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I n undertaking the ArtScroll Tanach 
Series, Mesorah Publications has 
embarked on what has justly been 
called 'the most significant and am¬ 
bitious English-language Torah pro¬ 
ject in history/ The Series aims to 
present translations, anthologized 
commentaries, and philosophical 
perspectives on all Twenty-Four 
Books of the Bible. Every part of the 
project remains un apologetic ally 
faithful to the Rabbinic tradition that 
accompanied the Written Torah 
from Mount Sinai to the present day. 

The Commentary draws upon the 
unlimited, priceless treasures of two 
thousand years of written Rabbinic 
literature, from the Talmud and 
Midrash to contemporary masters. 
Selections are culled and skillfully 
woven into a tapestry that at once 
illuminates every verse, every 
phrase, every word of the sacred text 
and simultaneously stimulates the 
readers own thought and research. 
Deceptively simple yet skillfully 
crafted, the commentary offers the 
reader an unequalled breadth of in¬ 
sight and interpretation as he savors 
the richness of Torah thought and 
literature. 

The original translation remains 
faithful to the 'Father of Commen¬ 
tators', Rashi, while attempting to 

(Continued on back flap) 



convey the elegance and depth of the 
original Hebrew in contemporary, 
lucid English. 

The Overviews present a Hash- 
kafa-Perspective of the subject mat¬ 
ter by drawing upon a broad range of 
chassidic, mussar-ethical, and ex- 
egetical masterpieces to create a 
background of depth and beauty, 
drawing flashes of light from the 
verses of the Torah that illuminate 
both the subject matter and life itself. 

The monumental multi-volume 
series on the Five Books of Moses 
were preceded by the Five Megillos 
— the Books of Esther, Ruth, 
Eichah/Lamentations, Koheles/Ec~ 
clesiastes, and Shir HaShirim/Song 
of Songs. The public and critical 
response to the five volumes was un¬ 
precedented. Never has English- 
language Torah literature been so 
eagerly snapped up or so enthusias¬ 
tically received. An untapped vein of 
love for Torah and thirst for its 
knowledge has been tapped. 

It is the fervent prayer and 
profound hope of the authors and 
publishers that the Mesorah/Art- 
Scroll edition of the Five books of 
Moses will be worthy of its awesome 
mission — to convey the Word of 
HASHEM to those who seek it. 
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7 hu work on Sefer Bereishis 

is lovingly dedicated by the author 
to the momory of his mother 

rv'V oar own n ro Mans room 

Rebetzln Fannie Zlotowltz rry 

TV'toWn rDU 3' '33 

J ike multitudes of Jews, she and her husband came to America 
in the days of steerage and tenements, over half a century ago. 
But unlike most, they held fast to their roots. 

Her pride was her husband, the gaon, 

who plumbed undisturbed the depths of Talmudic wisdom. 

She inspired him in his learning and his commitment 
to maintain the highest standards of rabbinical service. 

Together they helped prepare the American soil 

for today's lush crop of Torah scholars and communities. 

Her ambition was that her children grow up 
to bring pride to her forebears. 

Her duty was to help the institutions and individuals who depended 
on her warm heart and respected leadership. 

She succeeded as did few others. 

Wise, devoted, noble and kind; 

she was the quintessential Jewish matriarch. 

And the vineyard she planted will honor her memory 
for generations to come. 
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<*§ Preface to the Two-Volume Edition 


| his compact two-volume edition of Sefer Bereishis contains every 
word of the original six-volume Bereishis. It represents six years of 
intensive research, of days and nights poring through classic and little- 
known commentaries, and countless consultations with human 
repositories of Hashem's Torah, many of whom have since been called 
to the Yeshivah shel Maalah. It is in response to many requests that 
this work is now being published in a form that will make it accessible 
to a broader public. 

Although several years have passed since the last ArtScroll 
Chumash volume, this hiatus will soon end rr’K. My esteemed 
colleague Reb Hershel Goldwurm and l have been writing 
commentaries on the balance of Chumash, and they will be published 
over the course of the next few years. 

ft ft ft 

he decade has witnessed the loss of some of the Torah giants of the 
American Torah community: Maranan v'rabbanan, the geonim 
and tzaddikim HARAV MOSHE FEINSTEIN, HARAVYAAKOV KAMENETZKY, 
HARAV GEDALIAH SCHORR and HARAV SHNEUR KOTLER b"2fl. They 
guided and inspired the ArtScroll Series since its inception. The 
burgeoning Torah communities on this continent are the monuments 
to their greatness and vision. Part of this monument is the ArtScroll 
Series, now well over a hundred titles, spanning Tanach, Mishnah 
liturgy, biography, history, and youth literature. Their vision remains 
before us always and we pray that we may approach their goals and 
standards. 

The last year has also seen the loss of my mother n"V, and it is as a 
z'chus to her memory that this work is being published. She was a 
woman of rare nobility, grace, and yiras shamayim. She was the 
quintessential Jewish mother, an isha k'sheirah osah r'tzon baalah — a 
woman who inspired my father K'V'bw to excel in his learning and 
service to the klal, and who always tried to imbue her children with the 
richness of Torah values. Her passing was a greivous loss to our family 
and all who knew her; it was a microcosm of the loss felt by klal Yisrael 
at the recent passing of the gedolei Torah. 

May their memory and the Harbotzas Torah they have inspired be a 
z'chus for our family: my dear wife, Rachel, my children Gedaliah, 
Estie, Faigie, Dvorak, Tziviah, Yisroel, Boruch and Chaim, and for my 
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father, HaGaon Harav Aron Zlotowitz and mother-in-law 

Mrs. Chaya Schulman 'Tin. We have been fortunate in having an older 
generation to serve as our model of ahavas Torah and yiras shamayim. 
May that example be the prime focus of our lives and we be worthy of 
the blessing of the prophet Isaiah: My spirit that is upon you and My 
words that I have placed in your mouth shall not be withdrawn from 
your mouth, nor from the mouth of your offspring, nor from the 
mouth of you offspring's offspring [Isaiah 59:20-21 J. 

Our revered mentor, the Telshe Rosh Yeshiva, HAGAON HARAV 
MORDECHAI GIFTER refers to Mesorah Publications as 

"Yeshivas ArtScroll." Indeed it is. The "Kollel" of authors and editors 
that has enriched our people with so much Torah is a source of 
constant inspiration. In particular, I must mention the dear friends 
with whom I have the privilege of working on a daily basis: Reb 
Nosson Scherman, Reb Shea Brander, Reb Avi Gold, Reb Hershel 
Goldwurm, Reb Yehezkel Danzinger, Reb Shimon Golding, Reb Eli 
Kroen, Reb Ywssie Timinsky, Michael Zivitz and our office staff, Lea 
Freier, Estie Zlotowitz, Malkie Helfgott, and Simie Gluck; and Stephen 
Blitz and his family who are about to move to Eretz Yisrael but who 
will remain close from afar. Hashem Yisborach has permitted us to be a 
conduit of His word. May we continue to merit that supreme blessing 
and privilege. 

Iyar 5746 Meir Zlotowitz 

Brooklyn, NY 
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AUTHORS' PREFACE TO VOLUME I 
OF THE ORIGINAL SIX VOLUME EDITION 


D’42Kn by rqnai 
nx*n rninn nan b'3 nx 

— (ri:lD a HDD nu*»n "1X3 
(.n 1 ? nuiD) ptf/S □'>yDW3 — 

And you shall inscribe upon the stones 
all the words of this Torah 
to be well understood (Deut. 27:8) 

— In seventy languages (Sotah 32a). 


T n beginning a commentary on the Torah, we are siezed by awe and 
A trepidation. Our minds turn to the words with which Ramban 
prefaced his commentary, one of the revered classics of Torah literature: 

/ shall begin to write ... with terror, fear, trembling, sweat, 
and dread ... knowing clearly that the egg of an ant is not as 
puny compared to the loftiest sphere as my wisdom is small 
and my knowledge stunted compared to the mysteries of the 
Torah, hidden in her home, concealed in her chamber ... 

If such were the thoughts of Ramban, then what are we to say? 

Nevertheless the work was begun, encouraged by Roshei HaYeshivah 
and Torah scholars, and buoyed by the good wishes and appreciation of 
thousands of readers who have felt that, in the ArtScroll editions of the 
Five Megillos, a genuine need was perceived and filled. The work was 
undertaken in the hope that it would provide a new dimension of under¬ 
standing for English readers from the entire spectrum of Torah 
knowledge, from rank beginners to accomplished scholars. 

Translations of Torah and some of the classic commentaries are 
available, to be sure, but no single work brings together so wide a range 
of authors spanning two thousand years of Torah literature as does this 
one. 
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THE TRANSLATION 

Following our approach in the previous volumes of the Five Megillos, 
a new translation was prepared which, in contemporary, lucid English 
attempts to render the Text in a manner faithful to the exegesis of the 
Sages. The wealth of Targumim and commentaries with their varying 
interpretations raised the serious question of how to decide upon a defi¬ 
nitive translation. Upon the guidance of the Roshei Hayeshivah, the 
commentary of Rashi has been followed in all instances because he is the 
'Father of Commentators' and because for nine centuries, the study of 
Chumash has been synonymous with Chumash-Rashi. As Ramban says 
in his introduction, rnlDgn DD10D lb, to him [Rashi] belongs the right of 
the firstborn. 

As a result, there are cases where our translation differs from that 
familiar to most readers. For example, the first verse in Bereishis, com¬ 
monly rendered 'In the beginning God created the heavens and the 
earth', now becomes, following Rashi: 'In the beginning of God's 
creating the heavens and the earth.' The familiar 'And the earth was 
without form and void' of verse 2, now becomes: 'when the earth was 
astonishingly empty.' 

The translation sometimes deviates slighty from the literal in the in¬ 
terest of English syntax or idiom. When this occurs,the literal translation 
is always given in brackets in the commentary. 

HASHEM'S NAME 

Wherever the Hebrew Four Letter Name of God appears, it is 
translated: "HASHEM," i.e. 'THE Name' — the Holy Name of God. 
Where the Hebrew has Elokim, the more general and less 'personal' 
Name of the Deity — it is translated 'God' [see comm, to 1:1, 2:4.] 
Although the name of the Creator is generally written 'G-d' and not 
spelled out in its entirety, this Book is a portion of the Holy Scriptures 
and the full Four Letter Name of HASHEM appears in the Hebrew; it 
would have been ludicrous to abbreviate the spelling of the Name in 
English. bhnty’ iu«s translated Eretz Yisrael (Land of Israel). Where 
the word 'Israel' is found, it refers to the Jewish people in general, not 
always specifically in distinction with the Tribes of Judah. 

TRANSLITERATION 

A cross between the Sephardi and Ashkenazi transliteration of 
Hebrew' words was used: Ashkenazi consonants, so to speak, with 
Sephardi vowels. Thus: Akeidas Yitzchak, not Akeidas Yitzchok; 
Bereishis not Bereishit, etc. 

Proper names from Scripture that have become generally accepted 
have been retained. Thus, for example: Adam, Abel, Noah, Methuselah, 
and Abraham, were retained and not changed to conform to our method 
of transliteration. However, when these names appear in Talmudic or 
Midrashic citations we have conformed to our method by using: 
Yitzchak, Yehudah, Yaakov, etc. Although there are several incon¬ 
sistencies, the style has generally been held throughout the work. 
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THE COMMENTARY 


The commentary attempts to explain each verse with its varied mean¬ 
ings and nuances as they were understood by the Sages and commen¬ 
tators from the days of the Talmud and Midrash down to contemporary 
times. At all times the primary goal was to remove surface difficulties 
and thereby enable the reader to study a verse with the feeling that he 
understands it clearly. Thus, several redundancies were left in the com¬ 
mentary when it was felt that the reader would benefit from seeing a 
similar comment keyed to different verses, thereby not burdening him to 
search through myriad cross-references. 

The pithy, meaning-laden words of Rashi, Ibn Ezra, Ramban and 
others are often illuminated by references from other parts of the sea of 
Torah. They have been assembled to create a tapestry rich in insight and 
suggestive of further areas of research for the interested reader. 

The commentary is an anthology in the sense that it draws upon 
scores of sources, but it is also original in its blend of material and its fre¬ 
quent presentation of the author's bracketed comments. 'There are 
seventy facets to Torah'and myriad wisdom in its every verse. The com¬ 
mentary offers a wide range of such diverse insights for all of them are 
like the many sparks flashing from the impact of hammer against rock — 
the lightning flashes that are produced when great minds are honed 
against the words of the Torah (see Shabbos 88b). 

Thus, the commentary is designed to fill several needs. First, when 
necessary, if explains the derivation of the translation. This is followed 
by Rashi's interpretation. Where there are surface difficulties in Rashi, 
they are resolved by citing the Talmudic and Midrashic sources upon 
which he based himself, or by citing the standard commentaries to 
Rashi: Mizrachi; Gur Aryeh; Levush; Tzeidah LaDerech; Rav Ovadiah 
Bertinoro, or others. 

The major commentators were then consulted for interpretations close 
to Utt/S, the plain meaning of the Text. In general chronological order, 
they are primarily: Machberes Menachem; Ibn Janach; Rav Saadiah 
Gaon ; Rashbam; Ibn Ezra; Rambam (who elucidates the early part of 
Bereishis in Moreh Nevuchim); B'chor Shor; Radak; Ramban; R ' 
Meyuchas; Chizkuni; R' Bachya; Abarbanel; Akeidas Yitzchak; 
Sforno; Alshich ; Or HaChaim; Vilna Gaon, Kli Y akar, on to the later 
commentaries of Hirsch; HaRechasim L'Bikah; HaK'sav V'Hakaballah; 
Malbim; Imrei Shefer; N'tziv; and Rav David Zvi Hoffmann. 

Much use was also made of The Seven Days of the Beginning, 
(Feldheim Pub.), a brilliant study of the Creation Chapter by Harav Dr. 
Eli Munk, presently residing in Eretz Yisrael. 

Of invaluable assistance were Torah Sheleimah, the encyclopedic 
masterpiece of Harav Menachem Kasher; P'shutto Shel Mikra by Harav 
Shimon Kasher; Harav Chaim Dov Chavel's annotated edition of 
Ramban (Mossad Harav Kook; Shilo Pub.); and Dr. Isaac Levi's transla¬ 
tion of Hirsch (Judaica Press), from which selections were adapted. 

A comprehensive bibliography of all commentaries consulted as well 
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as biographical sketches of the commentators will appear iT^N after 
Deuteronomy along with exhaustive Subject, Scriptural, and Rabbinic 
Indices embracing the commentary to all Five Books of the Torah. 

The interpretations attributed to Harav Mordechai Gifter, Harav 
David Feinstein, and Harav David Cohen were the product of 
preliminary discussions with the author or of verbal or written com¬ 
ments on the manuscript. 

All bracketed comments not specifically attributed are those of Rabbi 
Meir Zlotowitz. 

Care was also taken not to lose sight of another dimension of Torah: 
The Aggadic, philosophical, and homiletical expositions of the Sages and 
commentators. 

Obviously, the commentary to Torah had to be far more extensive 
than that of the previously published works in the Series. Every word, 
every letter of the Torah is laden with law and meaning and there is a 
limitless wealth of Talmudic and rabbinic commentary. While we have 
barely scratched the surface, we feel that a representative and valuable 
anthologized commentary has been offered. 

FORMAT OF THE COMMENTARY 

In order to simplify for the reader the task of choosing between com¬ 
mentary necessary for an understanding of the text and other, more 
complex material, we have adopted the graphic format of the Haggadah 
by Harav Joseph Elias, published as part of the ArtScroll Mesorah 
Series. 

The more analytic, homiletical, and philologically complex comments 
not crucial to the simple understanding and exposition of the flow of the 
narrative have been set in smaller type within the commentary. 

Material culled from Aggadic, Hashkafah, and mussar-ethical 
writings are found as footnotes. 

The need for such a tri-level division of the commentary was nowhere 
more keenly felt or necessary than in the first chapter — and especially 
the first verse — of Bereishis — which is replete with varying degrees of 
complexity and interpretation. 

OVERVIEWS 

It was felt that in order to make the work complete, an attempt should 
be made to present each Sidra and major topic in a broad Hashkafah — 
philosophical persepective. The Overviews draw on a wide range of 
Talmudic and rabbinic sources in presenting a broad and deep under¬ 
standing that would not be possible from merely a verse-by-verse study, 
even one as thorough as that offered in the commentary. Thus, for ex¬ 
ample, this book is introduced with in-depth perspectives of the role of 
Torah, the purpose of creation, and the sin of Adam. 
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WORDS OF CAUTION 

While we have endeavored to make this work one deserving the atten¬ 
tion of even accomplished scholars, we urge all readers to bear in mind 
that it is not a substitute for in-depth study of the original source. The 
ARTSCROLL TANACH SERIES offers readers an unprecedented taste of the 
richness of the wide range of Torah literature; those capable of pursuing 
their own research should utilize the series as a springboard to broaden 
and deepen their own learning. In addition, the commentary cannot pos¬ 
sibly offer every word and nuance of those upon whom it draws. In 
many cases, study of the original sources will lead a reader to different 
interpretations and additional insights. This is as it should be for the 
Torah greats of earlier generations were, in the expression of the Sages, 
'like angels compared to men or like men compared to donkeys.' 

IN CONCLUSION 

Many of the leading Torah personalities of this generation — most 
prominently, MARAN HACAON HARAV MOSHE FEINSTEIN and 

MARAN HAGAON HARAV VAAKOV KAMINETZKY N'^Su/ - have offered 
warm encouragement MARAN HAGAON HARAV MORDECHAI GIFTER 
K'^Suf, Rosh HaYeshivah of Telshe Yeshivah has been a tower of sup¬ 
port and a fountain of wisdom. Although his every moment is precious, 
he has graciously allowed us to visit with him in New York and in his 
home in Wickliffe to offer guidance and advice. Moreover, he has read 
major portions of the Commentary and Overview and offered copious, 
sagacious comments by mail and phone. Although his comments are fre¬ 
quently quoted in both, his influence pervades the entire work far out of 
proportion to the times he is mentioned by name. Moreover, he has 
graciously written a Hebrew foreword for the work which it is our 
privilege to provide to the Torah public. Without the gracious support 
of these Gedolei Hatorah — |»n UK Dirsn 1U/K —we would not have un¬ 
dertaken the awesome mission of attempting to render the Word of 
Hashem. 

HARAV DAVID FEINSTEIN K'^Su/, a self-effacing gaon of encyclopedic 
knowledge, has given unstintingly of himself to encourage and inspire, 
to criticize and perfect. He read every selection, noting discrepancies, 
clarifying difficulties, and pointing out new material. His frequently 
quoted insights are but a small indication of his contribution. His warm 
concern and encouragement have pervaded this entire undertaking. 

HARAV DAVID COHEN K"U ,I 7U/, a rare blend of phenomenal breadth of 
knowledge and clarity of thought, made himself available far beyond the 
bounds of friendship. He read, advised, clarified, corrected, and gave 
generously and freely from the spring of his original thought and wide 
scholarship. He has left his mark on this work far in excess of the com¬ 
ments attributed to him in this volume. 
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B efore us is the first volume in an undertaking that will consume years 
and require a degree of dedication worthy to merit K'nun 
needed to achieve success. We are grateful to Hashem Yisborach that 
He has enabled us to become a vehicle for dissemination of Torah to so 
great an extent. The acceptance of the ARTSCROLLTANACH SERIES on the 
part of gedolei Torah, bnei hayeshivah, and the broader Torah public has 
been heartening and inspiring beyond description. But every privilege 
brings with it a responsibility. If one is granted the ability to accomplish 
for Torah then it becomes an obligation to do so. The responsibility is 
awesome for the universe rests upon it. Kin in n"3pi Kirniio 
— Israel, the Torah, and the Holy One, Blessed be He are one. We pray 
that we may be granted the strength and ability to utilize the printed 
word to continue bringing the three closer together min bnanb 
mnKnbi. 

In the mDT of these efforts may our children ascend ever up¬ 
ward on the heights of Torah and D , »nu/ nKT*. 

Rabbi Nosson Scherman / Meir Zlotowitz 
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Foreword / PirpriS *n^7 


Overview 



nmns nm 

(minn n«'3i ovnn^) 

-iyuD’j ’3Tin n yiion pn nun 
Tbyu nn’un ran 


Kb rmm nn Kbim nn *pm nn -jqh nniK an an p 
(3"3 ( n"D miK) nwn nmu mn -|b pKiy yim 

pKiy n-npn mm piniy nnn ,Dbiyn nm ~}b pKiy lonn um 1 ? 
nnnn — nn mbibn mnnnn bn pbi /n nmnn inp’yi iiymy 
mn ubniyni nnnn ibi — nmnn by iiyimD nmpnn b"i ponnn 
r»mniy nmmn lonty ,nmnn p-»y *pnn ntomn nmo by mimy 
,(n”nnn) nnm n* nmm nrnn nn pm (my p'nnnn) n"npn biy 
ny mn •»»•» bn onm u/np’ty m’nn onmn ynu nn p rrpnm 
mb bnb '’bx men ibm bn Kmi ,nmnn mnbb mnnx nmunb 
kvi pm nn pm “|K omm D”nn Tjy bmy ,ionu; bn m c]N mnn 

.(brnniy ii/nn) nnK mpnn nnbiyn miyu 

tyuan — omn nnnb unarm inmnn # n nnmy na’K xbn px 
V'nn — nmnniy mynn pbnn qio ,nmnb nna 'yi ,ybo pyiD’ 
xbiy rnniK ’by bmun p biy miyynn namnb pnnn — nnyn 
,mn bmim mien nu/ynb mynn nr»m ,omu; omub iyyiab ]nn 
nnnnn nynpT ,Kin moom bnnniy mm by bumnb omn pn im 
mynn it bnt< mmnm mm nbmnb mmn nn niyynn mvbyn 
Kba:n mm |n nyp nu/K ,nb ma 'y n-a nbynbiy nunun nnyy 

.nnynn myun ub nbann ntn 

irby mbunnn nnyn rnn pn xb inmnn mnpn iib non pbi 
’ib’a bnn mmb /imbm obiyb niy’i mnbb "mm,, Da Kb* 
pm "jk bnmy ,Kyn:n nbiya nrnnn pn Kynan nrnnn pn nnrniy 
nvumm mnnanm nbiy mnnann mmnn iab nmm /m mn 
nnmnn nmunn nnn’iynn /lmnnanm brow ny nmyn ,bbnn 
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labm obiy |iiK3 Kin “pna Kman by unity nyya mynb ^nya^/ 

'.n dik: ny onK — obiy bw 

— ny’Pi bny an “|inu KbK min bw nmmbb numb k"k nKtb ’k 
mnann baa Kbty — nmna mbny mnnty — labn mipna dk 
n"3pn pn: m 1 unn Duntyu; mnann baa dkw ,nmnn nnan 
ba nmnn nuana mn ,]icniyn mbirna ombK nunb mi nu/ab 
□nKn by pbi (“ran '’o r'U) Tr» nnn pbn K’nty nn ■»aa nnwyn 
mbK anpnnb yaun “itym nmnn ’baan pbnnb yrnm bny nvnb 
bau; n:ana □’’ntyn npnan ,mpbK nann nniKb math “p “pnm 
myu Kb pbi .(nmnnb nnnp.na D"annn) ,nmn bw p^byn 
nawa riKan nKurn pn nan bw iaioa banty ,pnKn bK TiKyoi 

.bnym nymn 

an nKm tk nai mnann ba mnb “pna min lmb^ niKty pm pK 
mmn„ :b"tn nnK nt byi ,nnan KbK it Km min Kb baK ,nnan 
:b”n nnwy Kin nr piKa min nmbm — "pinbi nau/n p 

.Knim Kno na mb-'Kntynb 

na bya ib unanjty ,na byai anaa moa ntynb mnn m min .a 
,nmnn nmno Km na byaty minn ^do ba pbi ,min bv nunma 
pbn naian mb ib pKi ,D*>m mpn nynnn nmaa bbaa Km in 
(n"n ,a"3 naityn mai ,T'’b innnpna D"ann) Kan Dbiyb 

nnnnui ,m nmna oni ^m lubu/** bab na byaty min no’ bbam 
’nmnK n"n /a /o pun 'Din — na byaty nmna nnnty: min bty 

.nnnn Kp 

mnb Kin — tynn p pn mmn bmnnn — Knpnn mnb bbaa 
p bban nt pKty ,na byaty nmna nunann Kmty ’aa anaaty nmn 
py mnbb pn’ Kb .inyy Knpnn mnb bban Kin KbK ,mtynb ntyy 
■>ban nnn py na mnbb pn 1 * Kb ,pnn — itynab ’ban py nnn 
mynn na pwy nmnn pbna dj pi .nnynn baa pi ,mnK itynab 
mob nmn na nKyb k "k anaau; nmnmy nann na un nmyyn 
mnbb b"n mb lyap pbi a"yau; nmn a ,# y nunab ■'ban Knpn 
■>"U/n unmaa mmbn iyap b"T umnnpi ,mnn nnKi Knpn duu; 

.bKmy anpa Knpnn mub nmy miT nu/K ,Dmna 

niK “|in» KbK unannb n:nm nrK “inan** mmu pbna *n nmn .i 
n:ana *n njnub mar p 'n 1 ia pannb dik □mnn ,, u; nm ’aai nmn 
,nnann nmyy imyb pm mo nn nnyna nan m namya .mmn 
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□’Dsm miKD 1 ? “iipk onm nan ,rm^n j"nn ^n unty on ntyK 
nnniy ,bn ,epK’a ,nmyi tick pan ,D’pn “nan oa’Ki ,unaK buvu 
mnoiKO ’nyoun .innwni Kiinn naiOKn myo aa ^ki ,nntyn 
aa’Kty onn 'n nm xb nr no 1 ? n"’.n *?"t t^ui 0 "m tok pKan 
nn’m jyition m^DKO naiayty ,nonK hid pan d“ik buwu D’DDna 
D^npo dk ,unaK buvu onna pKty nm ,Kin “pona n ,mmtyn 
D’ODnan D’nmn p xb ,niu2nty no ’dd dw ti ’li’yn dikm 
nmn nma bux ,tpK’i noiKn pn unb vr D’oyn ^n nm n^nun 
# nrpann nx nomn pn unb an d'jid .niaoiK D^yK ’inp tpK’an 
buu pi ,Dpaoipn nnoyn -piy 1 ? nn’yn bw iy ppn nraoipn bux 
nmri mo’Kn iyoty *n ’no onmn bxnw' 1 lyounyn pK .tyiJK ’pin 
rpK’an "iid’k lyotytym ,nn’yn it nn annn non on pn^onty 
.n’nn bw miaoiK^ nmm m — n’nn ntyK Kouomy iyoty 
/n *7ip ny’oty dikho ntynin rmnoK 1 ? nnin but ntyn’D 

mm '1 inpnyi innnn K^mon pKano ni’y no uyoty 
K^na nr»y atyi "ptyn cpno im 1 ? dik^ Dyn iD’ann b"\ ’poaonain 
K’n maoiK ntyyo m,noK’i in ^nno’i ,Dn”yn ’*?nao inKo iko 
D”ioo ]DiKn niK pp i^y ianp ’1 /ikio nn^ ni’yn nx i^yn .it 
nonn poiyo ^nnoon ‘jyan’i npb ip ,ni’yn ’ip bu ok c^nnty 
nunnpn nmnn ninety ntyDK mm “iik nanpnn pn .m’yn 
nmn 1 ? mo Kin nn ,01 k *?nno’ tyiaK ‘ntyn dk ‘nK /’ip bub 

piTyn tpno 1 ? 

bw p’^y oyia iniK 1 ? nnn tk *n min 1 ? *?KnTy’ p nty’a miT dk 
nK irp^K # n K3 nnyrn,, nnnnn ^sna '’*?y ntyK nmnn mnny 
D’anymn laminn nn irnn “j’Kn nmi /im "iron -jnmn nm 
np’y ,nnxn ny’mi n^n ni’y pay Kinty no^ myo ‘jnK,, b ,, \ 
inn 1 ? nnwb ynon man’ll aaynn^i noKn m’y 1 ? ’in Kin ’ii’yn 
“)”ty k*? ■p'rm .nm ,ub moTyo ante *n mpn nmmn 
nKann Kin imyo np’yTy mian’ 1 ? |nm k^i mo'rn myon no’o 1 ? 
'nn b ,r \ inn p amnK lann) ."mo^n pnoi a’TyaTy non aiaynm 

(.'K ,n"0 ama^ 

/n’ v^y aaynn po 1 ? miK ]“ipn m iamoy’ 
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An Overview— 

Torah — Written and Oral 


ir* mm DTI T£73 “jbn DbllQU/ JHim 

iy*K ]DiNm ,]dik nyiD k^k iD2*y mnn mm 
un niKOpjai rnmnan k^k nym mm 
Kin I’Kn nmn nuny Kin “pKn nyib ib 
rmrrn umn rrnpn mn id .pu/su/D mcny 
(H3i micwm) nbiyn riK Kimi 
It is customary that when a human being 
builds a palace, he does not build it ac¬ 
cording to his own wisdom, but according 
to the wisdom of a craftsman. And the 
craftsman does not build according to his 
own wisdom, rather he has plans and 
records in order to know how to make 
rooms and corridors. The Holy One, 
blessed be He, did the same. He looked into 
the Torah and created the world (Midrash). 


I. Master Plan of Creation 


The The well-planned building is built around a 
. concept. The architect begins with an idea, and 

blueprint f rom that jj ea his pj an emer g es . The intricacies of 
The architect begins construction may involve scores of contractors, 

with an idea, and , , , r . . . . .. 

from that idea his hundreds of subcontractors, thousands of suppliers, 
plan emerges. t ens Q f thousands of workers, millions of tools and 
parts and nails and screws. There may be piping 
enough to stretch for miles, wiring enough to span a 
continent. But everything unfolds from that single 
concept. 

How many people will recognize the central idea in 
the finished construction? Very few. Most will know 
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First 
and Last 

The Sabbath was the 
crowning feature of 
creation, but it was 
not created first. 


Bookstacks, desks, 
chairs, and students 
will enter only after 
the bulldozers and 
bricklayers have 
long since left. 


f 


the location of elevators and corridors — the ones 
they need for their own particular purposes. They 
come to work every day for years and never know 
where the pillars are that keep thousands of tons of 
rubble from crashing down upon them. Architects 
may visit the structure and marvel at it; but laymen 
will wonder what there is to admire. The graceful 
strength of a classic suspension bridge can be an in* 
spiration to engineers and designers, but the thou¬ 
sands of people who cross it daily will mutter about 
delays, strain to gain an extra few seconds, and never 
stop to think that they ride on a tribute to the human 
intellect. 

To thoroughly understand a structure one must 
know its plan, but it takes much training and uncom¬ 
mon brilliance to look through thousands of pages of 
blueprint and decipher the single unifying concept 
out of which they all grew and which gives them all 
meaning. But even without the ability to find the 
architect's purpose, every intelligent person knows 
that there is a purpose to the plan, and that the 
voluminous material in the blueprints is there only to 
make it possible for the plan to take shape. 

In praising the holy Sabbath, Rav Shlomo Alkabetz 
says in his classic L'cha Dodi, rottfnna ntyjjn t]lD 
nbnn, the end of deed, is first in thought. The Sab¬ 
bath was the crowning feature of creation, but it was 
not created first. A home is built to provide living 
quarters for a family, but furnishings and interior 
decoration are the last things that go into it. A 
yeshiva is built to provide a study hall where the 
sounds of eternity will reverberate day and night, but 
bookstacks, desks, chairs, and students will enter 
only after the bulldozers and bricklayers have long 
since left. 

The first though of parents planning a home for 
their family is of a comfortable and wholesome 
apartment; and the first thought of the rosh ha- 
yeshiva seeking to perpetuate the study of Torah 
is of the study hall where his students can forge 
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The more ac¬ 
complished the 
person, the more 
ambitious the goal; 
and the more dif¬ 
ficult and complex 
the road to its attain¬ 
ment. 


Cod's 

Blueprint 


Torah was the 
blueprint of crea¬ 
tion. 


themselves onto the eternal chain. Nevertheless, 
before that final goal can be realized, there is a long 
list of tasks that seemingly have no relationship to 
the goal, but they are indispensable to its attainment: 
obtaining the land, engaging an architect, for¬ 
mulating a concept, reducing it to a blueprint, 
finding a builder, obtaining financing, and so on and 
so on. Finally, when all the work is done, that 
original dream — a home, a study hall — has taken 
shape. 

'End of deed, first in thought' — all intelligent peo¬ 
ple live their lives this way: they decide upon a goal 
and then work their way toward its fulfillment. The 
more accomplished the person, the more ambitious 
the goal; and the more difficult and complex the road 
to its attainment. In human experience, however, it is 
all too common that, in the struggle to achieve their 
goals, people forget the end and throw themselves so 
mindlessly into the means that they become ends 
unto themselves. They may acquire a home in order 
to live a more comfortable life only to enslave 
themselves and their substance to the maintenance 
and never-ending beautification of the home which 
has become their master. Or people attempt to gain 
power in order to help others, and descend to a con¬ 
tinuous pursuit of ever more power and glory built 
upon the hapless shoulders of the erstwhile 
beneficiaries. 

God, too, created the world from a plan and for a 
purpose. His plan was the Torah which preceded the 
world (Shabbos 88b), and His purpose was that man 
find the meaning and the goal of creation in the 
Torah: 'He looked into the Torah and created the 
world' (Midrash). 

Torah was the blueprint of creation. It is common¬ 
ly thought that, following the failure of the human 
race and the emergence of Abraham and his descen¬ 
dants as people worthy of bearing the privilege of 
becoming God's chosen people, God decided upon 
the commandments which he transmitted to the Jews 
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The Torah pre¬ 
existed earth; and 
the universe as we 
know it was 
designed to conform 
to the requirements 
of the Torah 


The events of the 
Egyptian exile and 
its aftermath are 
themselves nothing 
more than the 
physical translation 
of the spiritual con¬ 
tent of the Torah. 


r 


through Moses. Nothing could be more wrong. The 
Torah and its commandments were not designed in 
response to the demands and needs of earthly life. 
The Torah pre-existed earth; and the universe as we 
know it was designed to conform to the requirements 
of the Torah. 

Matzah is a food that, by its nature, is prepared 
and baked in haste, without the slightest delay — 
therefore, God tailored the history of His people to 
conform to the nature of matzah. They were exiled to 
Egypt and emerged only through a chain of circum¬ 
stances that required them to leave the land of their 
captivity in such haste that their dough had no time 
to rise and form bread instead of matzah. True, we 
say that matzah is D'HYn ntoyb IDT, a remembrance 
of the Exodus from Egypt. But that, too, is ordained 
in the Torah which preceded not only the exile, but 
the very creation. The events of the Egyptian exile 
and its aftermath are themselves nothing more than 
the physical translation of the spiritual content of the 
Torah (Bais Halevi). 

It was this very argument which Moses advanced 
to the heavenly angels when they angrily contended 
that man was too lowly and degraded to be given the 
holy gift of Torah. Moses answered that the Torah 
says, ' Thou shalt not steal — but the angels have no 
need or temptation to steal. The Torah commands, 
'Honor your father and your mother' — but the 
angels have no parents. 

Surely Moses could not have meant that the Torah 
had no place in the higher spiritual spheres that we 
refer to as heaven — the Torah existed before the 
creation and is surely not dependent on man's puny 
efforts or his earthbound intellect. Indeed, it is clear 
that the angels study Torah on a level far beyond 
that of human beings. Instead Moses was pointing to 
earth and man as the instruments selected by the 
Divine Architect for the fulfillment of the Torah's 
demands. If God looked into the Torah and created 
the universe in consonance with its requirements, 
then the conclusion was inescapable that Torah had 
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Had God wanted 
'Thou shall not 
steal' to refer only to 
its spiritual mean¬ 
ing, then he would 
not have created a 
physical world with 
the temptations of 
wealth and the 
larcenous instincts 
to which human be¬ 
ings are prey. 


Repository 
of Light 


'Where did He hide 
the light'? The light 
is there, ft is 
available between 
the lines and letters 
and wisdom of the 
Torah. 


to descend to earth to enable man to fulfill the will of 
his Creator. 

Had God wanted 'Thou shalt not steal' to refer 
only to its spiritual meaning, then he would not have 
created a physical world with the temptations of 
wealth and the larcenous instinct to which human 
beings are prey. Had He wanted only angelic con¬ 
cepts of honor to parents, then He would not have 
brought into being, flesh and blood parents and 
children with the blend of friction and dependence, 
resentment and love that makes the relationship at 
once difficult and beautiful and that makes the com¬ 
mandment 'Honor thy father and thy mother' a con¬ 
stant challenge to children and parent. Precisely 
because the universe was a translation of Torah into 
a material manifestation of God's will, Moses was 
able to convince the angels that man, God's hand¬ 
iwork, could not carry out his Creator's will 
without the Torah which was not only the plan, but 
also the purpose of creation. 

Indicative of the august role of the Torah in ena¬ 
bling man to find and realize his higher purpose is 
this interpretation of Rabbi Dov Ber of Mezritch,suc¬ 
cessor of the Ba'al Shem Tov and seminal figure in the 
spread of the Chassidic movement: 

in tyoniynb ’Kin it»ku/ TiKn rrnpn run 

.*nb T»m6 inn 

The Holy One, blessed be He perceived 
that it was improper for [the wicked] to 
make use of the [primevat] light, so He hid 
it for the benefit of the righteous in the 
time to come (Rashi). [See comm. 1:4]. 

'Where did He hide the light'? asked Rabbi Dov 
Ber. He answered: The great light of creation was the 
light of Torah. At first, the light was available to all, 
but God saw that few people are worthy of enjoying 
it, so He clothed it in the Torah, and there it remains 
hidden. 

We bemoan the lack of that primeval light that 
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made the sun pale by its spiritual brilliance, and long 
for the promised day when it will glow for us again. 
But it is not gone. The light is there. It is available. It 
awaits the diligent, indefatigable efforts of the 
- righteous to unearth it from between the lines and 
letters and wisdom of the Torah. The righteous of 
the future — all ages of man — can find the light in 
Torah, for Torah is its embodiment. 


II. Gates of Understanding 


Source of 
all Secrets 


The garden was real 
and so were its trees 
and their fruits. 


Plows and fences are 
the tools of 
blindness, the 
implementation of a 
curse that robs him 
of his spirituality 
and blinds him to 
the truth of his mic- 
sion. 


Jndeed it is true that Torah is the blueprint of 
creation, but that is only a small part of the total 
truth: Torah remains the key to all the secrets and 
resources of creation. When Adam was created, God 
placed him in the Garden of Eden Pnfttyb^ pn^yb, to 
work it and guard it (Genesis 2:15), upon which the 
Midrash comments mttwbi nwy rnym rmyb 
rnyyn Kb m2033, to work it through the performance 
of positive commandments, and to guard it through 
the observance of negative commandments. The gar¬ 
den was real and so were its trees and their fruits. But 
there are tools better than plows and rakes, protec¬ 
tion safer than fences and shotguns. Man in his most 
exalted form can grasp that the true essence of all his 
earthly endeavor is the extent of his service to God. 
Plows and fences are the tools of blindness, the 
implementation of a curse that robs him of his 
spirituality and blinds him to the truth of his mis¬ 
sion. Let us attempt to understand — at least 
imperfectly — how Torah permeates every molecule 
of the universe. If we succeed, we will have found 
the first marker on the road to fulfillment as the 
Creator intended it. 


urn ]biDi nbno ik“qj nrn nyu; n’u/nn 

irtK non nu/nb 
Fifty gates of understanding were created 
and all were transmitted to Moses save for 
one (Rosh Hashana 21b). 
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To enter into 
mysteries of this 
plan and to com¬ 
prehend it is to be 
admitted into its 
‘gate of under¬ 
standing'. 


The Fifty 
Gates 


The ability to com¬ 
prehend and under 
stand the essence of 
Cod, is beyond the 
scope of man. 


This barest breath of 
the last gate was 
transmitted to man; 
otherwise how could 
he ever imagine that 
the unimaginable 
exists, how could his 
soul soar in futile yet 
fruitful quest of the 
infinite riches of 
Cod's wisdom and 
spirituality? 


What were these 'gates of understanding?' 
Ramban (Introduction to Torah) explains that each 
order of the universe was created according to a plan, 
and its content, growth, function, and all other of its 
aspects are determined according to it. To enter into 
the mysteries of this plan and to comprehend it is to 
be admitted into its gate of understanding'. The 
lowest order of creation is npn, the inanimate objects 
like rocks, sand, water. Above it comes simple 

plant life, trees; ’ll, the various living creatures until, 
as one goes higher and higher on the ladder of the 
universe, he reaches “Jain, man — the only creature 
possessing the power of intelligent speech, and a 
human soul. The knowledge of man is the forty- 
ninth gate of understanding, the ability to know the 
complexities of the human mind and personality. 

Above that gate is the fiftieth — the knowledge of 
God. Forty-nine gates were presented to Moses; the 
fiftieth was denied even him, for no mortal being can 
attain the understanding of God. Thus, in the truest 
sense, Ramban continues, the fiftieth gate was never 
'created', for the term creation implies that it was 
part of heaven and earth — part of the handiwork of 
the Six Days of Creation that is within the realm of 
human dominion and understanding. But that gate, 
the ability to comprehend and understand the es¬ 
sence of God, was never created in the normal sense, 
because it is beyond the scope of man. 

[Chidushei HaRim, in a piercing insight, suggests 
that not only was the 'fiftieth gate' created , as 
implied by the above Talmudic text, but it was even 
transmitted to Moses! The very fact that a human 
being can conceive God's greatness to the extent that 
he can say if all the seas were ink and all the heavens 
parchment and all the trees quills I could not begin to 
write Your greatness' — this in itself is a glimmer of 
the glories within the fiftieth gate of understanding. 
This barest breath of the last gate was transmitted to 
man; otherwise how could he ever imagine that the 
unimaginable exists, how could his soul soar in futile 
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yet fruitful quest of the infinite riches of God's 
wisdom and spirituality?] 

With mastery of the forty-nine gates, Moses could 
understand the complexities of every aspect of crea¬ 
tion and the workings of every human mind. He 
could look at a person and perceive his sins and 
merits, his flaws and virtues. Indeed, as Ramban 
comments in Numbers, when the Jews were counted, 
each would pass before Moses and Aaron so that 
those two spiritual giants could gaze upon him and, 
perceiving his deepest needs, bless him according to 
what was truly best for him. 

Thus the wisdom of the forty-nine gates was more 
than theoretical. It enabled its possessor to know all 
the secrets of any aspect of creation to whose 'gate of 
understanding' he was privy. He could unlock the 
hidden recesses of the human mind as Moses could, 
he could even know the workings of animal life and 
The master of ter- the earth. The master of terrestrial understanding 

standing could cou ^ know without Geiger counters and divining 
know without rods where mineral deposits were located and what 

dhfning°wdTwhefe veins lanci were suitec * to the production of exotic 
mineral deposits plants. He could know the 'speech' and behavior of 
were located. an j ma j s anc j t h e secre t s G f human healing. 


Mastery of 
Time 


It is illustrative that Rashi, in his first comment on 
Genesis, asks why the Torah did not begin with the 
commandment that Israel proclaim the New Moon 
(see comm. 1:1). That the first commandment con¬ 
cerned Israel's ability to inject sanctity into the calen¬ 
dar is no accident! 


Mortal man is subject to many self-imposed pres¬ 
sures and tyrannies, but probably none is more uni¬ 
versally pervasive than the tyranny of the clock. 
Time controls man's Time controls man's life, time is symbolic of the un- 
llfe 'of'The‘unyielding yielding sway of nature over man. Its requirements, 
sway of nature over its limitations, its animal desires, its denial of 
man ' spirituality — all combine to overwhelm him. 

But the Torah has a different standard. God gave 
sanctity to the Sabbath from the seventh day of crea¬ 
tion and He continues to sanctify it every week. But 
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To the great people 
of Israel whose very 
being was a 
proclamation of 
ily there 
is nothing except for 
Him, opposing 
forces vanished and 
lost all power and 
validity. 


Solomon's 

Request 


It was knowledge of 
the Torah and 
nothing more that 
God gave him. 


Israel alone sanctifies the New Moon, and through it 
the festivals. Without the New Moon, there is no 
calendar and there are no festivals. That these 
'meeting places in time' provide annual, seasonal 
rendezvous between God and Israel is the eternal 
testimony to the fact that God did not mean man to 
be enslaved by time, but to breathe holiness into time 
— to be its master (Pri Tzaddik, Harav Gif ter). 

Through this mastery over time — the unforgiv¬ 
ing, unyielding symbol of nature's power — Israel 
has the power to assert its freedom from, even its 
domination over nature. Thus it was that the 
Mishnaic Sage Rabbi Chanina ben Dosa overcame 
magical opponents. The ancient sorcerers practiced a 
magic called rpWO, a word which, our Sages taught, 
came from a contraction of nbyn bw tebns □’•ttPran, 
they denied the power of the heavenly famalia. To 
the great people of Israel whose very being was a 
proclamation of nsSn “ily pK, there is nothing ex¬ 
cept for Him, opposing forces vanished and lost all 
power and validity (Maharil Bloch). 

According to the Sages, King Solomon was the pos¬ 
sessor of all wisdom, but the wise king did not re¬ 
quest encyclopedic knowledge — he asked only for 
the wisdom of Torah so that he could judge his peo¬ 
ple wisely and justly! [See Overview, ArtScroll edi¬ 
tion of Koheles] 

True. He wanted knowledge of the Torah and it 
was knowledge of the Torah and nothing more that 
God gave him. For the forty-nine gates of under¬ 
standing are all in the Torah. The man who can 
decipher the depths of the Torah's wisdom knows 
the secrets of agriculture, mining, music, mathemat¬ 
ics, healing, law — everything! — because nothing 
was built into heaven and earth unless it was found 
in the Torah. The question is not whether Torah is 
the source of all wisdom, the question is only how 
one interprets the Torah to unseal its riches. The man 
who cannot find the key to a treasure chest and com¬ 
forts himself in his frustration by proclaiming that 
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The man who can¬ 
not find the key to a 
treasure chest and 
comforts himself in 
his frustration by 
proclaiming that the 
ancient chest con¬ 
tains nothing but 
useless curiosities 
and moldy rags, 
goes away not only 
foolish but poor. 


We might survey an 
unappealing natural 
setting and not find 
the diamonds, 
platinum, gold, or 
petroleum locked 
beneath its surface. 


the ancient chest contains nothing but useless 
curiosities and moldy rags, goes away not only 
foolish but poor. Every aspect of the wisdom trans¬ 
mitted to Moses and presented to Solomon — and 
shared by the great figures of ancient Israel — is con¬ 
tained in the Torah. One need only know how to 
find it. 

Yet we peruse the verses and study the commen¬ 
taries and do not find the wisdom of Solomon, just as 
we might survey an unappealing natural setting and 
not find the diamonds, platinum, gold, or petroleum 
locked beneath its surface. This is because we, in our 
spiritual poverty, lack the keys to the gates of under¬ 
standing. The Torah commands us in laws of 
agriculture — but how does this tell us how to make 
farms more productive? We are permitted to seek 
medical help — but how does this teach us to conquer 
disease? We are commanded to seek the benefit of 
our fellow men — but how does this show us the way 
to peace in a jealous, fractious, selfish world? 


III. Treasures Within Torah 

T he . answers to all these questions could be found 
in the Torah if only we knew how to read it. The 
ancients knew. 

Crowns ^Tino niNbpi nupaNi ’py ^ 

Uncover my eyes that / may behold 
wondersfromYour Torah (Psalms 119:18). 

The wonders are The wonders are there, it is we who fail to see 

the fail* to*5™them ^ em - The eyes of the ancients were free of the 
material veils that so becloud our vision. 

The Talmud tells us that when Moses ascended to 
heaven to be taught the Torah and receive the 
Tablets of the Law; he saw God writing the pin, the 
small crowns, on top of the letters in the heavenly 
Torah. Moses wondered why they were necessary, 
and God answered, 

nnn no3 tpD3 nrnb “pnyu; un 'n dtk 


Laws 

Within 
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The myriad laws 
studied in Rabbi 
Akiba's academy 
were all found in the 
Torah, many of 
them in the crowns 
of letters that appear 
to us to be no more 
than scribal 
flourishes, 


The entire Torah 
can be read as 
Names of God — 
different combina¬ 
tions of letters, 
numerical values, 
exegeses. It was such 
wisdom that 
Solomon used until, 
slowly and tragical¬ 
ly, the art became 
forgotten. 


yip bi by ttrmb T»nyw tow ejot* p topyi 

rrobn bv pb’n yb'n yipi 
There is a man named Akiha ben Joseph 
who will live many generations in the 
future who will derive mounds and 
mounds of laws from each crown 
(Menachos 29~). 

The myriad laws studied in Rabbi Akiba's 
academy were all found in the Torah, many of them 
in the crowns of letters that appear to us to be no 
more than scribal flourishes. An extra letter here, a 
missing letter there, an enlarged letter, a miniature 
letter — all of these seeming aberrations in a Torah 
scroll are meticulously preserved guideposts to law, 
nature, and untold mysteries of the universe. This 
explains why Jews down the ages have taken 
scrupulous care that all Torah scrolls remain faithful 
to the ancient texts. Ezra the Scribe, who led the Jews 
back from the Babylonian exile, wrote a Torah scroll 
which remained the authoritative one for centuries 
and which was the standard against which all others 
were checked for accuracy. Therefore, too, a Torah 
scroll with an extra letter — even a silent vowel like 
vav or yud — is halachically unfit for use. This 
knowledge has resulted in such careful preservation 
of the masoretic tradition that the Torahs of Yemen 
and Poland — communities that had been isolated 
from one another for over a thousand years — 
remained virtually identical. More recent generations 
no longer perceive the infinite shades of meaning and 
volumes of law that the holy parchments reveal to 
those who know how to read them, but the holy 
scrolls still contain them. 

In addition, the entire Torah can be read as Names 
of God (Zohar), names that have the miraculous 
powers of creation and sustenance. Different com¬ 
binations of letters can be made to form new words, 
numerical values of the words contain meanings, ex¬ 
egeses forms the basis of much of the Oral Law — all 
of these are derived from and implicit in the Torah. It 
was such wisdom of Torah interpretation that 
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Solomon used to reveal the mysteries of creation, and 
that great men used for centuries until, slowly and 
tragically, the art became forgotten. 


The 

T ranslation 
to Life 

It existed, written in 
black fire upon 
white fire. But 
somehow, in a man¬ 
ner beyond our 
capacity to grasp, 
Torah did exist. 


The sum total of human knowledge, therefore, 
derives from the Torah, for the very universe itself is 
a product of Torah. We cannot begin to fathom what 
Torah was before the creation. It existed, as the 
Midrash tells us, mab u/n by minor btn naina, 
written in black fire upon white fire . We can have no 
conception of what it truly was because, before the 
creation, fire in earthly terms did not exist. But 
somehow, in a manner beyond our capacity to grasp, 
Torah did exist. 

Then, itt/y: 'n through the words of 

HASHEM were the heavens made (Psalms 33:6). 
God's ineffable word took physical form. Heaven 
and earth and all their fullness became the plothing 
for the word of God which infuses creation, and 
without which creation could not continue its ex¬ 
istence. The black and white fire of Torah became 
clothed in ink and parchment, and the Godly wisdom 
which is the essence of Torah, remained hidden in its 
words and letters. The very wisdom which dictated 
the creation remains imbedded in Torah and reveals 
itself to those chosen few who are capable of peering 
beneath its material camouflage. 

When the ancient Romans apprehended the 
Mishnaic sage Rabbi Chanina ben Teradion for 
bravely committing the 'crime' of teaching the Torah 
to his students, they condemned him to death. They 
wrapped him in a Torah scroll and set him aflame. 
As his agony reached its climax, his students asked 
him, 'Rabbi, what do you see?' 

He answered, 


mmi3 nr>mto pmtw pbrn 
The parchments are consumed , and the let¬ 
ters fly up [to heaven] (Avodah Zarah 18a). 
The great Rabbi Chanina ben Teradion could see 
what his students couldn't. Flames could burn parch¬ 
ment and ink, but the letters of the Torah are eternal. 
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The scroll is not for the scroll is not their essence but their abode. 
thar essence, but fh e y find a temporary home in the artistry of the 
scribe, but hidden in his handiwork is the wisdom of 
the scribe Who preceded him — Who composed and 
wrote the first Torah in black fire upon white fire. 
Let the earthly scroll be burned and its letters — those 
eternal letters that preceded earth and define its 
destiny — rise up to their Author. The Roman ex¬ 
ecutioners could exult as did barbarians in every cen¬ 
tury down to our own as they vented their hatred on 
the symbol of all they despised: God's Torah. But 
But they could no they could no more destroy it than they could over- 

Xy d ‘ouUovenZ ride the law of gravity. The letters are eternal for 
the law of gravity, they are the will of the Eternal. 

lal forThey'arelhe Thus was that when the y° un g Rabbi Meir an- 
will of the Eternal, nounced to the Sage, Rabbi Ishmael, that he was a 

scribe, the great man cautioned him: 

rDKbn “irDKbnn ttit *nn ^3 

“uvn ik nriK rviK nonn nnK kw K’n d*>»w 
ibis nbivn bs nK nnnn nKXtu nnK mx 
My son, be careful in your work, for your 
work is heavenly. In case you delete even 
one letter or add even one letter, you may 
destroy the entire world (Eruvin 13a). 

IV The Oral Law 

. . p ven a cursory study of the Torah proves that there 

Its UbVIOUS m ust be an unwritten law, that there is much more 
Existence to Torah than the Five Books of Moses, the 
Chumash; much more even than the entire twenty- 
four books of Tanach. 

— Following the war with Amalek, God told 
Moses: 

yunrn ^TK3 D^l J113T HKT 3lrp 

Write this as a remembrance in a book and 
place it in the ears of Joshua ... (Exodus 
17:14). 

It is plain that, in addition to the written verses of 
the Torah, something else had to be told to Joshua. 
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— The Torah prescribes that one who assaults his 
fellow must pay py nnn pv, eye for an eye (Ex¬ 
odus 21:24), y et never in Jewish history was physic al 
p unishment meted out for an assault . I nstead, the 
verse was always interpreted to req uire m oneta ry 
co mpensation Who gave Moses and his successors 
tbiTsanction to tamper with the 'plain' meaning of 
the text? 

— On the threshold of Eretz Yisrael, the Jews were 
told that they would be permitted to eat meat without 
the requirement of bringing the animal as an offering 
to the Tabernacle. How should animals be 


slaughtered? ^)b 'ii in: "it^N mini 

itt/io, You may slaughter from your herd and 
your flock which HASHEM has given you as / have 
commanded you (Deut 12:21). Moses says clearly 
that he had 'commanded' his people concerning 
shechitah, halachic slaughter, yet we find nowhere in 
the written text of the Torah even one of the intricate 
and demanding rules of kosher slaughter. 

Countless similar questions could be raised. The 
implication of them all is clear beyond a doubt: there 
There is a second is a second Torah, an Oral Law, without which the 

T °wi!hoTl first Torah is not on 'y 3 closed book, but without 
first Torah is not which the written Torah can be twisted and mis- 


only a closed book, 
but without which 
the written Torah 
can be twisted ana 
misinterpreted 
beyond recognition, 
as indeed it has been 
down the centuries. 


interpreted beyond recognition, as indeed it has been 
down the centuries. 

The responsibility to transmit the Oral Law 
faithfully and for a chosen few of Israel's greatest 
scholars to be responsible for its maintenance and in¬ 
terpretation in each generation began with Moses' 
own successors. As Rambam says in his Introduc¬ 
tion, Moses had three primary disciples: Joshua, 
Eleazar and Pinchas, but it was to Joshua 'who was 
Moses' disciple' that he transmitted the Oral Law and 
whom he commanded in it. This is further indicated 
by the very first Mishnah in Avos which states clear¬ 
ly that Moses passed on the Torah to Joshua. 

It may be that Rambam's source for his assertion 
that responsibility for the Oral Law was placed par¬ 
ticularly in the hands of Joshua, is Sifre (Pinchas). 
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There we are told that when Moses was commanded 
to designate Joshua as his successor, he was com¬ 
manded: Tirabn nan by imy, instruct him concern¬ 
ing the 'Talmud'. This Rambam interprets as a clear 
reference to the Oral Law. This would explain why 
Israel was so incensed when Joshua forgot three 
hundred laws following the death of Moses, that 
there were some who threatened to kill him 
(Temurah 16a)! Why the wrath against Joshua alone 
when there were myriad other scholars and elders in 
the nation who were equally guilty? Because, as lead¬ 
er of the people, Joshua had been made responsible 
for the preservation of the Oral Law (Harav Yitzchok 
Zev Soloveitchick). 


In¬ 
divisibility 
of Torah 


The Oral Law was taught in its entirety to Moses 
during his forty days and forty nights in heaven. 

im nmnb T>ny p 1 m “pnbnw nn ib-'SK 

’ron nwnb into “dd 


Even what a faithful disciple will in the 
future expound in front of his master was 
already disclosed to Moses at Sinai 
(Yerushalmi Peah 6:2). 

Not only the basic exegetic laws and interpreta¬ 
tions, but every possible nuance and logical exten¬ 
sion of existing principles, even those that will be ex¬ 
pounded in academies of the future, were all includ¬ 
ed in the Oral Torah that Moses accepted at Sinai. 

When one considers the origin of the hundreds of 
thousands of volumes that constitute only a fraction 
of the total body of knowledge that we refer to with 
the all inclusive name Torah, the phenomenon of 
in essence, Torah is Moses knowing it all is not surprising. In essence, 
the Torah is the wisdom of God, the ultimate in spiritual 

spiritual greatness, greatness. Unlike material things, spirituality is in- 

Iny ^cUe^d'prescribed divisible. A car, a house, a space satellite, a pair of 
m shulchan Aruch shoes — these are all separate objects bearing no con- 

ht acthecau^\\is \ ce i va ble relation to one another. But the performance 
physical embodi- of any deed prescribed in Shulchan Aruch (A Table 
ment of the dtvine p re p arec f _ th e compendium of Jewish Law) whether 

it is fasting on Yom Kippur or donning tefillin daily 
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— the sort of act commonly called a 'religious obser¬ 
vance' — or determining who is liable for the damage 
caused by a cracked pavement or refraining from 
gossip — both very 'mundane' tasks — becomes a 
spiritual act because it is a physical embodiment of 
the divine will. 

Spirituality is indivisible because, ultimately, all 
spirituality derives from God Himself. People may 
walk different paths in the service of God, but as 
long as they are all seeking His closeness in ways hal¬ 
lowed by the Torah, they are all united in a single 
They are like the pursuit of the same goal. They are like the spokes of 
spokes of « 7 a wheel — but in a very real sense they are even more 

is Cod's wisdom, unified than that, because, at its source, the Torah is 
His own thought. (^ oc j' s w isdom, His own thought. 

The ultimate unity is God Himself. Jews accept 
His sovereignty upon themselves daily by proclaim¬ 
ing this unity, saying “mi* -n irnbij *n btotfn yttt? 


But we proclaim that 
Cod is one, because 
the changes are not 
in Him, but in our 
perceptions of Him. 

God's manifesta¬ 
tions are like a 
spectrum. Spec¬ 
tators seeing isolated 
slivers of a spectrum 
would be convinced 
that they are looking 
at different, various¬ 
ly colored rays of 
light. 


Hear, O Israel HASHEM, our God, HASHEM is One 
(Deut 6:4). God has numerous manifestations. He 
appears to us as HASHEM, the Source of mercy, and 
as D^hSk, the God of Judgment. He is patient and 
jealous, the Giver of reward and the Exactor of 
punishment. He gives life and takes it away, heals 
and afflicts, enriches and impoverishes. Ancient 
idolators were convinced that one God was incapable 
of so many modes of behavior; there had to be a dif¬ 
ferent deity for each, S"“i. But we proclaim that God 
is one, because the changes are not in Him, but in our 
perceptions of Him. 

God's manifestations are like a spectrum. Light 
enters it and is bent into its component colors. There 
are the seven major colors and infinite shades as one 
goes from the brightest to the darkest end. Spectators 
seeing isolated slivers of a spectrum would be con¬ 
vinced that they are looking at different, variously 
colored rays of light. Someone seeing the full picture 
would know that there is only one ray of light and 
that the many onlookers are strengthened in their 
convictions by a shared ignorance. So, too, must we 
understand God in His wisdom: whether human 
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But the precepts are 
not isolated 
phenomena; they 
are all interrelated 
aspects of a single 
Torah. 


It is as if the Ten 
Commandments ex¬ 
panded to become 
the entire Torah. 


behavior requires that He smile benevolently or 
punish wrathfully, He is One (Harav Gedaliah 
Schorr). 

Torah, too, is one. Whatever it was in its purely 
spiritual state before the universe was created, with 
the event of creation the Torah assumed physical 
garb just as the soul clothes itself in a human body to 
assume earthly life. The wisdom of God took the 
form of six hundred and thirteen commandments, so 
much so, that Torah was obviously intended for 
human beings with all their frailties, and not for 
angels. But the precepts are not isolated phenomena; 
they are all interrelated aspects of a single Torah, like 
the organs and vessels of a single human body to 
which the totality of the commandments are likened. 
Indeed, the six hundred thirteen commandments give 
spiritual life and nourishment to the organs and ves¬ 
sels of the individual human being just as they 
provide continued existence to all of creation. 

Rav Saadiah Gaon shows how all six hundred and 
thirteen are derivatives of the Ten Commandments. 
It is as if the Ten Commandments expanded to 
become the entire Torah and then, with the necessity 
to commit the Oral Law to writing, expanded to in¬ 
clude Mishna, Talmud, and the countless holy 
books. Each commandment, law, and insight il¬ 
luminates and warms Jewish minds and hearts no 
less than rays of the sun illuminate and warm the 
earth. But just as all the rays originate from the sun, 
all these parts of Torah are rays of a single spiritual 
splendor — the Oneness of God (Sfas Ernes). 

nnpn lb’to ... mcun minn poiyn bs 

riKun 

Whoever studies the laws of the Chatos 
offering, is considered as if he had 
actually offered a Chatos (Menachos 
110 a). 

On earth, the Korban is an animal which is sanc¬ 
tified and brought to the Temple, and offered upon 
the altar where it is burned. What was the offering 
before the creation, when its laws were written in 
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white and black fire? Then there were no animals 
Now, when the and no altars — but the Torah did exist. Now, when 
Temple is m ruins j emp le is in ruins and the commandment of an 

and the command- r 

ment of an offering offering cannot be carried out, one may perform it, in 
cannot be carried a sense by studying its laws. In so doing, one unites 

out, one may per- / i r 

form it, in a sense, with the divine wisdom from which the physical of- 
by studying its laws. f er j n g was created. The essence of Chatos is its laws 

for it is them which the offering embodies; when the 
commandment cannot be performed, one may still 
derive a closeness to its holiness by studying its laws 
(Iglei Tal). 

V. Survival of Torah 


Torah 

Embodied 


But the lamp's 
greatest glory is in 
the flame it bears. 


No matter how how 
voluminous the 
library, its contents 
were part of the 
spiritual treasure 
transmitted to Israel. 


The study of Torah is exalted above all other 
commandments. It is written mini m2fE “13 ’D 

T : T : 

“YiK, For a commandment is a lamp and Torah is light 
(Proverbs 6:23). The lamp is the bearer of light. 
Without a lamp, the light could not endure, but a 
lamp without any light is cold and useless. On earth 
after creation, Torah became embodied in matzos, 
tefillin, money, offerings, mezuzos , food, and 
countless other things that are used in the perfor¬ 
mance of God's will. His wisdom dictated that in our 
human existence, the way to ascend the spiritual lad¬ 
der is through — and only through — the command¬ 
ments of the Torah, just as a lamp is the means to at¬ 
tain light. But the lamp's greatest glory is in the flame 
it bears. Man's highest privilege and loftiest attain¬ 
ment is in the study of Torah itself. The performance 
of commandments involves the use of the material 
accoutrements of creation to serve God, but the 
study of Torah enables mortal man to unite with 
the thought and wisdom of God. 

Surely it is true that every original thought of 
every diligent student is a part of the Torah which 
Moses received at Sinai, and no matter how 
voluminous the library, its contents were part of the 
spiritual treasure transmitted to Israel through 
Moses. But this is not to say that Moses was drilled 
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The 

Principles 


Most questions that 
arise during the day 
are answered in¬ 
tuitively because 
they fit into each in¬ 
dividual's own per¬ 
sonal pattern. 


The struggling stu¬ 
dent memorizes in¬ 
dividual facts, ques¬ 
tions and answers; 
the sage knows 
broad principles. 


line by line in every part of Torah literature and 
thought. 

Every human being makes scores of decisions every 
day; responsible people make more decisions of 
greater consequence. Yet if each person had to con¬ 
sider the alternatives of every decision, little would 
ever be accomplished: What time to wake up? 
Whether to wash one's face? What to have for 
breakfast? Whether to work conscientiously? The 
list would be endless. These are, in a sense, decisions 
that one must make, but one does not think about 
them at all. 

The choices are unconscious and obvious, ac¬ 
cording to the taste and mode of living each in¬ 
dividual has developed. Everyone has a philosophy 
of life, a set of priorities, a scale of values. Most 
questions that arise during the day are answered in¬ 
tuitively because they fit into each individual's own 
personal pattern. It is only a rare problem that de¬ 
mands a thought-out response — that is the question 
that tests a person and demands his attention. 

Moses was taught the unity of Torah, the essential 
principles and laws with a clarity that implicitly con¬ 
tained the response to every question. The great sage 
can easily answer questions he has never heard 
because his knowledge is so thorough and his under¬ 
standing so clear that there are no difficulties for 
him. The struggling student memorizes individual 
facts, questions and answers; the sage knows broad 
principles. This clear knowledge added to an in¬ 
defatigable intensity of study and single-minded 
desire to master every nuance of every law became 
the firm basis of an unbroken oral tradition that 
transmitted Moses' teachings intact from generation 
to generation with flawless accuracy until the period 
of the Second Commonwealth. This was a time when 
the only written Torah was the Five Books of the 
Chumash and the Prophets. The entire Oral Torah 
remained oral. 

When difficult questions arose, they were decided 
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by the Great Sanhedrin whose authority was 
binding. Indeed, the Torah commanded that the deci¬ 
sion be heeded even when the judgment appeared to 
be erroneous. 

byi rninn ■»!? by 

i-pp nu/hc “onn nun nS n'tyyn ?\b iiqk’ 

button pn’ r\b 

According to the Torah which they shall 
teach you and upon the judgment which 
they shall tell you shall you do. Do not 
swerve from the word which they shall tell 
you right or left (Deut. 17.11) 
byi yry* tonty Skew by “prya onoi ib^QN 

onb yraty b toiw roniy pa 1 
Even if it seems to you that [their judgment 
is as if they had said that] left is right and 
right is left, you must obey them (Sifre). 

Unless the Torah had insisted so strictly on total 
obedience to the vested bearers of the halachic tradi¬ 
tion, all dissenters, frivolous or otherwise, would 
have felt free to challenge its authority with the 
result that there would have developed many Torahs, 
each one suiting the needs and predilections of this 
or that community or scholar (Ramban, Chinuch, 
and others.) 


The 
Oral Law 
Blossoms 

The blossoming of 
the Oral Law in all 
its intellectual bril¬ 
liance and glory-did 
not begin until the 
period of the Second 
Temple. 


The chain of tradition during those centuries of 
Jewish history was transmitted intact from teacher to 
student, generation after generation. The blossoming 
of the Oral Law in all its intellectual brilliance and 
glory as we find it recorded in the Talmud and other 
books, did not begin until the period of the Second 
Temple. The Shechinah, the Divine Presence, was 
not to rest upon the Second Temple as it had upon 
the first, a loss that caused the people enormous dis¬ 
tress. The nbi"an nDJ3 ’tyJK, Men of the Great As¬ 
sembly, an august assemblage of one hundred and 
twenty great men that included many prophets and 
such leaders as Ezra, Mordechai, Daniel and others, 
beseeched God for a divine gift to compensate for the 
losses. 
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Nbw '3 rr»nn n^n mn Kb mini mm minn 
m on 1 ? mbib n"^n orpunnw iy nmb iy*i 

.nnn 

Euen though the Divine Presence did not 
rest on the Second Temple, nevertheless 
the main part of Torah, its splendor and its 
glory, was only in the period of the Second 
Temple, for they did not wish to build it 
until Hashem, blessed be He, promised 
that He would reveal to them the secrets of 
the Torah (Pirkei Heichalos 27). 

Heaven forbid that anyone suggest that the Rab¬ 
binic Era which began during the Second Com¬ 
monwealth produced a new or reinterpreted Torah. 
The glories of Torah that they articulated were 
always there, but it was never necessary to make use 
During the entire of them. During the entire period from the Giving of 

PeT ingof°the h Law V at the Law at Sinai until the opening generations of the 
Sinai until the open- Second Commonwealth, the Oral Law was handed 

7/fe 1 Second Com- down intact and free of dispute. We find no record of 
monwealth, the Oral halachic disagreement during the entire period. Un- 

down intact and free doubtedly, there were halachic questions that 
of dispute, engendered doubt and disagreement, but these were 
settled by the Sanhedrin. During the Second Com¬ 
monwealth, however, the historic intensity of study 
began to decline ever so slightly, with the result that 
disputes began to arise among the Sages (Sanhedrin 
88 b; see Rambam's Introduction to Mishnah). 

Although only one halachic dispute arose during 
the first three centuries of the period, and an ad¬ 
ditional three disputes arose between Hillel and 
Shammai, there are numerous disputes recorded 
among their students. In addition, during the long 
and cruel period of harsh Roman persecution, Torah 
study became virtually impossible except with the 
Without the totally most extreme self-sacrifice. The result was a further 

rel stude nTchaino} tra 8^ c decline in knowledge and an impairment in the 
Oral Law, ways had transmission of the oral tradition. Without the totally 

regain what withe- reliable teacher-to-student chain of Oral Law, ways 
ing lost, had to be employed to regain what was being lost. 
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The 

Old-New 

Methods 


Asniel, applied 
the principles of 
Biblical exegesis and 
restored the lost 
knowledge. 


These ways were not new. The principles of Biblical 
interpretation were taught to Moses at Sinai together 
with the rest of the Oral Law. The Talmud teaches us 
the ora nttma rmnnw nnn v\ the Thirteen 
Hermeneutic Principles through which the Torah is 
interpreted (Sifra). The Talmud makes extensive use 
of these principles, in fact they form its heart. 
Through their use, it was possible to find within the 
Torah, laws from the oral tradition which had 
become forgotten or confused. 

muy ni-pm pmnm pSp dike jnun qbx 
nu/n btv ibnx ’no iranu/i onmo ’pnpm 
iSidSd “imo np p bioiny pnnn ... 
Seventeen hundred [laws] were forgotten 
during the mourning period for Moses. 
Asniel ben Kenaz retrieved them through 
his exegesis (Temurah 16a). 

Following the death of Moses, a substantial body 
of orally transmitted law was forgotten as a result of 
the people's grief over the loss of their teacher. The 
leader and sage, Asniel, applied the principles of 
Biblical exegesis and restored the lost knowledge to 
Israel. How did he do it? The laws were not concoc¬ 
tions of Moses. They were taught him by God as part 
of the Oral Law which, in turn, is the authentic in¬ 
terpretation of the Torah. During Moses' lifetime, 
the people found no need to derive the laws from 
Scripture itself, because the oral tradition was in¬ 
tact. 

It may be likened to the well-educated person who 
speaks and writes a language flawlessly although he 
may never have learned — and surely does not 
remember — the rules of grammar. He may never 
have any need to study the grammatical principles — 
as long as he makes no errors or runs into no ques¬ 
tions of judgment. When that happens, however, he 
will need a grammarian to right his errant language 
pattern. 

Asniel made use of established principles to regain 
knowledge that had been forgotten. During the 
Mishnaitic and Talmudic periods, the Sages of Israel 
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employed the same devices. In this sense, God 
promised the men of the Great Assembly that He 
would reveal to them the secrets of the Torah 
They took the eter- (above). They took the eternal tools of exegesis and 
"^Jndused riiem™ usec ^ them to reveal the secrets that had always been 
reveal the secrets locked within the words of the Torah, secrets that 
^lockefwfthin^he Moses had taught Israel and that, in turn, had been 
words of the Torah, transmitted orally for over a thousand years until the 

new^ar^d certainly oral tradition began to crumble due to a lack of 
made no changes in diligence and outside persecution. They did nothing 
e ° ra new and certainly made no changes in the Torah; 
they merely made use of hermeneutic principles that 
had not been needed while the tradition of study was 
still at its zenith. 


The Torah 
of Holiness 


Their own spiritual 
greatness combined 
with the holy 
emanations of 
Eretz Israel to 
create within them 
instincts that dic¬ 
tated which deeds 
had to be performed 
and which were for¬ 
bidden. 


This may be understood more deeply. Earlier genera- 
tions perceived the spiritual essence of Torah so 
clearly that the detailed laws flowed from that 
perception. The highest levels of spirituality attained 
by human beings were those of the Patriarchs, 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. They obeyed the laws of 
the Torah before it was given. Who told them the 
laws? No one. Their own spiritual greatness com¬ 
bined with the holy emanations of Eretz Israel 
to create within them the instincts that dictated 
which deeds had to be performed and which were 
forbidden. An attainment of holiness contains its 
own laws, for it carries with it the realization of what 
enhances that holiness and what profanes it. As said 
above, God and Torah form one unity; when the 
Patriarchs attained the lofty heights that brought 
them as close to God as human beings can become, 
they simultaneously became human manifestations 
of Torah and understood how it was to be clothed in 
human deed (Ramban). 

Following the giving of the Torah, the Oral Law 
enabled the greatest people among Jews to see the 
total concept of a commandment. When the tradition 
began to crumble, it became necessary to interpret 
the Written Torah to derive from it the individual 
laws. That human intellect is capable of divining 
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It is a tribute to the 
brilliance of human 
intellect that it is 
capable of under¬ 
standing an aspect 
of God's wisdom. 

The Torah 
of Wisdom 


He did not perceive 
them as separate 
parts, but as aspects 
of one whole. Rabbi 
Akiba had to make 
use of the ezegetical 
principles to find the 
separate laws in the 
letters and logic and 
even crowns of the 
Torah. 


even some degree of God's wisdom is one of His 
greatest gifts to man. As Rabbeinu Tam put it, that 
man can sometimes give a logical explanation of one 
law or the other of the Torah is no proof whatever of 
the validity of Torah; rather it is a tribute to the bril¬ 
liance of human intellect that it is capable of under¬ 
standing an aspect of God's wisdom. 

When Moses was told that Rabbi Akiba would 
derive laws from the crowns of the letters, he was 
astounded that a human could reach such a level of 
greatness. 

mm b"N *6 inN-in ,r»3Db 

mn *bi nmu; rr 1 cyiun uuri -jbn .“pirtKb 
jrunu/ jro .ira u/u/n .onoiN ]n nn inr 
-ibn ?“|b ’31 /pmnbn ib hdk ,*mN imb 

myi Ton nu/rab mbn :]nb 

Moses said before Him, 'Master of the 
Universe, show [Rabbi Akiba] to me/ He 
said, 'Move backwards.' He went and sat 
at the end of the eighteenth row [of stu¬ 
dents] and he [Moses] did not understand 
what they were saying. He grew weak 
[from the realization of his inferior 
knowledge]. As soon as they came to a par¬ 
ticular law, [Rabbi Akiba's] students said 
to him, 'My master, how do you know 
this?' He said to them 'It is a law transmit¬ 
ted to Moses at Sinai. [Moses'] feelings 
were set at ease. (Menachos 29b). 

Maharal explains this cryptic passage. Moses un¬ 
derstood the root of every commandment. His depth 
of understanding was such that he intuitively knew 
every individual law associated with the command¬ 
ment. He did not perceive them as separate parts, but 
as aspects of one whole just as a skilled and ex¬ 
perienced diagnostician will not think of an illness in 
terms of pulse, blood pressure, swelling, pain, or any 
of a hundred other symptoms. To the skilled doctor, 
all the symptoms flow out of the illness; they are in¬ 
separable and entirely predictable. The raw prac- 
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Prophet 
and Sage 

The prophet sees 
with a dazzling 
clarity, but he is 
limited to what Cod 
reveals to him. 


titioner, on the other hand, will find it necessary to 
make a score of tests and measurements to arrive at 
the same result. Similarly, the spiritual descent of the 
generations from Moses to Rabbi Akiba resulted in 
the loss of the all-embracing perception that was the 
essence of Moses' understanding of Torah. Rabbi 
Akiba had to make use of the exegetical principles to 
find the separate laws in the letters and logic and 
even crowns of the Torah. 

This sort of Torah study was a symptom of a 
diminished generation and, to attempt an under¬ 
standing of it, Moses had to descend from his august 
pinnacle of Torah greatness — a descent symbolized 
by going to the rear of Rabbi Akiba's academy. 
Moses was bewildered by this unfamiliar method of 
uncovering the laws, until he heard Rabbi Akiba say 
that the source of all his knowledge remained the law 
that Moses received at Sinai. 

This incident illustrates the fundamental difference 
between the vision of a prophet and the wisdom of a 
sage. The prophet sees with a dazzling clarity, but he 
is limited to what God reveals to him. The sage may 
lack the clarity of the prophet, but by means of his 
Torah wisdom he is able to delve more deeply and 
develop a breadth of knowledge beyond what the 
prophet has been shown. The prophet's knowledge 
is far clearer and he attains a degree of closeness to 
God that was lost to the great men of the Second 
Temple, but the sage's knowledge can be broader and 
more embracing. 

The Talmud expresses it as tpny D3n, a wise 

man is superior to a prophet (Bava Basra 12a). His 
superiority lies in his ability to use his wisdom to ex¬ 
plore and discover and uncover the infinite mysteries 
buried in the Torah that are ready to be revealed to 
those who know how to find them (see Ramban 
ibid). Rabbi Akiba's knowledge bore no comparison 
to Moses' — indeed, in the final analysis, it was 
based upon the teaching of Moses. But Moses had 
never needed to make use of the hermeneutic princi- 
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Rabbi Akiba was 
able to embody the 
splendor of Torah 
promised to the men 
of the Great As¬ 
sembly in a manner 
that Moses could 
not duplicate, 
although he un¬ 
covered no laws that 
were unknown to 
Moses. 


Again, God gave 
man the opportunity 
to become so great 
that bis very conver¬ 
sation can become 
sacred. 


pies he had bequeathed to his people. Thus, Rabbi 
Akiba was able to embody the splendor of Torah 
promised to the men of the Great Assembly in a 
manner that Moses could not duplicate, although he 
uncovered no laws that were unknown to Moses 
(Resisei Layla). 

This ability of man to use his human intellect to 
add to the store of Torah knowledge — and to have 
his novellae achieve the status of the Torah transmit¬ 
ted to Moses — is surely one of God's greatest gifts to 
man (ibid.). Indeed, it has been said that the entire 
narrative of the Patriarchs and Joseph and his 
brothers are included in the book of Genesis in order 
to demonstrate that the word and deed of holy people 
can achieve the status of God's Torah itself (Sfas 
Ernes). 

irmnn rrnpn mnK bw inmw nD 1 

□m buz 

The conversation of the servants of the 
Patriarchs is more beautiful before God 
than the Torah law given to [their] de¬ 
scendants (Bereishis Rabba 60:11). 

Considerable space is given to the conversation of 
Eliezer, servant of Abraham, while many laws of the 
Torah are given through allusion and exegesis. 
Again, God gave man the opportunity to become so 
great that his very conversation can become sacred. 


VI. Divisions of the Oral Law* 


Categories 


Five in his Introduction divides the Mishnah 

into five categories: 


i. T'ann ’pin? by □’’bnip)? □'•ipV'PD — The traditional 


* The scope of the Oral Law and the exact status of laws derived through the hermeneutic 
principles are subjects of intricate discussion and, in certain areas, controversy among the 
classic commentaries. Prominent among them are Rambam and Ramban. There are similarly 
differing views concerning the derivation of Rabbinic authority to impose new laws. This 
Overview makes no attempt to cite all views. The reader seeking to achieve an understanding 
of the authorative opinions might best begin with Sefer HaMitzvos, Shoresh 2 and proceed 
from there. 
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explanation of the Torah's text. This includes such 
verses as 'an eye for an eye' which, as we have seen 
refers to monetary compensation only, and not 
physical mutilation. Countless verses in Tanach can¬ 
not be understood properly in the light of the simple 
translation, but only as our Sages received the in¬ 
terpretation in the chain of tradition extending from 
Moses. [For further elucidation, see Overview, 
ArtScrolI edition of Shir HaShirim.] 

2 . TDtt numb robn — Halacha I'Moshe mi'Sinai, 
laws given to Moses at Sinai which are not specifical¬ 
ly rooted in the Written Law, such as the detailed 
laws of tefillin . 

3. >03p ’S by 1107 ’ ~ Laws derived through 
logic. A compelling logical inference has the status of 
a written law. [For example, it is forbidden for 
someone to kill another human being in order to save 
his own life. As the Talmud puts it: Why do you 
think your blood is redder than his? (Sanhedrin 
74a) . It must be made absolutely clear, however, that 
logic' in order to have any validity in Torah terms, 
must be firmly and unquestionably rooted in the 
tradition stretching from Sinai.] 

4 . nlT»n — Rabbinic decrees. By saying, nN nrnttu/i 

you shall guard My ordinance (Lev 18:30), 
the Torah placed upon the Sages the responsibility to 
act whenever there appeared to be a danger of laxity 
in the observance the Torah's laws (Yevamos 21a). In 
observance of this Scriptural injunction, the Sages 
enacted such decrees as prohibitions against the mar¬ 
riage of close relatives who were permitted by the 
Torah to marry one another. 

5. n»3pn ’s by nUpfl] D’jn — General laws, or¬ 
dinances, and customs that are enacted based on a 
rabbinic judgment of the need for them. Included 
among this category are Moses' ordinance that the 
laws of Passover be studied during the festival 
(Megillah 4a), Hillel's enactment of prozbul (Sh'vi'is 
10:3) and countless others. 

The Rabbinic authority to enact and enforce 
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observance of their laws is conferred by the Torah 
itself. 

*bx njoi ... usutob xbD 1 ■o 

T T T : 1 “ T ▼ I t ■ 

D ,, n , T 3 rnrp “iu/k UDttfn bxi D’lbn D^nan 
truryi .usu/nn “ia“| nx :|b iT»ini niyTT) nnn 
niipyb n-jpuJi . • ■ ^b n ’V. "mn’s by 
nyx lain nop xb ... ^nl 1 ntfx baa 

bxtotfn po’ ^b n ’*? 
// a matter arises for judgment that is too 
difficult for you . . . Then you shall come 
to the priests, the Levites, and the judge 
that shall be in those days, and you shall 
inquire; and they shall tell you the word of 
judgment. And you shall do according to 
the word that they shall tell you . . . and 
you shall observe to do according to all 
that they shall inform you . . . you shall 
not swerve from the word which they shall 
tell you to the right or to the left (Deut. 
17:8-11). 

There is a particular type of Rabbinic ordinance, one 
Asmachta IS muc h misunderstood, that provides an 

There is a particular enlightening glimpse of the all-embracing nature of 
type of Rabbinic or- the Torah. It is called xnanux, asmachta, a Rabbinic 

d 'pronides'an l aw which is supported by a Biblical text. For exam- 
enlightening pie, the Sages decreed that it is forbidden, under nor- 
embrac?ng°nature of mal circumstances to have a non-Jew perform 
the Torah, prohibited forms of labor on festivals. Although the 
prohibition is Rabbinic in nature, they found sup¬ 
port for it in a Scriptural verse: niyy 1 , xb npxbp bp, 
no work 'may be done / The phrase may be done in¬ 
dicates that the act is forbidden even if not done by a 
Jew. 

One might be tempted to hold that the reliance on 
a Scriptural verse for a purely Rabbinic law is a 
rhetorical flourish or a device to make the law easier 
to remember or more carefully observed. (There are 
some authorities who do subscribe to these views.) 
Strangely, Rashi interprets the above verse in line 
with the asmachta, an explanation that, as Ramban 
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Obviously, it is 
beyond the realm of 
possibility that 
Rashi; "father of 
commentators”, 
erred in his simple 
interpretation of so 
many verses. 


The Torah is, in¬ 
deed, complete and 
perfect. 


notes, is patently not the intent of the verse. Rashi 
follows this same practice, in each case disputed by 
Ramban, of reading an asmachta into the text in 
many other places as well (see Exodus 22:15; Exodus 
21 :10; Exodus 23:11; Leviticus 21:24; Numbers 
10 :10). Obviously, it is beyond the realm of pos¬ 
sibility that Rashi; "father of commentators", erred 
in his simple interpretation of so many verses. 
Rather we must see in this a conscious pattern and a 
deeper understanding of the true intent of the verses. 
True, the specific ordinance referred to by Rashi is 
Rabbinic, but it is no stranger to the Torah. 

Ritva (Rosh Hashanah 16a) explains the concept 
of asmachta in connection with the requirement that 
Biblical verses be recited in conjunction with the 
blowing of the shofar on Rosh Hashanah. Although 
Rabbinic in origin, the Sages find support for the or¬ 
dinance in Numbers 10:10 (see Rashi and Ramban 
there). Ritva says: 

In referring to the verses that must be 
recited, Rabbi Akiba says, 'The Holy One, 
blessed be He said: Say the verses citing 
My majesty etc., because whenever a cer¬ 
tain ordinance has support (asmachta) in 
Scripture, the Holy One, blessed be He 
prompts us that it is proper to do so except 
that He has not required it, but left it to the 
Sages to do so. . . . The Torah suggested 
[the ordinance] and left it to the Sages to 
determine whether they wish to impose it 
as it says 'and you shall do according to the 
word which they shall tell you' (Deut. 
17:10). Therefore, you find that the Sages 
everywhere give a proof or an allusion or a 
support to their words from the Torah, as 
if to say that they do not originate 
anything on their own; and the entire Oral 
Torah is alluded to in the Written Torah 
which is complete. Heaven forbid that it is 
lacking in anything. 

The Torah is, indeed, complete and perfect. 
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Solomon found all knowledge and science in it, the 
Sages found forgotten laws between its lines and 
among its crowns — and even their own ordinances 
foreshadowed in its verses. 


Every 

Destiny 


Avner blanched. His 
master had found in 
the Torah punish¬ 
ment for his heresy 
— or, perhaps , a 
message to repent. 


The Gaon was able 
to show where every 
law in tne 
voluminous Oral 
Torah had its basis 
in Scripture. 


The written Torah 
and the Oral Torah 
are indivisible halves 
of a sacred whole. 


It is said that Ramban told his students that every 
man's name and destiny are hinted by the Torah. He 
had a student named Avner, who turned heretic and 
came to taunt his former teacher, asking 'Where is 
my name found in the Torah?' Ramban answered 
that the third letters of the words of the following 
verse contain both his name and his fate: DITNDK 
D*1DT nJvat^K, [God said of those who defy 

Him] / will scatter them to the far corners of the 
earth , I will make their remembrance cease from 
among men (Deut. 32:26). 

Avner blanched. His master had found in the Torah 
punishment for his heresy — or, perhaps, a message 
to repent. Avner, indeed, repented and spent the rest 
of his life in self-imposed exile. 

The Vilna Gaon could not find all knowledge in 
the Torah as Solomon did — that depth of wisdom 
did not make its way through generations of steadily 
decreasing spiritual stature. But the Gaon studied 
whatever sciences he deemed necessary for an under¬ 
standing of Torah, and then he understood where in 
Torah each could have been found. He was able to 
show where every law in the voluminous Oral Torah 
had its basis in Scripture (Harav Aharon Kotler). 

In more recent times, when blasphemers dared 
raise their heads against the sanctity of the Oral 
Torah, such commentaries as Malbim, Harav 
Samson Raphael Hirsch, Netziv, and Ha'Ksav 
V'haKabbalah were written to demonstrate clearly 
how the Written Torah and the Oral Torah are in¬ 
divisible halves of a sacred whole. 

Torah is the beginning of creation — bunox 
Kflby K-Q1 Knmto, He looked into the Torah and 
created the world (Midrash) — and its purpose — 
’now kS rnpn djjv ’’nn? kVdk, 

were it not for My covenant day and night , / would 
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not have appointed the ordinances of heaven and 
earth (Jeremiah 33:25). The privilege of accepting 
The privilege of ac- the Torah from God, for carrying out its precepts, 
cepting the Torah an d f or finding its sacred sparks in the darkest cor- 
fo°™out°ftJ precepts, ners of earthly existence, belongs to Israel. Torah and 
and for finding its Israel — the twin purposes of creation. The very first 

Sa< darkesf a corners of verse in the Torah alludes to them: X'la rwx“ia 
earthly existence nx 1 ) nx 'X, For the sake of Torah and 

e ongs to Israel, both of which are called rWx“i, the primary 
cause and purpose, did God create heaven and earth 
(Midrash, see comm. 1:1). 

To embody Torah in a physical garb and to enable 
Israel to elevate the spiritual from the morass of the 
mundane, were heaven and earth created. 


Rabbi Nosson Scherman 


lmmbi 'nb D’unxa o^ax nnm “orb 
"ittrnn mnibi -nxn mmnb aan nab maty 
ivy jxanyty yw bxi»ty T'a an oma* n ma ’ax 

X"atwi niyiaun 'x 
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The Overviews 



An Overview- 
Creation * 

I. Before the Beginning 

Prior to creation T3 rior to creation there was nothing save the glory 
there was nothing 1 Q f G 0C J. Nothing — it is a concept that we, 

God. creatures in a physical world, cannot even begin to 
comprehend, just as the blind cannot comprehend 
the sunset and the deaf a symphony. Can we con¬ 
ceive of a world without time or space? We can speak 
of it, think of it, but the truth is that we cannot really 
imagine phenomena so foreign to our experience. It 
is illustrative that the most vividly imaginative fic¬ 
tional conceptions of creatures from another planet 
do not really leave the experience of Mother Earth — 
they portray beings that are a montage of living 
things and laboratory experiments, but there is 
nothing that is truly beyond experiences of man. 

Existence prior to creation is unfathomable. There 
was no sun nor moon — they were created on the fourth 
day. There were no angels — they were created on the 
second day. There was not even light or darkness — 
they were created on the first day. That seems like a 
contradiction in terms; if there was no light then 
there was automatically darkness, for is not darkness 
the absence of light? No, for even that seemingly 
basic concept is a product of our earthbound ex¬ 
perience. 

There was only God, incorporeal, omnipresent, 
without beginning and without end. But God wanted 
to do good to beings apart from Himself, and in order 
to make it possible for Him to do so, He created a uni¬ 
ons treatment of Creation is based primarily on Derech Hashem 
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Because God is 
absolutely perfect , 
he wanted the good 
that He would 
confer upon others 
to be equally perfect. 


To Confer 
Good 


In order for the 
intended goodness 
to be worthy of the 
Source of all good, it 
would have to be of 
a nature that could 
be earned by the 
beneficiary. 


The choice could not 
be obvious. One 
does not reward a 
child for not putting 
his hand into a fiery 
oven. 


verse with human life. Because God is absolutely 
perfect, he wanted the good that He would confer 
upon others to be equally perfect. This could be pos¬ 
sible only if the beneficiaries of His goodness would 
be enabled to share in the perfection of His Glory. 

His wisdom decreed that simply to create a being and 
lavish upon him the blessings of his Maker would 
not be enough, because the person who has not 
earned reward feels no satisfaction in undeserved 
gifts. They are KSICOI KOrn, the bread of shame, 
because, rather than make the recipient feel proud 
that he has been found deserving, he feels humiliated 
that he is showered with blessings that are not truly 
his. Thus in order for the intended goodness to be 
worthy of the Source of all good, it would have to be 
of a nature that could be earned by the beneficiary 
and thus be the greatest possible source of satisfac¬ 
tion, fulfillment, and happiness to him. 

In order to achieve this goal, God desired these 
conditions: man. His intended creature, had to have 
free choice; he had to be placed in a setting where he 
would be required to choose between good and evil; 
and the choice could not be obvious — if it were then 
it would be ludicrous to reward man for choosing 
well. After all, one does not reward a child for not 
putting his hand into a fiery oven. 

If the superiority of good over evil were too 
manifest, the choice would become an automatic, in¬ 
stinctive decision; one unworthy of the sort of 
reward God wanted to bestow. The goal could be 
achieved only if the holiness of God were so con¬ 
cealed that it would be possible to err. If man could 
live in an atmosphere of conflict between good and 
evil, an atmosphere where evil was not only plausible 
but tempting, not only tempting but rewarding, then 
the successful struggle against seduction would 
steadily elevate him. At every stage of his existence 
he would face new challenges, always struggling 
against the desires of the flesh and the titillation of 
the temptation that shouted to him, 'In hedonism 
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In hedonism there is there is pleasure, in wealth there is comfort, in 

pleasure, in wealth j, t h ere is fulfillment.' If he could then sur- 
there is comfort, in 

culture there is mount the 'obvious' and cleave to the way or God, 
fulfillment. reC0 g n j z i n g that the alluring impediments were 

nothing more than a mirage, his spiritual growth 
would be constant, and eventually he would be 
worthy of the reward which God created the uni¬ 
verse in order to bestow. 


II. Good and Evil 


Existence 
of Evil 


'Good' is the pre¬ 
sence of God; evil 
is not His absence— 
for He is everywhere 
— but His 
hiddenness, the lack 
of awareness that He 
is present. 


The more one is 
aware of His 
Presence, the more 
that place or 
situation is good. A 
crowded study hall, 
a synagogue, a poor 
threshold hallowed 
with a food package. 


Rut if God is everywhere, and nothing can exist 
^unless He makes it so — □1’* bj? imu? unmpil 
micros ny/ya Tran, In His goodness He constantly 
renews the acts of creation every day — how then can 
we associate Him with the existence of evil? 

In order to understand this, we must redefine good 
and evil. We think of 'good' as whatever gives us 
satisfaction. To a child, good is ice cream and a bicy¬ 
cle. To an adult, good can be anything from an un¬ 
disturbed hour with a tractate of the Talmud to — as 
we move toward the other extreme of the human 
spectrum — a symphony concert, accumulation of 
wealth, sensual gratification, sadistic subjugation of 
others. Always, one man's good is another's 
foolishness or evil. 

The Torah defines 'good' differently. 'Good' is the 
presence of God; evil is not His absence — for He is 
everywhere — but His hiddenness, the lack of 
awareness that He is present. 

The cardinal principles of Jewish belief are that 
God exists and that He is One. His Oneness implies 
that rpJ’tt “tnK rvb, there is no place free from 
Him. The more one is aware of His Presence, the 
more that place or situation is good. A crowded study 
hall reverberating with the crescendo of Torah study, 
a synagogue filled with children speaking to their 
Father, a poor threshold hallowed with a food 
package that will gladden a hungry family — all these 
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It is when we do not 
perceive His 
Presence, when we 
fail to see purpose 
and direction in 
earthly affairs that 
we live with evil. 


'It Is 
Enough' 

He subjected His all- 
pervasive holiness to 
limitation upon 
limitation to disguise 
and conceal His 
Presence. 


It continued to 
expand until Cod 
said 'It is enough'. 


are good, because they are manifestations of His ex¬ 
istence in the minds and hearts of people. But scenes 
of suffering and tragedy can also be good if we could 
but realize that all is part of His master plan. It is 
when we do not perceive His Presence, when we fail 
to see purpose and direction in earthly affairs that we 
live with evil. In short, evil is a condition where God 
is not seen. 

There are situations in life that seem inherently 
evil: surely the ugliness of man at his worst cannot 
be described as good, or even neutral. But even they 
can serve as a vehicle for elevating man. If he sur¬ 
mounts the challenge that they present, then he has 
become a better, stronger person. The person who 
lives in a cruel society as Abraham did and remains 
kind and compassionate, has grown. The one who 
travels through a deceitful land and remains honest 
and upright as Jacob did, has grown. Thus, the evil 
around him served the beneficial purpose of elevat¬ 
ing him to further greatness. 

In order to create the conditions for this type of 
choice, God created a world where His Presence 
would be obscure enough to enable man not to see it, 
if he so chose. He subjected his all-pervasive holiness 
to Diyny “inN Diyny, limitation upon limitation, as 
layer after layer of material existence built up to dis¬ 
guise and conceal His Presence. This process was set 
in motion by God and continued until He, in His 
Supreme Wisdom, determined that it had reached its 
desired extent. 

God's name ’“ny, Sh.add.ai, is derived from the 
phrase n iBbiyb “ibnuj ■»», He Who said to His obiy, 
world, 'it is enough' (Zohar, Pesikta, Tanchuma). In 
its plain meaning, it refers to the physical expansion 
of the earth. Creation began with a single point on 
earth, the mnty pK, Even Sh'siah, the rock in the 
Holy of Holies in the Temple upon which the Holy Ark 
rested. It was given that name obiyn nnunn ubbw, 
for from it the earth 'sprang forth.' It continued 
to expand until God said, 'It is enough.' Had He said 
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Every physical 
phenomenon has its 
spiritual 
counterpart. 


Because He was not 
hidden, His Name 
need not be hidden. 


The 

Measure of 
Hiddenness 

This increasing 
extent of hiddenness 
had to continue until 
it reached the right 
state. 


it sooner, the planet would have been smaller; had 
He said it later, the planet would have continued to 
grow. He allowed the process to continue until the 
mass of earth achieved the proper size and balance of 
forces it needed to support the quality and extent of 
life that He desired for it (Zohar). 

This is the purely material sense of Shaddai. But 
every physical phenomenon has its spiritual counter¬ 
part. The name Olam, earth has a spiritual connota¬ 
tion, and God's command 'it is enough' applies to 
this other aspect as well. 

The most vital element in creation is spirituality. It 
is obscured by the material, interlaced with evil, dis¬ 
guised by statistics, logic, and data. But it is man's task 
on earth to cut away the earthly insulation that pre¬ 
vents the rays of spirituality from warming his soul. 
The Torah says "H Ihb npT nn ubyb nt, This is 
My Name forever and this is My memorial for all 
generations (Exodus 3:15). The Talmud notes that 
the word Dbyb, forever, is spelled the same way as 
nbyb, to he hidden. From this spelling with its 
implication that God's Name would be 'hidden', the 
Sages derive that mp3 ’3K 3J"D3 kS, 'I [My 

Name] am not to be pronounced as I am written.' 
Hence the law that it is forbidden to pronounce the 
Four-Letter Name of God as it is written. There was 
one exception to the rule that God's Name may not 
be properly pronounced — the Holy Temple. There, 
because His Presence was apparent, His Name could 
be said. Because He was not hidden, His Name need 
not he hidden (Ritva). 

God's Name is hidden — His very Presence is hidden 
within the universe He created. This is the meaning 
of inK 01203*, the one limitation after another 

by means of which He steadily diminished the 
perceptibility of His holiness, by means of which he 
made the obliroby world an instrument to hide 
Himself from His creatures. This increasing extent of 
hiddenness had to continue until it reached the right 
state — the state at which man could be deceived into 
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thinking that there is nb’bm on no God save for the 
dictates of his senses and his lust for power and 
license, but also the state at which sincere, seeking 
men could find God's presence on earth and in every 
aspect of life. When that point was reached mbiyb “in* 
n, God said to His Olam, His process of hiding the 
Godly Presence, that it was enough. 

Indeed, we may perhaps be permitted to say that 
the creation of the primeval 'darkness/ con¬ 

stituted this very process. As mentioned above, 
darkness was a creation, not merely the absence of 
light. Rashi quotes the Sages, that during the first 
day, iramw □’•u/nnu/n "|U/m tik, light and 
darkness were intermixed (Gen. 1:4). Surely if light 
were present then darkness could not have existed — 
unless it was a specific creation that was not subject 
to the light. It may well be that, in the spiritual sense. 
The 'darkness' of the 'darkness' of that first day was the very limita- 
the first day was the tj on 0 b scure d God's Presence. It was when the 

very limitation that 

obscured God's extent of material obscurity had adequately veiled 
Presence. clarity of spiritual vision that God declared an 
end to the process of ever-expanding darkness. 


III. Man's Role 


To See 
the Truth 


Because it could be 
done, man was 
required to do it. 
Because it was not 
an easy task, he 
would be amply 
deserving of reward 
if he achieved it. 


^J^hat task accomplished, the world was ready for 
man. To see the light through the mists would 
not be easy, but it could be done if man were honest 
in seeking the truth rather than satisfying his animal 
desires. Because it could be done, man was required 
to do it. Because it was not an easy task, he would be 
amply deserving of reward if he achieved it. Thus, 
God satisfied the motive of creation: He would be 
able to confer good upon man, but it would not be a 
cheap, undeserved good. Man could attain it only by 
elevating the spiritual in himself and by uniting it 
with the spiritual in creation. He would see the uni- 
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Israel — 
People and 
Land 

In all of creation, 
only man has 
unlimited freedom 
of choice. 


Until the time of the 
Patriarchs, all men 
were equal both in 
their calling and in 
their opportunity to 
achieve the heavenly 
goal set for them. 


verse for what it was, a camouflage disguising what 
was truly meaningful and eternal. He would realize 
that in total immersion in Torah even amid poverty, 
hunger, and thirst, lay a degree of happiness and 
contentment in this world that was infinitely greater 
than any to be found in wealth, luxury, and self- 
indulgence (see Avos 6:1). 

To whatever extent he is able to accomplish that, 
man attains a degree of perfection that is 
somewhat akin to that of His Maker. By uniting his 
intellect with that of God through the study of Torah 
and by perfecting his deeds through the performance 
of the commandments, man earns the degree of 
perfection that it is possible for him to attain, and the 
degree of reward that God seeks to give. 

In ail of creation, only man has unlimited freedom of 
choice. The forces of nature have no such freedom. 
The natural forces are under the control of angels 
who serve as the intermediaries in carrying out God's 
will. Thus we find references in the words of the 
Sages to the angels of the sea, the angels of in¬ 
dividual nations, even the angels of blades of grass. 
These angelic ministers carry out God's dictates 
throughout the universe. The only exceptions are the 
people of Israel and Eretz Israel, both of which have 
greater holiness and are, therefore, guided only by 
God Himself. 

The Jewish people began to attain this degree of 
holiness through the deeds of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob. Until the time of the Patriarchs, all men were 
equal both in their calling and in their opportunity to 
achieve the heavenly goal set for them. But the ten 
generations up to Noah, failed to achieve their mis¬ 
sion, and the ten generations from Noah to Abraham 
failed again, (see Overview to Noah) until Abraham 
founded the nation that would become God's 
chosen one. Eretz Israel, because creation began from 
the 'even sh'siah' on the holy mountain — is the 
center of creation' in the material sense, and it is the 
center of holiness on earth, as well (Ramban). 
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The Higher 
Power 

Despite the laws of 
nature and the 
angels who carry 
them out, there is a 
power higher then 
them — man. 


Why should the 
study of Torah or 
the performance of 
the commandments 
affect crops, bank 
accounts, and 
battles ? 


Man's deeds can 
split the sea and stop 
the sun, water the 
desert and silence a 
cannon, because the 
world's existence is 
founded in the spirit 
of God. 


Despite the laws of nature and the angels who carry 
them out, there is a power higher than them — man. 
For it was given to him through his free choice, to 
make nature yield to him. Throughout the Torah are 
sprinkled blessings that will come to man if he makes 
the Torah his love and the commandments his pur¬ 
suit. 

Indeed, as Ramban explains, this is one of the 
great miracles of creation. It is not at all surprising 
that man can sanctify himself and earn the blessings 
of holiness through immersion in spiritual pursuit. 
That souls can cleave to God after they leave their 
bodies, or that righteous human beings can be 
rewarded with the superhuman height of prophecy is 
not at all surprising: spiritual attainment is deserving 
of spiritual reward. But rain, prosperity, security, 
triumph over enemies? Why should the study of 
Torah or the performance of commandments affect 
crops, bank accounts, and battles? That is one of the 
great miracles of creation. For that reason the Torah 
declines to promise spiritual rewards instead of 
material ones; the first are understood, the second 
could never be fathomed had not the Torah made 
them plain. 

It is clear, therefore, that man s deeds are not 
statistics in a personal ledger. They can split the sea 
and stop the sun, water the desert and silence a can¬ 
non, because the world's existence is founded in the 
spirit of God. It is covered and camouflaged, but 
without it there is no universe, for without God's 
Presence — open or concealed — nothing can exist. 
Man can unite himself in thought and deed with that 
Presence. When he does so he has fulfilled the pur¬ 
pose of creation, and creation bends to his needs. 
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IV. More Worlds Than One 


What is a 
World? 


Do the intellectual 
and the aborigine 
live in the same 
world? A person's 
world consists of far 
more than sand and 
sea. 


Is it merely 
figurative to say that 
the Chofetz Chaim 
and the Cerer Rebbe 
did not inhabit the 
same world as Hitler 
and Stalin? 


The one below was 
the human 
complement of the 
one above — except 
that it was greater, 
because creation 
came into being to 
serve it and to be 
influenced by it. 


"Even in this world of obscurity and hiddenness, 
^there are still many levels of existence — many 
worlds. Can one say that the great and holy sage and 
the avaricious criminal inhabit the same world in any 
save the physical sense? Do the intellectual and the 
aborigine live in the same world? A person's world 
consists of far more than sand and sea — in essence 
the physical peculiarities of his existence are no more 
important than the brown paper bag in which a 
treasure may be wrapped. 

In these terms, we can catch the merest glimpse of 
the vast difference between essence and ap¬ 
purtenance. Some people do indeed believe that 
clothes make the man, while others know that worth 
makes him. Some judge a person by his cover, others 
by his content. Is it merely figurative to say that the 
Chofetz Chaim and the Gerer Rebbi did not inhabit 
the same world as Hitler and Stalin? 

Just as there are parallel lines of existence between 
righteous and wicked, so, too, there are higher 
worlds than any we can conceive of. The Sages tell us 
that there is a Holy Temple in heaven that awaits the 
final redemption of Israel when it will descend to 
earth. It is not a building of brick and mortar. There 
is a spiritual Temple which will one day become 
clothed in physical form and take shape on earth just 
as the Torah of black fire on white fire took the form 
of parchment and ink and earthly commandments. 
There was a physical Garden of Eden and there is a 
heavenly paradise — the first is the physical 
manifestation of the second. When Jacob returned to 
the land of Canaan he saw a company of angels and 
named the place M achanaim, twin camps. Ramban 
explains that there were two camps — one, a com¬ 
pany of angels on high; the other, Jacob's company 
below. The one below was the human complement of 
the one above — except that it was greater, because 
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creation came into being to serve it and to be in¬ 
fluenced by it. 


Two Suns 


Although the sun, 
the moon, and the 
stars are physical 
things, they are also 
the garb of 
metaphysical 
properties and 
emanations by 
which God infuses 
spiritual life to 
creation. 


There are other holy 
places on earth: 
synagogues, study 
halls, Eretz Y israel, 
homes that are 
founded upon and 
guided by the 
dictates of Torah. It 
is upon such places 
that God smiles in 
the benevolent glow 
of His Presence. 


Even familiar sights exist on levels beyond our 
perception. With this concept Rau Moshe Chaim Luz- 
zatto, in Adir BabAarom explains many seemingly 
difficult Talmudic passages concerning the sun. 

'The sun should have set in the middle of the sky' 
(Sanhedrin 91 b) — how is this possible? He splits the 
windows of the firmament and removes the sun from 
its place' (Siddur) — but the earth is round and it cir¬ 
cles the sun continuously; from what 'place' is the 
sun removed? 

The fact is, however, that although the sun, the 
moon, and the stars are physical things, they are also 
the garb of metaphysical properties and emanations 
by which God infuses spiritual life to creation. 
Whenever the Sages refer to astronomical 
phenomena that contradict observable facts, they are 
referring to this spiritual aspect — the higher world — 
of those heavenly bodies. It is certainly true that, 
because the earth is round, there is no factual basis 
for saying that any point on the globe is 'the east' — 
wherever one stands on earth, there is always a point 
further east as one continues to go round and round, 
nor does the world have a top or center. But in a 
higher sense, it has. 

The Even Sh'siah is the top, the center, because it 
was the beginning of creation and remained forever 
the point of utmost holiness on earth. There are other 
holy places on earth: synagogues, study halls, Erefz 
Y israel, homes that are founded upon and guided by 
the dictates of Torah. It is upon such places that God 
smiles in the benevolent glow of His Presence with 
emanations that are dispatched to earth by means of 
the sun. When the sun moves above a place that is 
deserving of these spiritual rays, God removes the 
higher sun from its place in heaven. It proceeds 
through the 'windows' of the firmament and un- 
perceptibly melds with the ball of gas that 
astronomers call the sun. When the sun goes by the 
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That, too, is part of 
the sun's task, just 
as it is part of a 
teacher's job to 
apply band-aids and 
care for bloody 
noses. 

The sun does all the 
things that scientists 
say it does, but their 
vision fails them 
before they can see 
the sun's greatest 
tasks, before they 
can bask in its 
spiritual rays. 

Each person can be 
buffeted by the 
angelic enforcers of 
the law of nature, or 
he can rise above 
them and bend them 
to his greatness. 


repositories of spirituality on earth, it is indeed fit¬ 
ting that 'it should set in the midst of the sky': the 
spiritual manifestation should cease to radiate, not 
the gaseous mass that provides light, heat, and 
energy — that physical body rotates endlessly, 
serving its planetary satellites everywhere on earth. 

That, too, is part of the sun's task, just as it is part 
of a teacher's job to apply band-aids and care for 
bloody noses. But his main task is to inspire a child 
with a love of Torah and an unquenchable desire to 
make it his. The sun does all the things that scientists 
say it does, but their vision fails them before they can 
see the sun's greatest tasks, before they can bask in 
its spiritual rays. 

All of this is part of the creation in which we live: 
limitation upon limitation, level after level. Each 
person lives in his own world with the responsibility 
to climb to a higher one and the danger that he will 
stumble and fall to a lower one. Each person can be 
buffeted by the angelic enforcers of the laws of 
nature, or he can rise above them and bend them to 
his greatness. He can be one more earthly creature, 
hardly rising above animal life, or he can become the 
fulfillment of God's wish when He created heaven 
and earth and said DIN Let us make man. 
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An Overview— 
Adam — And Sin * 


I. The Greatness of Adam 


Unimagin¬ 
able Stature 


Who was Adam 
whose sin played 
such a pivotal role in 
the history and 
destiny of man? 


If the angels didn't 
know, can we 
mortals hope to 
know? 


T n order to understand a sin, one must understand 
the sinner. Moses — master of all prophets, most 
trusted in God's universe, most humble of men — 
was denied the cherished goal of entering Eretz Israel 
because he hit the stone and chastised the people 
(Numbers 20:7-13). There are many differing ex¬ 
planations of the sin; the commentators themselves 
find it hard to explain how Moses' deed and words 
were serious enough to merit so severe a punishment. 
Any understanding of the sin of Moses, as of any of 
the ancients, requires a realization that they were so 
great that their actions were measured by standards 
far above our own (see Overview, ArtScroll edition 
of Ruth). 

Who was Adam whose sin played such a pivotal 
role in the history and destiny of man? 

"imb wpii morn ’sxbra kidjuo 

uni? 

When he was created the angels erred 
[thinking he was a divine being] and 
wished t6 sing ' Holy' before him (Mid¬ 
rash). 

The very angels thought that Adam was a deity. 
They had no concept of what he really was. We can¬ 
not even imagine how exalted was his greatness — 
for, if the angels didn't know, can we mortals hope to 
know? 


* The following treatment is based primarily on Michtav me'Eliyahu 
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There was no facet 
of creation, from the 
most mundane to 
the most sublime, 
that Adam did not 
encompass. 


Having these barest 
insights into the 
greatness of Adam, 
we still know 
nothing of his 
awesome nature. 


Adam's 

World 


cpun ... yp-ib iv y m ikh ]n ehk 

mn ibid nyi nbiyn 
Adam extended from the earth to the fir¬ 
mament . . . from one end of the earth to 
the other (Chagigah 12a) 

This statement of the Sages has a profound 
spiritual dimension. There was no facet of creation, 
from the most mundane to the most sublime, that 
Adam did not encompass. Nothing was hidden from 
him. More — no one ever comprehended better than 
Adam how each of his actions could determine the 
course of creation. The angels knew that, ultimately, 
it was not they who controlled him, but he who con¬ 
trolled them, for the Divine Will made the function¬ 
ing of earth dependent upon the deeds of man (see 
Overview of Creation above). 

nnnn ’bjba ^urb pan ropy w 
[After Adam's death] his two heels were 
like two suns (Bava Basra 58a). 

Even after his sin and after death, the holiness of 
Adam was so awesome that the least significant part 
of his body, his heel, was as brilliant as the sun. 

Having these barest insights into the greatness of 
Adam, we still know nothing of his awesome nature; 
it is sufficient to know that the distance between his 
loftiness and ourselves is like the distance between 
heaven and earth. Only in these terms can we hope to 
have a faint understanding of his sin. Surely, 
however, we cannot either understand it or learn 
from it to perfect our own puny selves unless we 
banish from our minds the foolish myth of 'apples in 
Eden'. 

Adam's 'world' was much different from our own. 
He tilled and planted without tools: he was placed in 
the Garden of Eden mnwbi TWV myna mayb 
myyn t<b myna, he was conscious in his everyday 
life that he worked the Garden of Eden through the 
performance of positive commandments and he 
protected it by means of avoiding transgression. We, 
too, 'know' this, but only in an abstract sense. As 
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As believers we 
know that our deeds 
matter; but as part 
of a physical, cause- 
and-effect world, we 
find ourselves seeing 
and feeling the 
afficacy of 
medicines and 
surgeons, of 
bulldozers and 
bricklayers, of 
bombs and 
physicists 


Our greatest people 
found no difficulty 
in casting their lots 
for service of 
God without 
knowing where the 
next morning's 
breakfast would 
come from. 


believers, we know that our deeds matter; but as part 
of a physical, cause-and-effect world, we find 
ourselves seeing and feeling the efficacy of medicines 
and surgeons, of bulldozers and bricklayers, of 
bombs and physicists. True, the Talmud says, pH 
man xon KbN matt Tny, it is not the poisonous snake 
that kills, but the sin that kills (Berachos 33aJ. The 
snake, the bullet, the runaway auto, the disease — 
these are but the messengers that carry out a decree 
sealed by human misdeed. They are no more the 
cause of death than the white sheet pulled over the 
face of the expired patient. 

We may find it so hard to believe that spiritual 
causes brought about physical effects that most of us 
are quick to point to impressive lists of external fac¬ 
tors that caused them to be so. But this is nothing 
more than a sympton of God's concealment in this 
Olam-world of hiddenness. The great Jewish 
believers knew it to be so. 

*n rnm 'H3 ny? 1 : “pan -]m3 

Blessed is the man who trusts in God and 
who makes God the source of his trust 
(Jeremiah 1 7:7). 

Chidushei HaRim explains that the two halves of 
the verse are dependent upon one another: the more 
one trusts in God, the more God justifies his trust 
with the result that his trust in God continues to in¬ 
crease. Our greatest people found no difficulty in 
casting their lots for service of God without knowing 
where the next morning's breakfast would come 
from. Indeed, pn ■’bsittb sbn min mrPJ sb, Torah 
was given only to the generation that ate the manna 
(Mechilta). They learned in their everyday lives that 
they could live in a barren wilderness without fear, in 
secure confidence that God's promise was their as¬ 
surance of the next days sustenance. Only after 
developing such faith was Israel worthy of receiving 
the Torah. 

As the Kotzker said, Torah greatness can be at¬ 
tained only when there is indifference to need for 
financial security. Torah is the wisdom of God; the 
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Torah sage unites his own mind with the intelligence 
of the Creator. To the extent that he is concerned 
with his needs in this world, he cannot escape its 
snares to ascend to a higher one. 

For us, mired in our work ethic and forty hour 
week, faith is a fringe benefit we can afford only 
after having attained bogus 'security.' After telling 
an inspiring story of a great tzaddik's perfect faith, 
we return our shoulders to the wheel. Adam not only 
knew but saw that his service of God was the deter¬ 
mining factor in his success. And he saw it to a 
greater extent than any man who ever lived — until 
he sinned! 

II. Adam's Sin 


r nrpivn \A/ was difference between Adam before 

foreign v y ^ sjn and Adam aftef lhe sin? 

e r Each of us is subject to his own temptations — 

tion some money, some to lust, some to glory, some to 
power. Whatever our spiritual station, there are some 
sins that tempt us sorely, others that have conquered 
us, and still others that we never even consider. 


Which of us, Which of us, imperfect though we are, would at- 

'Zre^wluUatier^t tem P l to commit a barbaric atrocity? We know that 
to commit a barbaric human beings have, do, and will commit such acts — 
atrocitty. even p eo p{ e w ho love their families, assist helpless 
old people across the street, and consider themselves 
civilized. Nevertheless, we don't consider ourselves 


prey to this pathology. There may be gossip on our 
tongues and larceny (in varying degrees) in our 
hearts; but some transgressions are beyond the pale, 
are so unjustifiably evil that in no way could we con¬ 
ceive of ourselves ever commiting them. They are 
beyond our thought processes. Even modern ter- 
Certam behavior is minology reflects this conviction: certain behavior is 
Cal jungfc e -bu/that ca ^ e d ^e law of the jungle — but that behavior is 

behavior is beneath beneath us, because we live in 'civilization', not the 
us, because we live ■ 1 

in 'civilizationnot J un gie. 

the jungle. This can help us understand, in small measure, the 
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Adam was not the 
mixture of good and 
evil inclinations. 

We have /usfs and 
desires. We want 
them, our psyche 
demands them. 


But after the sin, 
man changed. The 
urge to sin was no 
longer dangled in 
front of him by a 
seductive serpent; it 
had become part of 
him. 


How could 
it happen? 


greatness of Adam before his sin. Ramban explains, 
and Rjiv Chaim of Volozhin in Nefesh HaChaim 
elaborates, that when Adam was created, his nature 
was to do good. He was not the mixture of good and 
evil inclinations that human beings are today. We 
have lusts and desires that are part of our very 
humanity. The desire for wealth, comfort, and 
pleasure is not whispered in our ears by some outside 
agency seeking to lead us astray. We want them, our 
psyche demands them. We are born as selfish beings 
who would grow up to be totally avaricious and 
hedonistic were it not for the strictures of society and 
the strength of developing conscience. Adam was 
different: his innate nature was good and it sought to 
perform nothing but the will of his Maker. 

Of course, he had free will, for, as we have seen 
above, without man's free-willed struggle to choose 
good over evil, the purpose of creation could not be 
fulfilled. But the temptation to evil was not a part of 
him; it came from without and it was against his 
nature. He was free to heed its blandishments just as 
we are free to place ourselves in great danger or even 
to commit suicide, but such courses are as alien to 
our nature as evil was to Adam's. When the call to 
sin came to Adam, it came not from within himself, 
but from the serpent who served as the embodiment 
of the Satanic evil inclination. But after the sin, man 
changed. The urge to sin was no longer dangled in 
front of him by a seductive serpent; it had become 
part of him. Now the desire for forbidden fruits 
comes from within man; when we sin, we respond 
not to the urging of an outside force, but to our own 
desires. It is we — not it or they — who urge 
transgression upon us. 

If Adam was so great how could he sin? If he has so 
clear a perception of God's holiness, and was himself 
a person of such exalted spirituality, how could any 
outside temptation have swayed him? 

Even at his rarefied level, there was still a chal¬ 
lenge. Temptation came from outside, but Adam was 
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It was his mission to 
elevate himself to a 
level where the urge 
to sin was so 
patently false and 
senseless that it 
made no more 
impact on him that 
the buzzing of a fly. 


His immediate 
challenge was to 
resist the inclination 
to disobey. 


In the heavenly 
scale, mighty 
rewards are not 
earned by puny 
achievements. 


capable of hearing and understanding it: it was his 
mission to elevate himself to a level where the urge to 
sin was so patently false and senseless that it made 
no more impact on him than the buzzing of a fly. 
Holy though he was by virtue of being the hand¬ 
iwork of God and the subject of angelic awe and 
praise, he was still created in partnership with the 
earth. His animal flesh was the agent of Olam-earth 
to conceal even greater levels of holiness: it was his 
mission to elevate even the fleshly, the earthly, until 
the very veils shone with the splendor of their 
Creator. 

To us — intertwined and interlocked as we are in 
contradiction, doubt, and temptation — Adam's chal¬ 
lenge seems like simplicity itself. But it was a real 
challenge, nevertheless. Had he persevered during 
the few hours between his creation and the onset of 
the first Sabbath, the purpose of creation would have 
been achieved and the rest of history would have 
been a tale of perfection and sublime enjoyment of 
God's rewards. His immediate challenge was to resist 
the inclination to disobey represented by the serpent, 
and to cleave ever closer to God despite the barrier of 
flesh that removed him from the ultimate heavenly 
glory. That the challenge was indeed worthy of even 
so great a creature as Adam is plain from the reward 
in store. The purpose of creation was God's wish to 
bestow well-deserved, hard-earned reward — and 
that purpose would have been achieved in just a few 
hours had not Adam succumbed. In the heavenly 
scale, mighty rewards are not earned by puny 
achievements. No matter how convinced we are that 
we would have done better had we had the oppor¬ 
tunity, we must realize that our lack of comprehen¬ 
sion does not minimize Adam's challenge. Just as we 
have no conception of his greatness, we have no con¬ 
ception of the seeds of his failure. 


His 

Mission 


Adam's mission was to create a Kiddush Hashem, 
Sanctification of the Name, by overcoming the temp¬ 
tation to sin. But because the temptation came from 
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Had the falsehood of 
evil been less plain 
to him; had he been 
forced to choose 
between pleasant 
and ugly instead of 
between truth and 
falsehood, then the 
potential 
sanctification would 
have been much 
greater. 


Until then, Adam 
and Eve wore no 
clothing — for why 
Should they? All of 
their organs were 
tools in the service 
of Cod. 


without, the Kiddush Hashem could never be as 
great as it would have been had he been able to over¬ 
come an internal urge to do wrong. Had the 
falsehood of evil been less plain to him; had he been 
forced to choose between pleasant and ugly instead 
of between truth and falsehood, then the potential 
sanctification would have been much greater. The 
businessman sanctifies the Name far more by not 
cheating his competitors than by not murdering 
them. The Torah scholar sanctifies the Name far 
more by not wasting a precious moment than by not 
burning his books. Because it is man's mission to 
glorify God's name — T*nioa nln:? 1 ?! lOpan b‘3, 
everyone that is called by My Name, and l have 
created him for My Glory (Isaiah 43:7) — Adam 
hoped to accomplish greater glory for God by sub¬ 
jecting himself to and persevering against a greater 
challenge. 

The Tree of the Knowledge of Good and Evil, yy 
ini njnn, contained more than luscious, attrac¬ 
tive fruit. It represented the mixture of good and evil, 
a conflict between desire and conscience. The com¬ 
mentators explain that when he ate of the tree, Adam 
changed. No longer was temptation a serpent that 
sought to attract his interest from a distance. No 
longer was sin like a fire beckoning him to jump into 
its consuming flame. Temptation entered inside him 
and became part of him. Lust was no longer the mes¬ 
sage of a glib serpent, it was the desire of pleasure- 
seeking man. Until then, Adam and Eve wore no 
clothing — for why should they? All of their organs 
were tools in the service of God. There was no dif¬ 
ference between mind and heart, between hands and 
other parts of the body. There was no need for 
shame, for animal lust was not a human attribute. 


His Failure ^ ter eat ‘ n 8 the f ru lt of the tree, however, 
'knowledge' entered man. It was not a new dimen¬ 
sion in the knowledge of good — Adam's knowledge 
of the good was intimate and awesome before then. It 
was an awareness that good and evil are intertwined 
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and that his limbs and organs, divinely bestowed in¬ 
struments of good, could also be the tools of lust. 
Mating had been exclusively the means of fulfilling 
God's injunction to be fruitful and multiply, to 
produce new bearers of God's mission, new creatures 
to whom the angels would sing and pay obeisance. 
After his sin and his attainment of a new 
'knowledge' of desire, it became a means toward 
gratifying man's most powerful urge and transform¬ 
ing human beings into two-legged animals. 
Therefore, the immediate product of the forbidden 
meal was shame and the need for clothing. Man 
Man knew the knew the anguish of his new knowledge, for it was a 

an knowlelge' S for7t knowledge that brought lust and impurity inside him 
was a knowledge and sullied the organs that had once existed only for 

that brought lust 
and impurity inside 

him and sullied the For a human being to face such a challenge and 
existed only for surmount it is indeed a task or enormous dimculty. 
good. Success constitutes a high degree of Kiddush 
Hashem. That was what Adam wanted. By making 
his task harder, he was hoping to serve his Maker 
To find one's way in better. To find one's way in darkness is a greater feat 

tha " in sunlight. Adam thought he could 

in the sunlight, please God by plunging into darkness. The hidden- 

couti'please^God by ness crea hon itself was not enough for him; he 
plunging into thought he could serve God more if he served Him in 

i i v 

aar ness. new wa y S> He was wr0 ng. He changed his mission, 
changed his essence, drew more veils of obscurity 
between himself and God, exchanged Eden for this¬ 
tles and thorns, diminished his labor from positive 
and negative commandments to plow and scythe, 
changed from a target of the serpent to its host. 



The Effect 
of Sin 


Had Adam not sinned, his life would have been an 
upward spiral of spiritual elevation. But he did. By 
doing so he caused a basic change in his make-up, 
and, therefore, in his mission. Up to then evil had 
been an outside temptation, a clear-cut falsehood 
with no claim on the credence of man; by eating the 
fruit that held the knowledge of combined good and 
evil, Adam took evil into himself. It became part of 
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From then on, his 
evil inclination 
became 7 want, I 
desire, / need. . 

Perfection would re¬ 
quire millenia and 
the combined efforts 
of countless millions 
of human beings 
down the genera¬ 
tions. 


his nature and from then on, his evil inclination 
became 'I want, I desire, I need. . . .' 

The perfection of newly fallen man required a 
new, laborious, seemingly endless process. It would 
require millenia and the combined efforts of 
countless millions of human beings down the genera¬ 
tions. We cannot understand why this particular 
course was necessary, but so the divine wisdom 
decreed. Man's emergence from evil to good became 
infinitely more difficult because his perception of 
good and evil became clouded. Lust and temptation 
became part of him and he began to see evil as un¬ 
pleasant, ugly, not nice' — or enticing. Since that 
day, man's history has been an unending effort to 
raise himself out of that morass and to return to that 


original realization when good and evil were distinct 
and clear cut. 


In his present form, man cannot return to his 
original state. Only through death and resuscitation 
could he be born once again as man before the sin. 
For this reason, the sin brought death upon the 
human race. It was not a vindictive punishment; had 
that been the case, succeeding generations would not 
have fallen victim to the decree. Death became the 
only road to renewed perfection; by means of it, man 
left the life and earth that had become imperfect and, 
when the proper moment in God's design arrived, his 
soul would return to a new life in a world of renewed 


During this interval perfection. During this interval and again in its new 

T/IXmm /'woSd life ' the soul wou * d rea P the reward it had earned by 
reap the reward it its degree of success in the struggle to wrest good 
had earned by its f rom s concealment on earth (Derech Hashem). 

the struggle to wrest The state of creation following the sin was confu- 
S c°e°a1Jenron S earth. s ^ on - From state of clear-cut division between 


good and evil, there emerged desire for evil and 
revulsion for good, impaired recognition of which 
Man's mission on was which, and a blurring of values. Man's mission 

e *LtpantfoTH^had on earth became nbmn, separation. He had to find 
to find the good the good both within himself and in the world 

°^nTin the 'world around him, and he had to identify the evil mas- 
around him. querading as good. The most dangerous result of his 
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At his best , he 
recognizes God as 
the true Judge, but 
he is inadequate to 
recognize the 
ultimate goodness in 
apparent tragedy. 
That will have to 
wait. 


sin was the confusion. In a sense, earth returned to 
its primeval state when light and darkness reigned in 
an ill-defined mixture until God separated them. 
Now man had created a new mixture within himself 
and it became his mission to define the ingredients 
once again (Sfas Ernes). 

With that task accomplished man can once again 
see creation as it truly is. The Sages say: 

xrrxn iun _in* 'n rp.iii tonn oi^a — 

_xron na xnx n iidk ?xin “inx ixb 

mun -|na ioin mmu nmun by nm nbiyn 
pn inn imx myn rrrnun byi munm 
Tunm mun ibn xnn nbiyb .nnxn 
On that day Hashem will be one (Zecharia 
14:9). 

Isn't He one now as well? Rabbi Acha bar 
Chanina said, The World to Come is not 
lilce this world. In this world, for good 
news one says, 'Blessed is the Good One 
Who does good'. For bad news one says, 
'Blessed is the Judge of truth'. In the world 
to come, for everything one will bless 'the 
Good One Who does good' (Pesachim 50a). 

No matter how high man rises in this world, he is 
still limited by his material nature and by the evil that 
is internalized within him. At his best, he recognizes 
God as the true Judge, but he is inadequate to 
recognize the ultimate goodness in apparent tragedy. 
That will have to wait. 

The purpose of creation is man. It was made to test 
him, elevate him and to be the vehicle for bringing 
God's mercy upon him. And only he could fulfill it. 
For that reason, the Torah does not say D’pbK KTO 
mu n, 'and God saw that it was good' after the crea¬ 
tions of the second day even though the angels were 
created on that day. The creation of angels, holy 
though they were, was not designated with a divine 
seal of approval because they are not essential to the 
fulfillment of God's purpose as is man (Rabbeinu 
Bachya). And of man, it does not say mu ’3, it was 
good, because man is never complete. After more 
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than fifty-seven centuries, his task still goes on 
(Sefer Halkkarim). 


III. The Earth is Man's 


Lessons 

and 

Challenges 


To make the world 
heavenly He gave it 
to man so that he, by 
his performance of 
good and the 
avoidance of evil can 
transform the cloak 
concealing His 
holiness and even 
His very existence 
into a slice of 
heaven. 


D“1K 'lib yiKill 'Tib D’Ott/n 

The heavens are the heavens of Hashem, 
but He has given the earth to the children 
of man (Psalms 115:16). 

Chidushei HaRim gives us a truly dazzling insight 
into this familiar verse. God needs no assistance from 
man to make the heavens 'heavenly/ They are holy 
by virtue of His Presence and the hosts that serve 
and glorify His Name. But the earth — to make the 
earth heavenly He gave it to man so that he, by the 
performance of good and the avoidance of evil can 
transform the cloak concealing His holiness and even 
His very existence into a slice of heaven. 

The earth is man's to perfect and he must learn 
from it. Its phenomena were set in place to challenge 
him or to teach him. So strange an occurrence as a sin 
of the dead, silent earth is incomprehensible without 
this perception. Yet, at the beginning of creation the 
earth itself did not carry out God's will: 

ynin yi.Kn Kynri D’pbK no*’! 

irn 1 ? ns niyv n? fV vil 

God said, 'Let the earth sprout vegetation: 
herbage yielding seed, fruit trees yielding 
fruit each after its kind (Genesis 1:11). 

HASHEM commanded the earth to produce trees 
whose bark would taste the same as their fruit. The 
earth did not comply. Therefore, when Adam was 
cursed for his sin, the earth, too, was cursed (Rashi, 
see comm. 1:11). 

How did the earth have the temerity to disobey? 
The earth, through its controlling angel, knew that 
God would store away the brilliant primeval light 
because the wicked people of the future were un¬ 
worthy of it (Midrash). It reasoned that if the 
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This failure of the 
earth contributed to 
Adam's later sin, 
because the serpent 
strengthened his 
argument by 
pointing to the earth 
which had ignored 
God's command 
with impunity. 


original plan of creation was altered to prevent the 
wicked from enjoying a spiritual light that they did 
not deserve, then the richness of earth's produce, 
too, was more than the wicked should be given. 
Therefore, earth diminished the pleasures available 
to them and defied God's order that it produce trees 
that would be edible and tasty throughout. This 
failure of the earth contributed to Adam's later sin, 
because the serpent strengthened his argument by 
pointing to the earth which had ignored God's com¬ 
mand with impunity. For contributing to man's 
downfall, the earth was cursed along with him 
(Shaloh HaKadosh). 


But the earth's intention was honorable, its logic 
. ^ faultless. It intended only to follow the example of 
Mysteries God Himself — why was it punished? 

Its behavior and future punishment were meant to 
be lessons to man. Otherwise earth would not have 
been given the power to sin and the Torah would not 
have found it necessary to record the sin for eternity. 
The earth had been given a command yet it was 
presumptuous enough to arrogate to itself the 
authority to overrule the word of God. Its reason? — 
logical. Its precedent? — God Himself. Where had it 
erred? 

A very great man in the future — a man who was 
deemed worthy of becoming Mashiach — also took it 
upon himself to contravene a commandment. King 
Chizkiyahu was shown that wicked people would 
descend from him, so he decided not to beget 
children. It would be better to have no children than 
to have idolatrous children, he reasoned. But the 
prophet Isaiah came to him and proclaimed angrily: 

mpam ikd ?*jb nnb wnmi ’una ■nna 
rraip ^rap Kirn ,iay»b *|b ,j ya ,, N 

Why do you meddle in God's mysteries? 
You must do what you are commanded to 
do, and the Holy One blessed be He will do 
what pleases him (Berachos 10a). 
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The earth presumed The earth presumed to meddle in God's mysteries. 

to meddle m Gods was f or bidd en to do so and punished for having 
mysteries. It was r ° 

forbidden to do so dared. This, too, is Torah and we must learn from it. 
“for having "dared No ^ esson of Torah should ever be lost upon us. Its 
every commandment, every incident, every conver¬ 
sation was included to educate and elevate man. 


To Forget 
— and to 
Die 


To ignore or forget is to lose a portion of life. The 
Sages teach that when Israel accepted the Ten Com¬ 
mandments, it approached the exaltation of Adam 
before the sin. Had the Golden Calf not been built, 


they would have entered Eretz Israel , built an eternal 
Temple, and the entire world would have received all 
the prophetic blessings of the world to come. Like 
Adam, they sinned (see Overview, ArtScroll edition, 
The Book of Ruth) and fell from their greatness. 
They received the Ten Commandments anew and the 
Second Tablets of the Law, but it was not the same. 
Had they retained the first Tablets they would have 
learned and never forgotten; with the second 
Tablets, we learn and do forget (Midrash). Adam sin¬ 
ned and became subject to death; Israel sinned and 
became subject to forgetfulness. When a man studies 
and learns, he makes Torah a part of himself. When 
When he forgets his he forgets his learning, a part of himself has left him 

hiZ?lf n ha S a ief7hhl - he has suffered a degree of death (Harav Gedalyah 
— he has suffered a Schorr), 

degree of death. Adam sinned and humanity changed forever. But 
the antidote to the serpent's poison is forever 
available, even though forgetfulness is our lot. We 
can succeed in isolating light from darkness, and 
holiness from profanity even though confusion is the 
legacy of that tempting but lethal fruit. 

We can control the levers of creation by our study 
of Torah and performance of its precepts, even 
though a montage of men and machines blocks our 
view of the power of our deeds. 

rqln .n^riN Sjofcn rra ably ran* 

□n ’a.mnb n’usu/m □■‘pn niym 

nb^bi .aot* nan: on:i am’ "pin 

r : v y t v : v v ▼ 4 - t I v : ■■ 
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With eternal love, you have loved the 
House of Israel, your people; Torah and 
commandments, statutes and ordinances 
you have taught us ... . for they are our 
life and the length of our days and upon 
them we will meditate day and night. 

God made the universe and presented us with its 
blueprint. Let us turn the page and begin to read it. 
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Sidra Bereishis 



riKi D’&u/n nx D , »nbK toa mtctorQ « 
■n^'m irr'rn inn nmrr jnkm :yiKn a 

I v v. : t Jt : it I v t t : I v it t 


K 

3'K 


Rav Yitzchak said: Since the Torah is the book of laws, it should have begun 
with 'This month shall be to you the first of the months' (Exodus 12:2), for that was 
the first commandment given to all Israel. Why, then, did it begin with the narrative 
of creation? 

The reason is in order to establish the sovereignty of Cod over the earth. n3 
□’la nbm Dpb nnb Iny 1 ? T*an vtpyn, He declared to His people the power of His 
works in order to give them the heritage of the nations (Psalms 111:6). If the nations 
accuse Israel of banditry for seizing the lands of the seven nations of Canaan, Israel 
will tell them: 'The entire universe belongs to Cod. He created it and He granted it to 
whomever was deemed fit in His eyes. It was His desire to give it to them and it was 
then His desire to take it from them and cede it to us.' (Adapted from Rashi's in¬ 
troductory comment). 


1. rpu/Ktn — In the beginning of. 
[Although the first word of the 
Torah is familiarly translated 'In the 
beginning', many commentators 
disagree, on grammatical grounds: 
(1) — Had the Torah meant the 
isolated phrase in the-beginning, the 
proper word would have been 
The word rPipKia, 
however, implies n^ap, the con¬ 
struct state (a word which is at¬ 
tached to the next: in the beginning 
of'); (2) — In the beginning implies 
that a chronological order of crea¬ 
tion is being given, but this in¬ 
terpretation is belied by the follow¬ 
ing verse which mentions the ex¬ 
istence of water but does not ex¬ 
plain when it was created.] 

Rashi therefore rejects the in¬ 
terpretation that the verse describes 
the sequence of creation i.e. that 
heaven and earth were created 
before anything else. He maintains 
that the verse demands the 


Midrashic explanation of the Sages 
who note that Scripture entitles two 
things as rPltfKn, beginning, imply¬ 
ing that they are of paramount im¬ 
portance: Torah which is called 
I3“n the beginning of His 

way (Proverbs 8:22), and Israel 
which is called nhKUn the 

beginning of His crops (Jeremiah 
2:3). The Sages therefore interpret 
nnt/Kig in our verse as a contraction 
of rvttJfO S'OttJa, for the sake of, the 
things which are called rPttfN - ), 
beginning. Thus, the verse should 
be rendered: For the sake of 'the 
beginning' [Torah and Israel] did 
God create the heavens and the 
earth. 

Rashi explains that in the plain 
sense, however, the verse should be 
interpreted in ma’pp, the construct 
state: In the beginning of God's 
creating the heavens and the earth, 
when the earth was astonishingly 
empty with darkness upon the face 


[Please note: The source for every excerpt has been documented. All bracketed comments, 
unless otherwise attributed, are those of the author.) 

The first chapter of Breishis — and especially the first verse — by virtue of the difficulty of the 
text and the abundance of commentaries, requires lengthy and complex treatment. 
The use of small type in the commentary indicates material that is especially analytical or not 

expository of the simple meaning of the text. 
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I Tn the beginning of God's creating the heavens and 

1-2 * the earth — 2 when the earth was astonishingly 

empty , with darkness upon the surface of the deep , 


of the deep, then Cod said: 'Let 
there he light'. 

As explained above, Ras/ii rejects the idea 
that the Torah discusses the chronological 
sequence of creation, for, if so, it would have 
begun since the word is 

used only in the construct state as, for exam¬ 
ple [Jeremiah 26:1] mpMrv rvv/to} 

'in the beginning of the reign of Yehoiakim' 
... [cf. also Gen. 10:10; Deut. 18:4.) Thus, 
Rashi renders that verses 1 and 2 set the stage 
for verse 3, the creation of light. 

Therefore, Rashi continues, this verse 
should be expounded as if it said mtpiO} 
crfyr n't} in the beginning of God's crea¬ 
ting ... (This is grammatically similar to 
[Hosea 1 : 2 ] yunns 'mg-i n^nn, 'At the 
beginning of HaSHEm's speaking to Hosea, — 
i.e. when Hashem began to speak to Hosea — 
then yjplrrb# ( n up**] 'Hashem said to 
Hosea' etc.) . . . 

Rashi comments further that the word 
cannot be interpreted as being in 
construct form attached to an implied noun, 
translating; K3} (bbtf) rVtt/Kia, in the begin- 
ning (of all things) God created the heaven 
and the earth, a translation that would indicate 
the sequence of creation. If one were to ac¬ 
cept such an interpretation, then 'you should 
be astonished at yourself because the waters, 
indeed, preceded them, for the next verse 
says "and the spirit of God hovered over the 
face of the waters", proving that the creation 
of waters preceded that of earth, while Scrip¬ 
ture had not as yet disclosed when the crea¬ 
tion of the waters took place. Additionally, 
the heaven, O'Jptp, was created from ©K, fire, 
and D'lp, water [see Rashi to verse 8], which 
proves that waters pre-existed the heaven 
and that the verse teaches nothing about the 
sequence of creation.' 

Ibn Ezra agrees with this contruct-form 
rendering. He adds that had then, beth, been 
punctuated with a kametz reading rpR/if}}, it 
would have implied the definite article [for 
the prefix 5 is equivilant to 173 , in the ] and al¬ 
lowed for the translation: 'in the beginning.' 
However, since it is punctuated with a sh'va: 
rPtpKl}, it grammatically requires translation 
in the construct form: ‘in the beginning of.' 

Rarnban emphasizes that 'the 


work of creation is a deep secret 
which cannot be comprehended 
from the verses, nor can it be 
definitively known except through 
the tradition going back to Moses 
our teacher [who heard it] from the 
mouth of the Almighty. Those who 
do know it are enjoined to conceal 
it.' [As the Talmud, Chagigah lib, 
exhorts: 'The Works of Creation 
may not be expounded before two.' 
(see Overview).] 

Ramban disagrees with the con¬ 
struct form interpretation of Rashi 
and Ibn Ezra: In the beginning of 
Cod's creating ... He holds that in 
its literal sense JT'tyfoa should be 
rendered as if connected to an 
implied noun: In the beginning of 
'all things' (bin), God created 
The first stage was God's creation, 
from utter and complete nothing¬ 
ness, of the raw material which He 
later molded and fashioned into the 
specific parts of the universe. The 
terms 'Heaven and earth' designate 
the potentials for the later stages of 
creation — 'heaven' encompassing 
the heavenly bodies, and 'earth' en¬ 
compassing the earth and its full¬ 
ness. 

The flow of the verses is: (1) At 
first God created, from absolute no¬ 
thingness, the heaven and the earth 
including the potent of the four ele¬ 
ments [fire, wind, water, and dust]; 
(2) after this stage of creation, the 
earth was [which Ramban ex¬ 
plains as 'matter without sub¬ 
stance', (see below on verse 2)], and 
it became when God clothed it 
with form; which, the Torah goes 
on to explain, includes the form of 
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the four essential elements: fire, 
wind, water, and dust {see below on 
verse 2.] 

Rabbeinu Bachya concludes that rru /103 
should be rendered as an independent, rather 
than a construct ['nplDp'] word. The best 
proof for this is the accented punctuation of 
the word' [which is a 'tipcha', (similar to the 
English comma)], indicating that it is not 
joined with the following phrase. Hence 
must be read independently: ’In the 
beginning, God created.' 

The Vilna Gaon, too, holds that: 'the word 
was chosen to indicate a definite 
beginning, before which one cannot imagine 
any form of existence ... At the beginning, It 
cannot be a construct phrase, but must stand 
alone because it designates the very first state 
of existence, preceding all of Creation and 
preceded by nothing except for God' (Aderes 
Eliyahu). 

Accordingly, the intent of the 
narrative is that heaven and earth — 
including all their potential for 
future creation — were created on 
the first day from absolute noth¬ 
ingness [‘creatio ex nihilo'] as 
evidenced by the use of the verb 
Ki}, created [see below]. 

This interpretation is in consonance with 
the opinion of Rav Nechemiah, as recorded 
in the Midrash (Tanchuma (Buber) Gen, 1, 
Y alkut Shimoni 6], who maintains that the 
entire world was created on the first day: 
Rav Yehudah and Rav Nechemiah differ. 
Rav Yehudah maintains that the world was 
created in six days, for it is written after the 
work of each day p VP), and it was so. Rav 
Nechemiah maintains that the [potential of 
the] whole world was created on the first day. 
Note the use (in verse 24] of K2rtn, 'Let 
the earth bring forth' — implying that 
nothing new was to be created, but that the 
earth was merely to yield what had already 
been prepared and arranged from the Begin¬ 
ning ... 

'This is comparable to one who planted six 
seeds at one time: One sprouted forth on the 
first day, another on the second, and so on.' 

Rabbeinu Bachya sums up that Rav 


Nechemiah applies this parable to show that 
the prime matter from which everything else 
originated was created on the first day. 
Subsequently, on the following days the rest 
of Creation was created from portions of this 
matter — each on its own day. This is the ex¬ 
planation of the verse in Psalms 33:9: p 
’rm ijjk urn 'For He spoke and it was' i.e. 
everything instantaneously came into being 
with one divine call. Thereafter, njX'Kin 
itajm, He commanded and it arose — i.e. He 
commanded them individually each day and 
brought them into being.] 

Rambam (Moreh Nevuchim 
11:30) in discussing Creation, de¬ 
monstrates that prior to Creation 
nothing existed. In addition, there 
was no concept of time, because 
there were no rotating spheres; the 
very concept of time is a part of the 
Creation. 

Accordingly, rvt0K"p is derived from Wk\ 
head, the principal part. He suggests that the 
true explanation of the verse is: ’In the origin 
God created the beings above and the things 
below,' i.e. God created the origin of all ex¬ 
istence, both the heaven and earth. God 
created the heaven and the earth in their 
origin, or together with their origin — i.e. He 
created the entire Universe from absolute 
nothing. Accordingly everything was created 
simultaneously, then [as explained in the 
comment of Rabbeinu Bachya above] all 
things became differentiated. 

As S'forno interprets: at the 

beginning of time, the very first moment. 
Since time did not exist prior to creation, the 
verse cannot mean to separate a point in time 
from what came previously; rather it 
describes the instant when creation began, as 
the first instant. 

There was no sequence of time in 
Creation — nothing was created 
earlier or later. The use of the word 
rptfioa teaches us that the potential 
for all creation happened at TPlpKl, 
at the first instance of what, in our 
limited intellect, we term 'Begin¬ 
ning' (Or HaChaim). 


[In summation, then, it would appear that there are two distinct lines of in¬ 
terpretation: 

,a. Rashi and Ibn Ezra: The verses do not deal with the sequence of Creation. The 
intent of the verses is to declare that God, alone, as Master of the World is the 
Source of all Creation, and gave the land to whom He pleased, and according to His 
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will later took the land from the Canaanites and gave it to Israel; 

b. Most others: The verse begins with a general statement: At the very first mo¬ 
ment (time itself being one of the objects of creation) God created — from absolute 
nothing — the heaven and the earth , i.e. the upper matter and the lower matter, with 
all their inherent potential including the principal elements — light (fire), darkness, 
water and air — which He developed separately as expounded in the following 
verses. This process reaches its ultimate meaning and essence in the creation of Man 
— the prime goal of Creation. 

The narrative thus dispels any notion that the world always existed. It was 
created J’Kn, ex nihilo , and the Torah which is essentially a Book of Law begins with 
the narrative of Creation rather than with the Laws in order to confirm our realiza¬ 
tion of this fundamental principle of belief. Furthermore God commanded us in the 
Ten Commandments to rest on the Seventh day, in testimony that the World was 
created by Him in six days and He 'rested' on the seventh.] 


103 — Creating. The verb [which is 
used in Scriptures exclusively with 
reference to Divine activity] is ex¬ 
plained by the commentators as 
referring to producing something 
out of nothing — pro? up [creatio ex 
nihilo]. 

There is no expression in Hebrew 
for producing something from 
nothing other than the word 101 , 
created (Ramban). 

I bn Ezra notes that in the word 
103 there are implicit profound and 
esoteric implications which only 
'those with understanding can 
perceive 

Abarbanel, however, notes that the verb 


K“Q, created, is sometimes used in verses 
where creation out of nothingness is not ex¬ 
plicit and which would seem to imply crea¬ 
tion from some pre-existing matter — e.g. 
verse 21: □"'bhjn Drjnn n k dviSk toan, and 
God created the great fish [where the verse 
later states Dru i nb n’pn lit- 'which 

the water swarmed for their species' possibly 
implying that they were formed from the 
water (Yohel Ohr)]; three times in verse 27 
regarding the creation of man [although man 
was formed from elements into which God 
breathed the breath of life (ibid)]; and in 
other places in Scripture... 

He goes on to explain that whatever for¬ 
mation occurs through drastic change of the 
established laws of nature is termed 'creation' 
because something fundamentally new 
without prior existence has come into being. 
Therefore the term ‘created' in v. 21 stress¬ 
es the magnitude of the fishes' size which 


1. [As Rambam prefaces to Part III of the Moreh: 'The Account of the Beginning belongs to 
those matters which are rnln ’"trip, mysteries of the Torah, [see Overview]... not to be 
divulged and which may not be explained except orally to one man having certain stated 
qualities, and even to that one only the chapter headings may be mentioned. Therefore has the 
knowledge of this matter ceased to exist in the entire religious community. This was in¬ 
evitable, because this knowledge was transmitted only from one principal to another and was 
never committed to writing ...'] 

[The verse of Ben Sira is quoted in Chagigah 13a with approval: 'Seek not out the things 
that are too hard for you, and into the things that are hidden from you inquire not. In what is 
permitted to you instruct yourself — you have no business with secret things.' 

[Similarly, to the question, Why does the story of Creation begin with the letter 3, beth, (the 
second letter, instead of the first letter K, aleph), the Talmud Y erushalmi Chagigah 2:1 
answers: 'Just as the letter beth is closed on all sides and open only in front, similarly you are 
not permitted to inquire what is before or what is behind, but only from the actual time of 
creation.'] 

^□VtSk *n3 iTU/rop, In the beginning God created. The final letters of the first three words 
of the Torah are nntt, truth. It is customary for a liturgical poet to fit the initials of his name 
into the stanzas of his work; God did the same. The Sages say nntc n"3pn biv inmn, the seal 
of the Holy One, blessed be He is Truth. Therefore he placed His seal upon the first words of 
the Torah (Rabbi Bunam). 
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was unprecedented. 'Created' regarding 
man [in verse 27) refers not to His physical 
formation but to man's creation — from 
nothingness — as a being endowed, in God's 
image,' with reason and intellect; the first 
such creature in the Universe. And similarly, 
wherever else the verb appears it is to be so 
interpreted. 

The Vilna Gaon explains that'the 
word N33, created, specifically 
designates the origination of sub¬ 
stance — a creative process which if 
beyond the human power, 'such as 
the inorganic, the organic, and the 
metallic' (Aderes Eliyahu). 

Hirsch explains Kin to mean 
bringing something into reality 
which hitherto had existed inward¬ 
ly, in the mind. It is used only for 
creation by God because the verb 
implies creating something purely 
out of one's mind and will without 
utilizing anything else. Before Crea¬ 
tion, the world existed — to express 
it in human terms — only as a 
thought in the mind of God. Thus 
Creation is nothing but a material¬ 


ized thought of God, by which He 
imparted to this thought an external 
concrete existence. 

[The Sages proclaimed (Avos 
5:1) that 'with ten sayings was the 
world created'. In Meg. 21b the 
creative sentence Kl^ JY»tfK"l3 is 
reckoned as one saying, plus the 
following nine creative sayings of 
lipK’], He said (see Overview).] 

□’nbt? — God. The Sages explain 
that □'•nbK denotes God in His At¬ 
tribute of Justice, |nn rnn — as 
Ruler, Director, Law-giver, and 
Judge of the world, while mrp [read 
reverently as 'Adonoy' and referred 
to in common usage as HASHEM, 
(The Name)], denotes Him in His 
compassionate Attribute of Mercy, 
D’pnin rnnw 

I bn Ezra suggests that the name 
is derived from Sk [literally 
meaning 'strength'.] It appears in 
the plural form 'as a matter of 
reverence, for every language has 
its reverent form of address [as in 


1. The source for this concept of the Names of God referring to His Attributes appears to be 
the Sifri to Deut. 3:24: "Wherever God is referred to as 'H, Hashem. it designates His 
Attribute of Mercy, as it is written (Exodus 34:6) Oirn Sk *n 'n, ' Hashem, Hashem, merciful 
God'; and wherever He is referred to as D’nbK, God, it designates His Attribute of Justice, as it 
is written (ibid 22:8): orP3M “Qi K3’ D’nbKn ty, unto the Judges ('Elohim') shall the cause of 
both parties come [Thus a court is called 'Elohim,' denoting judgment.) 

Furthermore, the Talmud, Rosh Hashanah 17b comments on Eiodus 34:6: ' Hashem, 
Hashem'— 1 am He [i.e. merciful as designated by My Name, HASHEMfRashi)] before a man 
sins, and I am He [i.e. merciful (Rashi)] after a man sins, if he repents. 

... As Tosafos explains: 'Hashem' designates the Attribute of Mercy unlike 'Elohim' which 
designates the Attribute of Justice.' 

Rambam [Moreh 1:61) elaborates and explains: 'All the names of God occurring in Scripture 
are derived from His actions except the Four lettered Name which consists of the letters yod, 
he, vav, he, and which is applied exclusively to God and is called UVf [lit. 'the clarified 

Name; or: the separated Name.'] See also Song of Songs, ArtScroll ed. footnote to page 73. 

'Throughout this seetion the name D’nbjr alone is used — Elohim denoting one who has the 
power to produce all things — to show that the only purpose of the whole narrative is to teach 
the existence of a Being who made all existing things, which is the first principle' [see also on 
2:1) (Ikkarim 1:11). 


**$The Torah's first chapter uses the Name n' , rfbK indicating the God of Judgment. This 
teaches that at first God wanted the universe to survive only if it proved to be worthy in His 
scales of justice. Seeing that the world could not exist. He added His divine mercy. 

Why must we know the original intention since, now that He exercises His mercy, the 
original plan does not affect us? To show man that his ideal state is one that is worthy of even 
God s judgment untempered by mercy. To attain that goal should be man's ambition 
(Maharal). 
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the 'plural of majesty'], but no idea 
of plurality is to be inferred from 
this form as evidenced, by the fact 
that the verb K*}}, created, is in the 
singular.' 1 * 5 

The primary explanations of 
'Elohim' are: 

>*5 A name which throughout 
Scriptures signifies nnjp, authority 
(Rashi on 6:2); 

It denotes God as 'chief' 
(Rambam); 

*+§ It is a term signifying 
'Proprietor' or 'Governor' of the 
world in broad terms; or in nar¬ 
rower terms, to a human judge (see 
Kuzari 4); 

*•5 It denotes God as the Eternal 
and Everlasting. Human judges are 
referred to as Elohim because they 
judge 'in the image of God' 
(S'for no); 

•*5 It describes God as 'the 
Mighty One who wields authority 
over the beings Above and Below' 
(Tur Orach Chaim 5); 

It describes God as by? 
nbl3’n, the omnipotent, the all- 
powerful (Shulchan Aruch; ibid); 

^ In the plural form it signifies 
the many forces which spread 
throughout Creation. All these 
forces emanate from the One God, 
and in Him are found the sources of 
all forces in complete unity 
(Malbim). 


>+$ [It indicates the sum total of 
His attributes and powers united in 
Him (see Overview).] 

Hirsch comments that the Sages note that 
it does not say rvipin^ 103 cpnbtc, God 
created in the beginning, but to} 

DVrSt-t, In the beginning Cod created. He ex¬ 
plains that DTiSt-t — in reference to God — is 
derived from n^K, the demonstrative plural 
'these' which views the plurality of things in 
the world as being joined together to form a 
unit. — Accordingly He can be called 
only after the creation of the world, as the 
name refers to His relation to the world. 
Hence the word Q'nSft follows 

In the sequence of these words, the 
Midrash perceives evidence of God's 
modesty 'for only after creating the require¬ 
ments of the universe did He deign to record 
His own Name. First K}} rvif/to}, and then 
dviSk.' 

1 •-■r 

Me'am Loez, citing the fact that God's 
Name is not mentioned until the end of the 
verse, derives that man must not begin a 
statement by invoking God's Name — as in 
the Talmudic prohibition [Nedamn 10 b]: 
One must not undertake a vow saying 
'laAdonai Korban' — 'Unto Hashem a 
sacrifice', lest he [not complete the statement] 
and be left having uttered 'Adonai' without 
'korban' with the result that the Name was 
said in vain. Thus, even in cases where it is 
permissible to utter the Name, it should be 
done only if the complete statement is made, 
not if the Name might be uttered in isola¬ 
tion. 

riK] riK — The heavens 

and the earth. 

[The words 'heaven and earth' 
preceded by the prepositions 


1 . See Yerushalmi Berachos 9:1: 

Heretics asked Rav Simlai: 'How many Gods created the world?' 

He answered: 'Go, seek your answer from Adam' [i.e. examine the verses in Genesis and 
derive a response (Torah Temimah)]. 

It is written, In the beginning Elohim [i.e. plural] created', they said. 

'Yes,' he answered, 'but 103 , created, is singular and not plural!' 

2 . God is undefinable because He is beyond the perception of our physical senses. Rambam 
explains that Moses, when he asked God 'Show me, please, Y our Glory/ [Exodus 33:18], re¬ 
quested that the 'existence' of God should be distinguished in his mind from other beings so 
that he would become aware of the true existence of God, as it is. God replied that it is beyond 
the mental capacity of a living man, composed of body and soul, to attain a clear under¬ 
standing of this truth. But the Holy One imparted to him an awareness of what no man knew 
before him, and no man will know after him (Hilchos Y esodei HaTorah 1 : 10 ). 
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and the definite articles n, the, are to 
be understood as all-embracing 
terms including the entire universe 
and cosmogony as we now know it 
(see comm, below).} 

heavens, is a plural form of 
Dltf, there, indicating a great dis¬ 
tance from our point of perspective. 
The plural form indicating that 
many equidistant points are sug¬ 
gested, is a reference to the revol¬ 
ving orbits (Sforno). 

According to haKsav V'haKa- 
ballah, D')?^ denotes height ... it is 
related to the word ninr?1nu/n, awe, 
bewilderment, for when one con¬ 
templates the vastness of the 
heavenly bodies one becomes 
bewildered and overawed, as ex¬ 
plained in the Midrash. 

The Talmud [Chagigah 12a] es- 
oterically explains W'nv) as a com¬ 
pound of Din DU/, 'the waters are 
there'. {11 It is also interpreted as a 
compound of □ 1 ni ttfK, fire, and 
water: 'This teaches that the Holy 
One, blessed be He, brought them 
and mixed them with one another 
and made from them the yij?n, fir¬ 
mament'. 

Although by definition it is 
singular, D’Dl^ always appears in 
the plural form, akin to words like 
D”n, life, Din, water, ans, face, etc. 
Its simple meaning is 'height' while 
earth, denotes lowliness 
(Chizkuni). 

Harav Mordechai Gifter explains 
that the above words appear in 
plural because the are inherently 
not singular: Dns, face, has a 
duality of two profiles; Din, water, 
has no single drop which is indivisi¬ 
ble; Di’n, life, has no singular situa¬ 


tion; D’n^, heaven, is considered 
plural because of its vast expanse. 

y“)K, earth, is derived from the 
root y~\, run, for all 'run' to and fro 
upon it — from cradle to grave 
(Lekach Tov); it also alludes to the 
Tunning of the orbiting spheres 
which circle it' (Radak) or to the 
earth's swift race in orbit around 
the sun (Hirsch). Or, it refers to the 
entire cosmos because it is not static 
but in perpetual motion (Harav 
Gifter). It is also derived from pn, 
which means 'that which is com¬ 
pressed' [a reference to earth's den¬ 
sity as compared to the atmosphere] 
(Ibn Caspi). 

'Earth', thus implies all that is 
below the sphere of the moon ... it 
designates the four basic elements: 
fire, wind, water and dust (Moreh 
Nevuchim 2:30; Ramban). 

[The Midrash perceives that since 
these were new, previously un¬ 
known creations, the definite article 
n, the, before heaven and earth is 
not applicable. Hence the inclusion 
of the article evokes the following 
interpretation]: 

When man builds a structure, he 
makes later modifications if the 
finished product does not suit his 
intentions. The Holy One, blessed 
be He, is different. He built the 
heaven and the earth — as He 
originally contemplated them [i.e. 
He had no need to modify His 
original designs for His work is 
perfect.] 

The definite article n, the, 
preceding heaven and earth in¬ 
dicates that the heaven and earth 
created on the first day are the 
heaven and the earth in their pre- 


1. [I.e., that simultaneously with the heaven, water was created. The merging of two words 
with the same ending and beginning consonant — known as 'haplography' — is not unusual in 
Scriptures; in this case O’n Dtfi becoming n’nttf (Torah Temimah). According to Ramban, 
however, the Talmudic interpretation is to be vocalized D’n o \p, 'the name is water', because it 
assumed the name of the substance from which it was created.) 
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sent forms — the heavens with their 
constellations (although they did 
not give light until the fourth day), 
and the earth with its fruit-yielding 
potential (Malbim). 

[The Sages, in their profound perception 
of the language find a significant difference 
if an object is termed simply by its name or if 
it is preceded by the indefinite article nK. 
Some regard the article nn as being related to 
nlK, a sign, presenting an object in all the 
phases by which its nature is to be recog¬ 
nized; and others regard it as being related to 
nnK, join. Hence it has the implied meaning 
with giving rise to an exegetical amplification 
seeking an implied extension wherever nK 
occurs in the Bible — especially in verses 
dealing with laws. Thus, for example, in Pes. 
22b the word rm '[with] HASHEM your God 
shall you fear' (Deut. 10:20) [implying that 
the same awe one feels for God should be ex¬ 
tended to another] which is interpreted by 
Rabbi Akiva to require that we display reve¬ 
rence for Torah scholars. Also in Kesubos 
103a on Exodus 20:12: 'Honor ntt [u»ifh] 
your father and nK [u>ifh] your mother: the 
nK in both cases is seen as an amplification 
extending parental honor to those in whom 
the personality of the father and mother are 
represented — the stepfather and stepmother. 
Similarly in our verse the nK preceding 
heaven is a vst, an amplification, which ex¬ 
tends the conception of heaven to include all 
the heavenly bodies and constellations; the 
nK preceding earth includes all that is on 
earth: the trees, herbage, and Garden of Eden 
(see comm, to word murKtS; cf. Midrash; v. 
Chagigah 12a).] 

Malbim comments that the description of 
the creation of heaven and earth is not 
preceded, as is the rest of creation, with the 
words, 'And God said'. This is because 'and 
God said' is a command, implying that an ob¬ 
ject of the order existed. Prior to heaven and 
earth, however, there was only nothingness, 
a condition toward which no command could 
be addressed. Also, the verb inK, say , — un¬ 
like tDt, speak, — must have an object; 'sav¬ 
ing' must be directed toward something.iH 
Subsequent to the creation of heaven and 


earth, however, commands could be directed, 
because heaven and earth included the 
potential of all future creation [see Ramban 
cited above.]. 

2 . This verse specifically dispels 
any possible notion of the eternity 
of the universe. Let no one think 
that the world with all its goodness 
existed forever. Rather, the world 
which was created by God was then 
'formless and void' ... (Rashbam). 

ruvn yiKm — When the earth was. 

[The translation continues ac¬ 
cording to Rashi's interpretation 
which views this and the preceding 
verse as introductory and circum¬ 
stantial to verse 3. Accordingly, the 
prefix 1 is rendered as a conjunction, 
'when'.] 

Therefore, according to most 
commentators, the verse is a 
parenthetic clause meaning: 'the 
earth being then ... ' for had the 
verse meant to begin a new thought 
it would have begun with ’nni 
HKn instead of nivn yiKm [see 
Hirsch.] 

Others render the vav as the con¬ 
nective 'and', translating: 'And the 
earth was.' 

[The commentators differ as to whether 
the verse is describing the state of 'earth' 
prior to Creation (see Ramban, v. 1), or sub¬ 
sequent to the initial Creation but before 
God's work was completed]: 

Rau Saadiah Gaon [Emunos VDeos 1] 
states that any interpretation implying that 
the air and water mentioned in this verse ex¬ 
isted prior to Creation 'is sheer nonsense 
because it is only after having first stated: 
"In the beginning God created " that the 
Torah says "and the earth was, etc." Only 
subsequent to its creation did the earth [i.e. 
the world (see below)] consist of the elements 
of earth, water and air.' 


1. [Nevertheless, note that the Talmud, Megillah 2lb considers the words Kt:p n’ttiKts a 
creative utterance [tiptop] bringing about heaven and earth. The verse cited is Psalms 33:6: 
DKjy-bj vs nnai nyjrj D’lpip n tjta 'by the word (nat, not tnK in keeping with Malbim's 
comm.) of HASHEMthe heavens were made, and the host of them by the breath of His mouth.'] 
Harav Gifter explains that tiptjip, creative utterance, refers to an expression of God's will. 
Therefore [Psalms 146:5]: iKt}}i njy Kin, for He commanded and they were created: God's 
very desire is His command. 
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However, the phrase may also be taken to 
mean: Before heaven and earth were created, 
the place where earth was subsequently to 
stand was tohu and bohu. Similarly, ^p'by 
Dinn is to be understood: 'upon that place 
where the abyss was to be'; and "by norno 
D’tjri ’3D: hovering over the place where 'the 
water was to flow' — for none of these things 
were yet created. (Additionally, only earth' 
(habitat of man] is spoken of as being tohu 
and bohu ; 'heaven' is not mentioned in this 
degrading context because of the glory of the 
Shechinah which abides in the heavens, nor 
is the water so described because the Divine 
Presence hovered over it during the prelude 
to Creation [Chizkuni]). 

Many view y“m, as a general term 
referring in this context to the en¬ 
tire Universe, because the 'land' was 
not given the name y“»K, earth, until 
the third day — verse 10 (Karnei 
Ohr). Render, therefore, 'when the 
world was ' (Radak). 

That 'earth' and 'universe' are 
interchangeable may be discerned 
from such parallel phrases as Ilia? 
□bly Kbw, 'His glory fills the un¬ 
iverse' (Siddur), while the verse in 
Scripture reads nin? ynxrrba xSn, 
the whole earth is full of His glory' 
[Isaiah 6:3] (Karnei Ohr). 111 

inbl inn — Astonishingly empty. 
[or: 'desolate and void'] 

[The terms are difficult and laden 
with esoteric connotations. Our 
translation which takes the phrase 
as a hendiadys, follows Rashi who 
explains inn as meaning 'astonish¬ 
ment and amazement', — which as 
he explains, is the reaction one 
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and state of being void.] 121 

Targum Yonasan renders: 'And 
the earth was emptiness and desola¬ 
tion, solitary of the sons of men, 
and void of every animal.’ 

[The phrase refers to the chaotic 
and confused terrestrial state]: 

—There was nothing. As Jeremi¬ 
ah writes referring to the period fol¬ 
lowing the Destruction [Jeremiah 
4:23,25]: '/ behold, and lo, it was 
inb] inn, desolate and empty; and 
to the heavens, and they had no 
light ... / beheld, and lo, there was 
no man, and all the birds of the sky 
had fled.' This then, is the meaning 
of 'tohu' and 'bohu': desolate from 
all habitation (Rashbam) ... As the 
Kuzari explains: 'the absence of 
form and order is called darkness 
and inni inn.' 

The desolation was absolute: 
There was neither tree, nor grass, 
man nor beast, bird, nor fish nor in¬ 
sect; neither darkness nor light, 
wind [spirit] nor water — an utter 
vacuum (B'chor Shor). 

Ramban mystically interprets inn as being 
the very thin substance — entirely devoid of 
form but having potential — which was the 
primary matter created from absolute 
nothing by God, and known as ’bvnn “Main 
from the Greek hyly [matter]. It was from 
this hyly that He then formed and brought 
everything else into existence, clothing the 
forms, putting them into finished condition 
... The form which this substance finally 
took on is called in Hebrew ini, a composite 
of two words Kin 12, 'in it there is (sub¬ 
stance)'. 

... It is this inn. which took on form and 


would have at its in'3, emptiness 

1. TheVrhia Gaon finds it unusual that yiK in the beginning of our verse is vocalized with a 
'Kametz, reading yuj, a grammatical form usually reserved for words appearing at the end of 
a stich. He concludes that wherever the word is vocalized ym, as in our verse, it encompas¬ 
ses all the elements and refers to the universe as a whole. Where it is vocalized y>K throughout 
Scripture it refers to the land, the earth and specifically to Eretz Y israel. 

., 2 . As the Midrash comments 'The earth sat bewildered and astonished, saying: "The heaven¬ 
ly and earthly beings were created at the same time: why do the former live eternally whereas 
the latter are mortal?" Therefore, inai inn rimri ytKm, the earth was bewildered and 
astonished'. 
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and the Divine Presence hovered upon the surface of 


1 

2 

became ini, and is, according to Ramban, 
what the Sages [Yoma 54 b) call rpnttf 'the 
Rock of Foundation', from which the world 
was founded'. 

The Vilna Gaon notes that the traditional 
punctuation specifically calls for a pause 
after ini indicating that unlike the 'darkness' 
of the next phrase, tohu, and bohu were not 
upon the face of the deep.' 

— [And] darkness, [i.e. the ut¬ 
ter darkness which enveloped all.] 

The Talmud comments that 
'darkness' is one of the things 
created on the first day. 111 [In fact 
the creation of darkness preceded 
the creation of light, as evidenced 
by the sequence of the narrative 
(Tamid 32a).] 

[Therefore, the commentators 
point out, darkness is not merely 
the absence of light, but it is a 
specific object of God's creation. 
That this is so is clearly stated in 
Isaiah 4 5:7 where God describes 
Himself as fOlDl “UK ‘lyl’’, 'He 
who forms the light and creates 
darkness.'] 

(The Midrash relates that a philosopher 
said to Raban Gamliel: Your God is a great 
craftsman, but He found good materials from 
which to fashion His work of Creation — 
tohu, bohu, darkness, wind, water, and the 
deep. ... 

The Rabbi rebuked him: 'In connection 
with every one of them Scripture says that 
they were indeed created!' (The Midrash 
proceeds to cite proof verses for each.) 

According to Rambam and 
Ramban, darkness, refers to 

the elemental fire which is dark, 'for 
were it red, it would redden the 
night for us.' 

— The phrase Dinn 'OS'by 
lit. and darkness upon the face of 
the abyss, refers to the elemental 
fire which is still deep underground, 


even today (Ha'amek Davar). 

Rav £. Munk, in rendering: 'the 
opaque matter', sums up well the 
Sages' intent in explanation of the 
original 

The mention of 'darkness' in this 
verse introduces the need for the 
creation of light in the following 
verse. Had there not been darkness. 
He would not have commanded that 
there be light (Mizrachi). 

Dinn ‘OS'by — Upon the surface [lit. 
'face'] of the deep. — i.e. upon the 
surface of the waters which were on 
the earth (Rashi). 

[Although Rashi to Psalms 104:6 
translates DlHJi as 'the sea', the 
word cannot be synonymous with 
'sea' in the context of this verse. 
The sea, as we know it, was not 
created until the third day (verse 9). 
Therefore, Dlniji in this verse must 
refer to the great mass of undivided 
waters which covered the earth. 
(See comm, to 'water' cited below 
from Moreh Nevuchim 2:30).] 

'Any great mass of water is refer¬ 
red to as Dinn' (Radak). 

Hirsch denies that Dinn means 
the abyss, the deep. He relates it 
rather, to DDn, ebullition, ef¬ 
fervescence, and, hence, the billow¬ 
ing of the waves. The confused 
state of the earth mass, as the end of 
the verse shows, encompassed 
water, too ... 'Darkness lay upon 
the turmoil, there was no light to 
penetrate the mass and awaken the 
germs slumbering in this mass to in¬ 
dividual, separate development.' 

D’rfyt nni — And the 
Divine Presence hovered. 

The commentators, here, too, 


1 . 'Ten things were created the first day: heaven and earth, tohu and bohu, light and 
darkness, wind and water, the measure of day, and the measure of night' [i.e. night and day 
comprising together twenty-four hours (Rashi)] (Chagigah 12a). 
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perceive different meanings in this 
phrase. Especially difficult is nil 
which has been translated 'spirit', 
'wind', or 'breath'.w 

Onkelos seems to translate 'a wind from 
before God blew on the face of the waters', 
while Yonasan renders: 'and spirit of mercies 
from before God breathed upon the face of 
the waters.' 

Onkelos' rendering agrees with the 
Talmudic interpretation (Chagigah 12a) 
which explains nn here as denoting an ac¬ 
tual wind — moving air — which was created 
on the first day. 

'Elohim' in this context has the 
significance of might' — i.e., 'a mighty 
wind'. Similarly when one wants to enhance 
the greatness of something he associates it 
with God as in D’nbxb nbnr - py, 'a great city 
unto God' [Jonah 3:3; cf. b« ’n*, bt< nin] 
(Rashbam; Hak'sav V'hakaballah; 
Harekasim L'Bik'ah). 

[Our translation, however, follows Rashi 
who maintains that if 'wind' were meant, the 
verb rou/?n, blew, would have been used in¬ 
stead of nprnn, hovered (Mizrachi; 
Maharal); and therefore esoterically explains 
this phrase as referring to the K03, 

'Throne of Divine Glory, which stood 
suspended in the air hovering above the sur¬ 
face of the waters by the 'breath' of the 
mouth of the Holy One, Blessed be He, and 
by His command — as a dove hovers over its 
nest.’ [v. also Chag. 15a). 

[The word narnn, hovers, is related to the 
word, in Deut. 32:11 where it speaks of 
an eagle caring for its young and protecting 
them.] 

[Ha'amek Davar agrees with the transla¬ 
tion 'wind' and justifies the use of the verb 
nprnn): 

It did not [rju/ap] blow strongly enough to 
dry the land as do other gusts which are 
referred to as DVlbK nn, wind of God, a title 
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implying great power. Rather, this wind 
hovered, i.e. blew [r^rnn] gently. [But see, in 
contrast, Ibn Ezra above.) 

Qinn ’ID by — Upon the surface (lit. 
'face') of the waters' [which fully 
covered the earth.] 

According to Hirsch ... 'The 
Breath of God which now pene¬ 
trates earthly matter and produces 
life, [was then] only hovering over 
the waters. 

The 'water' mentioned in this 
verse is not the water that is in the 
'seas' [verse 10]. It is clear that there 
was a certain common matter which 
was called 'water.' Afterwards, it 
was divided into three forms; a part 
of it became 'seas', another part of it 
became 'firmament'; a third part 
became that which is above the 'fir¬ 
mament' — entirely beyond the 
earth (Moreh Nevuchim 2:30). 

Perhaps this is why D?», water, is 
invariably in the plural form — sug¬ 
gestive of this pluralistic division 
(Radak). 

[We will follow Munk therefore, 
'and render Qi}?, waters, until we 
reach the third day when the oceans 
as we know them today developed 
from the primeval water.] 

3. Light. 

[From this point onward, we are 
given a detailed chronology of 
Creation (Me'am Loez)]: 

D’nbK — Then [or: 'and') God 


1. Rambam — in Moreh 1:40 and 2:30 — emphasizes that nn is an equivocal term that has 
many definitions: 1. the meaning which it has in our verse, 'air' one of the four elements. Ad¬ 
ditionally, according to its context, the word can denote: 2. 'blowing wind'[Exodus 10:13,19], 
a sense in which the word occurs frequently; 3. 'breath' [Psalms 78:39; Gen. 7:15); 4. the part 
of man that remains indestructible even after death [in the sense of 'soul' — Ecclesiastes 12:7); 
5. it also frequently denotes the divine inspiration that overflows to the prophets and by virtue 
of which they prophecy (Num. 11:17, 25; II Sam. 23:2); 6. it signifies also 'intention', 'will' 
[Prov. 29:11; Isaiah 19:3; 40:13], 

The meaning of the word must therefore, be gathered from the context. 

Ramban, too, translates nn as 'the element air,' as does Rav Saadiah Gaon. 
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the waters — 3 God said, 'Let there be light/ and there 
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said. According to Ibn Ezra, this 
should be understood literally, as in 
the verse [Psalms 33:6]: 'H “13*13 
lU/jn D’QW, 'By the word of HASHEM 
the heavens were made'; and [ibid. 
148:5]: 11033) my ron “O, 'For He 
gave a command and they were 
created.' The verb indicates ef¬ 
fortless activity, as a king who ut¬ 
ters commands to his subjects. 

[See Midrash Tehilim 18:26: 'An 
artist can make nothing except by 
hard work, but God makes things 
by the mere breath of a word, as 
when "God said: 'Let there be 
light/ ") 

Many commentators [Rau 
Saadiah Gaon; Ramban; Rambam; 
Kuzari] interpret "lDfO] as: 'He wil¬ 
led', the intention being to signify 
that the world came into existence 
through His purposive will.m 

The intent is that creation was 
thought out: there is a rationale for 
each part of it — creation was not a 
manifestation of purposeless Will 
alone (Ramban). 

According to those [e.g. Ibn Ezra] 
who interpret light as being the first 
act of Creation, DON 1 !, He said, 
must be understood as 'He said to 
Himself' for nothing else yet existed 
for Him to address. Cf. 6:6 
(Chizkuni; but see comm, of 
Malbim cited at end of verse 1). 


"llN-’rp — 'Let there be light!' 

It is the heavens — and all their 
potentials — that are here being ad¬ 
dressed by God. He willed that from 
their substance there should come 
forth a shining matter called "ilN, 
'light' (Ramban).M 

The Talmud (Chagigah 12a), 
states that the light created on the 
first day is identical with the 
luminaries [verse 14], for the 
luminaries were created on the first 
day but were not suspended [in the 
firmament] until the fourth day. 
[Cf. comm, of Rashi to verse 14; cf. 
also comm, to end of verse 1 that 
the article ('with') preceding 'the 
heavens' is an amplification which 
extends the conception of heaven to 
include all the heavenly bodies and 
constellations which were created 
on the first day.] 

The Sages state that the 
luminaries were 'suspended' [ibrn] 
on the fourth day. Note that they 
did not use the verb 'created' but 
'suspended'. 'Light' in our verse 
designates the sun, moon, and stars 
which were created on the first day 
along with the heaven, earth, light, 
darkness, air, and water. God thus 
prepared the potential for 
everything on the first day ... Note 
that from the first until the fifth day 
you will not find either the words 


1. As Rambam makes clear, {he terms nnK, say, and “Qi, speak, as applied to God can only 
signify will, desire, or thought. It makes no difference whether this divine intention becomes 
known to man by means of a supernatural voice created for the purpose, or through one of the 
ways of prophecy, for they are all manifestations of the divine will. The terms never signify 
that He actually spoke using the sounds of letters and a voice (Moreh Nevuchim 1:65). 

[The Torah has been given for the use of man, and has thus been worded in terms that man 
can comprehend. Even the spiritual is expressed in physical terms, as the Talmud (Bcrachos 
31b) comments: qin rr^n rQSH the Torah expressed itself in the language of man. ] 

2. Rav Yehudah and Rav Nechemiah disagree. Rflu Yehudah maintains: The light was 
created first, this being comparable to a king who wished to build a palace, but the site was 
dark. So he lit lamps to know where to lay the foundations; similarly was light created first. 

Rav Nechemiah said: The world was created first, this being comparable to a king who first 
builds a palace and then adorns it with light. 
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'created ' or 'formed' (B'chor 
Shor). w 

Kli Y akar explains that the light 
of the first day was indeed special 
and was reserved, [See Rashi begin¬ 
ning of next verse.] Nevertheless, 
the emanations of its potentials 
provided the illumination that was 
embodied in the luminaries of the 
fourth day. Because they are not the 
true light, they are not referred to as 
iIn, light, but as nlN)p, luminaries. 

Munk thus renders: 'Matter shall 
radiate.' 

[It is one of the mysteries of crea¬ 
tion beyond human comprehen¬ 
sion, that although everything was 
created simultaneously — at one in¬ 
stant with one Word — on the first 
day, there was nevertheless a 'se¬ 
quence', with the creation of 
darkness preceding the creation of 
light and so on.] 

The darkness was all-pervading, 
then the light of the first day was 
all-pervading, filling the entire un¬ 
iverse. The luminaries created on 
the fourth day served as receptacles 
to contain and harness the primal 
light — which, in its pure state, had 
now been reserved for the righteous 
(Malbim). 

nlK ’iTn — And there was light, i.e. 
'and at once there was light' 
(Targum Y onasan). 

The Decree became a reality. 
'And radiation developed.' (Munk). 


'The light that was created that 
day was so exceedingly intense that 
no human being could gaze upon it; 
God stored it away for the righteous 
in the Hereafter' (Sefer HaBahir)... 

Me'am Loez [citing the Midrash 
and Tos. Shabbos 22] comments 
that this light was so strong that it 
may be compared to a small house 
which is abundantly illuminated 
with large candles ... a light by 
which one could gaze from one end 
of the world to another and see even 
minute, usually invisible, particles. 

The verse does not read p VPl, 
and it was so, [in the sense of: it 
eternally remained so'] as it does on 
the other days, because this light 
did not always remain in that un¬ 
changed state as did the other crea¬ 
tions (Ramban). 

Rabbeinu Bachya, kabbalistical- 
ly citing Zohar and Sefer HaBahir, 
notes that light did not come into 
existence with this saying; it already 
existed with the first act of creation, 
rPWtoa, which as noted above 

, ** i 

[Rosh Hashanah 32a] was itself a 
creative utterance. Initially the light 
was concealed, but with this Ut¬ 
terance He revealed it. This is 
implicit in the phrase 'and there was 
light' — i.e. the light that already ex¬ 
isted from the Work of Creation. 

4. aitrp “ilKirruj wnb# tan — 

God saw that the light was good. 


1. Radak explains: 'Although the luminaries were not suspended in the firmament until the 
fourth day, they were created with the spheres on the first day. Everything was created 
simultaneously but each of their individual potentials was not manifested until the respective¬ 
ly designated day. Even the light did not dispense its rays causing the earth to sprout forth its 
vegetation until God commanded that there be luminaries in the firmament to give light upon 
the earth [verse 15] and to perform their function in the terrestrial world.' 
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[lit. 'And God saw the light that it 
was good.'] 

Rashi comments, 'here, too, we 
must depend upon the statement of 
Aggadah 111 : He saw that the wicked 
were unworthy of utilizing this 
light, and he therefore divided it, 
reserving it for the righteous in the 
hereafter.* But in the literal sense, 
explain the verse thus: He saw that 
it was good, but it was not proper 
that light and darkness should 
function together in a confused 
manner. He established the daytime 
as the limit of the former's sphere of 
activity, and the nighttime, as the 
latter's. 

•The commentators [ Mizrachi ; Gur Ar~ 
yeh) explain that Rashi perceived several dif¬ 
ficulties in the text which led him to this 
Midrashic interpretation: (a) Light and 
darkness are opposites — one being the 
absence of the other — it is implicit in their 
very existence that they function at separate 
times for there is no darkness when it is 
light: what, then, was this new separation? 
(b) In the other acts of Creation the words 
'and God saw that it was good' are written at 
the end of the act, while here the sequence 
'and God saw ... that it was good and God 
divided' implies that as a result of seeing that 
it was good He therefore divided. 

[Thus, both difficulties are Aggadically 
resolved: (a) The need for division was not a 
natural one, but one necessitated by God's 
desire to reserve this light for the righteous; 
(b) the implication is correct. As a result of 
seeing that the light was 'too good' for the 
wicked, He divided it and stored it away.] 

Ramban disagrees. He suggests that 
just as in the previous verse the verb 373K, 
say, when applied to God refers to the 
creative process of bringing things into 
existence, similarly, the permanence of 
those things already created is referred 


to here by the verb nto, see, implying 
that their continued existence is at His 
pleasure. The phrase D’ , nbK 
Dlu - '? ‘and God saw the light 

that it was good' means: He desired that 
it exist eternally. The verse specifies 'the 
light' for were it to say simply 'and God 
saw that it was good' it would refer to 
heaven and earth, but their permanence 
was not yet decreed because they re¬ 
quired further development until the 
dry land appeared on the third day. 
Only then did He decree their per¬ 
manence and say [verse 10] D’nbK K"V] 
■’3, 'and God saw that it was good.' 

There are two implications in the 
phrase 'it is good': (a) that an object is 
functionally good in that it is compati¬ 
ble with its intended purpose; and (b) 
that it is intrinsically good. God created 
certain things whose goodness is not 
evident, but which were nevertheless 
deemed by God to be necessary to fulfill 
the purpose of Creation. Light, 
however, was seen by God to be intrin¬ 
sically 'good' (Ha'amek Davar). 

This follows the commentary of the 
Vilna Gaon: 'Good' designates that its 
usefulness is obvious, but it does not 
imply that other things are not good — 
for even 'evil' was created for a purpose, 
but its benefits are not revealed to us. 
Good', therefore, is not associated with 
'darkness' at this point because its 
benefits have not yet been revealed to 
us. [See Overview .] 

□viSk bnir] — And God separated 
— by reserving one for the righteous 
(according to Rashi's Midrashic in¬ 
terpretation; see above). 

[According to his literal inter¬ 
pretation: 'by separating their 
respective spheres of activity.'] 

Chizkuni explains away several 


1. Rashi's interpretation follows the Talmud, Chagigah 12a: 

'The light the Holy One, blessed be He, created on the first day, one could see thereby from 
one end of the world to the other, but as soon as He saw the corrupt actions of the wicked. He 
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difficulties by suggesting that the 
'division' here refers to that which 
happened later, on the fourth day 
when light was clothed in the 
luminaries. However, since the 
creation of light was begun on the 
first day, Scripture notes that the 
light was divided, for that was its 
ultimate destiny. 

Ibn Ezra however, suggests that 
the 'separation' here refers to God's 
differentiation of light and darkness 
by assigning them different names 
as detailed in the following verse. 

The verb does not mean 

simply 'divide'. It carries with it, at 
the same time, 'a positive allocation, 
a separate existence, a separate pur¬ 
pose.' Light thus awakens, and 
darkness gives the opportunities to 
relax from stimulation, and it is God 
who arranged and limited these two 
most important contrasts ... Light is 
not to work unceasingly ... we can¬ 
not bear constant light ... we must 
sink back, after twelve hours of us¬ 
ing all our forces, into the old 
darkness and imbibe fresh forces 
../(Hirsch). 

A halachah is derived from this verse: 


A blessing may not be recited over a light 
on Saturday evening [at the nbngn 
( separation ) service] unless one can derive 
some benefit from that light. [Similarly this 
applies to a blind person who cannot see that 
light and is, therefore, exempt from the bless¬ 
ing (Torah Temimah)]. This is derived from 
the sequence: Kl’]. He saw (He perceived its 
benefits) ... and (only then) he 

separated [i.e. pronounced a division — 
('havdalah'). First one must 'see', i.e. enjoy, 
and only then 'separate'.] (Yerushalmi 
Berachos 8:6). 

5. Dl 1 Twb npnbi^ fop 1 ] [And] God 
called to the light: Day! 

[The term 'called' in this context 
is difficult because, in fact, as the 
commentators perceive, the terms 
light' and 'day' are by no means 
synonymous, in common usage.] 

[The Talmud renders jnp«i, not 
'He called', but rather 'He sum¬ 
moned', and interprets]: 'God sum¬ 
moned the light and appointed it for 
duty by day, and He summoned the 
darkness and appointed it for duty 
by night' (Pesachim 2a). [lj I.e., 'call¬ 
ing' does not refer here to giving a 
name but rather to 'summoning' as 
a king who summons his subject 
(Rashi, ad. loc.). 


arose and hid it from them and reserved it for the righteous in the time to come,' 

As Harav Gifter points out, this primal light was hidden in the holy Torah and reveals itself 
to its Sages (see Overview). 

The Chidushei HaRjm once remarked: 'We are indeed fortunte that God hid away this first 
light. He knew that the wicked are capable of blemishing even that!' 


The light-day refers to the deeds of the righteous, and the darkness-night refers to the 
deeds of the wicked (Midrash). There are times when the entire afternoon is considered 3"iy 
evening [i.e. the 'evening' Tamid offering] and when the hours following midnight are con¬ 
sidered morning. This shows us how careful one must be in evaluation: the darkest night may 
contain elements of day and the brightest day may contain elements of night. So, too, we 
should carefully evaluate our own deeds and those of others. Even the apparent 'darkness' of 
the deeds of the wicked may contain sufficient merit in the eyes of God to be considered day' 
'(Tiarav Nosson Zvi Finkel). 

1. [It must be noted that here again, the Torah — given to man — speaks in human terms and 
views everything from his perspective. In reality, the terms light and darkness, designating 
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called to the light: 'Day', and to the darkness He 
called: 'Night.' And there was evening and there was 
morning, one day. 


'It is comparable to a king who had 
two servants, both of whom wanted to 
serve during the day. He summoned one 
of them and said 'the day will be your 
domain,' and to the other he said 'the 
night will be yours.' Similarly, here: and 
to the light He called day — i.e. to the 
light He said 'the day will be your do¬ 
main', and to the darkness He called 
night — i.e. to the darkness He said, 'the 
night will be your domain' (Yerushalmi 
Berachos 8:6). 

Hirsch similarly explains that 
when God calls something by a 
name, it always expresses a mission 
... He directed both to their separate 
provinces, as in the Talmudic in¬ 
terpretation, above. 

The intent of this verse is not that 
God changed the name of 'light' to 
'day'. Additionally the name 'day' does 
not refer to light itself, but to the dura¬ 
tion of its radiance. Similarly, night is 
not a title of darkness, but the term that 
defines its duration. Hence,the verse 
does not say 'TiNn nt< N‘]j 7 M' 'And He 
called the light', but rather ... KTj?n 
iIkS, 'and He called to (the function of) 
the light' (HaK’sav v'Hakaballah). 

The above follows Targum Yonasan: 
And God called the light Day and He 
made it that the inhabitants of the world 
might labor by it; and the darkness He 
called Night, and He made it that in it 


the creatures might have rest.' 

Ramban, following Ibn Ezra, in- 
terpre - the phrase more literally, and 
explains that just as Adam later gave 
names to the beasts and fowl, this verse 
tells us that God Himself named those 
creations which preceded man's ex¬ 
istence [light, darkness, heaven, earth, 
seas.] 

[Sforno emphasizes that 'day' in our 
verse does not refer to the effect of the 
sun on earth, for it did not give forth its 
radiation until the fourth day]: 'At that 
time when the original light functioned, 
the periods of light and darkness were 
not determined by rotating spheres but 
by the Will of God who separated the 
time of light from the time of darkness'. 

[This primal light, then, is quite dis¬ 
tinct from the luminaries, and in other 
Scriptural verses we note that light and 
darkness have their own distinct dwell¬ 
ing places. See, for example. Job 38:19 
W here is the way where light dwells? 
And darkness, where is its place?'] 

nVb top — And to the 

darkness He called: Night! 

The Midrash comments that the 
Holy One, blessed be He, does not 
link His name with evil but only 
with good. Thus, it is not written 
here 'and God called to the light day 
and to the darkness 'God' called 


day and night, are valid only in human terms. When we perceive a certain period to be ' day ' 
this is true only in terms of our geographical location: others experience 'night' at this very 
same time. In divine terms, therefore, as we imagine Him peering down from His heavenly 
abode, there is no one 'time' that is truly night nor one time that is truly day. ptt /73 rrjln rm"i 
□"IK M3, 'the Torah speaks like the language (i.e. from the viewpoint) of man.'] 

Harav Cifter points out that the Talmud (Pesachim 2a) comments: God appointed it [light] 
over the commandments of the day and [darkness) over the commandments of the night.' 
Tosafos Rabbeinu Peretz explains that there are commandments like tzitzis and tefillin that 
are applicable only by day, and others, like the counting of the Omer, that are applicable only 
by night. Performance of the commandments by man is the purpose of creation (see Over¬ 
view ]. God created day and night primarily so that the conditions would exist for the precepts 
which are dependent upon them. 
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night/ but 'and to the darkness He 
called night.' 111 

Citing the Talmud, Tamid 32a that 
darkness was created before light, Torah 
Temimah suggests that the intent of the 
Midrash is as follows: Since darkness was 
created first, it would have been more logical 
for the verse to say, ' and God called the 
darkness night and to the light He called 
day.' The order was reversed because Cod 
does not wish to associate His name with a 
force which man perceives as evil, although, 
as mentioned earlier, darkness is evil' only in 
man's limited understanding. 

Ksav Sofer, in this vein, cites a Midrash: 
It is known to God what is hidden in the 
darkness — the purpose and deeper meaning 
of all trouble which is, in reality, only good 
and light.' 

’rr>i n"iy — And there was 
evening and there was morning.* 

[The cycle of the day is complete. 
In the halachic reckoning of time, 
the day begins with the preceding 
evening (see Mishnah Chulin 5:5). 
Thus the Sabbaths and festivals 
begin in the evening — 'from even¬ 
ing unto evening' (Lev. 23:32). The 
exception to this rule is the eating of 
Kadashim, the flesh of offerings 
(Leviticus 7:15) where the day 
begins with morning and concludes 
with the following night.] 

Ibn Ezra explains that etymolog¬ 
ically, :ny, evening, is so called 
because it refers to the time when 
forms mingle [from 3"iy, to mingle] 
and become indistinct. morn- 
ing, [from lp3, to examine] is the 
reverse of 3iy: it refers to the time 


K 
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when one can 'examine' [i.e. dis¬ 
tinguish] forms. 

The intent of the verse, which 
can be inferred to mean that morn¬ 
ing and evening are simultaneously 
present, is: When there is evening 
in one part of the globe there is 
morning in another part ... 
(Ha'amek Davar citing Baal 
HaMaor, Rosh Hashanah 20b). 

... The above is inferred from the 
dual use of ’rpl, 'and there was', in 
the verse, as if to render: 'There was 
constant evening, and there was 
constant morning' — but not at the 
same place (R'vid Hazahav). 

Ramban cites the above view that 
'one day' refers to a twenty-four 
hour rotation of the sphere upon 
the earth during which there is light 
and darkness in opposite places^ He 
concludes, however, that if that in¬ 
terpretation is correct then it must 
allude to what would not take place 
until after the luminaries were 
suspended in the heavens. 

hin Dl 1 — One day. Here Scripture 
uses the cardinal number ini*, one, 
instead of the ordinal number 
first, — unlike the other days 
where it uses the ordinal numbers 
'second', 'third', etc. — to indicate 
that on this day He was Alone, the 
angels not having been created until 
the second day (Rashi) ... 

[According to Rashi, therefore, 
inK D1\ would be understood: 'on 


1 . Harav David Cohen, extending this Midrashic explanation also to v. 7 where he notes that 
the verse does not read D’nbtt bnan, 'and God separated', suggests that His name is absent 
there also because God similarly does not associate His name with that 'separation' which in¬ 
dicates strife [see comm, and footnote to v. 7, s.v. 

,,*Rav Tzadok HaCohen sees in this verse a lesson on man's earthly striving. All material 
pursuits begin in 'darkness', for man is mired in his material existence and is charged with the 
mission of escaping from it. After striving toward perfection, he emerges into the 'dawn' of a 
higher, spiritual existence. 
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6 God said, 'Let there be a firmament in the midst 


the day of inijc, the Solitary One 'J 

Ramban, however, explains that 
the use in our verse of the cardinal 
number lnij, one, instead of the or¬ 
dinal number lltt/ro, first, is correct 
because the use of 'first' implies the 
presence of a 'second 7 while here the 
second had not yet come into ex¬ 
istence. m 

This follows Ibn Ezra who adds 
that 'One' here indicates one com¬ 
pleted cycle of the revolution of the 
spheres (Iggeres HaShabbos). 

6. [Second day. Creation of the 
firmament.] 

Vi?*? VP — bet there be a firmament 
(or: 'expanse') — i.e. let the expanse 
(firmament; heaven) solidify. 
Although the heavens were created 
on the first day, they were still in a 
state of flux, solidifying on the se¬ 
cond day at God's command [lit. 
'rebuke]: ypn vp, 'Let there be fir¬ 
mament!' (Rashi; Midrash). 

[The usual translation for ypn, 
firmament, the expanse of the 
heavens, best follows Rashi. It is 
derived from firmare, to make firm 
= solidify.] 

Other commentators, however, 
differ on the meaning of V'P’i, the 
root of which is related to that of 
Wp1P3, 'and they hammered out' 
[Exodus 39:3]; and ypl, spread out 
[Isaiah 42:5]: 

Ibn Ezra states that ippT means 
something that is stretched out, and 
that in our verse it refers specifical¬ 
ly to the "PlK, atmosphere. He eso- 
terically explains that when the 
primal light intensified upon the 
earth, and the [moisture-laden] 
wind evaporated, the primal flame 
changed and became the firmament. 


Hirsch explains (hat if it is derived from 
ypi, extending, stretching, then ypn could 
characterize the gaseous expansion of the air, 
in contrast to the denser water and earth — 
hence the atmosphere which fills the space 
between the waters below and those above. 
The vapor of the lower waters rises to its up¬ 
per stratum where it forms clouds and dis¬ 
penses rain — the atmosphere thus rests on 
the water upon earth and bears the 'water' of 
clouds. But Hirsch suggests that this is only a 
secondary meaning of VpT It has rather the 
meaning of 'beating thin', by which, in the 
case of metals, an extension is achieved. Ac¬ 
cordingly, ypn refers to the lower surface of 
the heaven which has the appearance of a 
dome or vault over and about the earth. 

The 'dome' however is merely an optical 
illusion. Malbim explains that the heavenly 
bodies, as we now understand them, are 
suspended in air and there is no such thing as 
a physical 'dome' girdling the earth. The 
term y’pn is therefore to be understood as 
referring to the area of the clouds. The 
vaporous mist ascends until that area where 
it becomes water in the form of rain and 
returns to earth. 

Pirkei d'Rabbi Eliezer states that the firma¬ 
ment and the angels were created on the se¬ 
cond day. The 'firmament' is not the same as 
the 'heaven' of the first day — it refers to the 
'firmament' stretched forth over the heads of 
the Chayyos which Ezekiel saw in his vision 
[Ezekiel 1:22] ... The Midrash continues that 
were it not for that firmament, the earth 
would be engulfed by the waters above and 
below it, 

The interpretation, then, of the 
verse is: 'Let the sky which was 
created on the first day be stretched 
forth amidst the waters which 
engulfed the earth' (B'chor Shor). 

Dinn T]lr»3 — 'In the midst of the 
waters.' i.e. in the [exact] center, the 
separation between the upper 
waters and the firmament being 
equal to the separation between the 
firmament and the waters on the 
earth. Thus we learn that the upper 
waters remain suspended by divine 
edict (Rashi). 
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D’nb tpra p? bnpn ’rpi — 'And let it 
separate [or: 'let it serve as a means 
of separating "] between water and 
water — i.e. between the waters 
above and the waters below 
(Targum Yonasan [as elaborated 
upon in the following verse]), leav¬ 
ing half above and half below 
(Rashbam). 

It is noted that the Hebrew ‘‘rip 
bnpn, [lit. 'let it be a divider 'j 
denotes that the division is to be 
permanent (B'chor Shor). 

[Our translation follows Ha- 
Rechasim leBik'ah who stresses that 
[ divider, separation] must, in 
this case, be translated as a verb 
with 'firmament' the implied sub¬ 
ject, and not as a noun as er¬ 
roneously translated by some: 'and 
let there be a separation. 1 ] 

Perceiving that these verses touch 
upon the innermost mysteries of 
Creation [which those who com¬ 
prehend it are obliged to conceal 
(Chavel], Ramban states: 'Do not 
expect me to write anything about it 
since Scripture itself did not 
elaborate upon it ... The verses in 
their literal sense do not require 
such an explanation 

7. y?pnrrnK DVibK fryn — So [lit. 
'and 'J God made the firmament, i.e. 
He set it in its ordained position 
(Rashi). 

... Thus the term niyy always 
means putting an object into its 
ultimate condition (Ramban) i.e. 
jyod 'completed' the expansion. He 
let it proceed to a certain state and 
there He stopped further expansion 
(Munk). 


The Midrash notes , however, that this is 
one of the verses which Ben Zoma found 
extraordinary: jyyn, He made — how 
remarkable! Surely it came into existence at 
His word, as it is written [Psalms 33:6]: By 
the word of Hashem were the heavens made; 
all the host of them by the breath of His 
mouth'.[Thus, the expression 'made' is mis¬ 
leading.] 

[Rasfu's interpretation, which explains 
'made' as setting into ordained position, an 
act not inconsistent with creation by the mere 
Word of His mouth, seems to resolve Ben 
Zoma's difficulty. (See also Ramban's ex¬ 
planation of this Midrash cited at the end of 
this verse).] 

ypnb nnnn upK p? biqn — 
And He separated between the 
waters which were beneath the fir¬ 
mament — i.e. he separated between 
the waters and the firmament with 
the atmoshere (HaRechasim 
leBik'ah). 

y»pnb byn -npK np3n p?i — And 
[between] the waters which were 
above the firmament. The verse 
does not say yipnn by, 'on [i.e. 
directly upon] the firmament, but 
y?pnb byn 'above' the firmament, 
because the waters above the firma¬ 
ment were suspended in mid-air 
(Rashi). 

Me'am Loez states that though 
the water above the firmament is of 
a spiritual nature, we are neverthe¬ 
less obliged to believe that there is, 
indeed, water there, as King David 
said: [Psalms 148:4]: 'Praise Him, 
heavens of heavens, and you waters 
that are above the heavens.' 

Ibn Ezra notes the difference in 
usage between n’nb urn p?, 
between waters and waters [without 
the definite article 'IT, 'the', and 
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I of the waters , and let it separate between water and 

7 water.' 7 So God made the firmament, and separated 

between the waters which were beneath the firma¬ 
ment and the waters which were above the firma- 


without repeating the word 
'between' before each noun] as used 
in the previous verse; and D’On 
D’^in pDi ... between ’the' waters ... 
and between 'the' waters [repeating 
the word 'between' each time] as 
used in this verse ... 

Malbim explains that the former 
'denotes a barrier between two sim¬ 
ilar substances' — the water above 
possibly being the same as the water 
below. Here the division was made 
not only in space, but in kind: the 
water below was literally a liquid, 
while the water above was vapor. 

]3 ’H’l — And it was so. — And so it 
became! (Hirsch). 

I.e., This state of expanse 
became firmly established. There 
was to be no further development of 
the [firmament] which had 

formed between the waters' 
(Munk). 

Ibn Ezra suggests that this phrase 
should be connected as introductory 
to the next verse and rendered: ’il’] 
p, when it was so — then — God 
called the firmament Heaven. 

If the verse has already explicitly 
said 'And God made' [as a fait ac¬ 
compli), why must it repeat 'and it 
was so'? — The phrase implies ab¬ 
solute perpetuity and eternity in an 
unchanging state from the day of its 
creation (Lekach Tov). 

[Nevertheless, it must be under¬ 
stood that God renews the Creation 
daily — [ntojpp "P»n DV ‘pri unm? 
rv»tt/Ki3] otherwise it could not con¬ 
tinue to exist. Hence, there is no 
self-sustaining permanence in Crea¬ 


tion. When we speak of the 'per¬ 
manence' of the universe, we mean 
that it is His will that creation be 
renewed constantly.] 

It would seem that consistent with the 
other days of creation, the phrase 'and it was 
so' should appear at the end of the previous 
verse and then begin the new verse ‘And Cod 
made' to demonstrate how God carried out 
the utterance in the previous verse (see verses 
9-10 and 15-16) (Ibn Janach) ... 

'But had the phrase been placed above I 
would have thought that — like its use on the 
other days — the phrase implies the comple¬ 
tion of the water's creation. However, that 
did not really happen until the third day 
when the waters were gathered in one place 
(Chizkuni). 

HaRechasim leBik'ah explains that this is 
the proper place for the phrase because this 
verse does not merely elaborate on the act 
mentioned in the previous verse — it is a vital 
part of it: It implies that He made a wide bar¬ 
rier between the two previously-connected 
levels of water — not merely a 'separation' 
but a distant division. 

Ramban notes that p ’mi 'and it was so' is 
written after toy?], 'and He made,' to indicate 
that the making of the firmament as a divi¬ 
sion between the upper and the lower waters 
would remain permanent and eternal. The 
Midrash [cited in our comm, at the beginning 
of this verse] comments that this is one of the 
verses which caused Ben Zoma so much dif¬ 
ficulty that 'he caused the earth to shake.' He 
questioned why, after God expressed his in¬ 
tention in v. 6, it was necessary to say in v. 7 
that ‘He made,' as though His wish were in¬ 
sufficient. Ramban suggests that Ben Zoma 
was aware of some mystical interpretation of 
this verse which he did not want to disclose, 
and it was for this reason that 'he caused the 
earth to shake'. 

Rashi notes that the Torah does not 
conclude this verse with the phrase ">3 
'that it was good' as it does on the 
other days of Creation, because the task 
of creating the waters, although begun 
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on the second day, was not completed 
until the following day [when they were 
gathered and became seas]. Incomplete 
work is still imperfect [i.e. because hav¬ 
ing not yet attained its intended state, it 
could not be described as 'good']. 
However, on the third day, when the 
work of the waters was completed, the 
expression 'that it was good' is said 
twice — once for the completion of the 
second day's creation, and once for the 
new creation of the third day [plant 
life]. 

Other reasons are offered for the 
omission of DID P, 'that it was good' on 
the second day: 

— Because the fire of Gehinnom was 
created thereon ( Peschim 54a); 

— Because on it division [nplbnn = 
schism; strife] was created because the 
waters were divided against their 'will', 
so to speak (Midrash); m 

— Because the Angel of Death was 
created thereon (Midrash; Zohar); 

— Because from the very beginning of 
Creation, God foresaw the existence of 
Moses who was referred to as 310, 
'good' [Exodus 2:2] and that he was 
destined to be punished through water 
[i.e. his sin at the waters of Meribah 
(Num. 20:12f)]; 

— Because the heavens were not yet 
completed, the stars not having yet been 
created (Ralbag); 

Therefore, the use of 3lo ’3, that it 
was good, was inappropriate in the 
above connections. 

Rabbeinu Bachya notes that these 
were momentous achievements on the 
second day — the creation of the angels 


and the firmament — and for those feats 
alone 'good' should have been applied 
to that day. Nevertheless, this is the best 
proof that the 'lower world' is the 
primary purpose of Creation. The world 
was created for man — and until the 
next day when the dry land was visible 
and thus a habitat for man began to take 
shape, "good" did not apply. Only 
when man's interests were served did 
the heavens attain a purpose in their ex¬ 
istence: 'the righteous are greater than 
the ministering angels' (Sanhedrin 93a; 
see Overview). 

Rambam [Moreh 11:30] notes the 
Midrashic explanation [cited by Rashi, 
above] and states that in each case 
where the Torah mentions something 
which is durable and perpetual it says in 
reference to it 'that it was good'. Here, 
however, the matter of firmament and 
that which is above it, called 'water', is 
of a profoundly mysterious nature and 
very remote and incomprehensible. This 
mystique was necessary in order to pre¬ 
vent the vulgar from knowing it. What 
good, therefore, can people find in 
things whose apparent nature is hid¬ 
den? How then could it be proper to say 
of such a thing 'that it is good'? For the 
meaning of 'good' is that something is 
of obvious utility. [And everything in 
the Torah, as pointed out previously, is 
seen from the vantage point of man. 
Since this part of creation is in¬ 
comprehensible to man, it cannot be cal¬ 
led 'good' in human terms.] 

8. cpnbtj roj?’] — 

[And] God called to the firmament 


1. This schism, which started on the second day, Rabbeinu Bachya explains, was the begin¬ 
ning of all later strife as will be noted from the defiance of the creations on subsequent days 
(e.g. the trees, verse 11; moon, verse 16). [Thus, the Talmud Shabbos 156a comments: 'he 
who is born on the second day will be bad-tempered, because the waters were divided thereon 
^(and so, through his temper will he be 'divided' — estranged — from other people — Rashi — 
ChavelJ See footnote to verse 9. 

Resisei Layla points out that because strife began with the second day, the song which the 
Levites sang during the Temple service on Mondays was one composed by Korach, instigator 
of strife against Moses and Aaron in the desert. 
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I merit. And it was so. 

8 

'Heaven', i.e. [a compound of two 
words] D’Tj Kty, 'carry water'; Dtt/ 
D'E, ‘the waters are there'; D’EI tt/K, 
'fire and water/ — which He mixed 
together and from which He made 
heaven (Rashi; see comm, to 
heavens, end of verse 1; see also 
comm, to Kip 1 ], He called, verse 5). 

According to Ramban, by this 
name [which is a composite of its 
component parts] He revealed the 
mystery of their creation... The 
composite form is D n E DU/, 'the 
[new] name of water' — i.e. that 
'heaven' is the name given to the 
waters when they assumed their 
new form ... However, Scripture 
related nothing specific concerning 
their creation, just as it did not men¬ 
tion the creation of the angels or 
other incorporeal beings. It only 
mentioned in general terms that 
heaven was created and that on the 
second day the firmament should 
separate the waters and assume the 
name DiEtt/, heaven. This is not the 
heavens mentioned in the first verse 
for those heavens encompass all 
extra-terrestrial, spiritual aspects of 
creation (Ramban). 

Just as God named the light 'Day' 
[verse 5] and thereby assigned to it 
its mission for the earth, so did He 
name the VIpT Heaven; thereby giv¬ 
ing it its meaning for the earth. 
Though O’Elt/ designates the whole 


8 God called to the firmament ; 

extra-terrestrial universe sur¬ 
rounding the earth in space (just as 
DV designates day in general, but 
more specifically that part of day 
[the light] when its most essential 
function occurs). iPp} thus 
designates the real 'heaven', because 
through it comes everything the 
earth receives from the heights of 
heaven. Even light does not come 
direct and pure to earth, but only 
through the where it is 

refracted and filtered to be prepared 
and made ready for its work on 
earth. Thus, it is the container and 
transmitter of all the gifts and 
forces of the extra-terrestrial world 
(Hirsch)M ] 

Furthermore, the designation of 
firmament now means: From this 
point in the atmosphere [jpp 1 }] 
begins the heavenly realm [D 1 )?^] 
where human existence is not possi¬ 
ble. 'Called' means that He instilled 
it with this nature that it should be 
'heaven' and not fit for earthlings 
(Malbim). 

[Cf. Psalms 115:16: ’The heavens 
are the heavens of HASHEM, but He 
has given the earth to the children 
of man.'] 

According to Rashbam, the intent 
of the verse is that it [i.e. the J/’pn, 
firmament ], will henceforth be 
called D’Elp, Heaven, throughout 
the Torah. 


•*§ An object should be named for its purpose rather than for the raw material from which it 
was made. Why, then, were the heavens called U'nw indicating that they were made from 
water? They should have been named y»pn. The reason is that the purpose of the V'pt. 
heaven, was division — separation between the waters above and the waters below. Separa¬ 
tion, the opposite of unity, is nothing to be proud of; therefore God did not wish to insult the 
heavens by using a name symbolic of division (Yismach Moshe). 

1. [Additionally there are profoundly sublime mysteries in the word heaven for it is 

sometimes used synonymously with God. See, e.g. Sefer HaBahir 100; How do we know that 
'heaven ' is identified with the Holy One, blessed be He? — From the verse (I Kings 8:32) 
yiptpn njnto (lit. 'and you, hear O heaven'). Did, then, Solomon pray that the heavens 
should hear their prayers? It refers to Him whose name is associated with the heavens.) 
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'lip nv> np'a ,, rp] any vpi — And 
there was evening and there was 
morning a second day. Although 
the work of the second day was not 
sufficiently complete to describe it 
as altf '’3, that it was good , 
nevertheless, since the act of 
separating the upper from the lower 
waters was finished giving the ap¬ 
pearance of completion, the Torah 
culminates the day's activity like 
the other days, with the summation 
'and there was evening and there 
was morning', ... (Chizkuni). 

9. The Third day. 

[God decrees boundaries for the 
water, making way for the develop¬ 
ment of land, vegetation, and 
ultimately man]: 

□’nbN nptoi — [And] God said. Ac¬ 
cording to Ibn Ezra this phrase 
should be attached to the previous 
verse describing the firmament and 
be rendered 'now God had already 
said.' Both the heaven and the dry 
land were created on the same day, 
as written in verse (2:4) 'in the day 
that HASHEM God made heaven and 
earth.' [Thus the Biblical account of 
the third day begins with a sum¬ 
mary of the second day's activity, 
and the pronouncement 'that it was 
good.'] The account of the third 
day's new creation — the vegetation 
— begins with verse 11. 


inx nipt? bt* Q’niyn nnnn an up’ 
— Let the waters beneath the heaven 
be gathered into one area. 

The waters were scattered over 
the surface of the whole earth and 
He gathered them into one place: 
□if piN, the Ocean, largest of all 
seas (Rashi). 

Munk renders: 'The waters 
below the sky shall be confined into 
one area.' 

[Esoterically Tip’ is related to ip]: 

'Just as an architect lays down a 
line [ip] to define the boundaries of 
his structure, so did God lay down a 
line to contain the waters and define 
their boundaries as expressed in Job 
38:8,11 ’[God] ... who enclosed the 
sea ... and said: "Until here shall 
you come, but no further" (Midrash 
HaNe'elam). 

Until then the earth was a plain, 
entirely submerged under water. 
Scarcely had God's words: 'Let the 
waters be gathered' been uttered, 
when mountains and hills appeared 
all over and the waters collected in 
the deep-lying valleys. But the 
water threatened to overflow the 
earth until God forced it back into 
the sea, encircling the sea with sand. 
Whenever the sea is tempted to 
transgress its bounds, it beholds the 
sand and recoils (Pirkei d'Rabbi 
Eliezer; Zohar).™ 


1. [That God created within the water, earth and those creatures not endowed with Free Will 
the imperative to seemingly rebel and be subsequently punished must be perceived in the con¬ 
text of its moral lesson to man. (See Overview)] 
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I 'Heaven/ And there was evening and there was 

9-10 morning, a second day. 

9 God said, 'Let the waters beneath the heaven be 
gathered into one area, that the dry land may appear/ 
And it was so. 10 God called to the dry land: 'Earth', 
and to the gathering of waters He called: 'Seas/ And 


nroni — 'that the dry land 
may appear [or: 'and let the dry 
land appear.'] This refers to the 
earth which was created on the first 
day but which had been neither 
visible nor dry until the waters were 
commanded to assemble (Lekach 
Tov; Rashbam). 

Zohar Chadash mystically states 
that while the earth was still sub¬ 
merged beneath the water, it dried 
up in anticipation of God's direc¬ 
tive. The mention in our verse that 
the ‘dry land' should appear implies 
that dry land already existed but 
could not appear until the water 
receded. This is one of the reasons 
the earth is named yii* [from yn 
run, rush ] because it rushed to do 
the will of the Creator in anticipa¬ 
tion of His word (Me'am Loez).[ cf 
comm, to y*iNn in v. 1.] 

p , rr} — And it was so. [i.e. the 
position of water in relation to dry 
land became firmly established as a 
'natural' fact in God's daily re¬ 
creation of the world forever.] 'At 
God's command, accordingly, did it 
become so' (Hirsch) ... 

10. y-itf Http: 1 ? □vfy? Kip’] -[And] 
God called to the dry land: Earth! — 
[Earth here signifies the terrestrial 
surface which was to be the scene of 
man's activity.] 

According to Ramban, God gave 
them names when they assumed the 
forms described, for initially both 
the waters and the dry land were 


referred to collectively as Dlnn, the 
deep. 

Initially, at the Creation, 
heaven, was an all-embracing term 
for everything above the orbit of 
the moon, while everything below it 
was referred to as yiK, earth. 
However, as creation was refined 
and molded toward its ultimate pur¬ 
pose, the general names began to 
refer to specific functions. 'Earth' 
referred to that which was below 
the firmament — the area which He 
reserved for human habitation. 
When the ultimate Purpose drew 
yet closer, and He gathered the 
waters of the earth into seas, then 
the connotation of 'earth' became 
even more specific: only the dry 
land — the dwelling place of man — 
is referred to as yii$, earth 
(Malbim). 

dw top D'inn mpnbi — And to the 
gathering of water He called: Seas. 
i.e. "Be seas!" Do not remain a 
single gathering of waters but 
diversify throughout the dry land 
and form separate seas. This divi¬ 
sion of the land by the seas into 
separate countries became the foun¬ 
dation of all the development of na¬ 
tions (Hirsch). 

Although all the waters really 
form only one great sea, 'seas' is in 
the plural, because fish caught at 
Acco do not have the same taste as 
fish caught in Aspamia [Spain?] 
(Rashi). 
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... And also because there is no 
one ocean that encircles the whole 
globe (Ibn Ezra). 

3iD '3 O’n^N N“i’i — And God saw 
that it was good. — that their con¬ 
tinued existence was by His will, 
and their existence was thus es¬ 
tablished in the form desired by 
Him (Ramban). il] 

This phrase brings the division 
between the upper and lower waters 
to a conclusion. 'God saw that this 
division was good' — it was in ac¬ 
cordance with His plan and con¬ 
tinues so now in its wonderous 
pristine power as the water rises 
from the ocean to the clouds above 
and thence pours down again; and 
hurries back to the sea ... to restart 
the cycle ... This is not only so 
because He had once created it so, 
but because He still finds it in accor¬ 
dance with His purposes (Hirsch). 

11. Organic life 

Ktfn y-mrr xunn — Let the earth 
sprout vegetation — i.e. let it be 
filled and covered with a garment of 
grasses (Rashi). And with this com¬ 
mand, God implanted within the 
earth the eternal power to produce 
vegetation (Ibn Ezra). 

The verb sprout, has the 

same meaning as ir*»yn, let grow . 
The words vegetation, herbs, and 
fruit trees are all objects of the verb 


'let sprout' (Ramban). 

The earth was granted the power 
to sprout forth new vegetation 
forever, but man must first sow — 
only then will the ground yield up 
its produce. The exception to this 
rule was the original vegetation 
which sprouted solely at God's 
command (Aderes Eliyahu). 

jni ynra iitoy — Herbage yielding 
seed, i.e. it should grow its own seed 
within itself so that it may be 
planted somewhere else (Rashi). 

— This refers to wheat and 
vegetables which do not grow wild, 
but only as a result of seeding and 
tending (Akeidas Yitzchak). 

Rashi explains that is a 

general term for vegetation, while 
each particular species is called 

Rambam and Radak explain that 
NU/T refers to a young plant, while a 
mature plant is referred to as 3UW; 

Sforno suggests that vegetation 
fit for animals is called Kt£n, while 
herbage eaten by man is called 2V)y. 

irnb ns rutty ns YV — fruit trees 
yielding fruit each after its kind. [lit. 
(in singular): fruit tree yielding fruit 
after its kind. The singular in 
Hebrew contextually infers fruit 
trees in general.] God commanded 
that it be H? yy, a fruit tree: that 
the taste of the tree be the same as 
its fruit. The earth, however, dis- 


1. The word rw"i [see] which denotes 'to perceive with the eye' is also used in the sense of in¬ 
tellectual perception ... When applied to God, it is to be understood only in the figurative 
sense, for God does not require organs or modes of perception ( Rambam , Moreh 1:4). 
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I God saw that it was good. 11 God said, 'Let the earth 

11-12 sprout vegetation: herbage yielding seed , fruit trees 
yielding fruit each after its kind, containing its own 
seed on the earth.' And it was so. 12 And the earth 
brought forth vegetation: herbage yielding seed after 


obeyed and brought forth ntpy YV 
ns, 'tree yielding fruit/ but the tree 
itself was not a fruit. Therefore, 
when Adam was cursed for his sin, 
the earth, too, was remembered and 
punished [3:17] (Rashi; Midrash). 
[See footnote to verse 9, and Over¬ 
view.] 

Ramban notes that the creation of 
barren trees is not mentioned here. 
He suggests that originally all trees 
bore fruit, but barren trees came 
into existence when the earth was 
cursed [3:17] due to the sin of 
Adam. Alternately, he suggests that 
in this verse, 'sprout vegetation' is a 
general term that includes barren 
trees, after which He specified herbs 
which yield seeds and fruit bearing 
trees. 

The Vilna Gaon explains that 
after its kind, means that it 
will not change its character: an 
apple-tree will not produce pome¬ 
granates. 

yiNn-by irrljni — Containing 
its own seed [lit. 'Whose seed is in 
it' i.e. yielding their own species ] on 
the earth. 

— This refers to the kernels of 
each fruit from which the tree 
grows so that the species is self- 
perpetuating (Rashi). 

Additionally, the tree cannot re¬ 
produce unless its seed is placed 
by, upon the land through 
planting, then the fruit will produce 
another fruit similar to it (Abar- 
banel). 

Thus, from this potential seed 


bearing force in the earth, all vege¬ 
tation emanated . . . from this force 
the grass and trees in the Garden of 
Eden and in the world originated.' 
For as the Sages have said: 'On the 
third day He created three things: 
trees, grass, and the Garden of 
Eden' (Ramban). 

p“VP! — And it was so — i.e. the 
earth was granted this unique 
productive power forever (Aderes 
Eliyahu). 

12. ftyln] — And the earth 

brought forth. [The herbs emerged, 
but did not yet sprout forth fully as 
the Talmud notes]: 

Rav Assi perceived an apparent 
inconsistency between this verse 
where it says 'and the earth brought 
forth vegetation', and later, referring 
to the sixth day, where the verse 
says 'no shrub of the field was yet 
in the earth.' This teaches, that the 
herbs commenced to grow [on the 
third day] but stopped just as they 
were about to break through the 
soil, until Adam came and prayed 
for them, and rain fell and they 
grew. This teaches you that the 
Holy One, blessed be He, longs for 
the prayers of the righteous. Rav 
Nachman bar Papa had a garden 
and he planted in it seeds but they 
did not grow. He prayed; im¬ 
mediately rain came and they began 
to grow. 'That/ he exclaimed, 'is 
what Rav Assi had taught.' (Chullin 
60b). [Cf. Comm, to 2:5, and Over¬ 
view.] 
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im’tpb int yntn niyy — Herbage 
yielding seed after its kind. 

Although only the trees were bid¬ 
den to produce fruit ipnb , after its 
kind, the herbs applied this to 
themselves also and did likewise 
(Rashi; Chullin 60a). 

Radak, however, suggests that 
since irttb, after its kind, occurs at 
the end of the previous verse, it ap¬ 
plies to the herbs as well as to the 
trees. 

np nip'y yyi — And trees yielding 
fruit. [Rashi, in the previous verse, 
notes the difference between God's 
decree and its faulty execution by 
the trees. See above.] 

The Midrash continues, how¬ 
ever, that according to Rav Pinchas 
the earth, thinking to do His will,ex¬ 
ceeded His command, for nwy yy 
’ip, trees yielding fruit implies that 
even non-fruit bearing trees yielded 
fruit ... Then why was she later 
cursed [3:17]? It is in fact as one 
might say 'Cursed be the bosom 
that suckled such a one as this!' [i.e. 
the sinful Adam and Eve.] 

3iD '3 D’hSk k“P_] — And God saw 
that it was good. [i.e. that its 
goodness was manifest] and the 
various species will exist forever 
(Ramban). 

[See comm, to verse 7 where 
Rashi explains why 3lD ’3 that it 
was good is said twice in connection 
with the third day: once for the 
completion of the work of the water 


begun on the second day, and once 
for the work of the third day.] 

Akeidas Y itzchak comments that 
the earth progressed toward its pur¬ 
pose and perfection with these two 
utterances of the day; therefore, 
‘that it was good' was pronounced 
for each of them. With the ap¬ 
pearance of dry land the earth 
emerged from its state of inn, tohu 
[desolation; see comm, to verse 2]; 
and with the appearance of vegeta¬ 
tion it emerged from its state of 1H3, 
bohu [void; ibid.]. Thus its latent 
potential reached its mature state of 
being on the third day. 

14. The fourth day 

rnRn VP — Let there be luminaries. 
— They had already been created on 
the first day but were not 
suspended in the firmament until 
the fourth day (Chagigah 12a). 
Indeed (as pointed out above, end of 
verse 1 on the words D -I 5?tyn nk 
ynKH nKi), all the potentials of 
heaven and earth were created on 
the first day but each was es¬ 
tablished on the day when it was so 
commanded (Rashi). 

[The commentators note the use 
of the singular form Vp instead of 
the plural r>rp which would be con¬ 
sonant with the plural object mktp, 
luminaries .]: 

Rashbam, Ibn Ezra and Radak 
note that it is not unusual for Scrip¬ 
ture to intermix number and 
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I its kind, and trees yielding fruit, each containing its 

13-14 seed after its kind. And God saw that it was good. 

13 And there was evening and there was morning, a 
third day. 

14 God said, 'Let there be luminaries in the firma¬ 
ment of the heaven to separate between the day and 


gender, and several proof verses are 
quoted. 

According to Rabbeinu Bachya, 
the singular form is used because 
only the sun, of the two luminaries, 
gives forth its own light [the moon 
being only reflective.] 

The origin of the word nl*i>op, 
luminaries, is derived from “linn, 
from the light, indicating that they 
possessed no independent light; 
they were like 'windows' that trans¬ 
mitted a portion of the primeval 
light which had been hidden from 
view by the firmament (Aderes 
Eliyahu). 

This follows Ramban who 
elaborates that the firmament 
created on the second day obscured 
the primeval light, and thus, on the 
third day the earth was dark, until 
the luminaries in the firmament il¬ 
luminated the earth on the fourth 
day. This is the meaning of the 
phrase [verse 17] trnitfn y’p^a 
■jHKn by "pKnb, 'in the firmament of 
the heaven to give light upon the 
the earth' — for light did exist above 
the firmament but it did not il¬ 
luminate the earth. 

D’Olpn y’paa — In the firmament of 
the heaven. Or, as Munk renders: 
'in the expanse of the sky/ 

I.e., the firmament, which is 
spread out beneath the heavens 
(Rashbam). 

The Vilna Gaon explains the 
phrase: 'the firmament which is cal¬ 
led Heaven.' 


[Cf. comm, to same phrase in v. 
17.] 

nb’bn pni nvn pa ‘rnrtnb — To 
separate between the day and 
[ between ] the night. 

Rashi explains that this [division] 
happened only after the primeval 
light was hidden for the future 
benefit of the righteous in the 
World to Come, because during the 
seven days of Creation, the 
primeval light and darkness func¬ 
tioned together, in a mixture, both 
by day and by night. [According to 
Ramban's text of Rashi read: 'func¬ 
tioned one by day and one by 
night.'] 

[Kashi's interpretation (following the 
alternate Talmudic view in Chagigah 12a) is 
in consonance with his Midrashic interpreta¬ 
tion of verses 4 and 5 according to which the 
'division' mentioned there was allegorical 
(referring to the setting aside of the light for 
the future benefit of the righteous); and in 
consonance with his simple' interpretation 
there according to which the 'division' did 
not occur until the fourth day when the 
luminaries were suspended.) 

Gut Aryeh explains that according to this 
opinion, the primeval light was concealed 
until after the first Sabbath. Consequently, 
as Levush HaOrah elaborates, the luminaries 
did not begin to render light until the 
primeval light was concealed. 

Ramban, however, comments 
that the primeval light functioned 
for three days, and on the fourth 
day the two luminaries were 
formed. 

[Thus, the luminaries served as 
the permanent regulators of the dis- 
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tinction between day and night that 
is laid down in verses 4 and 5.] 

For until now [in the absense of 
sun and moon] there was light dur¬ 
ing the day and darkness at night. 
Now He decreed that there be a 
luminary for each of them: the 
greater luminary to serve during the 
day, and the smaller one at night. 
This, then, is meant by ' separation ' 
(Radak). 

nhkb •pm — And they shall serve as 
[lit. 'he for 'J signs, i.e. as omens, for 
when the luminaries are eclipsed, it 
is an ill-omen for the world, as in 
the verse [Jeremiah 10:2] ‘Be not 
dismayed at the signs of heaven' — 
but when you comply with the will 
of God, you need not worry about 
punishment (Rashi). 

... There are many such verses in 
Scripture alluding to the heavenly 
bodies as omens, for example, in 
reference to Hezekiah [// Kings 
20:9] 'this sign shall you have ... 
the shadow shall go back ten 
degrees' — thus the moon was the 
sign; Joel 3:3 'and I will exhibit 
wonders in the heavens and the 
earth' (Rashbam). 

According to many, nnk, signs, 
refers to the luminaries function as 
man's guide [i.e. compass] as navi¬ 
gational aids. 

HaRechasim leBik'ah comments: 

, They are 'signs' of God's greatness 
in two ways: (1) they are constant 
signs and symbols of His om¬ 
nipotence, as in the verse [Isaiah 


40:26]: 'Lift up your eyes on high 
and behold Who has created these 
things '; (2) that they sometimes 

diverge from their natural course to 
comply with His will as when the 
sun stopped for Joshua. 

[And as a guide to determining the 
festivals]: 

□niflnbi — And for festivals. This 
translation follows Rashi who in¬ 
terprets D’lyltt here as a reference 
to the 'Festivals': 'This is in an¬ 
ticipation of the future when Israel 
would be commanded to regulate 
the festivals by lunar calculation.' 

[The translation also agrees with 
Targum Yonasan and with the Mid- 
rash which specifically renders]: 
'This refers to the three pilgrimage 
festivals.' 

[Many commentator, however, 
interpret as seasons, refer¬ 

ring to the function of the luminaries 
in determining the seasons]: 

— This refers to 'seedtime and 
harvest, cold and heat, summer and 
winter' [Gen. 8:22] (Ibn Janach; 
Ramban). 

According to Ibn Ezra, however, 
D'Hjrln means 'hours' [and the verse 
ascends from the shorter time-span 
to the longer ones.] 

[And for the division of time, and 
counting days and cycles]: 

D’Jtp] — And for days and 

years. 

'And for days'-, the sun and moon 
each functioning half a day — 
together a full day; 
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I the night ; and they shall serve as signs , and for 

15-16 festivals, and for days and years; 15 and they shall 
serve as luminaries in the firmament of the heaven to 
shine upon the earth/ And it was so. 16 And God 
made the two great luminaries, the greater luminary 
to dominate the day and the lesser luminary to 


'And years': at the end of 3651/4 
days they complete their course ... 
making one year, and then begin a 
renewed cycle (Rashi); for without 
the orbiting luminaries we could 
never reckon the days or years 
(Lekach Tov; Ha'amek Davar). 

... The luminaries complete their 
orbit ... thus making the solar year 
consist of 365 days, and the lunar 
year consist of (lunar cycles, each 
approximately) thirty days (Ram- 
ban [Chavel transl.JJ. 

... For from one appearance of 
the stars until the next appearance 
of the stars, one day has elapsed, 
while the passing of four seasons 
constitutes one year (Rashbam). 

[And in addition to the functions 
above] ... 

15. ynxn by -VNnb ... rniNnb vm 
— And they shall serve as [lit. 'and 
they shall be'] luminaries ... to 
shine upon the earth.' 

I.e., in addition to the above they 
would illuminate the world (Rashi). 

They were thus directed to shine 
upon earth because it is possible for 
light to perform all the [regulatory) 
functions mentioned without illu¬ 
minating the earth. Hence He spe¬ 
cifically decreed that the light be 
directed toward earth to illuminate 
it (Ramban). 

)D ’IT?] — And it was so. 111 


The luminaries, which had the 
inherent direction to develop 
themselves for their purposes, were 
developed (Munk). 

... But they were still not hung in 
the firmament; that will be described 
in v. 17 (Ha'amek Davar). 

16. [The following verses proceed 
to describe in detail how God 
caused each of them to shine ac¬ 
cording to its allotted time (Radak)]: 

Dublin rnknn w nK — 

And God made the two great lumi¬ 
naries. They were originally created 
of equal size, but the moon was 
diminished because it complained 
and said, 'It is impossible for two 
kings to make use of the same 
crown'. [It thus demanded more 
power than the sun, and was 
punished by being made smaller] 
(Chullin 60b; Rashi); see Over¬ 
view. 

Ibn Ezra suggests that they were 
referred to as D’b^, great [lit. large ] 
in comparison with the size of the 
stars [as viewed from man's vantage 
point on earth.] 

[On wy’], and He made, see 
comm, to verse 7] 

nlKnn nto ... bnan niKtjn n# 
— The greater [lit. 'large'] luminary 
to dominate [lit. 'for the domination 
of'] the day, and the lesser [lit. 


1 . I.e. It was so — then, and it remained so established forever. 

Their orbits and cycles will never deviate as evidenced by two-thousand year old 
astronomical charts from ancient Egypt and China which were discovered showing that none 
of the stars changed its basic orbit throughout all this time by even a hairs-breadth (Malbim). 
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sma!!'] luminary to dominate [lit. 
/or fhe domination of] the night. 

'Great' does not refer to their size 
for the stars are larger than the 
moon as has been ascertained by 
astronomers. The intent, rather, is 
'great' in the visible intensity of 
their illumination, the moon's light 
being stronger than that of the other 
stars, except the sun, because it is 
closer to the earth (Radak; Malbim). 

pp 'small', accordingly means: 
lesser of the two great luminaries' 
(Rashbam). 

n-QDisn hki — And the stars. The 
■ ▼ - 

Midrash comments that the stars 
were created as 'attendants' [of the 
moon], to mollify it for being 
diminished in size ( Rashi ). [11 

[Here, again, the Torah presents 
creation from man's perspective on 
earth. The stars are much greater in 
size and intensity than the moon, 
and many of them dwarf even the 
sun, but since they are mere 
'specks' from man's vantage point 
and play a subordinate part in his 
life when compared to these two 
bodies, they are mentioned last, and 
without elaboration.] 


17"18. □ i n' I 7N: ddn ]rm — And 
God set them, i.e. He put them into 
fixed orbits (Munk). 

And appointed them for their 
fixed roles (Malbim). 

y>pi3 — In the firmament of 
the heaven. The Midrash comments 
that these concepts are beyond 
man's grasp. 'It is an exceedingly 
difficult matter and no mortal can 
fathom it'. 

nb’bgi ora bupbi — [And] to 
dominate by [or: 'during the'] day 
and by [or 'during the'] night — 
each in its respective realm (Lekach 
Tov)\ one during the day and the 
other during the night; for though 
the moon is sometimes visible dur¬ 
ing the day it is like 'a candle in the 
afternoon' [shedding no light] 
(B'chor Shor). 

The concept of domination dif¬ 
fers from the function of illumina¬ 
tion ... This 'domination' refers to 
the sun's power, by its rule during 
the.day, to cause sprouting, etc. ... 
while the moon by its domination at 
night affects the tides of the oceans. 
...Included, also, are the astrological 


1. R.av Acha said: Imagine a king who had two governors, one ruling in the city and the other 
in a province. The king said: Since the former has humbled himself to rule in the city only, I 
hereby decree that whenever he goes out, the city council and the people shall go out with him, 
,,and whenever he enters, they shall enter with him/ 

Thus did the Holy One, blessed be He say: 'Since the moon humbled itself to rule by night, 
I hereby decree that when she comes forth, the stars shall come forth with her, and when she 
goes in, they shall go in with her' (Midrash). 
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I dominate the night; and the stars. 17 And God set 

17-19 them in the firmament of the heaven to give light 
upon the earth, 10 to dominate by day and by night , 
and to separate between the light and between the 
darkness. And God saw that it was good. 19 And 
there was evening and there was morning , a fourth 
day. 


powers of the constellations (Ram- 
ban). 

r|tt/'nn pni ~hKn pa b’HDnbi — And 
to separate between the light and 
between the darkness. 

I.e. to distinguish between the 
light of day and the dark of night 
(Targum Yonasan). 

Thus, the functions of the 
luminaries are described in these 
verses as threefold: 

(1) 'pKn by "PKnb, to shine upon 
the earth; 

(2) nb-’bai Ol’a bvtnb), to rule dur¬ 
ing the day and night [i.e. 'to exert 
some control over natural processes 
of earth by day and by night' 
(Munk)]; 

(3) "itt/nn pin "hKn pa b-nrinbi, and 
to distinguish between the light and 
between the darkness. 

Ramban notes that the functions 
of the two luminaries are now 
defined. Their dominion is not 
equal, but consists of causing a dis¬ 
tinction between the darkness and 
the light. The greater luminary will 
dominate by day and its light will be 
everywhere — even in places where 
[the direct rays of] the sun do not 
reach. The smaller luminary will 
dominate by night — although it 
will do no more than relieve the 
darkness. 

alia ’a o’nb# Kin — And God saw 
that it was good — i.e. that it could 
not be more perfect. Had the sun 


been larger than it is, or closer to the 
earth its heat would have burned 
the earth; or had its path been 
lower, parts of earth would have 
become frozen. Similarly — every 
one of the constellations is in its ex¬ 
act place (Abarbanel). 

Meam Loez notes that the sun 
was created after the earth to dispel 
any notion that the creation of earth 
was a natural result of the sun's 
heat vaporizing the waters. Similar¬ 
ly, lest anyone contend that plant- 
life is a natural outgrowth of the 
earth [aided by the sun], God 
created the earth and all its proper¬ 
ties on the third day, and only 
afterwards, on the fourth day, did 
He create the sun, to demonstrate 
unequivocally that everything 
materialized from God's direct will. 

20~22. The fifth day. Marine life 
and birds. 

Hirsch brilliantly prefaces the 
events of the fifth day with the 
observation that the creations of the 
first three days are paralleled by 
those of the subsequent three days: 
The light of the first day was 
provided with bearers [rn'K)p] on 
the fourth day; the water and at¬ 
mosphere of the second day were 
filled with life on the fifth day; and 
the dry land with its mantle of 
vegetation of the third day was 
provided with inhabitants on the 
sixth. 
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20. rm u>D2 yi# o’ran — Let 
the waters teem [with] creeping liv¬ 
ing creatures [lit. 'souls'.] 

The translation of yi#, creeping 
things, follows Rashi who states 
that the term is used to describe 
'any living creature [which is the 
smallest of its species (Gur AryehJ] 
that does not rise much above the 
ground.' [As Rashi explains in verse 
24, s.v. totpi, they creep low on the 
ground and their method of 
locomotion is not discernable.] Of 
the winged creatures: flies; of the 
creeping creatures: ants, beetles and 
worms; of the larger animals: the 
mole, rat, lizard, and all fish.' 

[Rashi does not suggest that all 
his examples were created from 
water on the fifth day; for among 
the animals he cites, some are in the 
category of tenai, creeping things , 
which were created on the sixth day 
from the earth. Rashi merely lists 
them to define the term yny/: there 
is no implication, however, that the 
y)l£/ creation of the fifth day 
embraced anything other than 
aquatic life.] 

Ramban, following Targum, ex¬ 
plains that the noun implies 
ceaseless movement: 'moving 
things', and suggests that it is a 
composite of the words yn Knn$, 
that which runs. 

The verb untp’ according to Rashi, con¬ 
notes aimless wandering, teeming in great, 
confused numbers; according to Ramban it 
connotes 'walking about', and Targum 
" renders it as having a reference to propaga¬ 
tion, bringing forth abundant progeny as do 
insects. Accordingly, the phrase could be 
rendered: ‘let the water bring forth/ 


HaRechasim leBik'ah comments that the 
words n y>b,procreation, nyntp, teeming, and 
nKXln, bringing forth, all refer to reproduc¬ 
tion. The first refers to terrestrial life, the se¬ 
cond to marine life, and the third to plant 
life.[Occasionaly, however, the terms are in¬ 
terchanged, as for example, in verse 24 
'bring forth', is used for animals, while in 9:7 
it is used for man in the sense of 'propagate 
as abundantly' as insects.] 

Thus, Hirsch concludes, that the 
phrase □ 1 ran can be taken 

transitively — the water shall ger¬ 
minate; or intransitively — 'the 
water shall swarm with' etc. 

In the intransitive form, 'the ex¬ 
isting floating material with the 
potential for marine life would, as it 
were, become living bodies; in the 
transitive form, the water would 
"produce" them' (Munk, p.82). 

God's decree 'let the waters teem' 
did not give water this power eter¬ 
nally; it applied only to the period 
of Creation. Thereafter, like the 
animals which the earth brought 
forth, God endowed marine life 
with self-proliferating powers by 
specifically blessing them that they 
be fruitful and multiply (Or 
Hachaim). 

rnn means 'a living soul' — 
i.e. .a soul in which there is life. 
Only moving things have a 'soul', 
therefore no mention is made of 
soul on the third day in connection 
with plants (R' Bachya). 

... 'Living soul' is a term which is 
applied even to man as in 2:7 'and 
man became a living soul' (R' 
Meyuchas). 

[The 'soul' of this verse, how¬ 
ever, refers only to animal life, not 
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1 20 God said, 'Let the waters teem with creeping liv- 

20-21 ing creatures, and fowl that fly about over the earth 
across the expanse of the heavens.' 21 And God 


to the spirituality which is unique¬ 
ly man's. Cf. Comm, of N'tziv to 
2:7.] 

by ciDlyi f]iy) — And fowl 
that fly about over the earth. 
[This translation follows Ramban, 
who connects the creation of bird 
life to the sea, because the creation 
of the fifth day emanated from the 
waters; had bird life been created 
from earth, its creation would have 
been mentioned on the sixth day. 
Ramban cites Pirkei d'Rabbi Eliezer 
which maintains — from the context 
of the verse — that the birds were 
created from the waters. However 
the subject was disputed by the 
Sages, in the Talmud, Chullin 27b, 
some agreeing with this view, while 
others, citing Gen. 2:19, maintain 
that '[bird life] was created out of 
the alluvial mud', which, as 
Ramban concludes, is at the bottom 
of the ocean. Thus even though the 
mud is "land," their creation is 
mentioned on the fifth day. (See 
also Hirsch's introductory comment 
to this verse cited above.)] 

As Targum Y onasan renders: 
'and the fowl which flies, whose 
nest is upon the earth.' 

— For though they were formed 
from the water, their growth will be 
on the earth (Rashbam). 

The birds were indeed created 
from a compound of two elements, 
earth and water. For had they been 
created from only water they would 
be no more able than fish to exist 
out of it; and if from earth alone, 
which is a heavy element, they 


would not have been able to fly. But 
produced from a mixture of earth 
softened by water, they are capable 
of functioning in all elements 
(Alshich). 

Chizkuni suggests that the 
waters produced only aquatic birds, 
such as geese, and swans, which live 
on the water. But those that live 
only on land such as turkeys and 
chickens, were formed from the 
earth. 

[Compare also Lev. 11:20 where 
the word t]ly, fowl, used in conjuc- 
tion with y" \]p, swarming insects, 
signifies certain winged insects.] 

Following Onkelos, however, the 
phrase is taken as an additional 
clause: 'and fowl shall fly over the 
earth ... 

Munk similarly renders the 
verse: And Elokim decreed: 'The 
water shall swarm with swarms of 
free-living breathing beings and of 
flying beings which will fly above 
the land facing the space of the 
sky.' 

trntyn V’pn ’JS’by — Across [lit. 'in 
front of'] the expanse [or 'fir¬ 
mament'] of the heavens. 

[Again'the Torah speaks in the 
language of man' and this phrase lit. 
'in front of the expanse of the 
heavens' views the birds' flight 
from the vantage point of man gaz¬ 
ing up from earth.] 

'And let the way of the bird be 
upon the air of the expanse of the 
heavens' (Targum Yonasan); 
because the entire air space above 
the ground is referred to as 'across 
the expanse of the heavens' 
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(Ahavas Y onasan), 'heaven' being 
used often in Scripture to mean 'air' 
(Chizkuni). 

N'tziv observes that the verse 
speaks of two kinds of flying 
creatures: those that fly yiNH by, 
low, near the ground; and those 
that fly D^nu/rt yp*} ’p by, high in 
the sky. He notes that the double 
piel form 'cplyy [instead of the kal 
'f]iyy] suggests this broader applica¬ 
tion and two kinds of flight. 

This phrase should not be con¬ 
strued as merely descriptive of 
birds' flying habits: it is the divine 
will that birds be able to fly in the 
heavens. Were it not for God's 
specific decree, they would not be 
able to soar to such heights (Or 
HaChaim). 

21. D’bnan DT»ann nN D’nbN kid 5 ] 
— And God created the great sea- 
giants — i.e. the gigantic fish in the 
sea (Rashi). 1 

Rashi goes on to quote Bava Basra 74b, ac¬ 
cording to which these sea-giants are 
Leviathan and its mate. He then slew the 
female and preserved her for the righteous in 
the Hereafter, for had they been permitted to 
be fruitful and multiply, their enormous bulk 
would not have allotved the world to con¬ 
tinue its normal existence. 

Perhaps, this is why it does not 
say p ’H’], and it was so, in 


reference to this creation. Such a 
phrase would have been inap¬ 
propriate here, since, as the Talmud 
teaches, they did not continue to ex¬ 
ist in the form in which they were 
initially created (Ramban). 

Additionally, 'it was so' [in¬ 
dicating a fait accompli ] is not men¬ 
tioned here because the creation of 
living beings was not completed un¬ 
til the sixth day — the works of the 
fifth day were a prelude to that 
which culminated on the sixth day 
(Malbim). 

A bar bane l — as cited above to 
verse 1 s.v. toa — notes that this is 
the first time since the first day that 
'created' is used. It denotes that 
something fundamentally new came 
into being — in this case it stresses 
the unprecedented magnitude of the 
fishes' size ... 'Created' also applies 
to 'the living souls' — also un¬ 
precedented until that moment. 

The inherent potential of each 
part of the universe was created on 
the first day, but each was es¬ 
tablished on the day when it was so 
commanded [see Rashi cited above 
verse 14, s.v. rnkn 'let there be 
luminaries']. Nevertheless, the word 
'created' is used here because the 
water which germinated the living 
beings was endowed on the first day 


1. [Specific guidance on the etymology of the word Da^an [sea giants] and its present-day 
identity are lacking. 

According to Hirsch, the word oa'an, is of doubtful derivation and meaning. He suggests 
that the word might be rendered etymologically as 'a fish, or a whole genus or family of fish.' 

The word appears in various contexts throughout Scriptures implying different definitions 
— see, for example comm, to ArtScroll ed. of Eichah, 4:3 where we left the word untranslated 
as 'Tanim'.] 
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I created the great sea-giants and every living being 

22 that creeps, with which the waters teemed after their 
kinds; and all winged fowl of every kind. And God 
saw that it was good. 22 God blessed them, saying, 'Be 


with the potential to produce only 
bodies of the living beings, but not 
the potential to produce their 'living 
soul'. This creation ex-nihilo of the 
life-potential, came from HaSHEM 
alone (who added the necessary 
'forces')/ and it is, therefore, 
ascribed to Him (Sforno; Or 
HaChaim; Malbim). 

Because of their great size the 
Torah specifically ascribes the crea¬ 
tion of the sea-giants to God to 
stress that they, too, were created 
from naught (Ramban). 

rrnrr ^93 ba jini — And every living 
being — i.e., which has life (Rashi). 

Rav Saadiah Gaon perceives in 
the use of the article ni$ the 
amplification of 'with' extending 
the meaning of nk the sea-giants 
and rus every living being that 
creeps to the entire range of marine 
life ... 

'□ran, sea giants, being men¬ 
tioned because they include am¬ 
phibia which form an intermediate 
association between marine and ter¬ 
restrial life' (Munk). 

□ i nn wntf "tu/N — With which the 
waters teemed [in response to God's 
command.] 

□nrob — after their kinds. Targum 
Yonasan adds: the kinds which are 
clean and the kinds which are not 
clean [And, according to him, this is 
the meaning of the word DiTrnb 
wherever it appears.] 

More commonly, however, after 
their kinds is interpreted as an in¬ 


junction that living beings 
proliferate within their own species 
as the Tanchuma comments: God 
said to them: 'Every species shall 
cleave to its own king; other species 
are prohibited to it.' The laws 
prohibiting D’kba, mixed species, 
are enumerated in Y oreh De'ah 
295-297. 

TO TO — winged fowl. 

Targum Yonasan renders: 'every 
fowl that flies with wings.' 

According to Radak on 7:14, the 
category also includes small flying 
insects like locusts, hornets, and 
flies. 

3iu ’D dTOk — And God saw 
that it was good, i.e. that they at¬ 
tained their level of perfection and 
function. They were perfect in es¬ 
sence and in the good [as food] 
which is derived from them (Abar- 
banel). 

22. □ 1 nbK onk ■qnyi — (And) God 
blessed them. Rashi notes that they 
needed a special blessing because so 
many are reduced, hunted down, 
and eaten. The other animals, too, 
needed such a blessing, but they did 
not receive it so as not to include the 
serpent which was destined to be 
cursed. 

The blessing was necessary 
because their potential would not be 
realized unless they were numerous 
(Sforno). 

nbrib — Saying. 

"ittK, say, has the intention of 
having an immediate result ... 
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God's will, as expressed in His 
words of creation were followed by 
immediate action in order that His 
will be carried out. The intention of 
“tEKb, saying, is that the purport of 
what is being said no matter how 
briefly, is to be completely under¬ 
stood and amplified upon by the 
Oral Law which is the companion to 
the Written Law. Here, as in the 
other Utterances of creation, “int<b 
implies immediate fulfillment. 
Because God blessed the creatures 
with fruitfulness, he endowed them 
with the potential to proliferate and 
at the same time the direction and 
urge for it (Hirsch). 

... But, as the Vilna Gaon points 
out, words were not directed to 
them, literally, [cf. comm, to verse 
3, s.v. for they are not en¬ 

dowed with reason enabling them to 
comprehend the word of God. 
Rather, God's will was within them 
as if He had told them: Be capable 
of carrying out the divine will. 

1371 ns— Be fruitful and multiply. 

Had the verse not added Dll and 
multiply, each creature would bring 
forth only one more — 'multiply' 
implies multiple birth: One should 
bring forth many (Rashi). 

ns is the production of 
progeny; is the care of the 
young on which this proliferacy de¬ 
pends' (Hirsch). 

' lbn Ezra renders 'Be fruitful and 
multiply' not as an imperative, 


because the power was not their 
own, but as a Divine blessing and 
endowment: 'You will be fruitful 
and multiply.' (This is similar to 
Deut. 32:50 mni which ac¬ 
cording to him is not to be rendered, 
for the same reason, in the 
imperative: and die on the moun¬ 
tain; but as a statement of fact: 'and 
you will die on the mountain.') 

The meaning, then, of the bless¬ 
ing is: T have endowed you with the 
capability of proliferation and with 
the blessing that you multiply ex¬ 
ceedingly.' Indeed, fish are far more 
abundant than animals' (Radak). 

[If the blessing is understood as an 
imperative, it is clear why it was not ad¬ 
dressed also to the plants in verse 11: 
Being inanimate, their proliferation is 
dependent on the pollination process, 
and is not controlled by their own con¬ 
scious will, as is the case, to a very 
limited extent, with animate creatures. 
However, if interpreted as a divine bles¬ 
sing, then the omission regarding plant 
life is noteworthy.] 

Ramban discusses this. He mentions 
that the term 'blessing' can apply to 
plants as well: 'And I will command My 
Messing upon you in the sixth year' 
[Lev. 25:21]. However no such blessing 
was needed on the third day when 
plant-life was created, because initially 
each species of living beings was created 
in single pairs [such as man and women 
(Tut); and endowed with the reproduc¬ 
tive ability to procreate] according to its 
kind. Since there was only one 
prototype male and female pair for each 
species, they required a blessing to mul¬ 
tiply and be abundant. The plants, 
however, sprung up simultaneously in 
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I fruitful and multiply, and fill the waters in the seas; 

23-24 but the fowl shall increase on the earth/ 23 And there 
was evening and there was morning, a fifth day. 

24 God said, 'Let the earth bring forth living 
creatures according to their kind: cattle, and creeping 
things, and beasts of the land according to their 


great abundance over the surface of the 
entire earth, just as they exist today 
[their abundance being a fait accompli 
at their very first moment of ap¬ 
pearance.] 

D , )3!3 — In the seas. ' Seas' are men¬ 
tioned because it is there that they 
are most abundant; in the streams 
they are few (Ramban). 

yiK3 3T| fjiyni — But the fowl shall 
increase on the earth. The transla¬ 
tion follows Ramban who notes that 
although fowl were originally 
created from the water, they would 
be fruitful and multiply on the 
earth, for all fowl — even those 
whose habitat is upon the water, lay 
their eggs on land, and there they 
are born. 

24. The sixth day: Animals and 
man. [See prefatory comment to 
verse 20.] 

yiKH rortn — Let the earth bring 
forth. 

K2fln, bring forth, implies a con¬ 
cealed, dormant presence being 
transformed into existence (Ahavas 
Y onasan); for as explained earlier 
[verse 14] the potential for every¬ 
thing was created on the first day; it 
was subsequently only necessary to 
bring them forth (Rashi). 

Once the substances of the earth 
had already been endowed on the 
fifth day with the faculty of 
producing life through existing 
forces, no further endowment of 
life was required for their reproduc¬ 


tion ... as all the components for 
producing living bodies were 
already present. God's decree, 
therefore, takes the form of 'in¬ 
structing' the earth to bring them 
forth on its own (Munk). 

Hirsch notes that only when it 
comes to the living land-creatures 
does it say ytlKil that the earth 

is to yield them up and set them 
outside the earth — unlike the 
previous creations which still re¬ 
main bound to the element which 
produced them. 

PTPpb rrn tt/D} — living creatures 
[lit. 'a living soul'] according to 
their [lit. 'its'] kind. 

I.e. 'Free-living, breathing beings 
yielding their own species. ... The 
term could also include any living 
thing not specifically mentioned 
thereafter, as, for example, germs' 
(Munk). 

This does not imply that the soul 
was formed from the earth. To the 
contrary! It is only the body that the 
earth yielded — the soul descended 
from the spiritual world. The 
phrase is to be understood as 'let the 
earth give up life which has a soul' 
(Rav Avraham ben haRambam). 

According to the Midrash, the 
term 'living soul' here has special 
reference to man: 'the soul of 
Adam.' 

niprn — cattle. 

Most commentators understand 
this to refer to domestic animals 
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which serve man's needs (Ibn Ezra), 
such as the ox, donkey, mule, horse, 
camel, sheep, and cattle (Lekach 
Tov; Radak). 

According to Ramban, rnpna 
refers to grass-eating [herbivorous] 
animals. 

[Comp. comm, to yntrlrm, 
beasts of the land, below.] 

top”)] — And creeping things — i.e. 
that creep low on the ground. They 
appear as though dragged along, 
their method of locomotion not be¬ 
ing discernable. In general topp and 
ypto refer to locomotion (Rashi). 

fpiprvm — And beasts of the land 
— i.e. wild-life: the gazelle, lion, 
wolf, panther, bear and other 
animals of prey (Lekach Tov; 
Radak) which dwell in the wilder¬ 
ness and uninhabited areas (Ibn 
Ezra). 

According to Ramban, it refers to 
meat-eating [carnivorous] animals. 

ypi* J-pn, beasts of the land, are 
differentiated from npn? [cattle] 
which is naturally domesticable. 

Thus, Munk suggests that the se¬ 
quence of beings listed in this verse 
might be interpreted as being ar¬ 
ranged with the following sig¬ 
nificance: rpn up}, 'the' free-living 
being, i.e. man; followed by non?, 
domestic beings, — animals control¬ 
led by him; then topn, roaming be¬ 
ings, — those less controlled; and 
H>Kn rpn, free-living (wild) beings 
Df the land — those rarely controlled 
oy him. 

[The suffix i, vav, in In’n (rather than the 


construct n’n) is understood by most com¬ 
mentators — e.g. Ibn Janach; Rashbam; Ibn 
Ezra, etc. — to be a poetic form, akin to U3 
"Ilya = nlyp p, son of Be'or, (Num. 24:3) 
and □ 1 lp iryjpv = D’n l?ynb, into a fountain 
of water (Psalms 114:8).] 

]3 VP] — And it was so. 

I.e. The earth complied with 
God's decree (Radak), and it became 
eternally established (Rashbam). 

[This is a general statement 
which will be elaborated upon in the 
following verses.] 

25. trn^ toy]] — [And] God 
made: i.e. he shaped them with their 
full volition and full-grown stature 
(Chullin 60b; Rashi). [cf. comm, to 
toy?] in verses 7 and 16.] 

And God made the beast of the 
earth after its own kind: i.e. He en¬ 
dowed each species with whatever 
senses and faculties it required 
(S for no) — and endowed each with 
its own peculiar nature and instincts 
(Minchah Belulah). 

Malbim observes that the term 
top’], created [which would imply 
an unprecedented act of creation] is 
not employed here because already 
on the fifth day, physical creatures 
were endowed with breath and soul, 
giving a higher form of life to the 
universe ... But because this act of 
'completion' was beyond the innate 
powers of the earth to accomplish, 
the act is attributed specifically to 
God [□ ,, nbK toy!]] as above in verse 
21 . 

npTKn topp — Creeping beings of 
the ground.' 

The term nppx, ground, is in- 
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I kind.' And it was so. 25 God made the beast of the 

25-26 earth after its own kind, and the cattle after its own 
kind, and every creeping being of the ground after 
their kind. And God saw that it was good. 

26 And God said, 'Let us make man in Our image, 


troduced here in distinction to 
earth. The difference between them 
is that 'earth' is a general designa¬ 
tion that includes the waters in ad¬ 
dition to dry land, while 'ground' 
refers specifically to the dry land. 
Since the 'creeping beings of the 
waters' were already created on the 
fifth day [verse 21], Scripture 
specifically qualifies the creeping 
things in this verse with 'of the 
ground' because only they were 
created by this Utterance (Ha'amek 
Davar). 

The Vilna Gaon [Aderes Eliyahu 
2:5] comments that the distinction 
between the two terms lies in the in¬ 
tention of the speaker: HOIK, 
ground, implies either tillable soil or 
its fruit; Y”}K, earth, is a 
geographical term, meaning either 
the entire world or the land of 
Israel. 

[Note that for some unexplained 
reason, the sequence in this verse is 
different from that of God's decree 
in the previous verse. Additionally 
n’n living soul (which is un¬ 
derstood by the Midrash to refer to 
man) is omitted here entirely. The 
creation of man, the crown and pin¬ 
nacle of Creation, is separate from 
the animals, and is detailed begin¬ 
ning with the next verse.] 

3lu ’3 D ,, n' t 7K K“P1 —And God saw 
that it was good. I.e. that even 
though there are creatures among 
them who would later prove to be 
injurious, the overall usefulness of 
animals was obvious (Radak). 


Hence, before proceeding to the 
rpttty making, of man, God puts the 
seal of His approval on the develop¬ 
ments that have taken place, thus 
far, on the Sixth Day. Only man 
has not yet attained 'completion' at 
this stage (Munk). 

26. Having completed all forms of 
creation, God then said: 'Let us 
make man!' Like a person who 
builds a palace and, after having 
furnished and decorated it, ushers 
in its owner so it is ready for his im¬ 
mediate dwelling (Rav Saadiah 
Gaon). [Cf. Sanhedrin 38a]. 

D' 5 nf { 7K "iniOl — And God said. There 
was a special iTTOK, 'utterance' 
dedicated to the making of man in 
recognition of his superiority (Ram- 
ban). 

DTK n'wijj — Let us make man. 

This preamble indicates that man 
was created with great deliberation 
and wisdom. God did not associate 
man's creation with the earth by 
decreeing 'Let the earth bring forth' 
as He did with other creatures, but 
instead attributed it to the deepest 
involvement of Divine Providence 
and wisdom (Abarbanel). 

B'chor Shor notes that the verb 
ntpju, make, here implies — as it 
does in verses 7, 16, and 25 — 
'bringing to a state of final comple¬ 
tion.' The intent is: 'Let us bring to 
perfection the as yet uncreated man, 
whose image and form awesomely 
equip him to rule and govern ...' 

This announcement heralding 
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man's creation parallels the pream¬ 
ble preceding woman's creation: 'It 
is not good for man to be alone ... / 
will make him a helper'. Such an¬ 
nouncements were not made 
preceding the creation of other be¬ 
ings. This illustrates God's 
righteousness to all His creatures. 
When He was about to place man 
over them as ruler and governor, He 
did not do so suddenly. He first 
prepared them by saying 'Let us 
make man', like a king about to levy 
a tax on his people, who announces: 
'Come, let us levy a tax on the land 
for your benefit.' (HaRechasim 
leBik'ah). 

Man was created last, says the Talmud 
[Sanhedrin 38a], so he should find all things 
ready for him. If he is worthy, he is told: 'All 
things were created in your behalf.' At the 
same time his late appearance on earth con¬ 
veys an admonition of humility: If man 
becomes too proud he is reminded; Even 
gnats preceded you in the order of creation. 

The Mishnah offers ethical reasons why 
only one man [i.e. one 'pair'] was created: In 
order to prevent feuds ... so that one man 
should not be able to say to his fellow, 'my 
ancestor was greater than yours!' Finally, the 
creation of only one man exhibits the power 
of God, Who, by means of only one 'mold' 
produces.so many various types. Adam is the 
single progenitor of all mankind, and how 
different men are from one another! 
[Sanhedrin 4:5]. 

n'V/jn — Let us make. 

[The use of the plural is noted by 
the commentators.]: 

Targum Yonasan paraphrases: 

'And God said to the Ministering 
Angels who had been created on the 


second day of the creation of the 
world, "Let us make man!" 'w 

— These are the angels who 
minister before Him continually, 
such as Michael, Gabriel, etc. They 
are the ones referred to by the Sages 
as nbyn bv) K’bjpa, 'the heavenly 
household', and it was with them, 
the Sages tell us, that He consulted 
before creating man (Ahavas 
Yonasan). 

Rambam discusses this verse: 

'Our discourse deals only with angels, 
which are identical with the intellect, for our 
Torah does not deny that He governs that 
which exists, through [the intermediary vehi¬ 
cle of] angels. In some passages there is the 
plural form of God, e.g. 'Let us make man in 
our image'; 'Come let us go down' [Gen. 
11:7] ... The Sages have interpreted this 
verse to mean: God does nothing without 
first consulting the Heavenly famalia ... The 
intention of these verses is not, as thought by 
the ignorant, to assert that God spoke, 
deliberated, or that he actually consulted 
with and sought the help of other beings. 
How could the Creator seek help from those 
He created? They show only that all parts of 
the Universe are produced through angels, 
for natural forces and angels' are identical 
(Moreh, 2:6). 

God spoke to the angels: 'Let us make 
man! We ourselves will engage in his 
creation, not the water or earth!' (Ibn 
Ezra) 

Ratnban is of the opinion that the 
plural denotes God and the earth: 

"Concerning the 'living soul' God 
commanded: ‘Let the earth bring forth.' 
But in the case of man He said ‘Let us 
make' — i.e. I and the earth: The earth 
to produce the animal body from its ele¬ 
ments as it did the cattle and beasts [cf. 
2:4], and the higher spirit would come 


1. [When Moses wrote the Torah and came to this verse (which says, let 'us' make) he said: 
Sovereign of the Universe! Why do You thus furnish an excuse to the heretics for maintain¬ 
ing that there is a plurality of divinities rtr? 

'Write!' God replied. 'Whoever wishes to err will err ... Let them rather learn from their 
Creator who created all, yet when He came to create man He took counsel with the Ministering 
Angels' (Midrash). 

As Rav Yochanan said: In all the passages that the heretics have misinterpreted as grounds 
'for their heresy, their refutation is found near at hand. Thus it says (in the plural) 'Let us make 
man in our image', while the next verse continues (in the singular) 'and God K75, created man 
in 'His ' image' (Sanhedrin 38b).] 
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from the mouth' of God" [2:9] 

According to the Vilna Caon, God 
was addressing all of creation kidding 
each to contribute a portion of its 
characteristics to man. For man's 
strength is traced to the lion; his 
swiftness to the eagle; his cunning to 
the fox; his capacity for growth to the 
flora; and his living soul to the living 
beings — all of which are harmonized 
within man. 

Many see the plural form as pluralis 
majestatis [the royal 'we']: 

Those who say that this verse points 
- to a plurality of creators are ignorant ... 
because they do not know that the 
Hebrew language gives a distinguished 
person license to say: 'Let us do,' 'Let us 
make/ though he is but a solitary in¬ 
dividual. Thus Balak said [Numbers 
22:6] 'Perhaps / shall prevail that we 
may smite them'; similarly, Daniel said: 
~ (Dan. 2:36) 'This is the dream, and we 
will tell its interpretation to the king'... 
There are many other examples in 
Scripture (Rav Saadiah Caon). 

The use of the pluralis majestatis, 
with which human kings proclaim their 
will to their subjects, suggests that the 
ruler does not issue orders to satisfy his 
personal whim, but only for the general 
interest and well-being. It is only as 
representative of the people that the 
king rules. Similarly, the Creator an¬ 
nounces to the world the appearance of 
its master — man — as an act of con¬ 
sideration for the world's interest 
(Hirsch). 

Others — e.g. Ibn Janach; Rabbeinu 
Meyuchas; Ibn Caspi — hold that the 
plural form here is non-restrictive, and 
they cite many passages where Scrip¬ 
ture changes gender, tense, and number 
as a matter of course. 


— Man. A general term for 
mankind as a whole. As evidenced 
in 5:2, the term applies to both the 
male and female: 'He called their 
name Adam' (B'chor Shor; 
Chizkuni). 

As Sforno interprets: 'It refers to 
one of the species of living creatures 
which I formed known as D“1K, 

T T 

man 

The etymology of the term DlK, 
adam, [man], is the subject of 
divergent views: 

Radak holds that it is related to 
n tji T K , adamah, [ground], 
wherefrom man was created: When 
God created man from the upper 
and lower elements He called him 
Adam, as if to say. Although his 
spirit is from the heavens, he is 
nevertheless adam, for his body was 
formed from the adamah. 

N'tziv suggests that it is derived 
from the root nm, resemble, as in 
Isaiah 14:14: rn?:iK, T shall 

resemble the Most high' — because 
man is in the likeness of God. 

— Or perhaps, from *tk, mist — 
'the being made of earth wetted by 
mist, as Rashi [2:6] explains: 'He ... 
moistened the dust and man was 
created (Munk). 

Wpbya — In our image. In our mold 
(Rashi) — i.e. in the mold which We 
have prepared for man — it being 
impossible to say that God has a 
'mold' (Sifsei Chachamim). 

Hirsch renders: 'In a form 
worthy of us.' 

Perhaps D^y, image, is related to 


Rashi explains that God did not allow the spurious interpretation of future heretics to deter 
Him from implying, by use of the plural form, the efhical lesson that one should always con¬ 
sult with others. 

Nevertheless, the Talmud (Megillah 9a) records that when King Ptolemy [Philadelphus] as¬ 
sembled seventy-two elders and placed them each in separate rooms ordering them to translate 
the Torah, God prompted each one of them and (instead of writing Utpby^t D’JK ntyjf} 'let 'us 
make man in 'our' image') they all wrote ... D’JJC ntyl(K, 7 will make man in image and 
likeness ...' [This was done so that Ptolemy would not have a pretext to claim that the Torah 
implicitly recognizes the existence of a duality of Creators.] 
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by, shadow, indicating that one 
must cleave to the Creator, and fol¬ 
low in His every way, as a shadow 
which faithfully follows the move¬ 
ments of its illuminated form 
(Abarbanel). 

fCf. Psalms 124:5: T by fix 'H 
HASHEM is your shade upon 
your right hand.'] 

The Vilna Gaon explains that 
□by, form, refers to an object's 
spiritual 'image' and content. A liv¬ 
ing creature is superior to a plant 
becaue of its unique image. A living 
soul, just as a plant, by virtue of its 
ability to reproduce, is superior to 
an inanimate object. Man, as the 
sovereign of creation unites within 
himself the 'images' of all lower 
forms of being. Thus lapbya, in our 
image, is addressed to all of creation 
[see Vilna Gaon above] com¬ 
manding all of its facets to give of 
their content to man. Man was also 
granted a degree of divine holiness 
so that he might properly serve 
God. 

pniD73 — After our likeness. With 
the power of understanding and in¬ 
tellect (Rashi).w 

— Man thus has similarity to both his 
origins: physically he is similar to the 
earth from which he was taken, while 
spiritually he is similar to the higher be¬ 
ings because the soul is immortal 
(Ramban). 

Ramban goes on to explain that oby 
means appearance; and nun refers to 


likeness. Thus man's body resembles 
the earth while his soul resembles the 
higher beings. 

But, as Munk perceives, the prefix 
'3', ['like'] denotes that man's similarity 
to his two sources is only an approxima¬ 
tion, for his freedom is limited by un¬ 
avoidable physical requirements, and 
thus his similarity to God is not ab¬ 
solute. [See Munk, p.89-90.] 

'Man alone among the living 
creatures is endowed — like his Creator 

— with moral freedom and will. He is 
capable of knowing and loving God and 
of holding spiritual communion with 
Him; and man alone can guide his ac¬ 
tions in accordance with reason. He is 
therefore said to have been made in the 
form and likeness of the Almighty' 
(Rambam). 

'Hirsch renders: 'as is commensurate 
with our likeness.' He explains thatoby 
refers to an outer covering, a sheath. If 
all the compassion and love, and truth 
and equity and holiness of the divine 
rule were to be represented in an ex¬ 
terior form, it would be embodied in the 
form which the Creator gave man— 
thus: unbya, our sheath. This form 
proclaims him as God's representative 

— the divine on earth. It is unin*i3 from 
nm, like, for it complies with, is ade¬ 
quate to, the calling of being 'god-like'. 
But similarity also implies that there is 
no contradiction, hence nm also means 
silent — i.e. non-contradictory to its 
mission ...' 

[For a fuller analysis, see Overview ] 

Man is a miniature world and his soul 
is likened to his Creator in five ways, as 
the Talmud [Berachos 10a] comments: 
'Just as God fills the whole world, so the 


1 . Rabbi Simcha Zisel Ziev elaborates that man's God-like uniqueness lies in his willingness 
always to utilize his intellect as the basis of his decisions. Once he succumbs to temptation he 
forfeits his superiority. 
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I after Our likeness. They shall rule over the fish of the 

27 sea, the birds of the sky, and over the cattle, the 

whole earth, and every creeping thing that creeps 
upon the earth.' 17 So God created man in His image, 


soul fills the body; God sees but is not 
seen.so is the soul; God sustains the 
world, so does the soul sustain the 
body; God is pure, so is the soul; God 
abides in the innermost precincts, so 
does the soul: Let that which has these 
five qualities come and praise Him who 
has the five qualities/ This is the mean¬ 
ing of 'in our likeness' (Vilna Gaon). 

[Taken in sum total, then, the two 
parallel terms oby and mni describe 
man in his spiritual resemblance to his 
Creator: his endowment with the intel¬ 
lectual perception that gives him 
preeminence over the animals, that 
guides him consciously in the exercise 
of his free-choice, his moral sense of 
right and wrong, and finally that gives 
man his fundamental distinction of ap¬ 
proximating some spiritual resemblance 
to his Creator. For, according to 
Akeidas Yitzchak oby and mni are in 
reality synonymous, indicating that 
man must strive to imitate and resemble 
his Creator in His existential virtues of 
Unity and Reason. 

Thus, man is bidden to subdue his 
impulses in the service of God, and is 
endowed with dominion over nature. As 
the Psalmist said of man: 

'HASHEM, ... You have made him a 
little lower than the angles, and have 
crowned him with glory and honor. You 
have given him dominion over the 
works of Your hands ...' [Psalms 
3:6/). J 

'1D1 D’n n?“i2 hti — And they [i.e. 
mankind] shall rule over the fish of 
the sea, etc. 

The plural form itvi, and they 


shall rule' implies that this does not 
refer to the original man as an in¬ 
dividual — but to mankind as a 
whole (Radak). 

Radak notes that ITT? implies 
both 'dominion' [from mi] and 
'descent' [from IT*]: when man is 
worthy he dominates the animal 
kingdom; when he is not worthy he 
descends lower than them [i.e. 
becomes subservient to them], and 
the beast rules over him. 

The order of the species: fish, 
birds, cattle, follows their order of 
Creation (Reb Avrohom ben 
HaRambam). Additionally the fish 

— being in an element alien to man 

— pose the greatest problem for 
dominion. Man conquered them by 
his ingenuity and aids such as nets, 
etc. They are therefore mentioned 
first because they posed the prime 
difficulty; the rest were easy 
(Radak). 

D'nyn — The birds of the sky 
[lit. 'and over the fowl of the 
heaven'.] 

bp:n — [And over] the whole 
earth, i.e. literally the power to rule 
over earth itself: to uproot, dig, and 
extract metals (Ramban). 

21. mby? nr* D’nbK - 
So God created man in his image — 
i.e. in the mold made for him. For 
everthing else was created by a 
creative utterance, while man was 


This is a verse that must constantly be uppermost in the minds of man for it is a basic prin¬ 
ciple in Judaism. Man was created in God's image, and it is his responsibility always to act in 
such a way that he reflects favorably upon God whose image he bears. This is not the task of 
great men only, every human being is made in God's image and,therefore, was created with 
the ability to live up to it (Harav Nosson Zvi FJnkel). 
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created by [His] hands' as it is writ¬ 
ten [Psalms 139:5]: 'and You have 
laid Your hand upon me.' He was 
made with a stamp like a coin which 
is made by a die (Rashi). [Yet all 
men are different! (see Mishnah 
Sanhedrin 37a cited in previous 
verse s.v. dik ny/jn).] 

Thus, the subject of his image is 
man: i.e. the mold which God 
prepared for him; the next phrase 
specifying that the mold was in 
'Cod's image' (Maharal). 

The Vilna Gaon renders 'in his 
image'; in an image commensurate 
with his [lofty] soul. 

The verb Kin'll, created, is used 
because it refers to the creation — ex 
nihilo — of man's living soul, 
something unprecedented in crea¬ 
tion. nu/jn, make, is used in verse 26 
because that refers to the formation 
from existing material of man's 
body (Malbim). 

mix Ki3 D’nbx obya — In the 

T T ■ Vf v v : 

image of God He created him. 

i.e. that image was in the form of 
the image of his creator (Rashi). 

Munk renders: 'In a form 
(derived) of supreme power He 
caused him.' — His form would al¬ 
low him close association with 
Elokim' [cf. 5:1 and 9:6.] 

Some render this 'in the image of 
the angels' — for men and angels 
have similar images (Rashbam; 
Radak; Chizkuni), while 
HaRechasim leBik'ah renders: 'in a 
beautiful and glorious image.' 


arm iaa nnpji ~dt — Male and 

’f * » r : r t 

female He created them. 

Rashi notes an apparant con¬ 
tradiction between this verse and 
verse 2:21 which details the creation 
of woman from man's side: 

Rashi interprets that the Torah 
informs us here that both were 
created on the sixth day, while the 
details of their creation are ex¬ 
panded upon later on. According to 
the Midrash, man was created 
originally with two D’as faces — i.e. 
male and female halves — and 
afterwards He divided them [See 
Eruvin 18a and comm, to 5:2.] 111 

[The change from singular to 
plural in this verse is noted): 

'Man is endowed with both in¬ 
dividual [i.e. spiritual) permanence, 
and permanence of the species. 
Because of his rational power, he 
has individual permanence, like the 
celestials; and because of his 
material being, the human species 
has permanence ... 

This will explain why the 
singular is used in the expression 
inix toa crnSts cibya, 'in the image 
of God He created him', while in the 
expression DJix toa nnpTi nat, 
'male and female He created them' 
the pronoun is in plural. The former 
refers to man's [spiritual] per¬ 
manence as an individual which he 
enjoys over and above the other 
animals. The latter refers to the per¬ 
manence of the species which is due 
to the union of male and female' 
(Ikkarim 1:11; Malbim). 


*1. The word D’J?, faces, also means outlook, approach, perspective. There are two facets to a 
concept. The original man contained a duality which was later separated into male and female, 
each with its own personality and outlook (Harav Gifter). 


n’t^Kia / murKia [72] 



I in the image of God He created him; male and female 

28 He created them. 

20 God blessed them and God said to them , 'Be 
fruitful and multiply, fill the earth and subdue it; and 


Although all living creatures 
were created in both sexes, this is 
noted specifically only in the case of 
human beings to stress that both 
sexes were created directly by God 
in equal likeness to Him (Hirsch). 

The Midrash notes that the expression VP] 
p, 'and it was so' — i.e. became firmly es¬ 
tablished: is not used at the creation of the 
heavens; of the sea-giants; and of man. The 
reason is that in each of these cases the term 
to}, created, is used; therefore p '•n’] and it 
was so, does not apply. [Munk: i.e. 'because 
the term and it was so applies solely to a 
development from an existing source 
without, as it were, an intervention from 
outside'. 

Similarly, the absence of p, 'that it was 
good', [i.e. that it reached the intended state] 
in the narrative of man is noted. Rav Yosef 
Albo suggests it is absent because the stan¬ 
dard intended for man is higher than for 
other beings: He is bidden not to stagnate, 
but to constantly strive for a higher standard 
... to reach that potential intended for him. 
Man must thus exercise his free will in this 
quest, or he has not achieved his level of 
perfection. [Thus, man was not given a final 
state.] 

(Cf. also Ramban to 2:18. ’Good' is not 
used in the creation of man because he did 
not remain eternally in this state as a being 
alone.) 

28. m*Ti n«3 ... “latO] ... *TO'!3 — 
God blessed them ... and said ...be 


fruitful ... 

[Although the commentators 
agree that n?, 'be fruitful and 
multiply' is one of the 613 com¬ 
mandments obligatory upon a 
Jew, llJ they differ on whether it is 
inferred from this verse, which 
many interpret (as they do verse 22) 
as a divine blessing ] ... 

Rashi on 8:7 comments that the 
phrase in our verse is a divine bless¬ 
ing, but there it is a command [v, 
Kesubos 5a.] 

This is formulated by Tosafos 
Yevamos 65b s.v. Kbl: "Although 
'be fruitful and multiply' was said 
to Adam, it was a general blessing 
and not a command." [cf. Maharsha 
Sanh. 59b s.v. Kin;) [Thus the 
Vilna Gaon notes that this utterance 
is not counted among the 'ten say¬ 
ings by which the world was 
created' (see comm. 1:1) because it 
is not a creative utterance, but a 
blessing.] Harav Gifter suggests 
that the verse is a command that ap¬ 
plies only to man, but it also con¬ 
tains a blessing that includes 
woman as well. 

This verse is meant as a blessing, 
but to propagate is also a command- 


1. It is so codified by Rambam, Ishus: 15:1; and in his Sefer Hamitzvos, pos. comm. 212: 

'We are thus commanded to be fruitful and multiply for the perpetuation of the species. 
This is the law of propagation, being implicit in His words: Be fruitful and multiply. 

In the Sefer HaChinuch it is counted as the first Mitzvah: 

'In Chapter Bereishis there is one positive commandment: propagation, as it is written ‘And 
God blessed them ...be fruitful and multiply.' 

The root of this Mitzvah is that in accordance with the Divine wish, the world is to be in¬ 
habited, as it is written [Isaiah 45:18]: He did not create it a waste land; He formed it to be in¬ 
habited. This is a great mitzvah upon which all the mitzvos of the world exist, because it was 
given to man and not angels ... One who neglects this has reglected a Positive Commandment, 
incurring great punishment, because he thereby demonstrates that he does not wish to comply 
with the divine will to populate the world.' [See Even HaEzer 1:1) 
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ment which the Sages symbolically 
attached to this verse (Ibn Ezra; 
Radak). 

Rabbeinu Bachya explains that 
the interjected phrase 017 b 
D’nbK, and God said to them, 
implies that there are two blessings 
in the verse: The first is a blessing 
for their general welfare implied in 
the phrase D'»nbN onk Tp^i, and 
God blessed them — i.e. He en¬ 
dowed them with a blessing of 
divine [spiritual] eternity; the 
second blessing is introduced by 
D’nbt? onb uptoi, and God said to 
them, werewith He blessed them 
with profligacy and earthly domi¬ 
nion. 

Abarbanel views the interjected 
phrase similarly, but comes to a dif¬ 
ferent conclusion: 'and He blessed 
them’ implies that He endowed 
them with a general all- 
encompassing blessing, After bless¬ 
ing them God said to them 
imperatively: 'Be fruitful, etc.' as if 
to say: though I created you in My 
image, do not be so engrossed in the 
spirit and intellect that you neglect 
the physical and thus destroy the 
world; my desire is that you pop¬ 
ulate the world, not destroy it. 

[See Hirsch who distinguishes 
between the procreative instinct of 
animals which is a purely physical 
act, and that of humans which is a 
free-willed moral carried out as 
duty.) 

The verse is a blessing, but also a 
command that it be implemented by 
conscious propagation. The 
previous reference to propagation 


(v. 22 ) implied a blessing only 
because it was said regarding fish 
which are incapable of being com¬ 
manded (Ha'amek Davar). 

There are thus two parts to the 
blessing: that they be fruitful and 
prolifigate, and that they govern the 
world (Avrohom ben HaRambam). 

r>k itcbni — [And] fill the 

earth. 

I.e. do not congregate in one loca¬ 
tion but disperse yourselves 
throughout the globe. It was the sin 
of the rub^n nil, Generation of the 
Dispersion [Chapter 11 ] that they 
defiantly wished to assemble in one 
place (Aderes Eliyahu). 

... Man's mission on earth is thus 
not attached to any particular zone 
or climate ... the whole world being 
meant to be mjnN, the human 
kingdom, 'Adam's earth' (Hirsch). 

Man is thus the one of the few 
creatures who can acclimate himself 
to thrive in any part of the world 
(Malbim). 

HaKsav V'Hakaballah perceives 
in the word 1 f<bt? an implication of 
'seek fulfillment of what you lack.' 
Man was last in Creation, and 
though he found a 'ready' world fil¬ 
led with vegetation he found it dif¬ 
ficult to enjoy it due to lack of 
proper utensils ... The blessing here 
was that man harness his ingenuity 
to benefit from the storehouse of 
nature to his fulfillment. Render, 
therefore: yiKH nk iNbm — find 
fulfillment in the land and satisfy 
your needs. 

— And subdue it. 
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I rule over the fish of the sea, the bird of the sky, and 

29 every living thing that moves on earth.' 

29 God said, 'Behold, I have given to you all herb¬ 
age yielding seed that is upon the entire earth, and 


[The word is usually used in the 
context of subjugating conquered 
land, hence many translate: 'and 
conquer it'; or ’and master it.' Cf. 
for example, Numbers 32:22.] 

Rashi observes that the word 
rnu/55 is spelled without a 1 after the 
w [so that its consonants could be 
read first-person singular 
masculine: rnt/pDi, and subdue her ] 
to teach that it is the male who sub¬ 
dues the female that she should not 
be a gadabout, [since it could also be 
rendered 'and you (masculine) sub¬ 
due if'] it also teaches that the 
obligation to be fruitful and multip¬ 
ly was directed specifically to the 
male whose function it is to subdue 
[the land in battle; Rashi, Kid- 
dushin 35a] and not to the woman 
[Cf, Y evamos 65b].W 

[This is the accepted view and is so 
codified as Halachah. Cf. Rambam, Ishus 
15:2 and Even Haezer 1 : 1 . The Maharsha, 
Yev. 65b notes that the above comment, 
based upon Rashi in Kiddushin, that man's 
function to subdue applies to his function to 
subdue the land, might also be interpreted as 
a reference to man's nature to rule over 
woman, as in 3:16 ^3 btor?’ torn, and he shall 
rule over you. See his comm.] 

The simple sense of the verse, 
however, is that man should rule 
the creatures of the earth and bring 
them under his control (Radak). 

— Utilize your ingenuity by rul¬ 
ing the animals and preventing 


them from entering your domain 
(Sforno). 

[And if you are found worthy] ... 
DTI nil — And rule over the 

T “ * ! * I 

fish of the sea. 

I.e. Ensnare them with nets and 
compel them to serve you (Sforno). 

This does not mean that man was 
created for this purpose, but only 
that this was the nature which God 
gave him (Rambam Moreh 3:13). 

The verse lists them in the order 
of their creation: first the fish and 
fowl, and then the animals 
(Ramban). 

nit/jphn rnn - And every living 
being that moves. 

— Cattle, beast and insect: They 
all 'move' upon the earth (Radak). 

[Some translate: 'And every beast that 
creeps.' Our translation follows Targum and 
the Vilna Gaon who interpret rpn, which has 
the dual meaning of 'living being' and 
'beast', as meaning, in our verse, the former 
thus including every living being created 
from the earth. (Cf. comm, to ynw and ipm 
in verses 20,21 where our interpretation 
agrees with those who explain the verb as 
indicating 'movement', rather than 
'creeping'.)) 

29”30. Rashi, Ibn Ezra, and most 
commentators group these two 
verses together .. .nbpKb * i n i D5 1 ? 
y*3Kn n?n b} 1 ?!, 'it shall be your for 
food and to every beast of the earth 
. . indicating that man and beast 


1 . The mission of 1 DH no, propagation, is given to both sexes, for united cooperation of both 
sexes is equally essential. Nevertheless, its implementation is essentially dependent upon the 
possession of means as implied in the word nttfnpi — the transforming of the earth and its 
products for human purposes. It is primarily the male's function to force the earth to yield 
them, and as the Talmud notes from the spelling of the duty of marrying and es¬ 

tablishing a home is given directly and unconditionally to the man (Hirsch). 
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shared the same diet — all were to 
eat herbs. Man was thus forbidden 
to kill animals for food, this becom¬ 
ing permitted only after the flood 
[cf. 9:3 and Sanhedrin 59b]. 

Ramban, however, perceives a 
distinction in the verses. According 
to him verse 29 is addressed to man 
and his wife. In it God gave them 
every form of herb-yielding seed 
and all fruit of the trees. Verse 30, 
however, is directed to the beasts of 
the earth and the fowl of the heaven 
who were confined to n'lyy pi’ b?, 
all green herbage, specifically ex¬ 
cluding the fruit of the tree or the 
seeds. Thus, according to Ramban, 
man and animal did not share the 
same diet. 

He continues that meat was pro¬ 
hibited because ny^n u/pj ’by? 
moving creatures have a certain 
spiritual superiority — somewhat 
akin to nba'u/nn u/33 ’by? rational 
creatures. m It was only after they 
sinned [6:12] and God decreed that 
they perish in the Flood, that He 
saved some of them to preserve the 
species, and He^permitted the sons 


of Noah to slaughter and eat them. 
However, there were restrictions: 
they could not eat a living animal, 
nor could they eat a limb cut off 
from a living animal or the blood 
because it is the basis of the soul 
[Lev. 17:14] Similarly, they were 
commanded to ritually slaughter the 
animals before partaking of their 
flesh. 

onb ’nru nan — Behold! I have 

V T ‘ “ T 11 - 

given [i.e. 'hereby permit'; or 'have 
provided'] to you.' — I.e. for human 
consumption (Sforno, who agrees 
with Ramban; [according to Rashi, 
'you' in this verse would include the 
beasts, etc., mentioned in the next 
verse.]) 

[Man was thus given dominion 
over God's creatures only in the 
sense that he could harness them in 
his service (cf. Sanhedrin 59b), but 
he could not slay them for his con¬ 
sumption. He was to subsist entire¬ 
ly upon vegetables, a prohibition 
which was modified after the Flood 
(9:2-5).] 

[Cf. Isaiah 11:7; 65:25 where in 


1 . That Adam was not permitted to eat meat is derived in Sanhedrin 59b from our verses: 'to 
you shall it be for food and to all the beasts of the earth' (i.e. the herbs, etc., have been given as 
food to you and the beasts of the earth] — but the beasts of the earth themselves have not been 
given to you. 

Whether this prohibition, before the Flood, extended also to animals that died by 
themselves, or to fish and fowl is uncertain [cf. Tosaf. ibid.; Pesikta Zutresa; Maharshak 
(Imre Shefer) and Ran. See also Munk p.lOOf and Hirsch .] 

Interesting is the comment in Midrash Agaddah: 'From this verse you learn that Adam was 
prohibited from eating meat, for God had not created His creatures in order to have them die 
[and provide food for other species.) Had Adam not sinned, creatures would never have died 
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I - every tree that has seed-yielding fruit; it shall be 
30-31 yours for food. 30 And to every beast of the earth, to 
every bird of the sky, and to everything that moves 
on earth, within which there is a living soul, every 
green herb is for food.' And it was so. ^ And God 


the Messianic Age even the car¬ 
nivorous beasts will return to 
feeding only on vegetation/ 'The 
lion will eat straw like the ox.'] 

Noting that' Behold / give to you' 
in the beginning of the verse does 
not include the words 'for food', 
Hirsch explains that the verse is to 
be understood: 'See, I have given all 
vegetation, etc., to you. Their 
further preservation and continua¬ 
tion for food depends upon your at¬ 
tention and care ... 'They are to he 
your food': it is therefore in your 
own interest that you give them 
wise and heedful care. 

Targum Y onasan paraphrases: 
'Behold I have given you every herb 
... and every unfruitful tree for 
building and for burning ...' 

[Thus man's dominion included 
his right to use for lumber and fuel 
those trees which did not yield 
fruit.] 

inr ynt yy ns — Seed-yielding fruit 
[lit. The fruit of a tree] yielding 
seed. 

—I.e. which yields fruit (Ibn 
Janach). 

30. y-)Kn rpn — And to all the 
beasts of the earth. 

This translation follows Rashi, 
above, who renders verses 29-30 as 
a unit. 

According to Ramban, Sforno 
and Targum Yonasan this verse is a 
separate clause addressed not to 
man in conjunction with verse 29, 
but to the animals limiting their 


diet. Hence the 1 should be rendered 
as a preposition: 'But to all the 
beasts, etc.... [I have given] all 
green herbs.' 

rpn ^93 13 ... toran — Thing 

that moves . . . that has a living 
soul. M unk [who apparently in¬ 
terprets the verse like Ramban in 
that animals are restricted to ‘green 
herbs'] brilliantly comments, 
therefore, that a ttJDln (moving 
thing) without a living soul — 
perhaps including low living 
organisms which do not move 
around freely — are thus excluded 
from the restriction limiting them 
for their growth to 'green herbs'. 
They can thrive on anything to 
which they can assimilate 
themselves. 

p-'iri — And it was so. 

I.e. that every creature became 
endowed with the desire for that 
food which was meant for them 
(Radak). 

Hirsch explains: Thus did the 
present condition of the earth: its 
habitation by animals and men and 
their relationship toward one 
another — come into existence. 

The earth's creatures were thus to 
be satisfied with the restrictions 
upon them, while God, for His part, 
will 'open His hands and nourish 
the desire of every living thing' [cf. 
Psalms 144:16] (R' Avraham ben 
HaRambam). 

The Tur quotes his father, the 
Rosh, that p ’ITI in this verse 
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denotes that '[the command] was 
firmly established/ for God instilled 
in their hearts a distaste for eating 
meat and a recognition not to take 
the life of any creature — just as we 
today recognize the prohibition of 
taking a human life. Were it not for 
this, they could not have endured 
God's command. 

[The commentators note that this 
statement is not concluded with ’S 
3lu, that it was good, i.e., it became 
eternally established' because these 
dietary rules — prohibiting meat — 
would be changed after the Flood.] 

31. ntyy d’hSn; trin — 

And Cod saw all that He had made. 

— Even the evil inclination — 'and 
it was very good' — because, as the 
Sages teach, were it not for the evil 
inclination, man would neither mar¬ 
ry nor have children, with the result 
that the world would remain barren 
(Chizkuni). 

Tto? nan] — And behold it was 
very good, i.e. everything in crea¬ 
tion was fit for its purpose and con¬ 
tinually able to act accordingly 
(Rambam, Moreh 3:13). 

Munk renders the verse: 'And 
Elokim willed all He had completed 
to be one entity, and this became 
now apparent/ explaining that all 
the stages of development now 
formed one entity. Not only had 
each individual part of creation at¬ 
tained its intended state,they in¬ 
teracted cooperatively, and, as one 
whole, exceed the sum total of its 
parts. 


n 

N 

As the Vilna Caon explains: 
Something can be 'good' by itself, 
but no longer 'good' when fitted to 
another thing. The divine works of 
creation, however, are good in 
themselves and also together with 
others ... 

From the combination of these 
elements arises a lofty and new 
character, which is not present in 
the parts but only in the whole 
(Meshech Chachmah). 

This verse includes the creation 
of those destructive forces which, 
when viewed in context with the 
rest of creation, are necessary and 
integral (Ha'amek Davar). 

[The verse thus expresses that 
viewing His work of creation in its 
completed state He perceived that 
not only were the specific details 
'good' — as mentioned in the 
previous verses — but that in 
totality each act harmonized with 
the res t and in unison were *7>03 3lu, 
very good.] 

run, behold, always introduces us 
to something new ... that whereas 
each unit of creation was considered 
'good' in isolation, now when crea¬ 
tion was complete and all of its 
units were perceived as part of a 
whole, it was recognized as ‘very 
good'. ... Everything relatively evil 
appears so only when viewed 
separately, but even DniD\ suffer¬ 
ing; niip, death; inij nan, tempta¬ 
tion; becomes good — even 'very 
good' — as soon as we view it in the 
context of the whole. Thus Rabbi 
Meir and the Sages comment: 'Very 
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I saw all that He had made , and behold it was very 

31 good. And there was evening and there was morning, 

the sixth day. 

1 Thus the heaven and the earth were finished, and 


good ' refers to death ... to suffering 
... to temptation. If we could but 
perceive at one glance the entire pic¬ 
ture of God's management of in¬ 
tertwining events as He sees it, we 
would indeed agree with His ver¬ 
dict: "lio? alu nsrn, ' behold it is very 
good'! (Hirsch). 

In this connection Harav Gifter 
notes the statement .of the Sages 
that in Time to Come, people will 
make the same blessing for evil as 
for good, because in those times 
they will realize that every 
manifestation of God's will is 
genuinely good. 

1 dV> ~\$2 ■»rp] any ’rn — And 
there was evening and there was 
morning the sixth day. 

The commentators note the un¬ 
usual use of the definite article n, 
the, before the word 'W, sixth]: 

— It designates 'the day that is 
distinguished among the other days 
of creation as the day on which His 
work was completed' (Chizkuni). 

We are clearly meant to regard 
this day as the culmination of the 
first five, the day in which the list of 
creations found a goal and were 
fulfilled (Hirsch) 

— The letter n [which numerical¬ 


ly equals 5] is added to the word 
six, to imply that God 
stipulated with the works of the six 
days of creation that they endure 
only on condition that Israel would 
accept the Five Books of the Torah 
(Shab. 88 a; Rashi). 

— Rashi alternately suggests that 
'the sixth day' refers to the sixth 
day of Sivan, the day on which the 
Torah would be given to Israel. 
[The phrase is thus made to read: 
There was evening and there was 
morning — only because of — the 
sixth day — of Sivan, the date the 
Torah was given at Sinai.] 

[It is also kabbalisticaily pointed 
out in this context that this group of 
words ^3’! ’WD Dl* with 

which the kiddush is begun, form 
an acrostic of the Divine Name.] 
[And so, with the expression of 
'very good', the Six Days of Crea¬ 
tion — preparatory to the Seventh 
Day, Sabbath — come to a close.] 

II 

1. The Seventh day: Sabbath. 

yitcni iban — Thus [lit. 

'and'] the heaven and the earth were 
finished [i.e., now, with the end 
of the sixth day, the heavens and 


[The division of the Bible into chapters is of non-Jewish origin, introduced in the Middle 
Ages by Christian Bible printers. Most Jewish Bibles follow these divisions for identification 
purposes. In Masoretic manuscripts the text is divided according to several traditional systems 
— some of which unfortunately have never found their way into printed editions. Most 
notable among them is the traditional system of nlmnp [open line divisions], and nlmnp 
/closed spaces] as found in ancient Hebrew manuscripts and rnin npp, Torah Scrolls. 

According to the Masorah, therefore, this verse does not begin a new chapter and a new 
trend of thought. Rather it is a continuation of the previous verses. Hence, the commentators 
view this verse in the context of the verses that preceded it and so interpret it. 
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earth stand before us in their final 
intended state in complete, har¬ 
monious perfection.] 

Hirsch etymologically explains that ibp’l, 
from the root nbp, combines two apparently 
opposite meanings: to be completely 
destroyed to the point of non-existence; and 
to reach the highest degree of perfection. 
Both meanings are true because perfection 
presupposes complete cessation of any 
positive or negative hindrances to its attain¬ 
ment. Partial perfection is a contradiction in 
terms: If one wishes to be perfect in various 
things at the same time, he will only be half 
perfect in each of them ... Thus nbp implies 
striving for a certain goal — hence n’bpn, the 
goal, the purpose. In addition it implies ’bp, 
anything which serves a definite purpose, 
tool, vessel, clothes, etc. Hence ibp’j 'they 
were brought to their destined end/ 

The transitive nature of the verb 
is stressed by Hirsch: ibs’l, 'they 
had been brought to this end; they 
had not always been there, they 
became/ They are not the result of 
some blind force, but the work of 
One thinking being, creating them 
with intention and purpose. 

Deriving lbs]] from ’ba, utensil, 
the Midrash renders: The heaven 
and the earth became finished uten¬ 
sils 

Rav Eliezer said: This may be 
compared to a bath full of water in 
which were two beautiful bas- 
reliefs; as long as it was full of 
water the work of the bas-relief 
could not be seen, but when the 
water was emptied, the bas-reliefs 
became visible. Similarly, as long as 
formlessness and void were in the 
world, the work of heaven and 
earth could not be seen; but as soon 
as formlessness and void were 
eradicated from the world the work 


of heaven and earth could be seen; 
hence 'the heaven and the earth 
were made into completed utensils' 
(Midrash). 

The oceans are included in the 
term 'earth' for they are like one 
unit (Ibn Ezra). 

— And all their array [lit. 
'host', pi 

Ramban explains that the 'host' 
of the earth refers to the beasts, 
creeping things, fish, ail growing 
things, and man; the 'host' of the 
heavens refers to the luminaries and 
the stars, as in Deut. 4:19: 'and lest 
you lift up your eyes to heaven and 
when you see the sun and the moon 
and the stars: all the host of 
heaven.' The phrase also alludes to 
the formation of the angels as part 
of the work of creation, and the 
souls of man [of all generations, 
which, according to Ramban were 
created in the work of creation 
(Chavel ).] 

[The word Kpy, literally means 'host' in 
the sense of a regimented and disciplined 
(not necessarily military) body standing 
ready to do the will of its leader. Cf. Exod. 
38:8, and Numb. 4:23 where it has the mean¬ 
ing of one engaged in group service. The use 
of the term in reference to the earth is un¬ 
usual. The phrase Kpx, host of the 

heavens, occurs frequently in Scriptures 
where, as in Deut. 4:19 cited by Ramban 
above, it refers to the celestial bodies, and oc¬ 
casionally, as in / Kings 22:19, it refers to the 
angels and what Ramban refers to asD’bpti/i} 
D’bipjil the 'Separate Intelligences' — i.e. in¬ 
telligences without matter; the incorporeal 
Celestial Beings. In our verse the term refers 
to the array of organized matter on earth 
which stands in testimony to God's 
sovereignty in creation.] 

. . . These, in our verse, are called 'His 


1 . The Talmud, Rosh Hashanah 11a formulates a basic concept: 

All creatures of creation were brought into being with their full stature, their full capacities 
and their full beauty, as it is written. Thus the heaven and the earth were completed and all 
their array. Read not DJjpy, their array, but Djl’py, their full beauty. 
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II all their array. 2 By the seventh day God completed 


2 

host' in the sense that they totally subor¬ 
dinate themselves to the will of their Creator 
— as do royal troops who are totally obligated 
to fulfill the monarch's will (Avraham ben 
HaRambam). 

For, as Hirsch elaborates: 'Everything 
created in heaven and on earth forms one 
great Kipy, host, whose central point is its 
creator and master. . . Great and small we all 
stand on our post with powers given us to ac¬ 
complish our task, ail members of God’s one 
great host. His is the power and the greatness 
. . . ours the obedience, the punctuality, the 
loyalty . . 

Noting in this context that everything in 
creation serves a purpose, the Midrash com¬ 
ments: 'God caused drugs to spring forth 
from the earth; with them the physician 
heals the wound and the apothecary com¬ 
pounds his preparations.' 

[This paragraph attests to the 
divine nature of creation and its 
completion on the Sabbath. 
Therefore it was appended to the 
Friday evening service and also 
recited to introduce the Sabbath 
Kiddush, santification because Sab¬ 
bath, too, bears testimony to the 
fact that the Creator rested after 
completing the universe in six days 
(see Sabbath 119b and Orach 
Chaim 268).] 

2. ’yown DVa dtiSn — [And] 
by the seventh day Cod completed. 

[This phrase presents a difficulty 
noted by the commentators, for 
God completed His work not on the 
seventh day, but on the sixth! Our 
rendering of 'by' solves the dif¬ 
ficulty by incorporating the com¬ 


ments of the Midrash and major 
commentators]: 

As Sforno comments: God com¬ 
pleted His work at the moment 
which marked the inception of the 
sever *h day, but yet was not part of 
it, as the Sages commented: la DJ33 
Uirqi, He entered into it by a 
hair's breadth. 111 

Rashi incorporates the Midrash 
cited in the footnote below and of¬ 
fers both explanations: (a) that un¬ 
like a human being who cannot ac¬ 
curately determine points in time, 
God, 'who knows his times and mo¬ 
ments' began the seventh day very 
precisely 'to a hair's breadth' and it 
therefore appeared [to human be¬ 
ings, as the Torah speaks in the 
language of man], as if He com¬ 
pleted His work on that [seventh] 
day*; and (b) the world lacked rest, 
and rtrmn rua nau/ nta with the 

▼ T T T - “ T 

Sabbath came rest — and thus the 
work was completed [i.e. the work 
ended with the onset of the rest on 
the seventh day (Maharal).] lz] 

* It only appeared so, but it was not ac¬ 
tually so because the very onset of the 
seventh day cannot rightfully be called part 
of the seventh day [as Sforno above), 'just as 
the beginning of a line cannot be considered 
as a line', for if it is actually considered part 
of the seventh day then there was activity on 
the seventh day! The Sages could could not 
expect Ptolemy to understand this concept in 
a literal translation and they therefore 
rendered it 'on the sixth day’ ( Megillah 9a). 
[See footnote) 


1 . Rav Simcha Zisel Ziev notes that constant striving is the source of all woes, because when 
man rushes from goal to goal, — never satisfied, never contemplating — he cannot evaluate his 
actions and change his directions. With the Sabbath came blessed, holy rest — the opportunity 
to take stock and assess the spiritual content of life. 

2 . The Midrash comments: 

Rabbi asked Rav Yishmael ben Rav Yose: Have you heard from your father the actual 
meaning of and on the seventh day God finished, etc.? [For surely God finished His work on 
the sixth, not on the seventh day.) 

He answered: It is like a man striking the hammer on the anvil, raising it by day and bring¬ 
ing it down by nightfall [i.e. in the second between raising it and bringing it down, day has 
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Why, then, does the verse not read on the 
sixth day', and avoid misinterpretation? This 
is not a difficulty for, had the verse used that 
version, one might have inferred that the 
work ended midway through the sixth day 
and that the inactivity of the Sabbath was 
purely coincidental because there was 
nothing left to do. The way that the verse is 
structured: and He finished on the seventh 
day . . . and He ceased on the seventh day 
forces us to interpret that He performed 
work until the very moment of the seventh 
day and ceased from all work thereon — as 
part of His master plan, the Sabbath having 
been conceived of initially as a day of rest 
(Gur Aryeh). 

[Ibn Ezra notes that the preposi¬ 
tion 3 [lit. 'in'] often means ' prior 
to', ’by', as e.g. Ex. 12:16: Dl*3 IK 
Ilu/K"in, and similarly, Ex. 16:30 
’jpntgm d 1’3 Dyn 

Therefore, in accordance with 
Ibn Ezra's interpretation our verse 
could be rendered: And by — i.e. the 
very onset of — the seventh day 
God completed, etc. 

B'chor Shor explains that with 
God's inactivity on the seventh day 
it became apparent that He had 
completed His work . . . 

For on the eve of the seventh day 
Adam presumed that on the mor¬ 
row God would continue to create 
as He had done until then.When he 
observed that God had ceased, he 


recognized that the work had ended 
(Yosafos; Hadar Zekeinim; 
Chizkuni). 

A most fundamental interpreta¬ 
tion is offered in Akeidas Yitzchak: 

Although God gave existence to 
everything in the six days, it was 
not until the onset of the seventh 
day, which He blessed, that they 
commenced to function naturally, 
thus attaining the goal for which 
they were created. In this manner 
bD 1 ] is said to be derived from 
rvb^n, goal [see Hirsch in verse 1], 
implying that on the seventh day 
God reached the goal of His work 
and therefore, ceased from making 
any new creation. 

The definite article n, the seventh 
day, indicates that this is the 
seventh day which the Jews were 
later commanded to observe as a 
day of rest (Avraham ben 
HaRamban). 

nu?y inpKbn — His work 

which He had done — throughout 
the six days; everything was now in 
a state of completion (R'Myuchas). 

Thus, God concluded His pur¬ 
poseful work (InpKbtp) so that no 
further creative or developing ac¬ 
tion of His would follow other than 


ended and night has commenced. Similarly, in the most precise terms, God finished his work 
at the exact instant when the sixth day ended so that the Sabbath commenced at that moment.) 

Rav Shimon bar Yochai said: Mortal man who cannot calculate exact minutes or hours 
must add from the ordinary to the sacred [by beginning the Sabbath early to avoid possible 
miscalculation); but God, who knows precisely the minutes or hours, can enter it by a hair's 
breadth. 

Genibah and the Rabbis discussed this. Genibah said: This is comparable to a king who 
made a fully adorned bridal chamber. What did the bridal chamber lack? A bride to enter it. 
Similarly, what did the world lack? The Sabbath (for it was by means of the Sabbath itself that 
God completed (i.e. brought to perfection) His work, for without the higher longings inspired 
by the sanctity of a day consecrated by God, mankind is incomplete. Thus, as the verse states, 
God actually 'completed' his work on the seventh day. 
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His work which He had done, and He abstained on 
the seventh day from all His work which He had 


the maintenance of the existing un¬ 
iverse in its existing working condi¬ 
tion (Munk). 

[When applied to man, the term npK 1 ??? 
commonly translated as 'work' is misleading. 
For in its halachic sense is by no 

means identical with physical strain or exer¬ 
tion. (Regarding prohibited 'work' on the 
Sabbath, is defined in its simplest 

form as those specific activities — and their 
derivatives — which were necessary for the 
construction of the Tabernacle),] 

As Hirsch explains, 'work' is a term which 
refers to the effort involved in an activity 
without consideration of the result; while 
considers only the result, the product 
of activity. 

Dayan Grunfeld thus defines as: 

'an act that shows man's mastery over the 
world by the constructive exercise of his in¬ 
telligence and skill. 

[Therefore, when applied to God, n^K^rp 
must be understood in this context: not as 
toil', a concept inapplicable to God, but as a 
reference to the result of His creative ac¬ 
tivity.] 

... ’y’au/n ova — And He ab¬ 
stained on the seventh day from all 
His work which He had done. 

Munk renders; 'And He discon¬ 
tinued, on the seventh day, all His 
purposeful work which He had 
brought to its final state' — For He 
created nothing after the sixth day 
(Radak). 

It was by this abstention from 
creative activity that this day was 
distinguished from the six days 
preceding it (Sforno). 

(Our translation of 'He 

abstained', rather than the 
traditional 'He rested' follows Rav 
Saadiah Gaon who explains that the 
Torah characterizes the positive and 
negative acts of creation by saying 


D’nbK te/yv, and God made, niu/’l, 
and He rested. However, just as the 
and He made, implies produc¬ 
tion, but not Godly motion or exer¬ 
tion, so undoubtedly, nitt/’], and He 
rested, implies nothing more than 
the discontinuance of Creation. 
Although the Torah says of God 
nV], 'and He rested' (Exodus 20:11), 
it means only that He discontinued 
His work of creation and produc¬ 
tion.] 

Rambam explains that the concept of n?t(/, 
rested, is used here anthropomorphically. 
Since nan, to say , has been figuratively used 
to express the will of the Creator throughout 
the account of the 'six days of creation,' the 
expression nit*/ 1 ], He rested, has likewise 
been applied to God in reference to the Sab¬ 
bath day on which there was no creation, for 
cessation from speech is likewise expressed 
by the verb naw as, for example: inau/a 
al’K nj< rmyn nbnn o>wgtjn npbw. so these 
three men 'ceased' to answer Job [Job 32:1]. 
Similarly, in the verse 'They spoke to Naval 
according to all these words in the name of 
David, imaj], and ceased [Sam. I 25:9], inun 
[lit. 'and they rested'] means 'they ceased to 
speak' and waited for the answer. No allu¬ 
sion to exertion was associated with their 
gentle speech. It is in this sense that the verb 
is used in the phrase ' , y i 3Utn DV*? njn 'and He 
ceased on the seventh day.' 

[The Midrash interprets in 

the transitive sense: 'He created a 
resting' (Yefe To'ar)]: 

'As long as the hands of the 
Master were busy with them they 
continued developing, but when the 
hands of their Master abstained 
from them rest was given to them 
'and He gave rest, to His world, on 
the seventh day' [Cf. Ex. 20:11] 
(Midrash).w 

ntyy u?/k inpNbn — From all 


1. The matter and forces which had been called into development were in a state of con¬ 
tinuously progressive development; then — ibaiJ, God set a goal to their development ; then 
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His work which He had done. 'All' 
signified all the creatures which He 
had created (Ibn Ezra). 

The abstention was absolute: 
even the thought of creative activity 
did not exist (R' Meyuchas). 

3. dI’tik □’’hSk ip}’] 

ink—[A^d] God blessed the seventh 
day and hallowed it. 

'Blessing' refers to abundant 
[spiritual] goodness, for on Sabbath 
there is a renewal of physical pro- 
creative strength, and there is a 
greater functioning capacity in the 
power of reasoning and intellect. He 
hallowed it by having no work done 
on it as on the other days (Ibn Ezra). 

According to Rav Saadiah Gaon 
the blessing and sanctification 
prophetically refer to those who 
observe the sanctity of the Sabbath, 
for they will be blessed and sanc¬ 
tified. 

Or HaChaim comments that the 
Midrash quoted by Rashi is an allu¬ 
sion to future events, but the plain 
meaning of the verse is that God 
gave the Sabbath a blessing that 
raised it above the vicissitudes of 
this world. Creation demands labor 
to provide food, drink, and all the 
other human necessities. Such labor 
is forbidden on the Sabbath while 
simultaneously the Sabbath is 
honored through three prescribed 
meals and more physical indulgence 
than weekdays. God blessed the 


Sabbath with abundance despite the 
abstinence from 'necessary' labor. 
What is more the sanctity of the 
Sabbath provides the blessing of 
success for the activity of the week¬ 
days. 

Rashi, too, perceives this verse as 
having been written in anticipation 
of the future: 

He blessed it through the Manna, 
a double portion of which fell on 
the sixth day in preparation of the 
Sabbath; and hallowed it through 
the Manna, none of which fell on 
the Sabbath [see Exodus 16:22.] 
(Cf. Mechilta, Yisro). 

Ramban, however, explains that 
the blessing on the Sabbath is the 
fountain of all blessing, and is the 
foundation of the world; He hal¬ 
lowed if by having it draw from the 
Sanctity above. 

According to Radak, 'blessing' is 
the abundant well-being brought 
about by the Sabbath. It is the day 
when, free from mundane worry, 
man can immerse himself in 
wisdom and spirituality. God thus 
blessed this day by commanding the 
Jews themselves to rest on it and 
hallow it. He hallowed it by sanc¬ 
tifying and distinguishing it from 
ordinary days. It is the day during 
which the Jews abstain from work 
as a sign between them and God 
that they are holy by virtue of their 
observance of the Sabbath which 
testifies to the divine creation of the 
world. 


He was '‘JUl, ’l inbwb who said t0 ^is world, 'it is enough!' As the Midrash com¬ 

ments: Had He not called His 'enough' to heaven and earth, they would still be today in a state 
of continuous progressive development (Hirsch). 
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II done. 3 God blessed the seventh day and hallowed it, 

3 because on it He abstained from all His work which 

God created to make. 


[The blessing of the Sabbath, it 
must be noted, was that it was en¬ 
dowed with a spiritual exaltation, a 
sanctity which distinguished it from 
ail other days. 

In contrast to the festivals which 
were dependent upon the obser¬ 
vance by witnesses of the new 
moon and the calendaric calcula¬ 
tions of the rabbinic courts, the 
Sabbath was imbued with its own 
sanctity — independent of human 
activity. This holiness was endowed 
by the Creator — ['Idk ttfrjry] — 
Who ordained that it continually 
and faithfully manifest itself every 
seventh day without interruption in 
testimony to God's sovereignty over 
the universe.] 

The 'blessing' was that people 
would not experience need because 
of not working on Shabbos, 'it is 
the blessing of HASHEM that makes 
rich' [Proverbs 10:22] . . . 

And He hallowed it: By blessing 
it He thereby hallowed it. Cf. 
Numbers 7:1: 'He anointed them 
and sanctified them' i.e. the an- 
nointing was the sanctification; 
here, too,the blessing was its sanc¬ 
tification (Minchah Belulah). 

inpKbp ban na^ la ’5 — Because on 
it He abstained from all His work , 
I.e. He abstained from further 
creative activity [see comm, to 
previous verse] (Chizkuni). 

nlwyb D’nbK kh} — Which 
God created to make — i.e. to be 
self-reproductive according to their 
species (Radak). 

I.e. from now on there will be no 


new creation; the species will 
reproduce [nlttJyb, to continue ac¬ 
ting] throughout time by the un¬ 
ceasing operation of Divine laws 
(Rav Y aakov of Vienna). 

[Our literal translation of the 
phrase preserves the ambiguity of 
the subordinate clause nltvy 1 ?, to 
make , in the Hebrew.] 

Ibn Ezra interprets that God 
created roots in all the species en¬ 
dowing them with the power to 
reproduce [lit. 'make] their likeness. 
[The phrase would thus translate: 
‘which God had created in order to 
make' (i.e. reproduce).] 

Ramban offers two explanations; (a) that 
He created [ki}, ei-nihilo] on the first day 
the elements from which to subsequently 
make all the works that are mentioned on the 
other days, translating; He abstained from all 
His work which He had created — out of 
nothing — nturyb, fo make from it all the 
works mentioned on the six days [see comm. 
1:1-2); (b) reading nlwyb, to make , as if it 
were nlu/ybn, from making, with the n, 
from, implied: translating that on it He ab¬ 
stained from all His work which He created, 
from making. Cf. similar grammatical con¬ 
struction in Cen. 41:49: nDt?b[n) ibid. 

11:8: niab[o) ib-jmi. 

In a different vein, Malbim perceives 
nttftyb to make, as an object of ab¬ 

stained: 

God's abstention from creative activity 
was not due to idleness, butnluryb, to begin 
an even loftier 'doing', the working of Divine 
Providence which is higher than nature . . . 
He abstained from ruling the world by the 
rigid laws of nature to rule by Divine 
Providence which regulates the universe ac¬ 
cording to reward and punishment for man's 
deeds. 

Noting that throughout the epic of Crea¬ 
tion ntpy has had the meaning of 'bringing to 
a state of completion', here too, the very 
abstention was nlte/yb- because His wisdom 
decreed that the cessation from work would 
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bring the world into a state of completion 
(Chizkuni). 

Kashi, however, following the Midrash, 
explains that the verse does not say ' which 
God created and made' but 'which God 
created to make' [implying a future action — 
indicating that some parts of Creation should 
logically have been created on the seventh 
day (Mizrachi)]. Instead God created them 
on the sixth day [because as the Midrash 
states, three things were created every day 
except for Friday when six things were 
created: its own quota plus that of the Sab¬ 
bath.] 

[The commentators note the 
absence of the formula which marks 
the close of each of the first six 
days: "ipn any and it was 
evening and it was morning ]: 

The phrase 'and it was evening, 
etc.' serves to distinguish between 
the creations of one day and the 
next. However, since no creative ac¬ 
tivity took place on the Sabbath, the 
concluding phrase is unnecessary 
(B'chor Shor). 

Additionally, since the Midrash 
tells us that'the primal light func¬ 
tioned incessantly during that first 
Shabbos — for the entire 36 hour 
period commencing with Friday 
morning — there was, on the 
seventh day, neither 'evening' nor 
'morning' (Chizkuni). 

Thus, with the concluding phrase 
toa remfniscent of the in¬ 

troductory phrase fna mu/Kna, the 
narrative of the seven days closes 
(Minchah Belulah). 

4. Certain events of Creation were 
described only briefly above 
. because the primary purpose of that 
narrative was to stress the 
sovereignty of God who created the 
Universe in six days, and abstained 


from creative activity on the 
seventh day and hallowed it. Now 
the Torah returns to elaborate and 
supplement the narrative by focus¬ 
ing primarily on. the details leading 
to the emergence of man, the 'off¬ 
spring' of heaven and earth ( B'chor 
Shor; Ralbag; Akeidas Y itzchak). 

nbi< — These are. — i.e(. the things 
mentioned above (Rashi). 

[Rashi thus maintains that the 
formula nilbln rib* refers, in sum¬ 
mation, to what was stated in the 
preceding verses, while others treat 
this phrase rather as introductory to 
that which follows. See Hoffman 
below.] 

Dioana y^Nim o ,, n^n nn^m — The 
products (i.e., the inherent potenti¬ 
al developments (Rashi); or: 'gener¬ 
ations'; 'offspring'; 'particulars'] of 
the heaven and the earth when they 
were created, i.e., which were al¬ 
ready inherent in them since their 
creation (Sforno). 

As Hirsch interprets: 'The fol¬ 
lowing series of the developments 
from the heavens and the earth have 
their origin in Creation.' 

[Cf. Rashi to next stich, below.] 

In a lengthy dissertation Hoffman views 
the phrase nnbln hVk [lit. 'these are the 
generations'] not as relating to the preceding 
verses [as Rashi, above] but as introductory 
to that which follows. He notes that although 
‘heaven and earth' are both mentioned, only 
that of the earth is elaborated upon. He com¬ 
pares this to such verses as Numbers 3:1: 
‘these are the generations of Moses and 
Aaron', where in succeeding verses only 
Aaron is treated. Moses is mentioned because 
he was spoken of in the preceding chapter — 
here, too, the heavens are mentioned because 
they were spoken of in relation to earth in the 
previous chapter. Additionally, 'heaven and 
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II 4 These are the products of the heaven and the 

4 earth when they were created in the day that 

HASHEM God made earth and heaven — 


earth' should here be understood as referring 
bo the cosmos as a whole in its relationship to 
man. 

He sums up that nVibln should be besi 
translated as ’the history of' and the phrase 
viewed as an introductory clause treating the 
development of the world, now that its crea¬ 
tion had already been described. 

[Incorporating, then, the above with the 
commentary of Abarbanel who understands 
the prefix} (lit. 'when 'or ‘in') in 0^7373 as a 
preposition meaning 'from' in this context 
(cf. Lev. 8:32 "lty33, 'from the flesh'; Prov. 
9:5 1 pnb}, ‘from my bread'). Therefore: 
□973.73 from (i.e. since) their creation. The 
verse may be rendered: 'These — that which 
follows — are the developments of the World 
since their Creation.'] 

The Talmud [Menachos 29 b) comments 
homiietically that 0973.73, when they were 
created , may be read as two words: 0973 73 
He created them with a n, he (one of the let¬ 
ters of the Four Lettered Name ] The 7 was 
chosen because this world resembles that let¬ 
ter; i.e. closed on three sides and open on the 
fourth: Whoever wishes to stray from the 
right path may do so and descend into the 
depths through the opening on the bottom; 
but whoever wishes to repent may re-enter 
through the small opening left for him on the- 
side (v. Kashi; Ramban). 

The Midrash comments that He created 
them [heaven and earth] with the letter he, 
for, it is noted, all letters demand an effort to 
pronounce them whereas, the he, being a 
mere aspirate, demands no effort. Similarly, 
Cod's creative activity was effortless: not 
with labor or wearing toil did God create His 
world, but with a mere word was His work 
accomplished, as in the verse: *n “137} 

VU7J7J, by the Word of Cod were the heavens 
made 0933 b} v? rut}?, and by the breath of 
His mouth all their host [Psalms 33 : 6 .) 

It is also noted in the Midrash that 097373 
is identical in lettering [although in different 
order) to 077393, for Abraham: i.e. He 
created the world for the sake of Abraham 
(Midrash), who was the epitome of loving¬ 
kindness, one of the foundations upon which 
the world rests (Zahar). 


[The traditional small n in 0973.-13 has 
profound mystical kabbalistic connotations, 
as explained by the commentators. Ac¬ 
cording to Me'am Loez however the reason 
for its small size is to draw attention to the 
Midrashic interpretations of that letter, noted 
above.) 

□■'rib# 'n nlto/y DV3 — In the day 
that HASHEM God made. 

Rashi interprets the word Dl’}, in 
the day , literally. Consistent with 
his comm, to 1:14 [see there], he ex¬ 
plains that this verse teaches us that 
all the productions — i.e. inherent 
potential developments — of heaven 
and earth were created on the first 
day when God made earth and 
heaven. 

Abarbanel, as above on 0x7373, explains 
the preposition 3 as meaning from [since] the 
day ... 

Many commentators — e.g. Rav Saadiah 
Gaon; Avraham ben HaRambam; R' 
Meyuchas — explain day' as idiomatically 
having the broader meaning of ’at the time 
when' — in this case the Six Days of Crea¬ 
tion. [Cf. e.g. the use of 'day', in Num. 3 : 1 ; 
Deut. 8:1 where 'time' is clearly meant.) 

'n — HASHEM God. 

[As explained in the comm, to 1:1 
(s.v. D’n7$), the Holy Four lettered 
Name, mrp (pronounced reverently 
as Adonoy and referred to as 
HASHEM, 'The Name') refers to 
God under His Attribute of Mercy, 
and also refers to the eternal self¬ 
existence of He Who is in the source 
of all existence and continuity, 
while D , *nbK, Elohim, (translated as 
‘God') describes Him as a God of 
Judgment.] 111 

[The Shulchan Aruch Y oreh 
De'ah 276:9 lists these Names of 


1. The use of 'Hashem' in this verse is commented upon in the Midrash, 

'This may be compared to a king who had some empty glasses. The king said: 'If I pour hot 
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God among His seven Names which 
may not be erased. 

The deeply rooted custom of not 
writing or pronouncing God's name 
unnecessarily (using instead 
'HASHEM' or 'Elokim') is traced to 
the Third Commandment (Ex. 20:7; 
Deut. 5:11) which, Rambam in Hil. 
Shevuos 12:11 explains, prohibits 
not only swearing in God's Name in 
vain, but even mentioning one of 
the Divine Names unnecessarily.] 

Throughout the saga of Creation 
alone is used. Only 
afterwards is He referred to by His 
Holy and Awesome Name 
HASHEM. As the Sages [Midrash to 
verse 5] beautifully put it: 'The full 
name of God is employed in con¬ 
nection with a full world.' There 
was no vehicle adequate to receive 
this Name, the mysterious meaning 
of which I will explain, with God's 
help in my comm, to Exodus 6:3. 
(Ibn Ezra). 

O'IDtcn — Earth and heaven . 

The Talmud notes that 
sometimes 'heaven' is mentioned 
first, while here 'earth' is mentioned 
first. This teaches us that both are 


equally important (Yerushalmi 
Chagigah 2:1). 

[See Kli Yakar cited in footnote 
below.] 

5. rnrr dip rntyn n’V; Sbi 

'IDT — Now [lit. 'and'] — no tree of 
the field was yet on the earth, etc. 

This verse describes the state of 
the earth on the sixth day before 
man was created. Although vegeta¬ 
tion was 'brought forth' from the 
earth on the third day [cf. comm, to 
1:12] it did not emerge beyond the 
surface of the earth until the sixth 
day [see below] (Rashi; Chullin 
60b). 

According to Ramban, the simple 
meaning of the verse is that the ver¬ 
dure were indeed created on the third 
day in their full stature, but that 
Scripture now tells us that there was 
no one to further plant and sow 
them, nor could the earth be 
productive until the mist ascended 
and watered it and man was formed 
to cultivate and guard it. flJ 

Since these verses lead up to the 
incident of the Tree of Life and Tree 
of Knowledge, the narrative begins 


water into them, they will burst; if cold they will contract and snap. So he mixed hot and cold 
water and poured it into them and they therefore remained unbroken ... 

Similarly, God said: If I create the world on the basis of mercy alone [represented by 
' Hashem '], its sins will abound; on the basis of judgment alone ['Elohim'], it cannot endure. 
Therefore, I will create it on the basis of both judgment and mercy and may it then stand! 
Hence the combined expression: 'HashemGocI! 

Thus, in telling of the Creation of the Universe as a whole, D‘ , nV# is used, and 'heaven' is 
mentioned first, for, indeed, the celestial beings can endure being governed by Justice alone. 
But when man is to enter the scene, 'earth' is mentioned first and the added use of ' Hashe m' 
signifies that His justice must be tempered with mercy (Kli Yakar). 

T. Hoffmann thus perceives the continuity of verses 5-7 as follows: Before anything sprang 
forth from the earth ... mist ascended from the earth and watered the soil ... from which God 
created man. 
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II 5 Now no tree of the field was yet on the earth and 

5 no herb of the field had yet sprouted, for HASHEM 

God had not sent rain upon the earth and there was 
no man to work the soil 


by describing how plant life came 
about (Radak). 

[The translation of n’ty as 'tree' fol¬ 
lows Targum [ ,, ub'»K’]; Menachem; 
Rashi (below, and to Job 30:4) and Ibn 
Ezra (who adds that in his opinion it 
refers to fruit-bearing trees). 

Avraham ben HaRambam suggests 
that rnty is in the singular because it is a 
collective term designating tree-life; 
while according to Radak the term 
refers to shrubbery in general. Cf. 21:15 
D’mton in* nnn. 

Hirsch, however, renders ITU/ as 
'growth' and explains that in our verse 
it must mean the activity of growth, for 
plants were in existence on the third day 
but they made no progress and did not 
grow.) 

(Many commentators perceive in mu; a 
relationship to nn’iy, prayer, meditation, as 
the commentators explain Gen. 24:63 m'tyb 
rny? to pray in the field (Avodah Zarah 8 ) 
cf. also Psalms 102:1 'and pours out his peti¬ 
tion (in’ty) before Hashem 

N'tziv elaborates upon this and interprets 
this verse on a deeper level as describing the 
state of the world 'before there was prayer 
which is described as rnipn n’iy ... and 
before there was man who would pray 
For as the Sages tell us, God desires the 
prayers of the righteous. 

[Cf. Song of Songs' 2 : 14 : 

'let Me hear your (supplicating) 
voice' upon which the Midrash, ad. loc. 
queries: Why were the matriarchs so long 
barren? — Because God loved to hear their 
prayers. In our verse, too, the Sages explain 
that God withholds sustenance — and rain — 
from the world because God loves the 
prayers of the righteous.) 

HiKri by □viV# 'n I’pipn Kb ’3 — 
For HASHEM God had not sent rain 
upon the earth. And the reason He 
had not sent rain was because 'there 
was no man to work the soil' and no 
one to recognize the utility of rain.* 


But when man was created he 
recognized its importance for the 
world. He prayed, and rain fell 
causing the trees and vegetation to 
spring forth (Rashi). 

* Interestingly, Maharal comments in this 
context that 'it is prohibited to perform a 
kindness on behalf of someone who will not 
recognize the favor.' 

The name DTfbi* 'n is explained by 
Rashi: 'HASHEM is His [personal] 
'Name' whereas D’n'bN designates 
Him as Ruler and Judge over all. 
The plain meaning of the combina¬ 
tion where it occurs is: HASHEM 
who is God ['Elohim' — Ruler and 
Judge.] (See also comm, to pre¬ 
ceding verse and 1:1; Mizrachi; Gur 
Ary eh). 

Malbim explains thatiytt, rain , is 
a symbol of divine providence, and 
it descends in response to man's 
prayers. He notes that there is a 
'natural' rain which descends as a 
result of the vapor ascending to the 
clouds from earth. This rain is cal¬ 
led Dttto and is not propitious. There 
is also a rain which is a gift of 
Divine Providence. It descends 
from the Upper Waters only in 
response to man's merits and 
prayers. This rain is called and 
carries with it divine 
propitiousness. 

Thus, the verse tells us that the 
trees of the fields — symbolic of the 
verdure which grow in cultivated 
fields and which depend on man's 
labor — were not yet on the earth ... 
because there was no man to plant 
the trees and till the land; while the 
herbs of the field — symbolic of the 
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wild-growing species not requiring 
man's labor, still did not grow, 
because they depend upon the 
rain, of blessing. And as the verse 
explains, 'HASHEM had not yet sent 
tun, this symbol of divine 
providence, upon the earth', for 
there was no man to cause it to des¬ 
cend by virtue of his merits and 
prayers. 

As Hirsch comments: Rain was 
lacking, for God would not grant it 
to the physical world, but only to 
mankind. 

nnittn ruse p* dint — And 

there was no man to 'work' the soil. 
— Man, whose moral government 
on earth was demanded by God, its 
master, for the earth's further 
development ... Man's activity in 
mastering the earth is called rnlny, 
service [lit. 'work'], for by his work 
on it man raises its purely physical 
nature ... Man's mastery over the 
earth is thus truly nnnNn rniny, 
service of the earth, by furthering 
its true purpose. In response to this 
'service' of man to earth, God — as 
HASHEM Elokim — gives rain 
(Hirsch). 

[The translation of njp’iK as 'soil' is an at¬ 
tempt to incorporate the distinction noted by 
the Vilna Gaon between and nniK (as 
cited in 1:25 s.v. mplKH WD. According to 
him, ('ground') has an agricultural 

connotation implying 'soil', while yiK 
('earth') is a geographical term meaning the 
world in general or specifically the land of 
Israel ... Thus, in our verse: ‘had not sent 
rain upon the y“iK, earth,' — the world in 
general; 'and there was no man to work the 
nniK, soil' — the cultivatable land.] 

6. p? IK) — [And] a mist 


[or 'cloud'] ascended from the earth. 

[This verse is understood by 
Rashi and many commentators to 
mean that this watering was 
preliminary to the formation of 
man. According to them, this mist 
did not take the place of the hitherto 
absent rain]: 

This verse describes the 
preliminary steps of man's creation: 
God caused the deep to rise filling 
the clouds with water to moisten the 
dust, and man was created. It is 
similar to a kneader who first pours 
in water and then kneads the 
dough. Here, too: First, 'He watered 
the soil', and then 'He formed man' 
(Rashi). 

Additionally, the verse tells us 
that through the mist, the world 
was kept in a state of preparation 
for Man's arrival and for his work 
on it (Hirsch). 

According to Ramban, it was the 
immutable course of the world that 
due to the earth's mist the heaven 
will bring down rains upon the 
earth and cause the seeds to grow. 

For, as Sforno explains, when 
God established the eternal ex¬ 
istence [of plant life], a vapor 
ascended from which there 
emanated rains and dew, the pre- 
quisites necessary for their con¬ 
tinuity. 

[Although nbjp is in future tense and 
would normally be translated will ascend, 
our translation ascended (or, past-perfect, 
had ascended) follows Targum and many 
commentators. Hirsch renders: 'and vapor 
rose continuously', the future tense 
designating a continuous state of events 
(Aderes Eliyahu). 
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II 6 A mist ascended from the earth and watered the 

6-7 whole surface of the soil, 7 and HASHEM God formed 

man of dust from the ground, and He blew into his 


(Rau Saadiah Caon interprets this verse 
that since it follows ... pit DlKi, and there 
was no man .... the negative refers also to 
this verse. Thus: 'neither was there even any 
mist ascending from the earth to water the 
surface of the soil',] 

p? ba n# npv/m — And 
watered the whole surface of the 
soil. 

The moistening was only on the 
surface, unlike rain whose moisture 
penetrates deep into the soil. The 
impending creation of man required 
only surface moisture (Ha'amek 
Davar). 

7. onKn nt* D ,, n*7$ »n — And 
HASHEM God formed [the] man. 

Rashi notes that iap?3, formed, is 
spelled here [in reference to the 
creation of man] with two yuds un¬ 
like verse 19, where in describing 
the creation of animals, the verb is 
spelled with one yud. This denotes 
that man was endowed with a dou¬ 
ble 'formation once for this world 
and once for resurrection after death. 

The word D^K, man, is derived 
from earth, from which he 

was taken, or it is derived from nn, 
blood, for man is flesh and blood 
(Midrash HaGadol). 

[For additional etymological 
definitions of this word see comm, 
to 1:26 s.v. 07K.] 


mpiKn ]p ipy — [of] dust from the 
ground. Although there were other 
elements combining in man, ' dust ' 
is specifically mentioned because it 
formed the largest single ingredient 
(R' Meyuchas). 

The earth from which man was 
created was gathered from the four 
corners of the earth so that the earth 
should receive him for burial 
wherever he might die (Rashi). 

This combination of earth from 
all corners of the globe further dis¬ 
tinguished man from animal. It 
enabled him to live in any climate — 
from areas of extreme heat to ex¬ 
treme cold — and to adjust accor¬ 
dingly (Ha'amek Davar). 

Another interpretation is that it 
was collected from the future site of 
the narp 'altar of earth' (Ex¬ 

odus 20:21); i.e. the Sanctuary] to 
symbolize that it would be an atone¬ 
ment for him that he might be able 
to endure (Rashi). 

The Midrash homiletically reads this as 
young man: 'Cod created man as a 
young man in his fulness', as Rav Yochanan 
said: Adam and Eve were created as at the 
age of twenty. Rav Eleazar ben Rav Shimon 
said: Eve, too, was created fully developed. 

[Unlike the animals who were 
brought forth entirely from the 
earth (cf. 1:24), man is distinctive in 
that God formed him and breathed 
into his nostrils the soul of life] ... 


1 . Additionally, the Midrash notes that the two yuds in ny 1 '*] connotes double formations: 

— Adam and Eve; 

— With the nature of both celestial beings and earthly creatures; 

— The Good and Evil Inclinations ... 

Hirsch observes that the one Yud is audible, the other quiesent: One nyy’ {formation, im¬ 
pulse] is predominant and the other silent, but it is always there ... The loftiest man is still an 
earthly being, and even the loftiest deed of the Good Inclination requires a struggle to conquer 
the Evil Inclination and vice versa. 
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Hirsch thus notes that it does not 
say that God formed man “isyn |p, 
from the dust of the ground, but He 
formed him lay, dust of the earth. 
God formed from the “)Dy, dust, 
only that which is earthly in man, 
and which will eventually return to 
earth. Man's human life, however, 
was not taken by God from the 
earth: God breathed that part into 
his countenance and only thereby 
did man become a living creature ... 
For man is unlike animals, in that 
only the dead material came from 
the earth to form him, but it was the 
Breath of God that transformed that 
lifeless dust into a living being 
which raises man above the animal 
forces of physical necessity and 
makes him free, endowed with the 
ability to master and rule over the 
earthly within him (Hirsch). 

D^n nnu/3 ’pdk? ns 15 ] — And He 
blew into his nostrils the soul 
[or ' breath 'J of life. 

God thus made man out of both 
lower [i.e. earthly] and upper 
[heavenly] matter: his body from 
the dust and his soul from the spirit 
(Rashi). 

soul, is a term that applies 
to man only (Ibn Ezra; Radak). It 
refers to the uppermost soul that 
comes from God, and which 
provides man with his superiority 
of knowledge, speech, and intellect 
beyond all animals ... and which 
will one day submit to judgment 
(B'chor Shor). 


Soul of life, therefore, refers to 
the soul which lives on forever and 
does not die with the body 
(Chizkuni). 

According to S for no: 'He 
breathed into him a vivifying soul 
ready to receive the image of God'. 

Ramban comments that since this 
soul was breathed into his nostrils 
by God, it follows that man's soul 
was of Divine essence and that 
Scripture specifically mentioned the 
Source of man's soul in order to 
make it clear that the soul did not 
come to man from the elements. 

rnn dikh vpi — And man 

T - T T T -I* 

became a living being [or: 'soul'.] 

According to Onkelos and Rav 
Saadiah Gaon: 'It became in man a 
Speaking Spirit.' 

Rashi explains that even animals 
are referred to in 1:30 as possessing 
'living souls'. 11 ' That of man, is 
more 'living' [i.e. developed] than 
theirs, however, for it was ad¬ 
ditionally endowed with reason and 
speech. 

According to various opinions man has 
three souls: Vnart u/dj, the soul of growth — 
like that in plants; nyunn ippj, the soul of 
movement — like that of animals, fish and 
creeping things; and nbptpijn tt/DJ, the 
rational soul. Others hold that man's God- 
given soul comprises these three forces com¬ 
bined into one soul. The former seems to be 
the opinion of the Sages, as rendered by 
Onkelos according to which this rational soul 
which God breathed into man's nostrils 
became a speaking soul. The verse is 
therefore to be interpreted that at first God 
formed man into a moving creature with life 


1 . Ibn Ezra explains that from the use of the phrase 'living soul' in describing both the soul of 
man and that of animals, it is evident that, unlike human babies, Adam was able to get up and 
walk about as do animals. 
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II nostrils the soul of life; and man became a living be- 
8 ing. 

8 HASHEM God planted a garden in Eden, to the 
east, and placed there the man whom He had formed. 


and perception, then He breathed into his 
nostrils, in addition, a living soul from the 
Most High, and consequently the unified 
whole man became a living soul which 
reasons, speaks, and performs tasks 
(Ramban). 

N'tziv cites several of the in¬ 
terpretations quoted above 
regarding man's superiority over 
animals, but he states that it is not 
clear how the term rpn W33 lends 
itself to a different interpretation 
when used in reference to man than 
it does when used in reference to 
animals. 

He explains that the above in¬ 
terpretations are based on the fact 
that ’n, living, in Hebrew suggests 
that a being has attained the highest 
degree of perfection possible for 
that particular creature. Animals 
achieve that state of being entitled 
rpn a living soul, just by ex¬ 
isting according to their intended 
state. Man, however, attains this 
status only when his rational soul 
functions perfectly, whereas a Jew 
reaches this state of rpn when 
he perceives his role as a servant of 
God, for this is the motive of his 
creation. This fundamental concept 
is alluded to in Habakkuk 2:4: p 1 !?! 
rpfT! Irmntjtg [which, according to 
this interpretation should be 
rendered: And the righteous shall, 
by virtue of his faith, be called 
'living'.] 

HaK'sav V’Hakaballah com¬ 
ments that with the phrase rpn lys:. 


living soul, the Torah describes man 
in his most distinctive character: a 
rational being capable of free- 
choice. The word 1^93 alludes to this 
concept of choice, as the word is 
used in 23:8: Dplpp; nt$ UP ON, 'if it 
is your wish'; while rpn, 'living', 
being', denotes man's raison d'etre 
of living a life expressive of that 
free will. 

8. The Garden in Eden. 

These verses elaborate upon the 
very brief general statement in 
1:27: 'And God created man ... 
Now, Scripture gives further infor¬ 
mation concerning man's where¬ 
abouts and activities (Rashi; Rav 
Saadiah Gaon). 

nv?'13 n’nbN *n yi^i — [And] 
HASHEM God planted a garden in 
Eden to the east. The translation of 
Oipn, 'to the east', i.e. to the east 
part of Eden follows Rashi. 

Onkelos, following the Midrash 
which comments that the Garden in 
Eden preceded man; Ibn Ezra [yu*] 
= 'He had planted']; R' Meyuchas 
and others interpret Olpp as 
'previously'; from the beginning, 
and render the verse: 'And HASHEM 
God had planted a garden in Eden 
from aforetime . ,[1) 

'In reality the Garden had pre¬ 
ceded man's creation but OpplO pN 

mins iniNni, the Torah does not 
» ▼ 

concern itself with chronological se¬ 
quence ...' (Avraham ben HaRam- 
bam). 


1. Rav Shmuel bar Nachman said: You may think that Dip)? means before [onp] the creation 
of the world, but that is not so; rather it means before Adam, for Adam was created on the six¬ 
th day whereas the garden in Eden was created on the third (Midrash). 
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□’n^K 'n yyn —[And] Hashem God 
planted . God's full Name is men¬ 
tioned in connection with this 
planting to demonstrate that these 
were His plantings, the prearranged 
work of His hands about which he 
decreed precisely where the garden 
and each tree would be, unlike the 
other places on earth where the 
trees grow without specific order 
(Midrash; Ramban). 

— A garden in Eden. A place 
on earth whose exact location is un¬ 
known to any human being 
(Midrash HaGadol). 

Some interpret py as an adjec¬ 
tive, and render ]"iya a garden in 
a place of delight (Radak; R' 
Meyuchas) or: 'a garden of delight, 
(HaRechasim leBik'ah). 

[For the hashkafa — philosophic 
— implications of the concept of the 
garden in Eden (which also signifies 
the heavenly Paradise where the 
souls of the righteous repose), see 
Overview.] 

"lip nt< Dtp Dtyyi — And 

placed there the man whom He had 
formed. 

God 'placed' him there but he 
was not created there. ' Placed ' in 
this context means that He placed 
him in charge (Radak). 

As Hirsch comments: DtfP] 

does not mean merely placing there, 
but it indicates the position he was 
to occupy. 

Had man originated in the 
Garden in Eden he would have 
thought that the whole world was 
like that garden. Instead, God 


formed him outside the garden so 
he saw a world of thorns and this¬ 
tles. Only then did God lead man 
into the choicest part of the garden. 
(Chizkuni). [See Overview] 

[The commentators note that the 

definite article n, the, before D1K, 

T T 

man, signifies that it is not the per¬ 
sonal name Adam that is referred to 
in these verses, but mankind as a 
whole, personified in the First 
Man.] 

9“ 14. The following parenthetic 
verses describe in detail the garden 
that was created especially for man. 
The narrative of his inhabiting the 
garden is continued in verse 15 (Or 
HaChaim). 

9. nniKH in d’hSk 'n nnim — And 

▼ ▼-IT I ‘ V: - - : - 

HASHEM God, caused to grow from 
the ground — i.e., from the ground 
of the garden of Eden (Rashi; 
Radak). 

Sforno interprets the phrase to 
mean that God caused man's food 
to grow without man's toil. 

niDi “npm — That was 

pleasing to the sight and good for 
food. 

There were no barren trees 
among them: The trees were es- 
thetically magnificent and their 
fruit made excellent food (Radak). 

'Pleasing to the sight ' — i.e. glad¬ 
dening and broadening the heart to 
make it receptive of intelligence, as 
in the verse: 'And it came to pass 
when the minstrel played that the 
hand of HASHEM came upon him' [/ 
Kings 3:15] (Sforno). 
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II 9 And HASHEM God caused to grow from the ground 

9 every tree that was pleasing to the sight and good for 

food; also a tree of life in the midst of the garden, and 
a tree of the knowledge of good and bad. 


^ins D”nn yyi — also [He 
planted (Radak)] a tree of life in 
the midst [i.e. 'the center' (Rashi)) 
of the garden [see comm, below). 

One who would eat its fruit 
would benefit from greatly in¬ 
creased longevity ... not that one 
would live forever\ (Ibn Ezra to 3:6) 
[But cf. Ramban to 2:17; comm, to 
3:22 and Overview.] 

yni 310 nyin yyi - And a tree of 
the knowledge of good and bad.w 
[i.e. which was also, 'there in the 
midst of the garden' (see below).] 

— 'And the tree of whose fruit 
they who ate would know between 
good and bad' (Onkelos). 

The translation follows Onkelos 
who, following the traditional 
punctuation interprets nyin yy not 
as a unit meaning Tree of Know¬ 
ledge, but as the yy, tree, nyin 
yni 3lo, which causes knowledge of 
good and bad. 

Targum Y erushalmi [also Ibn 
Ezra ] perceives this as a unit with an 
implied adjective: knowledge, and 
renders: 


'And the tree of knowledge, of 
which anyone who ate would dis¬ 
tinguish between good and bad. 

[Many early commentators (eg. 
Ibn Ezra; Radak) perceive in the 
word 'knowledge' a euphemism for 
sexual desire which was the result 
of eating the fruit of the tree. This is 
evidenced by the fact that as soon as 
Adam and Eve partook of its fruit 
they bcame aware of their 
nakedness (3:7), and Adam 'knew' 
his wife (4:1).] 

According to Sforno, the 
knowledge of good and bad refers 
to man's ability to choose the sweet 
even when it is harmful and reject 
the bitter even when it is beneficial 
[i.e. to perceive beyond the 
seemingly obvious.] 

Hirsch says that, as is plain from 
the chapter, the tree's fruit was suc¬ 
culent and tempting, yet man was 
forbidden to eat from it. Because it 
was against God's will that man 
partake of it, its eating was intrin¬ 
sically 'bad' no matter what the 
senses might dictate. Thus the tree 
was there to demonstrate that 'good 


1 . The Midrash discusses what kind of tree it was whereof Adam and Eve ate. Several opi¬ 
nions are offered: 

— It was wheal ... which (at that time] grew lofty as the cedars of Lebanon; 

— It was grapes ...' 

— It was the esrog (citron), as it is written [ 3 : 6 ] 'and when the woman saw that the ’tree' 
[yyn] was good for food.' For what tree is it whose wood [yy] can be eaten like its fruit? — 
None but the esrog (see Overview); 

— It was a fig ... 

Rav Azariah and Rav Vehudah ben Rav Shimon in the name of Rav Vehoshua ben Levi 
said: 

Heaven forfend that we should conjecture what the tree was! The Holy One, blessed be He 
did not, and will not reveal to man what the tree was ... for He was anxious to safeguard 
mankind's honor and His own ... [He did not reveal the nature of the tree so that it might not 
be said, 'through this tree Adam brought death into the world.'] 
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and bad' are concepts that are 
dependent on the will of God, not 
the senses of man. 

The commentators query: How could each 
of two trees be exactly in 'the center of the 
garden'? 

Ramban explains that in the middle of the 
garden there was something like an enclosed 
garden bed which contained these two trees. 
Additionally, since no one knows the true 
central point of anything except God alone, 
this middle' means 'the approximate mid¬ 
dle'. 

There are also opinions cited in the com¬ 
mentary of the Tur that the branches of the 
Tree of Knowledge encircled the Tree of life 
with the effect that they visually merged and 
appeared to be both in the center, with the ef¬ 
fect that only after partaking of the fruits of 
the former could one 'make way' and partake 
of the latter. 

The Tur cites an opinion of Rav Yosef 
Kimchi according to whom there was only 
one tree: the tree of life which was also a tree 
of knowledge [The repetitive phrase is 
similar to the double description of the same 
person as being both ‘a wise man' and 
'righteous man' when in reality both qualities 
are facets of the same person. For later ( 3 : 3 ) 
there is only one tree, (the tree of knowledge) 
that is described as the tree in the center of 
the garden.) Tur is doubtful that this in¬ 
terpretation is correct for, he queries, if it was 
truly the same tree what will they do with the 
verse [ 3 : 33 ] 'and now r lest he put forth his 
hand and take also of the tree of life and eat 
...? If it was one tree, he had already eaten 
from it! 

R' Bachya seems to answer this difficulty 
with his interpretation that they were both in 
the center because they were attached and 
shared a common trunk, so that they were 
truly 'both' in the center. 

10. iirrni< mptfnb pyn Kyi’ "iqji 

— [And] a river issues forth from 


Eden to water the garden — i.e. the 
river in Eden overflows and waters 
the garden (B'chor Shor) without 
need of man or his toil (Sforno). For 
man was placed there to 'tend and 
guard it' [verse 15 ] but he did not 
have to water it; that was taken care 
of by the river (Radak). 

d’u/kt rnm -nsi nutoi — 

And from there it is divided and 
becomes four [river]-headwaters; 
i.e., the excess water flowing out of 
the garden in Eden forms four 
parts: each of them becoming the 
head of a new river (Targum; 
Radak). 

Hirsch comments that some 
criticize the geographical descrip¬ 
tion in this verse because it has been 
taken to refer to a river which 
divides into four streams, and no 
such river has been found ... But 
O’ttfKn does not mean branches but 
four separate heads. The river starts 
as a single stream, and outside Eden, 
after it has watered the garden, it 
evidently disappears into the 
ground and springs up again in four 
different locations as four separate 
rivers. 

11 . "iriKrt — The name of 
the first is Pishon. 

Rashi and most commentators 
[Midrash; Zohar; R'Avraham ben 
HaRambam; Ramban] identify 
Pishon with the Nile. 

Abarbanel comments that the 
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II 10 A river issues forth from Eden to water the gar - 

10-13 den, and from there it is divided and becomes four 
headwaters. 11 The name of the first is Pishon, the 
one that encircles the whole land of Chavilah, where 
the gold is. 12 The gold of that land is good; b'dolach 
is there, and the shoham stone. 13 The name of the 


Greeks identify Pishon with the 
River Ganges, and that Chavila is a 
section of India which the Ganges 
surrounds, and in which there is 
gold. [Cf. Targum Yonasan which 
also identifies Chavila with 
(India?) see below.] 

-iipK nb’inn yiK'bb hk nabn Kin 

Dn?n Dip — The one that encircles 
the whole land of Chavilah where 
the gold is. 

It must be borne in mind that the 
description refers to rivers and 
places which were well known 
when the Torah was written 
(Hirsch). 

There are two different Chavi- 
lahs mentioned in the Torah: Seba 
and Chavilah [10:7]; and Ophir and 
Chavilah [ibid. 29]. This being the 
case, in order to identify this 
Chavilah, the Torah describes it as 
the place 'where there is gold', 
which is clearly the Chavilah near 
Ophir which II Chron. 9:10 
describes as having gold. Since 
Cush and Ashur do not share their 
names with any other countries, no 
further description of them is 
needed (B'chor Shor; R' Meyu- 
chas). 

Apparently, the land of Chavilah 
was the closest in proximity to the 
Garden of Eden, and is therefore 
superior to other lands in its 


characteristics. The verse, therefore, 
mentions that it possesses gold. 
Furthermore, the word DIiJ, gold, is 
preceded with the definite article n, 
the, to indicate that although many 
countries have gold, its gold was 
better and in great abundance 
(Radak)w 

12. DID Kinn yiKn — [And] 
the gold of that land is good — i.e. 
better than of all other lands (R' 
Meyuchas); and free of all im¬ 
purities (Minchah Belulah). 

nb’inn Dip — [The] b'dolach is there. 
[We have left the word nb^D (usual¬ 
ly translated 'bdellium') trans¬ 
literated only. It is mentioned in 
Numbers 11:7 where the Manna is 
compared to it. The definite article 
n, the, indicates that it was a well- 
known substance.] 

Rashi to Num. 1:7 translates 
'crystal'. 

According to Rav Saadiah Caon, 
Ibn Ezra, Radak, and R' Avraham 
ben HaRambam, however, it means 
'pearl'. 

□nto/n — And the shoham 

stone. [Translations vary from beryl 
(Targum), to onyx, and lapis lazuli. 
Although it is mentioned in Exodus 
28:17-20; 39:10-13 as one of the 
stones for setting affixed to the 
breastpiece, its exact identity, can- 


1 . The Midrash notes that at this chronological point in time Chavilah, Cush and Asshur did 
not yet exist as countries, but the Torah refers to them by the name which those districts 
would bear in the future (cf. Rashi; Kesubos 10b). 
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not be ascertained (Ibn Ezra) except 
that it is a precious stone. We have 
therefore left the word un¬ 
translated. 

13. ]1rru — Gichon. [The identity 
of this river, too, is a matter of un¬ 
certainty, for as Rashi notes in 
Berachos 10b, the Gichon men¬ 
tioned in II Chron. 32 is 'not the 
large river', which does not lie in 
Eretz Yisraei, but it is the Siloam 
pool near Jerusalem referred to in I 
Kings 1:33.] 

uftD — Cush. [Also left untranslated, 
for although it is usually identified 
with Ethiopia or Abyssinia, that, 
too, is a matter of conjecture upon 
which the Sages do not give con¬ 
clusive guidance.] 

14. bjrin — Chidekel. Most 
traditional sources identify this 
with the Tigris (Aruch; Abarbanel). 

Although Onkelos has not 
translated any of the other rivers, he 
translated Chidekel: rtbyn [ = 
DlPp, Tigris (Nesinah laGer)] 
(Lechem V'Simlah). 

"HU/K n)?7p — Toward the east of 
Ashur. Associated with Armenia 
and Assyria (Abarbanel). 

rns? — The Euphrates. Rashi com¬ 
ments that this is the most impor¬ 


tant of the four rivers on account of 
its connection to Eretz Y israel of 
which it was to be the ideal boun¬ 
dary, as in 15:18 'To your seed I 
have given this land, from the river 
of Egypt, unto the great river, the 
river Euphrates.' [See Rashi there, 
where he comments that because it 
is associated with Eretz Yisrael it is 
called 'great 7 although it was the last 
river to issue from Eden.] 

Since, as Israel's boundary, this 
would be the most familiar of the 
rivers, no further geographical 
elaboration was necessary. The 
verse therefore identifies it as only 
rns Kin, this is the Euphrates — i.e. 
the Euphrates you are familiar with 
(Radak; Chizkuni). 

... This is the Euphrates that 
flows through Babylon into the 
Sea ... forming the northern bor¬ 
der with Eretz Yisrael (Abarba- 
nel).w 

15. Man in the Garden. 

After the paranthetical descrip¬ 
tion of the Garden and its rivers 
which began in v. 9, the narrative 
resumes where it left off at the end 
of verse 8 : the theme of man's entry 
into the Garden in Eden. Details are 
added here in elaborating upon the 
event (Radak; R' Meyuchas). 


1- [it is codified in Shulchan Aruch, Orach Chaim 228:2 that one who sees any one of these 
four rivers (in a place where we are certain it is running its natural course unchanged by man) 
is obligated to pronounce the benediction mu/Kna ntyjrtj niply 'Who made the works of the 
beginning,' because we should praise God when we see things that we know He established in 
the six days of Creation that are still in existence (Eliyahu Rabbah; Mishneh Berurah).] 
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II second river is Gichon, the one that encircles the 
14-16 whole land of Cush. 14 The name of the third river is 
Chidekel, the one that flows toward the east of 
Ashur; and the fourth river is the Euphrates. 

15 HASHEM God took the man and placed him in 
the Garden of Eden, to work it and to guard it. 16 And' 


DiKii nK ... njri — [And] Hashem 
God took the man — i.e. He took 
man from the place where he was 
created (Radak), inducing him to 
enter the Garden with kind words 
(Midrash; Rashi). 

py )33 inmri — And placed him in 
the Garden of Eden — As one who 
gently places down a precious 
treasure giving it fullest care and at¬ 
tention (Rechasim leBik'ah). 

'He showed him the garden from 
end to end and made him its king 
and ruler' (Midrash). 

The Midrash connects inmri 
with niTUtt, repose , and renders: 
py U3 inW], and He gave him 
repose in the Garden of Eden (fol¬ 
lowing R' Yudan; see Mat. Kehunah). 

Homiletically, the Midrash com¬ 
ments that inmyi means: He gave 
him the precept of Sabbath [render¬ 
ing: 'He commanded him Concern¬ 
ing repose .] 

rnpiybi rnnyb — To work it and to 
guard it — i.e. to water it and guard 
it against wild animals (Chizkuni). 
[But cf. Radak cited in comm, to 
verse 10] 111 


Great is work because even Adam 
tasted nothing before he worked, as 
it is said, 'and He put him into the 
Garden of Eden to work it and 
guard it', and only then 'from every 
tree of the garden you may eat'. . . 
(Avos d'Rabbi Nosson). 

[I.e., only after God told him to 
cultivate and keep the garden did 
He give him permission to eat of its 
fruits] for it is improper for man to 
benefit from this world without 
contributing something beneficial 
towards the settlement and upkeep 
of the world (Torah Temimah). 

(Many commentators note that the 
feminine pronominal suffix mappik n in 
rnpyV — to work it and to guard it, 
refers to the nniK, ground (fern.] because ]j, 
garden, is in the masculine. 

This is also the view expressed by Ramban 
in verse 8, above, that although the trees in 
the garden required no one to tend or prune 
them, he put man there fo work [i.e. 
cultivate) it and guard it — i.e. to sow wheat 
for himself ... and rows of spices, reaping, 
plucking, and eating at will. It therefore 
refers to his cultivating the ground. 

Ramban goes on to point out that garden is 
also found in fern, gender as in the verse 
[Isaiah 61:11] 'and as the garden causes the 
things that are in her to spring forth.' Hence 
the object of the verb may be the Garden. 


1. The Midrash, however, gives an allegorical interpretation of this 'work' in Eden: 

'What labor was there in the midst of the garden that the verse should say to work it and 
guard it? 

Perhaps you will say: To prune the vines, plough the fields, and pile up the sheaves. 

— But, did not the trees grow up of their own accord? 

Perhaps you will say: There was other work to be done, such as watering the garden. 

— But did not a river flow through and water the garden (verse 10]? 

What, then, does to work it and guard it mean? — To indulge in the words of Torah and to 
'guard' all its commandments, as it says further (3:24): to guard the way of the tree of life — 
and the 'tree of life' signifies the Torah, as it is written [Proverbs 3:18]: it is a tree of life to 
those that grasp it (Pirkei d'Rabbi Eliezer 12; Rabbeinu Bachya). 
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This agrees with the commentary of Ibn 
Ezra who, on Ecclesiastes 2:5 comments that: 
■jj, garden, occurs sometimes in masc. as in 
Song of Songs 4:12 biyj a garden locked - 
up, and in Gen. 2:15 it occurs in the fem. 
rnntpbi rruyb. Similarly in the plural dui 
(masc.) and nisi (fern.).) 

16"17. dikh by ... ly 1 ] — And 
HASHEM God commanded [by, lit. 
'upon'] the man. 

'Upon man': i.e. for man's 
benefit (Aderes Eliyahu). 

The word 'commanded' must 
here be understood as 'warned' 
(Sifri, Naso 1). 

Additionally, the phrase 'com¬ 
manded upon' carries with it an 
emphasis on the prohibitory aspect 
of the command: 'although I have 
permitted to you all the other trees 
of the garden, do not eat the fruit of 
the tree of knowledge.' 

“lEKb — saying, [lit. 'to say' imply¬ 
ing that he should relay the com¬ 
mandment to another], i.e. that he 
should in turn tell his wife (Aderes 
Eliyahu). 

batch baic jarryy bap — Of every 
tree of the garden you may freely 
eat. 

[The translation follows the ma¬ 
jority of commentators who 
perceive this verse as permission to 


eat of any of the trees. Others, 
however, interpret this as part of 
the command that man must par¬ 
take of the trees]. 

— The meaning is that these are 
permitted to you, similar to 'six 
days may you work' [Exodus 20:9 
— divine permission — which is 
then followed by the prohibition of 
work' on the Sabbath.] This verse 
is not a command. The command is 
only the prohibition against eating 
of the tree of knowledge (Rao 
Saadiah Gaon; Ibn Ezra 13; v. 
Midrash HaGadol). ll] 

[According to the following, the 
verse should be rendered 'Of all the 
trees in the garden you shall surely 
eat']: 

— The command may be under¬ 
stood to refer to the prohibition, or 
to both aspects, for it is a mitzvah 
for one to sustain himself with what 
is permitted him (Radak). 

— It was a mitzvah for him to 
nurture his soul from the fruits of 
the garden as the Talmud 
Y erushalmi (end of Kiddushin; 
Korban ha'Eidah) exhorts: 'man 
will have to give an account and 
reckoning for everything from 
which he unnecessarily restrained 
himself in this world and did not 
partake of'. Adam sinned in not 


1 . Hoffman explains that the 'knowledge of good and evil' means the recognition of good and 
evil, or more properly, discerning righteousness and its converse and distinguishing between 
them: to discern between good and evil [/ Kings 3:9] — to choose the good out of deep convic¬ 
tion and to dispel everything evil. This is a capacity not possessed by young children [Dent. 
1:39]; it is acquired but later lost again in extreme old age during the second childhood (ll 
Sam. 14:17, 20 ). Only during young manhood does man acquire this capacity [Isaiah 7:15ff], 
4 nd it is a pre-eminent trait of divine beings [3:5, 22.] 

[Why then, should man be prohibited from partaking of a tree the fruits of which can so 
greatly ennoble him? And why was man created without this capacity?] 
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II HASHEM God commanded the man, saying, 'Of 

17 every tree of the garden you may freely eat; 17 but of 

the tree of the knowledge of good and bad, you must 


conveying this positive aspect of 
the command to his wife. Had she 
known that the eating of permitted 
food was the divine will, her enjoy¬ 
ment of food, even without doing so 
for the sake of a commandment, 
would have constituted perfor¬ 
mance of God's will. This merit 
would have 'protected' her from 
transgressing ... (Meshech 
Chochmah). 

The Talmud connects this verse to the 
seven ‘Noachide Laws' [i.e. 'universal laws 
obligatory upon all nations of the world. 
{The nations of the world are referred to as 
ni ’23, 'Noah's children' because 'from him 
were the nations branched out after the 
flood' [Cen. 10:32] — Torah Temimah)]: 

= institute law and order [i.e. establish 
courts of law and observe social justice]; 
n =a prohibition again blasphemy; 

D’nbK = an induction against idolatry; 

DlKrt = bloodshed; 
nnt<b = adultery; 

W ban, of every tree of the garden =but 
not of robbery; 

ba«h bbN, you may freely eat = but not flesh 
cut from a living animal. 

[Proof verses are cited for each. For 
etymological connection between the verse 
and the Noachide Laws cited, see Hirsch to 
our verse. (Cf. also verse 24 below).) 

jrn niu nyin yyni — But of the 
tree of the knowledge of good and 
bad. 

[Cf. comm, to verse 9] 

lap)? baxTi Kb — You must not eat 
thereof. 

It is noted that God did not 
specifically prohibit eating from the 


tree of life because the tree of 
knowledge formed a hedge around 
it; only after one had partaken of 
the latter and cleared a path for 
himself could one come close to the 
tree of life [cf. comm, cited by Tur 
in verse 9] ... (Chizkuni). 

The tree of life is not mentioned 
because had man not sinned he 
would have lived forever regardless, 
and the question of his partaking of 
the tree of life was academic. It was 
only after he sinned and was 
punished with mortality that God 
said [3:22]: 'and now — i.e. after 
having already sinned and been 
sentenced to eventual death — lest 
he put forth his hand, etc.' 
(Minchah Belulah). 

[The word I3)pp, thereof, is 
seemingly redundant since it 
already says 'and from the 

tree.' But since nothing in the Torah 
is superfluous, the commentators 
explain its connotation]: 

— It means: eat nothing of the 
tree; not even a morsel of it (Ibn 
Ezra; Vilna Gaon). 

ninn nin is »)? ev*3 ’3 — Eor 

on the day you eat of it you shall 
surely die — i.e. you will be deserv¬ 
ing of death (Targum Yonasan ; Rav 
Saadiah Gaon ; Lekach Tov). 

Hirsch renders: you are ' liable' to 
death. God did not threaten im¬ 
mediately death [for Adam reached 
the age of 930!], but that death 


[The answer is that man's capacities for moral attainment must be drawn out and developed 
through discipline and testing. Man cannot be born with this full knowledge; it must be the 
result of living a life subordinated to the Will of God as revealed in His Torah even when the 
reasons underlying God's commands are beyond man's understanding. For man's instinctive 
perception of the best may be contrary to the lofty calling of man and judged by God as a 
capital crime (see Overview).} 
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would be the ultimate result of the 
sin. The exact nature of death is 
recognized, even today, as a still un¬ 
solved physiological problem. The 
prophet proclaims that death will 
disappear from the world (Isaiah 
25:8) when mankind once again 
achieves the closeness to God that 
was intended at Creation. 

According to the Midrash, 
therefore, Dl\ day, is interpreted as 
mpn bw lnv» 'day of God' — i.e. a 
thousand years, as in Psalms 90:4 
biants Dir? ;prya t]bK ’o, for a 
thousand years are like a day gone 
by in Your eyes. 

[Difference of opinion abounds 
on whether or not man was initially 
created as an immortal being and 
that as a result of his sin he became 
mortal 111 or whether he was always 
destined to be mortal but that the sin 
hastened his death. (See Overview).) 

You will surely die: l.e. you will 
be condemned to die an earlier death 
than was originally contemplated 
for you (Radak). 

You will become mortal and 
eventually die. Some explain that 
the intent of the verse is that had he 
sinned before eating it he would not 
be subject to punishment because 
he would have had no knowledge 
[of good and evil], but henceforth 
were he to eat* it and thereby gain 
this knowledge he would be held ac¬ 
countable and be punished (Tur). 

Rambart, in a lengthy dissertation, notes 


that men versed in the sciences of nature are 
of the opinion that man would have died a 
natural death even had he not eaten because 
man is a composite of the four elements and 
hence (as Rtim/jou explains later) according 
to the opinion of those wanting in faith, a 
composite, by its very nature, cannot exist 
indefinitely. If he sins, however, he will die 
prematurely as a result of his sin like those 
who are liable to death at the hands of hea¬ 
ven for their sins. 

But according to the opinion of our Sages 
[cf. Shabbos 55b) if Adam had not sinned he 
would never have died, since his Higher Soul 
and the Will of God would always cleave to 
him and sustain him forever... 

it has also been suggested that the intent 
of the verse is: if you partake of the fruit of 
the tree of knowledge you will be denied ac¬ 
cess to the tree of life thus making it impossi¬ 
ble to gain eternal life by eating of its fruit. 
Thus you will literally 'die', because, by vir¬ 
tue of your act at that moment, you will be 
compelled to succumb to eventual death. 

— For on the day you eat of it: 
On that day the evil impulses of 
jealousy, lust, and honor will be 
aroused making it impossible for 
you to attain the goal of spirituality 
on earth. Thus, eternal life would be 
an intolerable burden for you 
(Malbim). 

[The double form of the verb in¬ 
dicates continuous action: rnnri nira, 
you will die many times. The 
arousal of lust, jealousy and all the 
other base instincts cause man to die 
in ceaseless stages.) 

According to Midrash the double 
form of the verb nion niD [lit. die, 
you shall die'] is, as usual, under¬ 
stood as an extension: 


1 . They asked Adam: 'Who brought death upon you?' 'I brought it upon myself,' he replied. 

— 'I am like the sick man whom the physician warned: "You may eat such and such a thing, 
but not such and such a thing which will be deathly dangerous to you." But the sick man ate 
and when he was about to die, people asked him, "Was it perhaps the physician who is caus¬ 
ing you to die?" He replied: "I have caused my own death. Had I heeded the physician's in¬ 
structions I would not be dying." 
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II not eat thereof; for on the day you eat of it, you shall 
18 surely die .' 

18 HASHEM God said, 7 1 is not good that man be 


This intimates death for Adam, 
death for Eve, and death for their 
descendants (Midrash). 

Ibn Ezra [to 3:8] cites Rav Yonah 
who suggests the following in ex¬ 
plaining the use of 'the day': 

— 'The day' means 'a day of God' 
i.e. one thousand years as in Psalms 
(90:4) during which time (930 
years) he died (Midrash); 

— He was born on a Friday and 
died on a Friday; 

— On that day you will become 
guilty of death; 

— 'Death' is sometimes syn¬ 
onymous with 'punishment' as in 
(II Sam. 12:5); 

Ibn Ezra concludes that the in¬ 
terpretation most plausible to him is 
that Adam was really guilty of 
death on that very day but that he 
repented and God tempered the 
severity of His judgment. 

R' Meyuchas comments that in 
any event Dl’a, does not necessarily 
mean in that day, but has the 
idiomatic meaning of 'when'; 'in the 
time.' [Cf. comm, to 2:4 s.v. □i -, 3.] 

18. The Creation of Woman, 
nnb dinh rrun mu nb — It is not 

— ; Y f T 

good that [the] man be alone. 

So that it should not be said that 
there are two Deities (governing the 
universe]: The Holy One blessed be 
He is alone in the upper worlds 
without a mate, and man is alone in 


the nether world without a mate 
(Pirkei d'Rabbi Eliezer; Rashi). 

(Thus to maintain the 
equilibrium of creation man could 
not remain alone; he would have 
begun considering himself a god]. 

Rashi bases his comm, on the 
implication of the wording. It does 
not say 'It is not good for man to be 
alone' but 7 1 is not good that man 
should be alone.' The stress is on his 
'aloneness', suggesting that uni¬ 
queness is in itself deleterious (Ibn 
Crecas). 

Ramban explains 2lu r<b, it is not 
good: i.e. it cannot be said of man 'it 
is good' in his present state when it 
is impossible for him to maintain 
his existence in this manner, for 
God has ordained that man have a 
mate and companion. [For as 
Ramban explains on 1:10, 3lU ’S, 
that it was 'good', means t^at 'ex¬ 
istence was thus permanently es¬ 
tablished in the form desired by 
Him.'] Hence, good was not said of 
man until woman was created. 

The Midrash perceives the 
human factor in this need: 

One who has no wife dwells 
without good, help, joy, blessing, 
and atonement. 'Without good' as it 
is written: 'it is not good that man 
should dwell alone' ... He is also in¬ 
complete ... and He even impairs 
the Divine likeness ... (Midrash; cf. 
Yevamos 62b) 


So when Adam was asked: 'Was it not the Holy One, blessed be He, who caused you to 
die?' He replied; 'No I myself am the cause of my death, for it was said to me, Of every tree of 
the garden you may eat — i.e. from every tree which is good for you; but of the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil — which is deathly dangerous to you — you shall not eat thereof. 
And because I trespassed against His injunction and ate, I caused my own death' (Midrash 
Tehillim 92:14). 
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Harav Gifter (in his Foreword to 
the ArtScroll edition of Shir 
HaShirim) notes that love and devo¬ 
tion to another human being is an 
essential forerunner to love and 
devotion to God. In this sense the 
Torah says. It is not good for man 
to be alone. 

Sforno interprets the spiritual 
need of a partner for man: 

The goal implicit in his likeness 
and image would not be realized if 
man would have to devote himself, 
all on his own, to supplying his dai¬ 
ly needs. 

'Alone' does not imply that man 
would have been unable to 
propagate, for, as noted in 1:27, 
man was created with two 'faces' — 
i.e. endowed with both the male and 
female characteristic, so that as a 
single being he could have con¬ 
ceived and given birth. Rather God 
then declared that it would be good 
that the "ity, 'help', separate from 
him and be facing him, and 

hence be more functional (Ramban; 
Vilna Gaon). 

'It is not good' — neither for man 
or for the world (Sefer Haparshios). 

njaa njy ib-rnyyj* — I will make 
him a helper corresponding to him 
[lit. 'a helper as in front of him'; or 
'a helper against him' (Ibn Janach).] 

[Lit.] 'A helper against him': If 
man is worthy, the woman will be 'a 
helper'; if he proves to be unworthy 
she shall be against him' (Yevamos 
63a; Rashi). 

Maharal elaborates: Man and 


woman represent two opposites, 
who if they are worthy merge into a 
unified whole ... but when they are 
not worthy the very fact that they 
are opposites causes her to be 
against him'. 

[A wife is neither man's shadow 
nor his servant, but his other self, a 
helper in a dimension beyond the 
capability of any other creature.] 

19. mpiKn in ti -ly 1 } - 

Now, HASHEM God had formed out 
of the ground. This verse does not 
describe a new creation. Rashi notes 
that the formation spoken of here 
elaborates upon the making of the 
animals already referred to in 1:25. 
Our verse repeats it, however, in 
order to indicate that the fowl were 
created from the alluvial mud since 
this verse says they were created 
from the earth while verse 1:20 as¬ 
sociates them with the water. [See 
comm, there, s.v. The 

verse also implies that the animals 
were taken to man for naming on 
the same day they were created 
[when Adam was but one hour old] 
(Mid rash). 

Following the Midrash [cited also 
by Rashi] which relates "iy’1 to nx 
subjugation, Hirsch renders the 
phrase 'God "drove" all the animals 
... to man.' He notes that this 
rendering seems confirmed by the 
fact that only the wild animals and 
birds — which require driving and 
forcing — are mentioned here, 
mprn, cattle, which naturally are 
domesticated and submissive to 
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II alone; I will make him a helper corresponding to 

19 him.' 19 Now, HASHEM God had formed out of the 

ground every beast of the field and every bird of the 
sky, and brought them to the man to see what he 
would call each one ; and whatever man called each 


man, would not have to be driven to 
man, and are, therefore, not men¬ 
tioned until verse 20. 

□’ 5^3 tjiy b} nto ... mpiKn ]» — 
out of the ground., .and every bird 
of the sky [see Rashi, above, and cf. 
comm. 1:20.] 

The fowl are described as having 
been formed from the earth, but 
when their formation was detailed 
originally [in 1:20], they were 
described as having been formed 
from the water. In reality both are 
true as they were formed from the 
water near the shore, as the Sages 
commented [Chullin 27b]: they 
were formed from the alluvial mud. 
Or, 'ground' is mentioned here, for 
after their creation from the sea 
they were placed on earth which 
was to be their domicile (Radak). 

lb top* no nitnb mKn b« Km —And 
brought [them] to [the] man to see 
what he would call each of them. 

[God brought the animals to man 
for a double purpose: to have man 
name the animals and thus establish 
his lordship over them; and to 
satisfy man that he could not hope 
to find from among them a suitable 


companion — to serve the dual 
function of helping him physically 
and spiritually, and at the same time 
be his intellectual equal (cf. Sforno). 
It is probably for this reason that 
fish (aside from the fact that they 
dwell in the water — Chizkuni) are 
not mentioned here: they could not 
possibly be expected to fulfill the 
role of man's companion. 

Additionally, the folly of man's 
response to God after eating the 
fruit of the tree of knowledge 
wherein he put the blame for his sin 
on 'the woman whom You gave to 
be with me [3:12] is even more 
profound in the light of man's arix> 
iety in seeking a mate. [See Midrash 
cited end of next verse.] 

nlKnb, to see, does not imply that 
God was curious to see whether 
man would identify them correctly. 
Read together with that which fol¬ 
lows, the phrase rather means: to 
observe, and establish that what¬ 
ever names man would use would 
be their designations (HaRechasim 
leBik'ah). 

[The word I 1 ?, (lit. 'to him' or 'it') is in 
singular but implies the entire spectrum of 
creatures: 'each one of them' as in our 
translation. 


1 . The question arises: Why did God put Adam through this series of tasks? Why was man 
not originally created with a separate female counterpart as were the other creatures? 

Harav David Feinstein cites the Talmud (Kesubos 8a): 'At first the intention was to create 
two, but ultimately only one was created.' He explains that the Talmud does not imply that 
God 'changed His mind' but that the preamble 'it is not good that man should be alone' and 
man's quest for a companion and helper from among the animals — although this quest was 
obviously known by God in advance to be abortive — was designed to stress the sacred 
and precious nature of this partnership. 

God willed that man should experience life without a woman for a brief time before her 
creation so that her arrival would be precious to him. 
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[God as Master of the universe 
proclaimed His sovereignty: He 
named the light, the darkness, the 
heavens and earth. But it is man, in 
his God-given role as governor of 
the earth [1:28], who is called upon 
to name his subjects — the animal 
world.] 

Kin rr>n #93 dikh lb K^p 1 i#k bbi 
in# — And whatever man called 
each living creature, that remained 
its name [forever.) 

The translation of the verse 
[which literally reads: 'and all that 
man will call to it rpn #93, a living 
creature that is its name') is based 
upon Rashi who thus rearranges the 
verse in his interpretation, for the 
sake of clarity, and upon Ibn Ezra's 
suggestion that a b, to, is implied 
preceding the words rrn #9}, 
rendering: Whatever man shall call 
[to] every living creature . . . 

Ramban suggests that rpn #93 
here refers to man [cf. verse 7], and 
that God brought before him all 
species of creatures so that 'every 
species among them that man 
would name, indicating that he 
regarded it as a rpn #93, living 
creature, like himself, would retain 
the name permanently and become 
his helper.' 

The Vilna Gaon explains that 
'everything that man designated 
with a name by perceiving it as #93 
n’n, living soul [i.e., via its inner¬ 
most characteristics rather than ex¬ 
ternal appearance] — that remained 
it's designation . . . 

According to HaRechasim 
leBik'ah the verse should be 


rendered: 'every name that man, the 
living soul par excellence, shall call 
it, that shall be its name forever. 

It is this latter interpretation that 
is expounded upon by Hirsch: 

Man assigns names subjectively 
as a #93, an individual, rpn who, 
because he is himself alive, forms 
impression of the things about him, 
and according to whether and to 
what extent he accepts or rejects 
them, ranks and labels them in ap¬ 
propriate categories, lb KTpi *i#tS 
□ikh stresses the subjectivity: how 
man calls things for lb, himself [i.e. 
he regards them in relation to 
himself] for it is only God who sees 
things as they really are. 
Nevertheless the very fact that God 
led His creatures to man for naming 
and for consideration as a suitable 
companion, assures us that man's 
impressions — however subjective 
— are not deceptive. 

20. nin# dikii Knpn — And the 
man assigned [lit. ' called 'J names — 
i.e. 'the man' — endowed by God 
with a superior intellect — perceived 
the nature of each creature and 
named it accordingly (Radak). 

And as Ramban comments: God 
brought the creatures before him in 
pairs so that he should name also 
the 'females, the males of certain 
species are called by one name, such 
as *ii#, bull; #’n, he-goat; #57 
ram; while their female counter¬ 
parts are called by another name 
such as rns, cow; HttPn, she-goat; 
n#bb, ewe, etc. 

Furthermore, according to Ram¬ 
ban, this 'naming' implied recog- 
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II living creature, that remained its name. 20 And the 

20 man assigned names to all the cattle and to the birds 

of the sky and to every beast of the field; but as for 
man, he did not find a helper corresponding to him. 


nizing their nature and separating 
them by species, clarifying which 
are fit to mate with one another. As 
the verse continues, among them all 
he did not find a natural companion 
for himself. 

... God said to man: And what is your 
name?' — 'It is fitting that I be called Adam 
because I was created from the ground 
("Adamah".) (Midrash). 

nnrun bnb — To all the cattle . 

* ; ■ T ! 

The cattle are not mentioned in 
the previous verse among the 
animals 'brought' to man. The 
domestic animals were either 
already with him or came of their 
own volition (Chizkuni ; 
R'Meyuchas). 

ip; Hyp nb — But, as 

for man, [lit. 'and for man'] he did 
not find a helper corresponding to 
him. 

Most commentators [e.g. Ibn 
Ezra ; Radak ] hold that DiK, man, 
takes the place of the reflexive pro¬ 
noun ib 'himself', and render 'but 
for himself he did not find a helper 
corresponding to him' 

[Compare similar usage in l Sam. 12:11: 
And Jephtah and Samuel (where Samuel is 
the speaker and 'Samuel' takes the place of 
the reflexive pronoun 'myself').) 

According to Ramban, however, 
the verse is to be explained: But for 
the name din, man, he found no 
helpmate suited to correspond to 
himself * ... It was thus God's will 


thal man not be given a wife until 
he came to the realization that he 
had had no suitable mate among the 
living creatures and he would 
therefore crave for fitting com¬ 
panionship as befitting as she. 

* As Hirsch expresses it: 'But for an 'Adam', 
a vice-regent of God on earth, he found none 
that would be parallel to himself, none that 
could share his obligation with him. 

Man, indeed, found animals 
which would be helpful and ser¬ 
viceable to him. They could qualify 
as "iiy, help. What he could not find 
among all the creatures that passed 
before him was iTjip, one that 
would correspond to him on an 
equal social and intellectual level 
(Chizkuni; Ibn Latif). 

God then paraded all the 
creatures before Adam in pairs of 
every kind, male and female. Adam 
said: Every one of these has a mate 
except for me! (And why did God 
not create her for him at the begin¬ 
ning? — Because God foresaw that 
he will complain against her and she 
was therefore not given him until he 
expressly asked God for her) [see 
also Mishnah Sanhedrin 4:5 cited in 
end of comm, to 1:26 for other 
reason that Adam was created 
alone.] 

... But as soon as man demanded 
her, then immediately: HASHEM 
God caused a deep sleep to descend 
on man (Midrash; Rashi)™ 


1. When the earth heard what God resolved to do it began to tremble and quake. I do not 
have the strength', it said, 'to provide food for the herd of Adam's descendants.' 

But God pacified it by saying, 'I and you together, will find food for the herd'. Accordingly 
time was divided between God and earth. God took the night and earth took the day. 
Refreshing sleep nourishes and strengthens man, it gives him life and rest, while the earth 
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21. nny^n — A deep sleep. 

nipTin signifies a deeper sleep 
than nru/, (sleep,] which, in turn, is 
deeper than mpuip, [slumber], God 
cast this deep sleep upon him to 
spare him the pain of the removal of 
his side. For although God could 
have spared him this pain while 
conscious, know that God never 
performs a miracle unnecessarily ... 
(Radak). 

l^r’! _ And he slept. To spare him 
the sight of seeing the piece of flesh 
from which she was formed so she 
would not become repulsive to him 
(Sanhedrin 39a; Rashi). 

Additionally, He spared him the 
discomforting sight of witnessing 
the creation of woman wallowing in 
blood ... and at the same time man 
would benefit from the sudden joy 
of awakening to discover this 
treasure God had granted him ... 
(Abarbanel). 

rnVbarn no* nj?’! — And He took 
one of his sides. Although the word 
is commonly rendered as one of his 
'ribs', the commentators are nearly 
unanimous in translating rnyby as 
one of his sides. Cf. Exodus 26:20 
rpJtt/n ybybi, 'and for the se¬ 

cond side of the Tabernacle/ As 
Hirsch observes the word yby never 
appears elsewhere in Scriptures as a 
'rib' but always as a 'side'. 

Targum Y onason, however, 


paraphrases: '... and He took one of 
his ribs, it was the thirteenth rib on 
the right side and closed it up with 
flesh.' 

This interpretation is based on a con¬ 
troversy in the Midrash, according to which 
Rav Shmuel bar Nachman is of the opinion 
that the woman was taken from his side, 
while Shmuel maintains that it was a rib. 

'It seems obvious to me that 
when man was created he had an 
additional "side" not vital for the 
functioning of his own body (Abar¬ 
banel). 

ruin on itya "licm — And He filled in 
[lit. closed] flesh in its place [follow¬ 
ing Onkelos.] 

I.e. He filled up the amputated 
area with flesh so it would not be 
deficient (R' Meyuchas). 

22. nuts 1 ? ... ybam-ni* ... p*] — 
Then HASHEM Cod fashioned [lit. 
built up] the side which He had 
taken from the man into a woman. 

Built up — i.e. He took the flesh 
and bone from man and built it up 
forming a new creature, a 

creature having the same general 
appearance and qualities as 
man, differing from him only in sex 
(Radak; Abarbanel; Sforno). 

Unlike man, the material for 
woman's body was not taken from 
the earth. God built one side of man 
into woman — so that the single 
human being now became two. 


brings forth produce with the help of God who waters it. Vet man must work the earth to earn 
his food (Pirkei d'Rabbi Eliezer 12; Midrash HaGadol). 
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II *1 So HASHEM God cast a deep sleep upon the man 

21-23 and he slept; and He took one of his sides and He 
filled in flesh in its place. 22 Then HASHEM God 
fashioned the side that He had taken from the man 
into a woman, and He brought her to the man . 23 And 
the man said, 'This time it is bone of my bones and 


Thereby, the complete equality of 
man and woman was irrefutably 
demonstrated (Hirsch). 

ntyKb — Into a woman, i.e. into the 
female species called 'woman' 
which would be a companion to the 
male (R' Meyuchas). 

[The Talmud perceives in the word 
and he built, a similarity to nj’3, under¬ 
standing, and renders: And God endowed 
with more understanding the side which He 
took from the man for woman']: 

'The vows of a girl are binding at the age 
of twelve [while a boy's vows are not binding 
until the age of thirteen] ... because it is writ¬ 
ten jan, which means that God endowed 
woman with more rq’a, understanding 
(which also develops at an earlier age] than 
man (Niddah 45b). 

[Additionally, pi! is homiletically related 
to plDnn, consider well]: 

pH is written, signifying that He con¬ 
sidered well from what part to create her. 
God said: 'I will not create her from man's 
head, lest she be swell-headed [or: light¬ 
headed; frivolous]; nor from the eye, lest she 
be a coquette; nor from the ear lest she be an 
eavesdropper; nor from the mouth lest she be 
a gossip; nor from the heart, lest she be 
prone to jealousy; nor from the hand, lest she 
be light-fingered [i.e. thievish]; nor from the 
foot lest she be a gadabout; but from the 
modest part of man [taking ybx as rib], for 
even when he stands unclothed, that part is 
covered.' 

And when God created each limb He 
ordered her: Be a modest woman!' 
(M idrash). 

The Sages in the Midrash ascribe all the 
special characteristics of woman — her 
delicate voice, character and temperament, as 
being derived from this formation of woman 
from the already feeling, sensitive body of 
man; in contrast to man himself who was 
created from the dead, unfeeling earth. 


b* nap'll — And He brought 
her to the man. i.e. God Himself 
brought her (R' Meyuchas) ... 

... Suddenly, so that man would 
experience the profound joy of 
receiving an unexpected gift 
(Minchah Belulah). 

The use of the phrase 'and He 
brought her' [which would imply 
from a distance, while in reality she 
was formed from his side] is ex¬ 
plained by Ibn Ezra as being 
Adam's reaction upon awakening 
and seeing this woman. He sur¬ 
mised that, like the other creatures, 
she was brought to him from 
elsewhere. It was only when he 
gazed upon her and realized that 
part of his body was missing, that 
he was moved to declare 'bone of 
my bones and flesh of my flesh!' 
(Cf. Chizkuni). 

[Perhaps, then, ntf'D'i] should be 
understood as 'and He presented 
her. h] 

The Midrash relates that God brought her 
to Adam amidst great fanfare. 'God made a 
canopy for her of the most' precious stones 
and he Himself led her to Adam ... Happy is 
the man who is privileged to see his mate 
taken by the King and led to his home 
(Tanchuma Y ashan Vayera). 

23. nysn dkV — This time , [lit. 
'this, the time'] 

I.e. finally, after having unsuc¬ 
cessfully sought a mate from among 
every creature ... (Rashi; as ex¬ 
plained by Lekach Tov; Toledos 
Y itzchak and Vilna Gaon). 
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— This time I have found the help 
for me which I did not find till now, 
for she is 'bone of my bones and 
flesh of my flesh' (Ramban). 

Or, according to Targum 
Yonasan: 'This time and not again, 
is woman 'created from man'. 

I.e. 'this time' only will woman 
come forth from man. From now on 
the contrary will be true: Man will 
come forth from woman! 
(Rashbam). 

[The above translation ’this time' which 
renders nKT, this, as an adjective modifying 
□yan, the time , follows Targum, Rav 
Saadiah Gaon, Ramban, the implication of 
Rashi's comm., and Ibn Caspi.] 

[Others, however, perceiving thatnysn in 
itself means: 'this time', 'now', 'finally', ‘at 
last', explain that nt<» refers to the woman. 
Therefore, according to them renders: 'This 
[i.e. the woman), at last', or: 'this, is now']: 

None of these creatures which were 
previously brought to me were suitable. This 
one [i.e. the woman] which was brought to 
me now is truly bone of my bones. Now I 
have found what I sought (R’ Meyuchas). 

It means 'At last this is the goal! Or: 'this 
at last is bone of my bones etc.' The word 
□y3H expresses attainment of what has 
hitherto been striven after in vain (Hirsch). 

nto? npni ’nyim nyy — [It is] 
bone of my bones and flesh of my 
flesh. I.e. '... She is as dear to me as 
my own body.' (The phrase is to be 
understood like the phrase [29:14]: 
nriK ’-Vu /31 ’nyy *^k, 'you are truly 
my bone and flesh') (Rechasim 
leBik'ah) [cf. also Judges 9:2; / 
Chron. 11 : 1 .] 


ntim rmt 1 ? — [To] this shall be 
called Woman — i.e. 'this one is fit 
to be called Woman (Targum 
Yonasan). [1] 

He was not referring to her 
specifically: every female would be 
designated by the term 'Woman'; 
her proper name was Chavah 
(Radak). 

Ramban explains: 'she is bone of 
my bones and flesh of my flesh and 
therefore, all the creatures to whom 
I have given names she is worthy of 
being called by the same name as 
mine.' 

u/’Ktt ’S — For from man 
she was taken. 

[The stress is on the assonance of 
the Hebrew words Ish, man, and 
Ishah, woman.] 

The Midrash derives from the 
fact that since only in Hebrew 'man' 
and 'woman' are phonetically 
similar, this proves that the 
language used at the time of crea¬ 
tion was the Holy Tongue [Hebrew] 
(Rashi). 

24 . Rashi explains that the 
following is not a continuation of 
Adam's words, but a kind of 
bracketed statement interjected by 
God, carrying with it a prohibition 
of incest to the 'children of Noah' 
[i.e. the nations of the world. Cf. 
verse 16]: 


1. The word tf’K, man, contains the letter yud, and the word ni^K contains the letter he. These 
two letters rp, a name of God, indicate that as long as man and woman form a partnership in 
the service of God, He will protect them. If God is removed from their lives, however, the 
remaining letters of each name are V/K, fire, destruction, indicating that they would be con¬ 
sumed (Pirkei d'Rabbi Eliezer). 
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II flesh of my flesh. This shall he called Woman, for 
24 from man was she taken.' — 24 Therefore a man shall 
leave his father and his mother and cling to his wife, 
and they shall become one flesh. — 


in* n*i vo* n* ur 1 * Dyi p by — 
Therefore a man shall leave his 
father and his mother. 

'Therefore' — i.e., because 
woman is part of man's own bones 
and flesh, therefore he should leave 
his father and mother ... (Mizrachi). 

' Therefore' — As long as man was 
alone his condition was not 'good' 
[v. 18], and once the division 
between man and woman had been 
made, it was no longer possible for 
man to find fulfillment alone. 
Without his wife, his 11*35 Ity 
helper corresponding to him, he 
was only half a man. He can achieve 
wholeness only with her ... 
(Hirsch). 

The verse is not to be construed 
to imply that man should not serve 
or honor his parents to his fullest 
capacity. It implies only a physical 
separation; that man's attachment 
to his wife should be so strong that 
he should move out of his parents' 
house and establish a new home 
with his wife (Radak; R' Me- 
yuchas). 

... As the Midrash observes: 

'Until a man marries, his love 
centers on his parents; when he 
marries, his love is bestowed upon 
his wife, as it said: therefore shall a 
man leave his mother and father 
and cling to his wife' (Pirkei d'Rab- 
bi Eliezer 34). 

inu/*3 75*11 — And cling to his wife. 

And cling — but not to a male 
[i.e., a prohibition against 
pederasty; for it is natural only for 


the opposite sexes to cling to each 
other]; 

To his wife — but not to his 
neighbor's wife [a prohibition 
against adultery] (Sanhedrin 58a; 
cf. Rambam Mil. Melachim 9:5). 

According to the Vilna Gaon, 
however, the phrase ‘and cling to 
his wife' refers to a husband's 
responsibility to support his wife. 
His economic responsibilities to his 
parents must be deferred in favor of 
the needs of his wife. 

Man is not unique among living 
beings in having a sexual life. But 
other creatures require mating only 
for the purpose of breeding; 
because male and female were 
created simultaneously, they can 
function independent of one 
another. Man is different: woman 
was created from man to show that 
only in partnership do the two form 
a complete human being (Hirsch). 

in* lly^b V’iTI — And they [or: 'so 
that they'] shall become one flesh. 

Ibn Ezra renders: 'and let them 
comport themselves with one 
another as if they were one entity'; 
or, perceiving vn] in the past tense, 
and they were, render: 'and let them 
once again be as Adam and Eve 
originally were: of one body.' 

As the Tur comments: Let him be 
worthy of clinging to his wife and 
to none other because man and his 
wife are in reality one flesh as they 
were at the beginning of Creation. 

... But that can only take place if 
at the same time they become one 
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mind, one heart, one soul ... and if 
they subordinate all their strength 
and efforts to the service of a 
Higher Will (Hirsch). 

For a man should seek to marry a 
woman harmoniously suited to him, 
so that together they form one flesh 
— a perfect whole (Sforno). Because 
both parents are united in the child, 
their flesh is thus united into one 
(Rashi). 

... This excludes cattle, beasts of 
chase, and fowl, because man and 
any of these cannot become one 
flesh (Rambam, Hil. Melachim 9:5; 
Sanhedrin 58a; Mizrachi). 

Following the Vilna Gaon [see 
above] becoming ' one flesh' refers 
to the familial ties, as in the verse 
[37:27j 'he is our brother , our own 
flesh.' For the consanguineous 
restrictions apply to the relatives of 
one's wife as to his own. 

D’nnjj nrrott/ vrm — [And] they 
were both naked. Standing before 
one another as innocently as 
animals (Lekach Tov). 

nS) — And [they] were not 
ashamed. For they did not yet have 
a concept of modesty [i.e. they had 
no need for 'modesty' since the Evil 
Inclination was not yet active 
(Tzeidah LaDerech)] to distinguish 
between good and bad. Although 
Adam had been endowed with the 
knowledge to name the creatures 
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[verse 19], the inn ny 1 , Evil Inclina¬ 
tion, was not activated within him 
until he had eaten from the tree 
(Rashi). 

Sforno comments: 'All their acts 
and organs were exclusively in the 
service of their Maker [for the 
propagation of the species (Mal- 
bim)] and not at all for the satisfac¬ 
tion of desire. Consequently, the act 
of cohabitation was to them as in¬ 
nocent as eating or drinking, and 
they regarded the reproductive 
organs as we regard the mouth, face 
and hands' [Also Ramban to verse 
9.pi 

[Itotjten 1 js lit. j n the future tense would be 
ashamed. Rendered in the past tense, it desig¬ 
nates a continuous state indicating that there 
was not even a spark of shame within them, 
nor would there have been had they not 
sinned. (Cf. translation of nbjn, ascended, 
in v.6,p. 90). It was only after they ate of the 
Tree or Knowledge (see later, chapter 3), that 
they became aware that these acts could be 
directed toward evil ends and lust, that shame 
was aroused in them.] 

Ill 

1. The Serpent. 

Rashi notes that the continuity of 
the verses — the nakedness of the 
man and his wife followed by the 
story of the serpent — indicates that 
the serpent's seductive counsel was 
due to its lustful desire for Eve 
which was aroused when he saw 
them engaged, unashamed and un- 


1. Harav Cifter in Pirkei Torah II cites the above Sforno and comments: Man's awareness 
that his reproductive organs could become the tools of lust and sin aroused within him a sense 
of shame. It was only then that he felt the need to wear clothing. Thus, modesty is the product 
of an awareness of sin and an attempt to contain and control it. To the extent that he loses his 
recognition of the gravity of sin, he becomes immodest. This accounts for the decline in 
modesty that accompanies the relaxation of moral codes. 
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II 25 They were both naked, the man and his wife, 

25 and they were not ashamed. 

ttt 1 Now the serpent was cunning beyond any beast 


1 

concealed, in their native function 
(Midrash). [V. Mizrachi; Gur Ar- 
yeh; and Sifsei Chachamim.] m 

nityn rvn ban any rrn wmni — 
Now the serpent was cunning 
beyond any beast of the field — ex¬ 
cept for Man (Ibn Ezra). 

No mention is made in the Torah 
of how much time elapsed between 
the creation of woman and their 
placement into the Garden of Eden 
and their sin and expulsion. The 
Sages, however, tell us explicitly 
(Yalkut, Tehillim 49; Midrash; Pir- 
kei d'Rabbi Eliezer 11) that all the 
events related here — including the 
birth of Cain and Abel [Tosaf. 
Sanhedrin 38b excludes Abel; see 
Maharsha ad. loc .] occurred on the 
very first day of Adam's creation .UJ 

Hoffman states that it was not 
planned that man should live his 
entire life under the restriction of 
only one prohibition. Man had to be 
tested to determine whether he had 
the moral strength to withstand the 
temptation of transgressing God's 


single command. This temptation 
came to him in the guise of the ser¬ 
pent — 'the most cunning of all the 
beasts of the field.' The Torah does 
not specifically guide us as to the 
exact nature of the serpent. The 
narrative relates the incident simply 
as it appeared to man, without 
detailing the underlying factors. 
fSee Ha'amek Davar, below.] 

According to Zohar Chadash: 

Rav Yitzchak said: The serpent is 
the inn Evil Tempter; Rav 
Yehudah said it means literally a 
serpent. They consulted Rav 
Shimon who told them: Both these 
views are identical. It was Samael 
[the accuser; Angel of Death] who 
appeared as a serpent, for in this 
form the serpent is indeed the Satan 
... For it is because the serpent was 
in reality the Angel of Death that it 
brought death into the world. 

[As Ha'amek Davar notes citing 
Ramban (who is conspicuously 
silent in these verses): in matters 
that are beyond human under¬ 
standing, the Torah alludes rather 


1. N'tziv cites this interpretation and expresses wonder at how one species could be lustful for 
another [cf. Bava Metzia 91a], Also, the serpent was not lacking a mate of its own! As to the 
fact that man and woman indulged in the open, the serpent, too, knew no shame! Nitziv ex¬ 
plains that in viewing the man and woman together he perceived that their relationship was 
unique. The serpent realized that, unlike other beings whose mating is instinctive and only in 
times of arousal, human couples have a relationship that transcends the physical, a closeness 
that is born of their creation one from another and that surpasses even that of brother and 
sister. It was this that the serpent envied. 


2. The day [on which Man was created] consisted of twelve hours: In the first hour Adam's 
dust was gathered; in the second it was kneaded into a shapeless Man; in the third his limbs 
were shaped; in the fourth, a soul was infused into him; in the fifth, he arose and stood on his 
feet; in the sixth he named the animals; in the seventh Eve became his mate; in the eighth they 
procreated — 'ascending as two and descending as four' — [i.e. Cain and his twin sister were 
born, for Abel and his twin sisters were born after they sinned, u. Tosaf os; Maharsha; also v. 
Yevamos 62a]; in the ninth, he was commanded not to eat of the tree; in the tenth he sinned; 
in the eleventh he was judged; and in the twelfth he was expelled [from Eden] and departed 
(Sanhedrin 38b). 
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than specifies. Therefore the nar¬ 
rative ot the serpent was left vague.] 

Sforno, too, is of the opinion that 
the serpent represents the Satan, the 
Evil Inclination. The Satan is called 
a serpent figuratively just as a king 
is called 'lion' or enemies are called 
snakes' and 'demons'. The term 
serpent is used because it is an 
animal with limited utility but enor¬ 
mous potential to do harm. 

[The consensus of the Commen¬ 
tators, however, is that the serpent 
is to be interpreted literally. Their 
differences seem to lie in what the 
snake embodied and by what force 
he was harnessed: the Evil Inclina¬ 
tion; the Satan; or some other 
counterforce represented by the 
most cunning of the beasts of the 
field, who according to the 
Mid rash, stood erect and was en¬ 
dowed with some facility of com¬ 
munication before he was cursed.] 

[For the broader Hashkafa (phil¬ 
osophical perspective) interpreta¬ 
tions of the serpent, see Overview.] 

rntt/n n’n bsp — Beyond any beast 
of the field. 

Rashi notes that commensurate 
with the serpent's cunning and 
greatness was his ultimate downfall. 
'More cunning Jhan all the beasts' 
= 'more cursed than all the beasts' 
[v. 14.) (Midrash). 

nttrnn Sk -ipn*i — And he said to the 
woman. 

[The commentators differ on 
whether there was literally a com¬ 
munication — either by the serpent 
or an angel acting through him — 
through spoken words or some 


other manner intelligible to Adam 
and Eve, the 'products of God's 
hands'; or whether this is to be un¬ 
derstood allegorically]: 

Ibn Ezra interprets the verse liter¬ 
ally: The serpent actually spoke. Be¬ 
fore he was cursed he also stood 
erect, and God Who gives wisdom 
to man, gave it to the serpent, too. 
For, if it was not the serpent itself 
that spoke but an angel, why was the 
serpent punished? 

Radak is of the opinion that the 
serpent was miraculously given the 
power of speech in order to test the 
woman ... 

As Chizkuni explains, God 
opened the mouth of the serpent 
just as He opened the mouth of Bal¬ 
aam's ass. 

According to Abarbanel, the ser¬ 
pent did not actually speak for the 
serpent is not a creature of speech.' 
He notes that the Torah does not 
say 'God opened the mouth of the 
snake' as it does of Balaam's ass. 
The explanation, rather, is that the 
snake spoke by his actions. By con¬ 
tinually crawling up the tree and 
eating its fruit — he demonstrated 
that no harm came to him — and 
Eve deduced from this, as if he were 
actually speaking to her, and say¬ 
ing* 'See, you will not die.' It is in 
the manner of the verse in Job 
35:11: 'Who teaches us by the 
beasts of the earth.' 

However, as Hoffmann suggests, 
it is not farfetched to assume that 
the original serpent communicated 
in a manner that was understood by 
Adam and Eve who were close to 
life in its natural state, but that the 
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Ill 

1 


of the field that HASHEM God had made. He said to 
the woman, 'Did, perhaps God say: You shall not eat 
of any tree of the garden?" ' 


Torah garbs these communicated 
expressions in precise words intel¬ 
ligible to the reader. [It should be 
noted, too, that Solomon, wisest of 
men, was also able to understand 
the 'speech' of all creatures.] 

The serpent approached the 
woman, rather than the man, 
because he reasoned that women are 
easier to beguile than man 
(Midrash). 

yy bat? ibaxn xb D’nbx -inx ■>*? qx 
jan — Did, perhaps, God say, 'You 
shall not eat of any tree of the 
garden 7 

— Although he saw them eating 
of the other fruits he struck up a 
general conversation with her so she 
should answer him and he would 
have the opportunity to focus on 
the subject of that particular tree 
(Rashi). 

The serpent said: 'Is it possible 
that God forbade you to eat of any 
of the trees? Why has He created 
them if they are not to be enjoyed? 
(Midrash HaGadol). 

[The translation of ’D follows Rashi 
who interprets the phrase as perhaps, 

although it is not clear whether Rashi in¬ 
terprets it as a question or a statement. Our 
translation of the phrase as a question fol¬ 
lows the majority of early commentators — 
Targum, Rad Saadiah Gaon; Ibn Janach; R' 
Meyuchas — who so interpret it.] Targum 
Yonasan also renders it as a question: 'Is it 
true that Hashem God said ... ?' — And even 
if God did say it, what of it? 


Other commentators perceive (his not as a 
question, but as the conclusion of a longer 
speech, the preceding part of which the 
Torah did not consider necessary to record. 
They surmise that the conversation went 
something like the following: 'God must hate 
you', said the serpent to the woman, for 
though He made you greater than the other 
creatures He really did not do you a favor ... 

moreover because Hashem God, 
prohibited to you all the trees of the garden.' 
(Radak) [Cf. Ibn Ezra who also interprets 
this as the conclusion of a longer speech, but 
does not conjecture what that speech con¬ 
sisted of.] 

Akeidas Y itzchak and Sforno explain qK 
’a as meaning 'although', and explain that 
the serpent had intended to say: ''Even 
though God had said, 'You shall not eat of 
any of the trees in the garden lest you die' — 
you will not die ..." But the woman inter¬ 
rupted him after he said the word 'garden' 
and corrected him [next verse]: 'We may eat 
o,f the fruit of the garden! It was only about 
the fruit of the tree in the middle of the gar¬ 
den that God had said ...' 

□ ,, nbx — God. — The serpent did 
not utter God's Personal Name, 
HASHEM, [nor did the woman] 
because that Name was unknown to 
it (Ibn Ezra). 

]an yy ban ibaxn xb — You shall 
not eat of any tree of the garden. 

The serpent, in his cunning, 
knew this was not the case. He pur¬ 
posely expanded the prohibition in 
order to incite her and engage her in 
open debate (Akeidas Yitzchak; cf. 
Rashi cited in beginning of verse ). 111 


1. Kli Yakar (on 1:11) refers to the Midrashic interpretation that the earth 'disobeyed' God's 
command: it was ordered to produce trees with bark that tasted like their fruit. Instead, the 
earth produced inedible trees with tasty fruit. The serpent cunningly used that phenomenon 
to influence Eve. "Why were you commanded not to eat from an inedible 'tree', rather than 
from its fruit? Obviously because the original divine prohibition would have referred to the 
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2. bsro jan'yy nan — Of the fruit 
of any tree of the garden we may 
eat [This translation follows Rav 
Saadiah Gaon. Lit. the Hebrew 
reads: 'of the fruit of the trees of the 
garden we (shall) eat *] 

3. ]arr^in? yyn nppi — But 
[lit. ' and'J of the fruit of the tree 
which is in the center of the garden. 

[I.e. 'It was only of the fruit of 
the tree which is in the center of the 
garden that God had said ...'] 

The woman did not describe it as 
a 'tree of knowledge of good and 
bad' because Adam probably never 
told her of the tree's special 
characteristic for he was apprehen¬ 
sive that if he told her she would 
crave to eat of it (Ha'amek Davar). 

[According to Midrash Tadshe 7 and 
Midrash Aggadah, however, God never told 
Adam that it was a Tree of Knowledge — He 
simply called it 'the Tree in the midst of the 
Garden.' When Moses was told to write the 
Torah, he was given its name IDID Dtp by, ac¬ 
cording to the final result (cf. Hirsch to 2:9). 
And why did God prohibit this tree? So that 
whenever Adam would look upon it he 
would think of his Creator, recognize his 
responsibilities to Him, and not be haughty.] 

la iy*n N*7i ... -npN — God 

had said . . . nor touch it. She added 
to the prohibition [which did not in¬ 
clude touching] and as a result 
diminished from it (Rashi). 

As the verse says [Proverbs 


30:6]: 'Add not to His words lest He 
reprove you, and you be found a 
liar!' (Midrash). 

[Rashi' s interpretation here is based upon 
the Talmud Sanhedrin 29a which infers from 
this verse that jnla q’plnn bb, 'he who adds 
(to the word of God) subtracts (from it)', for 
as Rashi ad. loc. explains: 'God did not warn 
her against touching it, and as a result of her 
exaggeration it was diminished because the 
serpent pushed her into contact with the tree 
and told her, 'See, just as death did not ensue 
from the touch, so it will not follow from the 
eating of it!' 

Rashi' s interpretation that Eve was faulted 
for her exaggeration is followed by most 
commentators. 

But if there was truly no prohibition 
against touching the tree, why was she 
deceived by the serpent's argument that the 
touch did not result in death?' 

Torah Temimah discusses this and cites 
Avos d'Rabbi Nosson l according to which it 
was Adam who, when he related the induc¬ 
tion to Eve, added the prohibition of 
touching as an additional 'fence' around the 
prohibition. 

However, the Rabbis also added 'fences' 
to safeguard the Torah and these are con¬ 
sidered praiseworthy. Why does the Talmud 
cited above criticize this 'fence' as tan¬ 
tamount to a subtraction of God's word? — 
The commentators explain that this prohibi¬ 
tion, was not justifiable halachically, and 
moreover, as Chizkuni notes, the added 
prohibition against touching cannot be 
termed a iTlinb a^p, preventive fence 
guarding the Torah, because she attributed it 
to God by saying 13 tym *b ... ipK, 

' Cod' said . . . you shall not touch it. (I.e. A 
Rabbinic ordinance must be clearly designa¬ 
ted as such and never be endowed with the 


trees themselves, had the earth followed God's command. Yet the earth was not punished for 
its disobedience! You, too, may ignore His command without fear of punishment." (See Over¬ 
view). 
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Ill 2 The woman said to the serpent, 'Of the fruit of 

2-5 any tree of the garden we may eat. 3 But of the fruit 

of the tree which is in the center of the garden God 
had said: You shall neither eat of it nor touch it, lest 
you die.' 

4 The serpent said to the woman, 'You will not 
surely die; 5 for God knows that on the day you eat 


character of a command embodied in the 
Written or Oral Law. Cf. Rambam Hil. 
Mamrim 2:9).] 

As Hirsch comments: 'The Sages ad¬ 
monish us not to exaggerate and set the 
'fence' too high lest it fall and destroy the 
plants it was erected to protect... They warn 
us never to forget the origin and significance 
of these laws that are, in the final analysis, 
man-made expressions of Jewish conscien¬ 
tiousness, and not God-given laws ... If we 
forget this, and equate them with divine law, 
then transgressing them will make it easier to 
transgress God's law too.' 

pnnn ]9 — Lest you die. 

Lest by virtue of touching this 
poisonous tree we will come to eat 
of it and die (B'chor Shor; Radak). 

[That Adam and Eve thought 
that the tree was naturally poison¬ 
ous rather than spiritually lethal, 
and that the prohibition was 
designed to safeguard them from 
the natural death which would fol¬ 
low partaking of it is shared also by 
Malbim and N'tziv.) 

N'tziv notes that pn^n ]9, lest 
you die , implies that there is a pos¬ 
sibility, but not a certitude of death. 
Adam told her this because he in¬ 
cluded a precaution against touch¬ 
ing in his prohibition to her, an of¬ 
fense that could only lead to death 
through eating, but was not of itself 
punishable by death. 

4. niB'Nb — Yow will not 

surely die. 

— The serpent pushed her against 
the tree and said: 'Just a s you did 


not die from touching it, so will you 
not die from eating it!' (Midrash; 
Rashi) [see comm, to previous 
verse.] 

According to Chizkuni: 'You 
have already incurred the death 
penalty by merely touching the tree, 
so you may as well eat.' 

'Fool! God did not prohibit this 
tree out of any great love for you! It 
is not poisonous or harmful to you 
and you won't die from it! He 
threatened you with death so you 
should exercise greater restraint 
regarding it, because He does not 
want you to attain more than He 
already alloted to you' (B'chor Shor; 
Radak). 

— You will not surely die! The 
words Jinnn ]9, 'lest you die' imply 
that the Creator was doubtful as to 
what would ensue' (see N'tziv 
above). With this statement, the 
serpent introduced doubt into her 
mind. He convinced her that God 
threatened them with death merely 
to intimidate them so they would 
not eat thereof. This is typical of a 
tempter — he insinuates that the 
punishment threatened will never 
really come to pass (Ha'amek 
Davar). 

5. DTtbs jn’’ — For God knows. 

The reason He forbade it to you is 
not because it would cause your 
death but because He knows ... 
(S for no). 
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DpTV inpsn - [And] your eyes 
will be opened, i.e., you will become 
rationally aware and see whatever is 
around you in the proper per¬ 
spective (Midrash Aggadah). 

[See comm, to mnpsm on verse 
7-] 

As Hirsch comments: 'He has 
forbidden you to eat only to keep 
you in childish dependence of 
Himself. Eat, and your eyes will be 
opened! You will gain under¬ 
standing, be able to know for 
yourselves what is good and what is 
bad. With this understanding you 
will become independent of God 
and thus, yourselves godlike. Even 
the smallest animal around you pos¬ 
sesses the understanding of what is 
good and what is bad for itself.' 

□JV’ITI — And you will be 
like God — able to create worlds; 
and every artisan hates his fellow 
artisans (Rashi). 

This follows the Mid rash: 

Rav Yehoshua of Siknin said in 
Rav Levi's name: The serpent began 
speaking slander of his Creator say¬ 
ing: He ate of this tree and created 
the world. He therefore ordered you 
not to eat thereof so you will not 


create other worlds, for every 
person hates his fellow craftsman. 

[The translation of Elohim here 
as 'God' follows the inference of 
Rashi and the Midrash cited above 
(see Sforno below).] 

According to Onkelos,^ Y ona- 
san, Rav Saadiah Gaon, Lekach 
Tov, Ibn Ezra, Radak, and most 
others, however D i n‘ t 7N, here is to be 
interpreted 'angels' — 'divine be- 
ings.' 

— God spared you nothing, but 
He does not want you to reach the 
level of the angels with the 
capability of distinguishing be¬ 
tween good and bad' (B'chor Shor). 

Those opinions follow Tractate 
Soferim 4:4 which had earlier for¬ 
mulated that the first Elohim in our 
verse is sacred [and refers to God] 
and that the second is secular [refer¬ 
ring to angels or to rulers] and so 
subject to erasure if miswritten. 
[Also Minchas Shay.] 

[See Bamidbar Rabba 10 which 
also states that Elohim appearing in 
this phrase is not holy.] 

Therefore, perhaps a better trans¬ 
lation which would convey the am¬ 
biguity of the phrase would be 'and 
you shall be godly . . . *] 


1. It is in the sense of 'ruler' that Rambam in Moreh Nevuchim l: 2 interprets nviSft: 

'Every Hebrew knew that the term Elohim has many meanings. It denotes: God, angels, 
judges, and rulers of countries. Onkelos in his Targum rendered it in its true and correct man¬ 
ner by taking the words D’nbro opvni in the last-mentioned meaning by rendering them 
Kjanaaa 'pniYi, 'and you shall be like rulers.' 

., (It is noteworthy that in 6:2 Onkelos also translates □‘•n^KiTua as toaaaa 'aa which Rashi 
renders 'the sons of princes and rulers .' See comm, there.] 

HaKesav V'Hakaballah renders Elohim: 'judge and ruler, as Rambam explained. The mean¬ 
ing here is that you yourselves will have the capability of judging what is good and choosing 
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Ill of it your eyes will be opened and you will be like 

6 God, knowing good and bad/ 

6 And the woman perceived that the tree was good 
for eating and that it was a delight to the eyes , and 
that the tree was desirable as a means to wisdom, and 
she took of its fruit and ate; and she gave also to her 


ini 3lu — knowing [or: 'who 
know *] good and bad. 

[The verse is then to be under¬ 
stood either: 'And you shall know 
good and bad like God'; or: 'and 
you shall be like the angels who 
know good and bad.'] 

God did not prohibit this tree out 
of any concern for your death, but 
because He is aware that by eating 
from it you will attain extra 
awareness and thereby you will 
become omniscient like Him. 

6. nWKii Kin} — And the woman 
perceived [lit. ' saw 'j 

— She was convinced by the 
words of the serpent: they pleased 
her and she believed him (Rashi). 

The verse does not say 'she 
hearkened to the voice of the ser¬ 
pent but rather 'she saw' i.e. she 
perecived in it qualities of her own 
volition and understanding thanks 
to the encouragement of the serpent 
(Abarbanel ; Akeidas Yitzchak; Ibn 
Caspi). 

[The tempter did not tell the 
woman to eat the fruit, but he had 
enveloped her in his spell. She 
looked on the tree with a new long¬ 
ing — it was good to eat, a delight to 
the eyes, and it would give her 
wisdom.] 


bnKnb yyn mu — That the tree 
was good for eating [or: 'for food'] 

She had thought that He ad¬ 
monished them against eating the 
fruit of the tree because it was bitter 
and poisonous; but now she saw 
that it was good and sweet food 
(Ramban). 

Rashi explains 'was good': [as 
referring to the words of the ser¬ 
pent]: to become godly. 

D^yb Kin mKn ’m — And that it 
was a delight to the eyes — i.e. that 
it was beautiful to the sight 
(Midrash). 

Ramban explains rmn as desire: 
'that its fruit would awaken desire 
and cause one to stray after the 
sight of his eyes.' 

— As the serpent had told her: 
'and your eyes shall be opened' 
(Rashi). 

b’ajynb yyn "n?n;n —And that the 
tree was desirable as a means to 
wisdom [lit. 'for becoming wise'} 

As God Himself said that it was ‘a 
tree of knowledge of good and evil' 
(5 for no). 

— And as the serpent had said: 
'knowing good and bad' (Rashi). 

... It was a source of intellectual 
benefit (R' Meyuchas); for it was 


il, and what is bad and avoiding it, and thus not resemble other living creatures that are com¬ 
pelled to act as they do, and are not endowed with the ability to conduct themselves of their 
own volition and choice ... Additionally, 'Elohim' has the significance of strength and com¬ 
petence (cf. comm, to 1:1) and implies: Be competent to distinguish with your own reason 
between good and bad and have no need of commands upon you; i.e. l’DSNQDonbyt, in¬ 
dependently strong. 
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'appealing to the understanding' 
(Hirsch). 

pray m^Kbraa ]nni — And she gave 
also to her husband with her. 

She persuaded him with kind 
words (M id rash) so that she should 
not die and leave him alive to take 
another wife (Rashi). 111 

She then brought it to her hus¬ 
band who was elsewhere in the gar¬ 
den and repeated everything the 
serpent had told her. He was nay, at 
one with her, and not blameless (i.e. 
he was not hopelessly tempted or 
unreasonably deceived) and there¬ 
fore liable to punishment (Radak; 
Ibn Ezra). 

He was receptive both because he 
was rtu/’K, her husband, and be¬ 
cause he was may, with her 
(Sforno). [I.e. for him it sufficed 
that she gave him the fruit.] 

If, however, we want to judge her 
favorably, we can conjecture that 
she offered Adam the fruit not out 
of malice but out of love — that he, 
too, should become wise (Minchah 
B'lulah). 

The Midrash notes that Da, also, 
is an extension which includes the 
cattle and beasts [see footnote.] 


7. [And as a result of eating the 
forbidden fruit] ... 

Dimity ’ry mnpam — Then [lit. 
'and'] the eyes of both of them were 
opened , This is not to be taken 
literally. The verse refers to their 
eyes being 'opened' with new¬ 
found intelligence and awareness 
(Rashi). 

— As in the verse [ Psalms 
119:10]: nlNbsa nv’DKj ’ry ba 
:|rnimp 'Open my eyes [i.e. grant 
me intelligence] that I may behold 
wondrous things out of Your 
Torah' (Ramban). 

According to the Zohar: 

Rav Chiyah said: Their eyes were opened 
to the evil of the world which they had not 
known before. They knew that they were 
naked, since they had lost the celestial luster 
which had formerly enveloped them, and of 
which they were now divested. 

Rambam [Moreh 1:2 ] similarly 
explains that rips [open] is used ex¬ 
clusively in the sense of receiving 
new sources of knowledge, not in 
that of regaining the sense of sight. 

Targum Yonasan renders: 'And 
the eyes of both were enlightened.' 

They now displayed a desire for 
every base pleasure despite its 
harmfulness (Sforno). 


1. Eve could not bring herself to utterly disobey God's command, so she compromised with 
her conscience. First she ate only of the outside skin of the fruit, and then, seeing that death 
did not befall her, she believed the serpent, and ate the fruit itself (Ibn Sabba; Midrash 
Tadshe). 

When she touched the tree she saw the angel of death before her and exclaimed: Woe is me! 
I shall now die and God will make another woman and give her to Adam. I will therefore make 
him eat with me. If we die, we will die together; and if we live, we shall both live (Pirkei d'Rab- 
bi Eliezer). 

The Midrash continues that it took tears and lamentations on her part to prevail upon 
Adam to take the step. Not yet satisfied, she gave of the fruit to all living beings, that they, 
too, might be subject to death. 
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Ill husband with her and he ate. 7 Then the eyes of both 

7 of them were opened and they realized that they were 

naked; and they sewed together a fig leaf and made 
themselves aprons. 


on ora'Ty ijn’i — And they 
realized [lit. 'knew'] that they were 
naked . 

Even a blind person knows when 
he is naked! It signifies that they 
realized that they had stripped 
themselves of even the one precept 
with which they were entrusted [i.e. 
they were naked of obedience] 
(Midrash; Rashi). 

It is not said 'And the eyes of 
both were opened and they saw', for 
what man saw previously and what 
he saw now were precisely the 
same; there had been no blindness 
which was now removed, but he 
received a new faculty whereby he 
found things wrong which 
previously he had not regarded as 
wrong (Moreh 1:2). 

They perceived that it is proper 
to conceal their private organs in¬ 
asmuch as their primary function 
had now become satisfaction of sen¬ 
sual desire (Sforno). 

The serpent was right: they had 
become enlightened people. But 
their first realization was — that 
they were naked! ... Man need not 
be ashamed of his body as long as it 
stands in the service of God. ... But 
when this condition is not entirely 
there he feels shame in his 
nakedness. This shame awakens the 
voice within us, the voice of con¬ 
science that reminds us we are not 
meant to be animals (Hirsch). 

nby nsn’] — And they sewed 
together a fig-leaf. 


And those who cynically note 
that they had no needle are foolish 
because any thin stick can be used 
for sewing! (Ibn Ezra) 

According to the^ Talmud 
[Berachos 40a] the forbidden tree 
was a fig-tree, and by the very thing 
by which they were disgraced were 
they restored (Rashi).w 

For as the Midrash states, Adam tried to 
gather leaves from the trees to cover parts of 
their bodies but he heard one tree after the 
other say: 'this is the thief that deceived his 
Creator ... Take no leaves from me!' Only 
the fig-tree allowed him to take its leaves, 
because it was the forbidden fruit. Adam had 
the same experience as that prince who 
seduced one of the maid-servants in the 
palace. When the king, his father, banished 
him, he vainly sought refuge with the other 
maid-servants, but only she who had caused 
his disgrace would help him. 

And, as Rashi comments, why 
was the tree not explicitly identified 
in the Torah? — Because God never 
wishes to shame His creatures. He 
did not identify it so that people 
should not point to it and say 'this is 
the tree because of which the world 
suffers l'(T anchuma). 

According to Ibn Ezra, however, 
the two trees — the tree of life and 
the tree of knowledge — were uni¬ 
que and not to be found outside the 
Garden of Eden. 

R' Meyuchas notes that nby 
rqKfi fig-leaf, is in the singular to 
stress the great size of the produce 
of the Garden. From only one leaf 
they were able to make many gar¬ 
ments. 


1. For alternate interpretations of the species of the tree, see comm, to verse 2:9. 
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The Midrash regards this action 
as an immediate consequence of 
their sin: 

Rav Yitzchak said: You have 
acted sinfully — take thread and 
sew! [i.e. because of your sin you 
must henceforth toil.] 

rnin Drib lu/jrn — And they made 
themselves aprons [lit. ' girdles '] — 
the Midrash understands it: various 
kinds of garments. 

8. o'nbK 'n bip hk ivpttrn — [And] 
they heard the sound [or: 'voice'] of 
HAS HEM God. 

— It was unlike any sound they 
had ever heard before (Ibn Ezra). 

God caused His sound to be 
heard to afford them the oppor¬ 
tunity of hiding (Radak); and also 
to teach etiquette: Do not look upon 
a man in his disgrace. God did not 
appear to them immediately after 
they sinned and were disgraced; he 
waited until they had sewn fig- 
leaves together and only then 'they 
heard the sound of HASHEM God,' It 
also teaches that one should never 
enter another's, home suddenly and 
unannounced (Derech Eretz Rab- 
bah 5). 

ibrtnp — Manifesting itself [lit. 
'walking about'; 'moving about'] in 
the garden. 

The translation 'manifesting 
itself' follows Ramban who in¬ 
terprets the verb as suggesting the 
revelation of the Divine Presence, 
while Lekach Tov perceives it as 


referring to the withdrawal of the 
Divine Presence on account of 
Adam's sin. 

It is the sound, not God, that is 
being modified by the verb 'walk¬ 
ing' ( Rashi [according to Levush ]; 
Ibn Ezra; Rambam [M oreh l: 24]; 
Radak and others). 

This is based on the Midrash: 
'Rav Chilfi said, from here we may 
learn that a sound 'walks' for it is 
said [lit.] 'and they heard the sound 
of HASHEM God walking. 

oPn nmb — Toward evening [lit. 'in 
the wind, breeze, spirit , direction, of 
the day'] 

— In the nm, direction, in which 
the sun [synonymous with DP, day 
(Haamek Davar)] sinks, viz. the 
west, for towards evening the sun is 
in the west and they sinned in the 
tenth hour [Sanhedrin 38b — cf. 
footnote to 3:1] (Rashi). 

Ibn Janach explains: when the 
breeze of the day is strongest — 
toward evening. 

This fact is mentioned because 
sounds carry further in the wind 
(Rjrdak). 

The Vilna Gaon notes that before they sin¬ 
ned, Adam and Eve communicated with God 
personally. When they sinned, however, 
they heard his voice only as a Bas Kol — His 
voice as it was transmitted by the wind. 

Ramban states that wind is mentioned 
because the manifestation of the Divine 
Presence is portended by a strong wind (cf. / 
Kings 19:11.) ... However, in our verse 'the 
wind of the day' implies a wind of ordinary 
days — not a gusty wind as in the vision of 
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Ill 8 They heard the sound of HASHEM Cod mani- 

8-9 festing itself in the garden toward evening; and the 
man and his wife hid from HASHEM God among the 
trees of the garden. 9 HASHEM God called out to the 
man and said to him , 'Where are you?' 


other prophecies — so that they should not be 
frightened. Yet the Torah tells us that despite 
the mildness of wind, they hid on account of 
their nakedness. 

Hirsch renders the phrase: They heard the 
voice of Cod withdrawing in the garden in 
the direction of the day — the West. This is 
profoundly significant because, in the Holy 
Temple, the Holy of Holies was in the west 
and the eternal light of the Menorah was 
turned toward the west, implying that Cod 
withdrew His Presence westward. According 
to the Midrash, this was the first tragic 
withdrawal of the Divine Presence in the 
history of the world ...' 

'H -ODE intt/fO DlNil JOnmi — 

• V! ■■ : ' 4 : r y y 

And the man and his wife hid from 
HASHEM God. 

They perceived that the voice 
they had heard was God who was 
coming to admonish them for their 
sin. They were ashamed of their 
nakedness and they hid, for the 
newly made aprons covered them 
insufficiently. Although they knew 
that they could not hide from Him, 
they displayed the kind of shame 
one has for his fellow man, and sur¬ 
ely for HaSHEM. 

The man and woman crept away, 
'n from before God. Not only 
could they no longer stand upright 
*n ’jpb, they feared even His prox¬ 
imity. They had lost the worthy 
status of human beings, and slunk 
away in hiding among the lower 
creatures (Hirsch). 

UD yy Tpnp — Among the trees of 
the garden. 

The Hebrew is singular, 'tree', 
but it has a collective sense (Radak; 
R' Meyuchas). 


Abarbanel however, derives from 
the singular, that it is 'the tree' that 
is here referred to: the tree from 
which they sinned, the Tree of 
Knowledge. It is that same tree from 
which they ate, from which they 
made themselves aprons, and in 
which they were forced to hide 
themselves. 

9. dik n — To the man. 

TTY 

God addressed His call to the 
man, and not to the woman because 
it was Adam who had originally 
been commanded (Abarbanel). 

ro’K lb "lipN"] — And [He] said to 
him: 'Where are you?' I.e. Ts not all 
the world which I created manifest 
before Me; the darkness as well as 
the light? How have you presumed 
to hide from Me? Do I not know 
your hiding place? Where is the 
commandment I commanded you? 
(Targum Yonasan). 

God knew where he was, but the 
question was merely a means of in¬ 
itiating a dialogue with him so he 
would not be terrified to repent [or: 
to reply] as he would be if God were 
suddenly to punish him. God acted 
similarly with Cain [4:9]; with 
Balaam [Numb. 22:9]; and with 
Hezekiah [Isaiah 39] (Rashi; Ibn 
Ezra). 

For God, in His mercy, desires 
the repentance of the wicked so He 
can avoid punishing them 
(Mizrachi). 

God said: 'Consider well how 
you have fallen from your heights; 
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where is your exalted status? 
(Aderes Eliyahu). ll] 

HaRechasim LeBik'ah notes that in 
Hebrew, nb’K expresses a simple question as 
to one s whereabouts; n’K expresses surprise 
at finding Adam where he should not have 
been found. 

Moralistically, God's conversation with 
Adam and Eve teaches that before a human 
judge condemns someone he should first 
confront him personally to ascertain whether 
he has an explanation. For though God was 
fully familiar with all the facts. He did not 
punish them until He conversed with them 
and afforded them the opportunity to reveal 
any excuse they might have had (Ralbag). 

10. ’[j? rj^ip rii5 *1)3*03 — 

And he said, 7 heard the sound of 
You in the garden.' 

[It was apparently obvious, even 
to Adam, that God's question, 
'Where are you?' was but rhetoric¬ 
al and introductory. He does not 
answer by identifying where he 
is hiding; he explains only why he is 
hiding.] 

**33K □ i r»y ’3 K^Tto — And I was 


afraid because I am naked. 

Adam's answer makes it clear 
that he considered himself still to be 
naked, obviously, the fig-leaf 
aprons covered only a small portion 
of their bodies (Chizkuni). 

Adam did not confess to his ac¬ 
tual sin. According to him, he hid 
only out of modesty. But God pres¬ 
ses harder ... (Abarbanel). 

Hirsch notes that this feeling of 
fear rather than shame, proves that 
the consciousness of being naked is 
related to a sense of moral purpose 
as explained above on verse 7. 

tonto — So [lit. 'and] I hid. Out of 
shame (Targum Y onasan). 

11. rj 1 ? "Pin ’n — Who told you. I.e. 
How did this consciousness come to 
you? (Hirsch). 

nnK Q-py •>:? — That you are naked. 
I.e. that nakedness is shameful? 
(Rashi; Sforno). 

You were always naked until 


1. God admonished him and said: 'Where has your heart gone?' (Sanhedrin 38b). 

How lowly you have become! Yesterday you were ruled by My will, and now by the will of 
the serpent ...' 

[And by homiletically revocalizing the word np’K to np'K the Midrash additionally com¬ 
ments that God lamented over Adam and said: np’K, Aias! [How have you fallen!] (Midrash; 
cf. comm, to Lamentations , ArtScroll ed. 1:1). 

Having eaten from the forbidden tree, Adam and Eve lost the consistent inner purity that 
enabled them to treat all bodily organs and functions as tools in the service of God. To this ex¬ 
tent they had dishonestly' appropriated their bodies for the use of evil impulses, and found it 
necessary to clothe themselves to help control their new-found lust. The words for traitorous, 
disloyal abuse of properly or position are rrrua and nb^yD. They are derived from words for 
garments, lip and b^yra. Thus, a perfidious person uses another's 'garment' for his own pur¬ 
poses. Adam and Eve used bodily impulses that should have been solely in the service of God 
for their satisfaction of their own desires. For this they felt shame which had to be clothed 
(Harav David Cohen). 
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Ill 10 He said, 7 heard the sound of You in the garden, 

10-12 and l was afraid because l am naked, so l hid/ 

11 And He said, 'Who told you that you are naked? 
Have you eaten of the tree from which l commanded 
you not to eat?' 

12 The man said, 'The woman whom You gave to 
be with me — she gave me of the tree, and / ate/ 


now, and yet you never hid. Who 
revealed something to you that you 
were never aware of before? (Abar- 
banel). 

■tun, tell, implies revealing something new 
which the listener never before knew, while 
nap, relating, denotes repeating something 
the listener might have already heard (Ibn 
Ezra). 

... yyn _ ]pn — Have you eaten of 
the tree ...? 

It is obvious that you ate of the 
tree. Had you not eaten of it, your 
nakedness would not be a source of 
shame to you (Malbim). 

God knew the answer, but He 
wanted to elicit Adam's response ... 
[and repentance] (Radak). 

God opened the dialogue to give 
Adam the opportunity to acknow¬ 
ledge his sin and be pardoned. But 
Adam did not confess. Instead, as 
the next verse shows, he hurled 
against God the very kindness 
which God had shown him, the gift 
of Eve, by implying that God had 
caused him to sin by giving him that 
woman (Midrash Aggadah). 


12. npy nni -i^n mpxn — The 
woman whom You gave to be with 
me. 

I.e. You are the cause of my sin 
because it was You who gave me the 
woman who enticed me (Radak). ll] 

You gave her to me as a helpmate 
and I was justified in assuming that 
her counsel was good (Ramban). 

Adam thus displayed his in¬ 
gratitude [for God's gift to him] 
(Rashi). 

[Additionally, it must be stressed that 
Adam was unjustified in implying that God 
thrust Eve upon him. Recall, from comm, to 
2:20 that God did not create woman until 
Adam demanded her.] 

yyn |n ’bvpna fop — She gave me 
of the tree. 111 

— And I didn't even know from 
which tree she had taken the fruit! I 
trusted her and accepted it (Chiz- 
kuni). 

— What do You want of me? She 
had already eaten of the tree and 
knew good and bad; I did not yet 
possess this knowledge, and she 
thus deceived me (Tur citing Rosh). 


1. Adam pleaded before God: 

'Master of the Universe! When I was alone did I sin in any way against You? But it was the 
woman whom You had brought to me, that enticed me away from Your bidding' (Pirkei 
d'Rabbi Eliezer 14). 

2. According to Baal HaTurim, since ‘the tree ' was the subject of conversation [Have you 
eaten from the tree ...?), Adam should have said in his reply merely UJjrp, from 'it'. 

He therefore interprets yy»7 as ’the stick' and suggests that in its literal sense the verse 
means: 

'She beat me with a s tick until l ate.' 
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The Vilrta Gaort observes lhat God asked 
him two questions. To the first question 
['Who told you that you are naked?'] Adam 
remained silent thus acknowledging that the 
realization came from his own intuition. As 
to why he transgressed God's command, 
Adam offered two replies: firstly, 'the 
woman whom you gave to be with me' the 
implication being that since God brought 
him the woman after having given him the 
command, he assumed that she knew that 
God annulled His prohibition; secondly, he 
replied: 'she gave me of the tree' — i.e. he as¬ 
sumed that he was prohibited from personal¬ 
ly approaching the tree, plucking its fruit, 
and eating [unra, directly from it] but that he 
was allowed to eat fruit already plucked by 
someone else, in this case, Eve (Cf. Malbim), 

bDKi — And l ate. 

T 

According to N'tziv, the words 
'and l ate' here and in the following 
verse, must be understood as a con¬ 
fession of sorts on the part of Adam 
and Eve that they did, in fact, sin by 
eating. 

God does not reply to Adam's 
puny rationale; silence conveys His 
rejection (Ibn Latif). 

13. rptt/y nrtf'nio — What is this 
that you have done ? I.e. How could 
you have done so dastardly an act! 
(R' Meyuchas).' 

Another rhetorical question, the 
answer of which He already knew 
from Adam's statement, but which 
He posed anyway to urge Eve 
toward repentance (Sforno; Aderes 
Eliyahu). 

Ramban explains that Eve had 
been included in the prohibition 
given to Adam since at that time she 
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was part of him — 'bone of his 
bones/ She was therefore included 
in the punishment. 

Additionally, Ramban comments 
that her punishment for misleading 
Adam and causing him to sin was 
greater than for her eating. 

Seeing that Adam and Eve had 
not expressed regret, God turned to 
Eve saying 'what is this that you 
have done? in the hope that she 
would confess so He could forgive 
them both. But she did not do this; 
instead she attempted to exonerate 
herself by thrusting responsibility 
on the serpent (Midrash Aggadah). 

bpfci '’JfOttfn tt/mrt — The serpent 
deceived me [so Rashi; other's 
render: 'beguiled', 'seduced 'J and l 
ate. 

... And if I am accused of having 
deceived Adam, the serpent, in turn 
deceived me, and You created that 
tempter! (Radak). 

By saying 'and / ate' she implied: 
How can I be accused of impropri¬ 
ety in giving it to my husband? I 
also ate of it, and it is obvious that I 
did not want to die ... and, further¬ 
more, he also ate of it freely! (Abar- 
banel). 

... This, then, was at once her 
defense and her complaint; that all 
this happened at the instigation of 
the serpent (Or HaChaim). 

14. . .."HpK — And HASHEM God 
said. Not that God actually spoke to 
the serpent, but that He so decreed 
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Ill 13 And HASHEM God said to the woman, 'What is 

13-14 this that you have doneV 

The woman said, 'The serpent deceived me, and l 
ate.' 

14 And HASHEM God said to the serpent, 'Because 
you have done this, accursed are you beyond all the 
cattle and beyond all beasts of the field; upon your 


concerning him, as in Psalms 33:9 
“IDK Kin ’3, Tor He spoke and it 
came to pass' and ibid. 105:31 “inN 
3hy Kl3^l, 'He spoke, and there 
came swarms of gnats', and all such 
similar instances where “IDK implies 
'decreed' (Abarbanel). 

— 'And HASHEM God said' — to 
His heavenly famalia (Aderes 
Eliyahu). 

tt/mn bi* — To the serpent, [i.e. 
regarding the serpent.] He was the 
instigator of it all so he was cursed 
first; then Eve, and finally Adam 
(Chizkuni). 

As the Midrash comments: 'In 
bestowing honors we begin with the 
greatest, while in meting out pu¬ 
nishment we begin with the small¬ 
est.' 

nKt rptyy ’D — Because you have 
done this. 

The Midrash notes that with 
Adam, God first discussed the mat¬ 
ter; with Eve He first discussed the 
matter; but with the serpent He 
entered into no discussion [but im¬ 
mediately cursed him.] The reason 
being that God said: 'The serpent is 
ready with answers: If I discuss it 
with him, he will answer me: "You 
commanded them and I comman4ed 
them: why did they ignore Your 
command and follow mine?" God 
therefore pronounced His sentence 
immediately. 


This is formulated in the Talmud 
Sanhedrin 29a: 

We learn from this incident that we do not 
plead on behalf of a rvpa ['seducer'; one who 
entices another to idolatry]. For as Rav 
Simlai said: The serpent had many pleas to 
put forward but did not do so. Then why did 
God not plead on its behalf? — Because it of¬ 
fered none itself. What could it have said [to 
try to justify itself]? "pnbnn n3“n :nn ngi 
pvulu/ ■*» n3i 'When the words of the 
teacher and those of the pupil [are contradic¬ 
tory], whose words should be hearkened to; 
surely the teachers'!' [So Eve, although 
seduced by me, should have obeyed the com¬ 
mand of God!] 

[Cf. Tosafos, Sanhedrin, ibid.; Mizrachi; 
Gur Aryeh; Torah Temimah ] 

rpn bsm nnrQrrbDtt nrm ihk 

- - * t ' t- t 

rnwn — Cursed are you beyond [lit. 
'from] all' the cattle and beyond [lit. 
'from] all' beasts of the field. 

— The whole world, including its 
animal life, had been doomed by 
man's sin to suffer as a means of his 
betterment, but the serpent most of 
all (Hirsch; Malbim). 

According to the greatness of the 
serpent so was his downfall; 
because he was 'cunning beyond all 
the beasts of the field [v. 1], he is 
'cursed beyond all' (Rashi). 

The curse was that which fol¬ 
lows: henceforth he would crawl on 
his belly (Ibn Ezra; Radak). 

According to Sforno, the curse 
was that the serpent would attain its 
desires and needs with difficulty 
and less pleasure than all other liv¬ 
ing creatures. 
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[Rflsfii comments regarding the apparently 
superfluous words nitpn r»’n bioi, and 
beyond all the beasts of the field, ('if it was 
cursed more than mjnan, the cattle, does it 
not necessarily follow that it was cursed 
more than rntpn rvn, the beasts of the 
field?') by citing the Talmud, Bechoros 8a 
which relates the curse to the serpent's seven 
year period of gestation which is seven times 
longer than that of cattle (twelve months) 
which is in turn seven times longer than that 
of beasts (52 days); and which was been 
borne out by experimentation. (We must sur¬ 
mise, therefore, from the different gestation 
periods noted today, that natural cycles have 
changed, for as Ramban notes: The Midrash 
interpretations of Scripture and their allu¬ 
sions are all handed down [by God (see 
Overview)] and they perceived in them 
profound secrets on procreation and all mat¬ 
ters, as I mentioned in my introduction').] 

•^bn :|4inrby — Upon your belly 
shall you go. Upon your intestines 
shall you scrape along (Targum 
Yerushalmi). 

For the serpent originally had feet 
which were now removed (Rashi). 

— (This is fundamental to the 
abomination in which ' whatever 
goes on its belly' (Leviticus 11:42) 
would be later held.] 

— Tf you are allowed to remain 
on an equal footing with the other 
animals you will corrupt the whole 
world!' (Aderes Eliyahu). 

T)«n ’n’-ba b?Kn — And dust 
shall you eat all the days of your 


life. A fitting punishment; measure 
for measure. The serpent tried to 
entice man to sin by eating; he was 
punished in the same way (Ra- 
dak). ll] 

Actually, snakes do not eat earth, 
but feed on living creatures. The 
'eating of dust' may be a figurative 
picture of creeping about on its bel¬ 
ly similar to Psalms 72:9 'and his 
enemies shall lick the dust'. Or, 
possibly, snakes, whose tongues 
seem ill-adapted for tasting, lack the 
sense of taste altogether. They eat 
only to satisfy their hunger but 
derive no enjoyment from it. Hence 
the explanation of our Sages in 
Yoma 75a that 'the most tasty food 
tastes to it only like dust' may be an 
actual physiological fact (Hirsch). 

Since all food tastes the same to 
the serpent, its sources of 
sustenance are virtually unlimited; 
why, then, is this considered a 
curse? 

The Mechilta cites the beautiful 
parable of a king who decreed that 
his son be given an annual stipend 
so that he would have no cause to 
see his father all year long. The 
prince was heartbroken because he 
was denied access to the love and 
concern of his father. So, too, the 
snake. The serpent was denied the 


1. What the serpent set its eyes on was not proper for it; what it sought was not granted to it, 
and what it possessed was taken from it. God said: f designed you to be king over every 
animal and beast; but now 'cursed are you beyond all cattle and beyond every beast of the 
field'; 1 intended you to walk with an erect posture; but now 'you shall go upon your belly'; 1 
.intended that you eat of the same dainties as man; but now 'dust shall you eat'. You schemed 
to kill Adam and take Eve; but now: 7 will put enmity between you and the woman and 
between your seed and her seed.' (Tosefta Sotah 4; Tal. Sotah 9b). 
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Ill belly shall you go, and dust shall you eat all the days 

15 of your life. 15 / will put enmity between you and the 

woman, and between your offspring and her off¬ 
spring. He will pound your head, and you will bite 
his heel ' 


need to pray to his Creator for 
sustenance as do the other animals. 
This was its curse (Harav Shmuel 
Greineman in Chofetz Chaim al 
Hatorah). 

And, as Minchah Belulah notes 
from Y oma 75a, cited above, the 
serpent's curse is that whatever 
dainties it eats tastes like dust to it. 

All the days of your life — i.e. as 
long as the species of serpents will 
remain on earth (Radak). 

— Including the days of the Mes¬ 
siah. This curse will never be 
removed. Even in Messianic times 
[when 'the wolf and the lamb shall 
eat together, and the lion shall eat 
straw like the ox*] 'the serpent's 
food shall be dust' [Isaiah 65:25] 
(Malbim). 

15. pni rv>u?i< rtrto — 

[And] / will put enmity between 
you and [between] the woman. You 
intended that Adam would eat first 
and die [because it is the practice of 
women to honor their husbands by 
feeding them before themselves; 
and consequently Eve, seeing that 
her husband died, would not eat 
(Gur Aryeh)] and you would then 
be free to marry Eve. Additionally, 
you spoke to Eve first only because 


women are more easily seduced and 
they know how to pursuade their 
husbands; the fitting punishment is 
that the reverse will occur: [you will 
neither marry her nor have any 
further rapport with womankind]. 
7 will put enmity between you and 
between the woman' (Rashi; Mid¬ 
rash). 

— In inciting her you pretended 
that your motive was love; I will 
turn that love into hatred (Radak). 

nyiT yoi p:» — And between 
your offspring and [between] her 
offspring. 

— The enmity will not be limited 
to you and Eve only (Sforno). It will 
extend to your descendants and 
hers because you are the cause of 
the pain entailed by the bearing and 
rearing of children (Midrash Tad- 
she). 

Hirsch notes that among the four higher clas¬ 
ses it is only the amphibians, of which snakes 
are representative, which are completely 
strange and hostile, and by the innate aver¬ 
sion and repugnance to mankind are com¬ 
pletely apart from them. 

npy lapitfn nnto itfto ton — 
He [i.e. the descendants of the 
woman] will pound your head, and 
you will bite [lit. hiss at] his heel. ll] 


1. Rav Yose asked: On the view that the serpent is man's Evil Inclination, how can one explain 
this verse? 

He answered: It teaches that the only way to destroy the serpent is to crush him with the 
head; and who is the head? — The head of the Yeshivah; [that is, only with Torah can the Evil 
Inclination, personified by the serpent, be crushed.] Conversely, the serpent' can slay a man 
only through the heel — when one transgresses and tramples God's commandments under his 
heel. That is the meaning of the verse: ’and you will bite his heel' — the Evil Inclination slays 
man by inducing him to trample the commandments (Midrash Ha'Ne'elam). 
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Man will wield the advantage 
in the conflict between himself and 
the serpent, for man will pound the 
serpent's head, but the serpent will 
bruise him only in the very heel 
with which man crushes its brain 
(Ramban). 

And since the serpent is low it 
will be able to bruise man only in 
his heel (Rashi). 

It may be said that the snake has 
become the symbol of man's strug¬ 
gle against his lusts. Thus the verse 
says significantly: Man is given 
greater strength over his lusts, than 
they have over him. Man can stamp 
his lusts on the head, they can at 
most catch him on the heel. Further¬ 
more, lusts, like a snake, are of 
greatest danger to man when he is 
careless. By vigilance, he can avoid 
them. And just as snakes are most 
dangerous when incited, lusts 
should not be awakened and excited 
(Hirsch).[see footnote]. 

Rashi notes that TjDiup and umtPn [have 
different meanings but] constitute a play on 
words' because of their assonance, and 
therefore both are used here. 

16. Sentence on the woman. 

^nyy nan* naan - I will greatly 
increase your suffering; 

— of rearing children (Eruvin 
100b; Rashi); 

— of menstruation (R' M eyu- 
chas; Sforno). Since this natural 
discomfort comes upon her month¬ 
ly, the verb is duplicated: napn 
napN, / will greatly increase (R' 
Bachya). 

Abarbanel renders: — 7 will 


greatly increase your vulnerability 
to pain', women being less able to 
endure pain than men. 

— And your childbearing — 
i.e. the travails of pregnancy 
(Eruvin 100b; Rashi). 

— The duration of pregnancy 
(Radak). 

This was the reverse of their con¬ 
dition prior to the sin, of which time 
the Sages said: On the very same 
day that they were created they 
lived together and she gave birth 
(Sforno). 

Menachem, HaRechasim ieBik'ah and 
others explain “pim -pinyy as a hendiadys 
(= "inn paYyi) 'the suffering of your 
childbearing'. 

D^a ayyy — In pain shall you 
bear children. This refers to the 
pangs of childbirth (Rashi). 

ayy, like ]iayy refers to forms of 
discomfort: physically, it denotes 
ailment, toil, fatigue; mentally it 
refers to anxiety and grief (Ibn 
Janach). 

[Cf. use of verb in lab bK ayyrPl in 6:6 
and comm, there.) 

Rav Yochanan said: The struggle 
for food is twice as fierce as labor in 
childbirth. For childbirth is 
described with the word ayyy, in 
pain, whereas of the struggle for 
sustenance, [the more emphatic 
form denoting greater suffering] 
payy?, in toil shall you eat is used 
[next verse] (Pesachim 118a). 

— Yef [lit. 'and'] 
your craving shall be for your hus¬ 
band. 

[craving] refers to any spi- 
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Ill 16 To the woman He said, 7 will greatly increase 

16-17 your suffering and your childbearing; in pain shall 
you bear children. Yet your craving shall be for 
your husband, and he shall rule over you.' 

17 To Adam He said, 'Because you listened to the 


ritual craving (Malbim). 

When a woman is in the throes of 
labor she declares: 'I will henceforth 
never fulfill my marital duties/ 
whereupon God says to her: 'You 
will return to your craving; you will 
return to the craving for your hus¬ 
band' (Midrash; v. Niddah 31b). 

— The conjugal initiative will 
always be man's (Rashi); the curse 
being that woman will never be able 
to satiate her longing fully (Or 
HaChaim). 

According to N'tziv: In the most 
literal sense, the woman always 
strives to find favor in her hus¬ 
band's eyes. 

[Cf. comm, to Shir HaShirim 
7:11 ArtScroll ed. p.187: 7 am my 
beloved's and his longing is upon 
me.'] 

-]2 Kim — And he shall rule 

over you. 

Woman's punishment is measure 
for measure. She influenced her 
husband and he ate at her com¬ 
mand, her punishment was that she 
would now become subservient to 
him (Ramban). [1] 


Hirsch notes that the new condi¬ 
tion of life, that sustenance will be 
drawn only through hard labor, 
makes woman more dependent on 
man, the breadwinner. Obedience 
to Torah makes man and woman 
equally God-serving priests and 
restores the wife to her role as 
'crown of her husband' and 'in¬ 
valuable pearl of his life' (Proverbs 
12:4, 31:10). 

17. l«N dikSi — And to Adam He 

- T ▼ T ! 

said. 

Now God turns to pronouce 
sentence on man who had been the 
prime recipient of the command, 
and hence the prime sinner (Abar- 
banel). 

^nu/K WQV — Because you 
listened to the voice of your wife — 
and not to Mine. She made you 
privy to the serpent's plot and you 
are as guilty as she (Chizkuni). 

Man was not blamed for willful 
arrogant transgression. His sin was 
that he meekly succumbed to his 
wife's ploy (Sefer Haparshiyos). 

According to the view that Adam 


1. 'The Sages have ordained that a man should honor his wife more than himself, and love her 
as himself; if he has money, he should increase his generosity to her according to his means; 
he should not cast fear upon her unduly and his conversation with her should be gentle — he 
should be prone neither to melancholy nor anger. 

'They have similarly ordained that a wife should honor her husband exceedingly and revere 
him; she should arrange her affairs according to his wishes, and he should be in her eyes as if 
he were prince or a king while she behaves according to his heart's desire, and refrains from 
anything that is repugnant to him.’ 

'This is the way of the daughters and sons of Israel who are holy and pure in their union, 
and in these ways will their life together be seemly and praiseworthy' (Rambam, Hil. Ishus 
15:19-20). 
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was unaware at the time that the 
fruit he was eating was of the for¬ 
bidden tree, the verse is quite cor¬ 
rect: Adam was not primarily 
blamed for eating of the tree, be¬ 
cause he was unaware; he was ac¬ 
cused of 'listening to the voice of his 
wife' — for accepting his wife's 
counsel blindly without investiga¬ 
tion. He succumbed to her 'voice' 
without examining the content of 
her words (Or HaChaim). 

Tprny — About which I com¬ 
manded you [singular). 'My com¬ 
mand was directed to you and you 
should have been more conscien¬ 
tious in obeying it ...' (Midrash 
HaGadol). 

Tpmyn mr™n rnmK — Accursed is 
the ground because of you [or: 'for 
your sake']. 

It will produce for you accursed 
things such as flies, fleas, and ants. 
This is comparable to one who 
perpetrates evil with the result that 
people curse the bosom from which 
he was suckled (Rashi).* 

— It will yield its harvest, but 
only in scant measure; many of the 
seeds sown will never sprout forth 
(Ibn Ezra; Radak). 

— It will no longer yield up its 
crop effortlessly and without toil 
(Sforno), for had man not sinned 


the trees would have borne fruit on 
the day they were planted 
(Tanchuma). 

[Note that man himself was not 
cursed as was the serpent because 
mankind (in 1:20) had already been 
blessed by God.] ,1J 

[See also comm, to 0:21.) 

* The key word in this verse is ^Tinya which 
can be variously explained as 'because of 
you', 'for your sake’ (with a positive or 
negative connotation) or, as R' Meyuchas 
renders: 'because of your sin'. 

Mizrachi perceives alternate interpreta¬ 
tions in Rashi's comm, above: (a) The earth 
per se is not accursed, but it will bring forth 
evil beings in order to punish man — ^Toy? 
meaning 'for your sake' i.e. toward you, to 
your detriment; and (b) the earth itself is 
cursed for having yielded up such sinful 
products as Adam and Eve, ^|TQjq here 
meaning 'because of you'. 

The commentators perceive a difficulty 
and query: Why does the earth deserve 
punishment because of man's sin? 

Several reasons are given: 

*♦§ The earth was punished because it was 
created only for mankind ... The result being 
that when the earth does not yield its 
produce, man must turn to his Father in 
Heaven (Midrash HaGadol); 

*♦§ The earth is, in a sense, the 'mother' of 
man, for he was taken from it, and a mother 
is 'cursed' when her children sin, as in 27:13: 
'upon me is your curse, my son' (Midrash); 

*♦§ The earth 'sinned' on the third day of 
Creation when it yielded up trees whose 
barks were inedible [see comm. 1:11,12] 
(Mid rash); 

*♦§ According to Pirkei d'Rabbi Eliezer: 


1. Hirsch notes that only the earth and the serpent were cursed, but not mankind. Man was 
punished but not placed under a ban for his disobedience. His mission is still to be Godly. 
That he is expected to and capable of attaining this goal is proven by Jewish history and the 
emergence of such figures as Abraham, Moses, Isaiah, and the great men of all generations. 
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Ill voice of your wife and ate of the tree about which / 
18-19 commanded you saying, "You should not eat of it," 
accursed is the ground because of you; through 
suffering shall you eat of it all the days of your life. 
16 Thorns and thistles shall it sprout for you, and you 
shall eat the herb of the field. 19 By the sweat of your 


Because the earth did not 'speak out' against 
the evil deed, it was cursed ... For when men 
transgress less vital sins God smites the fruit 
of the earth [with the result that man’s toil 
tilling the earth is in vain]; 

'Cursed is the ground' — because it did 
not show you your guilt (Targum Y onasan). 

[Another apparent difficulty is 
why the entire human race con¬ 
tinues to suffer because of Adam's 
sin. See Overview.] 

n^DK'n payy? — Through suffer¬ 
ing shall you eat of it. No longer 
shall you be able to sit idly by and 
eat of the land's produce. Hence¬ 
forth you will obtain and eat the 
fruit of the earth only through your 
own hard labor and suffering (Mid¬ 
rash Aggadah; Radak). 

It is no contradiction that in 2:15 
man is described as having been put 
into the garden rnrptpbi rrjayb, to 
till and guard it, implying only 
light work [see comm. ad. loc.] 
From now on heavy labor would be 
the rule (Radak). 

[Other commentators interpret 
as 'grief' (see comm, of Ibn 
Janach cited to verse 16 s.v. ayya] 
and render: 'In grief shall you par¬ 
take of it']: 

When man was in the garden he 
knew no grief and anguish. It was 
when he was driven out and had 
children, one of whom murdered 
the other and in turn was con¬ 
demned to become a wanderer, that 
Adam experienced the grief of this 
world. This is the sentence imposed 


upon him: May all his days be 
grief-filled (Abarbanel). 

T’n ’•E] bb — All the days of your 
life. 

— As long as mankind is upon 
the face of the earth (Radak). 

Some commentators see in this 
verse an allusion that the brunt of 
the curse would be in effect 
throughout Adam's life. Following 
his death it would be somewhat 
abated as indeed it was with the 
birth of Noah. 

18. ^|b irpyn tth] yip] — [And] 
thorns and thistles shall it sprout 
for you. When you plant various 
types of seeds, the earth shall bring 
forth thorns and thistles [which are 
identified in the Midrash with] ar¬ 
tichokes and cardoons (thistle-like 
plants) which are edible only if 
prepared (Rashi). 

The translation 'thorns and this¬ 
tles' follows Ibn Ezra who com¬ 
ments that this is the additional evil 
that thorns will sprout amidst the 
wheat. 

— Not only will you have a 
scanty harvest, but additionally, 
thorns and thistles will grow to ag¬ 
gravate you (R' Meyuchas). 

Chizkuni interprets rptpyfl not in the 
third-person fern, 'if will sprout', but in the 
second-person imperative: 'you will cause to 
grow': 

'You will henceforth have to encircle your 
gardens with barriers of thorns and thistles 
to protect them from wild beasts, a protec¬ 
tion which was unneeded before you sinned.' 
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rrru/n atoy nK nbato — And you 
shall eat the herbs of the field. 

['Herbs of the field' is apparent¬ 
ly understood by the commentators 
to refer in this context to wild herbs 
and weeds]: 

— Since the earth will yield 
thorns, thistles, and other weeds, 
you will have no choice but to eat 
them (Rashi); 

You will now be forced to eat 
herbs rather than the fruits of the 
garden to which you were hereto¬ 
fore accustomed (Radak). 

19. on 1 ? *75Kh r»yn — By (lit. 
'in' or 'with'] the sweat of your 
brow (i.e. after excessive labor 
(Rashi)] shall you eat bread [i.e. 
food, in general (Onkelos)] 

Rashi stresses that man can partake of 
bread only after shedding the 'sweat of the 
brow'. The verse is not to be understood as 
suggesting that his bread must be literally in¬ 
termingled with sweat (Mizrachi). 

Man, in this respect, is worse off 
than the animals. Originally, he 
simply ate wheat with no prepara¬ 
tion. But now, before man can par¬ 
take of food he must first sow, 
thresh, knead and bake ... (Ibn 
Ezra). 

Hirsch observes that □’’SK, which 
he translates ' countenance has a 
meaning much higher and more 
characteristic of humanity than 
D’lD, 'face'. It implies man's striv¬ 
ing. It is thus Godlike countenance 
— the mind, insight, and divine 
light, which man must direct 


toward the struggle to earn a 
livelihood. 

The Midrash records that when 
Adam heard the words 'thorns and 
thistles shall it bring forth and you 
shall eat the herb of the field, he 
broke out in a sweat and said: 
'What! Shall I and my cattle eat 
from the same manger?' God had 
mercy upon him and said: 'In con¬ 
sideration of the sweat of your face, 
you shall eat bread' (But cf. 
Pesachim 118a for a slightly dif¬ 
ferent version). 

m?it<rrbi< ly — Until you 

return to the ground — i.e. this state 
will prevail all through your life (R' 
Meyuchas). 

— Only with death will you be 
relieved from your labor (Abar- 
banel). 

nnj?b rtian '2 — From which you 
were taken. 

[Following Targum and Rav 
Saadiah Caon who understand the 
introductory ’a as a modifier of 
'ground'. Others, e.g. R' Meyuchas, 
take this phrase as a causative to 
the preceding: Why will you return 
to the ground? — 'For from it you 
were taken'.] 

zw)n nay Ski rmK ipy’a — For you 
are dust and to dust you shall 
return. 

As I have forewarned you: when 
you eat of the fruit of that tree, you 
will become mortal (Sforno). 
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Ill brow shall you eat bread until you return to the 

20 ground, from which you were taken: For dust are 

you, and to dust shall you return/ 

20 The man called his wife's name Eve, because she 
had become the mother of all the living. 


According to others, however, 
this is not part of the curse but an 
explanation of why death is in¬ 
evitable: 

Aderes Eliyahu explains that this 
is not a curse but a natural conse¬ 
quence of man's earthly origin. Had 
he not sinned, he could have 
purified his physical being and 
risen above his origin. Having sin¬ 
ned, he could no longer do so. 

Since everything eventually disintegrates 
into the four elements [fire, air, earth, and 
water], why was Adam especially told 'unto 
dust you shall return'? 

The reason is because the human structure 
consists for the greater part, of dust. [c.f. 
Comm. 2:7 s.v. And everything capable 
of decay does not revert immediately to its 
four elements during this process. It first dis¬ 
integrates into something else [dust is the 
first thing (Ibn Caspi)) which in turn 
changes into still another thing. Ultimately it 
resolves into the elements, and so continues 
the cycle (Rambam, Yesodei HaTorah 4:4). 

[Cf. Ecclesiastes 3:20: ' all origi¬ 
nate from dust and all return to 
dust'; and ibid. 12:7: 'the dust 
returns to the ground as it was' (i.e., 
death is the great equalizer) and the 
spirit returns to God Who gave it' 
(see comm, to ArtScroll ed.). This 
theme appears also in other verses 
throughout the Bible and is ap¬ 
parently based upon our verse and 
2:7.] w 

20. The Torah resumes the 
narrative of man naming all 


creatures [2:20] which had been in¬ 
terrupted to teach that through the 
giving of names Adam perceived 
that he was lacking a mate which 
God then supplied him. [See comm. 
to 2:20-23.] Having mentioned that 
the man and woman were both 
naked and unashamed, the Torah 
went into the sequence of the ser¬ 
pent to indicate that it was due to 
her lack of shame that the serpent 
desired her and enticed her with his 
seductive counsel in the matter of 
the tree of knowledge with its ensu¬ 
ing results [see comm, to 3:1] 
(Rashi). 

mn inttiK Dtf dikh — [And] 
the man called his wife's name Eve. 
He named her, just as he named all 
the creatures. By use of the general 
term rntfK, woman [2:23], Adam 
identified her as the female of the 
human species. Now he gives her a 
personal name, Chava [Eve] 
(Radak). 

The Midrash perceives in the name 
Chavah a play on the Aramaic word tojn, 
Chivya, serpent: 'She was given to him for 
an adviser but she counseled him like the 
serpent.' 

vrbD on nmn Kin ’a — Because she 

T T T : T 

had become the mother of all [the] 
living — i.e. of all mankind 
(Targum) 

Rashi explains that mn, Chavah, 
is similar to rnn, living, meaning 
that she gives life to her children, 


1. Man is thus bidden, even in his youth, to contemplate the day of his death. Adam, at the 
dawn of his creation had nearly a thousand more years to live after he sinned, yel God remind¬ 
ed him of his ultimate destiny: 'You are dust and unto dust you shall return.' 
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the 1 , vav, and , , yod, being in¬ 
terchangeable. 

Although other women also 
become mothers, Adam gave her the 
name because she was the first 
(S for no). 

The Vilna Gaon suggests that this 
name denotes woman's primary role 
as matriarch after the sin. 

[Harav David Cohen elaborates 
that her original name was nu/K, 
woman, because her role prior to 
the sin was to interact with man to 
perfect creation. Following the sin, 
the mission of mankind shifted to 
future generations and countless 
people (see Overview). Thus her 
new name 'mother of all living'.] 

— Individuals die, mankind lives; 
and it is through woman that man 
lives on in children. Adam could 
well have castigated his wife for 
causing the loss of Paradise, yet he 
names her by the loveliest calling of 
woman! ... She became the savior 
from death, the dispenser of life, the 
guarantor of mankind's immor¬ 
tality. She is not only the physical, 
but the spiritual and intellectual 
perpetuator of mankind's higher 
calling (Hirsch). 

21. d 'pbtt t\ — And Hashem 


God made — i.e. inspired them with 
the industry to make garments for 
themselves ( Malbim ; but see Radak 
below). 

“ily nl^3 — Garments of skin. 
They were uncomfortable in their 
scanty aprons of fig leaf, and, 
though they were sinners, God had 
compassion upon them and clothed 
them (Midrash Aggadah; R' 
Bachya). 

Rash i cites the various 
Midrashim: some say the garments 
were smooth as fingernails, at¬ 
tached to their skin [“ily nl3Ji3 — 
'Garments attached to their skin'], 
while others say they were nliro 
“tiy = 'Garments made out of skin'.] 

Additionally, according to Pirkei 
d'Rabbi Eliezer, these garments 
were made from the skin which the 
serpent sloughed off. 

Do not wonder how God 
fashioned skin garments for them. 
It is no greater mystery than any 
other one of His wondrous acts of 
creation! (Radak).w 

— And He clothed them. 

The verse should have read 'and 
God made them garments of skin to 
wear.' However, God Himself 
clothed them to demonstrate that 


1. The Midrash comments that these garments were embroidered with pictures of all the 
animals and birds. When Adam and Eve wore them they had dominion over the animals, and 
were invincible. They were handed down from generation to generation to Methuselah and to 
Noah who took them into the Ark. Ham stole the garments passing them on to Cush who in 
turn hid them for many years until he passed them on to his son Nimrod. Nimrod's prowess as 
’a mighty hunter' [10:9] is directly attributable to these garments. When Esau slew Nimrod, 
Esau appropriated them. These were the ‘coveted garments of Esau' (27:15). These were the 
garments worn by Jacob when he received Isaac's blessing, after which they were concealed. 
(See Torah Sh'lemah 3:184; Sefer HaYashar 7:24; Sefer HaParshiyos). 
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Ill 21 And HASHEM God made for Adam and his wife 

21-22 garments of skin, and He clothed them. 

22 And HASHEM God said, 'Behold Man has 
become like the Unique One among Us, knowing 


although they had sinned, His great 
love for them did not wane (R' 
B achy a). 

He also did not exile them naked 
lest they dress themselves as a result 
of their own efforts and interpret 
the feat as proof of an added attain¬ 
ment (Sforno). 

The Talmud cites this verse as an example 
of one of the ways that man should 
figuratively 'walk after God' [Deut. 13:5) by 
emulating His virtues. Just as He clothes the 
naked, so must man clothe the naked (Sotah 
14a). 

22. D’nb# *n DpiOj — And 
HASHEM God said — to the angels 
that minister before Him (Targum 
Y onasan). 

*tpik? rrn D 7 $n jn - Behold, 
Mun has become like the Unique 
One among Us. 

[This translation, (as opposed to 
the more familiar translation: 
'behold man has become like one of 
us') follows the comm, of Rashi (as 
explained by Gut Ary eh), Targum 
and Midrash. (See further).] 

[The more familiar translation has God ad¬ 
dressing Himself to His heavenly famalia and 
in the manner of 1:26 modestly including 
Himself as one of them in a gesture of 
pluralis majestatis and saying: Behold man 
has become like one of Us to know (i.e. in his 
knowledge of) good and bad. This transla¬ 
tion takes nptp as the heavenly famalia with 
God included among them, and renders like 
one of Us. This rendering is preferred by 
B'chor Shor, I bn Ezra ('behold man thinks he 
has become like one of Us' — Tzafnas 
Pane'ach), R'Bachya, R'Meyuchas and many 
other commentators. 

(In fact, Abarbanel and HaRechasim 
UBik'ah interpret the statement as God 
ironically jeering at the evil intent of man 


who believed the serpent's blasphemy when 
he said, 'and God knows ... that you shall 
become as Goa knowing good and bad [v. 5). 
They render this verse as God saying to the 
angels: 'Behold man has — according to the 
Tempter — become like one of Us to know 
good and bad. Now, he might further heed 
the serpent's wicked counsel and put forth 
his hand. Let us show him how false these 
words are:) 

This familiar translation has its basis in the 
Midrash where Rav Pappyas explained 
wyn into as meaning 'like one of the 
ministering angels.' But R'Akiva with the 
words 0^9$ let that suffice you Pap¬ 

pyas' (i.e. you go too far; it is incorrect) 
reproved him for the impropriety of placing 
God Himself on par with the angels 
regarding the knowledge of good and evil. 

Instead, R' Akiva suggested that God 
placed two paths before Adam, the path of 
life and the path of death, and (by eating of 
the forbidden tree) he chose the latter. [Ac¬ 
cordingly “inip is to be rendered 'like 
one of them (i.e. of the paths) by his action, 
he has become like one of the alternatives 
from which he was to choose.' (See Hirsch). 
Or, according to Y efe To'ar: 'Behold, man 
has become as one who knows good and evil 
of himself, of his own free will' (see Over¬ 
view).] 

The Midrash continues that according to 
Rav Yehudah ben Rav Shimon the inter¬ 
pretation of "»mp is: 'Like the Unique 
One (of the Universe)' [translating: 'the man 
has become like the Unique One among his 
kind.'] 

It is the latter interpretation that 
is adopted by Rashi when he com¬ 
ments: Behold he is unique among 
the terrestrial ones, just as I am uni¬ 
que among the celestial ones; and in 
having his own ability to dis¬ 
criminate between good and bad, a 
quality not possessed by cattle and 
beasts. 

This also follows Onkelos: 
'Behold man has become unique in 
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the world by himself, knowing 
good and bad.'ro 

Targum Yortasan renders similar¬ 
ly, but attaches 13)3)3 to the follow¬ 
ing phrase and translates it ' from 
him': 'Behold man is unique on 
earth as / am unique in the heavens 
above; and there will descend 13»)3, 
from him, those who will know to 
discern between good and bad/ 

Similarly, Lekach Tov: 13)3)3, 
from him [i.e. from his sinful act] 
will future generations learn to 
know good and bad . 

ini aiu njnS - Knowing [lit. 'to 
know'] good and bad . 

This limits the comparison into 
13)?)3 [according to the various in¬ 
terpretations explained above] to 
only this one aspect: 'by his 
knowledge of good and bad' (Ibn 
Latif). 

D”nn yyn m ... nny) — And now, 
lest he put forth his hand and take 
also of the tree of life. 

God desired the fulfillment of His 
decree ordaining the mortality of 
man. Were Adam to eat of the tree 
of life which was created to give 
everlasting life to those who par¬ 
took of its fruit, the decree would 


have been nullified. At first there 
was no need to guard the tree 
because Adam had no need for it 
[for, as the commentators explain, 
the tree of life would have had no 
effect before the sin because man 
was immortal regardless 'and it is 
like giving medicine to a healthy 
person' (Hadar Zekeinim).] But 
now that Adam had sinned and 
became endowed with free choice 
[and subject to ultimate death] the 
apprehension that he might reach 
out for that tree, too, was very real 
(Ramban; Chizkuni; Tur). 

Minchah Belulah sums up that 
'regarding this chapter we are all 
like blind men bumping into walls, 
and only those few who are en¬ 
dowed with special divine wisdom 
can properly comprehend the 
events. This narrative in its most 
literal sense demonstrates the 
paradox that 'All is in the hands of 
heaven except the fear of heaven'. 

D byb’m — And live for ever.w 

— And this would enable him to 
deceive people into saying 'he, too, 
is a god' (Rashi). 

Sforno explains: Man, by having 
been created in Our image already 


1. It is Onkelos' interpretation that Rambam adopts in Hilchos Teshuvah 5:1: 

"Free Will is bestowed on every human being. If one desires to turn towards the good way 
and be righteous, he has the capacity, and if one wishes to turn towards the evil way and be 
wicked he has the capacity. And thus it is written in the Torah ’Man has become unique of 
himself' — which means that the human species had become unique in all the world, there be¬ 
ing no other species like it in that man, of himself, and by the exercise of his own intelligence 
and reason, knows what is good and what is evil, and there is none who can prevent him from 
doing that which is good or bad. This being the case, there was apprehension 'lest he put forth 
his hand , etc.' 
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Ill good and bad; and now, lest he put forth his hand 
23-24 and take also of the tree of life, and eat and live 
forever!' 

23 So HASHEM God banished him from the Garden 
of Eden, to work the soil from which he was taken. 
24 And having driven out the man, He stationed at the 


knows-good and bad. If he will also 
attain immortality he will spend all 
his days pursuing gratification and 
he will cast away intellectual enter¬ 
tainment and good deeds. He will 
thus fail to achieve the spiritual 
bliss which God intended in 
creating him in His image and 
likeness. 

[Regarding the question whether 
man had been originally intended to 
be immortal see comm, to 2:17.) 

23~24. Man's expulsion from 
Eden. 

23. yiy ]*» ... — So 

HASHEM God banished him [lit. 
sent him forth] from the Garden of 
Eden — 

As indirect punishment for his 
sin (HaRechasim leBik'ah). 

... And to prevent him from 
eating of the tree of life (B'chor 
Shor). 

'See what misfortune his sin 
caused! Because of Adam's one sin, 
his stature diminished, his glory 
dwindled, his food deteriorated and 
he became a fugitive and vagabond 
over all the earth. And he and his 
descendants, to the end of time were 
all doomed to die!' (Midrash 
HaGadol). 


niyn npb mpiKn ni* — To 
work the soil from which he was 
taken, [cf. 2:7 and 3:19.] 

This banishment is in fulfillment 
of God's decree [in 3:17] (Hoff¬ 
man). 

God had originally created man 
outside of the Garden of Eden (see 
comm, to 2:9, 16), and placed him 
there where all his needs were sup¬ 
plied with a minimum of effort. He 
had only to till the land and guard it 
against wild animals. But Adam 
proved unequal to even this light 
task; by his negligence he allowed 
the serpent to enter the garden with 
calamitous results. Therefore, God 
removed him and returned him to 
his source where he would have to 
toil excessively just to provide his 
own sustenance (Radak; B'chor 
Shor; R'Meyuchas; Aderes Eli- 
yahu). 

24. D^n n# tfnyn — And having 
driven oat the man ... 

— That neither he nor his descen¬ 
dants should ever return there 
(Sforno) ... 

[Literally the Hebrew reads: And 
He drove out the man. Our transla¬ 
tion follows Ibn Ezra and Radak 
who render this as a parenthetical 


2. Why did God object to the possibility that man would live forever? — Because God in His 
mercy wanted man to achieve atonement for his sins through death (Nefesh HaChaim quoting 
Vilna Gaon). 

Rabbi Y. L. Chasman comments homiletically that this teaches us the gravity of sin: Even 
eternal life is worthless if it is purchased at the cost of remaining stained with sin. 
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phrase and thus resolve the seeming 
redundancy of this and the 
preceding verse {'and HASHEM God 
sent him forth'). In this verse, the 
phrase introduces the placement of 
the Cherubim.] 

However, Tut quotes Rav Yosef 
Kimchi who suggests that the 
repetition of the verses implies that 
after man was sent forth from the 
garden, he returned. God therefore 
'drove him out' [^“>^3 — a harsher 
term of expulsion implying finality] 
and placed the Cherubim there to 
make future return impossible. 

Hirsch explains that ttnrn, drove 
out, implies man's greater separa¬ 
tion from God. Having disobeyed 
God, man was forced to fend for 
himself in exile from His presence 
to learn the necessity for the 
guidance of God and to feel the 
yearning for His nearness. 

pl0!l — [And] He stationed [lit. 
'caused to dwell'] — i.e. before they 
had departed (Sforno). 

Pjy ]lb D“ipn — At the east of the 
Garden of Eden. Outside of the gar¬ 
den (Rashi). 

Apparently, the entrance to the 
Garden was to its east (Radak). 

— The Cherubim. 

— Destroying angels (Rashi); 

— Terrifying apparitions (Radak; 
Chizkuni). 

rp?nn?an Dinn unb nxi — And the 
flame of the ever-turning sword. 


The revolving sword had a unb, a 
flashing flame, to frighten him from 
re-entering the garden. The 
Targum, however, translates Dnb as 
'blade' (Rashi). 

According to the Midrash this refers to the 
angels, 'which sometimes turn into men, 
sometimes into women, sometimes into 
spirits and sometimes appear as angels', while 
R' Meyuchas explains that it refers 
specifically to the Angel of Death 

Rambam [Moreh 1:49} derives from the 
above Midrash that the angels have no fixed 
corporeal shape [since as the Midrash states 
they assume various forms] but that 
whatever form they assume depends on the 
prophetic vision of the prophet. 

yy th n# “ibtfb — To guard 
the way to the tree of life. 

So he would not partake of it on 
his way out (Sforno). 

Although they also guarded the 
entire garden, the verse specifies 
that they guarded the way to the 
tree of life because that was their 
primary function (Aderes Eliyahu). 

This 'guarding' was not in the 
sense of protecting it, but in honor 
of its exalted status [see Rambam, 
Hilchos Bais HaBechirah 8:1] 
(Harav David Cohen). 

Hirsch, in a lengthy dissertation, 
explains that on a lofty plane, 
guarding the way to the tree of life, 
can mean to protect and preserve 
the way so that it shall not be lost 
for mankind, so that he will be able 
to find it again and ultimately go 
back on it ... He finds support for 
this in the fact that this task was 
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III east of the Garden of Eden the Cherubim and the 
24 flame of the ever-turning sword, to guard the way to 

the tree of life. 

IV 1 Now the man had known his wife Eve, and she 

1 conceived and bore Cain, saying, 7 have acquired a 


entrusted to Cherubim, the same 
word used to describe the golden 
protectors of the Holy Ark in the 
Tabernacle and Temple. 

For, as Malbim concludes: They 
guard the way to the tree of life, 
preparing it so that man can attain it 
after his soul separates from his 
body and returns to its Father. ... 

IV 

1. Cain and Abel. 

rqn n# vy r n^Km — Now the 
man had known his wife Eve. 

The translation in the past-per¬ 
fect follows Rashi: he 'had known', 
i.e. the events of this verse: the con¬ 
ception and birth of Cain had oc¬ 
curred before the sin and expulsion 
of Adam and Eve from Eden. 

[Cf. footnote to 3:1. It should be noted 
that acording to the Midrash, Adam and 
Eve's creation, sin, and expulsion took place 
in the first day of their creation. Accordingly, 
the commentators explain that prior to the 
sin, conception and birth were painless and 
immediate, thus explaining how it was possi¬ 
ble for Cain's birth to occur before the ex¬ 
pulsion.] 

Rav Saadiah Gaon, Ibn Ezra, and 
others, hold that the events of this 
verse follow the expulsion. Ac¬ 
cording to them the translation 
should be: 'And the man knew', 
because Cain was conceived and 
born only after the expulsion from 
the garden: 

Seeing that he was expelled from 
the garden, and as a result of his sin 


would not live forever, Adam 
decided to perpetuate the race' (R' 
Bachya). 

[in’, 'know', is used throughout 
Scriptures as a delicate term for 
marital intimacy.] 

The verb implies 'recognition' of 
one's partner as his married mate. It 
raises marriage to sanctity rather 
than promiscuity in contrast to 
animals who mate with any partner 
out of instinct and desire (Haamek 
Davor). 

Homiletically, however the 
Midrash in this case takes 'knew' in 
its literal sense when it states: 

Adam knew [i.e. became aware] 
that he had been robbed of his tran¬ 
quility; he knew what his serpent 
[i.e. Eve, his temptress] had done to 
him. 

Harav Gif ter explains that the 
relationship of husband and wife in 
its highest state involves a 
'knowledge' of the spiritual 
resources of the partner. After the 
sin and the resultant decline of man, 
Adam and Eve had to know one 
another in their newly diminished 
state. 

nK “ibn] inn] — And she con¬ 
ceived and bore Cain. 

The verse is to be understood as 
if it read: 'and she conceived and 
bore a son whom she named Cain, 
saying ...' (Radak; Ramban). 

*n n£ Wn — Saying pit. 

'and she said 1 ), 7 have acquired 
[Heb. 'kanisi', a word resembling 
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'Cain'] a man with HASHEM.' 

/ have acquired a man : i.e. I have 
brought another man into the world 
(Aharhanel). 

The Midrash suggests: T have 
acquired the lasting love of my man 
[through the birth of Cain] with the 
help of HASHEM/ 

'rr n* - With Hashem-. — As 
partners with HASHEM. 'My 
husband and 1 were created by God 
alone, but in the birth of Cain we 
are partners along with Him' 
(Rashi). 

Cf. Niddah 31a: 

Our Rabbis taught: there are three 
partners in man: the Holy One, blessed be 
He, the father, and the mother. 

The father and mother supply the bodily 
characteristics while God gives life and intel¬ 
ligence. 

When one's lime comes to depart from the 
world, God takes away His share and leaves 
the share of the father and mother. 

Radak explains that 'ivap here 
means 'maker', 'possessor', and is 
analogous to 14:19 Dipip ru]?, 
'maker of heaven. and earth'. 
Therefore render: 7 have made [i.e. 
brought into the world] a man 
whose creation was not like our 
own, but one whom I, as a woman, 
made in partnership with God.' 

Abarhanel explains similarly and 
suggests that the woman was 
boasting by attributing this birth 
only to herself and not Adam. It 
was as if she was saying: 'Although 
woman originally came from man, 
now, with the help of God, man has 
come from woman.' 

'... With my own body and 
travail, I — with God's help — 
brought a man into His world to in¬ 


habit it. If I am guilty of having 
brought about the death of one 
man, I have, at least, brought about 
the completion of another' (B'chor 
Shor ; apparently following in¬ 
terpretation of Rav Saadiah Gaon 
above). 

The translation ni$ = 'with' thus 
follows Rashi. 

Onkelos renders: 'from before 
[i.e. in the presence of ] HASHEM ', 
while Ramban seems to imply 'unto 
HASHEM' — i.e. 'this child shall be 
an acquisition unto HASHEM: when 
we die, he will serve God in our 
place.' 

The commentators note the use of Hashem 
in this verse: 

From the beginning of Bereishis until 2:4, 
God is referred to exclusively as God, 

indicating His attribute of strict justice with 
which He initially created the world [see 
comm, to 1:1). From 2:4 until this verse He is 
designated as O’nbft 'n, Hashem God (except 
for verses 3:1-5 where the conversation is 
with and by the serpent) indicating that He 
tempered His justice with mercy as implied in 
His name 'HASHEM'[see comm, to 2:4] so that 
the world could exist. From the birth of Cain, 
when the Evil Inclination increased, He is 
referred to only as 'HaSHEM' indicating that 
God discarded His attribute of strict justice 
and rules the world with mercy alone, for the 
world could not endure otherwise (Chizkuni; 
Tur). 

2. bsp ni$ v»n$ n« rnbb qph) — 
And additionally she bore [lit. 'and 
she increased to bear'] his brother 
Abel. 

Rashi explains that the three in¬ 
stances of nt< [lit. 'with'] in these 
two verses: T»nK ru$ ... pp nK 

bnri [lit. 'with*] Cain . . . [with] his 
brother [with] Abel, imply an ex¬ 
tension to the text teaching that a 
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IV man with HASHEM.' 2 And additionally she bore his 
2 brother Abel. Abel became a shepherd , and Cain 

became a tiller of the ground. 


twin sister was born with Cain, and 
that with Abel two were born. 
Therefore it says rjpjni lit. and she 
increased [i.e. more than previous¬ 
ly. (Cf. comm, to 1:1 s.v. nK 
D’nipn).] 

ban — Abel. —[The name means 
'futility', 'vanity', 'breath'. Cf. 
comm, to Ecclesiastes 1.2.] 

He was therefore called 'Hevel' because: 

Man's hold on earth is but 'vanity'; 
however, she did not wish to state explicitly 
this grim view, therefore she did not explain 
Abel's name as she did Cain's (Ramban; 
Radak). 

>+$ His life ended in futility (Midrash 
HaCadol); 

**3 Eve said: In vanity we came into this 
world and in vanity we shall be taken from it' 
(Sefer HaYashar). 

In contrast to his more robust brother, 
Abel was insignificant; vanity (Hoffman). 

Hirsch cites the view that Cain was born 
before the dismissal from Paradise, but that 
Abel was born after the expulsion. Thus 
Abel was born into a post-Eden world where 
a child can be considered a burden instead of 
a blessing. Eve's heart was heavy when she 
called her second son ban, Hevel , 'tran¬ 
sitoriness'. 

[Hirsch also cites the alternate opinion ac¬ 
cording to which Cain and Abel were both 
born while still in Paradise.} 

nyh — [And] Abel 

became [or: 'was'] a shepherd. 

Because he feared the curse 
which God had pronounced against 
the ground, he turned to caring for 
sheep and herds (Midrash; Rashi). 

Meat was still prohibited to them 
[being permitted only in the days of 
Noah, see 9:3]. Nevertheless, milk. 


butter, wool, and the skins of dead 
animals were permitted to them. 
Abel's work, thus, consisted of 
shearing the sheep for their wool, 
and milking the cows (Mizrachi). 

HaK'sav V'haKaballah wonders 
how Abel could have been so in¬ 
volved with shepherding that Scrip¬ 
ture lists it as his seemingly all- 
encompassing vocation? He ex¬ 
plains that shepherding is a term 
used to describe those who wish to 
devote their lives — away from 
mundane toil — to solitude and 
carefree contemplation of things 
spiritual. It was therefore the 
profession chosen by our Patri¬ 
archs, Moses and David, for it en¬ 
abled them to devote their lives 
and dedicate their every thought to 
God and His wondrous ways. It was 
to this lofty ideal that Abel 
dedicated himself, while Cain chose 
agriculture. 

Hirsch notes that agriculture was 
the natural profession for a son of 
Adam (see 3:23). In plying it, man 
becomes attached to the soil, fertil¬ 
izing it with his own sweat. Al¬ 
though agriculture has stimulated 
great progress in the human condi¬ 
tion, man comes to worship the 
forces of nature and to enslave 
other men to labor for him in the 
effort to attain and develop pro¬ 
perty. The agricultural peoples 
were the first to beget slavery 
and polytheism. Although Abel was 
younger, his occupation is men¬ 
tioned first because he chose a more 
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spiritual pursuit. (See HaK'sav 
V'haKaballah above.)* 13 

rnjiK "iny rrn pj?i— And Cain 
became a tiller [or: 'worker'] of the 
ground. 

Thus, as the oldest, he took on 
his father's trade [cf. 3:23] (Hoff¬ 
mann). 

Pirkei d'Rabbi Eliezer notes that 
they would exchange with each 
other the products of their respec¬ 
tive pursuits. (Thus the system of 
bartering goods and services was in¬ 
stituted by God from the very 
beginning of creation — Radak). 

3. D’9’ ’iT] — [And] after a 
period of time [lit. 'and it came to 
pass after the end of days'.] 

— From the time he began to 
cultivate the soil (Radak). 

Various interpretations of ‘days' 
are offered by the Midrash and com¬ 
mentators ranging from 'an indefin¬ 
ite period' to 'forty years'. Ibn Ezra 
and Radak cite various verses (Lev. 
25:29; Exod. 13:10) where 'days' 
means a full year. 

After the passage of a significant 
period of time during which Cain's 
fields and Abel's flocks flourished 
under God's blessing, the brothers 


came to acknowledge God's good¬ 
ness to them (Hirsch). 

Midrash Aggadah interestingly comments 
that it was the season of Passover and Adam 
said to his sons: 'At some time in the future 
all the people of Israel will bring their 
Paschal sacrifices during this season, and 
they will be favorably received by God. This 
is therefore a propitious time for you, too, to 
bring a sacrifice to God, and He will be 
pleased with you.' 

Harav Gifter points out that this Midrash 
illustrates the theme of Bais Halevi that the 
history of Israel follows the pattern of the 
Torah. Thus, Adam's injunction to his sons 
foreshadowed the future history of the Jews. 
(See Overview). 

mpiijn nsn — Of the fruit of the 
ground. 

From the subtle contrast between 
the simple description of Cain's of¬ 
fering and the more specific 
description of Abel's offering in the 
next verse ('from the choicest first¬ 
lings of his flock') the Sages derive 
that Cain's offering was from the 
inferior portions of the crop, while 
Abel chose only the finest of his 
flock. Some say Cain's was from the 
leavings, while there is Midrash 
which says it was flax-seed. 323 His 
sacrifice was therefore not accepted 
(Ibn Ezra; Radak). 

Cain brings to God 


1. [It has also been suggested that this chiastic arrangement of elaborating on the last- 
named person (Cain-Abel, Abel-Cain etc.) in these verses is reminiscent of the symmetry 
mentioned in Berachos 2a where 'the Tanna begins with the evening Shema and then proceeds 
to the morning Shema, While on the subject of the morning Shema, he expounds on the mat¬ 
ters related to it and then he returns to the matters relating to the evening Shema. 

Hence, having recorded Cain and Abel's birth chronologically, it proceeds to relate first 
Abel's profession and then Cain's. Continuing now with Cain and his offering, it proceeds to 
Abel's and goes on to mention that it was acceptable while Cain's was not, going on to 
describe Cain's violent reaction.) 
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IV 3 After a period of time, Cain brought an offering 

3_5 to HASHEM of the fruit of the ground; 4 and as for 
Abel, he also brought of the firstlings of his flock and 
from their choicest HASHEM turned to Abel and to 
his offering, 5 but to Cain and to his offering He did 


some of the produce of the earth, 
but without troubling to choose the 
finest. He is content with a 
minimum. Such a person devotes 
only spare time to God; donates 
only 'the lame and the sick', and 
whatever is expendable (Hirsch). 

4. Kin DJ K’?n bam — And as for 
Abel, he also brought [ lit. 'and Abel 
brought, also he'] — either before 
Cain or after (Radak). 

He was inspired by his brother's 
act, but he surpassed him (Harav 
Cifter). 

Others suggest that, in deference 
to his older brother, Abel sacrificed 
last (Tz'ror HaMor).Alshich notes 
the words Kin m, lit. also himself 
suggest that Abel was not content 
to bring from his material sub¬ 
stance. He was totally devoted to 
God; he was ready to offer all of 
himself in addition to his animals. 
Therefore, his sacrifice was so 
much more acceptable. 

irqbpini ttKir — Of the 

firstlings of his flock and from their 
choicest — Before he derived any 
personal benefit from their milk or 
shearings (Radak). 

Midrash Aggadah renders the 
phrase as a hendiadys: 'from the 
choicest firstlings of his flock.' 

— For Abel took of the very best 


firstlings of his flock. He who 
brings the first and the best, places 
his relationship to God in the 
foreground; for him this relation¬ 
ship is the first and most im¬ 
portant. Everything else in life is 
secondary (Hirsch). 

They did not build an altar, 
because they were prohibited from 
slaughtering animals (R' Yosef 
Kimchi ; Tur). Radak suggests that 
he tied the live sacrifice to a certain 
spot where he left it to be consumed 
by a heavenly fire. 

inrnn-bfo bafl-b# 'n W] — [And] 
HASHEM turned to Abel and to his 
offering. 

— A fire descended and licked up 
his offering (Rashi), which was the 
way that God showed His regard 
for pleasing sacrifices, as He did in 
the Tabernacle [Lev. 9:24], and with 
Elijah [/ Kings 18:38] (B'chor Shor). 

Another indication of God's ac¬ 
ceptance was that Abel's affairs 
prospered, while Cain's languished 
(Lekach Tov; Ha'amek Davar). 

The verse does not read nrqn bi$ 
ban, 'to Abel's offering', but rather 
'to Abel and to his offering': 

Abel himself was pleasing and so 
was his offering (Sforno); for as 
HaK'sav V'haKabballah explains, it 
was not merely the better quality of 
Abel's offering that made his sac- 


2. Midrash Tanchuma relates that, according to the Sages, Cain's offering consisted of 
[lowly] flax-seed, while Abel's consisted of wool, for this reason, the blending of flax and 
wool was later forbidden [Deut. 22:11] because God said: It is not proper to mingle the offer¬ 
ing of a sinner with the offering of the righteous. 
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rifice more acceptable, and Cain's 
less; it was their conduct that was 
decisive. Abel was accepted because 
of his lofty deeds, while his brother 
was rejected because of his 
despicable ways ... 

Abel's offering was in a spirit of 
humility while Cain's was in a spirit 
of arrogance (Zohar). 

The translation of Vl&m, turned (i.e. 
regarded) follows Rashi and Ibn Janach. 
Targum renders: It was acceptable; while 
the Midrash translates: He was satisfied 
with it. 

— He found it acceptable (R' Saadiah 
Gaon; Ibn Ezra). 

5, nyip Kb — He did not turn. I.e. 
He did not find it acceptable 
(Midrash). 

A fire did not descend to con¬ 
sume his sacrifice (Lekach Tov), 
neither did he prosper in his affairs 
(Ibn Janach). 

— God detested both Cain and his 
offering, because Cain did not offer 
his sacrifice until he filled his own 
belly, and then gave of the leavings; 
whereas Abel gave of the firstlings, 
before enjoying any personal 
benefit (B'chor Shor; Tur). 

"iKp l 1 ? 1 ? "in*l — 't his annoyed Cain 
exceedingly. 

... Through jealousy of his 
brother's acceptability (Sforno). 

... Because he did not understand 
how he had sinned (Aderes 
Eliyahu). 

He thought to himself: T 
sacrificed first, and my offering 
should have been received first.' He 


was annoyed when he saw that it 
was not accepted at all (Tzror 
haMor). 

[The translation of in*], annoyed follows 
Rashi to Numbers 16:15: ikn nytfiri]. 

Others render: 'And Cain was very vexed" 
cf. Rashi to Exod. IS:6. 

Cf. Hirsch: 'This burnt Cain very much', 
rni} is the feeling of irritation, anger 
provoked by an occurrence which we consider 
unfair. 

V 39 — And his countenance 

fell — in shame (Ibn Janach , et al.) 

6 - 7. T!? -1 ™ 'H “intOi — And 
HASHEM said to Cain. 

God addressed him in order to 
teach him and succeeding genera¬ 
tions the way of repentance. A sin¬ 
ner can atone for his sins if he will 
but repent sincerely (Radak). 

T39 ^93 l •nV rnn mpb - Why 
are you annoyed, and why has your 
countenance fallen? 

'Why are you annoyed ' as 
though My acceptance of your 
brother's sacrifice was arbitrary? It 
was not arbitrary or unjust! And 
why has your countenance fallen? 
When a fault can be remedied, one 
should not grieve over what has 
passed, but rather concentrate on 
improving matters for the future 
(Sforno). 

Why do you indulge in self-pity? 
The option is yours to rise above 
your brother, and perfection lies in 
higher goals (Abarbanel). 

The Vilna Gaon explains that 
ntpb, why, suggests 'in vain'; i.e. 
n)pb, why are you vainly annoyed — 
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IV not turn. This annoyed Cain exceedingly, and his 
6-7 countenance fell. 

6 And HASHEM said to Cain, 'Why are you 
annoyed, and why has your countenance fallen? 
7 Surely, if you improve yourself, you will be 
forgiven. But if you do not improve yourself, sin 


you have only yourself to blame: 
you should have sacrificed from 
your firstlings; mabi, and why has 
your countenance vainly fallen? — 
Just because I did not accept your 
one sacrifice you display an attitude 
that 'there is no justice and no 
judge' [cf. Targum Yonasan next 
verse.] 

In this verse God tells Cain [in a 
theme later echoed by the Prophets] 
that He does not desire sacrifice but 
obedience ... (Malbim). 

7. nNip n’p’rrDK Klbn — Surely, if 
you improve yourself [lit. 'do well'}, 
you will be forgiven. 

[The commentators note that this 
is one of the most obscure Biblical 
passages. In fact, the Talmud 
(Yoma 52b) lists this among the five 
most indeterminate phrases because 
of the obscurity of the syntatic 
relationship of the word nxty. 

[The translation we have adopted 
follows Rashi and Targum which 
like Menachem, Ibn Janach, and 
others, interpret nNip as 'forgive¬ 
ness' as in Exod. 34:7:py K'y/i, for¬ 
giving iniquity .] 

Ibn Ezra, however interprets nK'ip 
as in Job 11:15 tj’jd ntyn, lift up 
your countenance, [rendering: 'if 
you will improve yourself, 
your countenance will be lifted' (i.e. 
you will be elated; your disposition 


will improve).] This is God's advice 
in response to Cain's depression 
which caused his countenance to 
fall. 

According to Ramban, nNty 
implies dignity, eminence of rank 
(as in "in’, pre-eminence of 

dignity' [49:3]). Accordingly, the 
phrase is interpreted: Why are you 
annoyed at your brother? Surely if 
you improve yourself you will gain 
pre-eminence over him for you are 
the firstborn. 

pan HKtpn nn^b — Sin rests at the 
door — 

At the entrance to your grave, 
your sin will be kept (Rashi) [i.e. 
punishment will await you in the 
future world unless you repent.] 

... But if you do not make your 
deeds good in this world, your sin 
will be retained until the day of the 
great judgment, and at the door of 
your heart it lies (Targum Yeru- 
shalmi). 

— If you succumb to your Evil 
Inclination, punishment and evil 
will be as everpresent as if they 
lived in the very doorway of your 
house (Sforno)M 

According to Ramban: 'If you do 
not improve your ways evil will 
come upon you not only because of 
your brother, for at the door of your 
house your sin lurks causing you to 


1. The Evil Inclination is like a guest ... At first he is shy and undemanding, then he will 
begin making requests and — unless he is controlled by his host — will continue to take liber¬ 
ties and impose until he becomes virtual master of the house. So, loo, the Evil Inclination. He 
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stumble in all your endeavors/ 

Midrash HaGadol explains: 

... If you mend your ways you 
will be able to bear, i.e. you will find 
forgiveness for past iniquities; but 
if you do not improve, sin rests at 
the door — you will succumb to the 
Evil Inclination which lurks at the 
door. 

God explained to him that the 
Evil Inclination is ever ready and 
man should study his motives and 
not allow his baser instincts to over¬ 
power him since they always lay 
ready to poison his behavior 
(Malbim). 

The Talmud derives from this verse 
that the Evil Inclination holds sway over 
man from birth rather than from the 
formation of the embryo, as it is written 
'sin rests at the door' [of man's entrance 
into the world] (Sanhedrin 9lb). 

[Similarly, sin rests at the entrance to 
life because the Torah is forgotten]: 

A child is taught the entire Torah in 
its mother's womb. But when it is about 
to enter the world, an angel comes and 
strikes it on the mouth which makes it 
forget the whole Torah. Therefore, sin 
rests at the door (Niddah 30b). 

The translation y? 1 ! = rests , rather than 
'couches’ (with the implication of lurking 
viciously) follows Hirsch who protests 
strongly that this verse has been twisted into 
a theory that there is an element of evil lurk¬ 
ing in the world, like a wild beast, lying in 
wait for men, eager to spring upon them, 
overpower them, and 'bring about their fall'! 

He continues that mature reflection shows 
that the sentence implies the opposite. 

Wherever yah is found, it always refers to 
peaceful undisturbed resting, with no 


premeditation to attack or molest; never does 
it imply a lying-in-wait attitude ... 

But the power of nt<yn, sin, the appeal of 
the senses, should not be underestimated. 
While it is powerless to overpower you, it re¬ 
mains quietly behind your door. It does not 
enter uninvited. If it is comfortable with you, 
finally to become master of your home, you 
must have invited it in ... By itself it remains 
quietly before your door hoping that you will 
master it; only by your own weakness can 
you succumb to it. 

Inpitfn rpbKi - [And] its desire is 
toward you. 

'Its desire' — i.e. of sin, referring 
to the Evil Inclination which con¬ 
tinually seeks to entice you (Rashi). 

For man's baser instincts long to 
lead him into sin and demoralize 
him (Malbim). 

Ibn Ezra , however, explains this 
in the reverse: sin is willing to sub¬ 
mit to you if you only desire it [cf. 
Hirsch , above.] 

HaRechasim LeBik'ah [as well as 
several other commentators] explain 
the subject of this phrase as being 
Abel, it reverts back to the begin¬ 
ning of the verse, which when re¬ 
arranged would translate thus: 
Why are you downcast that I ac¬ 
cepted the offering of Abel, your 
younger brother, while yours I did 
not accept? If you will better your 
ways, riKtt/, you will have pre¬ 
eminence above him as the eldest 
[cf. Ramban above], inplltfn Tpbto, 
and you will be the object of his 
love and desire, 13 rmto, and 

you will rule over him as a master 
over a servant. However, K*7 dki 

• i 


will never seek to drive man to major sins at first, for people will not obey. He begins with 
small sins and, unless held in check, develops in man a pattern of sin until he is powerless to 
stop (Me'am Loez). 

Thus again with the Midrash: 'Sin is at first like a passing visitor, then like a guest who 
lingers on, then like the master of the house.' 
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IV rests a t the door. Its desire is toward you, yet you can 
g conquer it.' 

8 Cain spoke with his brother Abel And it hap - 


n’Vn, if you do not better yourself 
nKl?n no? 1 ?, your punishment 
(riK^C? = punishment, as in nt<yri 
□nyp, 'the punishment of Egypt' — 

[Zech. 14:19] awaits you at the door 
of your tent and you will not be ab¬ 
solved. 

la-bt^nn runto — Yet you can con¬ 
quer it — i.e. you can prevail over it 
if you wish (Rashi), for you can 
mend your ways and cast off your 
sin. Thus God taught Cain about 
repentance, and that it lies within 
man's power to repent whenever he 
wishes and God will forgive him 
(Ramban). 

... It lies within man's province to 
conquer his baser instincts by exer¬ 
cising the freedom of will given to 
him. Man is only free when he con¬ 
quers the bestial portion of his in¬ 
stincts, and not when he permits it 
to conquer him (Malbim). 

1. [Cain sought a pretext to slay Abel]: 

Cain said to Abel: 'Let us divide the world. 1 am the oldest and 1 get a double share'... strife 
ensued and he killed him (Tartchuma). 

The Midrash also adds that when they divided the world, one took the land and the other 
took the movables. The former said, 'you are standing on my land', while the other said 'what 
you are wearing is mine!' One said 'strip', while the other retorted 'Fly [off my land]'... 

According to another view they fought about the additional twin that was born with Abel 
[see v. Z] with each one desiring her. Cain claimed her: 'I will have her because I am the first¬ 
born', while Abel maintained 'I will have her because she was born with me!' 

There are also divergent views about Abel's burial. Having never before seen death, Cain 
did not know what to do with the corpse. According to Sefer HaYashar, he dug a hole and 
buried him, while Me'am Loez cites a Midrash that he observed how some clean beasts and 
fowl were fighting, and when one was killed, they dug a hole and buried it. Cain followed 
their example and buried Abel. 

According to Pirkei d'Rabbi Eliezer Cain left him in the field unburied. 

The most common version of this Midrash is that of the Yalkut (Tanchuma) according lo 
which Adam and Eve later came upon the still unburied corpse of Abel in the field. They did 
not know what to do with it. The mourning parents observed how a raven scratched the earth 
and buried a dead bird of its own kind in the ground. Adam followed the example and buried 
Abel. The raven was rewarded in that, though its young are deserted by their parents because 
they are born with white feathers and therefore unrecognized, God pities them and feeds them 
until their plumage turns black. Additionally, God grants their petition when they pray for 
rain. (Cf. Psalms 147:9) 


Cf. Ibn Ezra to Numbers 6:2. 

As Targum Yerushalmi para¬ 
phrases: 'Yet into your hand have I 
delivered power over the Evil 
Inclination. You have dominion 
over it to become righteous or to 
sin.' 

Others render the phrase not as 
God's comforting advice: 'Fear not, 
you have the ability to prevail over 
your baser instincts', but as a com¬ 
mand: ‘Sin seeks to entice you, but 
you must conquer it, and not let it 
overpower you!' (R' Meyuchas) 

8. r>riK b^n bK rj? "ipK 1 *] — [And] 
Cain spoke with [lit. 'said to'] his 
brother Abel. 

[The Torah does not specify what 
he said]. 

Rashi, based on Midrash, ex¬ 
plains that he quarreled with him, 
engaging him in conversation to 
seek a pretext to kill him.* 1 ! 
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The Targumim [also Ramban] 
quote Cain as saying something 
to the effect of 'Let us go into 
the field'. [The divergences in 
wording between the Targumim 
prove that they did not intend to 
'correct' the text of the Torah l”n 
by supplying some common 
original reading, but that they based 
their exposition on some ancient 
Aggadah (Ahavas Yonasan).] 

According to Rabbeinu Nissim: 
Cain related to Abel what God had 
said to him. Perceiving that Abel 
was apprehensive, Cain engaged 
him in conversation to draw him 
away from their parents. Repeating 
everything that God had said, Cain 
lulled Abel into thinking that he 
was no longer angry. But when he 
got him in the field alone, Cain 
killed him. 

Others interpret similarly but ex¬ 
plain that he related what God said 
to him and blamed Abel for his mis¬ 
fortune. A quarrel broke out and he 
killed him (Ibn Ezra; Radak). 

[Cf. Targum Yerushalmi below.] 

rnu;3 Dnl’na vrn — And it hap¬ 
pened when they were in the field. 

— Each engaged in his own 
profession, avVay from their 
parents' presence (Ibn Ezra; Radak; 
Sforno). 

... While Abel was off his guard 
(Tz'ror HaMor). 

When they were in the field Cain 
said to Abel: 'The fact that your of¬ 
fering was accepted and mine 
not proves that there is neither judg¬ 
ment nor judge, nor another world; 


the righteous are not rewarded nor 
will the wicked be punished. The 
world was not created in goodness, 
nor is it conducted in goodness...' 

Abel answered: 'What you said is 
false. The world is conducted ac¬ 
cording to the fruit of good deeds. 
Because my deeds were better than 
yours my offering was accepted, 
and yours was not ...' 

As they disputed, Cain attacked 
Abel his brother and killed him with 
a stone (Targum Yerushalmi) 

liTnrPl ... Djp’l — That [lit. 'and'] 
Cain rose up against [lit. 'to] his 
brother Abel and killed him. 

Without cause, out of pure jea¬ 
lousy (Tz'ror HaMor). 

His intention in killing Abel was 
in order that he would be built up 
through his own descendants, for 
he thought that his parents would 
not have any more children. Cain 
also feared that the development of 
the world might be primarily 
through his brother [which seemed 
likely since it was he] whose offer¬ 
ing had been accepted (Ramban). 

The Midrash relates that Abel 
was the stronger of the two, and the 
expression 'rose up' can only imply 
that Cain had already been thrown 
down and lay beneath Abel. But 
Cain begged for mercy, saying: We 
are the only two in the world. What 
will you tell our father if you kill 
me?' Abel was filled with compas¬ 
sion, and released his hold. Cain 
then 'rose up and killed him.' 

As the Talmud [Sanhedrin 37b] 
relates: not knowing which blow 
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IV pened when they were in the field, that Cain rose up 
9-10 against his brother Abel and killed him. 

9 HASHEM said to Cain, # Where is Abel your 
brother?' And he said, 7 do not know. Am l my 
brother's keeper?' 10 Then He said, 'What have you 
done? Hark, the blood of your brother cries out to 


would be fatal, Cain pelted all parts 
of Abel's body, inflicting many 
blows and wounds, until he killed 
him by striking him on the neck 
(Cf. comm, to v . 10). According to 
the Zohar, he bit him to death with 
his teeth; and the Midrash suggests 
that he beat him with a cane 
(homiletically pp = n^p; Cain = 
cane).] 

9. :pni< ’K — Where is Abel 
your brother? 

A rhetorical question. God knew 
full well where he was — He entered 
with him into gentle conversation to 
give him the opportunity to confess 
and repent (Rashi; Radak; Sforno). 

The question can also be taken in 
the form of rebuke (HaRechasim 
LeBik'ah). 

Tanchuma homiletically renders ■**<, as 
woe!: 'Woe to Abel your brother for pitying 
you and not killing you when you were 
beneath him! Now you have, alas, murdered 
him!' 

WP Kb inK’i — And he said, 7 do 
not know.' 

He acted as if he could deceive 
God (Rashi). 

Since God asked where Abel was, 
and did not ask: 'Why did you 
murder Abel?', Cain thought that 
God was unaware (Radak); and he 
thought he could deny it (Ralbag). 
[See Kli Yakar cited below.] 

’D2K , >nK — Am I my 

brother's keeper? 

You are the Guardian of the 
world and yet You ask me where 


my brother is? (Tanchuma). 

Did You then appoint me his 
guardian to keep constant watch 
over him, that You now demand 
him of me (R' Meyuchas) as one de¬ 
mands a treasure from its watch¬ 
man? (Aderes Eliyahu). 

'Do I watch him every moment 
that he is with his sheep?' (Radak). 
You imply that he is the important 
one and 1 am merely his guardian! 
(Akeidas Yitzchak). 

Kli Yakar notes that since Cain had of¬ 
fered a sacrifice to God, he must have 
recognized that God is aware of human deeds 
and could not therefore have thought that 
God was oblivious to his act. This response 
to God is therefore not to be understood as 
an incredulous question. He attaches it in¬ 
stead to the previous statement ['flirjj kV] 
and renders: 7 was not aware that / was to 
guard my brother and protect him from 
murder. I had no idea that murder is sinful!' 

Since the prohibition against murder was 
one of the Naochide laws transmitted to 
Adam, how could we say that Cain was un¬ 
aware of it? 

Me’am Loez suggests that in those early 
days in the history of the world, people were 
as yet unaware of which blow could be pain¬ 
ful and which could be lethal. Cain, in his 
jealous rage, attacked Abel and sought to 
hurt him, but he did not know that death 
would result from his blows [although he 
probably was aware that murder was sin¬ 
ful.] 

10. n’tyy nn — What have you 
done! 

A rhetorical question, implying 
rebuke (Ibn Janach), as if to say: 
See how much evil you have done! 
(R' Meyuchas). 
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'bs D'pyif ’97 — Hark! 

[lit. 'a sound!' or: 'the sound (or: 
voice) of'] the blood (plural in the 
Hebrew: ' bloods') of your brother 
cries (plural in the Hebrew: 'cry') 
out to Me. 

— [I.e. for vengeance.] 

The plural form, np^, bloods, 
means: his blood and the blood of 
his potential descendants. Alter¬ 
natively, the plural form teaches 
that his blood [from the many 
wounds inflicted upon him (Ge- 
tnara; see above)) was splashed over 
the trees and stones (Mishnah, 
Sanhedrin 37a; Rashi). 

Seeing that Cain was being in¬ 
solent, God challenged him 
forthright by revealing that He was 
aware of Cain's crime (Midrash Ag- 
gadah). 

This is like the case of a man who 
entered another's garden, gathered 
mulberries and ate them. The owner 
of the garden chased him, demand¬ 
ing 'What are you holding?' 'No¬ 
thing', he replied. 

'But look! Your hands are stained 
with juice.' 

Similarly, when Cain defiantly 
answered 'Am I my brother's 
keeper?' God said: 'Wretch! Hark! 

Your brother's blood cries to Me 
from the ground!' (Midrash). 

[The translation of blp = Hark! follows 
Hirsch, who cites HaRechasim LeBik'ah. 
This translation, which takes Sip indepen¬ 
dently is supported by the cantillation on Sip 
which is a separating one. Ibn Ezra also 
comments that the phrase D’pyX, cry, mod¬ 
ifies the plural 'fti, blood (on Hirsch: 'drops 


of blood') and not the singular blp, sound, 
(which therefore leaves Sip to be interpreted 
independently). 

Targum Yerushalmi, however, paraphras¬ 
es: 'the voice of the bloods of the multitude 
of the righteous who were to arise from Abel, 
your brother, cry before Me from the earth.' 

Cf. Song of Songs 2:8: nVl Sip, 'Hark! my 
Beloved!').] 

Following KU Y akar; God answered that 
Cain's own common sense should have dic¬ 
tated that murder is sinful. Even the earth 
resounds with the murdered man's blood ... 

nKHKH p? — From the ground. The 
earth is the terrain entrusted to 
mankind on which to live a life 
dedicated to God. But it does not 
belong to a murderer. The earth 
itself demands from God that He 
should execute justice on one who 
destroys a man (Hirsch). 

11. rnpnxn p? nnK *mi< nnyi — 
[And] therefore [lit. 'now'] you are 
cursed more than the ground [lit. 
'from the ground'] 

Following Rashi: 'more than the 
ground'; even more than the ground 
had been cursed previously because 
of its own sin [cf. 1:11, 3:17] 
(Rashi,). 

Others take the phrase literally: 

'From the ground will come your 
curse' as specified later on [v. 12] 
(Radak). 

For Cain was a farmer and his 
punishment was that the land 
would not yield its full produce and 
he would be forced to wander far 
away seeking more fertile farmland. 
Thus his curse came 'through the 
ground' (Ibn Ezra; Ramban; 
Sforno). 
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IV Me, from the ground! 11 Therefore, you are cursed 
11-12 more than the ground, which opened wide its mouth 
to receive your brother's blood from your hand. 
12 When you work the ground, it shall no longer yield 
its strength to you. You shall become a vagrant and a 
wanderer on earth.' 


Hirsch renders: 'You are already 
cursed by the very ground which 
you forced to accept your brother's 
blood.' 

... n’s nx — Which 

opened wide its mouth to receive 
your brother's blood from your 
hand J 11 

[And, as a result, you and the 
earth are partners in a heinous 
act . . .] 

You have killed your brother and 
covered his blood with the earth, 
and I will decree that it uncover the 
blood, 'and she shall no more con- 
ver her slain' [Isaiah 26:21], for 
the earth, together with all that is 
covered up in it, such as seed and 
plant will be punished. Blood¬ 
letting which 'pollutes the land' 
[Numbers 35:33] brings a curse 
upon its produce [cf. Haggai 2:16] 
(Ramban). 

As you have used earth to cover 
the traces of your murder, so will 
you be punished by being denied 
the full use of the earth to produce 
your needs (Sforno). 

[On the earth 'opening its mouth‘ see such 
similar expressions as Numbers 16:30 (in the 
episode of Korach; also cf. Psalms 106:17). 


12. — When 

you work the ground. 

This is the curse. It is directed to 
Cain as a worker of the ground 
(Radak). 

nn^Tin rjptvNb — It shall no 
longer yield its strength [i.e. its 
potential] to you. 

There is a double curse here: 
That the earth would no longer 
yield its natural fertility for his ben¬ 
efit by making fruit trees product¬ 
ive; and that it would not even re¬ 
spond to his plowing and sowing as 
before (Ramban). 

— When the man tears asunder 
the bond between himself and God, 
then God tears asunder the bond 
between man and the earth 
(Hirsch). 

The Sages stress to you , ex¬ 
plaining that this curse applied only 
to Cain: 

Rav Eleazar said: 'To you it shall 
not yield its strength, but to another 
it shall yield it (Midrash). Therefore 
the curse was specifically directed to 
him [previous verse], while in the 
case of Adam's curse [3:17], which 
was meant to apply eternally to all 
mankind, the curse was directed to 
the earth (Radak). 


1. The Mechilta relates that when the Egyptians drowned, the Sea refused them and cast them 
upon the dry land, but the land. Loo, refused to harbor them and cast them back into the Sea 
saying: 

'For receiving the blood of Abel, who was but an individual, I was cursed. How then shall I 
receive the blood of this vast multitude?' 

The land persisted in her refusal until God reassured her that He would not bring her to 
judgment. (See Overview). 
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rnnn *uj VJ - You shall 
become a vagrant and a wanderer 
on [the] earth. 

— You shall not have the right to 
dwell in one place (Rashi). 

This is the third curse: that he 
will be a vagrant and a wanderer in 
the world, i.e. he will always 
wander, without the tranquility to 
remain in one place, for the punish¬ 
ment of murderers is banishment 
(Ramban). [See Exodus 21:13] 

The commentators discuss why Cain was 
not sentenced to death like any other 
murderer: 

Cain s judgment shall not be as the judg¬ 
ment of other murderers for Cain had no 
one from whom to learn (Midrash), [see v. 
15.] 

And since the death sentence was not im¬ 
posed, he was punished with exile, as 
prescribed by the Torah for unwitting killers 
(Akeidas Y itzchak). 

Since 'the earth will not yield its 
strength', he would always strive to 
find new areas to cultivate. Never 
finding blessing, he will wander 
aimlessly in search of more fertile 
land (B'chor Shor; Ralbag); but the 
quest is futile; the land is accursed 
to him. He must wander about 
restlessly, knowing no peace, like 
the blood of his brother (Tz'ror 
HaMor). 

13. Nlu/|n ’ 41 $; bna — Is my 
iniquity too great to be borne? i.e. to 
be forgiven, as in Ex. 34:7 ]ly 
forgiving iniquity (Ibn Janach) for 
one who forgives, 'lifts up' the 


transgression from the sinner and 
lightens his burden, figuratively 
bearing it for him (Ibn Caspi). 

Is my guilt greater than can be 
forgiven? (Onkelos) 

— You, (God), bear the worlds 
above and below, yet You cannot 
bear my iniquity? (Midrash; Rashi) 
... But You are known as the All- 
merciful! (Lekach Tov). 

This proves how great, indeed, 
my iniquity is (Me'am Loez). 

Others read this not as a question 
but as a statement and confession: 

'More heavy is my rebellion than 
that can be borne away; neverthe¬ 
less Yours is the power to forgive 
it' (Targum Y onasan); 

My sin is greater than my 
father's. He transgressed but a 
slight command and was banished 
from the Garden of Eden, how 
much greater is my terrible crime of 
murder' . . . (Midrash). 

My punishment is too great to be 
borne, ]1y meaning both 'sin' and 
'punishment' (cf. 15:16; I Sam. 
28:10) (Ibn Ezra), i.e. 'too over¬ 
powering is my punishment for me 
to bear; I shall not be able to endure 
it' (B'chor Shor; Ralbag). 

14. [For, in consequence of my 
sin] ... 

... ’Jik nuna ]ii — Behold , You have 
banished me this day from the face 
of the earth. I.e. away from my 
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IV 13 Cain said to HASHEM, 'Is my iniquity too great 

13-15 to be borne?' 14 Behold You have banished me this 
day from the face of the earth — can I be hidden from 
Your presence? / must become a vagrant and a 
wanderer on earth ; whoever meets me will kill me!' 
15 HASHEM said to him, 'Therefore, whoever slays 
Cain, before seven generations have passed will be 
punished.' And HASHEM placed a mark upon Cain, 


father and mother (Radak). 

Or, according to Ramban: as a 
fugitive I am constantly 'driven 
from the land' and I am unable to 
stay and find rest in any one place.' 

nrnjK — [And] can / be hid¬ 

den from Y our Presence [lit. 'face']? 

— Should I wish to dwell where 
You will not know what I do, can l 
possibly be hidden from Your 
Presence? Surely not! For every¬ 
thing is known to You (Midrash 
Aggadah; Midrash) 

[This reading of the phrase as a question 
also follows Targum Yonasart; Rav Saadiah 
Gaon .] 

Others render in reverse: 

'And from Y our countenance / 
will be hidden' — i.e. You will detest 
me and no longer watch over me 
(B'chor Shor); with the result that I 
will be exposed to all and unpro¬ 
tected (Radak). 

Ramban: 'I will not be able, out 
of shame, to stand before You in 
prayer or bring a sacrifice ..." 

milrp ’’Ny'n-b^ ,.. T^rr) — ['And] I 
must become a vagrant and a wand¬ 
erer on earth; whoever meets me 
will kill me.' — 'Yet You in Your 
boundless mercy have not decreed 
death upon me ... Behold, my sin is 
great and You have punished me 
exceedingly. Protect me that I 
should not be punished with more 
than You have decreed, for if I must 


be a fugitive and wanderer, unable 
to build myself a house and fence at 
any one place, and without Your 
protection, the beasts will kill me,' 
Thus Cain confessed that man is 
powerless to save himself by his 
own strength, but only by the 
watchfulness of the Supreme One 
(Ramban). 

If Your protection were still upon 
me I would not worry. He Who 
commanded the earth to give its 
fruit will command the Heavens to 
sustain me. My fear is that bereft of 
Your presence and watchfulness I 
will be easy prey for anyone who 
wishes to molest me. Having no 
secure place, any creature could kill 
me and no one will avenge me 
(Aderes Eliyahu). 

[Thus, my punishment is truly 
more than I can endure] ... 

15. 'n lb - And HASHEM 

said to him. 

Not r»bK, to him but lb, i.e. con¬ 
cerning him (Hirsch). 

□ir pi? infrbg pb — 

Therefore , whoever slays Cain 
before seven generations have 
passed will be punished. 

The verse which reads literally 
'therefore, anyone who slays Cain 
sevenfold shall he be avenged' is 
obscure and open to several transla¬ 
tions. Our rendering follows Rashi 
[and Ibn Ezra] who interprets this 
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as 'an abbreviated verse with an 
implied clause: Whoever slays Cain 
will be punished (this phrase un¬ 
stated, but understood); as for Cain, 
only after seven generations will / 
execute My vengeance upon him, 
when Lamech, one of his descen¬ 
dants will arise and slay him/ 

Harav David Feinstein explains that 
the postponement of the ultimate 
punishment of Cain is a manifestation 
of God as T’BK *yiK, long suffering and 
patient. Nevertheless, Cain was pun¬ 
ished in a limited manner by being 
forced to wander the earth. It is similar 
to a man who lends someone a large 
sum of money and accepts payment at 
the rate of a penny a day. He is patient 
and merciful, but he does not forfeit the 
right to payment. So, too, God is patient 
and merciful in deciding upon the mode 
of punishment, but he exacts it none¬ 
theless. As a result of his infinitesimal 
daily suffering as a wanderer Cain's 
punishment was deferred for hundreds 
of years. 

Radak explains the verse: 
'Whoever slays Cain, I will avenge 
him sevenfold', be it man or beast. 
'Seven' means several times over. 

God said: 'Whoever slays Cain 
will have sevenfold vengeance 
taken on him. I will punish his 
slayer seven times for his sin, 
because I have promised Cain that, 
in the merit of hi« awe of Me and 
his confession, he will not be slain. 
(Ramban to v.22). 

Fear not, Cain, because you will 
be a wanderer and hence unable to 
defend yourself properly, I 


therefore decree that whoever slays 
you shall suffer a sevenfold 
vengeance — more than for any 
other murderer' (Rabbeinu Nissim). 

... niK 'n — And Hashem 
placed a mark upon Cain (or: ‘set a 
sign for Cain']. — [A protective 
sign.] 

The animals, led by the serpent, 
came to God demanding that Abel's 
death be avenged. God answered 
that Cain had no precedent from 
which to learn the severity of his 
crime (see above v. 13), and He 
warned the animals not to kill Cain 
(Me'am Loez). 

He set a letter of His Name on 
Cain's forehead. According to 
another interpretation: Since Cain 
sinned he feared the wild beasts. 
God therefore set a sign for Cain: 
He made the animals fear him again 
(Rashi). 

Ibn Ezra records that various opinions ex¬ 
ist as to the nature of this 'sign' [depending 
on whether one takes Cain to be a remorseful 
penitent or the reverse (Hirsch)]-. A horn 
(Midrash); He gave him courage or some 
sign to allay his fears; but more probably 
God gave him some sign until Cain was reas¬ 
sured, but the Torah did not reveal what the 
sign was. 

He gave him some sort of permanent sign. 
Wherever Cain wandered he had a sign from 
God indicating the safe way to go, and by 
that he knew that no misfortune would over¬ 
take him on his perilous road (Rambam). 

He made Cain himself into a sign or warn¬ 
ing for murderers or penitents (Midrash). 

He assigned a dog to accompany Cain on 
his travels.W 

He made the sun shine upon Cain as a sign 
of divine benevolence. 


1. Chofetz Chaim explained why a dog was chosen as the sign. A dog is outstanding in its 
loyalty to a master who has done it a good turn. Abel had overpowered Cain and then released 
him (see Midrash, above v. 6). Nevertheless, instead of feeling gratitude, Cain killed him. The 
dog was a constant reminder to Cain of the gravity of his sin of ingratitude. 
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IV so that none that meet him might kill him . 16 Cain left 
16 the presence of HASHEM and settled in the land of 
Nod , east of Eden. 


[God then reassured Cain of His 
protection because he was a repen¬ 
tant sinner, but only until the 
seventh generation.] 

16. *n p? k*!3 — [And] Cain 
left the presence of HASHEM. 

He left the hallowed environs of 
the garden abode of the Divine 
Presence where the Shechinah had 
communicated with Adam and Eve 
and their children (Radak). 

— He departed joyous that God 
had promised him protection from 
physical harm (Aderes Eliyahu). 

As our Sages understand it, Cain 
did not simply leave the place; he 
turned his back on God's wishes. 
Spurned by earth and man alike, 
Cain sought to found a new life for 
himself (Hirsch). 

— He departed in [pretended] 
humility as though he could de¬ 
ceive the Most High (Rashi) [i.e. 
since actual departure from God's 
presence is impossible, ' departure' 
is interpreted figuratively: he 
departed spiritually, as if it were 
possible to shrug off the Shechinah 
from himself (Gur Aryeh).]w 

According to Ramban, Cain 
never stood before Him anymore, as 
he implied when he said [v.14] 'and 
from Y our countenance / will be 
hidden.' 

Cain's repentance 

[As explained by most commentators, 
even at this point Cain did not repent 


fully — and he was therefore vulnerable 
to vengeance after the seventh genera¬ 
tion as he was warned in the previous 
verse. (See footnote below). In this con¬ 
text, the Midrash cites several views 
that in departing from God, Cain 'threw 
God's words behind him' in rejection; 
another view pictures him departing 
hypocritically 'like one who shows the 
cloven hoof' (— a swine shows his 
cloven hoof pretending to be clean); 
while a third view has him departing in 
a 'joyful mood'. 

This 'joyful mood' is also variously 
explained. Some commentators suggest 
that he was happy that he could now 
continue in his evil ways (citing in the 
parallel Midrash, Shocher Tov 100, 
Esther 5:9 : 'then Human went forth 
joyful ...'), while others maintain that 
Cain had repented fully and rejoiced in 
his judgment (citing in Bereishis Rab- 
bah, Exod. 4:14). 

In Devarim Rabbah ft, however, 
Cain's repentance is viewed as more 
sincere. I quote it fully: 

Great is prayer in God's eyes. Rav Eli- 
ezer said: If you wish to know the power 
of prayer, realize that if it does not 
achieve its entire objective, it achieves 
at least half of it. Cain rose up against 
his brother Abel and slew him and the 
decree went forth: You shall become y) 
a vagrant and “IJ a wanderer on earth 
fu.12) but immediately he confessed 
before God and said: Master of the 
Universe: 'You bear with the whole 
world and yet with my sin You will not 
bear? (u.13)... Pardon my iniquity for it 
is great.' Immediately he found favor 
before God and He withheld from him 
the curse of yj, vagrant — which is half 


2. It is obvious that Cain did not actually deceive God. God 'sees the heart' and was fully 
aware that once Cain received clemency, he would resume his evil ways. Nevertheless, Cain 
claimed sincerity and God allowed him a degree of clemency assured that in the course of time 
Cain's wickedness would become apparent to all. At that time God would exact full punish¬ 
ment (Harav David Fein stein). 
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the decree — for so it is written: he dwelt 
in the land of Nod (i.e. now after his 
repentance his wandering was not as 
compulsive. He apparently spent at 
least some of his time dwelling in one 
place. (He was now only a yj, wanderer , 
not a ig, vagrant).] For, according to 
M albim y3 refers to one who wanders 
from country to country throughout the 
world, while "0 refers to being a vagrant 
within the confines of a certain region. 

[Returning to Bereisfns Rabbah): 
Adam met Cain and asked him 'How 
did your case go?' 'I repented and was 
granted clemency/ he answered. 

Thereupon Adam beat himself and 
cried: 'so great is the power of repent¬ 
ance and I did not know!' Whereupon 
he arose and said [Psalms 9:21]: "linn? 
nai^n Dl’b A psalm for the Sabbath 
day (either because this happened on 
the eve of Sabbath and with the 
approach of Sabbath he was forgiven 
(Ibn Caspi); or because he took naW 
Sabbath, homiletically as related to 
nniafp, repentance = the day that God 
accepted repentance (Yefe To'ar)] alD 
mb nlinb, 'it is good to con/ess to 
Hashem' [cf. Midrash Tehillim 100.] 

Hirnnii? Hry-no — And set¬ 
tled in the land of Nod; east of 
Eden. 

The land of Nod [tla = wander- 
ing] — i.e. the land where exiles 
wander about ... 

To the east of Eden, where his 
father had been exiled when he was 
driven out of the garden [cf. 3:24.]. 
Notably, the eastern region always 
forms a place of refuge for 
murderers, for the cities of refuge 


that Moses later set aside were also 
to the east, ‘the place of sun-rise' 
[cf. Deut. 4:41] (Rashi). 

Taking ill. Nod, in the sense of 'trem¬ 
bling', Rashi offers an alternate interpreta¬ 
tion: Wherever Cain went the earth trembled 
beneath him, and people said: 'Turn away 
from him: this is the one who killed his 
brother!' 

Radak interprets the word 111 as 
an adjective modifying Cain; thus: 
'And he settled in the land as a 
wanderer' [cf. Sanhedrin 37a; 
Torah Temimah .] He dwelt in the 
land as a wanderer far from his 
parents, until he finally settled in 
the east of Eden. But he found no 
rest there, either, for it was his fate 
to be a ceaseless wanderer. He is 
identified with this region, how¬ 
ever, because it was there that he 
spent most of his time; his family 
resided there; and it was there that 
he would return periodically during 
his wanderings (also Abarbanel). 

[Or, as suggested by the Mid- 
rashim cited above, Cain's repen¬ 
tance resulted in clemency from the 
original decree of vagrancy and 
wandering. Now he spent at least 
some of his time dwelling in one 
place.] 

According to Ramban, the sense 
of the verse is that instead of 
wandering the entire world, Cain 
remained permanently in one land, 
perpetually wandering through it 
without rest. It was named 'the land 
of Nod' [wandering] for that 
reason. 
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IV 17 And Cain knew his wife, and she conceived and 

17-18 bore Chanoch. He became a city-builder, and he 
named the city after his son Chanoch. 16 To Chanoch 
was born had, and had begot Mehujael, and Mehu- 
jael begot Methusael, and Methusael begot Lamech. 


17. The descendants of Cain 

intfK n# pp yy_] — And Cain knew 
his wife . 

Alone, and banished from his 
parents, he strove to father children 
with whom to associate, and he 
begot Chanoch (Abarbanel). 

According to Ramban, it is in 
order to demonstrate that God is 
long-suffering [cf. Exod. 34:6, this 
being one of God's Attributes] and 
that He delayed the time of his 
punishment that the Torah 
enumerates Cain's children and 
works. For Cain did not perish until 
he lived to see many descendants, 
the last of whom ultimately 
perished in the flood. [Ramban also 
cites a Midrash that Cain himself 
perished in the flood. But see comm, 
to v.2 3.] 

Ramban also notes that Cain's descen¬ 
dants consisted of only six generations 
[Chanoch, Irad, Mehujael, Methushael, 
Lamech, and his three children: Jabal, Jubal, 
and Tuval-Cain] while among the descen¬ 
dants of Seth [Adam's third son — see Chapt. 
5] there were an additional two generations 
before the Flood [totalling eight: Enosh, 
Kenan, Mahalalel, Jared, Chanoch, 
Methuselah, Lamech and Noah]. Ramban 
suggests that there might have been more 
descendants, but the Torah had no need to 
record them, limiting its narrative to the 
names of those who began the building of 
cities, the grazing of sheep, the art of music, 
and metal-working. 

■py H23 ’rp] — [And] he became a 
city-builder. This refers to Cain 
(Rashi). 

At first he thought that he would 
be childless. When he saw this was 


not so he built a city (Ramban). 

— It does not say T»y ]3n, he built 
a city. The term 'builder of a city' 
implies that his personality is being 
described. Cut off from the earth, 
from God, and from his fellow men, 
Cain was left only with his own in¬ 
telligence and talent which he 
utilized to build cities. Urban life, 
unlike rural life, 'cultivates' its in¬ 
habitants. Hence, the following 
verses list the sophisticated skills 
that were developed in his inhabi¬ 
tants (Hirsch). 

... He still wandered. The 
wording of the verse indicates that, 
because his efforts were cursed, he 
indulged in building the city all his 
days. He would build a little with 
great effort, and then wander away 
only to return and build more 
(Ramban). 

Radak comments that the phrase 
means 'and it happened that he was 
building a city' — i.e. when his wife 
gave birth to Chanoch he was in the 
midst of constructing a city, which 
he named in honor of his newborn 
son. 

Tpan 133 n #3 T»yn niy top'] — And 
he named the city after his son 
Chanoch [lit. 'and he called the 
name of the city like the name of his 
son Chanoch'] 

— He thus proclaimed that he did 
not build it for himself, because he 
was cursed and a wanderer. Rather 
it would be as if Chanoch had built 
it for himself (Ramban). 
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19. 1*7 nj?’] — And Lamech 

took to himself ... 

The verse could have said simply 
'and Lamech begot Jabal ... etc/ 
listing the births of generations as it 
does in succeeding chapters 
(Mizrachi) but the Torah goes into 
the narrative [vss. 23-24] to inform 
us that God kept the promise that 
'vengeance shall be taken on Cain 
after seven generations.' For after 
Lamech had children — the seventh 
generation — he arose and slew 
Cain. [See comm, to i>.23] (Kashi). 

□’tt/A ’mu; — Two wives. 

• * i 

Such was the practice of the 
generation of the flood. They would 
take two wives: One for childbear¬ 
ing and the other for pleasure. The 
latter would be given a sterility drug 
and be pampered like a bride, while 
the former would be bereft of com¬ 
panionship, and left mourning like 
a widow throughout her life [cf. 
comm, to Job 24:21.] (Midrash; 
Rashi). 

nVv ... rqy nnKn n# — The name 
of one was Adah, and the name of 
the other [lit. 'second'] was Tzilah. 

Adah was the childbearing wife, 
while Tzilah was reserved for 
pleasure [cf. comm, to v. 22] 
(Rashi). 


According to the Midrash, Adah's name 
homiletically indicated 'turning away', for 
she became repulsive to her husband and he 
turned away from her, while Tzilah's name 
indicated that she constantly dwelt in his by, 
shadow. 

Or, as Yerushalmi Yevamos 6:5 holds that 
the roles were reversed: Adah was so named 
because Lamech luxuriated [iijrtp] in her; 
Tzilah was so named because she dwelt in the 
shadow of her children. 

20. rqppn bnK nun r?K nn? Kin — 
He was the first [lit. 'father'; 
'ancestor'] of those who dwell in 
tents and breed cattle. 

['Breed' is not in the Hebrew but 
implied. Targum renders: 'Masters 
of cattle'; Radak suggests 'with' [i.e. 
amidst cattle.] 

Rashi explains that he was the 
first to pasture cattle. He dwelt in 
tents, leading a nomadic existence, 
moving on to new pastures when¬ 
ever the grass in one place was 
finished. 

— He was the first to study 
husbandry. By introducing this, the 
void left by the death of Abel — 
with whom the art died — was filled 
(Ralbag). 

These occupations are listed to 
show how the world's various crafts 
originated (Aderes Eliyahu). 

According to a Midrash cited by 
Rashi he was the first to provoke 
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IV 19 Lamech took to himself two wives: the name of 

19-22 one was Adah, and the name of the other was Tzilah. 
20 And Adah bore Jabal; he was the first of those who 
dwell in tents and breed cattle. 21 The name of his 
brother was Jubal; he was the first of all who handle 
the harp and flute. 22 And Tzilah, too — she bore 
Tuval-cain, who sharpened all cutting implements of 
brass and iron. And the sister of Tuval-cain was 
Naamah. 


God's jealousy [lOpa = being 
jealous] by erecting temples For idol 
worship. 

21. any! 1133 toarrbs — Who 

* i * 

handle the harp and flute. 

I.e. he was the originator of the 
art of music (Radak). 

According to Rashi, he used these 
musical instruments to make music 
for idol-worship. 

22. mb’ torrm nbyi — And 

T : T — ♦ ' I 

Tzilah, too — she bore. 

Although she was the wife 
intended for frivolity rather than 
childbearing [see. comm, v.19] she 
nevertheless bore; the contraceptive 
potion was ineffective and she con¬ 
ceived (Da as Zekeinim). 

— She was perpetually downcast 
and God showed her compassion. 
She bore first (Aderes Eliyahu). 

God had wanted her to bear seed 
and whatever Lemech did to pre¬ 
vent it was ineffective (R' Bachya). 

pp b?in — Tuval-Cain. 

— Indicating that he 'improved 
upon' [bnn] Cain's work by prepar¬ 
ing the weapons for bloodshed [i.e. 
making it easier to continue Cain's 
murderous precedent] (Rashi). 

bri3i Wtf? - Who 

sharpened all cutting implements of 


brass and iron [following Rashi.) 

’3K, 'the first', as found in v. 21, 
is extended by implication to this 
verse (Ibn Janach). Or: the 'master' 
of all those who understand the 
working of brass and iron 
(Targum); the first to forge brass 
and iron into utensils (Midrash 
HaGodol). 

naan pp-bain nin*o — And the 
sister of Tuval-Cain was Naamah. 

Her name (meaning 'lovely') is 
mentioned because she was the wife 
of Noah, and her deeds were lovely 
and pleasant (Rashi). She was 
famous and, being a righteous 
woman, she gave birth to righteous 
children. Thus, a token remem¬ 
brance of Cain was left in the world 
(Ramban). 

Noting that according to certain M idrash- 
im she was not the same Naamah who was 
Noah's wife, Ramban counters that if she 
were not the woman from whom Noah begot 
his three sons, there would have been no 
reason for the Torah to mention her. 

According to Zohar Chadash, she was 
righteous and lovely in her deeds as her name 
suggests. Rav Abahu said that the 'and' 
refers to the beginning of the verse: 'he 
sharpened' ... and so did she. He created the 
art and she collaborated with him ... Rav 
Yitzchak said, quoting Rav Yochanan: she 
was called Naamah because of her beauty. 
She was the progenitor of those because of 
whom the DVtSKrt erred. (See 6:2) 
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23"24. Lamech's Plea 

’Sip nSy rny — Adah and 

Tzila, hear my voice. 

Even if you were not my wives 
you should, as intelligent women, 
hear my anguished voice (Ha'amek 
Davar). 

’rnn* n:mn ’tp? — Wiues of 
Lantech give ear to my speech. 

... But since you are my wives 
you should definitely give close at¬ 
tention to what I am about to say 
(ibid.) 

Rashi explains that Lantech was 
blind and his son, Tubal-Cain used 
to lead him. One day, Tubal-Cain 
saw Cain and mistook him for an 
animal. He bade his father shoot an 
arrow which killed Cain. When he 
approached and realized it was his 
forefather Cain, Lamech beat his 
hands together [in grief] and [ac¬ 
cidentally] struck his son, killing 
him. This angered his wives who 
denied themselves to him, and he 
now tried to appease them: ' Hear 
my voice' — Obey me and return to 
me. [The bracketed words are added 
on the basis of Tanchuma.] 

’yyab ’Plain tf’K ’3 — Have I slain 
man by my wound? i.e. Did I slay 
him [i.e. Cain] with premeditation 
so that the wound should be con¬ 
sidered my deliberate act? (Rashi). 

yy? indicates a wound inflicted 
by the sword (Aderes Eliyahu). 


’rnanb i^’i — and a child by my 
bruise? 

I.e. and the child that I slew [my 
son], was he slain by a blow directed 
intentionally by me? (Rashi). 

... rnmn is a wound inflicted by 
a stone [i.e. by concussion] (Aderes 
Eliyahu). 

24. nyiitpi D-»y3ip ... D’nystp ’3 — 
If ... at seven generations ... 
seventy-seven. 

— I.e. If the punishment of Cain, 
an intentional murderer, was 
delayed until the seventh genera¬ 
tion, surely my punishment will be 
deferred many times seven because 
I killed accidentally! He thus used 
'seventy-seven' to denote many 
times seven [i.e. a long period, not 
meaning exactly seventy-seven] 
(Rashi). 

Rashi adds that according to Midrash Rab- 
bah, however, Lamech killed no one, but his 
wives separated from him because of God's 
decree that Cain's descendants would be 
destroyed after seven generations, and they 
refused to bear children who [according to 
them) were doomed to perish in a flood. Ac¬ 
cordingly, Lamech asks, "Did / slay Abel — 
who-was a 'man' in deeds but a 'child' in 
years — ’yarab, so that I should be wounded; 
so that my descendants should be exter¬ 
minated in punishment for it? If Cain who 
had killed had his punishment delayed seven 
b^nerations, it is certain that punishment 
against me — as I am blameless — will be 
delayed for many generations." 

But this argument is absurd, for if God 
would endlessly postpone His decrees. He 
could never exact His debt or fulfill His 
word! 
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IV 23 And Lantech said to his wives , # Adah and Tzilah, 

23-25 hear my voice ; u>iues of Lamech, give ear to my 
speech: Have I slain a man by my wound and a child 
by my bruise? 24 If Cain suffered vengeance at seven 
generations; then Lamech at seventy-sevenV 

25 Adam knew his wife again , and she bore a son 


Tqrgum unlike Rashi, renders the 
verses as a statement of assurance 
rather than a rhetorical question: 

"I have not slain a man that I 
should bear guilt on his account; or 
destroyed a young man that my 
posterity [’nian = my rnmn, com¬ 
pany, posterity] should be con¬ 
sumed. If seven generations are 
suspended for Cain, will there not 
be to Lamech, his son, seventy- 
seven?" 

The Midrash continues that they went to 
put their case before Adam who told them to 
do their duty and procreate and not be con¬ 
cerned with what God might do in the 
future; 'You do your duty and God will do 
His!' 

They responded to Adam; 'Perfect 
yourself first! Have you kept apart from Eve 
a hundred and thirty years for any reason 
but to avoid having children? [They did not 
realize that he separated from Eve these 130 
years as an act of repentance, not because he 
feared the future. But such abstention was 
nevertheless improper (Me'am Loez).] 

Upon hearing them, however, Adam 
resumed having children [next verse.) 

Ramban cites several interpretations; 
In response to his wives, who feared 
having children because they would be 
the seventh generation from Cain, 
Lamech comforted them by saying that 
he would pray on their behalf and God 
would be long-suffering with them yet 
another generation ... 

Ramban concludes that in his opin¬ 
ion Lantech's wives feared that he 
would be held accountable by God for 
having taught his son Tuval-Cain to 
forge implements of war and murder. 
He therefore assured them that they had 


nothing to fear: 7 have not stayed a man 
by wounds nor a child by bruises', 
meaning, I did not murder someone as 
Cain did. The mere n) anu f ac ture of a 
sword is not equivalent to murder. God 
will surely protect me for I have shed no 
blood.' 

Rav Yosef Kara [cited by B'chor 
Shor] comments that Lamech's wives 
always wrangled with each other, and 
he complained to them: "What is my 
sin that there is no peace in my house? 
Have 1 slain man or child that such mis¬ 
fortune has befallen me, and no other 
man? I can no longer endure it and I will 
die because of your constant alterca¬ 
tions. God, who will avenge Cain 
though he sinned, will certainly avenge 
my death ..." 

25. Seth and his descendants. 

And Adam knew ... 

again. 

This occurrence happened previ¬ 
ously but first the Torah completed 
the entire narrative of Cain and 
Abel and now returned to detail the 
generation of Seth and his descen¬ 
dants. This is an example of pN 
rnlna Dipia, 'the Torah 

does not concern itself with chrono¬ 
logical sequence', the Torah arranges 
each general topic (such as the 
story of Cain and Abel) separately 
(Aderes Eliyahu). 

— Adam saw that Abel was dead, 
Cain was cursed, and Cain's descen¬ 
dants had gone in evil ways. He 
'knew' his wife again — after a 
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separation of 130 years (Midrash) — 
to ensure that worthwhile forebears 
of mankind would be produced 
(Malbim). 

in* inj cnb^ ’b nt^ '2 — Because 
[she said (Radak)]-. 'God has 
provided me' [or: 'appointed for 
me'] another child [lit. 'seed'] — 
lasting seed (Malbim); unlike the 
former (Lekach Tov). 

Eve does not accentuate her part in the 
birth of the child as she did when she first 
gave birth [u.l]. Then she said -, n’»3p, 7' have 
acquired, stressing her role; Now she says 
'God has provided me; not as W’K, man, but 
as inT, seed, the means for a new future' 
(Hirsch). 

Pi? inn ’D — For Cain had killed 
him. 

— And he left no descendants 
(Radak). 

26. — Enosh. 

Seth was indeed a great man. He 
called his son Enosh, meaning 'man' 
(as in Psalms 8:5 what is man, 
that You are mindful of him?) 
although everyone else in his 
generation was 'calling upon God's 
name', by associating their own 
names with God's, e.g. Mechuyae/, 
Mesushael [i.e. the suffix el is a 
name of God] (B'chor Shor). 


But development does not pro¬ 
gress only positively, sometimes it 
regresses, negatively. Seth also 
begot a son. He called him Enosh, a 
name (related to 03N, force, and ttoy, 
punishment) which designates a 
troubled stage of mankind in con¬ 
trast to the pure state of Adam 
(Hirsch). 

'n Ditfa Nbpb bmn tn — Then to call 
in the Name of HASHEM became 
profaned. 

Following Rashi and Midrash: 
who interpret bmn as pbin ]1u/b, 
meaning 'profane': Man and lifeless 
objects were called by the Name of 
God, and idolatry began. 

Some commentaries on Rashi suggest, 
based upon early manuscripts of Rashi, that 
the words pbin plPb 'meaning profane' 
should be omitted, for Rashi also holds that 
Sirin means b^rmn, began. This will bring 
Rashi into close harmony with his own com¬ 
mentary to Shabbos 118b where, com¬ 
menting upon the generation of Enosh, he 
states: — 'during which they started to serve 
idols as it is written Sirin Tj< [then it was 
begun.]' . 

The translation of bmn = S’nnn, began 
also results in diametrically opposite in¬ 
terpretations: 

'That was the generation in whose days 
they began to err, and to make themselves 
idols, and surnamed their idols by the name 
of the Word of Hashem' (Targum Yonasan; 
Tur). ui 


1. This is how Rambam treats the subject. It is so very fundamental that we cite it at length: 

In the days of Enosh, the people fell into gross error, and the wise men of the generation 
began to give foolish counsel. Enosh himself was among those who erred. Their error was as 
follows: 'Since God created these stars and spheres to guide the world, set them on high and 
allotted them honor, and since they are ministers who serve before Him, they deserve to be 
praised and glorified, and honor should be rendered them. It is the will of God, blessed be He, 
that men should aggrandize and honor those whom He aggrandized and honored — just as a 
king wants respect to be shown to the officers who stand before Him, thereby honoring the 
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IV and named him Seth, because: 'God has provided me 
26 another child in place of Abel, for Cain had killed 

him.' 26 And as for Seth, to him also a son was born, 
and he named him Enosh. Then to call in the Name of 

V HaSHEM became profaned. 

1 1 This is the account of the descendants of Adam— 


Others, conversely, perceive the verse as 
a statement of renewed worship of HasheM: 

Then did the righteous begin to pray in the 
Name of Hashem (Rashbam; Ibn Ezra; Ibn 
Caspi). 

The righteous then began to publicly ex¬ 
pound the Name of Hashem to counter the 
idolaters whose teachings began during that 
period as the Sages note (Sforno). 

Hirsch interprets similarly and explains 
that the Name Hashem represents man's 
realization that he must sanctify his earthly 
existence in submission to the dictates of 
God. Man never forgot Elokim, that there is 
a God who created heaven and earth, but that 
is not enough. It is the fulfillment of the 
Hashem calling that is man's vital mission, 
and which became neglected in the time of 
Enosh. 


V 

1. The Genealogy of Mankind 

DTK nTbin nj — This is the ac¬ 
count [or lit. 'book'] of the descen¬ 
dants of Adam [or: 'matt']. 

A new narrative begins, enumer¬ 
ating the generations from Adam to 
Noah. The genealogy traces the line 
through Seth for it was through 
him that the human race survived; 
Abel died without issue, and Cain's 
descendants perished (Radak; Chiz- 
kuni). 

Malbim, too, comments that in a 
real sense the entire history of the 
'generations of Adam' begins with 
this verse. For this reason there is an 


king.' When they conceived this idea, they began to erect temples to the stars, offered up 
sacrifices to them, praised and glorified them in speech, and prostrated themselves before 
them — to obtain the Creator's favor, according to their corrupt notions. This was the root of 
idolatry, and this was what the idolaters, who knew its fundamentals, said. They did not 
however maintain that, except for the particular star which was the object of their worship, 
there was no God. All knew that He alone is God; their error and folly consisted in imagining 
that this vain worship was His desire. 

In course of time, false prophets arose who asserted that God had commanded and explicit¬ 
ly told them, 'Worship that particular star,... offer such and such sacrifices to it. Erect a tem¬ 
ple to it. Make a statue of it, to which all the people — the women, children, and the rest of the 
community — shall bow down' ... They began to make figures in temples, where they would 
assemble, bow down to the figures, and tell all the people that this particular figure conferred 
benefits and inflicted injuries, and that it was proper to worship and fear it. 

So gradually the custom spread throughout the world to worship figures with various types 
of worship, such as offering them sacrifices and bowing to them. As time went on, the 
honored and revered Name of God was forgotten by mankind, vanished from their lips and 
hearts, and was no longer known to them. All the common people and the women and 
children knew only the figure of wood and stone, and the temple edifice in which they had 
been trained from their childhood to prostrate themselves to the figure, worship it, and swear 
by its name. Even their wise men, such as priests and the like, also fancied that there is no God 
save for the stars and heavenly spheres for which the figures were made. 

But The Creator of the Universe was known to none, and recognized by none, save a few 
solitary individuals, such as Enosh, Methuselah, Noah, Shem, and Eber. The world moved on 
in this fashion, until the Pillar of the World, the Patriarch Abraham, was born (Hilchos 
Avodas Kochavim 1:1,2). 
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opinion in the Midrash that this 
verse forms the true beginning of 
the Torah, in the sense that 
everything preceding it rightfully 
belongs to the 'history of heaven 
and earth' [2:4] rather than of man. 
The descendants of Cain are con¬ 
sidered insignificant because they 
did not survive.m 

According to Sforno, the phrase 
is to be rendered: 'this is the history 
of the events which befell the hu¬ 
man race.' 

[This translation of *iSp [lit. 'book'] 
as 'account' follows Rashi who ap¬ 
parently relates it to the cognate verb 
meaning enumerate, count, tell, nar¬ 
rate.] 

This has its basis in the Talmud 
Avodah Zarah 5a: 

What is the meaning of the verse [lit.] 
this is the book of the generations of 
Adam? Did Adam have a book? — What 
it implies is that God showed to Adam 
every generation with its expositors, 
every generation with its Sages, every 
generation with its leaders ...' 

When God showed these generations 
to Adam, he saw among them David 
who was destined to live for only three 
hours. Adam then turned to God, ask¬ 
ing: 'Can his fate not be changed?' 

'Thus have I decreed', was His reply. 

'What is the span of my life? Adam 
asked. 

On being told that he would live one 
thousand years, he asked whether he 


would be permitted to make a gift. 
When God agreed, Adam exclaimed: 'I 
hereby give to David seventy years of 
my own life!' 

Adam then said: O Master of the 
world, how beautiful is his reign and the 
gift of song given him, to sing of Your 
glory, for seventy years! 

... dik □ , rt l 7K ina DV»n — On the 

T T Vi 

day that God created man He made 
him in the likeness of God. 

I.e. he was created in the perfec¬ 
tion of God's likeness (Ralbag) from 
the very day of his creation ... l2J 

The verse mentions that man was 
created in God's likeness to em¬ 
phasize that he was created with 
free will. This justifies God's pun¬ 
ishment of man when he sins 
(Sforno). 

2. Dhn? rapyi “t^i — He created 
them male and female, [cf. comm. 
to 1:27.] 

— Adam had neither father nor 
mother. Just as God created him out 
of nothing, so He created his wife 
(Ramban). 

— Right from the very beginning 
God created 'mankind' male and 
female, with equal Godliness and of 
equal worth. Neither was more in 
the likeness of God than the other, 
both were given the same blessing 
by God, both together were given 


1. There is an interesting comment in Yerushalmi Nedarim 9:4: 

R' Akiva said: the dictum ’UH' 1 ? rqtniji You shall love your fellow as yourself [Lev. 
19:18] is the great principle in the Torah. Ben Azzai said ' This is the account of the descen¬ 
dants of Adam' is an even greater principle [because by stating clearly that all mankind des¬ 
cends from Adam it emphasizes even more profoundly the Brotherhood of Man; [cf. Torah 
Temimah who further explains that this verse stresses that man was made in the likeness of 
God, so that no person should ever fail to honor his fellows properly. Man must never slight 
the honor due to his fellows.] 
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V On the day that God created man, He made him in 

2-3 the likeness of God. 2 He created them male and 
female. He blessed them and called them Man on the 
day they were created.— 

3 When Adam had lived one hundred and thirty 


the name 'Adam' ... (Hirsch). 

Djnk — [ And] He blessed them. 

By endowing them with the 
power of procreation [cf. 1:28]. 
This indicates that begetting 
children is not simply a natural 
function, but comes as a specific 
' blessing' of God. Adam and Eve 
were not 'born'; they were created 
from nothing and were blessed with 
the ability to procreate (Ramban). 

The Talmud comments that a 
man without a wife is not a man, for 
it is said, 'male and female He 
created them ... and called their 
name Man' [i.e. only together, as 
man and wife, is he called ' Man Q 
(Yevamos 63a). 

D*nan Dl’s q-ik nipiy-n* — 

And He called them Man [lit. 'and 
He called their name Man 'j on the 
day they were created — i.e. He 
called both of them Man — in¬ 
cluding Eve — because her forma¬ 
tion was from the man. Individual¬ 
ly, however, she was called Eve (R' 
Meyuchas). 

Harav David Cohen points out 
that male and female components 
were originally created in the single 
body of Adam (Eruvin 10a). Thus, 
when God named him Adam, it was 
implicit that his female part — 
which was later to become a 
separate human being — was also 


called Adam, because male and 
female were two halves of one 
whole. 

And as Abarbanel comments: 

They were called Adam, man , 
rather than Dnyi, youths, or nnb’, 
children, to indicate, as the Sages 
say, that they were created as 
adults — twenty years old, mature 
in body, physical development, and 
knowledge. [Cf. comm, to 2:1 n 
= nai^y.] 

For in sum total the verse is to be 
understood that He created them 
male and female and called them 
Adam when they were created. I.e. 
they were fully endowed with their 
essential nature from the day they 
were created; no new essential 
characteristics were added after¬ 
wards (Ralbag). 

This recalls Solomon's conclu¬ 
sion: [Eccles. 7:29] 'God has made 
man [or: 'Adam'] simple, but they 
sought many intrigues' (Malbim). 

Torah Shelemah 5:32 cites the Midrash 
Sh'loshah V'Arbaah: 

Adam has seven different meanings: (1) It 
is the name of the first man; {2) of his wife; 
(3) all his children; (4) people, too, in general, 
are called Adam; (5) it signifies man as dis¬ 
tinct from woman; (6) and woman as distinct 
from man. (7) It is also the name of a city 
\Joshua 3:16.] 

3. riKni oivfby u-jk ’»rT3 - 
When [lit. 'and'] Adam had lived 
one hundred and thirty years. 


2. Man's true state of nature is not that of a mentally and morally restricted savage, as most 
people think. On the contrary, his true natural state is his likeness to God. Then, as the world 
blossoms around him as a paradise, he is mentally awake and morally pure, listening to the 
Voice of God wandering in the garden; for 'on the day that God created man,' he was Godlike 
and pure, striving upwards to God (Hirsch). 
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[The specifics of the genealogies 
are now recorded, enumerating the 
ten generations from Adam to 
Noah. Tracing the genealogy of 
mankind through Seth, the Torah 
notes that one hundred and thirty 
years elapsed from Adam's creation 
and since his sin and expulsion 
from the Garden of Eden, which, as 
explained by the Midrashim, all 
happened on the first day of his ex¬ 
istence — see footnote to 3:1).] 

Rashi comments that during this 
130 year period he kept from his 
wife [see comm, to 4:24-25.] 

imraia ibl*]— [And] he begot 
in his likeness and his image. I.e. he 
begot Seth who was in Adam's own 
likeness. Eve had previously given 
birth to Cain who was not similar to 
Adam, and who slew Abel. Cain 
was then cast out and his descen¬ 
dants are not even listed in this 
genealogy of Adam. But afterwards 
there was born one like Adam and 
he was named Seth (Targum 
Y onasan). 

Everything born of the living is 
in the likeness of that which bore it! 
The verse particularly points out 
that he begot in his likeness and his 
image to indicate that God gave 
Adam, who himself was created in 
God's likeness, the capacity to 
reproduce offspring who were also 
in this ennobled likeness. This is 
not mentioned concerning Cain or 
Abel because, since their seed 


perished anyway, the Torah did not 
wish to prolong the descriptions of 
them (Ibn Ezra; Ramban). 

Sforno notes that Seth emulated 
Adam, and he was even more 
righteous than his older brothers, 
for even Abel did not sacrifice until 
Cain did so first! [ But cf. comm, to 
4:4.] 

mp inu/TiN top*] — And he named 
him Seth — meaning 'permanence', 
'endurance', for Adam perceived in 
his wisdom that this child and his 
descendants would endure in this 
world (Abarbanel). [cf. 4:24.] 

4. njtp riKD — Eight hundred 
years. 

The exceptional longevity of 
these personages is noted by the 
commentators. 

Rambam [in Moreh Nevuchim 
1:7] holds that only those dis¬ 
tinguished individuals mentioned in 
this chapter lived so long. Other 
people lived an ordinary life-span. 
These people were exceptions either 
because of their diet or mode of liv¬ 
ing, or because a special miracle was 
wrought for them. 

Radak adds that these longer life¬ 
spans were necessary to allow them 
to learn and preserve for their pos¬ 
terity the wisdom and art that 
would serve as the foundation for 
future generations. A normal 
seventy or eighty year life-span 
would not have sufficed. 
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V years, he begot in his likeness and his image, and he 

4-5 named him Seth. 4 And the days of Adam after beget¬ 

ting Seth were eight hundred years, and he begot 
sons and daughters. 5 All the days that Adam lived 
were nine hundred and thirty years; and he died. 


Ramban is of the opinion that 
Adam, as God's handiwork, was 
physically perfect, and the same ap¬ 
plied to his children. As such it was 
his nature to live a long time. After 
the flood, however, a deterioration 
of the atmosphere caused a gradual 
shortening of life until it would ap¬ 
pear that in the times of the 
Patriarchs people lived a normaflife- 
span of seventy and eighty years, 
while only the most righteous ones 
lived longer ... 

[Cf. comm, to Peleg and Joktan in 
8:25.) 

ni33i D'n "I 1 ?!*] — And he begot 
sons and daughters — i.e. during 
those eight hundred years (Targum 
Yerushalmi), 

Ibn Ezra thus renders, 'having 
begotten sons and daughters.' 

5. ■»rr- i#k a*ji< 'nyby viri — [And] 
all the days that Adam lived were 
[i.e. in the aggregate. It follows 
from what has already been stated 
that all the days that Adam lived 
came to so-and-so many years.) 

The total number of years is 
given even though the parts are 
listed [i.e. age when begetting and 
years lived thereafter) so that a 
chronologist will not err. Thus each 
number proves the other (Radak). 

nito? ytfn — Nine 
hundred and thirty years. 

N'tziv notes that sometimes the 
Torah lists the larger number of 
years first and then the smaller num¬ 


ber [as in the case of Adam: nine 
hundred years and thirty years] 
while sometimes the procedure is 
reversed as in 5:8. He explains that 
when the closing years of a person's 
life are relatively as productive and 
righteous as the bulk of his lifetime, 
the larger figure is given first, the 
implication being that all of his 
years were as productive as the ma¬ 
jor period of his life. 

Following the Midrashim cited 
earlier in the commentary, Adam 
originally had one thousand years 
to live [because he was to die on 'the 
day' he ate of the tree, 'day' being 
understood as rr'npn by ini' 'a day 
of God' to whom a thousand years 
are but a day that has passed (Ps. 
90:4).) However, Adam bequeath¬ 
ed 70 years of his life to David; 
hence he died at 930 (Zohar; cf. 
Avodah Zarah 5a cited in v.l). 

— And he died. 

And was buried by Chanoch 
(Seder Olam). 

The Torah specifically says 'and 
he died' in all these verses to em¬ 
phasize that even the wicked among 
them died a natural death and were 
not destroyed in the Flood (R' 
Bachya; Kli Y akar). 

When Adam died Eve did not 
know what became of his remains. 
She petitioned God that since she 
had come from Adam's side, and 
they were together in Paradise, that 
God not separate them in death, and 
that she be buried together with 
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Adam. She raised up her eyes to of Machpelah near Adam (cf. £r«- 
God and said: 'Dear God, receive vin 53a). 

my soul!' and she died (Zohar Adam had prepared the sepulcher 
Chadash). for himself very deep within the 

Eve was then buried in the Cave earth lest his descendants venerate 
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V 6 When Seth had lived one hundred and five years 

6-20 he begot Enosh. 7 Seth lived eight hundred and seven 
years after begetting Enosh, and he begot sons and 
daughters. 8 All the days of Seth were nine hundred 
and twelve years; and he died. 

9 When Enosh had lived ninety years, he begot 
Kenan. 10 And Enosh lived eight hundred and fifteen 
years after begetting Kenan, and he begot sons and 
daughters. 11 All the days of Enosh were nine 
hundred and five years; and he died. 

12 When Kenan had lived seventy years, he begot 
Mahalalel. 13 And Kenan lived eight hundred and 
forty years after begetting Mahalalel, and he begot 
sons and daughters. 14 All the days of Kenan were 
nine hundred and ten years; and he died. 

15 When Mahalalel had lived sixty five years, he 
begot Jared. 16 And Mahalalel lived eight hundred 
and thirty years after begetting Jared, and he begot 
sons and daughters. 17 All the days of Mahalalel were 
eight hundred and ninety five years; and he died. 

18 When Jared had lived one hundred and sixty- 
two years, he begot Chanoch. 19 And Jared lived eight 
hundred years after begetting Chanoch and he begot 
sons and daughters. 20 All the days of Jared came to 


his remains as a god after his death. 

He found the spot when he 
noticed a small light shining forth 
from it and he became attracted to it 
(Zohar). 

When a man dies he is presented 
to Adam whom he accuses of being 
the cause of all humankind's death. 
But Adam repudiates this, saying: 
'True, I committed one sin. But is 
there even one among you — even 
the most pious, who has not been 
guilty of more than one?' (Zohar). 


The Ten Generations from 
Adam to Noah 

There were ten generations from 
Adam to Noah. This demonstrates 
how long-suffering God was, for all 
the generations kept provoking 
Him until he brought upon them 
the waters of the flood (Avos 5:2). 

Observe: all the generations 
between Adam and Noah provoked 
God by their evil ways, yet He 
restrained His wrath during all 
these generations. Ultimately, 
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however, he brought the waters of 
the flood upon them because He 
will not be patient forever! 

This is how we must think of 
our present state of Exile. Do not 
think that He will restrain Himself 
indefinitely against our oppressors 
because He is a long-suffering God! 
Be assured that He will certainly re¬ 
quite them according to their evil 
ways, and He will yet redeem and 
save us (Rabbeinu Yonah). 

The Chronology of the generations 
(Based upon Seder Olam. See 
Chronology/Time Line p. xii). 

^ DIN — Adam: died in 930; 

<*§ n# — Seth: born in the year 130 
from creation. After him the 
generations began doing evil 
[see Rambam cited in footnote 
to 4:26]; died in 1042; 

U03« - Enosh: 235-1140. 

- Kenan: 325-1235. 

<*§ bxbbnn — Mehalalel: 395- 
1290;' 

^ TV — Jared: 460-1422; 


<*3 — Chanoch: 622-967; 

<*3 nbuttnn — Methuselah; 687- 
1656; 

<*3 — Lamech: 874-1651; 

<♦§ ni - Noah: 1056-2006. 

Thus, Noah was born 126 years 
after Adam died; Lamech was the 
farthest descendant Adam lived to 
see. llJ 


22. Chanoch 

D^n^xn n# ^niv] — And 

Chanoch [usually transliterated 
‘Enoch 'J walked with God. 

— I.e. he was wholly righteous, 
dedicating his life solely to the ser¬ 
vice of God, to the exclusion of all 
other interests (Ibn Caspi). 

This is in contrast to the others 
who merely existed and preserved 
the race physically (Hoffmann). 

As it says [Deut. 13:5]: 'You 
shall walk after HASHEM your God'; 
[6:9]: 'Noah walked with God' (Ibn 
Ezra). 


1. The Talmud notes that there were seven men whose lives spanned the entire history of 
man: 

For Methusaleh saw Adam; Shem [son of Noah] saw Methusaleh; Jacob saw Shem; 
Amram [father of Moses] saw Jacob; Ahijah the Shilonite saw Amram; Elijah saw Ahijah 
[who did not die in the wilderness and enjoyed exceptional longevity]; and Elijah is still alive 
(Bava Basra 121b). 
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V nine hundred and sixty two years; and he died. 

21-24 21 When Chanoch had lived sixty-five years, he 

begot Methuselah. 22 Chanoch walked with God for 
three hundred years after begetting Methuselah; and 
he begot sons and daughters. 23 All the days of 
Chanoch were three hundred and sixty-five years. 
24 And Chanoch walked with God; then he was no 


[The Talmud comments (Sotah 
14a): "Is it possible, then to 'walk' 
before God? — It means to serve Him 
and emulate His ways."] 

As Targum Yonasan renders: 'He 
served God in truth.' 

The sense of the verse is: From 
the age of sixty-five he channeled 
all his desire in the love of God; he 
pursued wisdom and recognized his 
creator (Radak). 

But, apparently, before that age 
he did not serve God, but followed 
the evil ways of the rest of his 
generation (Ralbag). 

Sefer HaYashar devotes the entire Chapter 
3 to the righteous life of Chanoch. It begins 
'And Chanoch lived sixty-five years and he 
begot Methuselah; and Chanoch walked 
with God after having begot Methuselah, 
and he served Hashem and despised the evil 
ways of man. And the soul of Chanoch was 
wrapped up in the instruction of Hashem, in 
knowledge and in understanding, and he 
wisely retired from the sons of men and he 
separated himself from them for many years 
[See footnote to v. 24.) 

24. D’r6#n n# Inn'll - And 
Chanoch walked with God. 

— [The repetition of the phrase 
from v. 22 here is noteworthy. The 
commentators are silent on the 
seeming redundancy but the repeti¬ 
tion might be interpreted to connote 
his 'going with God' as a euphe¬ 
mism for death, or it might be 


rendered (although not literally): 
'And having walked with God ...' 
i.e. since he devoted his life in the 
service of God, therefore ...he was 
taken by God , and did not die 
naturally (see B'chor Shor, below).] 

Rashi [which the printed versions 
append to the identical phrase in v. 
22 but which, on the basis of the 
Midrash, seems better suited to the 
context of this verse] comments that 
although Chanoch was a righteous 
man, he was liable to go astray. To 
avert this, God cut his life short, 
hence the use of the expression 'he 
was no more', rather than 'he died' 
— i.e. 'he was not': he was not in the 
world to complete his allotted years. 

Accordingly, the verse might be 
rendered, according to Rashi: 
'While Chanoch yet walked with 
God' — i.e. while he was still 
righteous — 'he was not': he died. 

Or according to others: he dis¬ 
appeared at such a comparatively 
young age that it seemed as though 
he never existed (Chizkuni). 

[The commentators point out that UJ’iC), 
and he was no more as a delicate expression for 
death or for sudden disappearance is not un¬ 
common in Scriptures. See, for example, 
such phrases as Job 7:21: You shall seek me 
'M'Kl, and I shall not be'; Psalms 39:14: 
'Before l depart UJ’KI, and will be no more'; 
Prov. 12:7: 'the wicked are overthrown 
DJ’Kl, and are no more.'] 
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□vi^k irm npb *o — For God W 
taken him — i.e. he died (Rashi), his 
death being so described as a mark 
of honor (Ibn Ezra). 

He mysteriously disappeared and 
only God knew his whereabouts 
(Aderes Eliyahu). 

B'chor Shor suggests that since 
Chanoch had a comparatively short 
life span — others living approx¬ 
imately 900 years while he lived ap¬ 
proximately 300 — some might 
suspect that he died prematurely in 
punishment for being wicked. The 
Torah, therefore, specifically says: 
And Chanoch walked with God, i.e. 
he was wholly righteous, and he 
was not allowed to remain any 
longer in this world despite his 


young years for God took him, and 
plucked him away from the wicked 
ones. [I> 

The entire verse is paraphrased in 
Targum Yonasan: 'And Chanoch 
served in truth before God, and 
behold, he was not with the so¬ 
journers of the earth, for he was 
withdrawn and he ascended to 
heaven by the word of God, and he 
was called Metatron, the great 
Scribe.' 

25. nbttttnn — Methuselah. 

He was a wholly righteous man 
(Yalkut). 

According to Seder Olam Rab- 
bah, he studied under Adam for 243 
years, and according to Bava Basra 


1. [Chanoch is much discussed in the Aggadah and he is the subject of various Midrashim. 

The Midrash states that all sevenths are favorites and greater sanctity rests upon them: thus 
Chanoch was the seventh generation ... Moses was the seventh generation from the beloved 
Abraham ... David W 2 S the seventh son of Jesse. 

Although his generation was sinful and served idols (see footnote end of Chapter 4), 
Chanoch recognized his Creator and, having been endowed with the knowledge of the 'secret 
of intercalation', (Pirkei d'Rabbi Eliezer), and instructed in sublime and mystic wisdom 
regarding the nature of heaven and earth (Zohar), he taught men to walk in the ways of God. 
He turned many people — including kings and princes — to righteous conduct and during this 
time peace and prosperity reigned in the world. 

At the age of 300, the Midrashim continue, God took him up to heaven in a fiery chariot, to 
serve Him there, and appointed him ruler over the angels (Sefer HaYashar; Targum Yonasan; 
Midrash HaNeelam). 

Chanoch is counted among the nine righteous men who entered Paradise without suffering 
the pangs of death (Derech Eretz Zota 1). 
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V more, for God had taken him. 

25-29 25 When Methuselah had lived one hundred and 

eighty-seven years, he begot Lamech. 26 And Methu¬ 
selah lived seven hundred and eighty-two years after 
begetting Lamech, and he begot sons and daughters. 
27 All the days of Methuselah were nine hundred and 
sixty-nine years; and he died. 

28 When Lamech had lived one hundred and 
eighty-two years, he begot a son. 29 And he named 


121b as cited in the footnote v. 6 
he is one of the seven 'links' in the 
eternal chain which bridged the life¬ 
span of mankind. 

His righteousness was such that 
the angels eulogized him, and the 
Flood was withheld from the world 
until his seven day mourning period 
ended [see 7:10] (Sanhedrin 108b; 
Avos d'Rabbi Nosson). 

28, 15 — And he begot a son. 

One by whom the world would be 
rebuilt (Rashi). 

Rashi's comment is based on the 
fact that Noah's birth is not 
described 'and he begot Noah' as 
are the others: 'and he begot 
Kenan', 'and he begot M ehalalel'. 
Following Tanchuma, he interprets 
15/ son, as an allusion to nw, build 
(Mizrachi). 

... In Noah was fulfilled the 


Jewish conception of a son, ]5, as 
one through whom the 'upbuilding' 
of the world continued (Hirsch), for 
the son is the constructive continua¬ 
tion of the father's work and hence 
the root of p is rm. n5, daughter, is 
similarly related to n:3 but, as is 
common in Hebrew, the letter 3 nun 
is dropped. In its plural form, 
however, nip, daughters, retains 
the 'nun' thus proving its derivation 
from m3, building (Gur Aryeh). 

Da'as Zekeinim comments that 
the verse alludes to the fact that 
Lamech did not name the child im¬ 
mediately at birth. This was at the 
advice of the righteous Methuselah 
who cautioned him to delay naming 
the child because the people of that 
generation were sorcerers who 
would have placed a spell upon him 
had they known his name. 

Y alkut Shimoni cites the above 


However, as Tosafos Y evamos 16b notes there are contradictory versions concerning his 
end, some maintaining he was transported alive to the heavens. Midrash Rabbah upon which 
Rashi bases himself, interprets that Chanoch died a natural — although premature death. The 
Midrash refutes those who attempt to prove that Chanoch did not die because the same phrase 
'taken away' is used in connection with Elijah (II Kings 2:3) who was taken up to heaven in a 
whirlwind but did not die in the usual sense (ibid., v.ll). The Sages refuted this by pointing to 
other verses where 'taking away' definitely refers to natural death. In fact, the Midrash 
records a view that Chanoch was righteous only intermittently vacillating between 
righteousness and sinfulness, and God removed him from the world before he lapsed into con¬ 
tinuous sin. 

And, the Zohar Chadash concludes: This is what is meant by the text ‘and he was no more for 
God took him' — i.e. he was no longer in this world to complete his allotted time, because God 
removed him prematurely in order to deal graciously with him by bestowing upon him the life 
of the Hereafter. 
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Midrash and explains that sorcery is 
ineffective unless one knows the 
correct name. Accordingly, Me¬ 
thuselah named him Noah, but ad¬ 
vised Lamech to publicly call him 
Menachem, meaning 'comforter 7 . 
[See Sefer HaYashar in comm, to 
next verse.] 

29. unru’ nj — This one will bring 
us rest [or: 'comfort'] 

[The literal translation (‘will com¬ 
fort us') raises etymological dif¬ 
ficulties because the root ma Noah, 
is not related to aru, comfort. For, 
as the Midrash observes: 'the name 
does not correspond to its in¬ 
terpretation nor does the interpreta¬ 
tion correspond to the name'] 

Our rendering, as usual, follows 
Rashi who relates na, Noah, to the 
root rna, rest: i.e. 7 He will bring us 
rest [aatana’] (in the sense of 'relief 7 ) 
from the toil of our hands.' This 
was said [prophetically] in reference 


to the invention of farming tools 
which were attributed to Noah. Un¬ 
til his time, in consequence of the 
curse decreed upon Adam [3:18]; 
the earth produced thorns and this¬ 
tles when one planted wheat. In 
Noah's days this ceased. ,l! Rashi 
contends that had 'Noah' been 
related to n»m, 'comfort 7 ['he will 
bring us comfort'] he should have 
been named an}!?, Menachem [com¬ 
forter.] 

Ibn Ezra comments that Noah's 
name may have been given him in 
prophetic anticipation of the com¬ 
fort and rest he would bring them; 
or it was a name he earned later for 
ending the grief of man by success¬ 
fully working the ground and in¬ 
venting the plow. He explains that 
'Noah' denotes both 'comfort' and 
'rest 7 , for names do not always fol¬ 
low strict etymological or gram¬ 
matical rules. 

Radak reviews the above, and 


1. There was a tradition from Adam to his descendants that the curse on the earth: 'in sorrow 
shall you eat of it,... thorns and thistles shall it produce for you ... with the sweat of your 
brow shall you eat bread' [3:17-19] would be in effect only during Adam's lifetime as the verse 
[ibid.] indicates: ' all the days of your life ... until you return to the earth.' Chronologically, 
Noah was the first one — in our genealogical list of the leaders of the various generations — 
born after Adam's death. Beginning with him the severity of the curse would abate. Lamech 
was aware of this tradition,and therefore gave him that name (Pirkei d'Rabbi Eliezer; Abar- 
banel). 

The Midrash also notes that Adam was told that the curse would last until one of his 
descendants was born circumcised. When Lamech saw Noah born that way, he knew that 
with this child the curse 'rested' (Tanchuma). 

... Also, Noah was the first to fashion agricultural tools, giving them respite from the 
laborious toil of farming manually (Tanchuma). Also, with his birth they 'rested' from the 
famine that began in the days of Lamech (Rabbah). 
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V him Noah, saying, 'This one will bring us rest from 
30-31 our work and from the toil of our hands, from the 
ground which HASHEM had cursed/ 30 Lamech lived 
five hundred and ninety-five years after begetting 
Noah, and he begot sons and daughters. 31 All the 
days of Lamech were seven hundred and seventy- 
seven years; and he died. 


also concludes that in Hebrew, 
grammatical rules do not apply to 
names. He adds that both in¬ 
terpretations are correct because 
'respite from grief is comfort', and 
that the Sages said that naming the 
child Noah in anticipation of the 
future proves that Lamech was a 
prophet ... Radak, however [also 
Sforno; R' Meyuchos], maintains 
that this naming was not prophetic 
but a fervent prayer made by a 
jubilant parent upon the birth of his 
child: May this child bring us relief 
from our grief-filled work, the toil 
of agriculture from which we have 
been enjoying no benefit ...' 

Sefer HaYashar incorporates 
both interpretations, 'comfort' and 
'rest': 

"And Methuselah called his 
name Noah saying, 'the earth rested 
and was free of corruption in his 
days', but his father Lamech called 
him Menachem saying: 'this one 
will comfort us ...' " 

iri’ Ttayyfll utyjplp — From our 
work and from the toil of our 
hands. 

I.e. from our works that are not 
prosperous, and from the labor of 
our hands (Targum Y onasan). 

our work, refers 
specifically to husbandry (cf. 
Judges 19:16); toil, refers to 

the manual labor in which fruit¬ 
lessly we indulged (Radak). 


[On puyy, toil, see comm, of Ibn Janach lo 
3:16 s.v. uyy}: ayy, like pyy, refers to 
forms of discomfort: physically, it denotes 
ailment, toil, fatigue; mentally, it refers to 
anxiety and grief'.} 

'H PVTW HlplKH p — From the 
ground which HASHEM had cursed. 

[I.e. ... from the toil of our hands 
arising from the very ground which 
God had cursed by decreeing to 
Adam (3:17): 'accursed is the 
ground because of you, in toil you 
shall eat of it all the days of your life 
...' (But, presumably, now that 
Adam was dead, relief would be at 
hand).] 

Man would still have to toil, but 
the intent is that Noah considerably 
lightened the burden by ingeniously 
introducing agricultural tools 
(Radak). 

Ralbag relates the 'curse' to that 
which God pronounced upon Cain 
[4:11-12]: 'Cursed are you from the 
ground ... it shall no longer yield to 
you its strength ...' but that since 
Cain's seed was to perish in the 
Flood, that curse would be abated. 

30» D’J} —And he begot 

sons and daughters. 

[The phrase, 'and he begot sons 
and daughters' occurring after 
every name in the genealogy is not 
redundant. It is the Torah's way of 
telling us that there were many 
more children, both male and 
female, born to each of those men- 
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tioned. They remain unidentified 
because the Torah is concerned only 
with the genealogy leading directly 
to Noah.] 

Ibn Ezra adds that the fact that 
the Torah specifically mentions that 
girls were born to each of them is 
the best response to those cynics 
who question from where they 
found wives, and how the popula¬ 
tion grew so quickly. 

32. nlKD uton — Five 
hundred years old. 

The Midrash, [cited by Rashi,] 
notes why all his contemporaries 
begot at the age of one hundred to 
two hundred years, while Noah did 
not beget until he was five hundred 
years old. The Holy One, blessed be 
He reasoned: 'A flood is soon to 
come. If I give him children now 
and they are wicked, they will have 
to drown in the flood, and I do not 
wish to grieve this righteous man. 
If, on the other hand, they are 
righteous [and over the next few 
hundred years they will multiply 
greatly and will each have large 
families], I will have to trouble him 
to build many arks ... ' [i.e. 
Although a potentially large family 
would have been available to assist 
Noah in the construction, the 
burden of responsibility of building 
several arks and protecting them 
from the wicked people who 


taunted and attempted to hamper 
him would have been overwhelm¬ 
ing (Maharzu).] . . . 

God therefore withheld children 
from him until he was 500 years old 
so that even Japheth, the eldest [see 
on 10:21 and below] would be less 
than a hundred at the time of the 
Flood. Before the giving of the 
Torah, as in Messianic times, 
someone younger than 100 was 
considered a minor in matters of 
responsibility for sin and liability to 
divine punishment. 

Cf. Isaiah 65:20: for the lad of a 
hundred years old shall die i.e. shall 
be liable for punishment (Rashi). 

Me'am Loez adds that after the Torah 
was given, the age of responsibility for 
punishment was twenty. When people 
lived to such advanced ages, a 100-year 
old was comparable to a present-day 
teen-ager. However, Adam was pun¬ 
ished although he was but a day old 
when he sinned because, as God's hand¬ 
iwork. he was endowed with more in¬ 
telligence. Additionally his respon¬ 
sibility was greater because he heard the 
prohibition directly from God. Il} 

Midrash Tanchuma suggests that 
Noah did not have children until 
such an advanced age because he 
perceived that it would be futile to 
bring into the world children who 
would anger God ... but when he 
was 500 years old, he reflected that 
he would die childless whereas God 


1. Harav David Cohen notes that following the Flood, as the human lifespan was 
shortened drastically, so, too, there were other changes, ail of which followed an apparent 
ratio of 1:5. Shem, the last person born before the Flood, lived 600 years; Moses lived 120 
years, a typical life-span for the righteous of the period. Similarly, the age of divine punish¬ 
ment went from 100 to 20; and the age at which men could beget children went from 65 [5:16] 
to 13. Thus, as man's lifespan shortened, so did his physiology in the same proportion. 
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32 When Noah was five hundred years old, Noah 
begot Shem, Ham, and Japheth. 

1 And it came to pass when man began to increase 
upon the ground and daughters were born to them , 


had commanded Adam to propagate 
the species. Then, Shem, Ham, and 
Japheth were born to him. 

Sefer HaYashar elaborates on 
this: 

'Noah the son of Lamech, 
refrained from taking a wife, for he 
said, surely God will destroy the 
earth; why should I beget children? 
Now, Noah was a just man, perfect 
in his generation, and God chose 
him to raise up seed from his seed 
on the face of the earth. And God 
said to him,take a wife and beget 
children ...' 

... And Noah went and chose 
Naamah, daughter of Chanoch ... 

ns’ nto an nia ottf rw — Shem, 
Ham, and Japheth. 

Japheth was the eldest, but Shem 
is mentioned first because he was a 
righteous man, he was born circum¬ 
cised [a sign of righteousness], and 
Abraham descended from him 
(Rashi). ... He was also a High 
Priest, and the Temple would one 
day he built in his territory 
(Midrash). 

According to the Talmud 
[Sanhedrin 69b] Shem is mentioned 
first because Scripture enumerates 
them according to their wisdom, not 
age. The proof is that had they been 
listed according to age Shem would 
have to be at least two years older 
than Japheth [i.e. one year older 
than Ham who in turn would have 
to be one year older than Japeth.] 
Noah begot children when he was 
500 years old and the flood began 
when he was 600 years old (7:6). 


Now, in 11:10 Shem is described as 
being 100 years old when he begot 
Arphaxad 'two years after the 
flood.' If Shem were the oldest, he 
would have been slightly less than 
100 when the flood commenced and 
102 years old by the time he begot 
Arphaxad! Therefore, we must con¬ 
clude that Shem was the youngest. 

And beginning with the youngest 
the Torah enumerates them in 
ascending order to Japheth (B'chor 
Shor). 

However, there are views, based on 10:21, 
that Shem is the elder and japheth the 
younger. See comm, there, 9:24, and 11:10. 

Compare, also Sefer HaYashar 5:16 'And 
Naamah [Noah's wife] conceived and bore a 
son, and named him Japheth ... and con¬ 
ceived again and bore a son and he called him 
Shem ...' 

VI 

1. Prelude to the Flood 

Vp! — And it came to pass. 

The Talmud notes that it is a 
tradition that wherever the term 
’IP], and it came to pass, occurs in 
Scripture it presages trouble. Thus, 
here introduces 'and HASHEM 
saw that the wickedness of man was 
great' [t>. 5] (Megillah 10b). 

'as by n^b d^kh bnn rp— 
When man began to increase upon 
the [surface of] the ground ... [i.e. 
throughout the inhabited world.) 

Having mentioned the birth of 
Noah and his sons, the Torah in¬ 
troduces the account of the flood by 
telling us that as soon as man began 
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to multiply they began to sin. God, 
however, waited until they were 
steeped in their full measure of sin 
before he punished them (Ramban). 

The word a'lb, to increase, is also in¬ 
terpreted homiletically in the Talmud as 
related to the word 3’*i, strife, render¬ 
ing: 'When man began to introduce 
strife into the world' (Bava Basra 16a). 

Dmb’ — And daughters 

were born to them . 

... [As repeated throughout the 
previous chapter: ‘and he begot 
sons and daughters'.] 

Radak comments that the daugh¬ 
ters are specifically mentioned here 
because they are crucial to the nar¬ 
rative; it was through them that the 
wickedness was perpetrated. 

2. O’nbKri via — The sons of the 
rulers, i.e. the sons of the princes 
and the judges, for Elohim always 
implies rulership [cf. comm, to 1:1], 
as in Exodus 4:16 ‘and you shall be 
his D’p6k, Master' (Rashi). 

[There are several interpretations of the 
expression Q , nV^ Our translation, as 
usual, adheres to Rashi and the majority of 
commentators who follow Targum and un¬ 
derstand it as referring to the judges, poten¬ 
tates, and the soqs of nobility, basing 
themselves on the interpretation of O’n^K in 
Exodus 22:7 'and the owner of the house 
shall come near to n , n < ?K / the judges', while 
'daughter of man' is interpreted as maidens 
of lower rank.] 

Ramban cites this interpretation and com¬ 
ments that 'if so, the Torah relates that the 
very judges who should have administered 
justice committed open violence while no one 
interfered.' 

This follows, also, the view cited in the 
Mid rash: 


The verse indicates that aristocratic youths 
took as wives the daughters of people who 
were powerless to resist. These marriages 
were the outgrowth of unrestrained passion 
and demonstrate man's moral descent to op¬ 
pression and license, as Rav Shimon bar 
Vochai interpreted: ’the sons of the nobles'. 

Why, then, were they called D'nbfl u}, lit 
'godly beings'? Because [like divine beings] 
they lived a long time without trouble or suf¬ 
fering ... [They lived such long lives] to 
enable them to understand the astronomical 
cycles and calculations [a long life being re¬ 
quired to make the necessary observations]; 
the Rabbis said: it was in order that they 
become liable for punishment [for their own 
sins accumulated through their long lives]. 

<*5 According to many commentators 
[eg. I bn Ezra, Radak, Rav Yehudah 
Halevy, and more recently Rav Samson 
Raphael Hirsch ] O’nb# ’33 (lit. ' sons of 
Cod') are the God-fearing descendants 
of Seth, while 'the daughters of men' 
(implying less spiritual people) are the 
iniquitous descendants of Cain.] 

This interpretation is also expounded by 
Ramban who explains 'it seems to me that 
Adam and his wife are called n’nb* ’3} 
because they were God's handiwork. 'Adam 
begot Seth in his likeness and in his image' 
[5:3] and as such he, and quite probably his 
descendants were also endowed with this 
Godly likeness ... 

Hirsch thus explains that the Sethite line 
in whom the divine stamp devolved were the 
D’n^K ’J}, for they continued to devote 
themselves to man's spiritual calling while 
the □‘jijn ni33 represented the Cainite 
development of mankind who devoted 
themselves to agriculture and industry, and 
in whom 'the Godly was entirely eradicated 
— bK^nn (a contraction of b»< nnp, he erased 
God). 

— They are referred to as Elohim, meaning 
'mighty', because they were awesome in ap¬ 
pearance (Rosh). 

HaK'sav V'HaKabballah suggests that just 
as an individual may be referred to as tt/’K 
D’nbKi}, ‘man of Cod' in recognition 
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2 the sons of the rulers saw that the daughters of man 
were good and they took themselves wives from 


of his dedication to Godliness, the term 
'people of God' may refer collec¬ 
tively to a group of people who are so 
dedicated ... 

(The verse portrays the disastrous 
results of a merger between the 
righteous line of Seth with the propo¬ 
nents of a Godless culture whose 
'progress' ended in depravity. Because 
of this marriage, the descendants of 
Seth sunk as well and suffered the 
doom that overtook all mankind with 
the exception of Noah and his family.] 

[In support of the above in¬ 
terpretations it may be noted that 
according to the Masorah the word 
D’nbfl in this verse is non-sacred 
(Minchas Shay; see also on 3:5).] 

There is a third view that explains 
B'nai Elohim as 'godly beings', or 
'angels'. 

This is the sense of the term in Job 1:6, 
and, as evidenced in Gen. 3:22 the existence 
of angels in a heavenly famalia is taken for 
granted. 

The Talmud [Yoma 67b] states that the 
rite of Azazel on Yom Kippur [Levit. 16] is so 
called 'because it obtains atonement for the 
affair of Uzza and Azael.' 111 

Rashi ad. loc. explains Uzza and Azael as 
'angels of destruction who descended to 
earth in the days of Naamah, sister of Tuval- 
Cain (see above regarding her beauty.] Refer¬ 


ring to them the verse says "and the godly 
beings saw the children of man." 

Accordingly, the Azazel obtains atone¬ 
ment for immorality.' 

It is to this interpretation that Rashi 
to our verse refers when he says: 
'Another explanation is that these were 
□’"tty, princely agents [i.e. angels; or ac¬ 
cording to another reading in Rashi 
cited by Hoffmann: D , "U£/, demons ] who 
executed a divine commission; they, 
too, intermingled with them.' 

For as explained in Pirkei d'Rabbi 
Eliezer, upon descending to earth these 
angels took on human form. 

It is to such as these that the Talmud, 
Chagigah 16a refers when it says that 
'they propagate like human beings.' 

Ramban, after offering several of the 
above interpretations of these verses, 
concludes, in his commentary to 5, that 
the interpretation that best fits the text 
is that of 'the Midrash of Rabbi Eliezer 
HaGadoi [i.e. Pirkei d'Rabbi Eliezer ] 
which refers this to the angels 'fallen' 
from heaven, as discussed in Y oma 67b, 
but it requires lengthy delving into the 
mysteries of this subject. 

(According to Pirkei d'Rabbi Eliezer, 
although the angels were the chief of¬ 
fenders, they were enticed by the 
women whose manner tempted them, 
leading them astray. As mentioned in 
the above footnote, the angels, having 


1. A most esoteric Midrash quoted by Torah Shelemah 6:16 from the introduction to Midrash 
Aggadas Bereishis elaborates upon the Talmudic allusion cited above: 

O’nbx are the angels Uzza and Azael whose abode was in the heavens but descended to 
earth to prove themselves. While still in heaven they heard God say: 7 will blot out man 
whom l have created from the face of the earth.' They replied, 'what is man that You are 
mindful of him, the son of man that You think of him?' [Psalms 8:5; i.e. 'You are right; man 
did not deserve to be created!'] 

God said to them: 'If you lived on earth like these people and beheld the beauty of their 
women, the Evil Inclination would enter you, too, and cause you to sin!' 

Thev replied: 'We will descend and yet not sin.' They then descended, and, as the 
verse says, 'the godly beings saw the daughters of man'. When they saw them they asked to 
return to heaven, and they pleaded to God: 'This trial is enough for us!' 

But God answered: 'You have already become defiled, and.you shall never again become 
pure!' (cf. similar Midrash in Y alkut Shimoni .] 
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descended below, could no longer 
return to heaven and were doomed 
together with mankind. 111 

Divert ni32 riK — The daughters of 
man — i.e. the daughters of the 
general populace (Rav Saadiah 
Gaon); the multitude, the lower 
classes (Rambam, Moreh 1:14) who 
did not have the power to resist 
their superiors (Radak). 

According to the second inter¬ 
pretation: The descendants of Cain 
(Ibn Ezra); [and according to the 
third interpretation the phrase is in¬ 
terpreted literally: the daughters of 
mortal man in contrast to the angels 
who desired them.] 

n$ri nbu ’a — That they were good 
— i.e. beautiful; of good appearance 
(Radak). 

mn} -i ws ban aw; onb inpn — 
And they took [to] themselves 
wives from whomever [lit. 'from al- 
r] they chose' — even a married wo¬ 
man, or a man, or an animal (Rashi) 
[thus interpreting here in the 
sense of 'spouses.'] 

And they took — even by force, 
and there was none to protest for 
they were the children of the judges 
(Ibn Ezra). They thereby destroyed 
the entire social order (B'chor Shor). 

Ramban comments that they 
would take them as wives by force. 
Thus Scripture stresses the onn, 
violent crime, and mentions further 
nn; ban 'from whomever 


they chose' to imply that they took 
even married women. The prohibi¬ 
tion against their crime is not men¬ 
tioned clearly by the Torah but it is 
self-understood and requires no 
specific injunction (Ramban). 

Hirsch notes conversely, how¬ 
ever, that nu/N npb, taking a woman 
is, in fact, the term for marriage, 
thus indicating that there was 
nothing dishonorable involved. The 
sin may lie in the phrase 'from 
whomever they chose'. They mar¬ 
ried girls as they pleased, without 
considering the suitability of the 
match. 

[The interpretations above of 'they 
took' are not necessarily mutually ex¬ 
clusive. 'They took', as Rav Hirsch 
points out, does indeed carry with it the 
connotation of marriage. It is the phrase 
'from whomever they chose' however, 
that carries with it an implication that 
they acted wantonly and did as they 
pleased. Not only did they act wantonly 
among themselves but they spread their 
violence and immorality throughout 
society destroying the social fabric. This 
was their sin.] 

However, Maharzu suggests that npb 
mpub, take as a woman (wife), is the ex¬ 
pression for legal marriage; here the 
verse only says O’lpJ ... injjni and they 
took women [without the b, as] imply¬ 
ing that true marriage was not in¬ 
tended .1*1 

3. The Warning of the Flood 

'n “npfO] — And God said. Probably 
to be understood in the sense of 


1. These giants with superhuman strength had to derive their power from some higher force, 
just as Samson's awesome strength was a divine gift. To indicate the source of this strength, 
the verse calls the giants b'nai Elohim, indicating that their strength and size was conferred by 
evil angels. Although it is difficult for us to conceive that spiritual beings like angels have the 
Freedom of Choice to rebel against the will of God, the Torah and the words of the Sages make 
it clear that such is indeed the case (Hoffmann). 
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VI whomever they chose. 3 And HASHEM said, 'My 

3 spirit shall not contend evermore concerning man 


'and God resolved '; or possibly He 
was addressing Noah (Radak). 

Ralbag, however, insists that 
'God must have communicated the 
decree to His prophet, Noah, who in 
turn transmitted it to the people of 
the generation so that they should 
repent and avert the decree. 

obvb d^k? Tim p“p itb — My Spirit 
shall not contend evermore con¬ 
cerning Man. 

I.e. My Spirit shall not be discon¬ 
tent and contentious within Me 
concerning man much longer; not 
for long will My Spirit continue to 
contend within Me whether to 
destroy or to show mercy (Rashi). 

[This verse lends itself to legions of 
interpretations touching upon fun¬ 
damental principles of Torah- 
perspective. Our basic translation fol¬ 
lows Rashi who thus explains pT to 
mean strife, contention (as in II Sam. 
19:10 p"!2 Dyrj'b^, all the people were at 
strife). He interprets the preposition 3 
(lit. 'in') in as concerning man, 

and oblyb (lit. 'forever') as 'for a long 
time' (Mizrachi).] 

Radak similarly explains as 
'strife' but renders: 'No longer shall 
the exalted Spirit which I have 
lowered to reside in man be in con¬ 
stant strife with the body which 
draws him to animal lust. 

Targum Yonasan paraphrases: 
The generations which are yet to 
arise will not be judged [prjJV = 
in:] like the Generation of the 


Flood which is to be destroyed and 
exterminated from the midst of the 
world. Have I not imparted My 
Holy Spirit to them that they may 
do good deeds? — and see, their 
deeds are wicked 

The Mishnah [Sanhedrin 107a] 
always interprets the verse as a 
reference to judgment: 'The genera¬ 
tion of the flood has no share in the 
World to Come nor will it stand in 
judgment, as it says 'My spirit will 
not enter into judgment with man 
D^lyb [i.e. in the World to Come); 
[it shall have] neither judgment, nor 
spirit [of resurrection.] 

Among the several interpreta¬ 
tions recorded in the Midrash, one 
interprets p*P as related to a 
sheath; i.e. thecasing of the spirit — 
[i.e. the body]: 

'God said: When [in the resurrec¬ 
tion] I restore the spirit to the 
sheath [i.e. return the souls to their 
bodies], I will not restore their spirit 
[i.e. of this wicked generation] to 
their sheath.' [obvb is rendered: 'in 
the world to come' as in the 
Mishnah above] (also Y erushalmi 
Sanhedrin 10:3). 

The familiar translation is ex¬ 
pressed in Onkelos, Ibn Ezra, and 
with some variation in Ramban: 
'My Spirit — in the sense of God's 
life-giving spirit [above 2:7; cf. Ec- 
cles. 12:7] — shall not abide pit. 'be 
sheathed' or from the root ]l“i — 're¬ 
main'] in man forever — but since 


2. Harav David Feinstein, explains that ntpi< rip*? connotes the 'taking of a spouse as a perma¬ 
nent relationship whether or not it becomes a legal marriage.' Indeed, the expression nirp is 
used even for illicit relationships that cannot attain the status of marriage. The Generation of 
the Flood was not content to satisfy its lust and then continue its normal life. It took forbidden 
women — and even, as the Midrash says, man and beast — as males in order to make perverted 
lust a permanent condition. 
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he is but flesh his soul shall return 
to Me, while his body shall return to 
the dust. 

Or HaChaim perceives this verse 
as God's determination to no longer 
enter into dialogue with His 
creatures to reprove and debate 
with them as was His practice 
earlier when He addressed the ser¬ 
pent, the woman, Adam, and Cain. 
Now that their abominations in¬ 
creased, God said: My Spirit will no 
longer enter into direct, personal 
judgment with man. 

N'tziv renders ]i"P from p/i, UDlttt, 
a judge; one who determines a 
course of action. Man is composed 
of two parts: nn, the spirit; and 
ntyn, the flesh. Life is a struggle for 
domination between these two 
forces. In this verse, God foretells 
that man will continue to fall victim 
to his physical lust. Thus the verse 
is rendered: My Spirituality will not 
dominate man for he is a creature of 
flesh. 

tu/3 Kin — Since he is [but] 

flesh — He does not submit to My 
rule even though he is but flesh 
[interpreting 02tt73=n2U/3 ="itt7K3 
□2, even though (cf. Judges 5:7) 
■»nop^ = '•nnp#)]. How much more 
rebellious would man be if he were 
made of a more durable substance! 
(Rashi). 

Akeidas Yitzchak renders: 'My 
Spirit shall not always seek to judge 
man favorably by pleading that he 
is but human ...' 

I.e. I will not always defend 
man's trespasses (as I did for Adam 
and Cain by giving them the benefit 
of the doubt and not destroying 


them immediately when they sin¬ 
ned) by justifying their trespass as 
being but the result of the “llKiy 
'the yeast in the dough' [i.e. 
the Evil Impulse which causes a fer¬ 
ment in the heart [Berachos 17a; 
(see ArtScroll Shir HaShirim 
p.163)], and therefore absolve them. 
This generation does not deserve 
such sympathy ... (Abarbanel). 

Sforno interprets similarly when 
he comments '... No longer will I 
deliberate whether man deserves 
punishment because he was created 
in My image and likeness [and must 
maintain a high standard of con¬ 
duct] or whether he merits compas¬ 
sion because he is but flesh [cf. 
Rashi.] 

R' Bachya interprets: Man is not 
worthy that My Spirit, that is, the 
Rational Intellect should dwell in 
him permanently in that he is also 
[= D2U/3] but flesh like every other 
creature, and his soul is drawn after 
his flesh, rather than after his 
Rational Intellect. 

— And therefore the Spirit of 
God will no longer be sheathed in 
him forever for he is corporeal and 
not godly. The verse then, is 
reminiscent of Psalms 49:13: 'He 
remembered that they were but 
flesh, a wind that passes away ...' 
(Ramban). 

Minchah Belulah offers the fol¬ 
lowing comment [possibly in¬ 
terpreting 02^3 = their err¬ 

ing ways]: 

T implanted My Spirit in man so 
he should be guided by it. But by 
his evil ways man has turned even 
his spirit into flesh. This is unlike 
the righteous who transform their 
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VI since he is hut flesh; his days shall he a hundred and 
4 twenty years / 

4 The Nephilim were on the earth in those days — 


physical selves into spiritual beings. 

O’ltyyi hkd Vij’ vm — [And] 
his days shall be a hundred and 
twenty years. 

— I will not inflict punishment on 
mankind immediately; I will grant 
them a probationary period of 120 
years in which to repent If they 
refuse, I will then bring a Flood 
upon them (Targumim; Rashi; 
Ramban and most commentators). 

his days, therefore means: 
the extended [probationary] period 
I have allotted them (Radak). 

Although the Torah records this 
decree after the birth of Noah's 
children we must remember that 
rnlna inKni cnjrin fK events in the 
Torah are not always related in 
chronological order [Pesachim 6b] 
and we must assume that since 
Japheth, Noah's oldest son was 
born a hundred years before the 
Flood, the decree must have been is¬ 
sued twenty years before Noah had 
any children (Seder Olam; Rashi ; 
I bn Ezra). 

Several commentators however, 
[cited by [bn Ezra and Abarbanel } 
interpret this verse as meaning: 
Henceforth, the average human 
life-span constantly decreasing, will 


stabilize, not to exceed a hundred 
and twenty years. 111 

— As human beings with long 
life-spans they live corrupt and sin¬ 
ful lives since the fear of imminent 
death is not upon them; therefore I 
shall shorten their average life¬ 
spans (Chizkuni). 

This interpretation gains cre¬ 
dence from the Midrash: 

Longevity was one of the benefi¬ 
cent powers lost through the sins 
of the Generation of the Flood, for 
though Adam sinned he lived to the 
age of 930 [5:5] but, when the 
Generation of the Flood sinned, 
God reduced the normal life span to 
a hundred and twenty years. In the 
Messianic future, however, God 
will restore Man's longevity as in 
Isaiah's prophecy [65:22]: They 
shall not build and another inhabit, 
they shall not plant and another eat; 
for as the days of a tree shall be the 
days of My people, and My chosen 
shall long enjoy their handiwork 
(Midrash HaCadol). 

[If the entire verse is viewed in 
the context of the interpretation 
that 'b'nai Elohim' are 'fallen 
angels' and hence their offspring 
were an intermixture of celestial and 
terrestrial elements, then God's 


1. In response to the observation, however, that many individuals subsequently recorded in 
Scriptures lived greater life-spans than 120 years, R' Eliezer Ashkenazi ('Rokeach') explains 
that going from one extreme to another is not done without passing through intermediates, 
therefore the divine decree was not put immediately into force. But from that period human 
life-span greatly diminished until it was ultimately reduced to 120 years when the decrease 
stabilized, many not attaining even that age from frailty of constitutions. Moses, however, 
lived exactly that long. 

Harav David Cohen suggests that '120 years' is also a reference to man's potential for eter¬ 
nity because, in the six thousand years which the universe in its present stale is destined to en¬ 
dure, there will be 120 bar. Jubilee years (i.e. a Jubilee is the fiftieth year of a cycle). The 
Torah calls the Jubilee year nbiy, an eternity. 
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resolve as expressed in this verse 
has the interpretation of: 'My spirit 
of eternal life shall not endure in 
man — i.e. in the offsprings of this 
angelic-human union — forever, 
since these children are also human, 
they shall not be endowed with the 
immortality of their fathers, but 
shall live a hundred and twenty 
years.] 

The Talmud [Chullin 139b] apparently 
also accepts the interpretation that man's 
general life span is referred to in this verse 
when it notes that Moses is alluded to in our 
verse because the numerical value of OJ^a = 
nu/n, Moses. And the verse continues: 

'therefore shall his days be a hundred and 
twenty years' which corresponds with the 
life-span of Moses. 

Interesting in this context is the Midrash 
recorded in Yalkut Shimoni 815 to Deut. 
3:23: Moses requested that he be granted a 
longer life-span because he had been permit¬ 
ted to communicate with God 'face to face', 
an access even greater than that of the angels 
who live forever. In reply, God cited this 
verse saying: T cannot do otherwise, 1 have 
already decreed your life-span (of 120 years) 
from the beginning of days. 

4. The Nephilim 

D ,t ?s|n — The Nephilim — i.e. 
Giants. They were so called because 
they fell [ibDi] and caused the world 
to fall (Rashi), and because the heart 
of whoever saw them fell in amaze¬ 
ment at their collosal size (Ibn Ezra). 

Rashi's comm, is based on the 
Midrash which explains Nephilim 
as derived from ib^n, they hurled 
[the world down]; ^bsi, they 
themselves fell; and O’bpi, abor¬ 
tions: [they filled the world with 
abortions through their im¬ 
morality]. 


Onkelos renders for both □’’bDi 
and Kn33, mighty men, 

while Ralbag identifies them with 
the 'b'nai Elohim' of v. 2 [see Ram- 
ban below.] 

According to Pirkei d'Rabbi Eli- 
ezer, Anakim [giants] were the off¬ 
spring of the illicit union of the 
descended angels and the daughters 
of Cain. They haughtily walked 
about committing robbery, violence 
and bloodshed. They are the 
Nephilim to whom the spies refer¬ 
red when they said [Numbers 
13:33]: And there we saw the 
Nephilim, the sons of Anak. 

[The verse in Numbers continues: '... 'and 
we looked like grasshoppers to ourselves and 
so we must have appeared to them.' Rashi, 
there, comments: 'Nephilim — Giants who 
descended from Shemchazai and Azael who 
fell from heaven in the days of Enosh' [cf. 
Targum Yonason; Rashi, Niddah 61a. 
Comp, also Rashi to Y oma 67b cited in 
comm, to v.2 where he identifies Uzza and 
Azael as the 'b'nei Elohim', godly beings who 
descended to earth.] 

Targum Yonasan cites Shemchazai and 
Azael themselves 'as the Nephilim who fell 
from heaven.' 

Many commentators etymologically 
attach cbaj to Kb^a, wondrous, and 
render: 'Men of wondrous stature' 
(Chizkuni); men, who were of such 
height that it appeared as if they would 
fall over themselves (B'chor Shor). 

Hirsch notes that the term bsi, fall¬ 
ing, is often used by Scripture to con¬ 
note the overpowering of a weaker force 
by a far more powerful one, as if to say 
that the strong one 'befell' the weak. 
Thus, Nephilim would indicate the 
overwhelming strength and superiority 
of this race of giants. As our verse in¬ 
dicates, Nephilim were common in 
those antediluvian days. They were 
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VI cmd also afterward when the sons of the rulers would 
consort with the daughters of man, who would bear 
to them. They were the mighty who, from old, were 
men of devastation. 


products of the Cainite line which sub¬ 
merged the spiritual thus causing gigan¬ 
tic physical growth. Had the mixture of 
the spiritual line of Seth with the 
physical line of Cain [see comm, above 
6:2] achieved the ideal result, a race of 
spiritually inclined giants would have 
resulted. Unfortunately, the physical 
overpowered the spiritual. 

nnn D’pp VI*? — Were on the 
earth in those days — i.e. in the days 
of Enosh and the children of Cain 
(Rashi). 

Before the generations sinned 
(B'chor Shor). 

p-nrm OAT — And also afterward. 

Although they witnessed the 
destruction of the generation of 
Enosh when the ocean rose and 
flooded a third of the world, they 
still did not humble themselves and 
repent (Rashi). 

Sforno explains it as the period of 
probation that God had given for 
repentance. 

According to Ibn Ezra 'also after' 
means: after the Flood. 

[This would imply either that Noah's son 
married a daughter of the Nephilim and 
hence there were born to them after the Flood 
children who were descendants of Nephilim; 
or !bn Ezra might be in agreement with the 
Talmudic opinion [Niddah 61a] that Og sur¬ 
vived the Flood and he might add that others 
survived with him (Ramban; Karnei Ohr). 

nb’i .., *1^$ — When the 

sons of the rulers would consort ... 
who would bear [lit. and they bore] 
to them — i.e. and begot giants like 
them (Rashi). 

DniArt nan — They [i.e. the 


Nephilim (B'chor Shor)) are the 
mighty — i.e. mighty in rebellion 
against God (Rashi). 

They are the mighty who, from 
old — They are the ones who are 
mentioned by later generations as 
having existed from ancient times 
(Radak). 

own ■>#}}< oblyn “i#k — Who from 
old, were men of devastation [lit. 
'men of name'; 'men of renown 
'men of distinction' (Aderes 
Eliyahu).] 

The translation 'men of devasta¬ 
tion' follows Rashi: 
men who brought devastation upon 
the world. 

Although Ramban comments that the 
interpretation of these verses as refer¬ 
ring to 'fallen' angels fits into the 
language of the verse more than all 
other interpretations, he avoids delving 
into this because of the mysteries it in¬ 
volves [see comm, v.2], and prefers to 
interpret that the b'nei Elohim, who 
were the Sethite line and were endowed 
with Adam's distinguished godly like¬ 
ness, took women by force and their off¬ 
spring stood out from their fellow men 
by virtue of their great stature. They 
were termed 'Nephilim' which means 
'inferior ones' (as in Job 12:3: I am not 
'nophel' — inferior — to you) because 
they were inferior to their parents 
although they were □nlaj, mighty men 
in comparison with the rest of the 
generation. 

[Following Ramban, then, the verse is 
to be rendered: 

The Nephilim — who had been descen¬ 
dants of Adam through Seth — were on 
the earth in those days — 
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and also after that when the Nephilim 
themselves begot children. 
when the b'nei Elohim had come in unto 
the daughters of man and begot 
children — i.e. when the first generation 
who were called b'nai Elohim because 
they were of absolute perfection, caused 
the daughters of men to beget Nephilim 
(who were inferior to them); 
these were the mighty men — in com¬ 
parison with the rest of the generation; 
that were evermore [rendering oblyn (of 
old) = forever] — i.e. after the flood 
those who beheld the mighty ones 
would recall these Nephilim and ex¬ 
claim: 'Mightier men than these 
preceded them in the ages preceding 
us'; 

the men of renown — they were the men 
of renown in later generations.] 

5. 'Pi xyji - [And] HASHEM saw. 

I.e. 'It was manifest to HASHEM — 
which is how the phrase 'seeing' 
should be understood when con¬ 
nected with wrong, injury, or 
violence (Moreh Nevuchim 1:48). 

Rav Saadiah Gaon renders: 
'When HASHEM saw 

In the literal sense Aggadas 
Breishis understands 'HASHEM saw' 
in this verse as belying the wicked 
cynics who say: God does not see us 
when we sin, because He is far 
away, and seven heavens separate 


between us. But God retorts, as the 
verse in Psalms (94:9) states: He 
that forms the eye shall He not see? 
... 'And HASHEM saw that the 
wickedness of man was great.' 

run ’D — That the 

wickedness of man was great. 

— I.e., was increasingly greater 
(Midrash). [Cf. Rashi to 18:20 s.v. 
nan ’a.]. 

When God looked down. He saw 
that man had brought great evil — 
harm and injustice — into the world. 
The present was immeasurably bad; 
the future would be worse (Hirsch). 

— Upon the earth. 

The verse stresses upon the earth 
because it was the violence that man 
was perpetrating upon his fellow 
man that most angered God ... 
(Lekach Tov). 

[See comm, to ArtScroll Koheles 8:6 'For 
everything has its time and justice, for man's 
evil overwhelms him': — i.e. when man's evil 
goes beyond God's forbearance then pun¬ 
ishment is heaped upon him (Rashi, ibid.). 
Our verse is cited there with the comment: 
"This description of sin and punishment is 
similar to the sequence found concerning the 
Generation of the Flood: And HasHEM saw 
that the wickedness of man was great in the 
earth' ... (and then) ... 'HasHEM said, / will 
destroy man.' 

Dl’iyb^ in pn lab nbipns nyybgi — 


1. [The description of man's sin as 'great' does not necessarily describe their number, but 
their magnitude. 

Rambam in Hilchos Teshuvah 2:2 discusses the evaluation of merit and iniquity: 

'... So it is with the whole world. If the merits of its human population exceed its sins, it is a 
virtuous country, if its iniquities preponderate, it is an evil country ... and they are destroyed 
immediately as it is said. And Hashemsow that the wickedness of man was great... 

This evaluation takes into account not the quantity but the quality of merits and sins. There 
may be a single merit that outweighs many iniquities, ... and there may be one iniquity that 
offsets many merits ... God alone makes this determination; He alone knows how to set off 
merit against sin. 
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VI 5 HASHEM saw that the wickedness of man was 

5-6 great upon the earth, and that every product of the 
thoughts of his heart was but evil always. 6 And 
HASHEM reconsidered having made man on earth, 


And [that] every product of the 
thoughts of his heart was but evil 
always [lit 'all the day'.] 

I.e. every thought conceived by 
man ['heart' being considered 
throughout the Bible on the seat of 
the intellect! was continually 
motivated only toward evil, not 
good (R' Meyuchas); they would 
not listen to rebuke and there was 
no prospect of repentance [their 
corruption was total and complete] 
(Sforno). 

HaRechasim leBik'ah renders 
'thoughts of the heart ' as man's 
determined intentions. 

According to Radak, of the two 
inclinations, good and evil, that are 
normally found in man's heart, that 
generation of man turned both to 
absolute evil. This lust is called *i2p. 
because the heart 'fashions' 

man's desire for good or for evil. 
[See also comm, to 8:21.] 

— The phrase implies that they 
were governed by their Evil Inclina¬ 
tion and strayed after their own 
ideas (Midrash HaCadol). 

God said: Look at the ways of the 
wicked! When I created man I gave 
him two servants, one good and one 
evil ... Not only have they failed to 
turn the Evil Inclination towards 
good; they have made the good one 
evil!' (Midrash Aggadas Bereishis). 

Hirsch stresses that 1$? does not imply a 
driving force, a strong cord dragging 
mankind along. He explains that the root of 
~iy! contains no suggestion of compulsion, 
but rather of forming. It does not mean the 
'molder' [lyT 1 ], but that which is formed and 
subordinate to its master, as in t!} npln 


“I30«n, clay in the hand of the artisan. 

nap. [products of the thoughts\ are 
the formations of our weaving soul.' The 
notion of what we are capable of achieving 
impels us to attempt it, but it is we who have 
formed it. 

Hirsch concludes that the expression 
■ty?, 'every product' refers to their ideas and 
notions: every goal was without merit. All 
man's thought formations in that generation 
pointed toward evil. 

Dl'rrb^ — Always [lit. 'all the day'] 
— this evil tendency to evil was con¬ 
tinuous, and uninterrupted in their 
every pursuit (Hirsch). 

'All the day' is interpreted literal¬ 
ly in the Talmud: 

Rav Yitzchak said: The [Evil] 
Inclination of a man grows stronger 
within him from day to day as it 
says 'only evil all the day' [i.e. as the 
days go on the evil increases]... and 
were it not that God comes to man's 
assistance, he would not be able to 
withstand it (Sukkah 52a). 

'All the day' — from the rising 
until the setting of the sun there 
was no hope of good in them 
(Midrash). 

6. riK ntyy ’5 'n — 

And HASHEM reconsidered having 
[lit. 'that He'] made [the] man on 
[the] earth. 

I.e. He reconsidered and His 
thoughts were turned from His at¬ 
tribute of Mercy to the attribute of 
Justice [i.e. from that of upholding 
the world to that of destroying it] 
(Rashi). 

[Literally the verb ona, depending on 
its conjugation, can have the meaning of 
consolation, comfort, consideration, 
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regret. The translation ' reconsidered' 
reflects Rashi's alternate interpretation 
of the verse cited above.] 

In Rashi's primary translation, (based 
upon the Midrash), he renders: 'Cod 
was consoled [translating Dnyn = nipfi3, 
consolation] that He made man on 
earth’ [stressing the seemingly super¬ 
fluous mention of 'on earth' (Cur 
Ary eh)) and comments: 

'It was a consolation to God that He 
created man among the earthly beings, 
for had He made him a celestial being, 
man would have instigated revolt 
among the angels.' 

For as we see in the Midrash (see 
footnote to v. 2) the angels Uzza and 
Azael came to earth and were, indeed, 
corrupted — how much more would 
man have been a danger to the angels 
had he lived in heaven and would have 
been their equal! (Harav David Cohen) 

The Zohar also interprets Dm ac¬ 
cording to both renderings: 

Rav Vesa said that the word Dm used 
of God means 'regret' implying that 
God meditates to Himself that sinners 
are His handiwork and He therefore 
pities them and is grieved because they 
sin before him. Rav Chizkiah says that 
it means 'consoled' implying that when 
God resolves to destroy the wicked He 
comforts Himself for their loss like one 
who resigns himself to the loss of an ar¬ 
ticle. 

The Talmud accounts for the pres¬ 
ence of the seemingly superfluous word 
yiio, 'in the earth', in this verse and in¬ 
corporates the .dual interpretation of 
Dim*! as 'consolation', 'comfort' and 
'regret'. 


Rav Dimi taught: 'God exclaimed: I 
did well in preparing graves for man' 
[rendering: 'Cod was comforted that he 
made man in the earth'; i.e. by decreeing 
death upon man and that He brought 
destruction upon so wicked a way of life 
(Rashi )); while others maintain that 
God said 'I did not do well by preparing 
them graves' [rendering ’Cod regretted 
that He made man in the earth, i.e. made 
them mortal', for perhaps they would 
have repented (Rashi)] (Sanhedrin 
108a). 

Ibn Ezra notes the difficulty of 
depicting God as 'regretting' and 
comments that such terms as 're¬ 
gret' cannot be applied to the 
Creator, rather they are anthropo- 
pathic because 'the Torah speaks 
in the language of man.' Man 
perceives this Divine manifestation 
as if it were regret. Similarly, 
nyyn’i, He was saddened, is an an¬ 
thropomorphic antonym of such 
concepts as ti nnip 1 , 'Let 

HaSHEM rejoice in His handiwork' 
[Psalms 104:31] for God 'rejoices' 
when man earns His gracious¬ 
ness. [li 

Rav Joseph Albo [Ikkarim 3:14] explains 
the concept of 'The Torah speaks in the 
language of man ...' 

Since in human phraseology, when a king 
punishes those who have rebelled against 
him, he is said to be jealous and revengeful 
and full of wrath, so it is said of God when 
He punishes those who violate His will that 
He is a jealous and avenging God and is full 
of wrath because the act which emanates 
from Him against those who transgress His 


1. In his penetrating discourse on the anthropomorphic human concept of grief and regret, 
Akeidas Yitzchak explains that this grief' is not contradictory to the basic Jewish belief that 
God forsees the future. 

He cites the example of one who plants a sapling for use as lumber. He tends and nurtures 
it, takes pride in its growth, and lovingly protects it from harm, although he knows that one 
day he will chop it down. When that day comes he looks back on his efforts and feels sorrow 
that the product of his long toil is cut down. This is in no way contradictory to his 
foreknowledge. 

Expressed in human terms, this is the grief' God now experienced. 
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VI and He had heart-felt sadness. 7 And HaSHEM said, 7 
7 


will is similar to the act of a revengeful, 
grudging, and jealous person. 

The attribution of sorrow to God must be 
explained in the same way. just as human be¬ 
ings feel sorrow when necessity compels that 
their works be destroyed, so the Torah says 
'if grieved Him at His heart', and in the im¬ 
mediate sequel we read: 'And Hashem said, / 
will blot out man whom 1 have made ... for l 
regret having made them.' 'Regret' is applied 
to God because He performs the act of a 
person who regrets what he has made and 
desires to destroy it ...' 

Is 1 ? -1 ™ nyyjv} — And He had heart¬ 
felt sadness [lit. And He felt it sad¬ 
dened (or: ‘grieved') to His heart']. 

Continuing Rashi's alternate in¬ 
terpretation: 'He mourned over the 
loss of His handiwork'; 111 

Continuing Rashi's primary in¬ 
terpretation however: Man brought 
grief to God; it entered God's mind to 
punish him measure for measure by 
causing him to grieve. 

‘It grieved Him to his heart' — i.e. 
concerning man's heart, for he was evil 
(B'chor Shor). 

[This interpretation is in consonance 
with Rambam's alternate explanation of 
32fV as transitively meaning 'vexation', 
'provocation', 'rebellion' (as in Isaiah 
63:10; Psalms 7 S:40; 56:6); and 'His 
heart', meaning 'His will' as dependent 
on the heart. Thus, avoiding the 
implication of the common interpreta¬ 
tion, the verse accordingly would be 
rendered: And HASHEM regretted that 
He had made man on the earth for he — 
i.e. man — had rebelled against His 
will.'] 

In response to heretics, Rashi cites the fol¬ 
lowing Mid rash: 


A gentile asked Rav Yehoshua ben 
Karcha: 'Do you not admit that God sees the 
future?' 

'Yes', he answered. 

But it is written "He grieved at His 
heart?” ' the heretic asked. [And if God 
knows the future, why was He grieved?] 
Was there ever a son born to you?' Rav 
Yehoshua asked. 'Yes' came the reply. 

'And what did you do?' Rav Yehoshua 
asked. 

'I made everyone joyous.' 

'And did you not know, Rav Yehoshua 
asked, that he would ultimately die?' 

'At the time of joy let there be joy' said the 
heretic, 'and in the lime of mourning, 
mourning.' 

'So are ihe works of the Holy One blessed 
be He,' said Rav Yehoshua: 'Even though it 
is revealed before Him that they would 
ultimately sin and be destroyed. He did not 
refrain from creating them for the sake of the 
righteous who are destined to arise from 
them.' 

[And the meaning is not that God did not 
foresee that they would sin and it was only 
now that He became aware, but 'in the time 
of joy, joy, and in the time of mourning, 
mourning!' (see Akeidas Yitzchak cited in 
footnote at end of previous verse).] 

The phrase lab bt*, 'to His heart' is 
also explained as anthropomorphic 
'since the heart is'understood in Scrip¬ 
ture as the seat of intellect [i.e. syn¬ 
onymous with 'mind'], the same term is 
applied also to God as being His seat of 
emotion if one can so express it (Radak). 

According to Ramban: 'He kept His 
regret to Himself and did not send a 
prophet to rebuke them.' 

This follows Rambam [Moreh 1:29]: 
"According to the interpretation that 
means 'angered' the sense of the 
verse is And God was angry with them 
on account of the wickedness of their 


1. Sforno renders: ‘He was grieved', because God does not desire the death of the wicked [but 
that he should repent and live.] 

... As Rav Yehudah said: God was grieved because the execution of judgment is always dis¬ 
pleasing to Him. Similarly, at the time when Israel crossed the Red Sea, when ihe angels came 
as usual to chant their praises before God on that night, God said to them: 'The works of my 
hands are drowning in the sea and you will chant praises?' (Zohar). 
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deeds; as for the phrase lab bflt, 'to His 
heart' this is an anthropomorphism which 
means ‘to Himself', without conveying 
it to anyone, for in the Torah no distinct 
mention is made of any message sent to 
the wicked generation of the flood 
cautioning or threatening them with 
death ..." 

[It would thus seem that Rambam and 
Ramban are in disagreement with the in¬ 
terpretation that verse 3 was said to Noah 
giving the people a 120 year period of proba¬ 
tion to repent, and it also appears to conflict 
with the statement of the Zohar on the next 
verse. When a man wants to take vengeance 
on another he says nothing for fear that if he 
discloses his intention, the other will be on 
guard and escape him. Not so God ... for in 
vain one would try to be on guard against 
Him. So now 'God said: l will blot out man, 
etc.' — He proclaimed His intention through 
Noah and warned them several times, but 
they would not listen. Only then did He ex¬ 
ecute judgment and exterminate them." 

Rambam' s interpretation also apparently 
disagrees with the interpretation (Rashi, 
u.14) that during the long period that Noah 
built the ark he warned the people that a 
flood was imminent unless they repent.] 

Chizkuni renders: God grieved over the 
heart of man [which had fallen prey to evil 
thoughts. Or alternatively: God's heart 
grieved over the imminent destruction of the 
world. 

Hirsch cautions lest, in in¬ 
terpreting anthropomorphisms in 
order to remove speculation of 


God's corporality, we forget that 
God has free-will and personality, 
and that man, too has both 
qualities. When we are told that 
God saw the evil of man, it is to 
make us aware that man is not in¬ 
herently evil. God had to see it 
before He 'knew' it, so to speak. 
Neither man's evil nor the resultant 
destruction of the world were 
predetermined by natural causes. 

7. 'H — And HASHEM saidw 

— i.e. became determined (Ibn Ezra). 

Or, according to Radak [and 
Zohar, see. comm, end of last 
verse]: proclaimed through Noah. 

[God did not punish capricious¬ 
ly — it was only after mankind was 
irreversibly steeped in evil and God 
was grieved to the point of recon¬ 
sideration from Mercy to judgment. 
Cf. Lamentations 3:33 'For He does 
not torment capriciously nor afflict 
man ...' — (everything is in just 
retribution for man's sins).] 

Let no one delude himself: Although 
He is long-suffering, God does not 
overlook transgressions. Man must 
remember that he will ultimately be held 
accountable for his actions, because 
God collects His due and retribution 


1 [Noting that 'Hashem' (which connotes God in His Attribute of Mercy — v. comm, to 1:1, 
2:4) is used in these verses of judgment instead of the more appropriate Elohim ('God'), which 
connotes His Attribute of Justice, the Midrash (33:3) comments: 

'Woe to the wicked who turn the Attribute of Mercy into the Attribute of Justice. For 
wherever ' Hashem • is used it connotes the attribute of mercy, as in the verse 'Hashem. 
Hashem . God merciful and gracious' (Exodus 34:6); nevertheless, here it is written ‘And 
Hashem saw that the wickedness of man was great'; 'and Hashem reconsidered ...'; 'and 
Hashem said I will blot out man'. 

Torah Shelemah suggests that the point might be 'that man's wickedness was so great that 
even in His capacity 'Hashem', the God of mercy. He had to decree destruction upon them; or: 
while it appeared that He was now acting as the God of judgment in truth that very judgment. 
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VI will blot out man whom / created from the face of the 
ground — from man to beast, to creeping things, and 
to birds of the sky; for l have reconsidered My hav¬ 
ing made them.' 


finally comes ... He waits for the oppor¬ 
tune moment when man's evil is great, 
as He acted toward the generation of the 
Flood, granting them an extended 
peribd of apparent immunity but: 
‘When HASHEM saw that man's 
wickedness was great in the earth' ... 
'HASHEM said: I will blot out man' 
(Bamidbar Rabbah). 

DiKn n# nomj — I will blot out 
[the] man. 

The term 'blot' instead of 'slay', 
'destroy', annihilate' is used 
because God said: Man is dust and I 
will blot him out [in the sense of 
'dissolve'] by bringing water upon 
him (Tanchuma; Rashi). 

T do not need armies to destroy 
them! Just as I created the world 
with a word, I will but utter a word 
and destroy them!' (Midrash). 

According to the Sages in the 
Midrash nma means a total dissolv¬ 
ing. Not only death and the decay 
of soft tissue is decreed. Even that 
part of the skeleton which, our 
Sages say, never deteriorates, was 
completely dissolved (Hirsch). 

np^Ki! ’•3? byn — From the face of 
the ground — The world itself was 
not destroyed, but the surface, 


which is alloted to man for his mis¬ 
sion (Hirsch). 

mprt? ly — From man to 

beast — because the latter, too, had 
corrupted their way (Midrash); or, 
since everything was created for the 
sake of man, and he is about to be 
destroyed, what need is there for 
beasts? (Rashi). 

Divto/y '■a ’rupm ^ — For I have 
reconsidered My having made them 
[lit. 'that / made them']. 

[Following Rashi 's alternate in¬ 
terpretation cited to verse 6.] 

Rashi here comments: 'I con¬ 
sidered what to do after having 
made them'. 

Heaven forbid that this repre¬ 
sents a literal change of the divine 
will. Rather it was foreordained that 
the order of creation be changed in 
the future. The original state of the 
world was required by the divine 
will so that it could be possible for 
people upon occasion to enjoy utter 
tranquility such as that which 
reigned in antediluvian times with¬ 
out it being considered an un¬ 
precedented condition (Ha'amek 
Davar). 


stern though it was, would ultimately prove to be an act of mercy, for thereby a higher 
humanity was enabled to arise.' 

As Hirsch elaborates: 

' Hashem . the same mercy, the same God of love that had placed man on earth, now 
proclaims his destruction. Man's corruption was so great, that the very extermination was an 
act of mercy.' 

The more esoteric implications of these matters, according to Ramban, constitute 'a great 
mystery which may not be written. Whoever knows it will understand why the Four Letter 
Name, Hashem, is written here while in the rest of the chapter and in account of the Flood the 
name Elohim, [God of Judgment] is used.' 
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The question is asked here, in / 
Samuel 15:11, and Exodus 32:14: 
How can we associate the concept 
of reconsideration and regret with 
God? We must understand that it is 
impossible for God to promise and 
then change His mind, or find 
Himself unable to carry out His 
promise. Such behavior is possible 
only for humans. But there is 
another form of regret: God created 
man to serve Him and to contribute 
to the divine Glory. If man sins and 
becomes unworthy of this calling, 
and, as a result, is wiped off the 
earth, it seems as if God recanted 
when it is actually man who falls 
short (B'chor Shor). 

It is with this very interpretation 
that Hirsch here and in verse 6 
renders: For l have been caused to 
alter My decision — i.e. by man's 
external provocations and a change 
of circumstances. 

Or HaChaim notes that if the 
cause of man's destruction had been 
only his own sins, then people 
below the age of punishment would 
have been spared. Rather the reason 
is God's regret for having made 
him. If so, even the righteous would 
be included in the Decree. But Noah 
was spared by God's grace (next 
verse). 

8. 'n 10 Nya nil — But [lit. 
'and'] Noah found grace [or: 

' favor *] in God's eyes — i.e. all his 
deeds were beautiful and pleasant 
before Him (Ramban). 

The translation 'but' as antithetic 
follows the Talmud, Sanhedrin 108a 
according to which in the previous 
verse God's regret extended to all, 
Noah included, but that a special 


exception was made for his sake 
because he found grace in God's 
eyes (see Or HaChaim above). 

... And were it not for this special 
grace Noah would have perished, 
too (Midrash Aggadah). 

Since God's plan did not call for a 
total reversal of Creation, Noah was 
able to find favor and be found 
worthy of rebuilding the world as it 
was, but in an altered condition 
(Ha'amek Davar). 

Interesting is the comment of the 
Zohar: 

When Noah was born they gave 
him a name which connoted con¬ 
solation in the hope that it would be 
fulfilled for them as well. His rela¬ 
tion to God, however, is expressed 
by the same letters in reverse order 
- in, favor, a condition that 
benefited only his family. Rav 
Yose said: 'the names of the 
righteous influence their destiny for 
good, and those of the wicked for 
evil. Thus the anagram of Er, the 
wicked son of Judah is in, evil, and 
of him it is written [Gen. 38:7] and 
Er was evil in the sight of HASHEM. 

God's grace was to make possible 
the salvation of Noah's family, for 
otherwise only he would have been 
spared. Although Noah was a 
righteous man, he did not influence 
his generation to know God, 
therefore his merit was insufficient 
to save others. Only a righteous 
person who attempts to make others 
righteous can bring about their 
salvation, because he can then in¬ 
fluence them to repent (Sforno). 

Hirsch concludes the Sidrah with 
the thought that after 1656 years of 
history, God was ready to wipe 
away all creation and carry on His 
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VI 8 But Noah found grace with HASHEM. 
8 


plan with one man and his family. 
As Psalm 29 proclaims, the Presence 
of God feels all that is awesome and 
sublime. Nevertheless, 'n 

HASHEM sat at the Flood: He 
remained firm and unshaken, refus¬ 
ing to compromise His plan for the 
education of mankind. Such firm¬ 
ness is the precondition of peace as 
the psalm concludes TV T! 


toy nx tj-q? 'n pv toyb 
HASHEM will give strength to His 
people, HASHEM will bless His 
people with peace. 


According to the Masoretic note appearing 
at the end of the Sidrah there are 146 verses 
in the Sidra numerically corresponding to the 
mnemonic n"’y)pK and V'H’pTm. The Haf- 
torah begins with Isaiah 42:5 “i0# nb. 
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“pN n»3 ymnb m nyi diko nnn mu/y 
ly vaab po’yan vn nnnn biv vmb d’dk 

biann ■»» nx nmby loamy 
nna y'mnb amnx iyi mn man mu/y 
pD’yan v»n nnnn bau; via 5 ? D’ax “p K 
oba nau; bun wax omax xau/ ly ruab 
There were ten generations from Adam to 
Noah to show how long-suffering [God] 
is, since all these generations antagonized 
Him until He brought the waters of the 
Flood upon them. 

There were ten generations from Noah to 
Abraham to show how long-suffering He 
is, since all these generations antagonized 
Him until our Father Abraham came and 
took the merit of them all (Avos 5:2-3). 

I. Tzaddik — Righteous 

"^here are three words formed from the same root, 
x expressing the same concept pny, p“W, and npiar. 
Tzaddik is a righteous person; tzedek is justice in a 
court of law; tzedakah is 'charity.' Three words. In 
common parlance and understanding they are com¬ 
monly taken as three widely varying ideals: People 
think of a tzaddik as a 'righteous person' who 
engages in religious ritual, other-worldly pursuits, or 
even asceticism. Tzedakah , charity and benevolence 
based on the circumstances of one in need, is far 
removed from tzedek the strict and scrupulous ap¬ 
plication of principles of law without regard to the 
need or circumstances of the litigants. 


Three 

Words 

Three words formed 
from the same root, 
expressing the same 
concept p’TY, p-|Y, 
and npiY. 
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Whether in his 
personal life, his 
legal dealings, or his 
disbursements to the 
needy, a Jew must 
see himself as an 
administrator of 
justice. 

Three 
Forms of 
Justice 


Judgments are not 
handed down from 
on high; they are 
simply expressions 
of fairness and right 
as defined by the 
Torah. 


But the Hebrew language teaches us otherwise. All 
three words are derived from justice. All three 
concepts are different expressions of the same 
theme: that God has created the world with a plan 
and that every human being must see himself as an 
executor of that plan. Whether in his personal life, 
his legal dealings, or his disbursements to the needy, 
a Jew must see himself as an administrator of justice, 
apportioning his emotions, time, wisdom, and 
resources according to the wishes of their ultimate 
Owner. 


ubi bi Ktem t<b ustttoa biy ifcrjm Kb 

u&tpn p“iy? bl“u ^5 t ir^rj 
Do no wrong in judgment. Do not favor 
the poor, and show no honor to the great; 
with justice shall you judge your neighbor 
(Lev. 19:15). 

The verse concludes with the positive command 
that complements and summarizes the three negative 
commands with which it begins. In order to do p“iy, 
justice, properly, the judge must see every person 
standing before him, rich or poor, as IrPQJf, his 
neighbor, entitled to the same rights and privileges, 
subject to the same obligations and duties as he is 
himself. His judgments are not handed down from 
on high; they are simply expressions of fairness and 
right as defined by the Torah (Hirsch). 

rnnn ^bi • • • ulayn fin lb atpn 

Tppb$ ri ^pb nfm 
You must return the security to him ... 
that he may bless you, and it shall be for 
you as a righteous duty (tzedakah) before 
HASHEM, your God (Deut. 24:13). 

The holder of a security pledge from a poor man 
must return it if it is needed: bedding by night and 
clothing by day. This is absolutely required, yet the 
Talmud (Shavuos 44a) infers from the use of the 
word tzedakah that the return is an act of generosity. 
From this is derived the legal principle that byn 
patytt rrnp rnn, a creditor acquires certain rights of 
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ownership in a pledge (ibid). A strange paradox: the 
creditor owns the pledge yet he is dutifully required 
to pursue the needy debtor to return it as is needed; 

The law requires the law requires him to return, yet it is regarded as an 
him t° reiurn, yef it Q f c h ar jtyi There is no paradox at all. Even 

15 regarded as an act J r 

of charity! 'charity' is no more the doing of what is right. 

As soon as you perceive that what you 
are doing is only your duty, your vocation, 
your task as a human being and as a Jew ... 
[you will] act with no other purpose than 
to fulfill the will of your Father in Heaven, 
and to give light and warmth and nourish¬ 
ment just as a ray of sunlight gives light in 

Why should Cod the service of God. Why should God give 

give you more than y 0U more than you need unless He in- 

^^intended^make tended to make you the administrator of 

you the treasurer of this blessing for the benefit of others, the 

his treasures? . , . _ 

treasurer or his treasures? every penny 
you can spare is not yours, but should 
become a tool for bringing blessing to 
others. ... That is why our Sages prefer to 
give the beautiful name of tzedakah to this 
act of charity by means of material goods. 
For tzedakah is the justice which gives to 
every creature that which God allots to it 
(Horeb). 


Tzaddik as 
Judge 


A tzaddik, too, is one who exercises justice. He 
knows that he is but the treasurer, not the owner, of 
the entire store of human and material resources. The 


a t ddk marching orders of his life are contained in the 
one who exercises Torah. For him to do otherwise than to carry them 
justice. ou t meticulously would be a lack of justice that is 
comparable to robbery? For, indeed, if he were to 
make use of the breath of life, the spark of intel¬ 
ligence, the potential of wealth in ways opposed to 
the will of God, is he not misappropriating them 
from the Owner who has entrusted him with their 


management? 

Therefore, the prophet says of the wealthy who do 
not assist the needy DD’rQa ‘Oyii ribta, the robbery of 
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If the rich were 
entrusted with 
abundance, are they 
not thieves if they 
hoard it all for 
themselves? 


Whether man will 
deal justly or be a 
'thief' is left to him. 


But one thing must 
be clear: Whatever 
he needs for his 
mission will be 
provided him. 


the poor is in your homes (Isaiah 3:14). If the rich 
were entrusted with abundance, are they not thieves 
if they hoard it all for themselves? 

Therefore, the Zohar says that the person who 
performs a sin or neglects a commandment has stolen 
from the Divine Presence. If life and strength were 
given him to serve God and he appropriates them for 
the satisfaction of his own desires, has he not stolen 
them from their Giver? 

Whether man will deal justly or be a 'thief' is left 
to him. Before an embryo is conceived, an angel says 
before God, 'What shall this drop become — a strong 
man or a weakling, a wise man or a fool, a rich man 
or a pauper? But whether he will be wicked or 
righteous is not foreordained (Niddah 16b). 

Man is created with his treasury of potential and, 
as life goes on, it is filled or depleted. What he is to 
have has been decided before his birth; what he does 
with it is left to him. Each individual human being is 
born with a mission all his own. The magnate's is not 
that of the scholar, and vice versa. Obviously, the 
child born with the mission of being the teacher of 
the generation is endowed with the brilliance of intel¬ 
lect, memory, and analytical powers to do so. The 
one who is expected to become a supporter of Torah 
and the poor will be given great wealth. The mental 
and material treasures of a human being are the tools 
he is given to accomplish the goal God set for him, 
and the tools can be used well or they can be wasted. 
Money can find its way to worthy causes or it can be 
invested in a quest for more wealth; or it can be 
squandered at roulette wheels. Man will be called to 
account for how wisely and 'righteously' he has 
utilized the gifts placed in his trust. But one thing 
must be clear: whatever he needs for his mission will 
be provided him (Michtav MeEliyahu). 
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II. Noah 


•prma mn pn* W'k m 
Noah was a righteous man; he was perfect 
in his generation (Gen. 6:9). 


Perfect T he , Torah testifies that Noah was totally 
T addik righteous, a tzaddik . By definition he was a man 
whose life was an unending pattern of justice. Like 
the righteous judge who apportions fairly between 
.the claims of those who appear before him, Noah 
dealt with the myriad conflicting claims that make up 
every human life, and apportioned his time and 
patience, his wisdom and knowledge, his wealth and 
property between himself, his family, and his 
neighbors. God's testimony to Noah's righteousness 
is the most eloquent of statements; an un¬ 
impeachable guarantee that his every act was 
measured and considered — and just. 

Yet we find declarations about Noah that seem to 
contradict the lofty characterization of him as a tzad- 
The Midrash says dik . The Midrash says that Noah was saved from the 

'not N becauZ a 5 he a wa S Flood on ty because he found grace in the eyes of God 
deserving! — but not because he was deserving! Noah himself is 
quoted in the Midrash as saying to God, “tu/Ni ’JKI 
Drib ’ri HDi •»rpwy p iu/y, 'And as for me, what 
they [the sinful generation] have done, I have done 
equally; what is the difference between me and 
them?' 


What was the sin of the generation that caused the 
verdict against them to be sealed? Robbery (see 6:13 
Noah declared and Comm.). Yet Noah declared himself guilty of 
himself guilty of their sin, and the Midrash states that his salvation 

was nothing but an act of mercy because he found 
grace in God's eyes. How are we to understand that 
'righteous' Noah, the tzaddik who apportioned every 
aspect of his existence to the proper service of God 
could be considered on a par with the corrupt and 
degenerate rabble that caused 1656 years of the 
history of creation to be washed away in the 
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How can we 
associate the sin of 
robbery with Noah? 


Had he chastized 
and taught, 
mankind might have 
listened and heeded 
and survived. 


cataclysmic Flood? And how can we associate the sin 
of robbery with Noah? 

Zohar says that Noah sinned in not having 
chastised his fellow men. Therefore, the destructive, 
murderous waters of the Flood are called m ’Q, the 
waters of Noah (Isaiah 54:9) — the waters were his 
responsibility because, had he fulfilled his respon¬ 
sibility fully, the waters might never have come. Had 
he chastized and taught, done more than set a tower¬ 
ing personal example of righteousness, then man¬ 
kind might have listened and heeded and survived. 
And the mission of Adam might not have ended in 
torrential failure. 

Yet he did chastise: 

...rant- bunn ttq ’b “my inx ma 
too tom mb npi vby pnn vrw 
[God said] I had one spokesman in that 
generation, Noah! They humiliated him, 
called him reviled old man! (Midrash). 


With¬ 

holding 

Speech 


What is more, to 
withhold speech 
where it is needed is 
itself considered 
robbery. 


Yes, righteous Noah indeed fulfilled his minimum 
obligations without flaw. His 'justice' could not be 
faulted. But he could have done more, and great peo¬ 
ple can be dealt with as severely for not doing right 
as for doing wrong. To speak sinfully incurs God's 
wrath. In the time of the Temple, malicious gossip 
was punished by njnY, divinely visited leprosy, but 
there was another way to earn this punishment that 
forced its victim into isolation from his fellows and 
embarrassing spiritual impurity — withholding 
speech at a time when it could be beneficial to others. 
To live amid sin and to have the opportunity to help 
eradicate it by speaking up, by reasoning, by chastis¬ 
ing, by teaching, by pleading — and not to do so, is 
equally guilty (Zohar). 

What is more, to withhold speech where it is 
needed is itself considered robbery. When Sarah ac¬ 
cused Abraham of not supporting her against ar¬ 
rogant, rebellious Hagar, she said, ^pby ■'Oipn, my 
wrong [that / endure] is upon you (Gen. 16:5). Rashi 
explains that Abraham was to blame for Sarah's 
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humiliation because he refrained from reproving 
Sarah used the same Hagar. Sarah used the same word in berating Abra- 

Abraham tha?God ham that God used in sealin 8 the decree against the 
used in sealing the generation of the Flood — Don, robbery — for not to 

d g C eneratfonof *the °ff er support can be equivalent to educating for evil. 

flood. In this sense, Noah who chastised, but not 

Noah who chastised, enou 8 h ' condemned himself for sharing the sin and 
but not enough, the guilt of his generation. He, too, was guilty of 
condemned himself robbery, because he refrained from doing more 

than the strict dictates of righteousness required him 
to (Shem MiShmuel). 

III. Noah and Abraham 


The 

Difficulty 


In the brilliant 
insights of the 
Sages, 

contradictions and 
disputes are really 
nothing more than 
different views of 
the seventy facets of 
Torah. 


u/-»i mu/b wiK punn irrna-m on 

■»K33b ini* punnu/ 
The verse says that Noah was a right¬ 
eous man in his generation . Some of our 
Sages explain this in praise of Noah: if he 
was righteous in an evil generation, 
imagine how much greater he would have 
been in a time of righteous people. Other 
Sages interpret it as an indirect criticism: 
he was considered righteous in his genera¬ 
tion compared to the corruption sur¬ 
rounding him. Had he lived in Abraham's 
time, he would have been insignificant (see 
Rashi; Gen. 6:9). 

The righteousness of Noah is beyond dispute — 
the Torah proclaims it unequivocally. Tanchuma 
Yashan (quoted in Torah Sheleima) says that Noah's 
righteousness was equivalent to Abraham's. How are 
we to understand and resolve these differing views of 
Noah? 

The explanation lies in a heightened perception of 
human capability. The key question is not whether 
Noah's greatness was equal to Abraham's. As we 
often find in the brilliant insights of the Sages, con¬ 
tradictions and disputes are really nothing more than 
different views of the seventy facets of Torah. The 
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heavenly scales weigh differently than do ours. 
Righteousness in God's eyes is measured by how 
well one judges in the universe of his own being. The 
The genius must genius must serve God in his way by utilizing his 

utilizing his cities to their maximum. So must the baker, the 

So must the baker, laborer, the teacher, the homemaker. Each one must 

the teacher Ihl a ^ a * n perfection on his own terms. In the heavenly 
homemaker, scale, the great scholar who uses half of his mind's 
potential is honored but slightly for the great 
knowledge gained by using half his capacity; he is 
dealt with harshly for not having done twice as 
much. On the other hand, the laborer whose free mo¬ 


ments are spent struggling over a chapter of 
Mishnah to the limits of his mental capacity, may 
rightly earn immense reward. □ 1 D“i rmn iT'Spn pK 
myttf kSk, The Holy One, blessed be He, does not 
count the pages, but the hours. 

When the Torah testifies that Noah was a perfect 
tzaddik, no room is left for quibble about his 
greatness. Wherein, then, lay the superiority of 
Abraham? It is a superiority that we find expressed 
not only in the Talmudical statement quoted by 
Rashi; but in the Mishnah (Avos 5:2-3) cited above: 
Noah survived the destruction caused by the failure 
of the first ten generations, but Abraham did much 
more: he was so great that he earned for himself all 
the reward that should have been the lot of the ten 


generations that preceded him. Abraham succeeded 
If we properly where all others failed, but how did he become more 

Un< ^tzaddik * then the righteous than Noah? If we properly understood the 
same pedestal term tzaddik as referring to a person who attains the 

S ^ 1 °both 1 hioah°and stan dard set ^ or him by God, then the same pedestal 
Abraham, should have borne both Noah and Abraham. 


Abram Abraham was born Abram (11:26). His destiny was 
Outgrows t0 k e the moral leader of the nation of Aram. 

m Had he fulfilled that mission and nothing more, he 
» ,, . would have been 'righteous.' But he did more. A 

ISSlOtl h uman h as the ca p ac ity to rise above his mission. 
a human has the “Through dedication, prayer, love of God — all the at- 

capacity to nse 0 / 

above his mission, tributes of the greatest figures — it is possible for a 
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person to fulfill the mission set forth for him and be 
granted a new, higher one — just as it is possible for 
someone to fail so utterly that it becomes impossible 
for him ever to attain the good for which he was 
created. When that tragedy occurs, he becomes one 
of the most miserable of people: those for whom the 
possibility of repentance is foreclosed. 

Abram's name was Abram's name was changed to Abraham because, 
Ch Abraham as f he Torah says, Qvte pEn UK, / have made 

you the [moral] father of a multitude of nations 
(Gen. 17:5). As Rashi explains, he had outgrown his 
mission. No longer was he the 'father' merely of 
Aram, henceforth he was to become the 'father' of all 
mankind setting a moral standard that would become 
the goal of the next four millenia of human history 
and that would bring the Glory of God to earth on 
Mount Sinai, in the parchment and letters of the 
Torah, and, finally, in the very being of his descen¬ 
dants. This aspect of Abraham's greatness oversha- 
Noah fulfilled his dowed Noah's. Noah fulfilled his mission — he even 

Abraham'rcse'above attempted to reprove his generation. But Abraham 
his mission and rose above his mission and thereby gained a new one. 
thereby gamed^a g ecause sanctified God's Name far above the ex¬ 
tent for which he was created, he earned the merit 
which would have belonged to all the others had they 
done what they were created to. 

Noah faulted himself for not having done more. 
He could have. Abraham did. That a 'perfect tzaddik' 
is taken to account for not having done much more 
Awesome ^ an s ^ ou ^ have been expected to is in itself an 
achievement is eloquent tribute to his greatness. Awesome achieve- 

expected only from men t is expected only from people of awesome 

pe0p,e0, ~s greatness (Michtav MeEliyahu). 


j. The number 'ten' in Scripture or the Oral Torah, is a 
^ . n reference to the Ten Heavenly Emanations by means 

Lrenerations w hich God's Presence descends from heaven and 

makes itself manifest. Thus we have the mwy 
Th g reference fo" the JTHtttOD, the ten statements with which God created 
Ten Heavenly heaven and earth; nnmn mwy. Ten Command- 
Emanations ments . mj-pgj rnu/y, ten tests of Abraham; and ttt/y 
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Of the same order 
were the ten 
generations from 
Adam to Noah and 
the ten from Noah 
to Abraham. 


Had man been 
worthy, the 
equivalent of Moses 
would have 
appeared to receive 
the Torah. But 
mankind was not 
worthy. 


Once again Cod set 
in motion the chain 
of development that 
was to culminate in 
man's perfection 
and the giving of the 
Torah. 


the ten plagues upon Egypt. All of these 
phenomena were aspects of revelation. Through 
each, man and the universe were elevated to new 
perceptions of God's holiness and presence. 

Of the same order were the ten generations from 
Adam to Noah and the ten from Noah to Abraham. 
The number ten was not coincidental; God had a 
plan of development which was to proceed and 
develop until it reached its spiritual culmination in 
ten generations. The master plan of creation was 
Torah and it was to enable man to perfect himself 
through the study of Torah and the performance of 
its commands that heaven and earth were created (see 
Overview: Torah). The divine intention was that 
God's Presence be revealed behind the obscurity of 
earth's hiddenness (see Overview: Creation) through 
Adam, and that man's perception of it grow and in¬ 
tensify stage by stage, emanation by emanation, until 
the tenth generation when it was to reach its climax. 
Then, the Torah would be given and all mankind 
would achieve God's final purpose and become 
’ll} D’aniD a kingdom of priests and a 

holy nation (Exodus 19:6). 

Zohar writes that this goal is alluded to in the word 
— itera Kin oattfa 'since he is hut flesh' (Gen. 
6:3) — which has the numerical value of nu/b, Moses. 
Had man been worthy, the equivalent of Moses 
would have appeared to receive the Torah. But 
mankind was not worthy; instead of attaining 
perfection,man moved in a downward spiral of 
idolatry, degeneration, and corruption until the 
Flood blotted him out. 

The process was to begin again from righteous 
Noah who signaled a new and better beginning by 
bringing offerings of thanksgiving and dedication to 
God after the deluge. Once again God set in motion 
the chain of development that was to culminate in 
man's perfection and the giving of the Torah. Again, 
man did not rise to the challenge. The ten generations 
sinned increasingly, angering God more and more, 
even attempting to challenge His mastery of the earth 
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and do battle with Him by erecting their Tower of 
Babel (Gen. 11:1-9; see comm.). But this chain of ten 
had a different ending than the earlier one. Had it 
ended in total failure, then no one can know what 
sort of misfortune might have been visited upon 
man. Instead it ended with Abraham. By his own 
greatness,, a greatness he proved by elevating himself 
through a succession of ten tests, he achieved in his 
person what all ten generations had failed to do. 


Until 

Abraham 

The first series of 
generations was 
wiped out without a 
memory; the second 
series attained in 
Abraham what it 
was destined to 
accomplish. 


'His two kidneys 
became like two 
teachers teaching 
him Torah and 
wisdom'. 


The first series of generations was wiped out with¬ 
out a memory; the second series attained in Abra¬ 
ham what it was destined to accomplish. By not be¬ 
ing equal to its mission, the rest of mankind lost its 
birthright of holiness: before then, all of mankind 
was meant to share the gift of Torah and be the 
chariot bearing God's Presence. All of mankind bore 
within itself the sparks of holiness that should have 
grown into a fire of spirituality. But they weren't 
nurtured and would have become extinguished — 
had not Abraham risen to such heights that he could 
become the abode of all the world's holiness. The un¬ 
welcome holy sparks left their unwilling hosts and 
lodged in Abraham. They all antagonized God, “IV 
obD "DU/ bnpi arr"DK tOU/, until Abraham came and 
earned the merit of them all. 

'Abraham performed the commandments of the 
Torah before they were given,' even the Rabbinic in¬ 
junctions of the future (Yoma 28b). 'His two kidneys 
became like two teachers teaching him Torah and 
wisdom' (Midrash), because he reached so high a 
level that his own words and thoughts became 
Torah; he united himelf with the mind of God until 
his own thoughts and wisdom became identical with 
God's (see Overview: Torah). Thus, in more than a 
symbolic sense, the Divine Plan was fulfilled and 
Torah was 'given' — not to the flawed generation of 
Babel — it was dispersed; not by giving the Tablets 
and the Torah in its present form — that was left for 
Moses and the children of Israel. But the Torah was 
given and nurtured in Abraham who, in a real sense, 
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began a new history of the world. Now, there are 
m ’33, the children of Noah: the non-Jewish world 
which has the Noachic Laws and its own capacity to 
fulfill the Divine Will; and 3j7im nm3K ’in, the 
Children of the Patriarchs whose history begins with 

The word o^n, Abraham. Fittingly does the Zohar say that the word 

W !he flooiTo/TJie when they were created (Gen. 5:2), which in- 

Cenerations of Man troduces the Book of the Generations of Man, is 

S SP kners°nr<ii$ spelled with the letters Dn33t<, Abraham; the crea- 
Abratiam. tion of man is an allusion to Abraham because he 
became its culmination and purpose. 

IV. Crucial Moments 


The Sixth 
Century 


There are years and 
generations that 
were destined for 
revelation. 


From the moment of 
creation, that year 
was foreordained to 
be a time of 
awesome Godly 
manifestation. 


F T*he Divine Plan has decreed that there be times 
when particular manifestations of holiness are 
visited upon earth. It is so in the annual calendar: the 
first ten days of Tishrei are days of judgment. Pass- 
over is a time of freedom, Tisha B'Av is a time of 
potential greatness that, unrealized, became the day 
of suffering and woe (see Overview, ArtScroll edi¬ 
tion of Eichah). It is also so in the broad sweep of 
history: there are years and generations that were 
destined for revelation. One of them was the year of 
the Flood; another was the year of the dispersion. 

... m v.nb r»3tf nlN» vy) n3^3 
nirijK] na*i nin^i bs 

inns: 

T 

In the six hundredth year of the life of 
Noah ... all the fountains of the great 
deep burst forth and the windows of the 
heavens were opened (Gen. 7:11). 

Zohar comments that the 'wellsprings of the deep' 
refers to the wisdom from below, man's capability 
through the Oral Torah to broaden and develop the 
wisdom of Torah. The 'windows of heavens' refers 
to the Written Torah, God's gift from heaven. From 
the moment of creation, that year was foreordained 
to be a time of awesome Godly manifestation. Had 
man been worthy, he would have received the Writ- 
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ten and Orah Torahs and been worthy of broadening 
and deepening it through the Oral Torah. 

The six hundredth The six hundredth year of Noah's life was chosen 
year of Noah's life as a year when a flood of wisdom would descend 

was chosen as a year . , i -r . c 

when a flood of upon earth. But tike all heavenly girts, man is tree to 

wisdom would d ec id e how he will use it or whether he will be 
descend upon earth. _ . , . 

worthy to receive it. Rambam points out that 
material blessings can be extended to a pious person 
to enable him more easily to fulfill commandments. 
Secure in his livelihood, he can study Torah without 
anxiety, purchase what he needs to follow the 
Torah's precepts, and contribute generously to 
charities. The recipient of such blessings can easily 
find himself tempted by his new-found ability to 
gratify his senses and savor the earth's pleasures. By 
abusing God's blessing, he may cause it to be 
removed from him or it may remain with him to 
become the instrument of his punishment as he falls 
prey to the anxiety, rivalry, jealousy, and greed that 
so often follow in the train of misused wealth. 


So unworthy were 
they that 'water' — 
which in God's 
spiritual world 
refers to wisdom — 


The generation of Noah should have been 
beneficiary of min kSk O’Q pH, Water as an al¬ 
legorical reference to Torah. But they were un¬ 
worthy. So unworthy were they that water' — which 


beearne^the water j n G oc p s spiritual world refers to wisdom — became 
blotted out man. the water of the Flood that blotted out man. 


A New generation of the Dispersion, too, was destined 
p , i for a blossoming of knowledge. They settled in the 
0 en Id Shin'ar which, the Sages teach, was 

Babylonia, the land where the Oral law flourished 
- most in Talmudic times. They united to build a city, 
□u/ 12 b ntyyyi lufjoi bippi, and a tower whose 

top may reach to heaven, and let us make a name 
in the land of Torah (Gen. 11:4). In the land of Torah they resolved to as- 

they resolved to cenc ] t0 heaven and make their mark. What a mark 
ascend to heaven 

and make their they could have made! How heavenly they could 
ma \^y h could m hlve have become! How apt their setting was! The gift of 
made! Torah was ready for them, but instead of purifying 
themselves to receive it from God, they became the 
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They became the 
vassals of Nimrod, 
hunter of animals 
and captor of 
humans. 


Unity and 
brotherhood are so 
precious before God 
that He even 
overlooks grievous 
sins when they are 
present. 


But there was one 
man. He was forty- 
eight years old and 
he knew that his 
master was Has HEM, 
not Nimrod. 


vassals of Nimrod, hunter of animals and captor of 
humans. 

They had unity — a blessed virtue that was a 
prerequisite to Israel's acceptance of the Torah at 
Sinai (Exodus 19:2 see Rashi). 

The generations during the closing 
period of the First Temple committed the 
three cardinal sins of idolatry, adultery, 
and murder, causing the Destruction and 
Exile. The generations of the Second Tem¬ 
ple were pious and studied Torah but they 
were conquered and exiled because of 
D3n ntOU/, hatred without cause (see Over¬ 
view, ArtScroll edition of Eichah). Which 
generation was greater? Look at the result: 
the Exile after the First Temple was 
relatively brief and a new Temple was 
built. The last Exile still endures (Yoma 
9a). 

Unity and brotherhood are so precious before God 
that He even overlooks grievous sins when they are 
present (Meshech Chochmah). 

The generation of the Dispersion had all the prere¬ 
quisites for greatness, but they abused them and, so, 
lost the opportunity to become the fulfillment of 
God's plan. 

But there was one man among them who was not 
swept along by the tide. He was forty-eight years old 
and he knew that his master was HASHEM, not 
Nimrod. Because he persevered, the blessing of 
Torah that was destined for his countrymen con¬ 
centrated upon him. He recognized at the age of three 
that there had to be a single God Who created and 
ruled the universe. Now, at forty-eight, he ex¬ 
perienced a new revelation of Godly wisdom — of 
Torah — in the year and the place destined for revela¬ 
tion — and recognized his Creator as he never had 
before. His name was Abram and the Sages say p 
liom n* Ton rrn, at the age of forty- 

eight, Abram recognized his Creator (Midrash). 
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. , Zohar wrote that there would be another deluge of 

/ \nO trier w j sc j om U pon the earth — in the sixth century of the 
Opportunity sixth millenium: the years 5500-5600 (1739-40 — 

1839-40 CE). It would seem that the world again 
stood at a crossroads during that century. Had Israel 
been completely worthy, it would have been bathed 
in the primeval light that was stored in Torah (see 
Overview: Torah); it would have been elevated 
beyond description, and — who knows? — perhaps 
the final redemption would have come. Had Israel 
been entirely unworthy, the wisdom might have 
gone through other channels and found its way to 
secular elements, or worse. 

The sixth century of A cursory study of history reveals that the sixth 
£ centuf y of the 5ixth millenium was indeed a fateful 

one. one. For Israel, it produced the parallel schools of the 
Baal Shem Tov and Vilna Gaon; in Poland Rabbi 
Akiva Eiger set standards of profundity; in Hungary 
the Chasam Sofer emerged, in Germany Rav Samson 
Raphael Hirsch began saving a lost nation with the 
Nineteen Letters and Horeb, the seeds of the Lithua¬ 
nian Yeshiva movement were planted in Volozhin, 
and throughout Europe so brilliant a galaxy of 
gaonim was active in writing and teaching that the 
century has been described as ny“T “ill, the Genera¬ 
tion of Knowledge, the same title used for the 
generation that spent forty years in the desert, living 
through daily miracles and learning from Moses, 
Aaron, and Miriam. 

In the secular world, the Industrial Revolution 
began, ushering in the Age of Technology; in 
political life the American and French Revolutions 
changed man's thinking about government; and 
Marx and Engel were writing the books that would 
change his thinking about himself. In art, science, 
communication, medicine and other fields, what we 
call modern society was beginning to take shape. 
And the United States was becoming the future 
refuge for Jewish dispersions of the next century and 
a half. 
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Unlearned 

Lessons 

Rational man has a 
confounding 
capacity to 
rationalize and 
explain away the 
hand of God. 

Abram recognized 
his Maker and 
Nimrod recognized 
his own sword and 
bow. 

Surely he told his 
great grandchildren 
that a merciful God 
could turn wrathful 
in the face of such 
iniquity. 


Most tragic of all, 
we refuse to see the 
gloved Hand of 
God. He knocks at 
the door, but we 
install pick-proof 
locks to keep out 
intruders. 


Let us think only at our peril that man learns easily 
from the mistakes of his past. Rational man has a 
confounding capacity to rationalize and explain 
away the hand of God. 

In Babel, Abram recognized his Maker and 
Nimrod recognized his own sword and bow. Noah 
was still alive as were his three sons — four people 
who were eye witnesses to the Flood, including the 
noble, righteous patriarch of the human race. Surely 
Noah cried out against the lunacy of building the 
futile tower in an insane effort to ascend to heaven 
and compete with God. Surely he told his great 
grandchildren that a merciful God could turn 
wrathful in the face of such iniquity. And Abram 
who would spend a lifetime of kindness in drawing 
people close to God's service was unafraid of Nimrod 
and his threats of death; Abram, too, surely 
protested. But the people didn't listen. 

uuvsnn vpnn D’ow voini nr?K nnt< 
ib uron iKin .bn»n ’wn nuw duo 

maw 

They said: Once every 1656 years, the 
heavens tremble [causing a deluge] as it did 
in the days of the Flood. Let us build a sup¬ 
port for it! (Midrash). 

Had there been a Flood? Of course! But it was due 
to material causes and we can prevent it from ever 
happening again. How often man sees but refuses to 
observe! We read our history books and understand 
how wars and famines could have been prevented, 
but we do not prevent the next one. Instead we con¬ 
coct schemes that justify past failures or create worse 
ones. Most tragic of all, we refuse to see the gloved 
Hand of God regulating the universe — and we lose 
priceless opportunities to climb out of the morass of 
a life where God is hidden. He knocks at the door, 
but we install pick-proof locks to keep out intruders. 

Noah was perfect and righteous. He could save his 
family, but not the world. Abram, too, was perfect 
and righteous and he salvaged the sparks of holiness 
from the madness of Babel. But then he added a new 
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dimension to his mission by becoming Abraham, 
leader of all the world. He was so great that he ac¬ 
quired all the merit that had been trodden underfoot 
by his own generation and all those before. In so do¬ 
ing, he realized and fulfilled the purpose of creation 
and earned for his children the most treasured gift 
that God could bestow on any of his creatures — 
Torah. 

V. The Ark 


The Robber 


That another human 
being must suffer in 
the interest of his 
self gratification 
does not faze him. 


The murderer wants 
the object of his lust. 
And if the life of 
another human 
being bars the 
achievement of his 
goal — he will shed 
blood to gain it. 


r J^he Flood was precipitated by Unn, robbery. God 
can endure patiently all varieties of sin, waiting 
for repentance, exacting punishment, building for 
better times in the future. But robbery represents an 
unpardonable low in human behavior because it 
shows man as a selfish being concerned with himself 
alone even at the expense of others. By definition, 
one who engages in robbery is not merely one whose 
primary interest is the satisfaction of his own ap¬ 
petite. The robber gratifies his own lust by taking 
from another. His life is a series of taking, stealing, 
looting. That another human being must suffer in 
the interest of his self gratification does not faze him. 

As Meshech Ch.och.mah demonstrates, God toler¬ 
ated Israel's most grievous sins as long as they were 
loyal to and considerate of one another. The present 
exile, Golus Edom, the Exile of Edom, was brought 
about by Rome which, the Sages teach, was 
descended from Esau. His dominant characteristic 
was violence and murder. That, too, is akin to rob¬ 
bery. The murderer wants the object of his lust. So 
much does he want it that he will allow nothing to 
stand in his way. And if the life of another human 
being bars the achievement of his goal — he will shed 
blood to gain it. Because Israel in the declining years 
of the Second Commonwealth sinned in its social life 
through jealousy, hatred, and failure to extend 
themselves for the benfit of one another, they were 
placed under the domination of the nation that ex- 
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emplified cruel selfishness. 

The form of an exile The form of an exile is always determined by the 

is always determined s j n causec J it because the purpose of an exile is to 

by the sin that ... , r 

caused it. expiate the sin and bring about repentance. The 
destruction of the First Temple was caused because 
Israel sunk into lust (see Overview, ArtScroll edition 
of Eichah). It was exiled in the hands of Babylonia, a 
nation that was the leading oriental example of 
pleasure-seeking hedonism. The exile fit the sin. The 
next exile, too, brought about by selfishness was im¬ 
posed by the most cruelly selfish of nations (Michtav 
M eEliyahu). 

The Ark's save eart ^y by means of an ark and 
r miraculous salvation from the ravages of the Flood 

5 would hardly have sufficed if the sin that finally 
caused the Flood had remained totally unredeemed. 
Therefore, the ark had to be more than a protection 
against the raging elements without; it had to enclose 
within it a disparate collection of thousands of 
creatures led and cared for by Noah and his family, 
forcing them together, imposing upon them an 
awesome regimen of selflessness that allowed not a 
free moment for self-indulgence. Thereby, a human 
tradition was re-imposed. Cain asked 'Am I my 
brother's keeper?' Noah answered, 'Yes. I am the 
keeper of everyone, from human being to gnat, from 
docile iamb to voracious lion.' 

For Noah personally, this was a vital lesson. He 
was taken to task for not having shown sufficient 
concern for his generation, for not reproving them, 
praying for them — saving them. He had been con¬ 
tent to protect his own righteousness. His labors in 
the ark demonstrated to him that he must feel a 
responsibility for all others (Harav David Cohen). 

The total care and maintenance of the ark and its 
inhabitants became the responsibility of Noah. The 
Midrash relates that he was crippled by a blow from 
a lion angry that its repast was once delayed. There 
were miracles enough in the ark and it would have 
been a simple matter for God to provide each animal 
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with fresh sustenance day by day in its own 
chamber. At the very least, there could surely have 
been a way to spare Noah the excruciating task of 
trudging from chamber to chamber throughout the 
day to bring food for each living creature. 

Of course, his task could have been eased, but that 
would have destroyed a vital function of the ark. For 
the ark was an incubator of goodness. A necessary 
ingredient of the salvation was God's command that 
the conditions for future survival be developed in the 
ark. So Noah and his family became caretakers for all 
surviving animal life, laboring, trudging, serving, so 
that when the progenitors of humanity emerged 
from the ark to rebuild the deluged remains of the 
earth, they would do it with a reborn awareness of 
the role of man as a caring, unselfish being (Harav 
Gifter). 

VI. Shem and Japheth 

T^he characteristics of Shem and Japheth were 
different, but they were intended to be com¬ 
plementary. Every nation has its particular role in the 
development of the world. One has strength, another 
agricultural, another maritime, another business 
skills. Japheth was blessed with beauty and sen¬ 
sitivity; Shem with holiness and the Divine Presence. 
Of the many nations descending from both, the bles¬ 
sing of Japheth took root in Yavan, Greece, while the 
blessing of Shem rested on Israel. 

But these blessings were never meant to exist in 
equal independence of one another. Noah said, 

du/ ’bnKD jbu/’’) d^hSk 113? 
May God extend [the boundaries of] 
Japheth, but He will dwell in the tents of 
Shem (9:27 see Commentary). 

The Sages see another teaching in the name HD’, 
Japheth, and in the word Noah used to bless him: 
1^3’, may He extend. They find both words derived 
from rtEP, beautiful. Thus Japheth, as exemplified by 


Greece and 
Israel 

The characteristics 
of Shem and 
Japheth were 
different, but they 
were intended to be 
complementary. 
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These gifts are 
meant to be used 
with pix, justice, to 
do the will of He 
Who created and 
implanted them 
within the human 
mind. 


Greek language and 
culture is an empty 
flourish if it is used 
for its own sake. 


If beauty and 
culture are deified 
for their own sake, 
then they become a 
curse instead of a 
blessing. 


Grecian culture, became the primary expression on 
earth of the arts, the spiritual ancestor of drama, 
poetry, music, sculpture, sport, philosophy, and so 
on. But these gifts are no different from other tools 
which God has provided man to attain his primary 
calling in creation. They are meant to be used with 
plX justice, to do the will of He Who created and 
implanted them within the human mind (see above 
Overview: Noah and Abraham). Therefore, the 
Talmud teaches: 

wn) ns’ bv wars* kik “in to^n n nnK 
uw ’brito kpp (Du/ v, un mar» nau; 
The beauty of Japheth [the Greek 
language, the most beautiful of tongues 
(Rashi)] should be in the tents of Shem 
(Megillah 9b). 

This interpretation of Noah's blessing was used by 
the Sages to permit the translation of the Five Books 
of Moses into Greek (ibid.). Greek language and 
culture is an empty flourish if it is used for its own 
sake; its existence is justified only if it is utilized to 
beautify the tents of Shem — the study of Torah and 
the pursuit of holiness. It is true that sages from 
Solomon to the Vilna Gaon knew the sciences, but 
this knowledge was pure and holy only as an out¬ 
growth and handmaiden of Torah, its ultimate 
source and purpose. If beauty and culture are deified 
for their own sake, then they become a curse instead 
of a blessing. 


Japheth's 
Role 


As Hirsch explains Noah's blessing: 

Japheth represents the meeting-place of 
the hot, unbridled sensuality of Ham and 
the spiritual, intellectual striving of Shem. 
The seeker of beauty, the artist, is open to 
external stimuli. He is sensitive and easily 
moved. He sees beauty in form and struc¬ 
ture, and in words, sounds, and shapes, ex¬ 
presses the elegance, grace, and warmth he 
finds in the mundane and sensual. But the 
tragedies of history — past and ongoing — 
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The tragedies of 
history — past and 
ongoing — bear 
eloquent testimony 
to the eternal truth 
that perceptions of 
beauty are not 
enough. 

Because he is 
intelligent and 
expressive, he can 
gild the chariots of 
his descent in 
impassioned 
rhetoric ; lofty ideals, 
and sensuous 
beauty. 


bear eloquent testimony to the eternal 
truth that perceptions of beauty are not 
enough. Without an external ideal which 
controls and directs both the perceptions 
and expressions of beauty, man descends 
to immoral, unethical hedonism. He 
becomes a sensitive animal. Because he is 
intelligent and expressive, he can gild the 
chariots of his descent in impassioned 
rhetoric; lofty ideals, and sensuous beauty. 
He can build temples of passion and call 
them tents of a new godliness, golden 
calves and deify them as the purpose of ex¬ 
istence. He can distort the human figure to 
fit the gorgeous clothing of his haute 
couture, and mold the human mind to fit 


the passions of his sensual heart. 

Noah used the name Elokim in giving his blessing 
to Japheth. It is the name of God that represents His 
dominance over nature for, as the commentators 
note, D’rrbN has the same numerical value, 86, as 
Noah bestowed ynurr, the law of nature. Noah bestowed upon 

blZTnl a Of‘native, Japheth the blessings of nature, the ability to 
but he told his son perceive and create beauty in this world, but he told 

achievement' his 6 ifted - 0 P en - expressive, perceptive, gifted son 
'dwellin the tents of that his achievements must 'dwell in the tents of 
Shem. ^y iem > Otherwise, his gifts would be worse than 
wasted; they would become a destructive, corrupting 
force. Beauty can elevate man and it can corrode him. 
It can inspire man and it can degrade him. For man is 
more susceptible to his heart and his senses than to 
his mind and his soul. 


The 

Conflict 

Had his motives 
remained pure, the 
Second Temple 
might have achieved 
the holiness and 
Divine Presence of 
the First 


The beauty of Japheth and the tents of Shem reached 
their confluence during the period of the Second 
Temple. It was begun upon the command of Cyrus, a 
descendant of Japheth. His motives were pure at 
first, but later his respect for God and love for the 
Jews changed to wickedness (Rosh Hashanah 4a-b). 
Had his motives remained pure, the Second Temple 
might have achieved the holiness and Divine 
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Presence of the First (Sfas Ernes), but because he fell 
from his grandeur, the Temple that originated with 
his benevolence could not become worthy of so lofty 
a stature (Yoma 9b-10a). Alexander the Great con¬ 
quered the world, but fell to his knees in awe and 
reverence before Shimon HaTzaddik, the High Priest 
and leader of Israel. He commanded that the Grecian 
culture of which he was spokesman should not be 
permitted to interfere with Israel's Torah and service 
of God. 

Then came the reign of Antiochus and the Syrian- 
Greeks — and a Kulturkampf in Eretz Yisrael. The 
Syrians, bearers of the blessing of Japheth, imposed 
their culture upon Israel and attempted to destroy its 
allegiance to the God Who dwelt in the tents of 
Shem. They defiled the Temple and chose three com¬ 
mandments as their prime targets: 

The Sabbath — eternal witness to the existence of 
God as the Creator of pros tt/\ existence from ab¬ 
solute nothingness. If God was the eternal Creator 
and continuous resuscitator of the universe and if 
His Torah formed the blueprint and formula for the 
Greek culture would existence and purpose of Creation, then Greek 
have to stand aside cu | ture WO uld have to stand aside and bow humbly 

before the tents of before the tents of Shem. This, Antiochus could not 
Shem. coun t enance 

The New Moon — symbol of man's obligation to 
instill holiness into time. Time as the symbol of 
nature's tyranny over man could be subjugated. 
Time is meaningless until the Sanhedrin hallows it 
by proclaiming umpn unnn u/Tiptt, The new moon 
is sanctified, it is sanctified!,' and when this is done, 


The festivals enter nnym, the festivals — the appointed meeting places 
the calendar and j tj me b e t ween God and man — enter the calendar 

raise it from a record . 

of material pursuit and raise it from a record of material pursuit and 

ve™de St of S holin%s. stru SS le to 3 vehicle of holiness. Antiochus and his 
culture were not absolute: they were either servants 
of holiness or crude intrusions upon the human pur¬ 


pose. 

Milah — Circumcision — the declaration that the 
physical and the spiritual must be intertwined. The 
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physical world is not separate from and independent 
of the spiritual. The body must bear the mark of al¬ 
legiance to God's covenant, the restraining mark 
'You are a servant which tells it, 'You are a servant not a master; you 

not a master; you are host a sou l anc | y 0U mus t elevate yourself to its 
are host to a soul J J 

and you must exalted level.' Beauty and pleasure were not the in- 
e ^se^aUeTleveT' dependent virtues Antiochus said they were. They 
were confined by Torah or they were nothing. 

A world without a Creator, a calendar without 
holiness, a body without restraint — these were the 
a culture that had goals of a culture that had accepted the gifts but not 
accepted the gifts ^he g 0a i s 0 f Noah's blessing to Japheth. External 

Noah's blessing - to grace and splendor covering a corrosive emptiness. 

thi % h f a fapheth e been To this had the beaut Y of Japheth been brought 
brought (Sefer HaToda'ah). 

Small wonder that the M idrash comments that the 
primeval darkness (1:2) signifies ]V, Greece. A 
tragic miscarriage of purpose! Greece should have 
placed its culture at the service of Shem, used it to 
help provide a glorious dwelling place for the Divine 
it's splendor became Presence. Instead, it's splendor became darkness. 

darkness. The darkness was ht not by the resolve of a 
righteous Japheth, but by the courage, sacrifice, and 
devotion of the priestly family of Chashmonaim. 
They prevailed in battle, but made the memory of 
their triumph eternal with the flame of a menorah. 
The flame symbolizes Torah, TIN rnifi, the antithesis 
of darkness, the blessing of Shem, the testament that 
Israel is the nation of Torah and that unless 
humanity is guided by its light, then the more bril¬ 
liant its culture, the more intense and petrifying its 
darkness. 

How apt that Chizkuni and others render that the 
“iny, illumination which Noah was commanded to 
make for the ark (6:16) was an oil lamp On* = 

= oil), the same oil that symbolized Israel's bond to 
. , Torah in the Temple, provided the illumination for 

All culture can be r r 

darkness, unless it is those who survived corruption to build anew — and 

illuminated by charged that all culture can be darkness, unless it is 

emanations from the " 

tents of shem. illuminated by emanations from the tents of Shem. 
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9. Noah 

Noah — who re-established the 
human race after the Flood, was like 
Adam in that he too was the father 
of mankind. Therefore, although 
it has already listed Noah as the 
last link in the genealogy of his 
predecessors, the Torah begins the 
narrative anew, mentioning him 
and his children again, as the 
ancestors of mankind after the 
Flood (Akeidas Yitzchak; Abar- 
banel). 

As Hirsch expresses it: Just as 
verse 2:4: 'these are the develop¬ 
ments of heaven and earth' intro¬ 
duces the development of man¬ 
kind, here a new series in its 
development is introduced. The rest 
of mankind perishes. Noah, like a 
second Adam, heads a new genera¬ 
tion of mankind. 

rti rt'iVln n^K — These are the off¬ 
spring [or: generations, descen¬ 
dants, products, history] of Noah. 

[Cf. comm, to 2:4 and 5:1] 

The literal translation 'offspring' 'genera¬ 
tions,' follows Onkelos, and Ramban; 
Y onason renders: 'These are the genealogies 
of the race of Noah.' 

According to !bn Ezra and B’chor Shor the 
phrase is to be rendered: 'This is the history 
of Noah/ as in 37:2: 'This is the history of 
Jacob': The word n'tbln [lit. 'generations'] in 
this case means 'that^which time [fb^], brings 
forth' cf. Proverbs 27:1. 

Rashi comments that since Noah 
was mentioned [to introduce his 


offspring or history, depending on 
the differing interpretations] Scrip¬ 
ture praises him, saying 'Noah was 
a righteous man ...' 

p’ly 1y»K n’3 — Noah was a righteous 
man. Rashi alternately comments 
that he is described as a righteous 
man [before his offspring are 
named] to teach that good deeds are 
the real progeny of the righteous.w 

Ramban explains that it is neces¬ 
sary to interrupt the genealogy 
with this praise of Noah to explain 
why he alone was chosen to build 
the ark. According to Ibn Ezra who 
interprets the word n'lbin as 
'history', i.e. the events of his life, 
this description is no digression for 
it is an integral part of his life story. 

According to Chizkuni, this 
phrase describing Noah as 'a 
righteous man' serves to explain 
why 'Noah found favor in God's 
eyes' [verse 8.] 

... And therefore deserved to be 
saved from annihilation (B'chor 
Shor). 

ni — Noah, Alshich notes that the 
accent on the second 'Noah' 
implies an exclamation: 'This Noah 
whom I so greatly praised, behold 
he was a righteous man ... etc/ 

D’nn pnar bmk — A righteous man, 
whole-[hearted; or 'perfect,' blame¬ 
less'.] 


1. Kli Y akar notes that after the phrase 'these are the descendants of Noah’ one would expect 
to see the names of his children. Instead it says 'Noah was a righteous man. He cites a Midrash 
which quotes the verse [Proverbs 11:30] 'The fruit of the righteous is a tree of life' which the 
5ages apply to Noah, for he did not die until he saw the world repopulated and seventy na¬ 
tions descended from his loins. Yet his righteousness is recorded as his offspring. For the se¬ 
quence of the verse is: These are the descendants of Noah: Noah was a righteous man: his 
righteousness is his primary offspring. 
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VI ?P J ''hese are the offspring of Noah — Noah was a 

9 righteous man, perfect in his generations; Noah 


The Talmud explains: 'righteous' 
in his deeds; 'perfect' in his attrib¬ 
utes (Avodah Zarah 6a). 

Ibn Ezra renders: righteous in 
deed and 'perfect' [i.e. sincere; 
whole] in his heart, while Ramban 
perceives 'perfect' as modifying 
'righteous' and renders 'perfect in 
his righteousness'; [or as a hen- 
diadys: perfectly righteous .] 

pny — Righteous, i.e. he conducted 
himself righteously in contrast with 
his contemporaries who committed 
violence; 'perfect' implies 'whole'; 
without fault (Radak). 

M albim notes that throughout Scrip¬ 
tures the term righteous, encom¬ 

passes exemplary social conduct, while 
the term O’pn perfect, means that 
someone acts without thought of per¬ 
sonal gain or aggrandizement. For a 
person may deal justly to gain honor or 
a good reputation, but if this incentive 
is removed he may change his behavior. 
A 'perfect' person however, acts purely 
out of love for righteousness. 

According to Avos d'Rabbi Nosson 
the term 'perfect' in this case connotes, 
as noted earlier, that Noah was born cir¬ 
cumcised. {This connection between cir¬ 
cumcision and perfection is strength¬ 
ened by the fact that Abraham was not 
called upon to attain 'perfection' [17:1] 
until he was enjoined to undergo cir¬ 
cumcision (Torah Temimah).] 

man, in conjunction with 
'righteous' is used to emphasize his vir¬ 
tue (Lekach Tov); while the plural term 
D’pn, perfect, instead of the singular 
□$, has the same emphatic connotation 
(Ibn Caspi). 

The term BPK, man, in Scripture is a 
designation of high honor. It is God's 
testimony [cf. Moses, Boaz, David, 
Mordechai) of a person's exemplary 
character. Noah stood the supreme test 


of manliness by living as an almost 
solitary righteous person for six 
hundred years in contrast to the 
violence around him, and as mpFl, 
perfect, in contrast to the moral cor¬ 
ruption of his era (Hirsch). 

rnhTa rnn n’pn - He was perfect 
[or; 'wholehearted'; 'faultless'] in 
his generations. 

Rashi explains that there are dif¬ 
ferent interpretations of ‘in his 
generations': some Sages maintain 
that it is in his praise: Noah was 
righteous even in his corrupt gene¬ 
ration, how much more righteous 
would he have been had he lived in 
a truly righteous generation! Ac¬ 
cording to other Sages, however, it 
is critical of him: Only 'in his 
generations', i.e. by comparison 
with his exceptionally wicked con¬ 
temporaries did Noah stand out as a 
righteous man; but had he lived in 
the time of Abraham he would have 
been insignificant. 

Rashi's comment is based on Sanhedrin 
106a where the Talmud cites two examples: 
In the former view Noah is like a phial of 
fragrant perfume lying amid refuse; if it is 
fragrant where it is, how much more so amid 
spices! In the latter view Noah is like a barrel 
of wine lying in a vault of vinegar. Only by 
comparison with the vinegar is the wine 
fragrant; elsewhere its scent would not be 
particularly fragrant. 

All agree that he was not as great as 
Abraham. The Sages seek to point out, how¬ 
ever, that the righteous of each generation 
must be judged and respected in terms of 
their own time and are placed by God in their 
particular generation according to its needs 
(Sefer Haparshios). 

The plural form vnhh?, in his genera¬ 
tions, is noted: 

He spanned many generations and main¬ 
tained his level of righteousness throughout 
them all (Lekach Tov; Abarbanel; Ralbag); 
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and he was distinguished throughout all the 
generations for being the only one worthy of 
salvation (B'chor Shor; R' Bachya). 

Ibn Ezra [apparently of the opinion that 
Noah's righteousness would have been ex¬ 
emplary even in Abraham's time] comments 
that the plural 'in his generations' indicates 
that he was righteous in the generations both 
before and after the Flood; he lived till 
Abraham was fifty-eight years old. 

Hirsch notes that vnhha, in his genera¬ 
tions, is mentioned only in connection with 
O’nn, morally perfect and not with p’HJf, 
socially righteous. This is because it is far 
harder to remain moral in the face of im¬ 
morality than to remain honest in the face of 
dishonesty. 

rnn — Was. Whenever this expres¬ 
sion is used concerning a person, it 
indicates that he was consistent 
without deviation from beginning 
to end (Midrash). 

m DTrbKn n# — Noah 

walked with God . I.e. he walked in 
the fear of God (Targum). 

nK has the meaning of 'with', while 
' walking' has the connotation of walk¬ 
ing in the paths of God's service (Ibn 
Janach). 

[Cf. comm, to similar phrase describ¬ 
ing Chanoch in 5:22, 24.] 

Rashi notes that it is written of 
Abraham [ 24:40]: ’n^brinn upK 'n 
HaSHEM, before Whom I 
walked' Noah walked with God, in 
the sense that he needed His sup¬ 
port [to maintain his righteousness], 
while Abraham was morally strong 
enough in his righteousness to walk 
alone, before God. 

— It furthermore implies that he 
did not go out and try to influence 
his generation to repent, but his 
righteousness consisted of living 


'with God' in pious seclusion, con¬ 
tent only with the thought of 
protecting his own family (Al- 
shich). 

Sforno , however, is of the reverse 
opinion. He explains: He walked in 
God's ways. He did good to others 
and he reproved his contemporaries 
(See Overview). 

Radak explains that the sense of 
the phrase is: He clung to God and 
his every action was for His sake; 
he was not affected by the violence 
of his contemporaries. 

He feared God alone, and was not 
enticed by astrology, etc., and cer¬ 
tainly not by idolatry. He walked in 
the way God taught him for he was 
a prophet (Ramban). 

10. D ’33 nybw ni — [And] 
Noah had begotten three sons. 

[Translating past perfect, 'had', 
follows Ibn Ezra.] 

These were his only children. 
Unlike his ancestors, he had no 
daughters (Ramban). 

Radak notes that although his 
children had been named previously 
(5:32), they are mentioned here 
again following the statement that 
'Noah walked with God' to indicate 
that just as he served God he in¬ 
culcated this training in his sons as 
well. 

Sforno comments that Noah was 
given children as a reward for 
reproving his generation (see comm. 
above v. 9). 

nro nri nj$ n# nK — Shem, 
Ham, and Japheth. Japheth was the 
eldest, but Shem is mentioned first 
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VI walked with God. — 10 Noah had begotten three sons: 
10-12 Shem, Ham, and Japheth. 

11 Now the earth had become corrupt before God; 
and the earth had become filled with robbery. 12 And 


because Scripture enumerates them 
according the their wisdom, not age 
[Sanhedrin 69b]. 

[For discussion of the chronology 
of Noah's children, see comm, to 
5:32 and 10:21.] 

Hirsch comments that the names 
of Noah's children indicate their 
sharply differing personalities. 
Shem (from Dltf, name) is the think¬ 
ing person because man's wisdom 
lies in his ability to understand the 
nature of a concept or thing and 
define it, 'name it', so to speak. 
Ham (from Din, heat) is the sen¬ 
suous, passionate person. Japheth 
(from nns, openness) is the seeker 
after beauty who is open to external 
impressions. All three characterist¬ 
ics were saved from the Flood and 
all can be turned to the service of 
God when guided by the spiritual 
greatness of a Noah. 

11. y-^Kn nrn^rn — Now [lit. And] 
the [inhabitants of (Ibn Ezra)] earth 
had become corrupt. 

Corrupt — with immorality and 
idolatry. 

Cf. Sanhedrin 57 a: 'A Tanna 
of the School of Rabbi Yishmael 
taught: Wherever the word nnnttfn, 
corruption, is mentioned it must 
refer to immorality and idolatry. 

D’nbKn — Before God. 

The significance of this phrase is 


discussed by the commentators: 

Ibn Ezra cites conflicting opin¬ 
ions: the phrase signifies that they 
sinned 'in public'; or that their cor¬ 
ruption was covert and known only 
to God. The interpretation that Ibn 
Ezra considers most plausible is that 
the phrase is anthropomorphic con¬ 
noting that they transgressed bra¬ 
zenly like a servant who defiantly 
sins in the presence of his master 
and is not afraid. 

According to the Zohar the verse 
implies that they sinned covertly at 
first so they were corrupt only 
'before God', but, persisting in their 
evil ways, they later sinned openly. 
Therefore the later verse reads 'and 
the earth had become filled with 
violence' — their violence had 
become obvious to all. 

Others hold that D’rfyj; here is 
non-sacred and refers to the leaders 
of the generation: The people sin¬ 
ned defiantly and shamelessly in the 
presence of their leaders who did 
not rebuke them (Ralbag). 

[However, as regards erasure 
when writing a Torah Scroll D’H'Sk 
in this verse is considered Halach- 
ically sacred.] 

onri y-iKH Kbiprn — And the earth 
had become filled with robbery. 

The translation of D)?n as robbery 
follows Rashi and nearly all com¬ 
mentators. 111 


1. Mizrachi notes that the Talmud differentiates between bn and Opn as two forms of rob¬ 
bery: bj? is ordinary robbery and Dpi} is taking by force, but giving money in return. He con¬ 
cludes that this difference in semantics is a Talmudic usage, but that in the Torah the two 
words are treated as synonyms — hence Rashi 's definition of Dpi} as brj. 

Gur Aryeh disagrees for, if that were so, the Torah should use the word which is corn- 
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The phrase indicates that there 
was not a place on the whole earth 
which did not witness their sins 
(Zohar). 

According to Ibn Ezra D^n refers 
additionally to the taking of wives 
by force. 

Or HaChaim goes even further. 
He explains that Dipn is the 
ultimate of wickedness: The term 
encompasses robbery, immorality, 
murder, and idolatry. 

12. y*iKn hk n’nbN K"i’i — And 
God saw the earth. — i.e. He took 
note of their actions (R' Meyuchas). 

This refers to their idolatry which 
is essentially a matter of the heart 
and which only God can 'see' (Kli 
Y akar). 

nnnt?/} nan] — And behold it was 
corrupted. 

— [I.e. totally immersed in lewd¬ 
ness and idolatry.] 

The entire social fabric had dis¬ 
integrated. Force and lawlessness 
prevailed (B'chor Shor). 

Sforno [interpreting nmt; (cor¬ 
rupt) in its other meaning of 
destruction ] explains that the 
phrase means: 'behold it was on the 


path to destruction' — even without 
divine punishment — for im¬ 
morality corrupts progeny and 
violent robbery corrupts the social 
order. 

The earth is here described as being 
corrupt, explains the Zohar, because 
man constitutes the essence of the earth 
so that his corruption infects the earth 
... The earth which failed to please God 
by raising up for Him righteous 
children, was ashamed, like a faithless 
wife who hides her face from her hus¬ 
band, as it is written elsewhere [ Isaiah 
24:5]: and the earth was defiled under 
its inhabitants ... Here, too, 'the earth 
was corrupt'. Why? 'Because all flesh 
had corrupted their way.' 

According to the Midrash (28:8] 
however, even the earth itself acted 
lewdly: wheat was sown and it yielded 
weeds. Indeed the weeds we now find 
among wheat stem from that time. 

y“iKn by dk nU;} b} rpnipn ’3 
— For all flesh had corrupted its 
way upon the earth — i.e. they 
deviated from their natural charac¬ 
ter and habit (Ibn Janach). 

Even animals mated with species 
other than their own (Rashi). 

Most commentators, however, — 
e.g. Onkelos, Lekach Tov, Radak, 


monly used throughout Scripture. He explains that since the generation was so utterly corrupt 
that virtually all people stole from one another, even the victims of crime would invariably 
have stolen property from their victimizers. Thus, the robbery fell into the general category of 
Oipn, because money was taken in return. 

Hirsch refers to the Midrash which define- Dipn, robbery, as crime too petty to be ad- 
judicable by courts (i.e. stealing less than a perutuh, a definition that Mizrachi above holds to 
be applicable only in Talmudic terms.] Nevertheless, this sort of crime is more damaging 
morally. Society will not deteriorate as a result of btj, open robbery, because it recognizes the 
evil and can defend itself from it. Subtle, conniving crime (Dipn), however, because it stays 
within the letter of the law and is not subjected to human justice weakens the conscience, saps 
morality, and kills the instinct to be concerned with others. By corrupting the social fabric, it 
leads to the destruction of society. 
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VI God saw the earth and behold it was corrupted, for 

13 all flesh had corrupted its way upon the earth. 

13 God said to Noah, 'The end of all flesh has come 


R' Meyuchas — understand “lip}, 
flesh, as referring to human beings 
only: 

The simple meaning of the verse 
is that 'all flesh' means 'all men,' for 
in verse 17 the Torah explicitly 
qualifies 'all flesh wherein is the 
breath of life' meaning all living 
bodies, while here all flesh must 
mean 'all people' ... (Ramban). 

13. The Decree is revealed 

nib D’rfbK ‘DpK'q — And God said to 
Noah. 

[The parenthetical digression in 
praise of Noah begun with verse 9 (see 
Rashi cited there) is ended. This verse 
continues the narrative of verses 3, 6, 
and 7 as God explicitly informs Noah 
that the decree which had until now 
been (if one may so express it) 'fer¬ 
menting within Him' — lab bi$, in His 
heart (see comm, to v.6) — to blot out 
man from the face of the earth was now 
an imperative and that Noah should 
make the necessary preparation. 

[In the chronological sequence of 
events, then, this announcement must 
have come to Noah 120 years prior to 
the flood which began in the year 1656. 
Thenceforth, as explained by the com¬ 
mentators, Noah diligently constructed 
the Ark. God made His intentions 
known to Noah in advance, to 
demonstrate that He is patient and will 
allow them this grace period for repen¬ 
tance (see comm, to verse 3, 6 and 7).] 

[This verse is not redundant because here 
it tells of the announcement to Noah, 
whereas verses 3 and 7 above, 'And God 
said' can be interpreted as meaning that God 
said to Himself i.e. He became determined, 
but did not tell Noah of His decision. 


[According to Radak and Ralbag ipiO] 
dviVk in those verses means that God 
revealed His plans ('spoke') then to Noah, 
and advised him of the 120 year repentance 
period (see comm, there). Accordingly, the 
phrase 'the end of all flesh has come before 
Me 1 would mean 'the 120 year probationary 
period has ended without repentance; in¬ 
stead, man has become ever more corrupt'.} 

••jpb k} “itpn b^ yp — The end of all 
flesh has come before Me [i.e. has 
come before Me for judicial 
decision.] 

The meaning of the verse is: The 
Decree concerning man's impend¬ 
ing doom has reached this world 
from before Me in the uppermost 
heavens (Ahavas Y onasan). 

Hirsch derives yp from yyp, to 
'cut off', hence the 'end', or conclu¬ 
sion. He suggests two interpreta¬ 
tions of the stich: 'Humanity has 
descended to such a state that 1 
must bring it to an end;' or, more 
likely: 'unless I intervene, humanity 
will continue on a course that will 
inevitably result in its own ruin¬ 
ation.' The yp, end was implicit in 
man's behavior; had God not in¬ 
tervened, even the spark of purity 
still alive in Noah would eventually 
have been extinguished [see Over¬ 
view]. 

But Noah was unmoved. Instead 
of begging for mercy on behalf of 
the world, Noah asked God what 
would become of him. Scripture, 
therefore, rightfully calls the Flood 
'the waters of Noah' [Isaiah 54:9]; 
they are attributed to him because 
once he was assured of his own sur¬ 
vival in the ark he did not seek 
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mercy for the world (Zohar).w 

[Cf. comm, to 7:1 s.v. n?n ins.] 

In view of the fact that the 
impending punishment was to 
engulf all, Rashi comments that im¬ 
morality and idolatry are punished 
by indiscriminate 

punishment, which does not dif¬ 
ferentiate between the relatively 
righteous and the wicked. 

If the decree was all-encompassing 
why was Noah saved? 

Noah was saved as a special dispensa¬ 
tion in order to repopulate this world 
and because he found favor in God s 
eyes (Ye/e To'ar to Midrash, and com¬ 
mentators). 

Turei Zahav answers that the com¬ 
mand to Noah to build the ark was 
meant to symbolize that henceforth 
Noah would be under a separate 'roof' 
and, therefore, no longer a part of the 
corrupt society that was doomed to total 
destruction. An ark,was chosen as the 
method of saving Noah because, as a 
'house', the ark had the same property 
of protection against the angel of death 
that was expressed in the directive given 


by Moses to the children of Israel on the 
night that God slew the Egyptian first¬ 
born [Exodus 12:22]: ' and none of you 
shall go out of the door of his house un¬ 
til the morning.' 

DrP3?)3 uipn nij 1 ?)? ’a — For the 
earth is filled with robbery through 
them — i.e. because of their evil 
deeds (Targum). 

Although they transgressed all 
laws, the decree of punishment was 
finally pronounced [lit. 'sealed'] 
only on account of robbery, the 
'violence', mentioned in this verse 
(Sanhedrin 108a; Rashi). 

Ramban explains that the reason 
DJpn, robbery and oppression, is 
given as the prime cause of their 
destruction is because of the 
prohibition against Don [robbery 
and oppression] is a rational com¬ 
mandment not requiring the ad¬ 
monition of a prophet, and it is, 
simultaneously, a transgression 
against both heaven and man. 

DiTOEin, through them, refers to 


1. The Baal Shem Tov notes that the Hebrew word for Noah's ark, nyn, also means a word'. 
Noah, clothed in his righteousness, withdrew into his 'nyn' — into the words of Torah-study 
and prayer. — He walked with Cod, and cut himself off from the sinfulness of his society. 

Moreover, when men came to him and inquired about the huge ship he was building, he 
told them of the impending Divine punishment — the Flood. But only then, when he was ap¬ 
proached, did he scold and rebuke them and tell them to mend their ways; he did not take the 
initiative. He was content to save himself. 

This type of conduct is called in Yiddish: 'A tzaddik in peltz' — 'a righteous man in a warm 
fur coat.' There are two ways to warm oneself in a cold room: One is to build a fire — in which 
case everyone in the room benefits from the warmth; a second way is to put on a fur coat — in 
which case the wearer of the coat is warm but everyone else in the room remains cold. 
Wrapped up in the cozy warmth of his own righteousness, he is not really concerned with the 
bitter cold of those 'outside' (Adapted from Likkutei Sichos — Lubavitch). 


2. Harav David Feinstein suggests a reason for the apparently indiscriminate punishment 
against righteous and wicked alike. God perceives that even the righteous who are exposed to 
the constant, pervasive influence of evil will fall prey to its corrosive effects. Because the evil 
is imperceptibly and unalterably germinating within them, God plucks them away before they 
become corruptive. It is similar to a farmer who disposes of nearly rotten fruit before it spoils 
completely. 
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VI before Me, for the earth is filled with robbery 

14 through them: and behold, I am about to destroy 

them from the earth. 14 Make yourself an ark of 


their willful acts of violence. 

The word is derived from 
face, to indicate that they behaved 
with full awareness of the moral 
implications of their misdeeds. 
They were not oblivious of their 
evil nor did they steal out of hunger 
or need. They did so because they 
believed in evil as a way of life. 
Therefore, they were punished so 
severely (HaKsav V'HaKaballah). 

ru* ' 33 m — And 

behold , / am about to destroy them 
from the earth. 

run, behold, is the term used for 
granting whatever is called for by 
particular circumstances or re¬ 
quests. Hence: 'In response to 
man's current situation, I present 
the proper alternative — destruc¬ 
tion' (Hirsch). 

Rashi explains that nt$ in 

this verse can be rendered either 
'from the earth' as in Exodus 9:29 
where *vyn nK means 'from the 
city'; or y“7Kn ni* can be rendered 
'together with the earth' [as in Ex¬ 
odus 1:1 npjp m, 'with Jacob'] 
because the topsoil of the earth 
itself was washed away up to a 
depth of three handbreadths. 

If man sinned, how did the earth 
deserve destruction? 

— Midrash HaGadol cites a 
parable: 

This is comparable to a king who 
allowed people to dwell in his 
country. Once, when he was 
abroad, they proclaimed the court¬ 
yard as their own. When the king 
heard of the rebellion he became 
enraged and exclaimed: 'Not only 


have they paid no rent; they even 
rebel against me! I will destroy the 
courtyard. Now let he who claims to 
be its owner stand up against me!' 

14. The Ark 

ntyJ? “ Make yourself [lit. 'to 
you']. 

Radak renders: 'Make if you 
wish.' 

According to Abarbanel, the in¬ 
tent of 'yourself is that Noah 
himself should construct the ark 
and not delegate the task to another. 

Alshich perceives this verse in a 
different light: 'Make an ark cor¬ 
responding to your own behavior. 
You remained aloof from your com¬ 
patriots instead of mingling with 
them and chastising them. Now, 
isolate yourself in an ark with the 
beasts and animals. 

[Cf. comm, to 12:1 where the word 
^jb is used in God's command to 
Abraham ^b'^b (lit. 'Go for your¬ 
self) is interpreted to mean: for 
your own benefit, for your own 
good.] 

Rashi [following Tanchuma] 
queries: 

There are numerous ways by 
which God could have saved Noah. 
Why then did God burden him with 
the task of constructing an ark? — 
So that when the curious would see 
him cutting down lumber and in¬ 
volved in building the ark for 120 
years they would ask him why it 
was being made. He would answer, 
'God is about to bring a Flood on 
the world because of your sins', and 
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they will thus be given an oppor¬ 
tunity to repent. 

... 'But', concludes the Tanchu- 
ma, 'Noah's contemporaries paid no 
attention to him.' 

[See also Turei Zahav cited to v. 
13 s.v. yp.p 

n?n — An ark of gopher 

wood. 

The name rnn, ark, [indicating in 
its most literal meaning a chest or 
box-like object] is used instead of 
'boat', because it was not shaped 
like a ship and it had no oars (Ihn 
Ezra). 

For it was not designed to glide 
through the waters but to be afloat 
on them (Hirsch). 

[This accentuates the fact that 
Noah's deliverance was not depen¬ 
dent on navigating skills. The ark 
was a free-floating vessel and, as 
such, he was saved entirely by 
God's will.] 

iDir’yi;, gopher wood, is men¬ 
tioned nowhere else in Scriptures. 

The Targum identifies it as 'ce¬ 
dar' while Menachem and Ibn Ezra 
identify it only as a light-floating 
wood, which Abarbanel suggests is 


pine. 

Rashi does not specifically iden¬ 
tify gopher. He comments, 
however, that gopher was used 
because [its name is suggestive] of 
the JTHDJ, brimstone, by which the 
world was decreed to be destroyed. 
[For, as noted in Sanhedrin 108a, 
the waters of the Flood were 
scalding hot. Cf. 7:11,22; 8:2,11.] 

rnnn ru* nipjjn — Make the 
ark [with] compartments ; for each 
species (Rashi; Ibn Ezra). 

Hirsch observes that it does not 
say rnnb, for the ark, but n^nn nt$, 
the ark. The structure was planned 
for its compartments. It was not 
meant as a home for Noah and his 
family with the incidental purpose 
of accommodating animals, rather it 
was intended for the salvation of all 
life. 

19^3 ymm rpgn rink — And 
cover it [from] inside and [from] out 
with pitch. 

[To render it watertight] ... so 
that if the outer pitch is peeled off 
by the pressure of the water, the 
pitch from within will remain 
(Radak). 


1. We have a dictum that when death rages in a town or the world at large, no man should 
show himself in the street because the destroying angel is then authorized to kill in¬ 
discriminately. Hence the Holy One, blessed be He said to Noah, 'Take heed and do not ex¬ 
pose yourself to the destroyer so he will be powerless over you.' 

You may think that there was not any destroying angel here but only the onrush of 
overwhelming waters. This is not so; no doom is ever executed on the world, whether of an¬ 
nihilation or any other chastisement, without the destroying angel in the midst of the visita¬ 
tion. 

So here: there was indeed a flood, but this was only an embodiment of the destroyer who 
assumed its name (Zohar), 
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VI gopher wood; make the ark with compartments, and 

15 cover it inside and out with pitch. 15 This is how you 

should make it — the length of the ark: three hundred 
cubits; its width: fifty cubits, and its height: thirty 


[pitch] is synonymous with 
rtpT [used in waterproofing the box 
in which Moses was placed (Exodus 
2:3).] 

Rashi explains that the waters 
where Moses was placed were calm 
so that pitch was not needed inside 
the box. Another reason for its 
omission was to spare the righteous 
child [Moses] from the unpleasant 
odor of pitch. 

Ibn Ezra notes that n'igD't, [and you 
should] cover, is the verb form of the noun 
“1DD, pitch. [Accordingly the phrase could be 
rendered; 'and pitch it with pitch.'] 

ibn Caspi, however, suggests that 199 is a 
noun of the verb CIS?]. According to him, 
the phrase is to be rendered: And cover it 
with a covering ... the nature of which is not 
specificed. 

15. nmc nit/yn nyx nil — [And] 
this is how you should make it. 

I.e. These are the details concern¬ 
ing its dimension and construction 
(Ibn Ezra; Radak). 

The word 'this' indicates that 
God [anthropomorphically] pointed 
out to Noah exactly how to proceed 
and build the ark (Pirkei d'Rabbi 
Eliezer 13.] 

... max nlxn — Three hun¬ 
dred cubits 

The commentators note that the 
proportions of the structure — the 
height a tenth of its length and its 
width a sixth of its length — ensured 
that it would not overturn even in 


the most violent storm (Midrash; 
Ibn Ezra). 

These verses are paraphrased as 
follows by Targum Yonasan: 

'Make yourself an ark of cedar 
wood; a hundred and fifty compart¬ 
ments shall you make for the ark in 
its left side, and thirty-six in its 
breadth, with ten cabins in the 
midst in which to store provisions, 
and five repositories on the right 
and five on the left, and you shall 
protect it within and without with 
pitch ...' 

The cubit denotes a measurement similar 
to the human forearm measured from the 
elbow to the tip of the middle finger. In 
Halachic terms, according to Menachos 98a, 
the standard cubit equals six D’ri9p, hand- 
breadths, or twenty-four thumb- 

widths. The measure does not vary, but is 
standard and the same for all people. 

The size of a cubit in contemporary 
measurements is the subject of a Halachic 
dispute. Estimates range from 18-24 inches 
[48-62.4 cm.] (See Encylopedia Talmudica 
s.v. nnt<). 

[Thus, even according to the smallest es¬ 
timate of 18 inches per cubit, the dimensions 
of the ark w.ere 450x75x45 feet = 1,518,750 
cubic feet. Each of its three storys had 
33,750 sq. feet of floor space for a total of 
101,250 sq.ft. This is in addition to the 
pitched roof which, the commentators ex¬ 
plain, began after the thirty-cubit wails 
ended. Kli Yakar comments that the Torah 
went into such detail regarding the dimen¬ 
sions to emphasize the magnitude of the 
miracle, for without the miracle the structure 
would have been incapable of containing all 
its inhabitants. (See comm, to v. 18.] 


1. Midrash Abba Gorion to Esther 5.14 comments that the fifty-cubit beam which Haman 
used to build the gallows for Mordecai was a plank from Noah's Ark: 

'Haman searched for a 50-cubit beam but could not find one. So his son Parshandasa, who 
was governor of the Mt. Ararat area supplied him with a remnant of Noah's Ark which was 
50 cubits long.' 
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16. rgn 1 ? ntyjfj? in* - A light 
shall you make for the ark. 

[The translation 'light' (in the 
sense of 'a source for illumination') 
for "t^iV follows Onkelos, and pre¬ 
serves the ambiguity allowing for 
the differences in interpretation as 
follows.]: 

According to the Talmud, San¬ 
hedrin 108b: The Holy One blessed 
be He instructed Noah: 'set therein 
precious stones and jewels so that 
they may give off light, bright as 
Dnny, the noon' [when the light of 
the day reaches its zenith.] 

Rashi, however, records a con¬ 
troversy: Some say it was a skylight 
[]lbn, window ] while others say it 
was a precious stone. 

The Midrash comments: 

'Rav Pinchas said in Rav Levi's 
name: During the entire twelve 
months that Noah was in the ark he 
did not require the light of the sun 
by day or the light of the moon by 
night, but he had a polished gem 
which he hung up: when it was dim 
he knew that it was day, and when 
it shone he knew it was night.' 

In fact, the Ba'al HaTurim notes that the 
numerical equivalent of iny = pKn tik^, ‘to 
the light of the stone', (295). 

Most commentators — Ibn 
Janach; Ibn Ezra; Radak; [Ramban 
to 39:20] — relate lilif to Dni^y, 
noon (as above) and explain it as 
referring to the window which 
Noah opened as mentioned in 8:6. 

Chizkuni adds that while the 


rains descended and the window 
was closed he set a transparent 
stone [glass?] therein to refract the 
light. This interpretation blends the 
divergent views of the Sages, con¬ 
cerning whether it was a window or 
a precious stone. There was, in fact, 
a window as explicitly mentioned 
later in the text. [However, except 
for the implication of this verse we 
are not expressly told that Noah 
built it.] 

Furthermore, Chizkuni suggests 
that tnSr might be related to tny 1 / 
oil, rendering: prepare oil for tne 
ark to use for lighting. 

nbyEbp — And to a 

cubit finish it from above. 

[The translation conveys the am¬ 
biguity of the phrase.] 

Rashi, based on the Midrash — 
and in agreement with most com¬ 
mentators — explains the phrase as 
referring to the roof which sloped 
inward [like a vaulted carriage 
(Midrash)] until it narrowed to only 
a cubit on top, so that the water 
should smoothly run off on each 
side. 

According to Ibn Ezra the four 
sided roof sloped proportionately 
until it was one cubit in length and a 
sixth of a cubit in width [relative to 
the overall structure which was 
300:50 = 6:1.] 

Other commentators suggest that 
the phrase refers to the window 
'which should be placed to within a 
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VI cubits. 16 A light shall you make for the ark, and to a 
16-17 cubit finish it from above. Put the entrance of the ark 
in its side; make it with bottom, second, and third 
decks. 

17 'And as for Me — Behold I am about to bring the 
Flood-waters upon the earth to destroy all flesh in 


cubit of the roof so it will be 
protected by the overhang 
(Chizkuni ; Da'as Zekeinim; Ha- 
amek Davar). 

n’tyfl rnys n^nn rm^ — [And] put 
the entrance of the ark in its side. 

The door was placed on the side 
of the ark [rather than a hatch on 
top as is usual for ships (Mizrachi)] 
to keep the rain from penetrating 
(Rashi). 

Of course, the entrance was 
positioned on the upper third of the 
ark [above the projected water level] 
(Chizkuni) and they entered by 
means of ladders (Ibn Ezra). 

Sforno makes an interesting etymological 
note thany indicates that the door was along 
the breadth of the ark; the long side is known 
in Hebrew as 

ntyyo o’u/bu/i u'lty Q!nno Make 
it with bottom , second and third 
decks. I.e., three stories: the upper 
story for humans; the middle one 
for animals; and the bottom one for 
the refuse. 

[The commentators add that ob¬ 
viously Noah and his family did not 
need a whole story for themselves. 
They explain that the clean birds 
and provisions for the period shared 
the upper story with them.] 

17. — And as for me [lit. 'And 

n 

— You, for your part, complete 
the ark, and I, for mine, will im¬ 
mediately bring on the Flood 
(Sforno). 


God now reveals to Noah the 
purpose of the ark: T will bring 
about a flood and the ark will serve 
as a refuge for you and your family' 
(Abarbanel). 

The use of 7' in this verse 
specifically emphasizes that the 
Flood was not a natural phenome¬ 
non, but an act of special divine 
providence (Malbim). 

Rashi cites the Midrash in accounting for 
the term 'and I': 'I, too, must now concur 
with those who cautioned Me long ago at 
man's creation (Ps. 8:5]: ' What is man that 
You are mindful of him?' 

Ramban observes that the above Midrash 
is plainly difficult because God did indeed 
insure that life would go on by sparing 
Noah, his family, and pairs of all living 
things to renew life on earth! Perhaps the in¬ 
tent is that God concurred with the angels 
that barring a display of divine Mercy, there 
is no point in continuing life on earth. 

D’E biaipn — The Flood-waters [or 
with the implied construct form: 
'the flood of waters' — 'waters' be¬ 
ing explanatory (Ibn Ezra).] 

The translation of 'Flood' for 
follows the generally accepted 
use of the term although, as noted 
by the commentators, the root of 
the word is related to b33, destruc¬ 
tion — implying the wholesale 
destruction of life on earth which 
then took place rather than a mere 
flood of water. 

Sforno thus renders: 'I will bring 
about by means of water the 
destruction (bl3)3) to which I al¬ 
luded earlier.' 

Ibn Ezra and Radak explain that 
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the word means *7313 'falling' and is 
also related to nblbn, intermingling. 
Since the word can apply to 
anything that falls from heaven 
such as snow, fire or hail, the verse 
further identifies it by saying ' flood 
of water'w 

[The Talmud apparently also takes it for 
granted thatbojp does not necessarily mean a 
flood of water. 

Cf. Sanhedrin 108b: When Noah rebuked 
his contemporaries and warned them of an 
impending flood they jeereed: 'A flood of 
what? If a flood of fire [we can combat it]...if 
a flood of water [we can cope with that, too.]' 
Cf. also Zevachim 116a: 'They conjectured: 
He will not bring a D’tp by bt3J?, flood of wat¬ 
er, but perhaps He will bring a by bisip 
y K, a flood of fire!'] 

Rashi explains that 'mabuT is so 
named because it nba, destroyed 
everything; because it baba, con¬ 
founded everything; and brain, brought 
down everything from an upper to a 
lower level. The last underlies the in¬ 
terpretation of Onkelos who translates 
it as related to 'float' because the Flood 
floated' everything about and brought 
them to Babylonia which lies on a low 
level. Therefore Babylonia is also called 
Shinar because all those who died in the 
Flood were shaken out there [nyu# 
n#] {cf. Shab. 113b). 

*V#3 ba nn# 1 ? — To destroy all flesh. 

[The Hebrew word for ' destroy' 
nnu? is the same as for 'corrupt'}: 

The punishment was thus mea¬ 
sure for measure: ba rvruyn ’a 
*i#a — for all flesh had become cor¬ 
rupt [verse 12]: now I have decreed 
ba nn# 1 ? - to destroy all flesh 
(Lekach Tov). 

[As noted in the comm, to verse 


7, the animals were created to serve 
man; if man was to perish what 
need was there for animals? (Rashi; 
Midrash HaGadol).] 

yu? y-ixa ba — Everything that 
is in the earth shall expire. 

According to Pesikta Zutresa this 
means that the decree did not ex¬ 
tend to the fish of the sea. 

[Cf. comm, to 7:22 s.v. 'whatever 
was on the dry land' where Zeva¬ 
chim 113b is cited with a similar 
comment.] 

The term yi? 1 , here translated 
with the delicate expression 'expire', 
carries with it, according to the 
commentators — I bn Ezra, Radak, 
etc. — a connotation of quick death 
without prolonged sickness. 

The Midrash [perceiving that in 
our verse the term includes the 
plant life to which 'death' in the 
sense of giving up the soul does not 
apply (Ye/e To'ar)) renders the 
word: 'will shrivel'. 

(The Talmud, Bava Basra 16b explains 
that wherever the term yu’1 is mentioned 
together with fjpK’}, 'gathering' it refers to 
the death of righteous people.] 

Ramban to 25:17 holds that the word yp’l 
does not connote death, because after staling 
in 7:21 that ail flesh yu»] [expired]. Scripture 
nevertheless says in the next verse that they 
'died'. Obviously the termini’] alone cannot 
include a connotation of death. He concurs 
with Targum that it should be translated 
lljjv, 'faint', emaciate'. [See Chavel' s note 
ad. loc.] 

Hirsch establishes etymologically that the 
word refers to a mass of non-responsive, 
non-feeling material. It would thus connote 
that death was a painless process because it 
was preceded by a state of numb torpor. God 


1. [Interesting in this context, is the comment of Radak to / Kings 6:38 that the month of 
Cheshvan is referred to in the Bible as Bui, because of the abundant rains that usually fall in 
that month.] 
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VI which there is a breath of life under the heavens ; 
18 everything that is in the earth shall expire. 18 But / 
will establish My covenant with you, and you shall 


thus assured Noah that the generation would 
die without suffering. [Cf. 7:21-23 for the 
sequence of 1JH3, ntp’l — uncon¬ 

sciousness, death and dissolution.] 

18. ’nnn ni* ’ntaprn — But I 
will establish My covenant with 
you. 

[The verse can apparently be in¬ 
terpreted as in our translation 
above, that God refers to a covenant 
which He was about to establish 
now, or at some later date; or that 
God refers to a previously existing 
covenant, the establishment of 
which had not been recorded in the 
Torah. Our translation, reflecting 
the former view, follows Targum.) 

As Sforno comments: My Cove¬ 
nant (which I will make) after the 
Flood. 

Kashi, following the Mid rash 
comments that this covenant was 
needed to guarantee that the food in 
the ark would not spoil, and that the 
wicked of the generation would not 
kill him. 111 

According to Ibn Ezra this was 
the sign that God had previously 
sworn to Noah that neither he nor 
his children would die in the flood. 
Although we find no mention of 
such a covenant, this is similar to 
Deut. 1:22 where Moses alludes to 
an incident which had not been 
recorded in the Torah. The word 
'naprn should accordingly be 
rendered: and 7 will fulfill My 
oath.' Ibn Ezra concludes, however, 
that the interpretation most accep¬ 


table to him is that 'convenant' 
refer: to the rainbow (9:13) [which 
God was to establish after the Flood 
as a covenant rewarding Noah for 
complying with His command 
(Tzafnas Pane'ach).] 

— It refers to the covenant im¬ 
mediately at hand; that Noah and 
his family would be spared while all 
others would perish (R' Bachya; 
Ralbag and Chizkuni). 

Ramban interprets that nna 
signifies an unconditional covenant, 
and the verse is to be understood as 
God saying: 'When the Flood 
comes, My covenant will have been 
established with you guaranteeing 
that you, your family, and a pair 
from each species will be saved in 
the ark. 

Ramban goes on to explain that 
kabbalistically, the intent of the verse is 
'Through you — as the sole survivor of 
the Deluge — shall My covenant of the 
continuity of the universe and the 
preservation of the species [interpreting 
’nna My covenant = vucnn, My 
creation) be fulfilled.' 

— Which covenant does this refer to? 
The covenant that heaven and earth will 
never entirely cease, as in the verse 
[Jeremiah 33:25): 'If not for My cove¬ 
nant by day and by night, / had not ap¬ 
pointed the ordinances of heaven and 
earth' [i.e., the apparent meaning is: 
'were it not for My covenant at the 
night and day of creation, heaven and 
earth would not enjoy permanence'; cf. 
Pesachim 68b) (Midrash HaGadol). 

Abarbanel similarly cites the verse 
from Jeremiah which identifies the act 


1. The Midrash comments ... 'You were indeed the builder, but were it not for My covenant 
which stood you in good stead could you have entered the ark? 

Therefore it is written: ’But / will establish My covenant with you' — [which will be proven) 
when you are brought into the ark. 
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of creation as God's 'covenant'. He ex¬ 
plains that our verse refers specifically 
to the covenant which God had made 
during the Six Days of Creation confin¬ 
ing the waters to one place [1:9]. In the 
face of this generation's corruption. He 
was suspending that covenant; how¬ 
ever, He promised Noah that for the 
purpose of saving him and his family. 
He would nevertheless fulfill His cove¬ 
nant regarding the established order of 
creation. 

n^nn b# nicyi — And you shall 
enter the ark . 

This is not necessarily a com¬ 
mand but a divine promise: 
although the ark appeared to be far 
too small to contain Noah's family 
as well as the multitude of creatures, 
God assured him that they would be 
able to enter the ark and remain for 
the duration of the Flood (Ma'aseh 
Hashem; HaKsav V'Hakaballah). 

nriK — Yow and your sons, etc. 

From the sequence in which the 
people are listed: first the men and 
then separately the women, in con¬ 
trast to 8:16 where the wives are 
listed together with their husbands, 
the Talmud [Y erushalmi Taanis 1:6 
and Bauli Sanhedrin 108b] derives 
that marital intimacy was forbidden 
when Noah entered the ark, but 
that it was permitted again when he 
departed (also Rashi).[c f. comm, to 
7:7 and Gur Aryeh cited there.] 

19. ’nn b^Mi — [And] from all that 
lives. 


I.e. of all those that have retained 
the vitality of life, and have not 
been corrupted by the degeneracy 
that was prevalent on earth. 
(Hirsch ; see Rashi next verse). 

bin D’JV — Two of each [lit. ' two 
from all'] 

This was the minimal require¬ 
ment, for, as we see later, there were 
seven pairs taken from each of the 
'clean' animals and birds 
(Mizrachi): 

— Even from the least numerous 
species there was to be not less than 
two: one male and one female 
(Rashi). 

Ramban observes that there are 
many huge beasts, such as 
elephants, and so many species of 
all sizes that ten such arks could not 
contain them along with the provi¬ 
sions they would need for one year! 
It was a miracle that the small ark 
could contain so much. 

If there was such a miracle 
anyway, then why did God not 
relieve Noah of the burden of con¬ 
struction and have him make a 
smaller ark? There were two reasons: 
(a) an imposing structure would be 
noticed and possibly influence peo¬ 
ple to repent; and (b) the larger the 
structure the less obvious the 
miracle; people should try to reduce 
their reliance on miracles as much as 
possible. 

rgnrrbt? *030 — Shall you bring 
into the ark. 
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VI enter the ark — you, your sons, your wife, and your 
19-20 sons' wives with you. 19 And from all that lives, of all 
flesh, two of each shall you bring into the ark to keep 
alive with you; they shall be male and female . 20 From 
the birds according to each kind, and from the 
animals according to each kind, and from each thing 


I.e. you shall not abandon them, 
but shall permit them to accompany 
you (Ibn Ezra).M 

The command here cannot mean 
that God intended for Noah to ac¬ 
tually bring in these animals; the 
next verse specifically says that the 
animals will come of their own ac¬ 
cord [see comm, there.] The mean¬ 
ing of the verse is rather that he 
should help them enter and provide 
for their welfare (R' Bachya). 

T\nt< r^nn 1 ? — To keep alive with 
you — i.e. to provide for their wel¬ 
fare daily (Radak). 

... And to strive on their behalf as 
you would for your own life 
(Ramban). 

The verse reads n^mb 'to keep 
alive' not ni’nb, to five, because 
Noah kept them alive by providing 
their sustenance. Had he not been 
righteous the world would have 
ceased to exist; the world could not 
have been saved for the sake of 
animals alone (Alshich). 

rrn — They shall be male 

and female — to ensure the survival 
of each species (Abarbanel). 

The meaning of 'two of each' is 
thus defined (Radak). 

20. The general directive of the 


preceding verse is now specified 
(Ibn Caspi): 

irn’lpb ejiyjiQ — From the birds ac¬ 
cording to each kind. 

The phrase 'according to each 
kind' [i.e. 'with whom no sin had 
been committed' (Sanhedrin 108b)] 
throughout the verse implies that he 
was to take only those that had kept 
to their own species, and who had 
not committed the perversion of 
mating with other species (Rashi; 
Mizrachi). 

According to N'tziv: Within each 
species of animal there are many 
different breeds. They did not all 
exist at the time of creation, 
however. The various breeds 
developed over the years from the 
original species. 

nipn^n — The animals. 

rnpna usually refers to cattle [i.e. 
domesticated animals], here, how¬ 
ever, the term includes rpn, beasts 
(Radak). 

inripb np^ccn U/ipi bbi? — From 
each [lit. 'all'] thing that creeps on 
the ground, after its kind. 

The reason that bb, all, is used in 
this connection is to impress upon 
Noah that although insect life 
seemed unnecessary and dispen- 


1. This verse reads 'you shall bring' while the next verse reads 'shall come to you.' What is the 
reconciliation of the contradiction? 

— When God told Noah to bring the animals to the ark he asked, 'How can I possibly gather 
them?' 

'It is not as you think', God responded. ‘They will come to you to remain alive.' Open the 
ark for them and they will come of their own accord (Midrash HaCadol). 
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sable to him, nevertheless, its utility 
was known to God, and he was 
therefore to be even more punctil¬ 
ious in assuring that each one of 
their species was accounted for 
(Toldos Yitzchak). 

JTPrrnb ^pbN iter — Shall come to 
you to keep alive. 

'They shall come' of their own 
accord. He led the past the ark: the 
ark accepted those which had not 
been the object of sin, and them 
Noah permitted to enter; the ark re¬ 
jected the others who had been the 
object of sin, and then Noah turned 
away Sanhedrin 108b; Zevachim 
116a; Rashi; Gur Ary eh). 

Ramban explains that only once 
they came, male and female, of their 
own accord, would Noah bring 
them into the ark [see 7:16]. God's 
decree was that only those animals 
whose purpose it was to be 
preserved [7:3] would come of their 
own accord. But God did not decree 
that animals should come to be 
slaughtered. Therefore, Noah 'took' 
only those 'clean' beasts which God 
commanded him to 'take seven and 
seven of each' [7:2], to be later 
sacrificed as offerings. 

21. ... Tfrnp n W ~ 


And [as for} you, take yourself . . . 
that is eaten, i.e. take the ap¬ 
propriate food for the various 
species (Sforno)J 11 

Noah was not to expect them to 
bring along their own food the way 
animals usually prepare their winter 
food during the summer. This was 
to be Noah's responsibility; he 
would gather the food and the 
animals would be sustained through 
him (Malbim). 

He was to bring in all kinds of 
fruits, seeds, and herbs, because for 
the duration of the Flood even the 
carnivorous creatures abstained 
from meat, just as when they were 
created (Radak). 

The Midrash comments that the 
greater part of his provisions con¬ 
sisted of pressed figs along with 
various greens for the different 
animals. He also stored away vine- 
shoots, fig-shoots, olive-shoots, and 
various seeds for future planting 
after the Flood. This is implied by 
the term nsDiO, and gather it 
in to yourself — because 'a man does 
not gather [in the sense of 'store 
away'] anything unless he needs it 
for later.' 

Ralbag suggests that for Noah to 
have known how much food to 


1. According to fOi Yakar ihe phrase V?‘np is to be interpreted: take from your own posses¬ 
sions and not from another's. 

Noah might have rationalized that since the generation was about to perish anyway, he 
could expropriate their belongings. Therefore God told him: Take only from your own pos¬ 
sessions, however limited and seemingly insufficient they are for the intended purpose, in 
order to accentuate the miracle. 
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VI that creeps on the ground according to its kind, two 
21-22 of each shall come to you to keep alive. 

21 'And as for you, take yourself of every food that 
is eaten and gather it in to yourself, that it shall be as 
food for you and for them.' 22 Noah did so; just as 

VII God commanded him, so he did. 

1 1 Then HASHEM. said to Noah, 'Come to the ark. 


gather he must have been told ap¬ 
proximately how long God was 
planning for them to stay in the ark 
(see footnote). Others maintain that 
Noah did not know how much to 
prepare; that the food sufficed was 
itself part of the miracle (see next). 

nbsKb onbi ^ rnm — That [lit. 
'and'] it shall be as food for you and 
for them. 

I.e. it will be sufficient and 
satisfactory for all the creatures. 
This was God's promise (Ha'amek 
Davar). 

22. ntoy p ... m lyyi] — [And] 
Noah did [so]; just as [lit. 'ac¬ 
cording to all that'] God com¬ 
manded him, so he did — This refers 
to the construction of the ark 
(Rashi); and to the gathering of the 
food. The repetition of nitfy p, so 
he did, emphasizes that he followed 
God's command scrupulously; hp, 
omitted nothing from all that God 
commanded him (Radak; Ramban). 

Thus, Noah complied with the 
first part of God's command re¬ 
garding the ark, which he began im¬ 
mediately, and the gathering of the 
food preparatory to the Flood. The 
command to bring the species did 
not apply until the start of the 
Deluge (Malbim). 

Radak derives from the reference 
to two 'doings' in this verse, that the 
first ni u/y’i, Noah did so, refers to 
the initial construction which he 


undertook as soon as God gave the 
command. The reiteration of rnyy p 
refers to the completion of the ark 
indicating that he worked diligently 
during all the extended time [opi¬ 
nions range from 52 to 120 years] 
needed to complete the task in full 
compliance with God's will. 
Therefore in 7:5 concerning his 
entry into the ark, there is no need 
to repeat the phrase, because there 
was no extended intervening time 
lapse. 

VII 

1. The final call 

The time for the Flood drew near. 
Noah had spent many decades 
building the ark and his work was 
complete. In this verse, the ark is 
referred to as rprin, 'the' ark, with 
the definite article, for it is no 
longer a goal, but a reality. With the 
Flood to begin 'in seven days', God 
bids him to enter the ark with his 
family (Ibn Ezra; Abarbanel). 

nab 'H "inN'n — Then [lit. And] 
HASHEM said to Noah. Since u. 4 
tells us that the Flood was to begin 
in seven days, the seventeenth day 
of the second month (u. 11), it fol¬ 
lows that this command to enter the 
ark came on the tenth day of that 
month (Ramban). 

[The commentators note this 
paragraph refers to the Deity as 
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HaSHEM, in contrast to the previous 
chapter where He is called D’nbK, 
God, the Name indicating the At¬ 
tribute of Justice]: 

Noah was informed that he and 
his family would be saved by 
'HASHEM', the Name which in¬ 
dicates God in His Attribute of 
Mercy (see comm, to 1:1 and 2:4]. 
In addition, by using the Name 
HaSHEM, which is used exclusively 
concerning sacrifices (see Ramban 
Lev. 1:9), God suggested to Noah 
that He would mercifully accept his 
sacrifice and assure that the world 
would never again be destroyed by 
flood waters (Ramban). 

N'tziv and Malbim perceive a 
different meaning in the use of 
HaSHEM, indicating mercy, in this 
verse. The entire chapter speaks of 
Elohim, God, for that name in¬ 
dicates not only the God of Judg¬ 
ment, but also the God of Nature 
Who controls the functioning of the 
universe. In that Elohim-role, God 
provided for the continued ex¬ 
istence of the world after the Flood. 
In this verse, God showed special 
mercy to Noah, His chosen right¬ 
eous one, by permitting him to take 
along all of his personal effects — 
even non-essential ones — and 
household animals [according to 
N'tziv, even slaves). This kindness 


was intended solely as a personal 
show of mercy to Noah. 

— And all your household. 

Following Targum. (Lit.: 'and all 
your house'.] 

— It refers to his sons, wife, and 
sons' wives mentioned previously 
(Ramban). 

It also includes personal 
household effects (Malbim). 

’JVK} ’3 - For it is 
you that I have seen [to be] right¬ 
eous before Me. f 11 

For you are righteous — and not 
the members of your household. 
Therefore the verse says, come, you 
and all your household into the ark 
— it is only for your sake that they 
are being saved (Sforno). 

This interpretation is strength¬ 
ened by the fact that 8:1 says: And 
God remembered Noah, and makes 
no mention of his children 
(Minchah Belulah). 

According to Radak: 'That you 
are righteous' — and you therefore 
deserve to be saved along with your 
entire household, so that the world 
can be repopulated. 

^ab, before Me, is essential. 
Noah was , 3ab p’Hy, righteous 
before Me — for it is God's assess¬ 
ment, not popular opinion, which 


1. The Talmud derives a moral lesson from this verse. 

Rabbi Yirmiyah ben Eleazar said: Only a part of man's virtues may be recited in his 
presence, but all of it in his absence. 

[Ras/ii gives as the reason that excess praise would give the appearance of insincere flattery. 
Maharsha explains that it may lead the person being praised to conceit and overconfidence.] 

In Noah's presence, i.e. when addressing him directly, God mentioned only a part of his vir¬ 
tues: 'For I have seen that you are righteous but when referring to Noah in his absence, God 
describes his full virtues: [6:9] 'Noah was righteous and wholehearted' (Eruvin 18b). 
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VII you and all your household, for it is you that / have 
2 seen to be righteous before Me in this generation. 

2 Of every clean animal take unto you seven pairs, a 


determines man's true worth 
(Hirsch). 

[As pointed out above, this communica¬ 
tion took place seven days before the Flood, 
immediately following the death of the 
righteous Methuselah, Noah's grandfather 
(see comm, to v. 4).] 

Kli Y akar notes, therefore, that God had 
never before singled out Noah as the 
righteous man of that generation as long as 
Methuselah was still alive and there was also 
the possibility that the generation might re¬ 
pent. When Methuselah died and they per¬ 
sisted in their wickedness, however, God 
singled out Noah and finalized the decree. 

n?n in? — In this generation. 

[See comm, to 6:9 s.v. T>n'l'l3, in 
his generations.] 

The Zohar comments: Rav Yehudah 
said, when the sinners were to be 
destroyed in Noah's time, God was anx¬ 
ious to save the world, but there was 
none who could protect it, for Noah's 
whole efforts were required to save 
himself and to repopulate the world. It 
is written 'For / have seen that you are 
righteous only by comparison with this 
generation ... 

Rav Yose said: To the contrary! This 
description enhances his praise, and 
implies that even in that wicked genera¬ 
tion he remained as righteous as if he 
had lived in the days of Moses. Yet, he 
could not save the world because there 
were not ten righteous men in it (as a 
minimum for saving others; cf. Ab¬ 


raham's pleading for Sodom, Cen. 
18:32: What if ten should be found 
there?). ll] 

It is in this praiseworthy manner that 
Hirsch interprets it: 

Every person is affected by the terror 
and mores of his time. Nevertheless, 
God stressed to Noah that, because he 
remained righteous and faithful despite 
the degeneracy surrounding him, he 
was the fitting nucleus for the future 
God intended to build. 

2. [The directive is now clarified. 
Of all 'unclean' animals, two of 
each species would come to Noah, 
but of the 'clean' animals he was to 
take seven pairs]: 

rnimpn rnpn^n b'z’o — Of every 
clean animal. 

— I.e. from every animal which 
will one day be declared 'clean' [i.e. 
as food for Israel]. This shows that 
Noah studied Torah (Rashi). 

Ramban explains that God had 
fully explained to Noah the signs of 
ritual cleanliness for beast and fowl, 
as found in Lev. 11. For the sake of 
brevity, the Torah described them 
here as 'clean'. The reference to 
'clean' does not refer to physical 
cleanliness, but to ritual accep¬ 
tability.] 


1. In a further dissertation, however the Zohar (67b) draws a parallel between Noah and 
Moses: When God was angry at the Jews in the time of Moses, he interceded on their behalf 
and sought mercy (Exod. 32:11) going so far as to offer his own life, as ibid, in v. 32: ' and if 
not, erase me, please, from Y our book which You have written', with the result that God 
forgave them (u. 34). 

But Noah did not act this way. He was content to build an ark and save himself only, and 
did not intercede on behalf of his generation, but let them perish. 

It is for this reason that the waters of the Flood are named after him, as it is written: [ Isaiah 
54:9] 'for this is as the waters of Noah unto Me'... But Moses is called 'he that brought them 
up out of the sea' [ibid. 63:11) because their deliverance at that time was due to his prayer, and 
the achievement is ascribed to Moses because he risked his life for Israel [see Overview]. 
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The commentators vary on the defi¬ 
nition of n'n^, 'clean', in this context. 

From Ibn Ezra, Ramban, Radak, 
Ra'avad Halevi, Sforno, it is evident 
that 'fit for later sacrifice' is meant; 

According to Lekach Tov, and to N - 
fziv's citation of Rashi, the intent is 
'clean [i.e., kosher] for food/ 

According to Zevachim 116a: 'It 
means those with which no sin had been 
committed' [see comm, to 6:20.] 

The concept of rnlnp npna, 'clean' 
animal is mentioned here for the first 
time. It can have no other connotation 
than acceptability for sacrifice, because 
heretofore, animal flesh for food was 
forbidden. When bringing offerings to 
God, Noachides were never allowed to 
use other than 'clean' animals (Zeva¬ 
chim 115b). It is clear, therefore, that 
the Jewish table is required to maintain 
the same standard of purity as a 
Noachic altar. The word "fny, clean, is 
related to nnir, window. Both, therefore, 
indicate something which is receptive to 
rays of light. A 'clean' animal is one 
which, when consumed by man, does 
not decrease his susceptibility to 
spiritual rays. Were it to do so, it could 
not be permitted as food for Jews whose 
mission is to be receptacles of 
spirituality. The clean animals are those 
whose docile nature renders them sub¬ 
missive to human influences. The name 
HASHEM is used here to emphasize that 
the abundance of clean animals was not 
in order to preserve the species — for 
that, a pair would have sufficed — but 
to carry on the spiritual role of man 
represented by the name HASHEM 
(Hirsch). 


nyriu/ nyqtf npn — Take unto 
you seven pairs [lit. 'seven, seven 'J 

In order that he might be able to 
sacrifice some of them when he left 
the ark (Rashi). 

Radak suggests that the seven 
pairs could not have been just for 
sacrificial needs, for nowhere do we 
see that Noah offered more than 
one sacrifice; and he could have 
taken a single pair and used their 
offspring after waiting a year or 
two. The additional purpose was to 
provide an abundant supply of 
'clean' livestock for food in an¬ 
ticipation of the removal of the 
prohibition against eating meat 
[9:3]. One should not ask 'why 
seven and not six or eight.' Know 
that God in His wisdom ordained 
that seven would serve the higher 
purpose He intended (Radak).w 

The animals that came to 
preserve their species came of their 
own accord, prompted by the 
Divine Will. God gave Noah the 
merit of catching those that were 
destined to be slaughtered, for, in 
his great benevolence, God would 
not have these animals offer 
themselves for death. At the same 
time this teaches man that clemency 
must be exercised even toward 
animals ( Ramban; R' Nissim; R ' 
Bachya). 

Chizkuni adds that Noah had to 
have larger quantities of clean 


1. According to Pirkei d'Rabbi Eliezer this decree was necessary because 'Before the Flood, 
the unclean animals were more numerous than the clean animals. But when the waters of the 
Flood came, God wished to increase the clean animals and diminish the unclean animals. He 
therefore told him to take seven pairs of clean animals, but only one pair of unclean animals 
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VII male with its mate, and of the unclean animals, two, a 

3 male with its mate; 3 of the birds of the heavens also, 

seven pairs, male and female, to keep seed alive upon 


animals, otherwise he would not 
have been able to offer sacrifices 
without completely exterminating 
the species involved. 

The translation of 'seven pairs' for lit. 
'seven seven' follows the Midrash which ex¬ 
plains: 'seven males and seven females'. For 
if you explain it seven individual animals, 
one of them would lack a partner! 

[The commentators explain additionally, 
that these seven pairs were not in addition to 
the original pair mentioned for all creatures; 
rather, the total for the 'clean' species was to 
be seven pairs.] 

R' Bachya emphasizes that there are great 
secrets connected with the number 'seven' in 
relation to sacrifices. See, for example, 
Numbers 23:1,4. 

intpKl tt/’K — Each with its mate [lit. 
'man and his wife'] — i.e. male and 
female (Targum). 

The two nouns U/’K, man, and 
ni^K, woman [wife], originally 
designated male and female of 
human beings, but were later ap¬ 
plied to the male and female of 
animals as well (Rambam, Moreh 
1 : 6 ). 

The expression thus refers to 
pairs. When the pairs are equal :r 
gender and/or quality, then Scrip¬ 
ture says of them n$1n$ 

'woman to her sister' [Ex. 26:3,5,6; 
Lev. 18:18, Ezek. 1:9]; but when 
they are not equal, but can mate 
with one another, then this expres¬ 
sion 'man and his wife' is applicable 
(Karnei Or). 

rr^fip kS -»#k rnpnan jnn — And of 
the unclean animals [lit. 'and of the 
animal that is not clean']. 

The use of the longer expression 
rnnp kS iv/tc, that is not clean, in¬ 
stead of the forthright expression 


xnp, unclean, teaches a moral les¬ 
son as noted by the Talmud [Pesa- 
chim 3a]: 

Rabbi Yehoshua ben Levi said: 
One should never utter a gross ex¬ 
pression with his mouth, for the 
Torah added eight letters [in the 
Hebrew text of our verse which 
would be saved by use of the single 
word 'unclean'], rather than 

utter a gross expression. 

Rashi ad. loc. notes that the 
Torah does usually use the term 
N?3p, unclean. It is the unusual 
change from the normal expression 
to this more roundabout phrase that 
accentuates and draws attention to 
the moral lesson to be derived. 

3. cpyn na — Of the birds of 

the heavens also. 

Rashi explains that this verse, 
too, refers to clean fowl [analogous 
to the distinction in the previous 
verse which refers to clean animals 
(Ramban).] Thus — nmp “ip 1 ? 
tfn&pn, 'the non-explicit [of this 
verse] may be inferred from the ex¬ 
plicit [previous verse]/ 

Bertinoro cites 8:20: ‘every clean 
beast and every clean fowl' which 
Noah sacrificed, as the explicit 
proof that clean fowl are here refer¬ 
red to. 

Of the unclean fowl, however, 
two were sufficient (R' Bachya). 

“QT — Male and female. 

Animals who bear their young 
alive and whole like humans, are 
referred to in the previous verse as 
'man and woman'; but birds which 
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lay eggs, are referred to only as 
'male and female' (R' Bachya). 

by MS by yi? ni»ob — To Jceep 
seed alive upon the face of all the 
earth. I.e. to assure the preservation 
of the species (Ralbag). 

'To keep alive' indicates the 
preservation, flourishing, and 
development of the species rather 
than mere propagation (Heiden- 
heim). 

'Not that I need them/ said God 
[because sacrifices are to provide 
merit for those who offer them 
(Yefe Toar)], 'but to keep seed alive 
upon the face of all the earth' 
(Mid rash). 

If the reason, according to Rashi in v. 
2, that Noah was to take these seven 
pairs of clean animals was for future 
sacrifice, then how does the reason 
given in this verse: nl«nb, to 

preserve the species, apply? 

The answer lies in the comment of 
Ramban to v. 1, where he explains that 
this phrase refers not to the animals, but 
to Noah's descendants: God hinted to 
Noah that by the merit of his offering, 
Noah's offspring will be preserved, and 
will not perish in the Flood (HaK'sav 
V'Hakaballah). 

According to the Talmud (Avodah 


Zarah 6a) this phrase suggests to Noah 
that he was to take into the ark with him 
only such animals as were healthy and 
physically capable of 'keeping seed 
alive' — i.e. of bearing young and 
preserving the species. 

'Upon the face of all the earth' — 
This is mentioned because their 
habitats are spread throughout the 
world (Radak). 

4. nyaip "ily D^b ’a — For in 
seven days' time — These are the 
seven days of mourning for Me¬ 
thuselah in whose honor God 
delayed the Flood. 

... Additionally, “Ily, another, in¬ 
dicates an additional grace period of 
several days beyond the original 
period which God allotted in the 
hope that they would repent (Avos 
d'Rabbi Nosson; Rashi). ll i 

by — I will send 

rain upon the earth. 

Hirsch notes that throughout 
Scripture the personal pronoun ’pijj 
T', used of God designates a 
manifestation revealing of God's 
love and grace, whereas the per¬ 
sonal pronoun ’’Jtc designates the 
One who is mttn, causes things to 


1. What purpose was served by these seven days? 

— Rav said: These were the days of mourning for Methuselah, thus teaching that lamenting 
for the righteous postpones retribution; 

— Another meaning is: After the seven days during which the Holy One blessed be He, 
reversed the order of nature [lit. 'the beginning *], the sun rising in the west and setting in the 
east [that the wicked might be arrested by the phenomenon and led to repentance] ... 

— Another interpretation: God showed them the bounty of the righteous in the World to 
Come so that they might closely examine their own ways and say 'Woe unto us over this good 
which we are forfeiting!' — for they had corrupted their way on the earth (Avos d'Rabbi Nos¬ 
son). 
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VII the face of all the earth. 4 For in seven days' time / 

4-5 will send rain upon the earth, forty days and forty 

nights , and / will blot out all existence that I have made 
from the face of the ground / 5 And Noah did exactly 


happen, but Himself remains aloof 
from the affected creatures. 

Thus piK in our verse is signifi¬ 
cant: 'Although I bring death and 
destruction to the entire world, I am 
still the same whose main 

purpose is the happiness and well¬ 
being of the universe. The destruc¬ 
tion itself is a manifestation of My 
ultimate love and benevolence. 

[Perhaps the use in this verse of 
signifying rains of benevo¬ 
lence (see comm, of Malbim cited to 
2:5) has the same significance: true, 
these rains will cause the oblitera¬ 
tion of mankind, but even this 
harsh treatment has only God's love 
and fatherly chastisement as its 
higher purpose.) 

rib’ 1 ? OV — Forty 

days and forty nights. Although, as 
stated in 8:3, the rains lasted 150 
days, nevertheless the obliteration 
of ail subsistence would be ac¬ 
complished in forty days (Ha'amek 
Davar). 

Rashi, states that 'the forty days 
correspond to the period of a child's 
formation,' for by sinning they had 
troubled the Creator to form il¬ 
legitimate children. 

According to the Midrash: 'They 
have transgressed the Torah which was 
later given after forty days' ... 'they cor¬ 
rupted the features [of the human 
embryo) which take shape after forty 
days ...' 

[Cf. Voyilcrfl Rabba 23:12: During the 
whole of the forty days following conception 
the Holy One, blessed be He, is engaged in 
the fashioning the embryo's image ...'] 


This, then, is the corruption of the 
features referred to. It might correspond to 
their having corrupted their own features by 
following their evil designs (Maharzu); or it 
might correspond to their having corrupted 
their own features by causing their own 
obliteration from the earth; or the features of 
their children, or by having committed 
murder, destroying humankind as a whole. 

It was ail measure for measure: Forty days 
corresponding to the forty-day period of the 
formation of the embryo which they 
destroyed (Yefe Toar). 

Forty is also the numerical equivalent of 
bp robbery, in which they were steeped (Kli 
Y akar). 

rnp’n b^ n* ’ivnipi — And I will 
blot out all existence. 

The translation of Dip’, existence, 
follows I bn Janach who derives it 
from the root Dip, stand: 'every¬ 
thing that stands in the universe — 
i.e. all existence.' 

According to Ibn Caspi, it refers 
to those living beings which can 
stand by their own strength; while 
Abarbanel explains it as referring to 
whatever 'stands' whether living or 
not, such as houses, etc. 

The Midrash, also relating mp? to 'stand', 
explains the verse as referring to Cain who 
'stood up' against his brother [4:6], and 
renders; 'I will blot out the one who arose 
against him [his brother]. For as Rav Levi 
said in the name of Resh Lakesh: God held 
Cain's punishment in abeyance until the 
Flood came and swept him away. Hence, it is 
written (7:23): 'And He blotted out every 
one that had arisen.' 

rnj7Kn ^3 byn — From the face of 
the ground — i.e. anything on dry 
land, excluding the fish of the sea 
and whatever was in the ark (Ra- 
dak). 
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5. Noah complies 

'n irm “7 V>k *733 m u/y!i — And 
Noah did exactly as HASHEM had 
commanded him. 

This refers to his coming to the 
ark (Rashi). 

Or, according to the Midrash , it 
refers to the taking in of the 
animals, beasts, and birds. 

Ihn Ezra explains that he ap¬ 
proached the ark with his family 
but did not enter until, as v. 7 
implies, the rains forced him in. 

[The commentators to Rashi ask how 
Noah complied with God's command by ap¬ 
proaching, but not entering the ark. On the 
contrary, the implication of v. 7 indicates 
that he failed to comply until the raging 
water forced him in. The same difficulty ap¬ 
parently applies to Ibn Ezra.] 

Or Hachaim explains that the compliance 
referred to in this verse is Noah's efforts to 
assemble seven pairs of clean animals and 
birds. The verse makes clear that Noah 
obeyed all God's commands, even though the 
entry of the seven pairs is not specifically 
mentioned later (see v. 9, IS). 

— It refers to his entering and leaving the 
ark all during that seven day period — bring¬ 
ing in the animals as God had commanded, 
and making last-minute preparations in an¬ 
ticipation of the Flood (Akeidas Yitzchak). 

6. nitop W ]3 nil — [And] 
Noah was six hundred years old. 

Rav Yehudah said: The year of 
(he Flood is not counted in the 


number (of Noah's years). [For he 
was 600 years old when the Flood 
commenced, the Flood lasted a year 
in all, and he lived 350 years after 
the Flood (9:28) yet his lifetime is 
given as 950 years (ibid. 29), not 
951. The reason for this was that it 
was a year of such suffering and 
tribulation that it was as if he had 
been dead during that year (Matta- 
nos Kehunah)] But, said Rav 
Nechemiah to him, it is counted in 
the chronological reckoning [of the 
total number of years from the 
world's creation when we determine 
the seasons and intercalations 
(Mattanos Kehunah).] 

yiKn *?¥ QiO PPli *773)311] — When 
[lit. 'and'] the Flood was water upon 
the earth. 

The translation follows Ibn 
Janach and Radak — i.e. 'when the 
Flood, which was a flood of water 
[see comm, to 7:17] was upon the 
earth.' 

Rav Saadiah Gaon renders sim¬ 
ply: 'When the Flood of water was 
upon the earth.' 

7. in* r»3b inttfNi •piji ni — 
Noah, with his sons, his wife and 
his sons' wives with him. 

The men separately and the 
women separately because they 
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VII as HASHEM had commanded him. 

6_9 6 Noah was six hundred years old when the Flood 

was water upon the earth. 7 Noah, with his sons, his 
wife, and his sons' wives with him, went into the ark 
because of the waters of the Flood. 8 Of the clean 
animals, of the unclean animals, of the birds, and of 
each thing that creeps upon the ground, 9 in pairs, 
they came to Noah into the ark, male and female, as 


were forbidden marital intimacy 
while the whole world was in dis¬ 
tress [cf. comm, to 6:18 and 8:16] 
(Rashi). 

Cur Aryeh notes, however, that although 
permission to resume marital relations was 
implied in God's command to leave the ark in 
8:16, nevertheless the males and females left 
the ark separately (8:18) because Noah 
feared a new Flood until God swore to him 
that He would never again inundate the 
world in such a deluge. 

biann m — Because of the 
waters of the Flood. 

Rashi interprets this phrase to 
mean that Noah entered only at the 
last moment: 

'Noah was of little faith, believ¬ 
ing and yet not believing that the 
Flood would come, and he did not 
enter until the rising water forced 
him to do so/ As the Midrash com¬ 
ments: 'He lacked faith; had the» 
waters not reached his ankles, he 
would not have entered the ark/ 

How can we say that the right¬ 
eous Noah was lacking in faith? — 
Noah gould not bring himself to 
believe that the Merciful God would 
truly destroy all life. Or, Noah 
thought that the onslaught of the 
water would cause the generation to 
repent and win God's mercy; he did 
not reckon on their continued 
stubbornness. Nevertheless, Scrip¬ 
ture implies a criticism of Noah 
because he should have obeyed 


despite his calculations (Me'am 
Loez). 

Ibn Ezra translates: Because of 
fear of the waters of the Flood. 

Others interpret that they entered 
the ark immediately, in anticipation 
of the impending Flood. The fact 
that their entry is related again in v. 
13 implies that the first entry was 
not their final one; they still would 
go in and out, making preparations 
(Radak; Ralbag, Akeidas Yitz- 
chak). 

According to Ramban, these verses 
are not in chronological order: Noah 
and his family with all the beasts 
entered the ark because of the waters of 
the Flood in fulfillment of God's com¬ 
mand. Beginning with v. 11, however, 
the Torah repeats its general narrative 
of these events but in more detailed 
description, specifying the month and 
day he entered the ark, and stating that 
on that very day — and not prior to it — 
Noah entered the ark together with all 
living things. 

8. rninun ]» — Of the 

clean animals, etc. 

— All during that seven day 
period these animals assembled 
from all the corners of the world, it 
being beyond the capabilities of 
Noah to have sought them all out 
(Ibn Ezra). 

9. na DW D’au/ — In pairs 

[lit. 'two, two'] they came to Noah 
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— of their own volition [see comm. 
to 6:19, 20; 7:2] (Tanchuma; 
Radak). 

Rashi comments that the 'two' 
mentioned here was the minimum 
number common to all of them. 
[However, there were seven pairs of 
the 'clean' animals (MizrachiJ.] 

... These were the twos — male 
and female — that came of their own 
accord. While Noah busied himself 
with God's command to go out and 
assemble the seven pairs of 'clean' 
ones who were destined for a 
sacrifice (Ramban). 

The verse thus stresses that two 
of every species came of their own 
accord. That Noah took the six ad¬ 
ditional pairs in accordance with 
God's command is already implicit 
in v. 5: ' And Noah did all that Cod 
had commanded him' (Or Ha- 
Chaim). 

nil nr* D’ , n < 7$ rny — As Cod 

had commanded Noah. 

Ha'amek Davar notes that it is 
said only of the animals that they 
came because of God's command, 
but not of the people (v. 7): 

He explains that the people who 
approached the ark knew that they 
were doing so because 

of the Flood-water which God had 
decreed; but the beasts had no idea 
why they were coming to Noah; it 
was the Spirit which was drawing 
them; they came because ... njy 
ni ni< nnnbK, Cod had so com¬ 


manded Noah . . . 

10. D’njo ny^b vpi — And it 
came to pass on the seventh day. 

— When the mourning period for 
Methuselah had ended (Targum 
Yonasan). [See comm, to v. 4.] 

— After the seven days that the 
Holy One, blessed be He, mourned 
for His world before bringing the 
Flood (Midrash). 

... The Talmud [Yer. Mo'ed Katan 
3:5] adduces from our verse that the 
dead are mourned for a period of seven 
days. The Talmud asks: Does then one 
mourn before another's death? — 
Human beings who do not know what 
the future brings mourn after a relative 
dies; God, who knows the future, 
mourns in advance. 

Far from the non-Jewish view 
that searches for natural causes to 
explain such calamities as the Flood, 
we see here that nature functions in 
obedience to the will of God: birds, 
insects, animals — all found their 
way in pairs to Noah 'at Cod's com¬ 
mand.' In the same way, the Flood 
burst upon the world precisely at 
the moment decreed by God 
(Hirsch). 

yixn by vn — That [lit. 

'And'] the waters of the Flood were 
upon the earth. 

— [Just as God, in v. 4, had said 
they would be.] 

11. The final entry into the ark 

ni ^nb nito? uw — In the 
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VII God had commanded Noah. 10 And it came to pass on 
10-11 the seventh day that the waters of the Flood were 
upon the earth. 

11 In the six hundredth year of Noah's life , in the 
second month, on the seventeenth day of the month , 
on that day all the fountains of the great deep burst 


six hundredth year of Noah's life — 
in the year 1056 from Creation 
(Seder Olam). 

The narrative up to now con¬ 
sisted mainly of generalities about 
the preparations for the Flood and 
about Noah's scrupulous com¬ 
pliance with God's commands. 
Now, Scripture returns to give us 
the exact date of the Flood and to 
detail the events as they happened 
(Ramhan). 

— In the second month. 

Rashi noting the controversy in 
the Talmud Rosh Hashanah lib, 
comments: 

According to Rabbi Eliezer it was 
Marcheshvan, while according to 
Rabbi Yehoshua it was Iyar. 

The difference of opinion is con¬ 
sistent with the differing views of 
when the world was created: Rabbi 
Eliezer holds that it was created in 
Tishrei, and hence Marcheshvan is 
the 'second month'; while according 
to Rabbi Yehoshua the world was 
created in Nissan, and 'the second 
month' refers to Iyar. 

Targum Yonasan paraphrases: 'In 
the six hundredth year of the life of 
Noah, in the second month, which was 
the month of Marcheshvan, for prior to 
this, the months had been numbered 
from Tishrei, which was the beginning 
of the year, at the completion of the 
world 

Radak explains it as follows: 

'It was already mentioned above [v. 
6] that the Flood began after Noah's six- 


hundredth year. There it came to tell us 
Noah's age at the time of the Flood; here 
the intention is to give the specific 
month and date when it began. This 
date is disputed by the Sages in the 
Talmud ... and Targum Yonasan in / 
Kings 6:2 decides like Rabbi Eliezer. It 
appears that the ancients referred to 
Tishrei as the first month, for in it crea¬ 
tion was completed. When the Jews left 
Egypt, God said (Exodus 12:2): 'This 
month shall be for you the beginning of 
months,' thus ordaining that, for Jews, 
Nissan is to be counted as the first 
month. Since 'for you' is emphasized, it 
follows that for gentiles Nissan is not 
'the beginning of months.' 

The Talmud concludes that we follow 
Rabbi Eliezer in dating the Flood [i.e., in 
using Tishrei to calculate the years of 
Noah and the calendar; Tishrei being 
the New Year for years (Rosh Hashanah 
2a)], and Rabbi Yehoshua in dating the 
nlmpn, seasons [i.e. annual cycles, for 
the year is divided into four cycles cal¬ 
led Tekufos: The tekufah of Nissan 
(Vernal Equinox); Tammuz (Summer 
Solstice); Tishrei (Autumnal Equinox); 
Teves (Winter Solstice). Accordingly, 
Nissan is the first tekufah: 'the first of 
months '.] 

[We will, therefore, in the calcula¬ 
tions that appear in later verses follow 
Rashi and date the events of the Flood 
according to its beginning on the 
seventeenth of Marcheshvan.) 

Dinn ntryij wpaa 
— On that day all the fountains of 
the great deep burst forth; and the 
windows of the heavens were 
opened. 
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I.e. the subterranean fountains 
burst forth and the waters inun¬ 
dated the earth in a great seismic 
upheaval filling up the valleys, 
while simultaneously the torrential 
rains fell from heaven in such force 
that, figuratively speaking, the very 
windows of the heavens' opened 
up, causing complete havoc and ob¬ 
scuring day and night (Lekach Tov; 
I bn Ezra; Radak; Ralbag). 

The waters were scalding hot, 
notes the Talmud [Sanhedrin 108b]. 

The Talmud notes that the word 
'great' in this verse emphasizes that 
their punishment was 'great', 
measure for measure: Their wicked¬ 
ness was characterized as ngi 
'great' [6:5], and they were 
punished by nzn Dinin 'great' deep 
[Sanhedrin 108a.] 

inn?: ninto — And the win¬ 

dows of the heavens were opened. 

rnnK is an aperture in a roof 
through which one raises and 
lowers objects (Rashi, Menachos 
34). In Scriptures it is used meta¬ 
phorically to refer to the heavenly 
influence which came down to 
earthas in Malachi 3:10: 'If I will 
not open the windows of the 
heavens for you and pour down for 
you an overflowing blessing.' In 


our verse the term is employed to 
describe the abundance of heavenly 
waters waiting to stream down as if 
through opened windows (HaK'sav 
V'Hakaballah), 

12. omn ’TP 1 — And the rain was . 

Noting that later [u. 17], the nar¬ 
rative mentions ‘Flood' while here it 
refers to 'rain', Rashi explains that 
when the water descended, it began 
gently because it still could have 
become a rain of blessing had the 
people belatedly repented. Only 
when they refused did it become a 
Flood [Zohar 1:25.] 

nb'b D’vanKi dp D’vaiK — Forty 
days and forty nights. As God had 
foretold (Radak). 

Rashi calculates that according to 
Rabbi Eliezer [according to whom 
the reckoning begins with Tishrei 
(see comm, to v. 11)], this forty day 
period ended with the twenty- 
eighth day of Kislev. 

This calculation omits the day the rain 
began, the seventeenth of Marcheshvan, 
because it rained for only part of that day (v. 
13). In a typical year, Marcheshvan is a 
'defective' month of 29 days. We therefore 
have twelve days of Marcheshvan (18 th 
through 29th = 12], plus 28 days in Kislev 
totaling 40. 

(On the significance of the Flood lasting 
forty days, see comm, to v. 4.) 
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VII forth; and the windows of the heavens were opened. 

12-15 12 And the rain was upon the earth forty days and 

forty nights. 

13 On that very day Noah came, with Shem, Ham, 
and Japeth, Noah's sons with Noah's wife and the 
three wives of his sons with them into the ark — 
14 they and every beast after its kind, every cattle 
after its kind, every creeping thing that creeps on the 
earth after its kind, and all birds after its kind, and 
every bird of any kind of wing . 15 They came to Noah 


13. mn Dl*n Dyyn — On that very 
day — i.e. the seventeenth of the 
month (Ibn Ezra). 

It was thus one of the miracles of 
the Flood that God had caused 
every one of the world's creatures to 
finally assemble and enter the ark 
on that one very day as Scripture 
here attests (Rokeach: Ma'aseh Ha- 
shem). 

As Ramban explains in Lev. 
23:28: We find that Scripture men¬ 
tions the phrase Dl’n nyy? in the 
case of events which have been 
decreed to come at certain set times. 
Since one may think that Noah had 
been bringing many animals 
beforehand and coincidentally hap-* 
pened to finish his task on that day, 
after which he entered, therefore 
Scripture emphasizes that all the 
particular events took place on the 
day decreed by God. 

[Interpreting Dyya, 'during the 
strength' — i.e. at mid-day, in broad 
daylight (Ibn Janach)), Rashi com¬ 
ments: Scripture teaches you that 
his neighbors threatened to kill him 
and smash the ark if they saw him 
entering it, whereupon God said: 'I 
will have him enter the ark before 
the eyes of everyone and we shall 


see whose word prevails!' [Mid¬ 
rash.] 

ni i ii 'ii n?’i nm nun ni N3 — 

Noah came, with Shem [and] Ham 
and Japheth, the sons of Noah, with 
Noah's wife. 

— [As mentioned in the less 
detailed account in v. 7.] 

It would have been briefer to 
simply state 'the sons of Noah' 
without naming them. However, 
they are specifically listed, and 
Noah's name is repeated three times 
in this verse, to emphasize that each 
entered and was saved by his merit 
(Ibn Caspi). 

14. nrnb — After its kind. 

[See comm, to 6:20 s.v. inrnb.) 

ba flay ba — Every bird of any 
kind of wing — i.e. every kind of 
winged creature, even locusts 
(Rashi). 

[The translation of the phrase (lit. 'every 
bird' 'every wing') follows Rashi who in¬ 
terprets 'all birds' as an adjective in the con¬ 
struct form with an implied preposition 'of'.] 

[According to the Talmud, Chullin 139b, 
"ilsy, bird, refers only to clean birds, and rjj}, 
winged, includes both unclean birds and 
locusts. 

Accordingly both words are nouns and 
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rendered: 'All (clean) birds, and all (unclean) 
winged creatures.'] 

The Midrash, explaining *75 ~*lsy bb 
as: 'all birds [possessing] all their feathers' 
explains that the verse thus excludes all those 
who were moulting or maimed (i.e. lacking 
'all their feathers'] as unfit for sacrifices of 
the Noachides. 

Ramban to Lev. 14:4 also interprets our 
phrase as two distinct nouns, and comments: 

The correct interpretation appears to me to 
be that the term may tzipor, is a generic term 
for all small birds that rise early in the morn¬ 
ing to chirp and to sing, the term being as¬ 
sociated with the Aramaic word ktdx tzafra 
(morning). Similarly, the expression may bb 
r^p bp 'every tzipor (bird) of every sort' 
refers to two kinds: 'all the little ones and the 
big ones'. 

15. Here we find man in his 
loftiest state. The entire animal 
world comes to him to save and 
preserve it (Hirsch). 

D'atp D'lJtp ... ni bt< lN3n — [And] 
they came to Noah ... in pairs pit. 
'two, two']. 

Two of every species — male and 
female — came of their own volition 
on that very day when the rains 
began and not before, because it 
was God that commanded, and His 
spirit which gathered them [Isaiah 
34:16] (Ramhan). 

... All this could not have hap¬ 
pened with such precision except by 
a miracle (R' Bachya). 

They came in matched pairs — 
not one species missing — that was 
the wonder! (Ibn Ezra ; Radak). 

The translation 'in pairs' follows 
N'tziv who explains: They came in 


pairs: one pair [for the unclean ani¬ 
mals], and seven pairs [for the 
clean.] 

Malbim says that every phrase in 
this verse is laden with the 
wondrous spectacle of the event: 
And they came to Noah — although 
most animals run away from man; 
fo the ark — although animals 
despise confinement and cling to 
their freedom to roam; 

'two and two' — and not more; 
of all flesh — not even one species 
was missing. 

0 1, n nn 13 — In which there 

was a breath [lit. 'spirit'] of life. 

I.e. implying that sickly animals 
which were liable to die from a dis¬ 
ease during the duration of the 
Flood were excluded (Lekach Tov). 

16. ... D’N^IT] — Thus [lit. 'and'] 
they that came — i.e. to the ark (Ibn 
Ezra). 

— I.e. those pairs referred to in 
the previous verse (Ha'amek 
Davar). 

my “Qj — Male and 

female as God had commanded him. 

They did not come simply in 
twos but in exact pairs — male and 
female precisely as God had com¬ 
manded Noah; that is how he 
brought them into the ark 
(Ramban). 

nip 'H — And HASHEM shut it 
on his behalf. ll] 
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VII info the ark; in pairs of all flesh in which there was a 
15 breath of life. 16 Thus they that came, came male and 
female of all flesh, as God had commanded him. And 
HASHEM shut it on his behalf. 


I.e., by surrounding the ark with 
wild beasts which killed whoever 
approached it. God protected him 
against would-be destroyers who 
would smash the ark [see comm, to 
v. 13]. But according to the literal 
meaning of the verse, 'He shut him 
in against the waters' [by protecting 
the vessel against the violence of the 
storm (Mizrachi)] (Rashi). 

Rashi continues that wherever 
*7¥3 occurs in Scripture it means 
■7335 in front of; on behalf of — as 
Psalms 3:4: pn?, ' a shield in 

front of me' — i.e. in my behalf; / 
Sam. 12:19: pray lya, on behalf of, 
your servant. 

Midrash HaGadol explains that 
God protected Noah from the wild 
beasts of the ark, 'shutting', as it 
were, their mouths, as in Daniel 
6:23. 

According to Ibn Ezra and Radak 
the object is the Ark. God, in His 
compassion [indicated by the use 
here of 'HASHEM'] sealed the ark so 


there was not a single split, and en¬ 
sured that every crevice was 
waterlight so that not a single leak 
developed during forty days of the 
most violent storms; otherwise they 
would all have perished. 

Though Noah had obeyed every 
command, the rescue was not 
guaranteed. It was God in His mer¬ 
ciful manifestation of HASHEM, 
who protected him in order to 
preserve life (Hirsch). 

B'chor Shor explains the stich 
more literally: Noah had left the 
door of the ark open allowing all the 
creatures to enter. He was afraid to 
close the door for fear that perhaps 
some species had not yet come. But 
once they had all entered, God 
closed the door for him. 

Abarbanel views it figuratively: 
The rains came down in such force 
that they could no longer leave the 
ark; it was as if HASHEM Himself 
had closed them in ... 


1 . On that day God caused the whole earth to shake; the 9un darkened, the fountains raged, 
lightning flashed, and thunder roared as never before. But the sons of man remained ob¬ 
stinate. 

When the Flood began to rage, seven hundred thousand men surrounded the ark and beg¬ 
ged Noah to let them in. 

'Have you not all rebelled against God and said He does not exist?' Noah said to them. 'That 
is why God is now destroying you just as I have been warning you for the past 120 years, and 
you would not heed the call. Yet now you desire to be spared?' 

'We will repent now!' they cried. 'Only open the door of your ark for us.' 

'Now that you are in trouble, you finally agree to repent? Why did you not repent these last 
120 years which were extended to you just for that very purpose? Now that you are beset with 
problems you finally come. But it is too late; God will not now hearken to you. You are 
doomed, and your pleas are to no avail.' 

The people tried to forcibly enter the ark to escape the rains but the wild animals sur¬ 
rounding the ark drove them away, to meet their death in the Flood ... (Sefer HaYashar). 
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VII 17 When the Flood was on the earth forty days, the 
17-20 waters increased and raised the ark so that it was 
lifted above the earth. 18 The waters prevailed and in¬ 
creased greatly upon the earth, and the ark drifted 
upon surface of the waters. 19 The waters prevailed 
very much upon the earth, all the high mountains 
which are under the heavens were covered. 20 Fifteen 
cubits upward did the waters prevail, and the moun- 


great abundance. He suggests that 
the meaning here is that the rains 
came in a gushing, powerful down¬ 
pour, uprooting trees and toppling 
buildings. 

Rav Saadiah Gaon renders: 'And 
as the waters prevailed ...' 

□van ’33 by rt^rin ^brn — And the 
ark drifted [lit. 'went'] upon the 
surface of the waters. 

Verse 17 tells us that the waters 
lifted it above the water; here we are 
told that when the waters became 
more violent they tossed it to and 
fro [i.e. aimlessly about] (Radak:). 

19. ikQikn rina D^m — [And] the 
waters prevailed very much (lit. 
'much, much'] 

— The word 'much' is repeated tt> 
emphasize that they prevailed to the 
greatest extent possible, until noth¬ 
ing could exceed it (Ibn Ezra). 

The verses describe the pathos 
and increasing intensity of the 
Deluge, from 'the waters increased' 
[u. 17] to 'increased greatly' [v. 18], 
to 'prevailed greatly' in this verse, — 
'prevail' being a stronger term than 
'increased'. The second “ikfl, much, 
is added to stress even further that 
the water had risen so high that it 
covered even the high mountains 
(Radak). 


20. nbyipbn nn* rntyy tfnn — 
Fifteen cubits upward [lit. 'from 
above']. 

Above the summits of all the 
mountains after the waters reached 
the tops of the mountains (Rashi). 

I.e., the fifteen cubits are not 
above the ground but above the 
level reached previously [u. 19] 
when 'all the high mountains were 
covered', this itself being a level of 
several thousand cubits above the 
ground level (Mizrachi). 

Rav Yehudah said: The waters were 
fifteen cubits over the mountains and 
fifteen cubits over the plains [thus 
becoming a fifteen cubit covering 
miraculously following the contours of 
the earth], Rav Nechemiah said: Fifteen 
cubits over the mountains, but over the 
plains any height [i.e. the waters had 
only one level and therefore one cannot 
gauge how high it was above the in¬ 
dividual plains] (Midrash). 

[Cf. Yoma 76a: '... All the fountains 
of the great deep came up first until the 
water was even with the mountains, 
then the water rose fifteen more cubits!] 
[Thus, the ark, which was sub¬ 
merged in the water to a depth of 11 
cubits (Rashi v. 17), easily cleared 
even the highest mountain peaks 
with a margin of four cubits.] 
N'tziv holds that Mount Ararat 
was the world's highest mountain at 
the time of the Flood, and the 
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17. The Ravages of the Flood [I) 

yiKn Qi 1 o^ik biaran — 
When the Flood was on the earth 
forty days. 

The translation 'when' for lit. 
'and' follows Ibn Ezra. He notes 
that this fact was already stated in 
v. 12, and therefore this verse is not 
repetitious nor superfluous; it is to 
be understood as circumstantial: 
'when' — i.e, only after forty days 
of rainfall lay on the ground was the 
ark lifted up, but until then it 
remained stationary. 

' Nights' are here implied in the 
word 'days': the incessant, heavy 
rains obscured all differences 
between night and day (Lekach 
Tov). 

rann n* iKty*] cr»n i:rm — [And] 
the waters increased and raised the 
ark so that [lit. 'and'] it was lifted 
above [lit. 'from upon'] the earth. 

Rashi explains why the ark did 


not lift off the ground until the for¬ 
tieth day, by which time, according 
to his calculation [in v. 7] the water 
must have reached 11 cubits. He 
makes the following comment 
(Mizrachi): The ark was sunk in 
eleven cubits of water like a heavily 
laden ship, partially sunk in the 
water. The verses that follow prove 
this' (Rashi) [cf. 8:4]. 

18. iKJp mn’i o^n mnrn — [And] 
the waters prevailed and increased 
greatly. 

— By themselves (Rashi) i.e. from 
the deep; because the rainfall had 
already ceased after forty days (Gur 
Ary eh). 

The waters prevailed — i.e. be¬ 
yond the eleven cubits of water 
which lifted the ark, as will be ex¬ 
plained later (Lekach Tov). 

According to Ramban the terms 
n?T!] in this verse and in the 
next are related to "im, strength, 
which is the Hebrew expression for 


1 . In his prefatory remarks to these verses, Hoffmann notes that: There is an abundance of 
repetition in this narrative in order to give vivid expression to the great deluge. Therefore, en¬ 
tire verses are devoted to illustrate each aspect of the miracle. 

Accordingly, u. 17 tells of the abundance of water and the lifting of the ark; u. 18: the 
floating of the ark; v. 19: the total submergence of the mountains; v. 20: the 15 cubit height of 
the water over the mountains. 

Similarly, when describing the destruction of the earth, an entire verse is devoted to each 
point; u. 21 declares that all earthlings died; u. 22: that this death was the fate only of those 
creatures who live on land; v. 23: in the almost total calamity only Noah and those who were 
with him were saved. 
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waters rose to 15 cubits above 
Ararat. The numerous mountains 
that are now far higher than Ararat 
came into being as a result of the 
upheavals of the Flood. 

-1, tty} b} V]^] — And all flesh 
expired — i.e. had perished during 
the first forty days of the Flood. 
They obviously did not survive un¬ 
til the waters reached a level of fif¬ 
teen cubits above the highest moun¬ 
tain peaks! (Ihn Ezra/Or Y ohel). 

Even those who climbed to the 
highest mountain peaks now found 
nowhere else to flee and they 
perished (B'chor Shor; Rosh). 

[Thus, God's intention expressed 
to Noah in 6:17 was fulfilled.] 

(For explanation of V]} 1 ] in this context 
meaning ' expired ' — ’fainted’, rather than 
'died', see comm, of Ramban and Hirsch 
cited at end of 6:17. 

According to Radak, however, yji»i con¬ 
notes quick death, such as by drowning. 

But as the consensus of commentators in¬ 
dicates, y]i»] here is to be understood as 
signifying the transitional moment between 
life and death, while inij, died, in the next 
verse represents death itself.) 

y-i*n by - That moves upon 

the earth — A general statement, 
followed by a detailed enumeration 
of the species. tvoh, that moved, is 
an all-encompassing term embrac¬ 
ing all moving creatures (Ihn Ezra); 
but in many contexts it is specifical¬ 
ly applied to insect-life [see comm. 


to 1:24 s.v. tot?"}] (Karnei Or). 
DiKn bbi — And all mankind [lit. 

T T T I l 

‘and every man'] — [except for 
those in the ark, and Og; see v. 23.] 

The verse lists the creatures in the 
order in which they were overcome 
by the Flood: First the birds and 
finally man (Ha'amek Davar). 

The birds were overcome first, 
because they were too frail to with¬ 
stand the downpour — then the 
domesticated animals; then the wild 
beasts many of whom dwelled in 
caves high in the mountains which 
protected them somewhat longer 
from both the lower and upper 
waters: they perished when the 
waters covered the mountain peaks; 
man probably tried every method 
known to him to survive: he 
climbed the highest trees atop the 
highest mountains; tried building 
rafts, etc. There were individuals 
who survived longer than others. 
But by the time the waters reached a 
level of fifteen cubits above the 
mountain peaks, combined with the 
strength and ravages described in 
these verses even man perished 
(Malbim). 

Me'am Loez suggests that man 
perished last to give him that one 
last opportunity to repent. 

22. D«n nn — The breath of 
the spirit of life — A term embracing 
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VII tains were covered . 21 And all flesh that moves upon 
21-23 the earth expired — among the birds, the cattle, the 
beasts, and all the things that creeps upon the earth, 
and all mankind. 22 All in whose nostrils was the 
breath of the spirit of life, whatever was on dry land, 
died . 23 And He blotted out all existence on earth — 
from man to animal to creeping things and to the bird 


every living creature that breathes 
(Mizrachi; Gur Aryeh). 

[The above follows Mizrachi's and Gur 
Aryeh' s interpretation of Rashi . They ex¬ 
plain that npipj is a term that applies only to 
man as in 2:7 (see Ibn Ezra below). How, 
then, can Scripture use this term in a context 
clearly referring to animals? They therefore 
suggest that the proper reading in Rashi is 
not D”n nn by np^, soul' of the spirit of 
life, but np’V} rendering: pn by np^}, 

the breath of the spirit of life — any living 
creature that breathes.] 

Ibn Ezra, however, comments that 
the phrase in this verse probably refers 
only to man because we never find 
npujtJ referring to anything but nptfp 
DIIJ, the soul of man. 

Radak synthesizes both opinions and 
comments: Both nouns are in the con¬ 
struct form as if it said: 'the breath of 
life' and 'the spirit of life', the former 
referring to man, the latter to the other 
living creatures; or as if it read: 
'whatever had nn np^}, the breath pf 
spirit' — i.e. locomotion (Sefer Shora- 
shim). 

inp rQ}ii3 bSp - Whatever 
[lit. 'of a//'] was on dry land died. — 
This excludes the fish in the sea 
(Sanhedrin 108a; Rashi). 

Maharsha, citing Zevachim 113b 
states that the scalding heat of the 
flood-waters did not affect the fish 
because the ravages of the Flood 
were directed to dry land. The fish 
did not participate in man's sins, 
and they were spared. 

This is also implied by v. 17: 'The 


Flood was on the earth' — not on the 
sea (R' Bachya). 

Ramban suggests that it is con¬ 
ceivable that the flood-waters 
mingled with the seas and heated 
only the upper waters while the fish 
descended to the depths and there¬ 
by survived ... For none of the fish 
were brought into the ark to keep 
their seed alive, and no mention is 
made of fish in the covenant in 9:9- 
10 . 

Hirsch comments that this may 
explain why the geological diluvial 
strata contain mainly the remains of 
land, rather than marine animals. If 
it is true that these strata are 
products of the Flood, then, as this 
verse indicates, only land animals 
were affected. 

According to Malbim, npnn 
specifically denotes moist places. 
Our phrase embraces those amphi¬ 
bians who dwell in moist areas — 
they, too, perished. 

23. Dip’n b^ ru* np’i — And He 
blotted out all existence. [As He 
decreed in v. 4.] 

After having stated in the 
previous verse that they ex¬ 

pired, it now adds that the Flood 
blotted out, i.e. dissolved, their 
bodies, and this is the meaning of 
the verb in Numbers 5:23: and he 
shall blot them out in the waters of 
bitterness' (Ramban). 
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Malbim points out that the up¬ 
heaval of those months of enor¬ 
mous heat and turmoil caused a 
great shifting and turning of 
geological strata and a deep burial 
of animal remains. Thus, the at¬ 
tempt to date the earth and fossils is 
futile. 

[The translation of rtn’l as a verb tran¬ 
sitive, 'and He blotted out', rather than the 
passive, 'and they were blotted out', follows 
Rash/.] 

yiKii ]» inan — And they were 
blotted out from the earth. 

— The repetition of the verb 
emphasizes their total obliteration. 
Their very names were blotted out 
from the world; they left no seed 
(Ibn Ezra). 

Ramban adds that the repetition 
might be to indicate that not even 
an egg of fowl or insect was left on a 
tree or under the earth: everything 
was blotted out. 

— Not a trace of them was left, 
not even a building (Radak), nor 
towers, nor tools — anything that 
ever existed was wiped off the face 
of the earth leaving no trace what¬ 
soever (Abarbanel). 

The Talmud [Sanhedrin 108a] 
derives from the repetition that 
their destruction was from both 
worlds: 'The generation of the 
Flood has no portion in the World 
to Come/ as it is written: 'And He 
blotted out all existence . . . which 
was upon the ground . . . and they 
were blotted out from the earth.' 
And He blotted out all existence — 
from this world: 'and they were 
blotted out from the (y*iK) — from 


the World to Come. 

[Torah Temimah suggests that the reason 
the latter part of the verse is interpreted as 
referring to the World to Come is because 
ynit, earth, is elsewhere also interpreted as 
referring to the World to Come, as in 
Sanhedrin 90a: All Israel has a share in the 
World to Come, as it is written (Isaiah 
60:21): 'Y our people are all righteous; they 
shall inherit the land' ) ...'} 

ni — Only Noah survived. 

This follows Rashi's literal in¬ 
terpretation. Aggadically, Rashi 
cites the Midrash that^K implies an 
exclusion [implying that even Noah 
was not unaffected (Mizrachi) — 
rendering ' and Noah was left tjk, 
diminished': Noah was groaning 
and spitting blood because of his 
exertions in caring for the cattle and 
beasts. Others say that he delayed 
in bringing food to a lion and it bit 
him. Regarding him it is said [ Prov . 
11:31]: obtt/’ jrny ]n 'Behold 
even the righteous is paid [for his 
sins] in this world.' 

[There is a similar Midrash Tanchuma: 
because Noah was tardy in feeding him, the 
lion struck him with a blow which left him 
with a limp. He was therefore rendered unfit 
to sacrifice (because one with a physical 
defect may not perform the sacrificial ser¬ 
vice. See Lev. 21:17) and his son Shem 
sacrificed instead of him.] 

Me'am Loez cites the above and comments 
that Noah was punished this way because 
feeding the animals was to him a divine com¬ 
mand [6:21] and he should have been more 
scrupulous in carrying out his duty to 
provide for them punctually. 

The verse thus tells us that God's 
promise was now fulfilled. One 
man, Noah was spared from God's 
Decree to 'blot out . . . from upon 
the ground from man to beast [6:7] 
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VII of the heavens; and they were blotted out from the 

24 earth. Only Noah survived , and those with him in 

the ark. 24 And the waters prevailed on the earth a 
hundred and fifty days, 


— and, for his sake irw his 

family and representatives of all 
species. But even these were spared 
only rnna, in the ark which alone 
was exempt from the Decree 
(Malbim). 

Og, however, did survive the 
Flood (Niddah 61a; cf. comm, to v. 
21 ). 

Pirkei d'Rabbi Eliezer relates that 
Og King of Bashan, saved himself 
by sitting on the ark. He begged 
Noah to let him stay, vowing to 
become his servant forever. Noah 
bored an aperture in the ark 
through which he put out food dai¬ 
ly, and Og thereby survived, as it is 
written [Deut. 3:11]: Tor only Og, 
king of Bashan, remained of the 
remnants of the giants.' 

It is quoted in the name of Rav 
Yehudah HaChasid that the Scrip¬ 
tural allusion to Og's survival is 
found in the words ni only 
Noah , the numerical value of which 
(79) equals Aly, Og. 

24 . dv riKni D’Wnn ... maa'i 

■ “i ■ ■ * 

And the waters prevailed ... a 
hundred and fifty days. [l] 

It continued to rain intermittently 
during this period, the proof for 
this being that 0:2 distinctly states 
and the rain was 
restrained (Ibn Ezra) [implying that 


it had rained, at least intermittently, 
until that time, when it finally stop¬ 
ped (Tzafnas Pane'ach).) 

(The commentators differ as to the 
exact chronology implied by this verse. 
The reckoning depends upon these fac¬ 
tors: 

(a) Whether or not the 150 days in¬ 
cluded the original 40 days; 

(b) whether, as Rashi explains in verse 
12, the months alternated: one 'full' 
consisting of 30 days, and the next 
'defective' consisting of 29 days; or 

(c) as Radak , all months in those times 
were counted 'full', each consisting of 
30 days. 

[The various chronological views will 
be cited in the commentary to 8:3-5 
while for simplicity we cite the view of 
Seder Olam that this 150 day period 
ended on the first of Sivan.) 

Additionally, the commentators dif¬ 
fer on whether nai’l, prevailed, implies 
that: 

(a) The water increased in intensity 
throughout this period (Ibn Ezra; 
Chizkuni; Sforno). 

(b) That they maintained their force 
throughout this period but gradually 
subsided. By the one hundred and fif¬ 
tieth day they still had not subsided the 
fifteen cubits to mountain top-level and 
hence they are described as ' prevailing' 
(Akeidas Yitzchak). 

(c) That the waters reached their highest 
point on the fortieth day, maintaining 
that level for the balance of the 150 days 


1. The storm prevailed and all the living creatures in the ark were terrified. The lions roared, 
the oxen lowed, and the wolves howled ... and Noah and his children cried and wept, thinking 
that death was at hand. 

Noah prayed to God and said: 'HASHEM.help us, for we have no strength to bear this evil 
that has encompassed us, for the waves of the waters have surrounded us, mischievous tor¬ 
rents have terrified us, the snares of death have come before us; answer us, Hashem, answer 
us, light up Your countenance toward us and be gracious to us. Redeem and deliver us.' 

God listened to his voice, 'and God remembered Noah . . (Pirkei d'Rabbi Eliezer; Zohar). 
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after which they began to decline (Rav 
Saadiah Gaon ; B'chor Shor). 

(d) The waters were gradually receding 
during these 150 days but the verse is 
written from the perspective of Noah, 
who saw only a mass of water and had 
no way of gauging its relative level 
because all the mountain tops were sub¬ 
merged (Malbim). 

[According to others however, Noah 
did not even see the waters; he was 
totally enclosed within the ark, and did 
not open its window until later [8:6] 
(Radak; Karnei Or).] 

Rav Saadiah Gaon interprets this 
verse as circumstantial to the fol¬ 
lowing verse [which, it must be 
remembered does not begin a new 
chapter according to the Massorah], 
and renders; ' when the waters 
prevailed upon the earth for a 
hundred and fifty days, then God 
remembered Noah 

1. The waters recede 

D’nbx -tbtn — [And] God remem¬ 
bered — the covenant he had made 
to save Noah. His family need not 
be mentioned because Noah was its 
head (Ibn Ezra). 

[Whether the events described in 


the following verses happened after 
the initial forty days or the 150 days 
depends upon the various chrono¬ 
logical views set forth in v. 4.] 

Noting the use here of 'Elohim', 
Rashi comments: 'This Name 
denotes Him in His Attribute of 
Justice, which is transformed into 
the Attribute of Mercy through the 
prayers of the righteous; converse¬ 
ly, the evil deeds of the wicked 
transform the Attribute of Mercy 
into the Attribute of Justice, as in 
6:5: And HASHEM [usually 

indicative of God's mercy] saw that 
the wickedness of man was great ; 
and 6:7: And HASHEM said, I will 
blot out, etc.* 11 

According to Hirsch the name of 
Judgment is used because God 
found Noah to be deserving of 
rescue entirely apart from His con¬ 
cern for the future of mankind. 

[Perceiving that there is no for¬ 
getfulness before God, the Midrash 
assumes that ' remembered ' implies 
that He took cognizance of some 
virtuous act]: 

"What did He ' remember ' in his 
[Noah's] favor? — That he provided 
for the animals in his care for the 


1. [Rashi apparently notes that it is unusual for a verse speaking of God's compassionate 
’remembering' of Noah to employ the name of God which designates Him in His strict At¬ 
tribute of Justice. 'Hashem', which designates Him as a Merciful God would seem more 
appropriate in this context. Obviously, there is a lesson to be learned. 

Rashi explains it by basing himself upon a Midrash , part of which is cited in a footnote to 
6:7: 'Woe to the wicked who turn the Attribute of Mercy into the Attribute of Justice ...' 

The Midrash continues: 'Happy are the righteous who turn the Attribute of Justice into the 
Attribute of Mercy. Wherever Elohim is used, it connotes the Attribute of Justice ... yet it is 
written: And Elohim ['Cod'] remembered Noah; And Elohim remembered Rachel (30:22); 
And Elohim heard their groaning (Exodus 2:24). 

Thus, Rashi concludes, it is the prayer of the righteous that transforms Justice into Mercy, 
and while the wrath of His fury was obliterating Creation, He nevertheless displayed Mercy to 
Noah and to those with him in the ark.) 
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VIII 1 Ovd remembered Noah and all the beasts and all 
1 the cattle that were with him in the ark, and Cod 

caused a spirit to pass over the earth, and the waters 


entire twelve months in the ark." 

Rashi asks: 'What [virtuous act] 
did He remember regarding the cat¬ 
tle? — That they had not previously 
perverted their way [see comm, to 
6:12,20] and that they had refrained 
from mating in the ark.' [Cf. v. 17.] 

According to Ramban, God took 
cognizance of Noah's virtues as a 
perfectly righteous man, and of His 
covenant to save him. Scripture men¬ 
tions only Noah, not his family, because 
they were all saved in his merit. Ramban 
maintains, however, that 'remember¬ 
ing', meaning taking cognizance of a 
virtue, cannot apply to animals 'for 
among living creatures there is no merit 
or guilt, save in man alone.' He accord¬ 
ingly explains that 'remembering', con¬ 
cerning the animals refers to His plan 
that the world should continue with the 
same species as before. Thus He now 
saw fit to bring them forth so they do 
not perish in the ark. 

Radak emphasizes that there is no 
forgetfulness with God, so the term 
'remembering' in its literal sense cannot 
apply to Him. Rather, the Torah 
employs human speech. Compare such 
expressions as 7 will remember for them 
the covenant of their ancestors' [LeV. 
26:45]; 7 will remember My covenant 
with Jacob' [ibid. 42]. The meaning here 
is that He perceived that they had 
already suffered sufficiently in the ark, 
and that from then on the waters should 
decline. 

In this vein, Ibn Ezra comments: 
Heaven forbid that there be even a 
semblance of forgetfulness before even 
the least of the Ministering Angels! 
How much less before the Creator 
Himself! Rather, when one observes the 
manifestation of God's benevolence 
upon earth, Scripture describes it as if 
He 'remembered' ... 


mpnarr^-nta rviiii-b} nto — And 
all the beasts and all the cattle — 
general terms including all wild and 
domesticated animals respectively 
(Ibn Ezra); they are specifically in¬ 
cluded with man to show that they 
all stand equally under the general 
Divine Providence (R' Bachya). 

Dn D’nb# — And God caused 
a spirit to pass. 

[Just as in v. 1:2, here, too, the 
commentators perceive different 
meanings in on which is variously 
translated as ' spirit'wind', or 
'breath'.) 

Our translation follows Rashi, 
who is consistent with his in¬ 
terpretation of 1:2, and comments: 
'It was a spirit of comfort and ap¬ 
peasement that passed before Him.' 

I.e. Rashi docs not translate 'wind' because 
wind has the effect of stirring up the water, 
not assuaging it [cf. Psalms 147.18: 'He 
causes His wind to blow and the waters 
flow'!] It was rather His compassion that 
calmed the turbulent water (Mizrachi). 

Sifsei Chachamim notes that had 'wind' 
been meant, the verse should have stated 
’upon the waters'; for how could wind pass 
over the 'earth' which was completely sub¬ 
merged in water! Therefore Rashi translates 
'spirit of comfort' which He caused to pass 
before Him for the sake of the earth-bound 
creatures. 

Thus Rashi comments: by, upon the 

earth — i.e. concerning matters of the earth. 

[Many other commentators seem 
to imply that it was a wind, but it is 
difficult from the context of their 
interpretations to be absolutely cer¬ 
tain because the word rrn is am¬ 
biguous, and can be translated as 
either 'wind' or 'spirit'.] 

Only Ramban makes it absolute- 
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ly clear that he interprets 'wind': 

'A great and powerful wind came 
forth from the innards of the earth 
upon the surface of the deep ad 
hovered over the waters' (Ramban). 

Onkelos, too, seemingly renders 
rrn as wind: 

'And God sent forth Kirn, a 
wind, upon the earth, and the 
waters rested.' 

— Ouer the earth, i.e. over 
the waters which covered the earth 
(Radak). 

D’)3n 1310’] — And the waters sub¬ 
sided, i.e. they calmed from their 
fury, as the verb is used in Esther 
2:1: nno ^W3, when the 

wrath of the king subsided (Rashi). 

The word suggests the opposite 
of boiling, for, as the Sages said, the 
Flood-waters seethed and bubbled 
(Hirsch). 

That very same nn [wind or 
spirit] which hovered [during Crea¬ 
tion, 1:2], went forth upon the 
waters during the Flood and re¬ 
turned the waters to their original 
[chaotic] state. Then He sent forth 
this same rrn to calm the waters 
(Da'as Zekeinim). 

2. olnjp njpyn — [And] the 

fountains of the deep were closed. 

I.e. after one hundred and fifty 
days God caused a very strong wind 
to pass through the heavens and 
across the earth, sealing the foun¬ 
tains of the deep. The water that 


flowed from the deep returned to its 
place before the Flood, and the 
openings of its fountain were closed 
as were the windows of heaven ... 
(Ramban to v. 4). 

Thus, there was the positive ac¬ 
tion of the wind which caused the 
water to evaporate, and the closing 
of fountains of the deep and the 
windows of heaven. This caused the 
accumulation of waters to cease 
from both below and above 
(Radak). 

Rashi notes however, that unlike 
7:11 which says that all the foun¬ 
tains burst forth, our verse does not 
say that all of them closed because 
some fountains, such as the hot 
springs of Tiberias were left open to 
benefit the world (Rashi). [It must 
be remembered that the waters of 
the Flood — even those which 
flowed into Eretz Yisrael (see 8.11) 
— were hot. Cf. 6:14; 7:11; 
Sanhedrin 108a.] 

n'Wrr'jn — And the 

rain from heaven was restrained. — 
They were restrained in the store¬ 
house ofcain (Ibn Ezra); even a little 
rain did not fall (Radak). 

Neither dew nor rain fell until 
they left the ark, and the air lost its 
moisture (Ramban). 

God did this so that Noah should 
not grow frightened at seeing new 
rain and think that a new Flood was 
coming. God, therefore, withheld all 
precipitation until He made the 
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VIII subsided. 2 The fountains of the deep and the win- 

2-4: dows of the heavens were closed, and the rain from 

heaven was restrained. 3 The waters then receded 
continuously from upon the earth, and the waters 
diminished at the end of a hundred and fifty days. 
4 And the ark came to rest in the seventh month, on 


covenant with Noah promising him 
never again to bring a flood upon 
the world [9:11] (Karnei Or). 

3. 21^3 ywn byo cran 
— The waters then [lit. 'and the 
waters '] receded [lit. 'returned') 
continuously from upon the earth 
[lit. 'going and returning'.] 

— I.e. 'they returned' — to their 
reservoirs beneath the earth (Ibn 
Ezra). 

uv nKKn o’ttton nypn npny — 
And the waters diminished at the 
end of a hundred and fifty days. 

I.e. at the end of the 150 days 
[mentioned in 7:24], which coin¬ 
cided with the first of Sivan, the 
waters began to diminish. The cal¬ 
culation is as follows: On the 27th 
of Kislev the 40 days of rain [7:17] 
ended. Since Kislev had 30 days, 
there were 3 days remaining in 
Kislev, 29 in Teves, and 118 in 
Shevat, Adar, Nissan and Iyar 
together [29 + 30+29+30] for a total 
of 150 days. 

Rashi here comments that the rain ended 
on 27 Kislev, an apparent contradiction to 
his commentary on 7:12 where he says that 
the rain eoded on 26 Kislev. Daas Zekenim 
there notes the discrepancy and offers an 
alternate interpretation of the verses. (See 
Daas Zekenim on 7:12). Sifsei Chachomim 
resolves Rashi: The rain began on the morn¬ 
ing of 17 Marcheshvan. Since it rained for 40 
consecutive 24 hour periods, the rain stop¬ 
ped on the morning of 28 Kislev. However, 
the last full day of rain was 27 Kislev. 
Therefore in listing the beginning of the ISO 
day period after which the water subsided, 


Rashi here begins the count from 28 Kislev 
because the water remained at its full height 
until that morning from which point the 150 
days began. 

Rashi explains that npm] means that the 
waters began to diminish after the 150 days. 
Otherwise, they diminished would seem to 
imply a fait accompli indicating that the 
waters were all gone by then, which is not so, 
because they continued to recede until the 
following 27th of Marcheshvan when the 
earth was finally completely dry. 

According to Ramban (see u. 4] these 150 
days include the original 40 days, and end on 
the 17th of Nissan. 

4. ’y+aic/n rgrtn rqn] — And 
the ark came to rest in the seventh 
month. I.e. Sivan, which is the 
seventh month from Kislev when 
the rains ceased (Rashi). 

According to Ramban [see below] this 
verse is to be read in continuity with the 
previous verse. That is, at the end of the 150 
days — on the 17th day of Nissan, the 
seventh month from Tishrei, the waters 
decreased so much that the ark came to rest 
on the mountains of Ararat. 

ol’ nypitt? — On the 
seventeenth day of the month. 

According to Rashi , this proves 
that the ark was submerged eleven 
cubits in the water [cf. 7:17]: The 
next verse tells us that the tops of 
the mountains appeared on the first 
day of the tenth month, which is 
Av, the tenth month from Mar¬ 
cheshvan when 1 the rains began. 
Hence from the /first day of Sivan 
[previous verse] until the first of Av 
which is a period of sixty days, the 
fifteen cubits of water covering the 
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mountains [7:20] receded at a rate 
of 1 cubit every four days [Vi cubit 
per day; (15-r60 = .25).] Therefore, 
by the sixteenth of the month, the 
water had receded only four cubits 
[16x.25 = 4] and the ark rested in 
eleven cubits of water [15-4 = 11.] 

Thus, although the waters were 
continually receding since the end 
of the 150 days, according to Rashi 
and Seder Olam, this could not have 
been known to Noah. The decrease 
became apparent to him only 
through the resting of the ark which 
made him aware that the waters 
must have diminished to a con¬ 
siderable extent (Y'mos Olam). 

[Thus verses 3 and 4 are to be 
read together: it became apparent 
that the waters were diminishing 
after a hundred and fifty days — 
because, seventeen days later, the 
ark came to rest ... ] 

<*§ The chronology according to Ramban 

Ramban disagrees with this chronology. 
He excuses himself for departing from the 
interpretation of Rashi which is based upon 
the Midrash. 'However, because elsewhere 
Rashi carefully analyzes Midrashic in- 
terpretatons and also labors to explain the 
plain meaning of the verses, he permitted us 
to do the same for there are seventy facets to 
the Torah.' 

In a lengthy dissertation Ramban first sug¬ 
gests that it is improbable that Scripture 
should employ different starting points in 
calculating the second month, the seventh 
month and the tenth month, as Rashi sug¬ 
gests. Secondly, he disagrees with Rashi' s 
proof concerning the depth of the sub¬ 
mergence of the ark [v. 3] because Rashi 
calculates an equal decrease of water to each 
day — a quarter of a cubit per day — while 
Ramban holds that it is a known fact that a 
great river tends to recede at an increasing 
rate. Ramban also holds that, structured as it 
was, the ark would have sunk had it been 


submerged 11 cubits which is more than a 
third of its [30 cubit] height. 

He suggests that the most plausible in¬ 
terpretation assumes that all months origin¬ 
ate from Tishrei, the first month of the calen¬ 
dar, as follows: 

The 150 days [7:24 and 8:3] are from the 
17th of the second month, Marcheshvan. 
They include the 40 days of rain [7:17] and 
end on the seventeenth of the seventh 
month, Nissan [assuming, as he apparently 
does, that all the months are counted 'full', 
that is, 5 months of 30 days each = 150 
days.] 

On Nissan 17 the ark rested on the moun¬ 
tains of Ararat because on that day a power¬ 
ful wind caused a sudden fall in the waters, 
this being the meaning of verses 1-3 which 
lead up to the immediate landing of the ark in 
v. 4. [This is radically unlike Rashi who 
holds that it took 17 days of gradual reces¬ 
sion before the ark rested.] 

Seventy-three days later, on the first day 
of Tammuz, the tenth month (u. 5], [ac¬ 
cording to Rashi, counting from Marchesh¬ 
van the tenth month was Av — 43 days later] 
the peaks of the mountains were seen. 

At the end of 40 additonal days, the tenth 
of Av [according to Rashi, the same ad¬ 
ditional forty days (counting from Av) comes 
to the tenth of Elul; while according to Seder 
Olam (in its only divergence from Rashi) it is 
the tenth of Tammuz!], Noah opened the 
window of the ark [and sent forth the raven.] 

Three weeks later [Elul 1; and according to 
Rashi, Tishrei 1] the dove left him per¬ 
manently. 

Thirty days after dispatching the dove [u. 
13], on the first of Tishrei, he removed the 
covering of the ark. [According to Rashi, he 
removed the cover on the same day he sent 
out the dove, 1 Tishrei. Thus, Rashi and 
Ramban both agree that the cover was 
removed on 1 Tishrei .] 

[Ramban' s chronology is virtually iden¬ 
tical with Targum Yonasan, and is followed 
by R' Bachya, Tut and later Malbim .] 

unnN nn by — Upon the mountains 
of Ararat. 

According to the Midrash, 
Onkelos and Rav Saadiah Gaon this 
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VIII the seventeenth day of the month upon the moun- 
5 tains of Ararat. 5 The waters were continuously 

diminishing until the tenth month. In the tenth 


refers to the mountain range of 
Cordeyne. 

Targum Y onasan paraphrases: 

'Upon the mountains of 
Cordeyne. The name of one moun¬ 
tain is Cordania, and the name of 
the other mountain is Irmenia. The 
city of Armenia was built there in 
the land of the east.' 11 * 

[Ararat was the name of a country to the 
north of Assyria. When the Armenians in¬ 
vaded that area they named the area 
Armenia. Ararat is mentioned in II Kings 
19:37 and Isaiah as the haven to which the 
sons of Sennacherib escaped after murdering 
their father. It is also mentioned in Jeremiah 
51:27 in the prophecy against Babylon.) 

Radak comments that these were 
probably the 'high mountains' referred 
to in 7:19, or that the ark happened to 
be in that vicinity. In any event, they 
were among the highest mountains. 
Possibly, there were higher mountains 
than these, but there were definitely 
lower ones, because they did not all 
become visible until the tenth month. 

As Ramban explains: The mountains 
of Ararat, which are among the highest 
mountains under the heavens had fif¬ 
teen cubits of water above their summit. 
But this is difficult because it is known 
that there are mountains which are 
much higher than they [therefore there 
were fifteen cubits of water above these 
high mountains and hence much more 


above Ararat! Accordingly, the waters 
over Ararat must have receded more 
than fifteen cubits when the ark rested 
there.] — Perhaps the solution is that the 
decrease of the waters by the 
seventeenth of the seventh month was, 
indeed, more than fifteen cubits, and 
before the mount of Ararat became visi¬ 
ble, the higher mountains were first ex¬ 
posed, but it just happened that the ark 
was over Ararat at that time and it 
rested over the tops of those mountains. 

N'tziv, concerned with the same 
question, offers a different explanation. 
As noted in 7:19, he explains that 
Ararat was the highest mountain range 
prior to the Flood. Whatever mountains 
are now higher resulted from changes in 
the earth's contours during the Flood, 
and although their peaks protruded 
through the water's surface earlier, 
Scripture is concerned only with Ararat, 
over which the Ark was floating at the 
time. 

5, n’toyn unn *iy — Until the 
tenth month. 

The verse does not mean that the 
waters diminished entirely by the 
benth month, for in fact they did not 
recede until the earth was visible. 
The intent of the verse is that after 
the ark landed, the waters con¬ 
tinued to abate until, on the tenth 


1. It is interesting to note that Josephus [Antiquities 1:3:5 ] mentions that Noah's Ark still ex¬ 
isted in his time: 'Its remains are shown there by the inhabitants to this day.' 

The 12th century Jewish traveler, Benjamin of Tudela [The Itinerary of Benjamin of Tudela 
p.52] notes that: 

... 'It is two days to Geziret Ibn Omar which is surrounded by the Tigris at the foot of the 
mountains of Ararat. 

'It is a distance of four miles to the place where Noah's ark rested, btft Omar ben al Khataab 
took the ark from the two mountains and made it into a mosque for the Mohammedans. Near 
the ark is the Synagogue of Ezra to this day, and on the Ninth of Av, Jews assemble there from 
the city to pray ...' 

Sefer Yuchasin also records that for many generations people would come to the spot where 
the ark rested to view its remains, and the sick would come there to be healed. 
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month, the tops of the mountains 
were visible. The waters continued 
receding until the earth became visi¬ 
ble (Radak). 

This tenth month was Av, 
counting from Marcheshvan, when 
the rain began (Rashi). 

... For a fraction of a month [the 
12 or 13 days left in Marcheshvan] 
count as a whole month ( Seder 
Olam). 

Rashi explains that the counting of the 
tenth month must commence from Mar¬ 
cheshvan, when the rains began. It is impos¬ 
sible to reckon it from Kislev when the rains 
ended, for if so, it would be Elul — an impos¬ 
sibility, for two months elapsed before the 
earth dried [40 days until 8:6, and another 21 
days for the dispatching of the birds]. If the 
tenth month is Elul, then the earth would 
have dried Marcheshvan, yet the Torah calls 
it the first month! [8:13] If, however, the 
tenth month is Av, then the drying occurred 
in Tishrei, as clearly indicated in 8:13. 

Consistent with his chronology, however, 
Ramban reckons this as Tammuz, the tenth 
month from Tishrei, 73 days after the 
landing of the ark. 

□nno ’tt/io iKii — The tops of the 
mountains became visible [lit. 'were 
seen'] 

This refers to the mountains of 
Ararat (Malbim). 

[When the ark first touched 
down upon them 43 days earlier 
(according to Rashi) Ararat was 
submerged eleven cubits. The 
waters gradually continued to sink 
these eleven cubits at the rate of 1 
cubit every 4 days, until now the 
tops of these mountains were final¬ 
ly visible.] 


6. ni’ D’yniK ypn ’rrn — And it 
came to pass at the end of forty 
days. 

The forty days began when the 
tops of the mountains became visi¬ 
ble (i.e. since the first of Av (v. 5), 
making this the tenth of Elul] 
(Rashi). 

According to Seder Olam [with 
whom Rashi now differs]: From the 
time when the waters began to 
diminish [i.e. from the first of Sivan 
v. 3] making this the tenth of Tam¬ 
muz [23 days after the ark landed. 
Accordingly, no dry land was yet 
visible, as the mountains them¬ 
selves, according to this view, were 
not exposed until the first of Av, 
three weeks later!] 

[Ibn Ezra agrees with Rashi that the forty 
days is to be reckoned from the last- 
mentioned date: when the mountain lops 
became visible. But since he calculates from 
Nissan (see 7:11), this date falls out on the 
tenth of Shevat.] 

Radak [who, until this point closely fol¬ 
lows Rashi' s chronology] cites Seder Olam, 
but concludes that it appears to him that the 
forty days are to be reckoned from (the 17th 
of Sivan] when the ark landed on the moun¬ 
tains of Ararat [= 27th of Tammuz), because 
until then Noah had no way of knowing that 
the waters were receding. But when he 
pefceived that the ark had landed on terra 
firma he waited another forty days to allow 
the waters to recede further and then he sent 
one of the birds on its exploratory mission. 

According to Ramban (see v. 4] this forty 
day period ended on the tenth of Av. 

ntyy Hf/K ]V?n nt* — The win¬ 
dow of the ark which he had made 
— for light [inif, see 6:16]. This was 
not the door of the ark which 
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VIII month, on the first of the month, the tops of the 
6-7 mountains became visible . 

6 And it came to pass at the end of forty days, that 
Noah opened the window of the ark which he had 
made. 7 He sent out a raven, and it kept going and 


was used for entry and exit (Rashi). 

Although Rashi leaves the interpretation 
of nnif in 6:16 undecided by citing both 
views in the Midrash, here he does interpret 
it as being the ]lbn, because, as the Midrash 
here comments: 'this verse supports the view 
that it [i.e. was a window' (Mizrachi). 

Noah knew that the rains had 
stopped earlier. He waited until suf¬ 
ficient time had elapsed since the 
ark had landed [see his comm. 
above] before he opened the win¬ 
dow because until then he was 
afraid that waves might suddenly 
rise up and rush in through the 
opening (Radak). 

Malbim suggests, however, that 
he had opened it regularly for a 
brief time to watch the progress of 
the waters; this time he left it open 
permanently. 

This is also the view of Ramban 
who comments that after the cessa¬ 
tion of the rains, Noah would open 
and close the window at will. 
Seventy-three days [twenty-three, 
according to Rashi] after the ark 
landed he peered out the window. 
He saw the peaks of the mountains 
of Ararat, and again closed the win¬ 
dow. Scripture then relates that 
forty days later he sent forth the 
raven, because he thought that by 
that time the towers and trees 
[which, according to Ramban , were 
not destroyed by the Flood] would 
be visible and the birds would find 
in them a place to nest, so he opened 
the window and sent forth the 
raven. 


Ha'amek Davar comments that 
ntyy which he had made, refers 
to the window [not the ark], which 
he had intentionally made — on his 
own initiative — to open and close. 

7. Sending forth the raven 

rnyrrnij nty'] - [And] he sent out 
a [lit. 'the'] raven. 

Since Noah's purpose for send¬ 
ing forth the raven is not explicitly 
stated as it is in the case of the dove 
in v. 8, the commentators offer dif¬ 
fering views: 

According to Pirkei d'Rabbi 
Eliezer, 'Noah sent forth the raven 
to ascertain what was the state of 
the world.' 

Malbim explains that had Noah's 
intention been 'to see if the waters 
subsided' as in the case of the dove, 
the verse would have said so. 
Rather, the ancients considered the 
taven to be a bird which could in¬ 
dicate the future. They would build 
special cages where the priests 
would study the motions and flying 
formations of the ravens which they 
would interpret as divinations for 
the future. [See comm, to Eccles. 
10:20 'For a bird of the skies may 
carry the sound', ArtScroll ed. p.82]. 
Noah therefore set the raven free to 
learn from its flying habits the state 
of the world. 

According to Sforno, however, 
although not explicitly stated, the 
reason Noah sent the raven was to 
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see if the air was dry enough for the 
raven to endure it. 

— Noah reasoned: Ravens feed 
on carrion of man and beast. If the 
raven will bring some back he 
would know that the water had de¬ 
scended enough for the raven to 
have found some carrion on the 
ground (Radak). 

Why did Noah send a raven which was an 
unclean bird [see Lev. 11:15] and of which 
there were only two in the ark, thus risking a 
mishap that would have made an entire 
species extinct? 

In answer, the Talmud [Sanhedrin 108b] 
notes that the raven was one of the three 
creatures who transgressed the prohibition of 
mating in the ark [see 7:7] : Noah's son Ham, 
the dog, and the raven. 

The raven's mate had thus already been 
impregnated and was incubating her eggs. 
Therefore Noah reasoned that it was permit¬ 
ted to dispatch the raven because the survival 
of the species was assured. 

Indeed, Shaar Bas Rabim suggests that the 
raven's incontinence is the very reason Noah 
banished it [nbtp*] having the connotation of 
absolute sending forth; see comm, next 
verse]. It also explains why, in the case of the 
raven, Noah did not stretch forth his hand to 
bring it back into the ark, as he did for the 
dove. Noah was angered that the raven, dog, 
and his son Ham transgressed the prohibi¬ 
tion, but he was helpless. He could not 


banish the other creatures from the ark 
because they would have drowned; the raven 
was the only one of the three that could fly 
and survive outside of the ark for the dura¬ 
tion the Flood. 

loan lorn - And it kept going 
and returning. 

The raven kept returning and 
circling around the ark and did not 
carry out its mission because the 
raven was suspicious that Noah had 
designs on its mate as we learn in 
the Talmud (Rashi). ll] 

Maharsha explains that the dove had no 
such suspicions because doves are loyal to 
their mates. Ravens, however, are not and 
they would therefore tend to suspect their 
mates of similar infidelity. 

According to Malbim: The mis¬ 
sion was successful; Noah was in¬ 
deed able to derive information 
from the bird's flight formations; 

Sforno: The raven's mission was 
a failure. It returned with nothing in 
its mouth. It repeatedly returned to 
its nest in the ark and flew out again 
to see if it could find a place to rest. 

yiKn ‘jyo ntfi’ny — Until the 
waters dried from upon the earth. 

I.e. it continually flew to and fro 


1. Cf. Sanhedrin 108b: 

Resh Lakish said: The raven gave Noah a devastating retort: 'Your Master hates me and 
you hate me. Your Master hates me since He commanded you to save seven pairs of the clean 
creatures but only one pair of unclean creatures. You hate me because you leave the species of 
seven and send me when I am one of only two. Should the angel of heat or cold attack me, will 
not the world be short of one species? Or perhaps you desire my mate!' 

'Evil one!' Noah replied. 'Even my wife who is usually permitted to me, has been forbidden 
me in the ark; how much the more [your mate] which is always forbidden me! [See comm, to 
6:18.] 

According to the parallel Midrash, Noah is answering the raven's complaints [homiletically 
interpreting 31U/J Kl3P, going out and refuting, lit. answering] that it was singled out from all 
the birds to be sent away, by saying: 

'What need has the world for you? You are fit for neither food nor sacrifice!' 

The Midrash goes on to show how the raven was indeed a necessary species. It was the 
raven that would one day feed Elijah and keep him alive [/ Kings 17:16]. 
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VIII returning until the waters dried from upon the earth. 
8-9 8 Then he sent out a dove from him to see whether 

the waters had subsided from the face of the ground. 
9 But the dove could not find a resting place for the 


until they all left the ark when the 
earth dried (Ibn Ezra). 

Rashi concurs with the literal interpreta¬ 
tion but adds that according to the Midrash 
[cited in the latter part of the footnote below) 
the verse suggests that ravens had been 
designated for yet another mission 'when the 
wafers were dried from the earth ' [i.e. when 
rain would be denied the earth): in the days 
of Elijah as in I Kings 17:6: 'and the ravens 
brought him bread and meat.' 

8. The dove 

intop njvrj n# n 1 ?^] — The he 
sent out a [lit. 'the] dove from 
him. 

After seven days. Since it says in 
v. 10: 'and he waited again another 
seven days', it implies that on this 
first occasion, too, he waited seven 
days (Rashi). 

[According to the various chron¬ 
ologies (see v. 4), this happened on: 

— The seventeenth of Elul (Midrash; 
Rashi); 

— The seventeenth of Av (Ramban et 
al.); 

— The seventeenth of Tammuz (Seder 
Olam; Da'as Zekeinim).] 

When Noah saw that the raven's 
mission had been fruitless, he dis¬ 
patched the dove, for doves have 
the ability to bring a response to 
their sender (Radak). 

Rashi notes that the verb 
sent forth, does not denote 'sending 
forth' on an errand, but setting it 
free. He sent it forth on its own, and 
he would thus see if the waters had 
subsided: If it would find a resting 
place it would not return to him. 


Gur Aryeh explains that in connect¬ 
ion with the Raven, Rashi need not ex¬ 
plain that it was set free because it is 
understood; in connection with the 
dove, however, the verse 'to see whether 
the waters had subsided' could be inter¬ 
preted to mean that an errand was in¬ 
deed involved 

From the word Irwft, from [with] 
him, [which is not mentioned in 
connection with the raven] the 
Talmud [Sanhedrin 108b] deduces 
that the clean birds lived together 
with the righteous [i.e. in the same 
living quarters as Noah and his 
family in the ark.] 

Malbim suggests that Noah had 
brought along pairs of trained 
courier birds as part of his own 
personal belongings [see comm, to 
7:1]. It was of into?/ from his own, 
that Noah sent forth this dove, not 
of the seven pairs he was required 
to bring into the ark and from 
which he would not diminish. 

Cil^rr ibppj nlK'ib — To see whether 
the waters had subsided. 

If the waters subsided it would 
[not return but] nest instinctively 
on the mountains or towers 
(S for no). 

9. tpb nuij rql*;n 

nbin — But the dove could not [lit. 
'did not"] find a resting place for the 
sole of its foot. 

This is to be understood meta¬ 
phorically: It could not sustain 
itself in the world [as in Deut. 
28:65: And among these nations 
you shall find no ease, nor shall the 
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sole of your foot have rest (R' 
Meyuchas).™ 

[According to the chronology of 
Rashi and Ramban, the dove's errand 
took place 47 days after the mountain 
tops became visible. Why did the dove 
not find a resting place for its foot?]: 

Ramban answers that birds do not 
rest on mountain tops which are bare of 
trees, particularly since water covered 
the surface of the earth. In v. 12, 
however, when she saw trees in whose 
branches she could build a nest, she 
went her way. 

Sforno suggests that the mountain 
tops, although uncovered, were still too 
saturated to afford her a resting place. 

— The tops were muddy and she 
could not rest on them (Moshav Zekei- 
nim). 

(It should be stressed, as pointed out 
in the comm, to v. 6, that according to 
Seder Olam the question is moot, 
because this occurred two weeks before 
the mountain tops were visible, hence 
there was obviously no resting place at 
that time for the dove.] 


nnrin-bi* rn^rn — And it 

returned to him to the ark. 

The verse emphasizes 'to the ark' 
because she had not brought 
anything as a sign (Radak), and she 
tarried outside for fear that her 
master would not let her return 
without accomplishing her mission 
(Ha'amek Davar). 

And when Noah saw her (Radak)... 

nrijp’1 IT — So [lit. 'and'] he 

put forth his hand and took it. 

— To examine her wings and the 
bottoms of her feet for signs of mud 
or earth which might help him 
determine the state of the water on 
the ground (B'chor Shor). 

— Out of pity. Noah's compas¬ 
sion teaches that one should treat a 
disappointing messenger just as 
well as a successful one if the failure 
of the mission was beyond the con¬ 
trol of the messenger (Ha'amek 
Davar). 


1. Rav Yehudah bar Nachman said: 

Had it found a place of rest, it would not have returned. The Midrash also perceives the 
dove as an allegorical symbol of Israel (see comm, to Shir HaShirim 1:5, ArtScroll ed. p.92- 
93]: Similarly 'she dwelt among the nations, but found no rest' [Lam. 1:3], but had she [i.e. 
Israel] found rest, she would not have longed to return [to God and her land.] 

Midrash Aggadah adds: 

Just as the dove found no resting place, so would Israel not find a haven of rest in Exile; but 
just as the dove returned to the ark, so will Israel return from Exile to their land, in the face of 
the burden of the nations who are likened to water. 

Zohar Chadash refers this to the Shechinah: 

As long as the Shechinah is in Exile [Megillah 29a; see footnote to Shir HaShirim p.134.] It 
may be said of her 'The dove found no rest' because no righteous one was found who would 
give her rest. 
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VIII sole of its foot, and it returned to him to the ark, for 
10-11 water was upon the surface of all the earth. So he put 
forth his hand, and took it, and brought it to him to 
the ark. 10 He waited again another seven days, and 
again sent out the dove from the ark. 11 The dove 
came back to him in the evening, and behold, an 
olive-leaf it had plucked with its bill! And Noah 


According to Malbim, the dove 
was trained to perch on his out¬ 
stretched arm. He therefore needed 
only to extend his arm and she 
alighted on it. 

10. onntt my 

[And] he waited again another 
seven days . 

In addition to the seven days he 
had waited between sending the 
raven and the dove (Radak). 

— The reason he waited a week 
was to give the water ample time to 
noticably recede (B'chor Shor). 

[The translation of waited, follows 

Mid rash, Rashi, and most commentators 
who derive it from bin, waiting, and cite such 
verses as Job 29:21: ibmi to me they 

listened and waited. Targum Y erushalmi, in-* 
terpreting it as related to nbnnn, beginning, 
renders: and he began to count another 
seven days.] 

11. r>bK Kin] — [And] the 
dove came [back] to him — i.e. she 
returned directly to Noah with an 
olive leaf that constituted the fulfill¬ 
ment of her mission (Ha'amek 
Davar). 

[The emphasis is apparently on 
vV*, fo him. The dove did not 
return to her nest, or return because 
she was tired; she returned to Noah 
in fulfillment of her Providential 


mission to bring back a sign of 
God's response.] 

3 “iy nyb — In the evening — of the 
same day he sent it (Radak). 

rp ?3 tfti? n’l nby rum — And 
behold, an olive leaf it had plucked 
[lit. 'torn'] with its bill. 

[The translation of tyiy = as 
a masculine verb meaning 'plucked' 
follows Rashi as well as I bn Ezra; 
compare such similar double Ka- 
metz forms as Hosea 6:1: Kin ’3 
f or H e has torn; Amos 3:8 
iKli nnK, the lion has raged, etc.] 

Rashi comments that 'dove' 
usually take a feminine form in 
Scriptures. The use of the mascu¬ 
line form in our verse [spp] indicates 
that the dove was a male. 

Rashi continues that Aggadically 
is interpreted as a noun mean¬ 
ing food [as in Prov. 30:8: ’asnpn, 
feed me; Psalms 111:5: fjnp 

rtjp’b He has given food to those 
who fear Him], The word n' 93 , 
with its mouth, is interpreted as a 
reference to symbolic speech; thus: 
'and behold, she had an olive leaf as 
food, as if to say.'] For, the Sages 
explain her gift of a bitter olive 
branch as a message that: 'Rather 
that my food be bitter but from 
God's hand, than sweet as honey 
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but dependent on mortal man/ 111 

Hirsch elaborates on this. He explains 
that like qnp, is a noun meaning 
food independently seized by one's own 
efforts. For a full year, the dove had not 
had the opportunity to earn its own 
food. It found a resting place to spend 
the entire day, but hunger could have 
forced it back to Noah's kindness. Then 
it found something it would ordinarily 
not eat — a bitter olive leaf! It carried the 
leaf back to Noah preaching the lesson 
of our Sages: even the bitterest food 
eaten in freedom is preferable to the 
sweetest food in servitude. 

The familiar translation, 'in her 
mouth was an olive leaf torn off 
takes as an adjective modifying 
leaf, and follows Ibn Ezra, B'chor 
Shor, Radak, and many other com¬ 
mentators, who explain that 
torn off, was used to emphasize that 
it was obvious to Noah that the leaf 
was freshly plucked, not found 
floating on the waters. 

[It should be noted, however, that 
the familiar translation, structured 
as it is, does not appear to fit in as 
well with the Masoretic cantillation 
('trop') of the verse which recog¬ 
nizes a tip'cha pause between nbyi 


rPI, and rr»93 A better trans¬ 
lation, recognizing both the adjec¬ 
tival interpretation and the trop 
would be: 'And behold, there was 
an olive leaf, plucked by its 
mouth."] 

Ramban notes that the verse 
seems to imply that trees were not 
uprooted. This is contradicted, 
however, by the declaration of the 
Sages that 'even lower millstones 
[exceedingly heavy objects] were 
obliterated' Accordingly, the 
Midrash says that the leaf was 
brought from the Mount of Olives 
since Eretz Yisrael was not inun¬ 
dated. This should not be taken to 
mean that the land remained unaf¬ 
fected, for as stated by Pirkei 
d'Rabbi Eliezer, there was no wall 
around the country. Rather, the 
rains did not fall upon Eretz Yisrael 
nor did the deep overflow it. The 
waters did stream in from other 
lands, however, although not with 
sufficient force to uproot its trees. 

[The people in Eretz Yisrael, 
however, were overcome, because, 
as pointed out, the waters of the 
Flood were scalding hot. The fact 


1. Rashi's comm, is derived from Sanhedrin 108b, Erubin 18b and the Midrash. 

The Midrash asks: From where did the dove bring it? 

Rav Abba said: She brought it from the young shoots of Eretz Yisrael. Rav Levi said, she 
brought it from the Mount of Olives, for Eretz Yisrael was not submerged by the Flood. 

Rav Birai said: The gates of the Garden of Eden were opened for her and from there she 
brought it. 

Rav Abbahu said: Had she brought it from the Garden of Eden, should she not have 
brought something better, such as cinnamon or balsam leaf? — But in fact she hinted to 
him,saying in effect: Noah, better is bitterness from God, than sweetness from you! 
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VIII knew that the waters had subsided from upon the 
12-13 earth. 12 Then he waited again another seven days 
and sent the dove forth; and it did not return to him 
any more. 

13 And it came to pass in the six hundred and first 
year, in the first month, on the first of the month, the 
waters dried from upon the earth; Noah removed the 


that the hot springs of Tiberias 
still exist, indicates there were hot 
Flood-waters in Eretz Visrael (see 
comm. 8 : 2 ). Those in the ark, how¬ 
ever, were spared the devastating 
heat because the water was miracu¬ 
lously cooled at the side of the ark 
(cf. Zevachim 113b).] 

byn D’arr ibj?- , q m inn — 
And Noah knew that the waters 
subsided from upon the earth. 

I.e., he inferred from the fact that 
the dove had not 'found' it, but, as 
implied by the verb, tpip, plucked it 
afresh, that the waters had almost 
entirely subsided from the earth 
because olive trees are not high 
(Radak; Hadar Zekeinim). 

He also inferred it from the fact 
that the dove waited until nightfall 
to return, implying that she was • 
able to rest. 

12. onriK d’D’ ny3tf ny bn«i — 
Then [lit. 'and'] he waited again 
another seven days [to give the 
waters still more time to recede.] 

[According to the various chro¬ 
nologies (v. 4) this took place on: 

The first of Tishrei (Rashi). 

The first of Av (Seder Olam). 

The first of Elul (Ramban). 

Rashi explains that bn”], is syn¬ 
onymous with bmi, waited , in v. 10 but 
is of a different conjugation which does 
not affect its meaning. 


-ily rbN 3^ n^pyKb) — And it did 
not return to him any more. 

Noah was now positive that the 
earth had dried and that the dove 
must have found rest among the 
trees (Radak). 

13. The earth dries 

njt? niKO nn *3 ’;t;i — And it 
came to pass on the six hundred and 
first year. I.e. calendar year of 
Noah's life — which commenced 
with the onset of the very first day 
of Tishrei (Seder Olam; Radak). 

— In the first 
[month] on the first [day] of the 
month. 

— According to Rav Eliezer, 
Tishrei; according to Rav Yeho- 
shua, Nissan (Rashi; see comm, to 
7:11). 

Ramban , whose chronology com¬ 
mences consistently from Tishrei, ex¬ 
plains that the Sages agreed that it was 
in Tishrei that the world was created as 
indicated by the text of the Rosh Hasha- 
nah prayer, pigt nbrtn DVn n* 

pu/kn Dl’b, on this day, of the beginning 
of Your work, a remembrance of the 
very first day. Therefore, all references 
to the numerical order of months refer¬ 
red to Tishrei until the Exodus when the 
Torah ordained that months be counted 
from Nissan. 

[It should be noted, as pointed out above, 
that according to Rashi ’s chronology, the 
first of Tishrei coincides with the day that 
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the dove finally departed, while according to 
Ramban and Seder Ohm it is after a lapse of 
one month and two months respectively.] 

y-iKn byn Dipn lanij — The waters 
dried from upon the earth. 

— Only the surface had dried: the 
earth had become swampy like clay 
and not firm enough to walk upon 
(Rashi; Ibn Ezra). 

[It must be assumed here that the 
Torah is telling us a fact of which 
Noah himself was not aware until 
he uncovered the ark and saw it 
himself.] 

[This translation of as not meaning 
entirely dry land is also consistent with 
Malbim's translation in 7:22 of rgnn, which 
he interprets as muddy, moist land.] 

rnriri np?nTit< ni ipn — [ And] 
Noah removed the covering of the 
ark. 

Although we are not specifically 
told that Noah built a 'covering' for 
the ark; it stands to reason that an 
ark designed to keep out the rain 
would have a covering (R ' Shlomo 
Kluger). 

[See comm, to 6:16.] 

njpitjn *39 i:nn nim k*V] — And 
[he] looked [lit. 'saw'] — and behold 
the surface of the ground had dried 
— but not so dry as to enable him to 
leave the ark and walk upon it 
(Sforno). 

Therefore, God did not order him 
to leave the ark. Noah waited 
because he knew that at the ap¬ 
propriate time God would com- 
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mand him to leave just as He had 
commanded him to enter (Radak). 

[It would seem then, that the 
window of the ark which opened on 
one side only was too small to allow 
Noah an ample view of the ground. 
Only after Noah removed the cover 
was he able to observe, first hand, 
what we already know from the 
earlier part of the verse.] 

Additonally, connotes a 

larger area than niplK, earth [see 
47:20]. The Torah tells us that the 
entire earth was dry; when Noah 
peered through the roof of his ark 
he was able to view only the IDJTK, 
the ground in the immediate 
periphery of the ark (Ha'amek 
Davar). 

According to Abarbanel, how¬ 
ever, the intent of the verse is that 
Noah perceived from the aridity of 
the air that the water had evapor¬ 
ated and exposed the earth. He 
removed the covering of the ark and 
he saw with his own eyes a deva¬ 
stating sight: rnp-jtcn *33 min rgrn, 
and behold! the surface of the 
earth lay desolate [interpreting lain 
not dry, but devastated, desolate] — 
the entire earth lay waste and 
devoid of life. There was neither 
growth nor buildings nor walls. 

14. ontyyi nyattfa 
yiNn nV?? nv — And in the 
second month, on the twenty- 
seventh day of the month, the earth 
was dried out, i.e. it became hard. 
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VIII covering of the ark, and looked — and behold! the 
14-16 surface of the ground had dried. 14 And in the second 
month, on the twenty-seventh day of the month, the 
earth was dried out. 

15 God spoke to Noah, saying, 16 'Go forth from 
the ark: you and your wife, your sons, and your 


and returned to its natural condition 
(Rashi); being a stronger term 
than 3in (lbn Caspi). 

The second month — Marchesh- 
van (Targum Yonasan; Seder 
Olam). 

Thus the cycle was complete. The 
Flood had commenced on the 17th 
of the second month of the previous 
year, and a complete solar year 
which was the period of punish¬ 
ment of the Generation of the Flood 
had elapsed before the earth 
returned to its original state. Since a 
solar year is eleven days longer than 
a lunar year, the additional eleven 
days from the sixteenth of the 
month [the end of the lunar year] to 
the twenty-seventh of the month 
complete the solar year, making 365 
days in all (Rashi and comm.). 

Rabban Shimon ben Gamliel 
said: If you wish to prove for 
yourself that the solar year exceeds 
the lunar year by eleven days, make 
a mark on a wall on the day of the 
summer solstice; the following year 
at that season, the sun will not reach 
it until eleven days later (Seder 
Olam). 

But Noah still did not venture to 
leave the ark of his own will; he 
obediently waited for God's com¬ 
mand (R' Bachya). 

15. The command to leave the ark 

ibK 1 ? ... — [And] God spoke 

. . . saying [lit. 'to say 'J 


This expression is explained by 
the commentators: 

— To say: i.e. that he should, in 
turn, tell his children, wife, and 
daughters-in-law (Lekach Tov). 

The Talmud, Yoma 4a, derives an 
ethical lesson from the use of ibK 1 ?, 
to say [in Lev. 1 : 1 ]: 

'Whence do we know that if a 
man was told something by his 
neighbor that he may not spread the 
news without being told Hn* Go 
and say it? — From the verse [Lev. 
1:11: itoKb . . . 'H HaSHEM 

spoke to him .. . to say [i.e., to say 
to others] 

D’nbf< — God. 

The name Elohim is used 
throughout the narrative because it 
represents Him as the God of nature 
who created and preserves it 
(Ha'amek Davar). 

J6. rnnn Ky — Go forth from 
the ark. 

Noah had said: Just as I entered 
the ark only with permission, so 
will I not leave without permission 
... Thus, 'Go into the ark . . . and 
Noah went in'; 'Go forth from the 
ark . . . and Noah went forth' 
(Midrash). 

.. . rm# — You and your 

wife, [and] your sons and your 
sons' wives with you. 

The husbands and wives are now 
grouped together because they were 
now permitted to resume family life 
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[which had been prohibited 
throughout their stay in the ark]. 
[Cf. grouping of names in 6:18 and 
7:17 and comm, there] (Rashi). 

17. TjnK -i#n irnirbs — 

Every living being that is with you 
of all flesh. 

rvn [which also means: 'beast', 
'animal'] is here translated 'living 
being' because in this verse it is 
used as a general term for all life, 
followed by various individual 
species, of all flesh: fowl, 

cattle, creeping things, etc. (Radak). 

K2PH -Order them out with you. 

Rashi notes that the [the 

Masoretic spelling of the word] is 
K2nn, while the np [the Masoretic 
pronunciation] is tonn. He explains 
that Ky’n means 'order them out', 
i.e. tell them to leave on their own, 
while K2fln carries with it the con¬ 
notation that 'if they refuse to leave, 
force them out.' 

... For the verb NYln denotes pas¬ 
sive acquiescence to the prodding of 
another while torn indicates the in¬ 
dependent act of one who exits by 
choice: merely give them permis¬ 
sion and they will go (Hirsch). 

N'tziv explains the verb to mean 


that he was not simply to open the 
door and let them stampede out, but 
was to lead them out himself, super¬ 
vising that they do not injure one 
another, as explained in v. 18 [s.v. 

... iani npi ynio And /ef 

them teem on the earth and be fruit¬ 
ful and multiply ... i.e. let them out 
that they may breed prolifically just 
as the fish were bidden to do at the 
beginning of Creation [cf. 1 : 20 , 22 .] 
This command was directed to all 
creatures leaving the ark because 
they were few, and it was God's 
desire that they re-populate His 
world (Radak; Ralbag). 

yiKa, on the earth; i.e. but not in 
the ark. This teaches that animals 
and birds too were separated, male 
and female [i.e. not permitted to 
mate] in the ark (Rashi). 

18. ... inufKi — So 

[lit. 'and r \ Noah went forth, and his 
sons, [and] his wife and his sons' 
wives with him. 

Here again, the sequence is 
changed: the men and women listed 
separately. Possibly, the men are 
mentioned first because the women 
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VIII sons' wives with you. 17 Every living being that is 
17-20 with you of all flesh, of birds, of animals, and creep- 
ing things that creep on earth — order them out with 
you, and let them teem on the earth and be fruitful and 
multiply on the earth .' 10 So Noah went forth, and his 
sons, his wife, and his sons' wives with him. 19 Every 
living being, every creeping thing, and every bird, 
everything that moves on earth came out of the ark 
by their families. 

20 Then Noah built an altar to HASHEM and took of 


were afraid to leave the ark until the 
men had gone out, the dread of the 
Flood still being upon them (Ra- 
dak). 

Gur Aryeh to 7:17 holds that this 
separation of men and women after 
the sanction to resume marital life 
(u. 16) indicates that Noah refrained 
from his marital duties, fearing 
another Flood [as the Midrash puts 
it: Noah said, 'Am I to go out and 
beget children for a curse?' Cf. 
comm, to 4:24,25] until God swore 
to him that He would never again 
bring a Flood upon mankind. 

19. — Every living being. 

As in v. 17, njn here has the 
general signification of all living be¬ 
ings: all creeping things and all 
fowl. Everything that tott'l, moves, 
on the earth in this case, embraces 
cattle and beasts (Radak). 

According to the Targumim, however, the 
translation is: every animal, every fowl, 
everything that creeps on earth . . . [ap¬ 
parently leaving a redundancy between to/ 5‘1 
and to/pn which Radak overcomes by 
rendering n*n as a general term and in¬ 
terpreting to/nlT not as a synonym of to/ 511 , 
but as a general term encompassing all cattle 
and beasts. (Cf. use of tenjll in 1:30).] 

(See N'tziv, below.] 


DiTMinDU/nb — By their families, i.e. 
they left the ark according to their 
species (Rav Saadiah Gaon; Ibn 
Ezra; Radak). 

According to Rashi, leaving the 
ark as 'families', constituted an 
implied acceptance of the obligation 
to mate only with their own species. 

As Hirsch explains: The supreme 
natural law of DiTrnb, according to 
their own kinds, was once again 
given them as they left the ark. 

N'tziv takes n’n, literally, as 
beasts. He notes that 'by their 
families' indicates that Noah let 
them out in an orderly fashion so 
that they would not intermingle and 
injure one another. Because they are 
by nature docile, Hlpna, cattle, need 
not be mentioned in this context. 
[See above, s.v. K2f?n.] 

20. Noah brings an offering 

'ii 1 ? 03Tp P’3 — And Noah built 
an altar to HASHEM. 

Noah sat and contemplated [ren¬ 
dering he understood ]; 'God 
saved me from the waters of the 
Flood and brought me forth from 
that prison. Am I not obliged to 
bring before Him a sacrifice and 
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burnt offerings?' (Pirkei d'Rabbi 
Eliezer).w 

Rambam comments in Hil Beis 
HaBechirah 2:2: 

There was a known tradition that 
the place where David and Solo¬ 
mon built the altar in the threshing 
floor of Aravnah [// Chron. 3:1], 
was the same place where Abraham 
built the altar upon which he bound 
Isaac. This is the same place where 
Noah had built an altar after leaving 
the ark,which was in the same place 
as the altar upon which Cain and 
Abel offered a sacrifice. It was there 
that Adam offered a sacrifice after 
he was created, for Adam was 
created from that very ground, as 
the Sages have taught: Adam was 
created from that place where he 
made atonement. 

•rb - To HASHEM. 

The commentators note that in 
connection with sacrifices God is 
always referred to as HASHEM never 
Elohim [cf. 4:3,4.] 

Hirsch explains: The perennial 
use of HASHEM, (the Name 
indicating the Attribute of Mercy), 
in connection with sacrifice proves 
conclusively that offerings are 


directed toward the merciful God 
who desires life, not death and suf¬ 
fering. The purpose of the sac¬ 
rificial service is to bring about the 
closeness and dedication of a person 
to Godliness. The non-Jewish view 
of sacrifice as an appeasement of 'a 
vengeful God of nature' could never 
be connected with the Name, 
HASHEM. If such blasphemy were 
indeed the purposes of sacrifice, 
then the Name D , nbKi would be 
used. 

rnliun npn?n bin np’] — And took 
of every clean animal — The term 
nnna includes ni’a beasts (Radak). 

Noah surmised that the reason 
God had ordered him to take seven 
pairs of clean creatures was to 
enable him to offer sacrifices after 
the Flood (Rashi). 

— This sacrifice was in the man¬ 
ner of all those who go down to the 
sea in ships of whom it is said 'they 
offer sacrifices of thanksgiving' 
(Psalms 107:22). So did Noah, who 
was greatly troubled because the 
world was destroyed while he es¬ 
caped (Chizkuni). 

Noah's gesture, in effect, de¬ 
monstrated that HASHEM alone is to 


1 . When Noah left the ark and saw the world in a state of destruction, he wept and cried out 
to God: 'Master of the Universe! You are called All Merciful. You should have shown com¬ 
passion upon the work of Your hand. 

'Foolish shepherd!' God answered him. 'Now you say this? Why did you not plead when 1 
said 7 have seen that you are righteous before Me in this generation', and 7 will bring Flood- 
waters', and 'make unto yourself an ark of gopher-wood.' 1 forewarned you to give you am¬ 
ple opportunity to seek mercy for My world. Instead, as soon as you heard that you would be 
spared you were complacent; it never occurred to you to pray on behalf of the others. You 
contently went into your ark and saved yourself. Now, that the world is in ruin, you open 
your mouth with meaningless petitions? 

When Noah heard this, he built an altar and offered sacrifices (Zohar). 
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VIII every clean animal and of every clean bird, and 

21 offered burnt offerings on the altar. 21 HASHEM 

smelled the pleasing aroma, and HASHEM said in His 


be served, not the idols worshipped 
by the prior generations (Ralbag); 

n?nVV by;] — And [he] offered 
burnt offerings on [lit. 'in'] the 
altar. 

The purpose of the offering was 
to thank God for all the wondrous 
goodness He had shown them. [For 
the offering Noah used some of the 
few domestic animals that were left 
him and his family for use in 
rebuilding their lives in a world laid 
waste. To show his gratitude, he 
diminished a supply that he might 
well have hoarded.] It was as if he 
declared: 'Everything is Yours, and 
I offer You merely what is Yours' 
(Abarbanel). 

Noah said to himself, 'God has 
decreed the destruction of the 
world, and who knows if through 
my being saved I have used up all 
the merit I have accumulated?' 

He therefore hastened to build an 
altar to HASHEM. 

21. nlran nnm* tt itt] — And 
HASHEM smelled the pleasing 
aroma. 

— An obvious metaphor, which 
should be understood as: He accept¬ 
ed the offering and it was pleas¬ 
ing to him, as a man who is pleased 
by a sw^et fragrance (Ibn Ezra). [As 
Rashi comments in Lev. 1:9, God is 
pleased, ’aian nlyy;] ’rnnK^, 'for I 
have said, and My will has been 
done'.] 

He accepted the sacrifice by con¬ 
suming it with a heavenly fire, thus 
demonstrating that He was pleased 
with those who had survived the 
Flood (Radak). 


[Cf. God's acceptance of Abel's 
sacrifice in comm, to 4:4.] 

To avoid any anthropomorphic 
connotation of corporeality as¬ 
sociated with smell or fragrances, 
the Targum renders: 'and HASHEM 
received with approval his obla¬ 
tion.' 

Hirsch notes that nn, odor, and 
nlT>3, pleasing, are listed by the 
Talmud as two separate require¬ 
ments (Zevachim 46b). He in¬ 
terprets nn as the sort of 
knowledge converged by the sense 
of smell: a suggestion from afar. 
Thus nn indicates a hint of a 
person's intentions, n‘m; indicates 
total compliance with the will of 
God. Thus niro ijn means: a hint 
that the bringer of the offering is 
prepared to comply with God's will. 
This is the only time in Scripture 
where the positive article n the is 
used in connection with an offering, 
nrron nn, the hint.. . This is to in¬ 
dicate that Noah's sacrifice was in a 
class of its own because he was the 
forerunner of reborn human life 
and was now dedicating the entire 
future of the race to God's service. 

nimj — Pleasing. 

According to Ibn Ezra the term is 
related to nmaD, rest — i.e. a restful, 
soothing fragrance; while Radak 
suggests that it has the connotation 
of pacifying — i.e. a pacifying 
fragrance, which figuratively pac¬ 
ified God's anger at the world. 

lab-bj* *n — And Hashem 

said in [lit. 'to'] His heart [—i.e. to 
Himself.] 

He resolved it, but He kept it in 
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His heart and did not reveal it to 
Noah or his sons until they accepted 
His commandments and He made 
His covenant with them (Ibn Ezra; 
Sforno). 

According to Rambart, 'to His 
heart' signifies that God did not 
reveal it to a prophet [or convey it 
to the people through a prophet 
(Rambam)] at that time. However, 
when He directed Moses to write 
the Torah he revealed to him that 
Noah's sacrifice was accepted and, 
that as a result. He had resolved 
never again to smite every living 
thing. 

[Cf. similar interpretation of the 
parallel phrase 'to His heart' in 6 : 6 .] 

Abarbanel emphasizes, to the 
contrary that God's resolution was 
entirely unrelated to Noah's 
sacrifice. It was an independent 
decision reached, as the verse con¬ 
tinues, because the imagery of 
man's heart is evil from his youth. 

Yy c]pK kS) ... “rty bbpb t)pri Kb 
nlan 1 ? — / will not continue to curse 
again the ground ... nor will / again 
continue [lit. 'continue anymore'] to 
smite all that lives. 

God repeated the phrase t)P‘K Kb, 
7 will not again,' so that it would 
constitute an oath [Shevuos 36a.] It 
is to this implied oath — no other 
more explicit oath being mentioned 
anywhere else in Scriptures — that 
Isaiah ( 54:9) refers: For I have 
sworn that the waters of Noah will 
never again pass over the earth 
(Rashi). 


Ibn Ezra renders that the verse 
refers to two separate curses: 'I will 
not add any more to the curse which 
was pronounced against the ground 
because of Adam; neither will / ever 
again smite with a Flood. *Tly can 
mean 'forever' or ‘a second time' 
(Ibn Ezra). 

According to the literal interpre¬ 
tation, however, the first phrase 
refers to the earth; the second to liv¬ 
ing beings (Chizkuni). 

D 7153 ttoya — Because of man, i.e. 
because of man's sins (Targum). 

[Ramban (like Ibn Ezra, above) 
apparently takes 07153 here to refer 
not to mankind but to Adam. ] He 
comments: They were punished be¬ 
cause of Adam; had he been 
righteous they would have been 
spared although they, too, had cor¬ 
rupted their way. 

yi 07153 2 b nan rp — Since 
the imagery [lit. 'formation'] of 
man's heart is evil from his youth. 

[See comm, to similar phrase in 
6:5.] 

God continues to find extenuat¬ 
ing circumstances in man's sins, for 
he receives the Evil Inclination from 
birth, before he has the wisdom and 
maturity to combat it. Thus, man is 
undeserving of extermination for 
his sins (Ramban). 

According to Binah L'Ittim: God 
decided to bring the Flood and blot 
out man's existence because his 
thought formations are purely evil 
(see 6:5). Here that very phrase is 
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VIII heart: 7 will not continue to curse again the ground 

22 because of man, since the imagery of mans heart is 

evil from his youth; nor will / again continue to smite 
every living being, as I have done. 21 Continuously , 


used in defense of man for, as the 
Sages said: 'Were it not for the Evil 
Inclination, man would never build 
a home, till fields, or marry . . In 
the time of the Nephilim, he used 
his material instincts only for evil. 
When Noah's first act upon leaving 
the ark was to bring an offering, 
God concluded [if one may so ex¬ 
press it!] that, although man's 
animal instinct was completely evil, 
that condition existed only 'from his 
youth' [i.e. in the early part of 
human history]. Now, however, he 
would harness his evil inclination 
for the service of God. 

Rashi, noting that vnyan is spel¬ 
led without a 'V, vav, [after the ayin 
so that it can be read as being 
related to the root Tyi) to stir). 
Therefore, the phrase can be ren¬ 
dered: "man is given an evil in¬ 
clination from the moment he is 
'bestirred ' to leave his mother's 
womb." 

According to Radak, it is called 
[lit. 'formation'] because it (s 
formed together with him, for, as 
the Mid rash tells us, man acquires 
his evil inclination first; only later 
does he acquire his good inclination. 
He has no active inclination for 
good until he gradually acquires it, 
for he is born without wisdom but 
with an inclination toward evil. 
Only later does his heart begin 
developing virtues. Therefore I will 
not again destroy all life as I have 


[Cf. also comm, to 4:7, s.v. nn^b 

riK^n.] 

Abarbanel explains that the in¬ 
tention here is not that because the 
imagery of man's heart is evil from 
his youth He will automatically 
forgive individual sinners; but 
rather He will not wipe out 
mankind totally. He will punish 
them in other ways. 

Rav Chiyah the Elder said: How wretched 
must be the dough when the baker himself 
testifies it to be poor! Thus, man's Creator 
says: Because the imagery of man's heart is 
evil from his youth. Abba Yose said. How 
poor must be the leaven [a common simile for 
the Evil Inclination] when He who kneaded it 
testifies that it is bad! 

TPU/y — As l have done. 

— For in the future God will 
never again punish the human 
family as a body; henceforth He will 
punish only the individual sinners 
as He later did in Sodom (Radak). 

22. hkh iV - 

Continuously, all the days of the 
earth — i.e. for the duration that 
God set for the world's existence 
(Hoffmann). 

Hirsch holds that this clause is a 
self-contained promise: 'The days 
of the earth shall always endure.' 

This would seem to imply that 
the earth will exist only for a set 
period (Ibn Ezra). 

— This refers to r'my, This 
World — i.e. as long as we are in this 
world, structured as it is, the natural 
cycle will not cease; however, when 


done. 11 ! 

1. The exponents of the Mussar movement refer to the verse'ibj’ d^k 105 "'’’VI- man is born 
as a wild mule (Job 11:12). Man is born as a totally selfish creature, virtually an animal. It is 
his task — and that of his parents and teachers to convert that animal into a human being. 
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God renews His world and brings 
on 3"my the World to Come, times 
and seasons may deviate (Karnei 
Or). 

This apparently has its basis in 
the M id rash: 

Rav Yudan said in Rav Acha's 
name: What did the children of 
Noah [i.e. the idolaters] think — 
that the covenant made with them 
would endure to all eternity? That is 
not so, but only as long as heaven 
and earth endure [i.e. as n?n obiy. 
This World] will their covenant en¬ 
dure. But when the day arrives [i.e. 
Kan nbiy the World to Come] of 
which it is written [Isaiah 51:6]: For 
the heavens shall vanish away like 
smoke , and the earth shall be worn 
out like a garment, then shall this 
verse be fulfilled [Zech. 11 :11]: 
And it [i.e. the covenant] will be 
broken that day. [Brackets above 
are added from Karnei Or]. 

Rambam in Moreh Nevuchim 
Chapters 27-29 discusses the eter¬ 
nity of the universe and holds that 
the universe is to be eternal, but that 
many disagree. Since this is not an 
article of faith one may adopt either 
position, because 'since the world's 
beginning emanated from the 
Divine Will, its eternity or end de¬ 
pends also on that Will/ 

Hirsch notes that the Midrash 
makes it very clear that the seasons 
as we now know them and 
described in this verse came into ex¬ 
istence after the Flood. Prior to it, 
fields were cultivated only once in¬ 


forty years, the climate was always 
spring-like and the entire land mass 
of earth was unbroken by seas and 
oceans. The Midrash also indicates 
that this ease of living was a major 
contributory factor in the corrup¬ 
tion of the generation. The in¬ 
ference is plain that inactivity and 
excess leisure are deleterious to 
human moral development. 

ma^ Kb ... “P3fj7) in: — Seedtime 
and harvest . . . shall not cease . [l1 

The Talmud [Sanhedrin 58b] derives from 
the phrase inbtin Kb, shall not cease, that 
nn’n 3™n n zyjy) a’?Dl3 -Qly, a non-Jew who 
desists from work one day (declaring it a 
Sabbath] is guilty of the death penalty. 

[The Sages apparently interpret the 
prohibition inKb, (v. 22) as a reference to 
the human race which was discussed in v. 21 
interpreting: 'they (i.e. the Noachides) shall 
not cease.] 

It should be understood that the seventy 
facets of Torah teach many equally valid 
derivations and interpretations in addition to 
the simple meaning. (See Overview: Torah — 
Written and Oral).] 

The deduction is that during the 
Flood all the above did cease. Seed¬ 
time and harvest naturally ceased; 
there was no one to experience the 
seasons; similarly, those in the ark 
did not distinguish between night 
and day (Radak). 

— But now they shall never again 
cease to take their natural course 
(Rdshi). 

The terms are explained; 

According to Rashi — based on 
the emended reading by Mizrachi in 
consonance with Bava Metzia 106b, 


1 . The Chofetz Chaim saw every word of the Torah as a living fact that was even more valid 
than observable phenomena. How do we know the sun will rise tomorrow morning? he 
asked. "The scientist needs formulae and statistics to establish this fact. We know that the sun 
will rise because the Torah says: 'day and night shall not cease. 
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IX all the days of the earth, seedtime and harvest, cold 
1 and heat, summer and winter, day and night, shall 

not cease.' 

1 God blessed Noah and his sons, and he said to 


the year is thus divided into six per¬ 
iods of two months each, which, in 
that part of the world are: 

jnj, seedtime, the time of plant¬ 
ing wheat: Tishrei, Marcheshvan, 
and the first half of Kislev; 

cpn, winter, the time of planting 
barley and beans which are quick 
Opsnn) to ripen: The second half 
of Kislev, Teves, and the first half 
of Shevat; 

“lip, cold, which is more severe than 
winter: The second half of 
Shevat, Adar and the first half of 
Nissan; 

“pyp, harvest: The second half of 
Nissan, lyar, and the first half of 
Sivan; 

y’p, summer, a name which 
originally referred to summer 
fruit, as in II Sam. 16:2, but 
which is now applied to the 
season of such fruit; the time 
when the figs are gathered and 
laid out to dry in the fields: The 
second half of Sivan, Tammuz 
and the first half of Av; 

D'n, heat, the end of summer when 
the world is excessively hot, as ex¬ 
pressed in Y oma 21a: the end of 
the slimmer is worse than sum¬ 
mer: The second half of Av, Elul 
and the first half of Tishrei. 

The fact that the verse specifies 
that nb’bl D1\ day and night shall 
not cease, implies that during the 
Flood they did cease, because as the 
Midrash says, the heavenly bodies 
did not function and the distinction 
between day and night was not ap¬ 
parent. 


Mizrachi asks: According to the view that 
the heavenly bodies did not functin during 
the twelve months of the Flood, how should 
we interpret such verses as 0:13 where Noah 
removed the covering from the ark and saw 
that the earth was dry? He leaves his ques¬ 
tion unanswered. 

[However, the Midrash says nowhere that 
there was no illumination during this period; 
only that the cycle of day/night was cur¬ 
tailed. The verses indicate that there was 
some light, although perhaps, heavily 
beclouded. As for the count of day and night 
throughout the Flood, the precious stone 
which hung in the ark telling Noah when it 
was night and day [see comm, to 6:16] easily 
provided him with that calculation.] 

According to Ibn Ezra, the year is 
divided in this verse into two 
periods: seedtime and harvest, and 
then it is further divided into four 
antithetical periods: cold cor¬ 
responding to heat, summer cor¬ 
responding to winter, which in total 
correspond to the four seasons of 
the year. Finally it is divided into 
day and night, for 'the shortness of 
the day in one season (winter) is 
made up in its corresponding season 
(summer); similarly with night. 

IX 

1. Rebuilding a ruined world 

.,. m n* ■yn^i — [And] God 
blessed Noah and his sons. 

The world benefited from God's 
blessing to Adam [1:28] until the 
Generation of the Flood abrogated it 
with their corruption. When Noah 
left the ark, God renewed the bless¬ 
ing by repeating it to Noah and his 
sons (Tanchuma Yashan; Torah 
Shelemah 9:2). 

Thus, standing with his family 
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on the threshhold of the 'new' 
world, renewed and recreated from 
the overwhelming desolation and 
emptiness of the Deluge, Noah 
receives God's blessing, which fol¬ 
lows (Radak): 

Y“iKn ntt wbp} nni ns — Be.fruit¬ 
ful and multiply and fill the land. 

This verse is considered a divine 
blessing. The command to procreate 
is given in u. 7, as Rashi explains 
there (Ha'amek Davar). 

[Compare the identical blessing 
given to Adam in 1:28, and comm. 
there.] 

And in the face of the total an¬ 
nihilation of mankind, this divine 
blessing that they would be enabled 
to procreate and repopulate the 
earth was indeed welcome (Ibn 
Caspi). 

When Noah departed from the 
ark and saw the world in ruins he 
was dismayed because only four 
men were left in the world. God, 
therefore, allayed his fear with the 
blessing that few though they were, 
they would, indeed, repopulate the 
world (Abarbanel; Malbim). 

2. ... Djnm — [And] the 

fear of you and the dread of you. 

This additional blessing was 
given to allay any fear they might 
have had that being so few in 
number, they were subject to attack 


by animals. God assured them that 
their human countenance would ex¬ 
ert a natural subjugation and 
mastery over all living creatures 
(Abarbanel). 

[The Talmud, Shabbos 15lb, interprets 
D?nn = Dbnjn, life, homiletically rendering: 
'The fear of you during your life shall be 
upon every beast, etc.']: 

Even a day old infant, alive, need not be 
guarded from weasels or mice, while [the 
giant] Og, king of Bashan, dead, needs to be 
guarded against attacks by such creatures, as 
in the verse 'the fear of you and the dread of 
you shall be upon every beast of the earth'. — 
As long as man is alive, his fear lies upon 
dumb creatures; once he dies, this fear ceases 
(Rashi). 

Kli Y akar suggests that the 
reason for the blessing that animals 
would dread man is because God 
was about to permit the slaughter of 
animals for human consumption. 
Why should a beast allow itself to 
be taken for butchering without 
protest if it were not the hand of 
God that brought about its natural 
fear of man? 

Malbim differentiates between N3la and 
nnn. According to him, K3l» is the fear of 
harm from another, while npn suggests the 
submission which the smaller naturally has 
for the greater. 

D’ii — And in all the fish of 

the sea. 

— Although they do not move 
upon the earth and are not with you 
on the dry land, nevertheless your 
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IX them, 'Be fruitful and multiply and fill the land . 2 The 

2-3 fear of you and the dread of you shall be upon every 

beast of the earth and upon every bird of the 
heavens , in all that moves on earth and in all the fish 
of the sea; in your hand they are given. 

3 Every moving thing that lives shall be food for 
you; as the green herbage I give you everything. 


mastery shall be over them (Radak). 

According to Tur, this blessing 
establishing man's mastery over the 
animals was important because the 
animals had become overly familiar 
with man during their duration in 
the ark and had no fear of him. 

And, as the Zohar comments, 
whereas the animals formerly 
feared man because they saw in him 
the supernal sacred impress of the 
image of God , now, after they had 
sinned it was man who dreaded the 
animal world, because the animals 
no longer saw in him the true 
Divine Image. But now the world 
was reinstated to its former posi¬ 
tion, God blessed them and be¬ 
stowed upon them their former 
dominion over the creatures [see 
footnote.]™ 

una D37’3 — In your hand they are 
given. 

To do with as you please (Rat¬ 
bag), and to establish your mastery 
over them (Caspi). 

[The translation follows M albim and N'- 
tziv who render that 'in your hand ... is a 
new clause, and that the categories listed pre¬ 
viously are objects of the fear of you .. . .] 


3. Permission to eat meat 

’n wn b$ — Every moving 

thing that lives — including cattle, 
beasts, birds, and even the fish of 
the sea — all of which are called 
tenp 1 "), moving things (Ramban). 

[Cf. l :28 ntyphn njn b^rn, which 
according to this would be trans¬ 
lated: and every living being that 
moves — cattle, beast, and insect: 
they all 'move' upon the earth 
(Radak).] 

nbaKb rrn’ 03^ - Shall be [as] food 
for you. 

Meat, which was prohibited to 
Adam, was permitted to Noah 
because (a) it was because of him, 
and for his needs, that God had 
spared the animals; were it not for 
man they would not have been 
spared [cf. 6:7]; (b) he toiled over 
them and attended to their needs in 
the ark: of him it is said [Psalms 
128:2]: You shall eat the toil of your 
hands. He had thus acquired rights 
over them (Or HaChaim). 

— 'They were saved in an ark 
which you toiled to build, and 
through you came their salvation, 


1. The Talmud continues that 'a beast has no power over man unless it takes him for an 
animal/ 

This means that the man who was attacked by a beast must have been deserving of death 
for an unwitnessed transgression so that the death penalty could not be applied by the courts. 
God therefore sends one of His 'agents' — in any form it might take — to execute judgment. 
Having lost his human dignity, the sinner appears like an 'animal' and is prone to attack by 
brazen beasts. Had he maintained his human stamp, the animals would have fled in awe 
(Zohar; Akeidas Yitzchak). 
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therefore they are yours to do with 
them as you please — like the green 
herbs of the field' (B'chor Schor; 
Chizkuni). 

[See comm, of Ramban cited to 
1:29 and footnote there.] 

Abarbanel suggests that meat 
was an accommodation to Noah 
who, upon emerging from the ark 
saw the earth barren of trees and 
plant-life — and was frightened of 
starvation. God therefore permitted 
him animal flesh as if to say: 'If you 
lack produce to eat, take from the 
animals for food/ Thus, meat will 
take the place of the vegetation 
given to earlier generations. 

Hirsch comments that permission 
to eat meat might have been partly 
influenced by man's shortened life 
span requiring a more hectic pace of 
life and, hence, more nourishment, 
and climatic changes from the con¬ 
stant temperatures and ideal grow¬ 
ing conditions that made vegetation 
so abundant before the Flood. He 
emphasizes that the Torah demands 
no vegetarianism nor does it have 
any aversion to eating meat, it even 
makes it a duty on festivals. 

ba riK nab , »jnn^ aipy p*p.a — As the 
green herbage l give [lit. 'gave'] you 
everything. 

Though I permitted only herb¬ 
age, but not flesh, to Adam, I give 
you the same right to everything 
that he had for herbage (Rashi). 

R' Bachya and Chizkuni com¬ 
ment that the comparison to green 
herbage is noteworthy: lest one 
think that everything was permit¬ 
ted, God qualified His permission 
by comparing it to herbage. Just as 


some herbs are beneficial to man 
while others are unfit for food and 
even poisonous, so among the 
animals and birds there are those 
that are permitted by the Torah and 
those that are prohibited. [See 
comm, of Chavel to his ed. of R' 
Bachya]. 

Malbim explains that it is logical 
and desirable for a lower form of 
life to be eaten by those absorbed 
into a higher form. Therefore, 
animals eat plant life, thus elevating 
it, and humans eat animals elevating 
them to become part of intelligent 
man. 

4. [But, there are limitations]... 

ibaKn Kb 107 itfaja I# — & ut 
flesh; with its soul its blood you 
shall not eat. 

[The translation, which follows the cantil- 
lation, is literal. Its ambiguity allows for the 
various interpretations that follow.] 

Now that God permitted all mov¬ 
ing things as food, He included a 
limitation [indicated by ^K, but, 
however.] God prohibited tearing a 
limb from a living animal and eating 
it, because it is one of the greatest 
barbarisms one can inflict upon 
animals, and if it were permitted, 
people would learn cruelty (Radak; 
Abarbanel). 

Rashi explains that this verse 
prohibits ’nn ]p “13K, a limb cut 
from a living animal — i.e., while its 
soul is still in it, you may not eat its 
flesh. [The preposition a, in lltfDja is 
accordingly rendered with, as if it 
read: the flesh, while it is yet 'with' 
its soul, you shall not eat 
(Mizrachi). ]m 
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IX 4 But flesh; with its soul its blood you shall not eat . 

4-5 5 However, your blood which belongs to your souls / 


According to Rashi as explained 
by the commentators, the word 
lu/pja, with its soul, relates to both 
the beginning and the end of the 
verse: = flesh while it is 

yet with its soul [i.e. life); and IE*} 
1WDJ3 = while the blood is yet with 
its soul. 

He accordingly interprets that 
there are two prohibitions implicit 
in the verse: both the flesh and the 
blood taken from a living animal are 
forbidden. 

Rashi' s interpretation follows the view of 
Rav Chaninah ben Gamliel in Sanhedrin 59, 
who holds that the verse prohibits both flesh 
cut from a living animal and blood drawn 
from a living animal. He interprets the verse 
thus: l^Khl K*? lU/Dja flesh with its life 
you shall not eat, and xb Ittfpja in'}, 

blood with its life you shall not eat. The 
Sages, however, derived a different in¬ 
terpretation from the inclusion of the seem¬ 
ingly superfluous word 1»*}, maintaining that 
the phrase Ini IttfDjH teaches that flesh cut 
from live C*Jfitff, creeping things, is not in¬ 
cluded in the prohibition 'because the 
[prohibition of the] flesh of DnntfJ is not dis¬ 
tinct from their blood.' [i.e. in the case of 
animals, flesh, and blood are forbidden by 
separate Scriptural prohibitions whereas all 
parts of creeping things, blood as well as 
flesh, are included in the same proscription. 
The word in*}, ifs blood, indicates that our 
verse refers only to such creatures as have 
separate prohibitions for blood (see 
Sanhedrin 59 a-b). 

Targum Yonasan renders: 

But flesh which is torn from a liv¬ 
ing beast, while the life is in it, or 
that is torn from a slaughtered 


animal before all the breath has 
gone forth, you shall not eat. 

[Thus, according to Yonasan, not only was 
a limb torn from a living beast prohibited, 
but even a slaughtered animal, while it still 
had a breath of life left in it (apparently 
implied by in*}, his blood, because 'the blood 
is the life' — Lev. 17:14; see Ramban) was 
also not to be eaten by a Noachide (cf. Chul- 
lin 33b).] 

Sforno, following Rashi, ex¬ 
plains: however, the flesh, 

1W333, with its soul — i.e. while it is 
still alive; in*}, and similarly, its 
blood — while it is yet alive, you 
shall not eat. Sforno adds that blood 
drawn from a dead animal is per¬ 
mitted to Noachides. 

Accordingly, Ramban disagrees 
with Rashi's interpretation. He 
maintains that if the verse included 
a separate prohibition against 
blood, then the word blood would 
have been preceded by the connec¬ 
tive 1 , and, reading: ln*ll 1W3J3 
lb;mri Kb, flesh with its soul and 
its blood you shall not eat. Ad¬ 
ditionally, as pointed out, the 
prevailing majority of Sages in the 
Talmud derive only the limb from 
.the living to be forbidden by this 
verse; it is only Rav Chaninah ben 
Gamliel who holds that blood, too, 
is forbidden. He therefore suggests 
that the verse should be interpreted: 
But flesh with its soul, that is, its 
blood, you shall not eat — for the 
life of all flesh is its blood [Lev. 


1 . Rambam writes in his Commentary to the Mishnah, Chulin, end of Chapter 7: 

Be aware of a fundamental concept, that whatever acts we do, or refrain from doing, are 
only the result of God having commanded concerning them to us through Moses, and not 
because God had previously related them to any prophets preceding him. For example, that we 
do not eat limbs torn from living animals is not due to God's having prohibited it to Noah, but 
because the Noachide prohibition was reaffirmed at Sinai. See what the Sages have 
proclaimed: '613 commandments were conveyed to Moses at Sinai' [Makkos 23b], this being 
among the commandments. [Cf. also Sanh. 59a,b] 
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17:14 i.e. that is, 'blood', in the 
verse, is a synonym for 'life']. 

[In an intricately grammatical 
dissertation, Mizrachi defends 
Rashi against Ramban's primary 
criticism. Regarding Ramban's lat¬ 
ter criticism, however, it must be 
emphasized that it is well known 
that Rashi's interpretation of Torah 
is not always in strict consonance 
with the established Halachah. 
Rather, as Rashi makes clear in his 
introduction and many times 
throughout his commentary, his in¬ 
tent is to interpret Torah according 
to jopn b# luiu/s, the most literal 
sense of the verse as he perceived it 
to be indicated by the text. 

Additionally, it must be under¬ 
stood that the seventy facets of 
Torah touch many equally valid 
derivations in addition to the simple 
meaning. See Overview Torah — 
Written and Oral.] 

Hirsch, rendering the verse in 
consonance with the Sages in 
Sanhedrin 59, stresses that blood 
from a living animal is not forbid¬ 
den a Noachide... Following the 
cantillation onl^, which separates 
it from1tt>933, Hirsch concludes that 
the verse cannot be rendered other 
than nevertheless, flesh, while its 
blood is in its soul, you shall not eat 
— clearly referring to the living state 
of the animal and prohibiting 
’nn jp, flesh from a living animal. 

5 . [There is another limitation] 

□p’ntojajb ddbt nt< ■qio — [And] 
however, your blood [which be¬ 


longs] to your souls ... [following 
Hirsch ]. 

— I permitted you to take the 
lives of animals, but your own lives 
you may not take. I will require an 
accounting from one who spills his 
own blood — thus prohibiting 
suicide ... 

The word OpVlWDjb, to your 
souls, extends the prohibition of 
suicide to the situation where one 
takes his own life [soul] in a manner 
which does not involve the spilling 
of blood — for example, to one who 
hangs himself (Rashi, based on the 
Midrash). 

The Midrash continues that lest 
one think that this prohibition of 
suicide includes even one like Saul's 
[who ordered that he be killed to 
avoid falling into the hands of the 
Philistines, see I Sam,31:4] and like 
that of Hananiah, Mishael, and 
Azariah [who were prepared to give 
up their lives D#n u/np by, for the 
sanctification of God's Name, by 
choosing to be thrown into the fiery 
furnace rather than worship 
Nebuchadnezzar's idols, see Dan. 
3:17ff. Now one could think that 
this verse expressly prohibits even 
such selfless forms of suicide ...] 
Therefore the Torah writes but 
[which in Talmudic exegesis is a 
limiting particle inferring that some 
forms of suicide are not 
prohibited, pi 

Ramban explains that □p , nWD4b 
can be interpreted as if it were writ¬ 
ten without the b, lamed [citing bPb> 


all in Exod. 27:19, and Dlblp:i#b in I 

1. This exegesis unfortunately is far more than theoretical. Countless Jews have committed 
suicide to sanctify God s Name rather than convert to another faith. These martyrs, respect¬ 
fully called ho/y ones , made the ultimate sacrifice for the sake of Judaism, reaching a 

spiritual zenith of devotion to God. 
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IX will demand, of every beast will / demand it; but of 


Chron. 3:2 which are rendered as if 
they were written without the *7] 
meaning 'your blood which is your 
lives [lit. ' souls' ]... Thus, the Torah 
says: your blood which is your life l 
will require. Thus, blood is syn¬ 
onymous with life, the intimation 
being that one incurs the death 
penalty for spilling the blood which 
is vital to life, but not for spilling 
the blood of limbs that are not vital 
to life. But, the Sages [Bava Kamma 
91a] derived that this verse is an in¬ 
junction against suicide and in¬ 
terpret: n# uni# D^rMaj “pip 
from your own souls will I 
require tour blood. 

— The intent, then is that the 
body, blood and life of animals are 
yours and at your disposal, but 
your own blood which belongs to 
your soul is Mine (Hirsch). 

ItfTiK — / will demand. 

I V 

I.e., I will avenge, as in Psalms 
9:13: D’Jp'j tt/’i'l, avenges blood (Ibn 
Ezra). 

ItfVtK thus means I demand as 

■ v 

My property, and demand an ac¬ 
count for every drop of it. um is a 
term used for demanding the return 
of property which is in someone 
else's possession. Cf. Ezek. 34:10 
nyn ’pk* ni* ’•nipTji, and l will de¬ 
mand My flock from their hand. 
God hereby claims the right to 
human blood consigned to human 
souls, as His possession and denies 
the right of disposal of one's own 
blood. 

IMP — Of [the hand 
of] every beast will / demand it. The 


sinful generation of the Flood had 
been cast off as food to the animals. 
Now, [after v. 2 and 3] the animals 
were warned that they were not to 
exercise this dominion (Rashi). 

According to the Midrash: This 
refers to one who turns another 
over to be killed by wild beasts 
(Torah Shelemah 31,21; Radak). 

Although an animal has no 
reason and is not subject to punish¬ 
ment, nevertheless, in its relation¬ 
ship with man, animals are ac¬ 
countable for their deeds (Radak): 

Every beast that kills a human 
being will itself be devoured, by 
Divine decree, [by another animal, 
or it will grow weak and become 
easy prey (Abarbanel).] Or, com¬ 
pare the case of an ox which is ex¬ 
ecuted by the court for killing a 
human being [cf. Exod. 21:28]. 

Alternatively, this phrase means 
that the vengeance upon a murderer 
will be at the hand of every beast, 
for God will send wild beasts to 
avenge bloodshed, and He will send 
the hand of man against the 
murderer and he will not escape 
them (Ramban). 

Rambam codifies in Hil. Rotzeach 3:2-5: 

If one hires an assassin to kill another ... 
or ties him up and leaves him in front of a 
beast and the beast kills him ... the rule in 
each of these cases is that he is a shedder of 
blood, has committed the crime of murder, 
and the verb uni, seek, in each of these cases 
is explicitly used to show that judgment is 
reserved for Heaven; but there is no capital 
punishment at the hands of the court ...[i.e. 
because direct act of murder has not been 
committed.] 

Nevertheless, if a king of Israel wishes to 
put them to death by royal decree for the 


Incidents are recorded where, during periods of btcjtp’ niny, calamitous times for the Jews, 
parents would even slaughter their own children rather than let them fall into the hands of 
apostasizers [see Daas Zakeinim]. 
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benefit of society, he has the right to do so. 
Similarly, if the court deems it proper to put 
them to death as an emergency measure, it 
may do so provided that the circumstances 
warrant such action ... 

In any event ... it is the duty of the court 
to flog them almost to the point of death and 
imprison them for many years in order to 
frighten and deter other wicked persons from 
feeling they can commit murder and be ac¬ 
quitted. 

DTKn “!!»! — But [lit. 'and'] of [the 
hand of] man — From the hand of 
one who deliberately murders 
without witnesses [and hence the 
human court is powerless to execute 
judgment]; in that even God will 
punish him (Rashi). 

rriK T» — Of [the hand of 
every] man [for that of] his bro¬ 
ther. 

At the hand of one who loves the 
victim as a brother having killed 
him through careless in¬ 

advertence, yet God will punish him 
if he does not expiate his crime by 
going into self banishment [cf. 
Num. 35:11/.], for even one who 
sins inadvertently requires atone¬ 
ment: Even if there are no witnesses 
to sentence him to exile and he does 
not voluntarily submit himself, 
then God will seek it of him... 

Thus, our Sages [Makkos 10b] explained 
the text [Exod. 21:13]: Vrb njf< o^nbitni, and 
God caused if fo come into his hand — God 
causes the man who killed by accident and 
had not expiated the murder, and the man 
who killed with premeditation to meet at the 
same inn. The former in descending a ladder 
falls upon the latter and kills hfm and must 
therefore go into exile since the accident was 
seen by witnesses (Rashi). 


The Targum renders — 

From the hand of the man who sheds the 
blood of his brother will I require the life of 
man. 

Man is punished for murder only when he 
is required to live in tranquility [connoted 
apparently by the word l’n# in this verse, 
suggesting brotherly co-existence.] However 
during a time of war these restrictions do not 
apply, for the world was so organized from 
its inception ... (Ha'amek Davar). 

dtkh unK bIiik — l will demand 

T ▼ T V v V I V 

the soul of man. 

If man does not deserve that I 
should save him, and he is slain by 
another, I will avenge the victim by 
punishing the slayer (Sforno). 

From animals God demands a 
reckoning for n*iKn di, the blood of 
man, (u. 5) but from men, a dif¬ 
ferent expression is used: #3} 
□•jijn, the 'soul' of man. Human be¬ 
ings must learn to respect not mere¬ 
ly human life, but the human soul, 
for it is the spirit of God breathed 
into earthly man. Every moment of 
human life is sacred to God and He 
holds mortally responsible anyone 
who shortens a life by even a second 
(Hirsch). 

6. D*ji<n dt ■qaUJ — Whoever sheds 
[lit. 'spills' the] blood of man. 

— This refers to one who commits 
murder himself and not through an 
agent (Rambam; Hil. Rotzeach 2:2). 

In*} — By man [i.e. by the 
court (Radak)] shall his blood be 
shed — I shall seek vengeance if 
there are no witnesses, but if there 
are witnesses the court must put 
him to death. Why? — For in the 
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IX man, of every man for that of his brother l will de- 
6-7 mand the soul of man. 6 Whoever sheds the blood of 
man, by man shall his blood be shed; for in the image 
of God He made man. 7 And you, be fruitful and 
multiply; teem on the earth and multiply on it/ 


image of God ...' (Rashi; Radak). 

nnN ntyy nbys ’3 — For 

in the image of God He [i.e. the 
Maker (Rashi)] made man — [Cf. 
comm, to 1:26,27] And therefore 
whoever sheds blood is regarded as 
if he had impaired the divine like¬ 
ness (Midrash). 

One might think that since the 
murderer, too, was made in the 
image of God, it would be wrong to 
put him to death. Hence the verse 
comes to inform us that — no, the 
murderer expunged God's likeness 
from himself by his heinous act, 
and deserves himself to be killed 
(Ralbag). 

Beloved is man for he was created 
in the image of God; but greater still 
was the love shown to him in that it 
was revealed to him that he was 
created in the image of God, as it is 
said: For in the image of God He 
made man [when God informed to 
man of this via Noah, the basis 6f 
the sanctity of human life in the re¬ 
created world was established] 
(Avos 3:14)]. 

This declaration assigns to 
human life a much higher value 
than to animal life; therefore, only 
man's murder is to be punished 
(Sforno). 


7. 137=1 — And you, be 

fruitful and multiply. 

Having warned them concerning 
bloodshed, which destroys the 
world, he bade them to procreate 
abundantly and thereby build up 
the world (Radak), and increase 
mankind which was 'created in the 
image of God' (Malbim). 

According to the plain meaning, 
the similar statements made earlier 
to Adam [1:28] and to Noah [u. 1] 
which are preceded by the phrase 
'and God blessed them' constitute a 
blessing [see comm, there], like the 
one God gave the fish [1:22]. Here, 
the verse is understood as a com¬ 
mandment. In fact, the Talmud, 
Sanhedrin 59b cites this verse as the 
source of the commandment to 
procreate ... 

Additionally, from the sequence 
of the verse, the Talmud [Y evamos 
63b] derives that this command fol¬ 
lows the prohibition of murder to 
liken one who refuses to procreate 
to one who sheds blood, and who 
diminishes the Divine Image 
(Rashi; Ramban). 

ii3 1371 Y 7 K} 1 * 7 ^ — Teem on the 
earth and multiply on if.w 

I.e. move about the world from 
one end to the other, each according 


1. The Midrash derives from the phrase 'teem on the earth' [i.e. the use of the apparently 
superfluous word earth in the phrase) that God implanted in everyone a love to dwell in his 
country of origin no matter how unattractive it may be (Rashi; Matanos Kehunah): 

Resh Lakish said: A covenant has been made with climates [i.e. man prefers his native 
climate] ... Blessed is He who inspires citizens with love for their country because every race 
feels most comfortable in its own homeland, and becomes homesick even if its home is severe 
and unfriendly (Hirsch). 
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to his own way, and repopulate it 
(Abarbanel). 

God added this phrase for 
emphasis, as if to say: carry it out 
with all your power (Ramban); 
since those who had departed from 
the ark were so few — only Noah 
and his children (Radak). 

[The expression 'teem', indicates 

giving birth to many children, like theD’2n«/, 
creeping insects which multiply very quickly 
and abundantly. Similarly, the abundant 
growth of Israel in Egypt is described as 
and they teemed' (Eiodus 1:7). 

8 . The fulfillment of the covenant. 

n'3 *7JS D’rfys — And God said 

to Noah. 

God's earlier resolve la 1 ? bK, to 
His heart [8:21], is now revealed to 
man as His unalterable decision 
(Hirsch). 

in* bjKi — And to his sons with 
him. 

Opinions differ as to whether 
this means that God's words were 
transmitted to Noah's sons by their 
father, the sons being unworthy of 
divine revelation (Ibn Ezra; Ram- 
ban); or whether they all received 
God's word together so they should 
all be equally aware of God's 
promise to them and the other 
creatures of the world ( Ibn Ezra, alt. 
opinion; Radak). 


[See comm, of R' David Feinstein 
next verse.] 

9. oariN Ting n* ^to — 

And as for Me behold I establish 
My covenant with you. 

— And I: i.e., I agree with you 
that your fear is justified. [As 
pointed out in the comm, to 8:21], 
Noah was afraid to beget more off¬ 
spring until God promised him not 
to destroy the world again. So He 
did [apparently referring to God's 
decision in 8:21], and now God ad¬ 
ded that He would ratify and 
strengthen His promise with a cove¬ 
nant, and give Noah a sign [u. 11, 
12] (Rashi; see Gur Ary eh; Levush). 

Cf. Tanchuma: 

When God said 'Be fruitful and 
multiply', Noah said: 'Master of the 
Universe! Perhaps You will bring 
another Flood? ...' 

'I swear that I will never again 
bring another Flood,' God 
answered. 

Harav David Feinstein suggests 
that this is why in the previous 
verse Noah's sons are described as 
still being ttm, with Noah: they too, 
sharing Noah's concern, had not 
returned to their wives to resume 
their marital duties. [Cf. comm, to 
8 : 16 , 18 .] 

According to Radak, the phrase 
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IX 8 And God said to Noah and to his sons with him: 

8-11 9 'And as for Me, behold / establish My covenant 

with you and with your offspring after you, 10 and 
with every living being that is with you — with the 
birds, with the cattle, and with every beast of the land 
with you — of all that departed the ark, to every beast 
of the earth. 11 And I will ratify My covenant with 
you: never again shall all flesh be cut off by the 


'and I' is to be understood in con¬ 
junction with verse 8: and you , be 
fruitful and multiply — i.e. you do 
your part and populate the world, 
and I, in turn, will do My part to 
sustain it so it will never again be 
destroyed. 

Sforno explains that the covenant 
not to destroy the world was on the 
condition that they shed no inno¬ 
cent blood; if murder were to 
become rampant again, the world 
would be destroyed. [This is in¬ 
dicated by the fact that the covenant 
is preceded by the prohibition 
against murder.] Other sins, how¬ 
ever, would be punished without 
total destruction. 

[The word D^nN can also be in¬ 
terpreted, as in 6:18: 'through you' 
— i.e. God tells Noah that the cove¬ 
nant will be fulfilled through him, 
and his sons as the sole survivors of 
the Deluge. They will carry God's 
promise and act as the vehicle of His 
Word for posterity.] 

10. [And this covenant will 
extend, not only to Noah and his 
descendants, but, to every living 
being] ... 

“itftc rpnn ltfgj b} nio — And 
[with] every living being that is 
with you — a general description 
referring to all those creatures 
which were with him in the ark and 


whom He now enumerates in 
somewhat more detail (Radak). 

rpn bijni — And with 
every beast of the land with you. 

— 'With you' refers to those 
animals that accompany man — the 
domestic animals (Rashi). 

rnnn ’KV 1 ’ b9» —Of all that de¬ 
parted the ark. 

— This includes creeping and 
crawling animals (Rashi). 

They were with you in the ark 
and they therefore deserve the 
protection of My covenant with 
you (Abarbanel). 

rvn bib — To every beast of 
the earth. 

According to Rashi , this refers to 
D’ , |7’T9, wild, non-domesticated 
beasts, that are not included in the 
category of every domesticated 
beast of the earth' [Cur Aryeh]. 
Mizrachi and Levush HaOrah hold 
that Rashi refers to □’H#, semi¬ 
spiritual destructive beings that are 
invisible to man. 

11. The Rainbow: Sign of the 
covenant. 

□9riK ’ring n# ’ntapn] — [And] I 
will ratify My covenant with you. 

Following Rashi: I will confirm 
[’ntapri] = nrp ntyyK] My covenant 
through the manifestation of My 
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bow as described in the following 
verses. 

According to Radak this refers to 
the covenant mentioned, but not 
specified in v. 9. Now the verse ex¬ 
plains that the covenant is that 
'never again shall all flesh be cut off 
by the waters of a flood.' 

This is the covenant that Isaiah 
referred to when he quoted God as 
saying [54:9]: As l have sworn that 
the waters of Noah should go no 
more over the earth (Ibn Ezra). 

[Sec Rosh to Shevuos 36a; Maharsha 
regarding the repetition of kSi in this verse 
constitutes the iteration of God's oath; and 
cf. Rashi cited 8:21.] 

■rty “itya by rn:r kS] - And never 
again shall all flesh be cut off. Flesh 
is specified because it is the flesh, 
not the bones, that feels the pain 
(Ibn Ezra). 

Or HaChaim explains that the 
flow of the verse is that God will 
never again cut off 'all' flesh with 
flood waters. Part of the population, 
however, may be destroyed by 
flooding, but, as the verse con¬ 
tinues, if God does bring a flood 
upon a segment of the population, it 
will not be the kind of flood that 
will destroy the world itself. 

biaran ■nan-By the waters of a flood. 

This follows most commentators. 

Or HaChaim [following R i/] 
nterprets the phrase biaran ’at? from 
the time of the waters of the Flood, 
and that the verse means: And 


never again shall all flesh be cut off 
by any disaster, neither by fire or 
water — from the period of the 
Flood and henceforth. 

y“)KH nrn^b biaa Tty rprr nV) — 
And never again shall there be a 
flood to destroy the earth, i.e. there 
will never again be any sort of 
catastrophe to destroy the actual 
substance of the earth (Sforno). 

— Even if the people sin (Chiz- 
kuni). 

12. D’nb# "taK’»] — And God said 
to Noah and his sons (Radak). 

nnart niK riKt — This [the rainbow 
mentioned in the next verse] is the 
sign of the covenant, i.e. this is the 
token that I give you so you should 
not fear that every storm will 
become a flood (Radak). 

Noah did not demand any token, 
but God, in His righteousness, 
wanted to give them a visible sign of 
the permanence of His unilateral as¬ 
surance to them; this He ac¬ 
complished by the manifestation of 
His bow in the skies (Abarbanel). 

Hirsch comments that the rain¬ 
bow is one of many JllnlK, signs, 
such as Sabbath, circumcision, and 
tefillin, all of which are designed to 
keep alive and fresh the great 
teachings which God gave man. 
The rainbow is the eternal sign that, 
no matter how bleak the future 
looks, God is not oblivious but He 
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IX waters of a flood, and never again shall there be a 
12-13 flood to destroy the earth.' 

12 And God said, 'This is the sign of the covenant 
that / give between Me and you, and every living be¬ 
ing that is with you, to generations forever: 13 1 have 
set My bow in the cloud, and it shall be a sign of the 


will lead mankind to its ultimate 
goal. 

□5HK ntf/K rpn u/53 b} j’>:n — And 
[between] every living being that is 
with you. 

Not that the animals will see the 
sign and be reassured; they do not 
have the intelligence to experience 
such emotion. Rather it is a sign 
that I will fulfill My covenant 
among Myself, you, and the animal 
world (Imrei Shefer). 

□biy rn'ib — To generations 
forever. 

The sign will be perpetual, for all 
generations (Radak). 

Rashi notes that rhl is spelled 
defectively [without two vavs = 
nlnll] indicating that the sign 
[which provides necessary reas¬ 
surance for morally defective, un¬ 
derserving generations] is not re¬ 
quired in perfectly righteous gene ; 
rations. For example, rainbows were 
not seen during the periods of 
Hezekiah, King of Judah, and of 
Rabbi Shimon bar Yochai (Miz- 
rachi). 

13. ’nn: n# — / have set 

[lit. 'given'] My bow in the cloud. 

Ibn Ezra interprets ’nil} in the 
present tense: I have now set He 
disagrees with Rav Saadiah who 
suggests that rainbows always ex¬ 
isted. Ibn Ezra explains that the 
rainbow is caused by the rays of the 


sun against the clouds; after the 
Flood, God caused atmospheric 
changes so a bow would be pro¬ 
duced. Prior thereto, the bow had 
never been seen. 

However, nearly every commen¬ 
tator disagrees: 

’Jin} should be interpreted as Rav 
Saadiah Gaon, that the bow which I 
have set in the cloud shall be unto 
you a sign ... (Radak). 

The use of the first person 
My bow, and the past tense ’nm, I 
have set, indicate that the bow was 
previously in existence. The verse is 
therefore to be interpreted: The 
bow which I have set in the clouds 
since the beginning of creation — as 
a natural phenomenon resulting 
from the sun's rays refracting upon 
the moisture-laden air, similar to the 
rainbow visible in a container of 
water standing in the sun — shall 
henceforth serve as a sign of the 
covenant between Me and you 
(Ramban). 

— Hirsch comments that there is 
no need to assume that the rainbow 
was a newly created phenomenon 
simply because God said I 

have placed [in past tense]. Just as 
God showed Abraham the starry 
sky and told him that the already 
existing stars would symbolize the 
abundance of his children, God now 
designated the rainbow as an eternal 
symbol of the covenant never again 
to destroy humanity by a flood. 
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nna niKb nmm — And if shall he a heavens, for it is the custom of war- 
sign of the covenant. — Henceforth riors to invert the weapons they 
and forever (Ramban). hold in their hands when calling for 

The rainbow was chosen as a sign peace from their opponents, 
because it is symbolic of the Glory According to Bereishis Zuta, the 
of God as described in Ezekiel 1:28. rainbow was chosen as the sign of 
God thus implied: 'When it shall the covenant because it is composed 
rain abundantly, I will present you of fire and water in harmonious fu- 
with a symbol of My Glory,! 1 * so sion. This is symbolic that God, 
you shall receive the Shechinah [i.e. who thus makes peace between op- 
and repent], for were it My inten- posites above, will similarly make 
tions to destroy you, I would not peace on earth, and the earth will 
have manifested to you My Glory never again be overrun by a flood 
because a king does not deign to ap- (also Chizkuni]. 
pear to his disgraced enemies The rainbow symbolizes a bond 
(B'chor Shor). between earth and heaven because it 

Ramhan explains that any visible appears as an arc connecting earth 
object — e.g. a heap of stones, a pil- with heaven .... In the midst of an 
lar (31:52] seven ewe lambs [21:30] overcast, foreboding sky, it comes 
which serve to remind people of an as light; it is thus a reminder that 
agreement is called a 'sign', and even when God appears to be 
every agreement is called a 'cove- wrathful, His grace and mercy are 
nant.' ... Furthermore that the bow still present (Hirsch). 
is inverted is symbolic that they are 

not shooting at the earth from the 14. yiKn by ]$y ^ya — And 
1. Cf. the Midrash: 

’ntyp n*t = ’*7 tf/pin tornp *197 ’nwp, My bow = My likeness, something that resembles 
Me. Is that really possible? In truth the bow resembles God only as the chaff resembles the 
grain [i.e. it is but a faint reflection of God's glory.] 

Cf. also what the Sages [Chagigah 16a] say concerning one who gazes at the rainbow 
[which, as derived from Ezekiel 1:28 is symbolic of God's Glory]: 'Whosoever takes not 
thought of the honor of his Maker would have been better off had he not come into this 
world.' 

The Halachah is formulated in Shulchan Aruch O.Ch 258:1: One who sees a rainbow 
recites the following: n”pi inn}? nn^in "pit D^lyn 7 * 71 ? wnbft 'n 7119 , 

Blessed are You, Hashem, our Cod, King of the universe, Who remembers His covenant, is 
faithful in His covenant, and upholds His word, and one may not stare at it unduly long. 

Avudraham comments on the phrases of the blessing: He remembers and is faithful in His 
covenant even when people are exceedingly wicked, and He upholds His word even if He is 
not bound to it by a covenant. 
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IX covenant between Me and the earth. 14 And it shall 
14-16 happen, when l place a cloud over the earth, and the 
bow will be seen in the cloud, 15 / will remember My 
covenant between Me and you and every living being 
among all flesh, and the water shall never again be¬ 
come a flood to destroy all flesh. 16 And the bow shall 
be in the cloud, and l will look upon it to remember 


it shall happen, when / place a cloud 
over the earth. 

rp.ni has two possible connota¬ 
tions in Scripture: 'and therefore'; 
or: 'if it shall happen' (HaRechasim 
le'Bik'ah). 

This phrase is not to be taken in 
its literal sense, because a rainbow 
does not appear every time there are 
clouds (Gur Aryeh); or, according 
to Mizrachi, the typical rain storm 
is not capable of causing a flood. 
Rather, the phrase is to be under¬ 
stood: 'When it shall enter My 
thoughts to bring darkness and 
destruction upon the earth 
(Rashi). 

— And the how 
will he seen [by mankind (Radak)] 
in the cloud ... 

[This verse introduces the next one which 
describes the significance of the rainbow. 
Thus, when the earth is beclouded and J a 
rainbow is seen, God will remember. .. . 
(Levush HaOrah interpreting Mizrachi). 
Levush, however, renders: And when I 
becloud the earth — then the bow will be seen 
in the cloud.] 


'The Torah expresses [remem¬ 
bering] in human terms,' because 
there is no forgetfulness before His 
glorious throne (Radak). 

[See comm, to the concept of 
'remembering' in 8:1: 'and God 
remembered Noah'.] 

Midrash Aggadah queries: Is 
there any form of forgetfulness 
before God that He requires a bow 
to remember? — It is only because 
the Attribute of Justice indicts the 
wicked of the world. 

rr$n my rpm — And the 
water shall never again become a 
flood, i.e., [rain] water shall never 
again accumulate in such abun¬ 
dance as to be termed a flood [inun¬ 
dating the entire world] (Radak). 

16. ruf/pn nj^m — And the 
how shall he in the cloud — i.e. it 
shall always be there in its potential. 
Even if it is concealed from man¬ 
kind for natural reasons; to God it 
is always visible (Ihn Ezra). 

Thus man is adjured not to 
despair if he does not see the rain¬ 
bow. To God, it is always in 
evidence (Aharhanel). 


15. ’jins n# 'rnjji — / will 
remember My covenant.™ 


1. Hoffmann notes that the implication of the verse is that without the reminder of the rain¬ 
bow, God would not remember the covenant, an obviously impossible concept. The same dif¬ 
ficulty exists in connection with the commandment to place the blood of the Paschal offering 
around the doorway in order to demonstrate that Jews lived in the house and thereby prevent 
the first-born from dying (Exodus 12:7,13); as if God had no other way of knowing where 
Jews lived. Hoffmann contends that the purpose of the signs was to make clear to man that a 
Merciful God was concerned with his fate and that the good deeds of man were valued by God 
and could influence the fate of mankind. Therefore, the signs of God's mercy had to be such 
as were plainly apparent to people. 
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□^iy nn? nb] 1 ? n’JVKni — And I 
will look upon it [lit. ' see it'] to 
remember the everlasting covenant. 
This sign shall always be 'con¬ 
sidered by Me' to recall the 
everlasting covenant (Imrei Shefer). 

— / can see it, even when you 
cannot, and I thereby remember the 
everlasting covenant; ' remember¬ 
ing ' here again must be understood 
as an anthropomorphism (Radak; 
Abarbanel). 

According to Sforno, [u.13 and 
here]: the rainbow is a sign to the 
righteous that their generation 
would have been punished were it 
not for the covenant. The righteous 
will pray as a result. Hence this 
phrase connotes: T will have regard 
to the prayers of the righteous, who 
stand in the breach [between Me 
and the wicked] to turn away My 
wrath.' 

Abarbanel alternatively under¬ 
stands rpfpmi as if it were causitive 

T I 

-transitive: T will cause you to see 
it, to remember ..." 

As HaK'sav V'Hakaballah com¬ 
ments: 'I have instilled in the rain¬ 
bow the quality to serve as a 
reminder to the people. to 

remember, refers to people who 
need help to remember that God 
rules the affairs of earth. 

rpn 1^93 b} pni trnbN pa — Be¬ 
tween God and [between] every liv¬ 
ing being. Noting that since God is 


the Speaker the verse should have 
said between Me. Rashi and Radak 
explain that Elohim represents His 
Attribute of Justice, and as the 
Midrash explains, the meaning of 
the verse is: when strict justice will 
demand that man be destroyed for 
his sins, I will see the sign and save 
you. 

[Render, therefore, and / will see 
it and remember the everlasting 
covenant between My strict At¬ 
tribute of Justice ...'] 

17* ni Sk n’rfyf “iptOl — And God 
$aid to Noah. 

God, as Elohim, is used 
throughout the narrative of the 
rainbow, because this Name de¬ 
scribes Him as the One Who pos¬ 
sesses absolute power [see comm, to 
1:1 s.v. D’H^n] and accordingly that 
is the name used throughout the 
original narrative of Creation. He is 
referred to by this designation in the 
case in the Flood as if to proclaim: 
He Who created the world from 
nothing is the same One Who 
destroyed the world in a Deluge, 
and Who now has promised to heal 
the world (Abarbanel). 

nnnn nlK nxt — This is the sign of 
the covenant. 

God actually showed Noah a 
rainbow and said to him: This is the 
sign of which I spoke (Rashi). 

(This is why the verse is repeated 
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IX the everlasting covenant between God and every 
17-19 living being, among all flesh that is on earth, 17 And 
God said to Noah, 'This is the sign of the covenant 
that I have established between Me and all fiesh that 
is upon the earth.' 

18 The sons of Noah whc, came out of the ark were 
Shem, Ham, and Japheth — Ham being the father of 
Canaan. 19 These three were the sons of Noah, and 


from v. 12. There, it is a general 
statement, here the verse tells us 
that God actually showed Noah the 
sign (Mizrachi ).] 

— This is a sign for you. When 
you and those like you see it, you 
must bestir yourselves to rouse peo¬ 
ple to repent and determine to do 
good (Sforno). 

18. The intoxication and shame of 
Noah. 

[For the moral lessons to be 
learned from the inclusion of this 
narrative in the Torah, see Ramban 
cited at end of v. 27. For the lessons 
of the blessings, see Overview.] 

nsr) Dpi Dltf — Shem, [ and] Ham, 
and Japheth. 

But, as the Midrash notes, 
Japheth was the eldest [see comm. 
to 5:32; 6:10; 10:2 and 11:11-]. 
Shem is mentioned first because he 
was worthy and perfect with his 
Creator (Tanchuma). 

Hirsch notes that although the 
three sons of Noah represented 
totally different types of character 
and striving, all were worthy of 
salvation. The three are named here 
to demonstrate that all families of 
man are equal as creatures of God 
and refugees from the flood. All are 
responsible to become pure human 
beings. 

IVJD ’3K Kin am — [And] Ham be¬ 


ing the father of Canaan — i.e. he 
was the source of the degradation 
(Mid rash). 

The Torah makes this prelimi¬ 
nary announcement of Ham's 
genealogy in order that the reader 
will be able to understand how, in 
this episode which deals with 
Noah's intoxication, Canaan comes 
to be cursed through Ham's mis¬ 
deed (Rashi). 

Ibn Ezra comments that they are 
both mentioned because they were 
both evil — 'like father like son'. 
The episode was recorded to show 
that the descendants of the 
Canaanites, male and female, were 
already accursed since the days of 
Noah, and for this reason Abraham 
later cautioned against intermar¬ 
riage with the Canaanites, as did 
Rebecca. 

[See Ramban cited in v. 22.] 

Malbim cites the Midrash that Ham was 
the only one of Noah's sons to cohabit in the 
ark. He comments, accordingly, that this 
verse alludes to Ham's transgression by say¬ 
ing that, upon leaving the ark. Ham was 
already the father of Canaan, because Ca¬ 
naan was born of this union in the ark. 

[But cf. comm, to v. 25 and 10:6 where, ac¬ 
cording to many, Canaan was Ham's 
youngest child. Malbim cites Ibn Ezra, 
however, that Canaan was the oldest, but 
was mentioned last because he had been 
cursed by Noah.] 

19. pi ’D} n^K nyby —These three 
were the sons of Noah. 
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Sforno explains that although a 
wicked one was among them, 
nevertheless, since they were the 
sons of Noah God blessed them that 
they 'be fruitful and multiply' with 
the result that ... from these three 
was the entire earth ultimately peo¬ 
pled. 

The Torah again stresses in this 
phrase the phenomenon that one 
father so righteous and perfect 
produced three such radically dif¬ 
ferent sons*. (Hirsch). 

Y^ijn b^ nbtfOi — And from 
these the whole world was spread 
out (i.e. was populated] 

— From them was everyone dis¬ 
persed abroad to dwell on all the 
earth (Targum Y onasan). 

Hirsch explains as related to 
Y3>3, a hammer that shatters things 
into small fragments. All different 
human characteristics sprang from 
these three fundamentally different 
types. 

This implies that they dispersed 
and divided the world among 
themselves. Now, it is well known 
that the ancients divided three con¬ 
tinents: Asia was taken by Shem; 
Africa by Ham; and Europe by 
Japheth (Abarbanel). 

20. rrt bp;) — [And] 

Noah, the man of the earth, debased 
himself. 

The translation of bp;], debased, 
follows Rashi who relates the verb 
to bln, profane: 'he profaned 
himself because he should have 


started his planting with something 
other than a vineyard' (Midrash). 

Ibn Ezra, Ramban, and most 
commentators interpret the verb 
from n^pnn beginning, i.e. the 
first, and render that Noah, the man 
of the earth, was the first to plant a 
vineyard. His predecessors planted 
single vines, but he was the first to 
plant many rows of vines in an 
orderly fashion, comprising a 
vineyard. 

u/’K — man of the earth. I.e. 
master of the earth (Rashi). 

Cf. Zohar Chadash: 

Why was he called 'man of the 
earth' because the earth dried up on 
his behalf and, as the head of the 
lone surviving family, he became its 
master. 

According to Ibn Ezra, it means 
'skillful in the art of working the 
earth'; while Ramban explains it 
'man of the earth', for Noah did not 
build cities, instead he devoted 
himself to the cultivation of the 
ground. Whoever dedicates himself 
to a purpose is referred to as 
man of, that purpose. Similarly is 
one dedicated to the service of God 
called D’nbKn u/’k, a man of God 
[Deut. 33:1]/ 

Dp} W] — And he planted a 
vineyard. 

He desired wine so greatly that he 
did not plant the vine singly, but in¬ 
stead planted an entire vineyard [see 
above] (Ramban). 

Where did he get the vine to 
plant? 
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IX from these the whole world was spread out. 

20-22 20 Noah, the man of the earth,debased himself and 

planted a vineyard. 21 He drank of the wine and 
became drunk, and he uncovered himself within his 
tent. 22 Ham, the father of Canaan, saw his father's 


— He had taken grapevines and 
young shoots for fig trees and olive 
trees into the ark with him (Mid¬ 
rash; Rashi; cf. comm, to 6:21). 

Cf. Targum Yonasan: ‘... and he 
found a vine which the river had 
brought from the Garden of Eden 
and he planted it in a vineyard, and 
it flourished in a day; its grapes 
ripened and he pressed them out/ 

21. IP W’3 — [And] he 

drank of the wine — To excess 
(Midrash), and he became drunk. 
Rav Chiyah said: He planted it, 
drank thereof, and was humiliated 
all in one and the same day 
(Midrash). 

According to Zohar Chadagh, the 
vine was already laden with grapes; 
he squeezed them out and drank the 
wine (Torah Shelemah 9:122). 

— And he un¬ 
covered himself within his tent [i.e. 
in the innermost part of his tent, spe 
Hirsch below.] 

Rashi comments that ban*] is in 
the hithpael conjugation [implying 
that he uncovered himself]. 

He was uncovered, not by him¬ 
self, but by someone else whom the 
Torah does not identify. From the 
curse uttered later, it would seem 
that Canaan did it (B'chor Shor; 
Ralbag). 

According to Tut, however, 
Noah was uncovered by Ham who 
told his brothers. 

Rashi notes that the spelling of is an 
allusion to the ten tribes of Israel, known col¬ 
lectively after the city of Samaria which was 


called [Ezekiel 23:4] and who were ex¬ 

iled [= homiletically related to bjn*]] on 
account of wine [cf. Amos 6:6] 

[Therefore, the homiletical rendering of 
this verse, according to Rashi would be: 
those who dwelled in Oholah were exiled on 
account of wine.] 

This follows the Midrash which also con¬ 
nects to exile: He was the cause of 
exile for himself and subsequent generations. 

Hirsch perceives from the can filiation of 
this verse that Noah had not drunk the wine 
nbirjtt in the innermost part of his tent, 

but when he felt that the 

wine was going to his head he took refuge in 
the innermost part of the tent where he 
hoped nobody would see him. 

22. ... ]yp on - [And] 
Ham, the father of Canaan, saw his 
father's nakedness. 

And he saw — i.e. he looked free¬ 
ly and unashamedly. He should 
have averted his gaze, but did not 
(Lekach Tov). 

Some of our Sages maintain that 
Canaan saw and told his father; he 
is therefore associated with the mat¬ 
ter and was cursed (Rashi). 

According to Sforno, Ham saw 
the indignity which Canaan had 
perpetrated upon Noah [for ac¬ 
cording to Pirkei d'Rabbi Eliezer it 
was Canaan who emasculated him. 
See below.] 

Shem and Japheth waited outside 
respectfully, but Ham who, as a 
father, should have best appreciated 
the dignity due a parent, went in to 
see the shame of his father and then 
went to his brothers gleefully telling 
what he had seen (Hirsch). 

npy n$ — His father's naked¬ 
ness. 
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— Some say that he castrated 
him; others that he indulged his 
perverted lust upon him (Rashi; 
Sanhedrin 70a). 

Hirsch suggests that the term 
sometimes means not literal 
nakedness, but the degraded condi¬ 
tion of drunkenness as in Hab- 
bakuk 2:15. Thus it is possible that 
Noah was not naked but that Ham 
enjoyed his father's compromised 
condition. 

Rav Shlomo Kluger suggests that the sin 
was a different one. Noah had become intox¬ 
icated and became uncovered in the privacy 
of his wife's tent as the Midrash interprets 
= her tent, i.e., his wife's tent. No one 
of the sons dared enter and disturb their in¬ 
timacy except for Ham, who then saw his 
mother in her immodesty. The phrase 
i’3N, his father's nakedness, alludes to his 
mother as in Lev, 18:8: the nakedness of 
your father's wife you shall not uncover — it 
is your father's nakedness. 

ymz r™ 'lyb tan - And [he] told 
his two brothers outside — in the 
marketplace [i.e. publicly] (Tar- 
gum). 

— With mocking derision, thus 
making his father the object of 
ridicule (Lekach Tov). ll] 

— He did not tell it to his brothers 
in order that they should cover him; 
if that were his intention, he could 
have covered him himself (B'chor 
Shor). 


Ramban explains that Ham's sin 
was that he should have modestly 
covered his father's nakedness and 
concealed his shame by telling no 
one. Instead, he broadcast the mat¬ 
ter to his two brothers in public in 
order to deride Noah. Our Sages 
have mentioned an additional sin 
that Ham committed [see Rashi and 
Sanhedrin 70a above.] 

Following Sforno: He rejoiced at 
the indignity his son had inflicted, 
and joyfully told his brothers. 

23. nSnum n* d# — And 
Shem and japheth took a [lit. 'the'] 
garment. 

The verb 'took' is in singular 
because Shem alone took the initia¬ 
tive in performing this meritorious 
deed, then Japheth came and joined 
him. Therefore, the descendants of 
Shem [i.e. the Jews] were rewarded 
with the precept of rpby 
rpyy S#, fringed garments 
[Numbers 15:3ft]; those of Japheth 
were rewarded with burial in Eretz 
Yisrael as it is written [Ezek. 39:11]: 
And it shall come to pass in that day 
that / will give unto Cog [a descen¬ 
dant of Japheth] a place fit for 
burial in Israel; and those of Ham, 
who degraded his father, were even¬ 
tually 'led away by the King of As- 


1 . According to the Midrash [in apparent continuity of its interpretation that Noah had gone 
into his wife's tent] Ham said: 'Adam had but two sons yet one arose and slew his brother, and 
this man [Noah] had three sons and yet he wants four!' [Rash/ cites this Midrash to u. 25 s.v. 
ivi^c. See footnote there.] 
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IX nakedness and told his two brothers outside. 23 And 
23-24 Shem and Japheth took a garment, laid it upon both 
their shoulders, and they walked backwards, and 
covered their father's nakedness ; their faces were 
turned away, and they saw not their father's 
nakedness. 

24 Noah awoke from his wine and realized what his 


syria ... naked and barefoot' [Isaiah 
20:4] (Midrash; Rashi). 

Torah Shelemah cites Midrash Zuta to 
Shir HaShirim 1:15: 

By what merit did Yavan [i.e., Greece a 
descendant of Japheth] govern Israel? — It 
was God's reward for Japheth who was con¬ 
cerned for his father's honor, for God 
overlooks nothing and He does not deprive 
any creature of its just reward. 

03 U/ by — And laid if 

upon both their shoulders [lit. 'the 
shoulder of both of them.] — i.e. 
each draped a part of the garment 
over his shoulder (Ibn Ezra). 

They laid it on their shoulders to 
make it easy, when walking 
backward and approaching close to 
their father, to let the garment slip 
off their shoulders and cover their 
father without having to gaze upon 
him at all (Imrei Shefer). t 

rpnfttj DnV|?l — And their faces 
were turned away [lit. 'were 
backward']. — This is stated a sec¬ 
ond time to teach that when they 
approached him and had to turn 
around In order to cover him they 
turned their faces away (Rashi). 

For not only did their eyes not 
glance at their father's shame, even 
their faces were turned away, and 
they did not see their father's 
nakedness (Alshich). 

24. irv? ni YV") — [And] Noah 
awoke from his wine. i.e. the intox¬ 


icating and sleep-inducing effects of 
his wine wore off (Midrash). 

Not only did he wake up from his 
sleep but even IP?)?, from his wine, 
i.e. his mind was completely lucid 
and therefore the prophetic spirit 
for which he was worthy returned 
to him and through it he knew what 
had transpired (Ha'amek Davar). 

113 — His small son. This 
phrase raises several difficulties in 
the chronology of the children, and 
in the identity of its subject. 

Rashi [following the Midrash 
which apparently agrees with 
Sanhedrin 69b that Japheth was the 
eldest, Ham the second, and Shem 
the youngest — (see comm, to 5:32)] 
explains that * n this verse re¬ 
fers to Ham, who although not the 
youngest, is called 'small' in the 
sense of 'the unfit and the despised', 
as the word is used in Jeremiah 
49:15. 

Ralbag interprets 13? as his youngest 
child, and since Ham was not the youngest, 
this refers to Canaan, Ham's youngest son 
who, as pointed out, was implicated in the 
dastardly act. 'Grandchildren are like child¬ 
ren.' 

Following the translation his youngest 
son, Ramban perceives no difficulty. Ac¬ 
cording to his chronology Ham was the 
youngest and it is he that is referred to: 
'Noah knew that Ham had disclosed his dis¬ 
grace to many, and he was ashamed of the 
matter.' 

An entirely different interpreta- 
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tion is offered by B'chor Shor and 
Chizkuni. Understanding iViPB U? 
as the youngest son, they interpret 
the verse in a praiseworthy manner: 

This verse refers to Shem, who 
took the initiative and acted 
righteously. Noah awoke from his 
wine and realized all the goodness 
his youngest son Shem had done on 
his behalf, and for this reason con¬ 
ferred upon him the choicest bless¬ 
ing [u. 26]. 

Hirsch introduces the next three 
verses by calling them the most far- 
reaching prophecy ever uttered. In 
it God allowed Noah to encapsule 
all of human history (see Over¬ 
view). 

25. mK — Cursed is Canaan. 

Ham sinned and Canaan is 
cursed! — Rav Vehudah explains 
that God had already blessed Noah 
and his sons [v. 1] and there cannot 
be a curse where a blessing has 
already been given. Therefore, not 
being able to curse his son, he 
cursed his grandson. According to 
Rav Nechemiah, the curse is at¬ 
tached to Canaan because he ori¬ 
ginally saw Noah and informed the 
others (Midrash)™ 

Radak explains that Noah cursed 
Canaan because he prophetically 
foresaw that Canaan's descendants 
would be perpetually wicked. The 
curse was indeed fulfilled for we see 


that the patriarchs avoided inter¬ 
marrying with the accursed Cana- 
anites. 

Noteworthy, also, is that it does 
not say ]V33 rpp 1 m$, 'cursed shall 
be Canaan', but 'cursed is Canaan' 
which signifies he was already ac¬ 
cursed from aforetime (Tzror 
HaMor). 

“tty — A slave of slaves. 

— I.e., a slave among slaves (Ibn 
Ezra); the implication was that his 
brothers, too, will become slaves, 
and he will be a slave unto them 
(B'chor Shor; Radak). 

According to Ralbag, the phrase 
means 'the lowliest of slaves.' 

Sforno comments that Canaan, as 
the most degraded of the family, 
would naturally have become a ser¬ 
vant of his brothers. Noah's ad¬ 
ditional curse was that he would 
become a slave of slaves. 

Indeed, many of the descendants 
of Shem and Japheth were, 
throughout history, sold into slav¬ 
ery, and conversely, not every 
Canaanite is a slave. The curse is 
that from birth they will be steeped 
in the spirit of slavery and will not 
even seriously desire their freedom. 
This is unlike the children of Shem 
and Japheth, whose inner spirit 
constantly aspires for freedom even 
when they are enslaved (Haamek 
Davar). 


1 . Noah grieved very much in the ark that he had no young son to wait on him and declared 
that after he left the ark he would beget another child. But when Ham acted thus to him [i.e. 
castrated him (Sanh. 70a)] he exclaimed: You have prevented me from begetting a young son 
to serve me, therefore I curse your fourth son [Canaan; see 10:6 (see also footnote to v. 23).] 
(Midrash). 
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IX small son had done to him. 23 And he said , 'Cursed is 
25-26 Canaan; a slave of slaves shall he be to his brothers.' 

26 And he said, 'Blessed is HAS HEM, the God of 
Shem ; and let Canaan be a slave to them.' 


The curse was that the raw, un¬ 
controlled sensuality displayed by 
Canaan could never be permitted to 
rule. The person with self-control, 
on the other hand, will not allow 
himself to be enslaved (Hirsch). 

•pnxb rrrp — Shall he be to his 
brothers. Cush, Mitzraim, and Phut 
[10:6] (Ibn Ezra). 

According to Ramban, 'his 
brothers' might also refer to his 
father's brothers, Japheth and 
Shem, for one's father's brothers 
are called brothers' as in Gen. 14:14 
where Lot, [a nephew] is referred to 
as Abraham's brother. It may also 
be that to his brothers means that he 
will be enslaved to the whole world; 
whoever will find him will enslave 
him. 

26. D# ’nShf 'n — Blessed is 
Hashem the God of Shem — who 
will keep His promise to Shem's 
descendants and give them the land 
of Canaan (Rashi). This interpreta¬ 
tion is indicated by the following 
phrase: 'and let Canaan be a slave to 
them' — but Canaan did not become 
a tributary of Shem's descendant 
until Israel conquered their land 
(Mizrachi). 

Midrash Tanchuma [Torah She - 
lemah 9:160] notes that God's 
Name is not mentioned in con¬ 
nection with evil, but only in con¬ 
nection with good. Thus, only when 
Noah blessed his son does it say 
Blessed is HASHEM, God of Shem; 
but when he cursed Canaan, God's 


Name is not invoked, as it says: 
Cursed is Canaan. 

Noah invoked HASHEM's unique 
Name in this blessing because he 
prophetically foresaw that Shem's 
descendants, the unique nation of 
Israel, would be dedicated to the 
service of HASHEM who is likewise 
Unique (Radak; Ralbag). 

Shem's freedom was so absolute 
that he had no master over him but 
God (B'chor Shor). 

Hirsch notes that HASHEM is not 
the exclusive God of Shem. He is 
referred to here as the God of Shem 
in the same sense that He is called 
the God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob: a) because He is especially 
revealed in their history and guid¬ 
ance; and b) because they are the 
ones who recognized and pro¬ 
claimed His greatness. 

13 V *rrn — And let [the 
descendants of (Sforno)] Canaan be 
a slave [or: 'servant'] to them — to 
Shem's descendants, and may Ca¬ 
naan pay them tribute (Mizrachi, 
above). 

Noah first blessed the God of 
Shem, thereby letting it be known 
that Shem will be a servant of 
HaSHEM while Canaan will be 
subject to the descendants of Shem 
who were many. It is also possible 
that IE 1 ?, to them, reverts also to his 
aforementioned brothers (Ramban). 

According to Sforno, this refers 
to the descendants of Canaan who 
will be compelled to serve God and 
the descendants of Shem, as it is 
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written [Josh. 9:27]: And Joshua 
made them that day hewers of wood 
and drawers of water for the con¬ 
gregation and for the altar of 
HASHEM. 

[Ibn Ezra explains thatin*? is a poetic form 
for on*? as in Deut. 33:2 In*? “pytyP nnji, 
while Heidenheim points out that occasional¬ 
ly 1n^ may mean to him, which is how the 
Targum translates the word in Isaiah 44:15.] 

27. D’H^k jid! — May Cod 
extend Japheth — i.e. May God ex¬ 
tend Japheth's boundaries, and may 
he inherit many lands (B'chor 
Shor). 

R' Bachya notes that 'until this 
very day the descendants of Japheth 
are countless and their lands are 
numerous/ 

Hirsch concludes that ns 1 is the 

i i “ 

Hiphil form of cognate verbs mean¬ 
ing: to open minds. He therefore 
renders: 'God will open the mind of 
Japheth ...' i.e. will make him 
responsive to feelings. But educa¬ 
ting people to a sense of beauty is 
not man's highest calling. His 
culture must be guided by a higher 
ideal, external to his own feelings 
and sense. This has been the role of 
Shem as bearer of the Torah. Thus, 
the two guiding lights of humanity 
have been Japheth as bearer of 
Greek culture, and Shem as bearer 
of God's spiritual calling (see Over¬ 
view). 

Dip ^nK3 - But [lit. 'and'] He 
will dwell in the tents of Shem. 
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The subject of this is God. He 
will enlarge the boundaries of 
Japheth, but will cause His 
Shechinah to dwell [only] in Israel 
( Rashi ; Midrash). 

As the Talmud (Yoma 10a) ex¬ 
plains: Although God extended 
Japheth, inasmuch as his descen¬ 
dant Cyrus built the Second Tem¬ 
ple, yet the Shechinah did not dwell 
in it. — He rests only in the tents of 
Shem, for the Shechinah dwelt only 
in the First Temple which was built 
by Solomon, a descendant of Shem, 
[see Shir HaShirim, ArtScroll edi¬ 
tion footnote p. 152 which in¬ 
terprets. 5:5 in the light of this 
Talmudic reference] (Rashi; Mid¬ 
rash). 

The Talmud also interprets this 
phrase with Japheth as the subject, 
relating nD 1 * to npj, beauty: 

The sacred books of the Scriptures 
may be written [in addition to Hebrew] 
only in Greek ... because it is written 
nmb D'D^k ns’, implying, 'Let the chief 
beauty [nrm] of Japheth, [i.e. Greek, 
the most beautiful of languages], be 
used in the tents of Shem' [i.e., the 
Jewish houses of study] (Megillah 9 a). 

This happened when King Ptolemy 
ordered seventy-two Sages to translate 
the Torah into Greek. Based on this 
verse and on a desire to make the Torah 
accessible to those who could not read it 
in Hebrew, the Sages permitted the 
translation to be made. 

... Nowadays, however, since the 
beauty of the classical Greek has been 
corrupted, a Torah may be written only 
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IX 27 M a y q oc i extend Japheth, but he will dwell in 

27-28 the tents of Shem; may Canaan be a slave to them/ 
28 Noah lived after the Flood 350 years. 29 And all 
the days of Noah were 950 years; and he died. 


in Hebrew (Rambam, Hil. Tefilin 1:19). 

According to Abarbanel, there is also 
a prophetic suggestion here that 
Japheth's descendants will one day 
'dwell in the tents of Shem' — i.e. will 
govern Eretz Visrael when the Jews will 
be exiled [cf. Midrash Zuta cited to v. 
23.] 

Or, as Targum Y onasan paraphrases: 
God will grant a land of beauty to 
Japheth, and his sons will be proselytes 
dwelling in the academies of Shem. 

Ibn Ezra points out that in this 
verse Noah blesses Japheth and 
Shem, because in the previous verse 
it is really God who is praised. 

This is also how Ramban ex¬ 
plains it: 'Noah then blessed 
Japheth with an extension of his 
territories. He blessed Shem that 
God cause His Shechinah to dwell 
in his tents, and finally said that Ca¬ 
naan be a servant to them, i.e. the 
two of them.' 

in'? “13V ]yj? [And\may Canaan 
be a slave to them. i.e. to the descen¬ 
dants of Shem and Japheth, the 
repetition being for emphasis (F't 
Bachya). 

Ramban explains that Noah 
made Canaan subservient to Shem 
twice [in this verse and the 
preceding] thus intimating that the 
descendants of Shem will inherit 
Canaan's land and all his posses¬ 
sions because [Pesachim 88b]: rnj 
Ian rqp "qy rqpty, 'whatever a slave 
acquires belongs to his master.' 

According to Rashi, the repeti¬ 
tion of the phrase indicates that 
even after Shem's descendants will 
go into exile, they will purchase Ca¬ 


naan's descendants as slaves. 

Ramban concludes that the 
Torah recorded the incident to show 
that Abraham was granted Ca¬ 
naan's land because, the latter 
became an eternal servant as a result 
of his sin. Another reason is to 
show that intoxication can be so 
harmful that even the righteous 
Noah who saved the world was 
brought to curse his own grandchild 
due to wine-induced intoxication. 

28. The death of Noah. 

-inK — After the Flood. 

Hoffmann points out that in dis¬ 
tinction to Noah's predecessors 
[chapter 5] the dividing line 
between the two periods of Noah's 
life is not the birth of his children; it 
is the period of the Flood, the prin¬ 
ciple event in his life. 

29. D’utom rqty rmo? yiyin — 
Nine hundred and fifty years. 

[This chronological note yields us 
the following insight which will be 
important later]: 

Noah was born in the year 1056 
from Creation. The Flood com¬ 
menced in 1656, his 600th year, and 
he died in 2006 ten years after the 
rubon. Dispersion. Thus, Abraham, 
who was born in 1948 was 58 years 
old when Noah died (Seder Olam; 
Midrash HaGadol). Ibn Ezra points 
out as a mnemonic that the 
numerical value of ni is 58. 

It is thus chronologically clear 
that Abraham, who would com¬ 
mand his children and his house¬ 
hold after him that they may keep 
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the way o/ HASHEM [18:19], saw 
Noah, who in turn saw Lamech, and 
who had seen Adam. Thus from 
Adam to Abraham there was a 
word-of-mouth tradition from crea¬ 
tion spanning only four people. 
Similarly, Moses, who wrote the 
Torah saw Kehas [or Amram] who 
saw Jacob who saw Abraham. 
Thus, there were not more than 
seven people who carried the tradi¬ 
tion first hand from Adam to Moses 
(Abarbanel). 

[See footnote to 5:22; and 
Chronology/Time Line p. xii.] 

nbn — And he died. 

[There is no chronological se¬ 
quence of events in the Torah. And, 
as pointed out, Noah lived much 
beyond this point in the narrative. 
His death is mentioned now because 
he was no longer pre-eminent and 
his later life had no bearing on the 
unfolding of history. Similarly, 
Abraham's death is stated before 
the histories of Ishmael and Isaac 
begin to become decisive. 

[Cf. also comm, of Kamban cited 
regarding Terach's death in 11:32.] 

Midrash Tanchuma comments 
that Noah did not die until he saw 
the entire world re-settled, and all 
seventy nations which descended 
from him. 

X 

1. The descendants of Noah. The 
Seventy Nations. 

np?! on d# nrb? rn^in — 
Now (lit- 'and'] these are the 
descendants [or: 'generations'] of 
the sons of Noah, Shem, Ham, and 
Japheth. 


JV T J : IT • - 

The verse should be understood 
as if it read: 'The following are the 
descendants of Shem, Ham, and 
Japheth, who were Noah's sons' 
(Radak; Ibn Caspi). 

Ramban suggests that the 
Torah's main purpose is to relate 
the history of Abraham and his 
family and for that reason, the 
genealogy of Shem, his ancestor, is 
also related in detail; Ham's 
genealogy is given to inform us of 
those nations whose lands Abraham 
was to inherit because of their 
ancestor's sin; and Japheth's line is 
given, and the story of the Disper¬ 
sion, is related to account for the 
difference in languages and to show 
why mankind became dispersed 
although it had a common ancestor. 
Another reason for the genealogy is 
to demonstrate God's mercy in 
preserving man and maintaining the 
covenant with Noah [cf. Moreh 
III:5 0 cited in 11:1]. 

[See also comm, of Abarbanel to 
9:29.] 

bonn “inx — After the Flood. 

The verse thus tells us that 
although they were fit to beget 
children before the Flood — when 
people had children in their sixties 
— nevertheless God prevented 
Noah's sons from having children 
even at the age of a hundred, until 
after the Flood, lest the children be 
drowned in the deluge, and to avoid 
the necessity of accommodating too 
many in the ark (Ramban). 

Me'am Loez stresses the poig¬ 
nancy of the phrase. It was after the 
Flood and the people should have 
realized that they could not defy 
God with impunity any more than 
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X l These are the descendants of Shem, Ham , and 

1 Japheth, the sons of Noah; sons were horn to them 

after the Flood. 


had their ancestors of the genera¬ 
tion that was blotted out (see Over¬ 
view). 

<+§ The Seventy Nations. 

The Talmudic tradition that there 
are seventy nations in the world is 
based upon the ensuing list of 
Noah's descendants (R' Bachya). 

This tradition of seventy nations is 
deep-rooted. According to the Midrash, 
each of the seventy nations is placed un¬ 
der the protection of a special angel, ex¬ 
cept Israel, whose Protector is God 
Himself. [Cf footnote to 11:7.] 

Just as there were seventy nations (cf. 
Targum Y onasan to 11:7), the words of 
the Torah engraved on the Tablets on 
Mount Ebal [Deut. 27:2 ff) were written 
in seventy languages ( Mishnah , Sotah 
7:5) so that all the nations might read it. 
For the same reason, God's voice at 
Sinai divided itself into seventy 
languages (Shabbos 88b). 

The seventy bullocks sacrificed on 
Tabernacles were offered to atone for 


the seventy nations. 'Woe to the na¬ 
tions!' says Rav Yochanan; 'for they 
suffered a loss [by having destroyed the 
Temple] and do not realize the extent of 
the loss. While the Temple existed, the 
altar atoned for them, but now [that it is 
destroyed] who will atone for them?' 
(Sukkah 55b). 

The seventy members of the San¬ 
hedrin also corresponded to the seventy 
nations of the world (Tar. Yerushalmi 
to Gen. 28:3). 

According to many commentators — 
e.g. Radak, Ralbag, Chizkuni, Malbim 
— this concept seems to underlie Deut. 
32:8 which says that God 'established 
the boundaries of nations [i.e. the 
seventy nations) ... according to the 
number of the children of Israel — 
namely the seventy who descended to 
Egypt with Jacob (Gen. 46:27). HI 

There is some disagreement as to 
how the count of seventy nations is 
to be derived from the following 
verses. A counting of the names — 


1. Harav David Feinstein explains the significance of the many parallels to the seventy na¬ 
tions: the seventy languages into which the Torah was translated, the seventy offerings of 
Tabernacles, the seventy members of the Sanhedrin. 

Indeed, on the verse btatir* ngpnb o»ipy He established the boundaries of na¬ 

tions according to the number of the children of Israel (Deut. 32.-8), the Sages comment that 
God established seventy nations because Jacob's family numbered seventy when he descended 
to Egypt. Why was it necessary for the number of nations to correspond to the number of 
Jews? Moreover, at the conclusion of the forty years in the desert Moses explained the Torah 
to the Jews in ail seventy languages (Deut. 1:5 see Rashi). Why was it necessary for him to use 
seventy languages when all his listeners were Hebrew-speaking Jews? 

Each of the seventy nations represented a unique characteristic, as the Sages say, one excel¬ 
led in warfare, another in licentiousness, another in beauty and so on. All of these national vir¬ 
tues and strains of character are present in Israel as well for each person has gifts to develop 
and temptations to overcome. God wants all nations to rise to their greatest spiritual potential. 

These variations were present in the individuals of Jacob's family. And the seventy 
languages used by Moses parallel the seventy facets of Torah; each 'speaks' to one of the 
seventy characteristics with which God has populated the world. (It may also be suggested 
that each of the seventy offerings of Tabernacles atoned for the trespasses of each of these 
seventy national characteristics present within Israel, and consequently the nations of the 
world benefitted from this universal atonement). 

Israel, as the spiritual model and leader of the world, was to demonstrate within itself that 
eminence is within reach of every nation; that every type of person can live a Torah life. 

Therefore, a significant portion of Jewish life revolves around the number seventy to sym¬ 
bolize that every national trait can become harnessed for holy purposes. 
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including Shem, Ham and Japheth, 
will reveal a total of seventy-four. 

The comm, follows the most 
common system [following Pesikta 
Zutresa; Torah Sheleimah 9:110] of 
ascribing 14 nations to Japheth; 30 
to Ham; and 26 to Shem, totalling 
seventy. Shem, Ham, and Japheth 
themselves are omitted as are the 
Philistines who, according to v. 14 
are designated as a mixed race. 

Others include the Philistines but 
omit Nimrod from whom a separate 
nation did not descend. 

Y alkut Shimoni 61 attributes 15 
nations to Japheth, 32 to Ham, and 
27 to Shem, totalling 74. However, 
Shem, Arpachshad, Shelah and 
Eber were too righteous to be 
counted among the general rabble, 
leaving the total again at 70. 

2, A. The line of Japheth (14 
Nations). 

[In the following genealogical 
history I have attempted to cull the 
classical sources for contemporary 
identification of the peoples. It must 
be emphasized however that where 
the guidance of our Sages is less 
than specific it is impossible to 
relate with certainty all of these 
names to contemporary geographic 
locations and ethnic ancestry]. 

n??. ’ag — The children of Japheth. 

Japheth is mentioned first be¬ 
cause it is common Scriptural usage 
to continue a narrative with the last- 
named personage. Compare, for ex¬ 


ample, Joshua 24:4: And I gave to 
Isaac, Jacob, and Esau; and I gave to 
Esau. Here, too, Japheth was the 
last-named in the previous verse, 
and therefore this verse continues 
with him (Ibn Ezra). 

[See similar explanation for the 
chiasmic arrangement of Cain-Abel, 
Abel-Cain in 4:2 s.v. rp.l ppl.] 

Ramban maintains, however, 
that Japheth is mentioned first 
because he was the oldest. It con¬ 
tinues with Ham [although, ac¬ 
cording to Ramban, Ham was the 
youngest (see on 9:24)] so that the 
line of Shem [leading to Abraham] 
could be dealt with uninterruptedly. 

[Ho wever, according to the 
genealogy of the Talmud (Sanh. 
69b; see comm, to 5:32; 10:21 and 
11:10) the names of Noah's sons are 
in the proper chronological order: 
Japheth, Ham, and Shem.) 

(U* Dpi — Gomer, i.e. Germania 
(Yoma 10a; Y erushalmi Megillah 
1 : 11 ). 

According to Targum Yonasan 
and Midrash: Africa. 

[Gomer is mentioned in Ezekiel 
38:6 as one of the Confederates of 
Gog of the land of Magog. (See 
below).] 

[Some identify Germania with the Cim- 
merii, while more probably it refers to what 
in Talmudic times was the Roman province 
of Germania — Din* btff — v. Meg. 

6a.] 

See also comm . to Ashkenaz, next verse.] 

( 2 ) Hitp — Magog — i.e. Kandia 
(Yoma). 


* The names of each of the seventy nations will be preceded bv a number in parenthesis 
which will correspond to the charts of the Seventy Nations on page 313). 
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X 2 The children of Japheth: Gomer, Magog, Madai, 

2-4 Javan, Tubal, Meshech, and Tiras. 3 The descendants 
of Gomer: Ashkenaz, Riphath, and Togarmah. A The 
descendants of Javan: Elishah and Tarshish, the Kit - 


According to Targum Yonasan and Mid¬ 
rash: Germania [see Gomer, above]; while 
according to Yerushalmi Megillah 1:11: 
Gothia, the land of the Goths. 

[Magog is mentioned several times in 
Scripture, e.g. Ezekiel 38:2; 39:6 as the name 
of the land of Gog.) 

Kesses HaSofer identifies them 
with the Mongols who lived near 
China, for in fact the very name 
Mongol is a corruption of Magog. 
He also cites Arab writers who refer 
to the Great Wall of China as 'the 
wall of Al Magog.' 

(j) no — Madia, i.e. Macedonia 
(Yoma), while according to 
Yonasan, Yerushalmi, and the 
Midrash, the reference is to the 
Medes [who dwelt east of Assyria 
and are mentioned a number of 
times in Scripture. In fact, the 
mountain of Ararat lay in Median 
territory. In 550 B.C.E. Media was 
overthrown by Persia under Cyrus. 
Subsequently, they became a singly 
kingdom and their names are often 
used interchangeably. See, for ex¬ 
ample, the references to Persia and 
Media in Esther 1:3,14,18,19; 
10:2; Daniel 5:28; 6:8; 8:20.] 

(4) )r — Javan — in its literal sense 
[i.e. Greece] (Yoma). 

[They are thus identified with the 
Ionians, a tribe of the Hellenic race 
who settled on the mainland of 
Greece, the islands of the Aegean 
Sea, and the coast of Asia Minor. In 
Talmudic times \y r connoted the 
Greek peoples as a whole.] 


(5) — Tubal, i.e., Beth-Unyaki 
(Yoma). 

— Bithynia [a province in the 
Northwest of Asia Minor] (Yer. 
Megillah). 

(6) — Meshech, i.e. Mysia [a 
district in Asia Minor] (Yoma). 

[Cf. Ezekiel 27:13, 38:2, where 
Tubal and Meshech are similarly 
mentioned together.] 

(7) — Tiras, i.e. Persia (Rashi) 
[i.e. the Euphrates region.] 

Its identification is a matter of dispute in 
the Talmud Yoma 10a between Rav Shimon 
and the Rabbis. According to one, Tiras is to 
be identified with Beth Traiki [Thrace (?)], 
while the others held it was Persia. 

Both opinions are recorded in the Mid rash, 
while Targum Yonasan has Tarkei. 

3. ini VQl — And the sons of 
Gomer. 

[Of the seven sons of Japheth 
mentioned in v. 2, only the further 
branches of Gomer and Javan are 
named. The Torah concerns itself 
only with those who developed into 
heads of new nations. The children 
who are not enumerated, apparently 
did not form separate nations. Cf. 
Rashi to / Chron. 1:7, and Ram- 
ban on 'Phut' in 2:6.] 

According to Radak ad. loc. The 
descendants of the other sons were 
included under the families of 
Gomer and Javan, and hence they 
are not listed. 

Similarly Malbim comments that 
Gomer had other children, too. 
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However, only those who them¬ 
selves formed separate nations — 
Ashkenaz, Riphath and Togarmah 
—are enumerated. This is the system 
used throughout all the following 
genealogy. 

(a) T33^K — Ashkenaz, i.e.; Asia 
(Targum Y onasan; Midrash; Y eru- 
shalmi). 

[Ashkenaz is mentioned in 
Jeremiah 51:27 in association with 
the kingdoms of Ararat and Minni. 
Some have identified them with the 
Scythians and Asconians. Yossip- 
pon identified them with the 
Teutons, while according to Rav 
Saadiah Gaon, they are the Slavs.] 

[It is interesting that in later Jewish 
literature Ashkenaz has come to denote Ger¬ 
many, although the origins of this identifica¬ 
tion are obscure. The first such mention of 
this appears in the Siddur of Rav Amram 
Gaon [about 850 C.E.J where he cites the 
customs of those Jews living in Ashkenaz'. 
In the first half of the 11th Century Rav Hai 
Gaon refers in his responsa to inquiries he 
received from Ashkenaz, by which term he 
undoubtedly means Germany. Cf. also Rashi 
to Deut. 3:9 and Sukkah 17a. 

[The identification with Germany might 
be based upon the Talmud's identification of 
Ashkenaz's father Gomer with Germania, 
which evidently means German tribes or 
lands (although, as evidenced from parallel 
references in Y erushalmi and Midrash, in its 
original context Germanikia in northwestern 
Syria is probably meant. See comm, to 
Gomer in the preceding verse.) This is 
noteworthy, because, as /Cesses HaSofer 
points out, in Mishnaic times the Germanic 
tribes were known only as strange peoples 
who, along with the Cushites, were enslaved 
to the Romans.) 

( 9 ) n?n — Riphath. A tribe in 
Northern Asia (Kesses HaSofer). 

Targum Y onasan repeats: 
Riphath, while Targum Yerushalmi 
renders: Parchavan; Rav Saadiah 
Gaon identifies them with the 
Franks — the whole of the Germanic 
tribes. 

In the parallel Chronologies of / 
Chronicles 1:6 the name appears as 


nn’H, Diphath. Metzudas Zion ad. 
loc. comments: 'In the Torah the 
name appears as Riphath, and he 
was called by both names. This is a 
basic concept in explaining variant 
spellings of names wherever they 
appear.' 

(io) nniin — Togarmah. 

According to Targum Yerushal¬ 
mi: Barbaria; Midrash and Yer. 
Megillah: Germania or Germanikia 
[see on Gomer and Ashkenaz, 
above.] 

Kesses HaSofer identifies them 
with Armenia. 

[Ezekiel (36:6) mentions: Gomer 
and all his bands ; the house of 
Togarmah on the uttermost parts of 
the North ... In Ezekiel's lament on 
Tyre ( Chapter 27), he mentions 
Beth Torgamah among those na¬ 
tions — e.g. Tarshish, Yavan, 
Tubal, Meshech — who had mer¬ 
cantile relations with Tyre.] 

4 . (ii) — Elishah, i.e. Ellas [= 
Hellas (?)] (Midrash). 

( The coasts of Elishah appears in 
Ezekiel 27:7 where the Targum 
renders: 'the coasts of Italia.'] 

( 12 ) — And Tarshish. Taras; 

Tarsas (Tar. Yonasan; Midrash). 

[Tarshish is mentioned frequently in 
Scripture as a flourishing, wealthy, distant 
seaport from which silver, iron, tin, and lead 
(Ezek. 27:12), (and according to / Kings 
10:22: gold, silver, ivory, monkeys and 
peacocks) were imported to Israel.) 

Although some identify it with 
Tartessus in ancient Spain beyond 
the Rock of Gibralter, Kesses 
HaSofer claims that this identifica¬ 
tion is without basis because the 
description of Tarshish in Ezekiel 
27:12 placing it amid countries in 
Asia Minor, would appear, to mean 
Tarzia in the Balkans, although this 
is not certain. 
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8. Ashkenaz 

9. fiiphalh 
10. Toparmah 


11. EKshah 

12. Tarehsh 

13. Kittm 

14. Oodartim 


19. Seba 

20. Havilah 

21. Sabtah 
>22, Raamah 

23. Sabteca 
29. Nimrod* 


27. Ludim 

28. Anamim 

29. Lehabim 

30. Naphtuhim 
p31. Patniaim 

p32. Casluhim 
I 33. Caphtorim 
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34. Zidon 

35. Hath 

36. Jabusrte 

37. Amortte 

38. GirQashtte 

39. Hlvtte 

40. Arkita 

41. Sinite 

42. Arvadrte 

43. Zamarita 

44. Hamalhile 


£ -"S hj 24. Sheba 
J 25. Dedan 
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Paliahtim* 


45. Bam 

46. Asshur 
-47. Arpachshad 

48. Lud 

49. Aram- 


54. Sheiah 


50. Uz 

51. Hul 

52. Gather 

53. Mash 


55. Ebar 


56. Pel eg 
-57. Joktan 


/ j ' ,t • 


58. Almodad 59. Sheleph 60. Hazarmaveth 61. Jerah 62. Hadoram 63. Uzal 64. Diklah 65. Obal 66. Abimael 67. Sheba 68. Ophir 69. Havilah 70. Jobab 
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(13,14) D^n? — Kittim and 

Dodanim, 

According to the Midrash: Italia 
and Dardania [in the region of 
Troye (Kessos HaSofer).] 

In / Chron. 1:3 the name is writ¬ 
ten Rodanim [see above on 
Riphath], and Abarbanel identifies 
these names with Cyprus and 
Rhodes. 

[Cyprus was colonized largely by Phoene- 
cians, but Greeks were also numerous on the 
island.] 

The Vilna Gaon in his comm, to 
the parallel chronologies in / 
Chronicles 1:7 explains that all 
names occuring in these lists 
without the pronominal suffix D\ 
im, such as Gomer and Magog, are 
proper names of the children which 
their descendants assumed as 
national names. Those names 
ending with the plural forms, D\ im, 
however, are not personal names 
but the designation of the nations 
that descended from each son. 

5. D’lan «k nisi nbKE — 

From these the islands of the na¬ 
tions were separated in their lands . 

I.e., from these sons of Japheth 
are descended all those who dwell in 
the coastlands, each one in his own 
land (Hoffmann). 

As Ramban explains, the children 
of Japheth each dwelt separately 
and spread far apart on the isles of 
the sea. This was the blessing of 
their father Noah who said [9:27] 
God expand [the boundaries of] 
Japheth which means that his 
descendants would be spread over a 
wide area of the earth. The descen¬ 


dants of Ham and Shem, however, 
lived near one another as they dwelt 
on the continents. 

The term vk can refer: 

— to islands (Radak); 

— to any foreign country adjoining the sea 
even if it is not surrounded by water on all 
four sides, as in the expression D’n njnp, 
maritime province, referring to a distant 
country overseas (Ibn Caspi; HaRechasim 
leBik'ah); 

— to any isolated place; hence an island or 
shut-in land. 

Accordingly, the term refers not to par¬ 
ticular geographical locations, but to the sort 
of relationships the nations assumed. From 
yw, one land, and ’ll, one nation , they 
spread out to become nlyniK, lands, and D’li, 
nations. Thus D”K indicates a process of 
isolation from one another. 

lattfbb tt/’K — Each [lit. 'man'] ac¬ 
cording to his language. 

This verse refers to the period 
after the Dispersion when God 
changed their common language, 
[next chapter], the Torah not being 
written in chronological order. The 
nations, dwelling separately one 
from another, spoke different 
languages, despite their common 
ancestry. Seventy nations decended 
from Noah, and they spoke seventy 
languages (Radak). 

According to Hirsch, however, 
lau/bb tt/’K means each to his dialect. 
The fact that they spoke in different 
dialects became the cause of their 
separation. The Dispersion of 
Chapter 11 was a divinely forced 
scattering that intensified the 
already developing separation. 
There is a difference between nDty 
language (such as English, French, 
etc.) and ]lu/b, dialect , a natural 
change in pronunciation and speech 
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X tim and the Dodanim. 5 From these the islands of the 
5-6 nations were separated in their lands — each ac¬ 
cording to its language, by their families, in their na¬ 
tions. 

6 The children of Ham: Cush, Mitzraim, Phut, and 


pattern that results when people are 
separated from one another. 

nnhDi?mb — By [lit. 'to'] their 
families , in their nations — i.e. 
divided according to the various 
families and political systems. 

The distinct dialects became a 
means of uniting cohesive family 
units within the wider national 
groups (Hirsch). 

6 . B. The line of Ham (30 Nations) 

os) — Cush — i.e., Arabia (Tar. 
Yonasan); a sector in the southeast 
Sudan (Rav Saadiah Caon). 

Cush has come to be identified 
with Ethiopia, although the varying 
geographical descriptions in the Bi¬ 
ble regarding Cysh raise doubts 
about this' interpretation. They 
might have originated in Ethiopia 
and migrated to other areas near 
Judah, Egypt and Midian. See, e.g. / 
Chron. 21:16; ibid. 14:8, 16:8; 
Habbakuk 3:7 (Abarbanel; Shal- 
sheles H aKaballah ; K esses 
HaSofer). 

[The darkness of the Cushites' skin has 
become a standing Scriptural and Talmudic 
analogy for anything unusual. It is also used 
for comparisons: just as 'black' persons are 
distinct from light skinned ones, so is Israel 
distinguished by their deeds from all men 
(Moed Katan 16b; cf. Jeremiah 13:23). 

The term is also used as a euphemism 
meaning beauty. See comm, to Nwmb. 12:1 
where Moses' wife is described as a Cushite. 
In the Sifre the question is raised: 'Was 
Moses' wife an Ethiopian?' — 'She was 
beautiful and thus distinguished by her 
beauty as is the Cushi by his color. In further 
development Cushi has simply become a 


synonym for 'black' (Sukkah 34b; Bava 
Basra 97b). 

In Isaiah 11:11 the Targum renders Cush 
as ’min (= India?) and the Talmud Megillah 
11a in discussing Esther 1:1 records a dif¬ 
ference of opinion whether Hodu and Cush 
are close to one another or are at the opposite 
extremes of the world.] 

(i6) nnyn - Mitzraim — i.e., Egypt 

Hoffmann, suggesting that the 
plural form possibly designates 'the 
two Matzors [cf. Isaiah 19:6; 37:25; 
and Micah 7:12], referring to Egypt 
as a whole: both the upper and lowei 
territorial regions. 

d7) DID — Phut 

Although difficult to identify, the 
name Phut occurs in conjunction 
with Lud and Cush in Ezek. 27:10; 
35:5 and in Nahum 3:9. 

Abarbanel identifies it with Libia 
[= Lybia?] in Africa, as the western 
part of lower Egypt is called Phiat in 
Coptic. 

The Midrash notes that in the 
following verse the sons of Phut are 
not enumerated, as are the sons of 
Cush, Mizraim, and Canaan: 

We should not think that the 
family of Phut did not exist as a 
separate entity and were absorbed 
by the others [neither becoming a 
nation or inheriting their own land], 
for Ezekiel [30:5] specifically men¬ 
tions them as being a distinct entity 
in his days (Midrash). 

— The reason they are not men¬ 
tioned is because Phut became only 
one people formed under his own 
name, and did not branch off into 
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separate nations as did his brothers 
(Ramban). 

(is) ]ypi — And Canaan — i.e., 
peoples of the low coastland of 
what was later known as Phoenecia, 
Philistia, and the Land of Canaan. 
Later the term Canaan had a wider 
connotation, embacing all the seven 
nations that were conquered by the 
Jews (Abarbanel; Kesses HaSofer; 
Hoffmann). 

Describing the base characteris¬ 
tics of Canaan the Talmud 
Pesachim 113b comments that, 
'Five things did Canaan charge his 
sons: Love one another, love rob¬ 
bery, love lewdness, hate your 
masters, and never speak the truth. 

(ins) ... nrinp ... nb’in ... top 
nappp ... nnyji — Seba...Havila... 
Sabtah ... Raamah ... Sabteca. 

... And the name of their 
provinces, Sinirai, and Hindiki 
[ = India?], and Semadai, and Lubai, 
and Zingai (Targum Y onasan). 

[Seba is mentioned in Psalms 
72:10 and Isaiah 63:3.] They are the 
Sabeans of Arabia in Asia Minor 
which divides Egypt from Canaan 
(Abarbanel). 

[Chavila was the ancestor of cer¬ 
tain tribes who lived on the African 
coast (Abarbanel) while a Chavilah 
near Ophir, apparently in northeast 
Arabia, appears as the descendants 


of Joktan in v. 29. See also 2:11 
where the name Chavilah appears 
in connection with the rivers flow¬ 
ing from Eden. According to the 
comm, there, it is probably the Cha¬ 
vilah in u.29 that is referred to.] 

The Talmud identifies Sabtah 
and Sabteca as 'Inner Sakistan and 
Outer 'Sakistan [Scythia?] (Yoma 
10 a). 

(24) npyi ’Ipl — And the sons 
of Raamah: Sheba. 

The name occurs also among the 
children of Joktan [u. 28] and 
Keturah [25:3], the reference being 
to a nation of wealthy Arabian 
merchants which consisted of many 
tribes who apparently migrated 
from North Arabia to the south in 
the eight century B.C.E. (Shalsheles 
Hakabbalah; Hoffmann ; Kesses 
HaSofer). 

[It was the Queen of Sheba who visited 
King Solomon (I Kings 10).] 

(25) — Dedan. 

This name also occurs among the 
sons of Keturah [25:3]. They ap¬ 
parently resided on the shores of the 
Red Sea. They traded heavily with 
the Canaanites (Kesses HaSofer). 

8. ( 26 ) Tip} rtl* "fbj Ettai — And 
Cush begot Nimrod. 111 

Nimrod is listed separately to 
draw attention to his might and 
kingdom (Radak). 


1. Me'am Loez comments that, as a son of Cush, Nimrod should have been listed among 
Cush's other offspring in u. 7. This separate listing is to suggest that Nimrod proclaimed 
himself to be a god and people worshipped him thinking that he was not a mortal man born of 
woman. Therefore, Scripture makes a special point of saying that Cush begot him as if to 
ridicule those who believed he was an idol. 
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X Canaan. 7 The children of Cush: Seba, Havilah, Sab- 
7-9 tah, Raamah, and Sabteca. The children of Raamah: 
Sheba and Dedan. 

*And Cush begot Nimrod. He was the first to be a 
mighty man on earth. 9 He was a mighty hunter 
before HASHEM; therefore it is said: 'Like Nimrod a 


According to Ramban, however, 
Nimrod is listed separately because 
he did not form a nation under his 
own name. 

As Hirsch comments: Those 
mentioned up to now were founders 
of nations. That, Nimrod did not 
do, but introduced the new factor of 
might and domination into the 
development of nations. 

HU} ila* ni’nb bnn Kin — He was 
the first [lit. 'he began'] to be a 
mighty man on earth — i.e. he was 
mighty' in causing the whole world 
to rebel against God by the plan that 
he devised for the generation of the 
Dispersion (Rashi). 

Mizrachi and Cur Aryeh disagree on 
Rashi's interpretation of bnn. Mizrachi 
associates it with bmn (4:26) and bn*] 
(9:20) both of which refer to defilement. 
Thus, Nimrod became mighty in defiling 
[God's Name] in the world by establishing 
idolatry. 

Our translation follows Cur Aryeh who 
derives bnri from n^nn, beginning. He 
agrees, however, that Nim r od was the first 
[i.e. ’began'] to coerce people to idolatry, and 
adds that the word bn$ is used by Scripture 
because of its similarity to pb^n, defilement, 
and because of its allusion to Nimrod's 
goal to indeed rebel against God by estab¬ 
lishing idolatry among the nations under 
his mighty rule. 

His very name described him. 
The Sages identify him with 
Amraphel, King of Shinar [see 
14:1]. Why, then, was he called 
Nimrod? — Because he stirred up 


the whole world to rebel (himrid) 
against God's sovereignty (Eruvin 
53a). 

Radak explains that in the literal 
sense it certainly does not mean that 
there was never a mighty man 
before him, or that he was the only 
one in his generation. Behold, there 
were the Nephilim! Rather, the 
verse tells us that he was the first to 
subjugate others and proclaim 
himself a monarch over others, 
because until his time there was 
never a king; people were governed 
by judges and leaders. Furthermore, 
all of these events happened after 
the Dispersion. 

For, as Ralbag explains, 'he was 
the first to seek dominion and con¬ 
quest ...' 

He was the first monarch. For 
preceding him there were neither 
wars nor reigning monarchs. He 
prevailed over the Babylonian peo¬ 
ple until they crowned him [u. 10], 
after which he went to Assyria and 
built great cities (Ramban). 

Before him every family lived un¬ 
der the authority of its own 
patriarch (Malbim). 

9. Kin — He was a 

mighty hunter. 

He ensnared ["!’¥ = ty] men with 
his words, and incited them to rebel 
against the Omnipresent (Rashi). 

As Y onasan paraphrases: He was 
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a mighty rebel before HaSHEM. 

He became a mighty hunter of 
men, becoming the first to use his 
intellectual and physical superiority 
to bring lesser men under his do¬ 
main. He kept people under his 
despotic rule until he was ready to 
exploit them (Hirsch). 

According to the Midrash he in¬ 
stilled a false confidence in people 
and thereby entrapped them. 

Midrash Aggadah takes the 
phrase literally: [Although meat 
became permitted after the Flood] 
no one ever partook of it until 
Nimrod. He was the first who 
hunted and ate. 

This is followed by Ibn Ezra: He 
was the first, as a hunter, to exhibit 
man's might over the animals.* 1 ) 

'H — Before HaSHEM, i.e., his 
intention being to provoke God to 
His face (Rashi). 

Ibn Ezra, however, interprets that 
in the most literal sense, this phrase 
would suggest that Nimrod built 
altars upon which he sacrificed unto 
God the animals he hunted. 

[A basis for this interpretation is found in 
Sefer Hayashar 7:30 which states that in his 
youth, before he turned evil, Nimrod built 
altars upon which he offered the animals he 
trapped.] 

Abarbanel qualifies this. He ex¬ 
plains that he offered these 
sacrifices in a hypocritical pretext of 
piety in order to attract the masses. 

Hirsch agrees that 'n in¬ 


dicates a hypocritical display of 
piety. He notes that 'n Viab always 
refers to sincere devotion to God 
(see Numbers 32:20;32). Nimrod 
was the forerunner of those who 
hypocritically draped themselves in 
robes of piety as a means of deceiv¬ 
ing the masses. 

According to Ramban, the phrase 
suggests an exclamation that no one 
under the heavens rivalled his 
strength. 

Sforno explains the phrase as 
denoting emphasis meaning 'an ex¬ 
ceedingly strong hunter', just as 
God's name is used to emphasize 
the importance of Nineveh in Jonah 
3:3: D’nbKb nbn} “vy — [lit. 'a great 
city to God' ] where the meaning is 
an exceedingly great city. [Cf. 
comm, to 1:2 s.v. oni. 

— In those times wild beasts were 
in abundance and people were in 
terror of them. Nimrod began his 
dominion by hunting down these 
animals, and, as a great hunter, peo¬ 
ple deified him, hence the phrase 
before HaSHEM (Malbim). 

Ha'amek Davar differs from all 
the above and interprets that 
Nimrod, unintentionally did indeed 
perform God's will. Without strong 
government, man cannot survive as 
a secure, civilized race. Nimrod was 
the first to establish such a strong 
political system. Thus, although his 
motives were base and selfish, he is 
considered as acting 'before 


X. As noted in the comm, to 3:21 the garments that God provided for Adam and Eve passed 
on to Cush who passed them onto his son, Nimrod. These garments were embroidered with 
animals and birds. When he put them on, God endowed him with strength, and all beasts, 
birds and animals crouched before him so that he had no difficulty in catching them. The peo¬ 
ple thought that these feats were due to his extraordinary strength, and they made him their 
king (Sefer HaYashar 7:30 al Pirkei d’Rabbi Eliezer 24). 
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X mighty hunter before HASHEM.' l0 The beginning of 
10 his kingdom was Babel, Erech, Akkad, and Calneh in 


HaSHEM', because he was an instru¬ 
ment to carry out God's will. 

15 by — Therefore it is said — 
concerning any man who brazenly 
acts wickedly — knowing his 
Master yet acting rebelliously 
against Him (Rashi). 

His prowess was proverbial: In 
the days of Moses if one wanted to 
describe a mighty hunter [or a 
vicious tyrant (Ralbag)] one would 
compare him to Nimrod (Radak). 

According to Ha'amek Davar see 
above): it is said of any evil person 
who is an implement of fulfilling 
God's wish that he is like Nimrod. 

10. ... b?:; irnbpjp rvumn ’nfl] — 
And the beginning of his kingdom 
was Babylon, etc. The verse can be 
interpreted in two ways. Either that 
the conquest which laid the founda¬ 
tion for his kingdom was Babylon, 
after which he conquered Erech, 
Akkad, and Calneh, the four of 
which are in the land of Shinar; or, 
he initially conquered these four 
and then conquered other countries 
which are not enumerated (Radak). 

bn^ — Babel (or: 'Babylon'] 

[Babel mentioned here refers fo 
the city which later, under Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar, became the center of 
the empire. It had the same Hebrew 
name, Babel, as the place of the 
Dispersion described in Chapter 11. 
In English Nebuchadnezzar's Babel 
is usually rendered Babylonia. It 
was one of the greatest cities of the 
ancient world. The reason it 
received this name (from bba to 
confound) is given in the next 
chapter. Jeremiah (51:13) later 
describes the city which lies on the 


east bank of the Euphrates as being 
upon many waters, abundant in 
treasures. As Nebuchadnezzar 
himself describes the city [ Daniel 
4:27]: Is this not the great Babylon 
that I built by the might of my 
power as a royal residence and for 
the honor of my majesty? 

According to Imrei Shefer, these 
verses are prefatory to the events of 
the Dispersion (Chapter 11; see 
Malbim next verse]. The word 
rpltffo in this verse does not neces¬ 
sarily mean first but primary. We 
are thus told that the seat of his em¬ 
pire was in the territory where the 
generation of the Dispersion later 
assembled to build their tower. 

[It would seem then, that verses 
8-12 are parenthetical to the 
genealogies. Since the Torah was 
listing the line of Ham to which 
Nimrod belonged, it went on to 
elaborate upon the events of his life 
and the places which would play a 
role in the events of the Dispersion 
that would be described in the next 
chapter.] 

According to the Midrash, Shinar 
and Babylon are synonymous. The 
reference here to Babylon is 
prophetic because Shinar did not 
assume that name until after the 
Dispersion [11:9] (Maharzu). 

rub? n 3 N — Erech ... Akkad ... 
Calneh. I.e., Urikath, Baskar, and 
Nuper-Ninpi [unidentified ter¬ 
ritories near Babylon] (Yoma 10a). 

Rav Saadiah Gaon identifies 
them with areas in upper Mesopo¬ 
tamia and near Baghdad. 

Kesses HaSofer identifies Erech 
with the Babylonian ruin on the left 
bank of the Euphrates now called 
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Warka in Arabic. In later writings it 
was called Uruch. It was a great 
city. Even today among its ruins 
there are walls over fifty feet in 
height. 

He identifies Akkad as an ancient 
city which, already in the days of 
Amraphel lay in ruins. No further 
mention is made of it in Scriptures. 
Its name, however, remained in use 
as the standing title of Assyrian 
kings who identified themselves as 
'King of Shumer [i.e. Shinar] and 
Akkad,' which designates North¬ 
ern Babylonia. 

In the Midrash , and Targum 
Yerushalmi Akkad is identified 
with Nisbis. 

Kesses HaSofer adds that 
although the name Calneh appears 
in Amos 6:2 and Isaiah 10:9 we are 
at a loss to identify it further 
although some claim that on its 
ruins were built the great city of 
Ktesifon mentioned in Eruvin 57b. 

— In the land of Shinar. 
I.e. Babylonia (Midrash). 

As cited above, [see comm, to 
6:17 s.v. Stop) Rashi explains that 
Shinar, denoting the low-lying 
country of Babylonia, was so called 
because the dead of the Flood were 
emptied out [ njOJ#] there. 

The Midrash adds: Shinar con¬ 
notes that it is 'empty' [rvjyup#] of 
precepts lacking terumah, tithes, 
and the Sabbatical year [which, 
were observed in Eretz Yisrael only 
because they are conditional upon 
the soil of the Holy Land]; and that 
its princes die young [Dnya]... 

Kesses HaSofer and Hoffmann 
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note that the name Shinar occurs 
also in 11:2; 14:1,9; Josh. 7:21; 
Isaiah 11:11; Zech. 5:11; Daniel 
1:2. Shinar was the original name of 
Shumer, the different pronuncia¬ 
tions being the result of dialectic 
variations. It was originally a region 
in southern Babylonia, and Sangir 
was the northern region. Later it 
had a wider signification referring 
to the entire territory of Babylonia. 

11 . tju/k k*’ ionn n* 5 ? P — Out 
of that land [i.e. Shinar ] Asshur 
went forth. 

We are not told who Asshur was: 
Since he is listed with the descen¬ 
dants of Ham he was probably a 
Hamite, or perhaps he was the son 
of Shem mentioned in v. 22 
(Radak). 

[This verse is preliminary to the 
events of the Dispersion]: 

He saw that his children were 
hearkening to Nimrod and rebelling 
against God by building a tower, so 
he left them (Rashi). 

— He disassociated himself from 
that scheme and when he saw that 
they were defiant to God, he left the 
country. 'You departed from four 
places [Babel, Erech, Akkad and 
Calneh],' said God to him, 'by your 
life! I will give you four' — 
Nmeveh, RechovothJr, Calah and 
Resen (Midrash). 

According to B'chor Shor, 
Ramban, and Chizkuni, Asshur 
refers to the name of the country, 
i.e. Assyria, and the verse should be 
rendered as if it said rniuJK, to As¬ 
shur, the subject of the verse still 
being Nimrod: 
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X the land of Shinar. n From that land Asshur went 
11-12 forth and built Ninveh, Rechovoth-Ir f Calah, 12 and 


— After conquering the four 
cities mentioned above Nimrod ex¬ 
panded his domain and ruled also 
over Assyria. For this reason As¬ 
syria is called the Land of Nimrod as 
it is said: [Micah 5:5]: And they 
shall waste the land of Assyria with 
the sword, the land of Nimrod with 
the keen-edge sword — referring to 
Nineveh, the city of Rehoboth, and 
Calah. 

According to M albim, these 
verses relate that during the period 
when the generation of the future 
Dispersion assembled at Shinar 
[11:2] he was their king. After the 
building of the city and the tower 
had ceased [11:8] he built Babel, 
and Erech, etc. When the people 
had dispersed even further, to 
Asshur, he accompanied them and 
built cities there as well. 

The usage of Asshur, meaning to Asshur 
is similar to ft Sam. 10:14 where D^rv Kiji 
means: 'and he came to Jerusalem'; Numbers 
34:4: “TjK'“>yn Ky>}, 'and it shall go on to 
Hazar-addar'; and Deut. 3:1 ’yyi#, 'to 
Edrei.' * 

[On Asshur, cf. also on 2:14.] 

mrrnt* p’] — And he built 
Nineveh. 

[According to Rashi and Sforno, 
the 'he' is Asshur]: 

Because he disassociated himself 
from his wicked contempories, he 
was rewarded with the privilege of 
building the great cities which the 
Torah proceeds to enumerate 
(Sforno). 

[According to Ramban and 
others, 'he' is Nimrod, whose 


further acts and conquests are now 
enumerated.] 

This follows Targum Y onasan: 
'From that land Nimrod went forth 
and reigned in Asshur ...' 

The Talmud, Y oma 10a also un¬ 
derstands Asshur as referring to a 
geographic location when it ex¬ 
plains Asshur as Silok [or S'lika, v. 
Kesubos 10b] = Seiucia, bordering 
Babylonia and Assyria. 

Nineveh was the principal city of 
Assyriah and is mentioned often in 
Scriptures. It was the city of 
Senacherib (II Kings 19:36; Isaiah 
37:37]. The city plays a predomi¬ 
nant role in the prophecy of Jonah, 
where the city is described as hav¬ 
ing overl20,000 inhabitants. Many 
associate Kfar Nunia mentioned in 
the Talmud with Nineveh, or at 
least with being located near 
Nineveh's ruins ( Abarbanel ; Seder 
HaDoros; Kesses HaSofer). 

“VV nilrrnro — And Rechovoth Ir. 

’ I V I 

An unidentified city. According 
to Y oma 10a: Perath of Meshan [- 
Messene(?).] 

Malbim suggests that niahn is 
not the name of a city, but as its 
literal meaning implies, it means 
'broad parts of the city.'He explains 
that the verse indicates that when 
the population of Nineveh in¬ 
creased, he expanded the city; the 
newer parts being called T»y niafn. 
When these, too, became congested, 
he proceeded to build Calah. 

nba nto — And Calah. 

“ T VI 

— Perath d'Borsif [= Borsippa, 
near Babel] (Y oma 10a). 
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12. ]pTniO — And Resen. 

— Talsar [possibly Telasaar, on 
the upper Euphrates, mentioned in 
Isaiah 37:12] (Targum Yonasan; 
Mid rash). 

— Ctesiphon [a town on the 
eastern bank of the Tigris] (Yoma 
10a). 

nb^n *vyn Kir: —That is the great 
city. 

'One cannot be certain whether 
Nineveh or Resen was described as 
the great city, but since it is written 
[Jonah 3:3]: Nineveh was an ex¬ 
ceedingly great city it follows that it 
is Nineveh that is here referred to as 
the great city' (Yoma 10a: (Rashi). 

Chizkuni suggests that he 
merged Nineveh and Calah into one 
great metropolis, forming ‘one great 
city.' 

13. [The Hamite genealogy, inter¬ 
rupted in v. 7 by the account of 
Nimrod, continues.] 

Dmb-nK ib’ nnyai — And 

V - T 1 - I 

Mizraim begot Ludim. 

Ibn Ezra maintains that the plural 
D\ im, ending indicates that these 
are the names not of families, but of 
countries, each of which was pop¬ 
ulated by a family. According to 
Ramban, if a family name does not 
coincide with the place name, then 
both are given separately (as in v. 
10 and 11); otherwise we assume 
that the country was named after 
the family. 


[See comm, of Vilna Gaon to v. 4, 
s.v. n’na.] 

(27-so)... n^nb ... trpjy ... nnib 
nTtnaa — Ludim ... Anamim ... 

* \ i — 

Lehavim ... Naphtuhim. 

Ludim is mentioned in Jer. 46:9. Targum 
Yonasan renders 'Nyutai'; while Rav 
Saadiah Gaon identifies it with the city of 
Tunis. 

Abarbanel comments that we cannot iden¬ 
tify every name in these verses with certainty 
because Sannacherib came and forced migra¬ 
tions of all peoples from their home 
countries. 

Anamim is identified by Targum Yo¬ 
nasan as Maryutai; Rav Saadiah Gaon iden¬ 
tifies it with Alexandria of Egypt. 

Lehavim: Pantpottai (Targum 
Yonasan). Kesses HaSofer identifies them 
with Lubim in Nahum 3:9 and // Chron. 
12:3, while others identify it with Lybia. 

Rashi, interpreting an^ = flame, suggests 
that the Lehavim were so called because their 
faces were fiery as flame. [For, Gur Aryeh 
explains, if a nation is given a name that has 
a definition of its own, such as an 1 ?, flame, 
we must assume that the name was an out¬ 
growth of their appearance or character.] 

Naphtuhim: Secynai (Targum Yonasan); 
residents of middle Egypt (/Cesses HaSofer). 

14. (si) o’p'ing — Pathrusim. 
Pilusai [= Pelusium in Egypt] 
(Targum Yerushalmi). 

[The name Dlinp, Pathrus, (ap¬ 
parently in upper Egypt) occurs 
again in Isaiah 11 : 11 ; Jeremiah 
44:1,15; Ezek. 29:14; and 30:14.] 

( 32 ) D’nbps — Casluhim. Pontpo- 
litai [Pentapolis, an Egyptian dis¬ 
trict] (Targum Yonasan). 

Rav Saadiah Gaon identifies this 
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X Resen between Nineveh and Calah, that is the great 
13-14 city. 

13 And Mitzraim begot Ludim, Anamim, Lehavim, 
Naphtuhim, 14 Pathrusim , and Casluhim, whence the 
Philistines came forth, and Caphtorim. 


area with Sa'id on the upper Nile. 

D’n0s iron ntpN — Whence 
the Philistines came [lit. 'went'] 
forth, i.e. the Philistines descended 
from both Pathrusim and Casluhim. 
These two nations promiscuously 
mingled with each other and the 
Philistines were their illegitimate 
offspring (Midrash; Rashi). 

Midrash Tanchuma derives this 
from the fact that the verse does not 
say who begot the Philistines, but 
whence came forth — intimating 
that they were the offspring of im¬ 
morality. 

[For this reason, as pointed out in 
the introductory comments to The 
Seventy Nations in v. 1, many omit 
the Philistines from the genealogy. 

Ramban [in an apparent attempt to recon¬ 
cile the view in Jeremiah 47:4 and Amos 9:7 
according to which the Philistines originated 
from Caphtor ], conjectures that the Cas¬ 
luhim were the inhabitants of a city by that 
name which was in the land of their brethren, 
the Caphtorim. The Casluhim left tlje 
country and conquered Philistia after which 
their descendants came to be called 
Philistines. This is the meaning of the verse 
in Deut. 2:22, the Caphtorim being of the 
sons of the Casluhim, who dwelt in the land 
of Caphtor. 

According to Ralbag, this verse 
tells us that from the Casluhim two 
families descended: The Philistines 
and the Caphtorim. 

The Philistines played an impor¬ 
tant — but antagonistic — role in the 
history of the Jews in Scriptural 
times. They founded five cities. 
Three of them on the southern 


coastland of Eretz Yisrael: Gaza, 
Ashkelon and Ashdod, and two in¬ 
land: Gath and Ekron. 

(as) DHnp3 — Caphtorim, i.e. 
Capudkai [Cappadocia in Asia 
Minor] (Targum Yerushalmi). 

Rav Saadiah Gaon identifies this 
with Shafchu, to the west of Port 
Sa'id, while many identify this with 
the island of Crete on the Mediter¬ 
ranean. 

15“ 18. [The descendants of 
Canaan] 

Ramban explains that the 
enumerated sons all became heads 
of the Canaanite nations whose 
lands were promised to Abraham. 
V. 18 informs us that they dis¬ 
persed, and it was then that some of 
their original names changed to the 
familiar ones listed in 15:19-21, The 
land of Canaan was originally 
destined for Israel [cf. Deut. 32:18], 
but at the time of the Dispersion 
God entrusted it to Canaan, a ser¬ 
vant nation, until He was ready to 
present it to Israel, just as one may 
leave his legacy in trust with a ser¬ 
vant until his son matures enough 
to acquire the treasure as well as the 
servant. 

Phut's descendants are not men¬ 
tioned because they are unnecessary 
for our narrative (Rashi); also, 
because his descendants jointly 
formed a nation under his name, 
they did not become separate na¬ 
tions (Malbim). 
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( 34 ) jVy — Zidon. 

— Zidon was the capital of an¬ 
cient Phoenecia (Kesses HaSofer). 

[The name also stands for the whole country, 
and to differentiate the two, the city is refer¬ 
red to as Great Zidon in Joshua 11.8.] 

nba — His first born, i.e., he was 
actually the oldest and also superior 
in attainment to his brothers 
(Radak). 

(35) nn — Heth. 

They are mentioned several times 
in Scriptures. Abraham later met 
Hittites in Hebron [23:4]. Ephron 
was a Hittite [ibid. v. 10]; and Esau 
married Hittite women [26:34.] 

(36) '•p^n’jpr — The Jebusites. 

These names refer collectively to 
the families which descended from 
them, not to individuals (Radak). 

The Jebusites dwelt around Jerusalem 
which was formerly called Jebus (Joshua 
11:3). David expelled them when he finally 
captured Jerusalem (II Sam 5:6,8). 

(37-38) ’ttfrnni nta^n — The Amo- 
rite and the Girgashite. 

They are mentioned often among 
the Canaanite nations. Parts of the 
Amorite, following references in 
Num. 21:13, Deut. 1:19, 27, 44 and 
Joshua 2:10, 10:5 lived in moun¬ 


tainous areas on both sides of the 
Jordan. These territories were ruled 
by the Amorite Kingdoms, Hesh- 
bon and Bashan. 

17. (39-41) 'p pn ... ’■pnyij ... ’inci... 

— The Hivvite ... Arkite ... Sinite. 

— I.e. Hildin [?], Arkasas of 
Lebanon and Ortosia [a Pheonecian 
seaport] (Midrash). 

The Hivvites, too, are mentioned among 
the seven Canaanite nations displaced by the 
Israelites. Shechem, son of Hamor, is iden¬ 
tified as a Hivvite (34:2). 

Rav Saadiah Gaon identifies 
Sinite with Tripoli in Syria. [But cf. 
Ezekiel 30:15 where Sin is men¬ 
tioned as 't\ie strength of Egypt',] 

18. (42-44)— ... ’"Dpyn ... npKn ••• 

— The Arvadite ... Zemarite 
... Hamathite. 

Arvadite: Aradus [on the 

Phoenician coast]; Zemarite: 
Chameatz [Emesa in Syria]. Why 
was it called Zemarite? — Because 
ipy, wool, was made there; 
Hamathite: Epiphania [in Syria] (cf. 
Numb. 3 4 : S; Amos 6:14) 
(Midrash). 

'Wjpn nftDtyn urbj'iBB] — And 
afterward the families of the 
Canaanites were scattered. 
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X ls Canaan begot Zidon his first-born, and Heth; 

15-20 16 and the Jebusite, the Amorite, the Girgashite, 
17 the Hivite, the Arkite, the Sinite, 18 the Arvadite, 
the Zemarite, and the Hamathite. Afterward, the 
families of the Canaanites branched out. 19 And the 
Canaanite boundary extended from Zidon going 
toward Gerar, as far as Gaza; going toward Sodom, 
Gomorrah, Admah, and Zeboiim, as far as Lasha. 
20 These are the descendants of Ham, by their 
families, by their languages, in their lands, in their 
nations. 


From these, in the course of time, 
there arose other families that were 
called by the generic name 
Canaanite (Rashi, as explained 
by Mizrachi). 

— Afterward, meaning after the 
Dispersion, they were dispersed 
from their locality which was 
formerly in the east with the other 
families, to the land which was later 
called Canaan (Radak). 

19. [The territory of Canaan] 

’UP?? ^3? ’n’l — And the Canaan¬ 
ite boundary extended [lit. 'was'.] 

' Boundary' means the extremities 
of a land, not a description of all th£ 
contours of its borders (Rashi ac¬ 
cording to Mizrachi and Cur 
Ary eh). 

The Torah now proceeds to delineate the 
Canaanite's territory from Zidon to Sodom. 
All of the territory is not deliniated; this will 
be done later when the land is divided 
(Joshuah 13;21). The primary purpose of 
stating the borders is because Israel would 
later inherit the land. The verse teaches us 
that it was God's will that the Canaanite 
families dwell in the land until their time was 
up. God wanted Israel to occupy a 
developed, prosperous land, with houses, 
vineyards, and farms as He promised [ Deut. 
6:11 J that they would enter the land and find 


houses full of all good things which you did 
not fill, hewn cisterns which you did not 
hew, vineyards and olive groves which you 
did not plant (Radak). 

my ly rrna rgtci ]i*ryn — From 
Zidon going toward [lit. 'your 
coming to) Gerar as a far as [lit. ' un¬ 
til*] Gaza. 

[I.e., from Zidonim in the North¬ 
west, down the coastline in the dir¬ 
ection of Gerar as far as Gaza, Gerar 
being somewhat further south than 
Gaza. See comm, to 20:1.] 

ytybmy ... rntoy] - 

Going towards Sodom and Amorah 
...as far as [lit. 'until'] Lasha. 

[I.e., as one then goes in an 
easterly direction towards Sodom 
and Amorah ... as far as Lasha 
which the Midrash identifies with 
the later Callirhoe (a famous 
bathing resort on the east shore of 
the Salt Sea — Hoffmann).] 

20. an * 3 } — These are the 

descendants [lit. 'sons'] of Ham 
(Rashi). 

— He thus ends the line of Ham 
with the same formula He used to 
end the line of Japheth [u. 5] and 
the line of Shem [u. 31] (Ibn Ezra). 
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21. The line of Shem. (26 Nations). 

The genealogy of Shem which 
had been delayed until this point 
[for according to Ramban, Shem 
was older than Haran and his 
genealogy should have appeared 
first — see comm, to v. 2 ] is now 
given so the Torah can proceed to re¬ 
count the history of Abraham and 
his descendants for they formed the 
primary nation of mankind. 

tort □? *ib’ d yfy—And to Shem, also 
to him were born. 

The phrase Kin 02 , also he, has 
this intent: Because the genealogy 
of Shem, an older brother who was 
mentioned previously, was delayed, 
we might have assumed that he had 
no children. Therefore, Scripture 
emphasizes that also to him were 
children born and that moreover he 
was the ancestor of the 'children of 
Eber' (see further) from whom the 
Patriarchs descended (Radak). 

[Of course according to the view 
of Rashi in 5:32 and 9:24 based 
upon the Talmud and Midrash — 
see below — that Shem was the 
youngest of the sons, the first part 
of the above interpretation would 
not apply.] 

’3K — [He was ) the an¬ 
cestor of all those who lived on the 
other side [of the river.] 

This translation follows Rashi 
who understands nay as a preposi¬ 
tion referring to all those who lived 
["tn;n] "qy across [the river ] rather 
than a proper noun referring to 
Eber, his grandson, for as Ramban 
comments in support of this in¬ 


terpretation: Why should the Torah 
associate him with Eber more than 
with any other of his offspring? 
[See further on the relationship of 
Eber = Hebrews on 11:14.] 

[Cf. also Rashi's comm to 14:13 
nayn 072 K, (familiarly translated 
Abram the Hebrew, but which 
Rashi renders 'who had come from 
the other side of the river.'] 

— He was the father of all who 
dwelt across the river, whence came 
Abraham's family (Ramban). 

According to others, however, 
the translation would be: the father 
of all the sons of Eber — 

Shem was the primogenitor of all 
the descendants of Eber from whom 
came forth the Hebrews (Radak; 
lbn Ezra). 

[Cf. Targum Yonasan who in¬ 
terprets the phrase to mean: the 
father of all the descendants of 
’Kn^y the Hebrews. [See further on 
11:14, Eber = Hebrews.] 

Although Shem had many 
descendants, Eber's children were 
the most favored of his offspring 
because they were righteous like 
him (Abarbanel). 

Sforno comments that,those who 
believed in God were called cn^y, 
Ivrim, after Eber their teacher. 
Shem, because he was also their 
teacher, is called the 'father' of 
Eber's 'children', meaning his 'stu¬ 
dents', because students are called 
the children of their teacher. 

bnjn nsr Titc — The brother of 
Japheth the elder. 

The subject of bnan, the elder, in 
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X 2l And to Shem, also to him were born; he was the 

21-23 ancestor of all those who lived on the other side; the 
brother of Japheth the elder. zz The sons of Shem: 
Elam, Asshur, Arpachshad, Lud, and Aram. Z3 The 


this verse is grammatically am¬ 
biguous and could be either 
Japheth, [as suggested by our 
translation which is borne out by 
the cantillation of the verse], or to 
Shem [by rendering, the older bro¬ 
ther of Japheth .] 

The translation follows Rashi 
who admits that from this verse one 
cannot determine with certainty 
whether Shem or Japheth was the 
elder. He cites the chronology ad¬ 
duced from 11:10 [based upon the 
Midrash and Sanhedrin 69b cited in 
our comm, to 5:32] to prove that 
Japheth was the elder. Additionally, 
Rashi explains that the verse does 
not designate him as 'the brother of 
Ham', because Shem and Japheth 
honored their father, while Ham 
put him to shame [9:22]. 

According to Ibn Ezra, Radak, 
and Ramban, Shem was the eldest 
and the designation 'the elder ' 
reverts to Shem as in Isaiah son of 
Amoz, the prophet [II Kings 20:1] 
Isaiah, not Amoz being the prophe*t 
referred to. 

[Cf. comm, to 5:32 and 9:24.] 

Targum Y onasan [who apparent¬ 
ly is also of the opinion that Shem is 
the oldest] renders bnin n?’, 
Japheth who was great in fear of 
Has HEM. 

22. — The sons of Shem. 

(«) □b ,| y — Elam. 

They are mentioned often in 
Scriptures. According to Rav 
Saadiah Gaon, their territory lay 


between Shushan in Persia and 
Media with whom they are often as¬ 
sociated [Isaiah 21:2; Jeremiah 
25:25. Cf. Daniel 8:2 where the 
capital is designated as Shushan (on 
the Eulaeus).] 

(46) — Asshur. 

Commonly translated as referring 
to the Assyrians who dwelt north of 
Babylon. 

Cf. comm, to v. 11 where, according to 
Rashi , Asshur is described as having 
founded several cities. 

in 2:14, Hidekel, on the rivers flowing 
from the Garden of Eden, is described as 
flowing to the east of Asshur.' 

Much mention is made of Assyria in 
Scripture of their association with Israei. 

(47) — Arpachshad. 

He is considered by Josephus to 
be the ancestor from whom was 
derived the name 
[etymologically related to the last 
three letters of his name “!UO] = 
Chaldeans (Hoffmann). 

The Chaldeans originally lived on 
the coastland of the lower 
Euphrates and afterwards moved 
inland. Abraham was later born in 
one of their principal cities, Ur. 

[See also comm, to 11:10.] 

(48) lib — Lud. 

No positive ethnological iden¬ 
tification of this name has been es¬ 
tablished. Apparently it is not the 
same as Ludim mentioned in v. 13 
among the sons of Mizraim. The 
name Ludim, mentioned as archers 
in the Egyptian or Tyrian army ap¬ 
pears in Jeremiah 46:9; Ezek. 
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27:10; 30:5 (fCesses HaSofer; Hoff¬ 
mann). 

Josephus seems to identify them 
with the Lydians of Asia Minor. 

(49) — A ram. 

The Arameans, who lived on the 
fertile crescent, played an important 
role in the lives of the Jews during 
Scriptural times and later. 

The main territory of Aramea 
was northeast of Eretz Yisrael, 
roughly in the area of Syria. The 
capital city of Aramea was 
Damascus [Isaiah 7:0], sometimes 
referred to as Aram-Damesek [// 
Samuel 0:6]. Aram-Zova [Aleppo] 
was to the northwest of Damascus 
[ibid. 10:6]. Further to the north, 
across the Euphrates, was Aram- 
Naharaim [Mesopotamia], also cal¬ 
led Paddan Aram [28:2]; according 
to Rashi, ibid., Paddan Aram in¬ 
cludes Aram-Zova and Aram- 
Naharaim. 

David, in his conquests annexed 
this territory to Eretz Yisrael. Later, 
the Greeks called the area Syria, the 
name by which the Talmud refers to 
it. 

Laban is referred to as the Aramean, 
Aramea being the ancestral home of Nahor 
and his descendant Bethuel [22:20-24; 
24:4,7,10.] 

23. dijk — And the children of 
Aram. 

The genealogy commences with 
Aram because he was the last- 
named in the previous verse. [Cf. 
comm, to v. 2 s.v. np’] The children 
of Elam, Asshur, and Uz are not 
given because they were insignifi¬ 


cant. It may be that the children of 
Aram are given because Terach's 
family intermarried with them as 
indicated by the fact that Nachor 
named his first-born, Uz, and his 
grandson Aram, both being Ara¬ 
mean names (Radak). 

(so) yiy — Uz. 

[This name appears again only in 
Jeremiah 25:20; in Job 1:1. In Lam. 
4:21 the name Uz appears in con¬ 
nection with Edom, but it is ap¬ 
parently not the same city, that be¬ 
ing named after its early Edomite 
settler, Uz, Son of Seir (36:28).] 

(si- 53 ) ttftj ... 113 ; ... bin — ... Hul 
... Gether ... Mash. 

Malbim comments that Aram and 
Arpachshad had many more 
children, but the verse mentions 
only those that evolved into 
separate nations. Aram's other 
children became part of the Ara¬ 
mean nation and Arpachshad's 
other children formed a nation cal¬ 
led Arpachshad. 

These are unknown nations. Josephus 
identifies the land of Hul as Armenia. The 
parallel passage in / Chron. 1:17 reads 
Meshech instead of Mash (Hoffmann). This 
indicates that he was called by both names 
(Radak loc. cit.). 

Kesses HaSofer suggests that Mash was 
the original name. He notes that there is a 
Mount Mash in Mesopotamia which may 
have been named after him. 

Rau Saadiah Caon interprets these as 
Hula, Gramka and Misha, but these locations 
are obscure. 

24. The line of Arpachshad. 

( 54 - 55 ) ... rtb# — Shelah .. . 

Eber. 
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X sons of Aram: Uz, Hul, Gether, and M ash. 14 Ar- 

24-25 pachshad begot Shelah, and Shelah begot Eber . 

2S And to Eber were born two sons: the name of the 
first was Peleg, for in his days the earth was divided ; 


[Eber was one of the righteous 
men of that time (Midrash). Along 
with his grandfather Shem, he es¬ 
tablished a yeshivah.] 

Rambam [HU. Avodah Zarah 
1 :1] counts Eber among 'the few 
solitary individuals — Enosh, 
Methuselah, Noah and Shem — 
who recognized God as the Creator 
even when all others were serving 
idols. 

The name [across] refers to 
their having come from ' across ' the 
river. Abraham the 7uri'came from 
there [14:13], and subsequently 
Abraham's descendants came to be 
referred to as Ivrim [usually 
translated ' Hebrews' ] because, as 
the Midrash Shemos Kabbah 3 ex¬ 
plains: they came from ever 
hanahar, the other side of the river 
[Euphrates], and because they 
descended from Eber [ Rashi to 
39:14.] 

Mizrachi [to 39:14] asserts that 
the term 'Ivri' was used only for 
someone who was both a descen-* 
dant of Eber and also from the other 
side of the river, for Nachor was a 
descendant of Eber and Ishmael was 
from across the river, but neither 
was called an 'Ivri' [i.e. only Isaac, 
not Ishmael, is considered an off¬ 
spring of Abraham]. 

[Cf. also Joshua 24:2,3: 'Your 
ancestors lived on the other side of 
the river in old times . . . and I took 
your father Abraham from the 
other side of the river 

According to Meg. 17a Jacob spent 
fourteen years in the house of Eber. [For 


chronology, see Chronology / Time- 
Line — Adam to Jacob on p. xii.] 

25. D’J} ■’JU/ lb 1 — And to 

Eber were born two sons. 

He begot other children besides 
these as it specifically says [11:17] 
he begot sons and daughters. Only 
these two are mentioned here 
because their names indicate impor¬ 
tant historical events [see further] 
(Radak). 

[Only Joktan's line is traced in 
the next verse. Eber's genealogy 
through Peleg, culminating in 
Abraham, is traced in 11:16#.] 

(56) ab? — Peleg. 

[Abarbanel cites the city of Palga 
at the junction of the Euphrates and 
Chaboras rivers.] 

YINn mb?} ’3 — P° r h* s 

days the earth was divided — i.e. the 
languages were confused, and the 
nations were dispersed from the 
plain throughout the world [11:7,8] 
(Rashi). 

Rashi cites Seder Olam that the 
Dispersion took place at the end of 
Peleg's life [see Chronology / Time- 
Line p. xii]/ therefore as the 
Midrash notes Eber must have been 
a prophet to give his son a name 
which signified division [Peleg = 
Niphlega = Division.] 

[ Rashi explains that one cannot conjecture 
that the Dispersion occurred at the beginning 
of Peleg's lifetime and that the name was 
therefore not prophetic but merely com¬ 
memorative of an event that had already oc¬ 
curred (Mizrachi), because Joktan was 
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younger than Peleg and he begot thirteen 
families [uss. 26-29] who were included in 
the Dispersion. Nor can one conjecture that 
it occurred in Peieg's middle age because 
Scripture comes not to conceal but to clarify 
[i.e., this would have been too vague to con¬ 
vey proper information about the time of the 
Dispersion, and Scripture would have been 
more specific]. Consequently, in his days can 
only mean that they were dispersed in the 
final year of his life.] 

Rashi, on the parallel verse in / Chron. 
1:19 explains that he was called Peleg: 
'because in his days the life-span of man was 
cut in half. Originally man lived an average 
of 900 years; from the days of Arphachshad 
it was split to about 400 years, while from 
Peleg it was divided further to about 200 
years.' 

This explanation is also given in Mid rash 
Aggadah; Sefer Hayashar; Daas Zeiceinim. 
citing Rau Yosef Kara; and in Chizkuni. 

It is this very explanation that is given by 
Sforno to our verse, who adds that this 
reduced longevity was a direct result of the 
punishment of the Dispersion: their vitality 
was lowered by the abrupt and sudden 
change of climates. [Cf. comm, to 5:4.] 
[B’chor Shor cites both explanations [i.e. 
that the 'division' refers to the Dispersion 
and also to the life-span] and concludes that 
the name probably alluded to both. 

[Peieg's sons are recorded below in 11:18.] 

26. (57) — Joktan. 

— He was so called because he 
was humble and belittled himself 
[■pupn]. He therefore merited to es¬ 
tablish many families (Midrash; 
Rashi). 


[The name is given this explana¬ 
tion because Eber was a prophet and 
the giving of a name meaning 
'small' must have had a significance 
(Mizrachi; Gur Ary eh). See also 
Gur Aryeh to 10:13 Lehavim.] 

Ibn Caspi holds, however, that 
there was a reason for all the names 
but that the Torah did not find it 
necessary to record their meanings. 

Radak attaches the explanation to 
Joktan which Rashi in Chronicles 
and Sforno explain regarding Peleg 
[cited above.] He comments that 
Joktan, from]\j)p, diminished, signi¬ 
fies that from his time man's 
longevity would be diminished. He 
explains that Eber knew that 
Joktan's years would be fewer from 
birth, because he was born 
physically smaller than those who 
preceded him. [This explanation is 
found in Midrash Zuta.] 

(sa-4D ... nin-^n ... qbit/ ... -nmb* 
ITT — Almodad, ... Shaleph, ... 
Hazarmaveth ... Jerah. 

Targum Y onasan esoterically 
paraphrases: 'And Joktan begot 
Elmodad who measured [m^n’T i.e., 
"nni] the earth with lines; Shaleph 
who led forth [cjb^l] the waters of 
rivers ...' 

Rashi explains that Hazarmaveth 
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X and the name of his brother was Joktan. zt Joktan 
26-30 begot Almodad, Sheleph, Hazarmaveth, Jerah, 
17 Hadoram, Uzal, Dikalah, Zb Obal, Abimael, Sheba, 
Z9 Ophir, Havilah, and Jobab; all these were the sons 
of Joktan. 30 Their dwelling place extended from 
Mesha as far as Sephar, the mountain to the east. 


was so called after his dwelling 
place. 

The Midrash explains that it was 
an extremely impoverished town 
where the residents of a courtyard 
[“I2rri] awaited death [nip] daily [to 
relieve them of their misery]. 

Kesses HaSofer identifies these 
with Arabian cities. Hazarmaveth is 
Hadarmaveth in Southern Arabia. 

27. ( 62 - 64 ) nbpt ... bn* ... o-inn — 

Hadoram ... Uzal ... Diklah . 

Doram is the name of a fortress 
in the south; Uzal is the original 
name of what the Arabs call San'a, 
the capital of Yemen. [Uzal is men¬ 
tioned in Ezekiel 28:19 as a place 
from which iron was brought.] 
Diklah refers to the palm-tree 
[deket] region in Main [in Judea] 
(Kesses HaSofer). 

28. ( 65 - 67 ) ... Stop'otc ... bniy — 
Obal, ... Abimael ... Sheba. * 

The Samaritans refer Obal to the 
Mt. Eibal region in Samaria, near 
Shechem [Nablus]; Abimael is un¬ 
identified but in Sabaean the name 
means 'One Father, He is God'; 
Sheba is mentioned as a distant and 
wealthy people, famed for their 
frankincense, gold, precious stones 
[cf. / Kings 10:2,10; Isaiah 60:6; 
Jeremiah 6:20] (Kesses HaSofer). 

The name occurs also among the 
Hamites. See comm, to v. 7.] 

Some identify them with the 
Sabaeans of Southwest Arabia. 


29. ( 68 - 70 ) 33 V ... rtbvn ... “idIn — 

T T • ■*! 

Ophir ... Havilah ... Jobab. 

'How many pens were broken 
and how much ink wasted' in trying 
to identify Ophir, from whence 
Solomon brought the gold for the 
Temple [see / Kings 9:28; 10:11; cf. 
also Psalms 45:9; Isaiah 13:12], but 
all the hypotheses would seem to be 
negated by this verse which lists 
Ophir among the tribes of Joktan in 
Arabia. However, the fact that its 
companion nation is Havilah would 
seem to indicate otherwise, for 
Havilah is not on also from the other 
side of the river, for Nachor was a 
descendant of Eber and Ishmael was 
from across the river, but neither 
was called an 'Ivri' [i.e. only Isaac, 
not Ishmael, is considered an off¬ 
spring of Abraham]. 

[Cf. also Joshua 24:2,3: 'Your 
ancestors lived on the other side of 
the river in old times . . . and I took 
your father Abraham from the 
other side of the river 

According to Meg. 17a Jacob spent 
fourteen years in the house of Eber. [For 


chronology, see Chronology / Time- 
Line — Adam to Jacob on p. xii.] 

25, ’atp ’lb 1 — And to 

Eber were born two sons. 

He begot other children besides 
these as it specifically says [11:17] 
he begot sons and daughters. Only 
these two are mentioned here 
because their names indicate impor¬ 
tant historical events [see further] 
(Radak). 

[Only Joktan's line is traced in 
the next verse. Eber's genealogy 
through Peleg, culminating in 
Abraham, is traced in 11:16#.] 

(56) 3^9 — Peleg. 

[Abarbanel cites the city of Palga 
at the junction of the Euphrates and 
Chaboras rivers.] 

y-iNn rubsi mra 'n — For in his 

l t r t : : ■ t ▼ : 

days the earth was divided — i.e. the 
languages were confused, and the 
nations were dispersed from the 
plain throughout the world [11:7,8] 
(Rashi). 

Rashi cites Seder Olam that the 
Dispersion took place at the end of 
Peleg's life [see Chronology / Time- 
Line p. xii]/ therefore as the 
Midrash notes Eber must have been 
a prophet to give his son a name 
which signified division [Peleg = 
Niphlega = Division.] 

[Rash/ explains that one cannot conjecture 
that the Dispersion occurred at the beginning 
of Peleg's lifetime and that the name was 
therefore not prophetic but merely com¬ 
memorative of an event that had already oc¬ 
curred (Mizrachi), because Joktan was 
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younger than Peleg and he begot thirteen 
families [vss. 26-29] who were included in 
the Dispersion. Nor can one conjecture that 
it occurred in Peieg's middle age because 
Scripture comes not to conceal but to clarify 
[i.e., this would have been too vague to con¬ 
vey proper information about the time of the 
Dispersion, and Scripture would have been 
more specific]. Consequently, in his days can 
only mean that they were dispersed in the 
final year of his life.] 

Rashi, on the parallel verse in / Chron. 
1:19 explains that he was called Peleg: 
'because in his days the life-span of man was 
cut in half. Originally man lived an average 
of 900 years; from the days of Arphachshad 
it was split to about 400 years, while from 
Peleg it was divided further to about 200 
years.' 

This explanation is also given in Midrash 
Aggadah; Sefer Hayashar; Daas Zekeinim. 
citing Kau Yosef Kara; and in Chizkuni. 

It is this very explanation that is given by 
Sforno to our verse, who adds that this 
reduced longevity was a direct result of the 
punishment of the Dispersion: their vitality 
was lowered by the abrupt and sudden 
change of climates. [Cf. comm, to 5:4.] 
[B'chor Shor cites both explanations [i.e. 
that the 'division' refers to the Dispersion 
and also to the life-span] and concludes that 
the name probably alluded to both. 

[Peieg's sons are recorded below in 11:16.] 

26. (57) — Joktan. 

— He was so called because he 
was humble and belittled himself 
[I’lPjpn]. He therefore merited to es¬ 
tablish many families (Midrash; 
Rashi). 


[The name is given this explana¬ 
tion because Eber was a prophet and 
the giving of a name meaning 
'small' must have had a significance 
(Mizrachi; Gur Ary eh). See also 
Gur Aryeh to 10:13 Lehavim.] 

Ibn Caspi holds, however, that 
there was a reason for all the names 
but that the Torah did not find it 
necessary to record their meanings. 

Radak attaches the explanation to 
Joktan which Rashi in Chronicles 
and Sforno explain regarding Peleg 
[cited above.] He comments that 
Joktan, from diminished, signi¬ 
fies that from his time man's 
longevity would be diminished. He 
explains that Eber knew that 
Joktan's years would be fewer from 
birth, because he was born 
physically smaller than those who 
preceded him. [This explanation is 
found in Midrash Zuta.] 

(sa-AD ... rmnyn ... ... -nm 1 ?* 

ITT — Almodad, ... Shaleph, ... 
Hazarmaveth ... Jerah. 

Targum Yonasan esoterically 
paraphrases: 'And Joktan begot 
Elmodad who measured [m^n^, i.e., 
"HKH] the earth with lines; Shaleph 
who led forth the waters of 

rivers ...' 

Rashi explains that Hazarmaveth 
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X and the name of his brother was Joktan. zt Joktan 
26-30 begot Almodad, Sheleph, Hazarmaveth, Jerah, 

17 Hadoram, Uzal, Dikalah, u Obal, Abimael, Sheba, 
Z9 Ophir, Havilah, and Jobab; all these were the sons 
of Joktan. 30 Their dwelling place extended from 
M esha as far as Sephar, the mountain to the east. 


was so called after his dwelling 
place. 

The Midrash explains that it was 
an extremely impoverished town 
where the residents of a courtyard 
[“I2rri] awaited death [n^Jp] daily [to 
relieve them of their misery]. 

Kesses HaSofer identifies these 
with Arabian cities. Hazarmaveth is 
Hadarmaveth in Southern Arabia. 

27. (62-64) nbpT ... bn* ... mnn — 

»l: - t r - 

Hadoram ... Uzal ... Diklah . 

Doram is the name of a fortress 

in the south; Uzal is the original 
name of what the Arabs call San'a, 

the capital of Yemen. [Uzal is men¬ 
tioned in Ezekiel 28:19 as a place 
from which iron was brought.] 
Diklah refers to the palm-tree 
[deket] region in Main [in Judea] 
(Kesses HaSofer). 

28. (65-67)... btop'otc... bniy — 
Obal, ... Abimael ... Sheba. * 

The Samaritans refer Obal to the 
Mt. Eibal region in Samaria, near 
Shechem [Nablus]; Abimael is un¬ 
identified but in Sabaean the name 
means 'One Father, He is God'; 
Sheba is mentioned as a distant and 
wealthy people, famed for their 
frankincense, gold, precious stones 
[cf. / Kings 10:2,10; Isaiah 60:6; 
Jeremiah 6:20] (Kesses HaSofer). 

The name occurs also among the 
Hamites. See comm, to v. 7.] 

Some identify them with the 
Sabaeans of Southwest Arabia. 


29. ( 68 - 70 ) 33 I’ ... rtb’in ... “idIn — 
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Ophir ... Havilah ... Jobab. 

'How many pens were broken 
and how much ink wasted' in trying 
to identify Ophir, from whence 
Solomon brought the gold for the 
Temple [see I Kings 9:28; 10:11; cf. 
also Psalms 45:9; Isaiah 13:12], but 
all the hypotheses would seem to be 
negated by this verse which lists 
Ophir among the tribes of Joktan in 
Arabia. However, the fact that its 
companion nation is Havilah would 
seem to indicate otherwise, for 
Havilah is not on the east coast of 
the Red Sea but to the southeast of 
Arabia toward the Persian Gulf and 
India where Havilah is as we find 
above in 2:11 and further in 25:18 
(Kesses HaSofer). 

[See also comm, to Havilah in v. 
7. (There is a place Huvaila in 
Bahrein on the Persian Gulf).] 

Jobab is identified as the Egyp¬ 
tian coastal city Jobabiti (Kesses 
HaSofer). 

30. D3l^1n VT] — And their 
territory [lit. ' dwelling'J was. 

I.e., this was where they dwelt 
before the Dispersion (Rashi to 
11:2), this being the territory of the 
Shemites, while the others lived in 
the immediate vicinity. They did 
not settle in the respective countries 
enumerated in this chapter until 
after the Dispersion. Accordingly 
verses 5, 19, and 20 are to be in¬ 
terpreted as referring to where they 
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ultimately dwelt after the Disper¬ 
sion (Mizrachi; Gur Aryeh). 

According to Ramban ad. loc., 
this verse, too, refers to where the 
Shemites settled after the Disper¬ 
sion; before the Dispersion, 
everyone dwelt in the Mountains of 
Ararat [see comm, to 11:2]. 

nipn in rnsp rtjKi KUton — From 
Mesha until you come to Sephar, 
the mountain of the earth. 

The Midrash explains these as 
Arabian and Babylonian districts. 
Sephar refers to Taphar in Southern 
Arabia. 

According to Rav Saadiah Gaon, 
Mesha is Mecca, and Sephar is 
Medina. 

[Cf. 11:2 where this is interpreted 
by Ramban to refer to the Ararat 
region.] 

31. Dn'iu/bb nn'naumb — Accord- 

▼ 1 * f I *" 1 

ing to their families to their tongues. 
— Referring to the period after the 
Dispersion (Radak). Cf. comm, to 
similar wording in v. 5. 

32. m '21 n'nsutt? hSn — These are 
the families of Noah's descendants. 

The reckoning of the seventy na¬ 
tions [see v. 1] is complete. There 
are 70 descendants listed in this 
chapter: 14 Japhethites, 30 Ham- 
ites; and 26 Shemites. The ter¬ 


ritories they inherited carried their 
names (Chizkuni). 

Si3E>n nriK yiKn □ r Un n*iD3 nbNm 

- “ ■■ fc r - i ■; t ▼ * » : ; ■ . 

— And from these, the nations 
spread forth over the earth after the 
Flood. 

But they did not spread forth un¬ 
til after the Dispersion! The phrase 
after the Flood reverts to the begin¬ 
ning of the verse. Explain the verse, 
therefore, this way: These are the 
families of Noah's descendants that 
were born after the Flood who later 
spread forth over the earth — after 
the Dispersion (Radak). 

From these, the nations spread 
forth — i.e. even those who did not 
become separate nations neverthe¬ 
less dispersed to many places until 
the entire world was settled 
(Ha'amek Davar). 

XI 

1. The Tower and Dispersion 

— The whole earth, i.e., all 
the inhabitants of the earth (Ra¬ 
dak). 

This episode reverts to the period 
before the nations 'were separated 
in their hinds' [10:5; see Radak 
there]. The verse describes the time 
when man had a common language, 
and all mankind dwelled together 
(HaRechasim I'Bik'ah ). [1 > 


1. Rambam in M oreh 3:5 introduces the narrative of the Dispersion: 

It is one of the fundamental principles of the Torah that the Universe had been created ei- 
nihilo, and of the human race, one individual being, Adam, was created. As the time which 
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A 3l These are the descendants of Shem according to 

31-32 their families, by their languages, in their lands, by 

their nations. 

32 These are the families of Noah's descendants, ac¬ 
cording to their generations, by their nations; and 
from these the nations were separated on the earth 

XI after the Flood. 

1 1 The whole earth was of one language and of com- 


The year is 1996, 340 years after 
the Flood (Seder Olam). As the 
Midrash [Chapter 26] notes, God 
honored Shem by suspending the 
Dispersion until then: the numeri¬ 
cal value of D#, Shem, is 340. 

nnK npty — One language — 
Hebrew (Rashi) — the language 
with which the world was created 
(Mizrachi); the language of the 
Unique One of the world (Yer. 
Meg. 1:9). 

Additionally, there is an opinion 
in Y erushalmi Megillah 1:9 that 
they all spoke the seventy 
languages — each person under¬ 
standing the language of the other. 

This common language, then, 
was the cause of their wanting to 
unify and dwell in one location, 
contrary to the will of God whp 
created the world for habitation 
(Ha'amek Davar). 


onn# D 1 ")}! 5 ! — And of common 
purpose. 

[The Hebrew is ambiguous and 
could allow several literal inter¬ 
pretations such as 'and a few 
words '; 'and a few things'. Many 
interpretations are offered by the 
commentators.] 

The translation adopted follows 
Rashi, and seems to best capture his 
primary interpretation when he 
comments: 

They were of common counsel 
and said, 'He has no right to choose 
the celestial spheres for Himself and 
assign the earth to us; let us ascend 
to the heavens and make war 
against Him.' 

Another interpretation offered by Rashi 
is: They spoke against D^ly byJ Ittp, the 
Unique One of the Universe, (explaining 
n’tnjx as 'referring to the One'). [Cf. comm. 
to 3:22 s.v. JO imp.] 

Yet another interpretation: They spoke 
□'in shrewd words (Maharshal): 


elapsed from Adam to Moses was not more than about two thousand five hundred years, peo¬ 
ple would have doubted the truth of that statement if no other information had been added, 
seeing that the human race was spread over all parts of the earth in different families and with 
different languages, one very unlike the other. In order to remove this doubt the Torah gives 
the genealogy of the nations (Gen. 5 and 10), and the manner in which they branched off from 
a common root. It names those among them who were well known, tells who their fathers 
were, and how long, and where they lived. It describes also the cause that led to the dispersion 
of men over all parts of the earth, and to the formation of their different languages, after they 
lived for a long time in one place, and spoke one language (ibid. 11) as would be natural for 
descendants of one person. 

Malbim [u. 7] continues that this is why the sins of that generation are not described here at 
length, it not being necessary to the basic reason for including the narrative in the Torah, 
which was to establish that the divergence of nations and languages was a result of the Divine 
plan as explained above. 
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Once in every 1656 years [i.e. the year of the 
Flood] the heaven trembles just as it did in 
the days of the Flood [thereby implying that 
the Flood was a cyclic phenomenon, not a 
Divine visitation for evil]; therefore, come, 
let us make supports for it! (Rashi; see Over¬ 
view). 

The Midrash interprets opnK in its 
Aramaic meaning of 'closed', and comments: 
That means DHnK nnyi, veiled deeds, for 
the deeds of the generation of the Flood are 
explicitly stated, while those of the Disper¬ 
sion are veiled. 

— Hentje it was left to us, to perceive from 
the allusion of the narrative, what their sin 
was (Malbim). 

Since they all spoke the same language, 
there was no communication barrier between 
them, and it was natural that they would 
share a common interest (Radalc). 

According to I bn Ezra, both the 
learned and the ignorant had the 
same vocabulary [i.e. 'a unified 
vocabulary']; while Ralbag suggests 
that the syntax of their dialects were 
the same. 

Malbim explains, in conclusion, 
that cnni can be interpreted, words 
or possessions. Similarly □'HnK al¬ 
lows a translation of few or com¬ 
mon. The verse describes a period 
of tranquility, and the phrase can be 
interpreted either: few words or few 
possessions. Times were such that 
their needs were few and so were 
their possessions. 

Abarbanel, in this vein, explains 
that no one had any private 
property and they all shared a com¬ 
mon language. With the incident 
related here, strife set in and each 
one wanted to selfishly establish his 
ownership over his own property. 


2. OTpn — And it came 

to pass when they migrated from 

the east. — Where they had lived [cf 
10:30]. They now journeyed in 
search of a place which would ac¬ 
commodate them all, finding only 
Shinar (Rashi). 

The Midrash perceives in this 
phrase that 'they migrated away 
from the Ancient One, yinip, the 
World saying: we refuse to accept 
Him or His Divinity! 

They shirked off the past [n"jpl 
(Malbim). 

According to I bn Ezra, from the 
east refers to Ararat which lay in the 
east, where they lived after the 
Flood. They were in search of a 
place to found a great state. 

[Geographically, however, it would appear 
that Ararat was to the north of Shinar. In this 
case they would have been travelling in a 
southerly direction. 

The east was where Adam was 
created, and where mankind was 
concentrated before the Flood. It 
would seem proper that Noah 
returned to his native land after he 
landed at Ararat which was also in 
the east. It was by popular consent 
that they journeyed westward in 
order to find a place large enough to 
accommodate them all, lest they 
would have to disperse when they 
became numerous. 

It must be remembered that Noah 
and his children were alive at this 
time and Abraham was forty-eight 
years old, having already recog- 
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XI mon purpose. 2 And it came to pass, when they 

2-4 migrated from the east they found a plain in the land 

of Shinar and settled there. 3 They said to one 
another, 'Come, let us make bricks and burn them in 
fire/ And the brick served them as stone, and the 


bitumen served them 

nized his Creator at that age ac¬ 
cording to certain Sages, and at the 
age of three according to others. It is 
certain that they did not participate 
in the sinister plot of that genera¬ 
tion although they might have been 
helpless to prevent it (Radak). 

[See also Malbim, further, on v. 

7, and footnote to v. 26.] 

DV 1310*1 ynK3 nyi?3 iKyn'i — 

They found a plain in the land of 
Shinar and settled there. 

They found a spacious plain, free 
of mountain and rocks, and many 
miles across. Because they saw that 
the area was capable of sustaining 
them they settled there and decided 
to build a city large enough to ac¬ 
commodate them all (Abarbanel). 

This is the same Shinar referred 
to above in 10:10, for, as we men¬ 
tioned earlier, those events hap¬ 
pened after the Dispersion, for the 
Torah does not concern itself wijh 
chronological sequence (Radak). 

The word iKyn’l, they found, 
implies that they came upon what 
they were seeking (Ibn Caspi). 

Ibn Ezra explains that nypa plain, 
(sometimes rendered 'valley') is related to the 
verb ypn, to split. Hence, it refers to flat ter¬ 
rain which appears to split apart the sur¬ 
rounding mountains. 

3. inyn bx u^x nnK'n — And they 
said one to another [lit. man to his 
neighbor'] — i.e. one nation to 
another: Mitzraim to Cush, Cush to 
Phut, and Phut to Canaan ... 

(Rashi). 


as mortar. 4 And they said, 

According to Sforno the words 
man to his neighbor indicate that 
this was the counsel of individuals. 

n^n Come, i.e. prepare yourself. 
Wherever the word nnn, come, is 
used it denotes an invitation to un¬ 
ite for some common purpose 
(Rashi). 

nmwb run ten i nnsb nnbj — Let us 

* ■■ : ▼ : ; • i * : * : - * 

make bricks and burn [them] in fire 
[lit. 'and burn to a burning'; the 
translation follows Onkelos.] 

There are no stones in Babylon 
which is a plain; they therefore had 

to manufacture their own bricks by 
firing them in a furnace (Rashi). 

[The intent, then, of the verse is 
that they would manufacture bricks 
— not sun-dried bricks, but sub¬ 
stantial kiln-fired bricks of great 
durability.] 

pxb nanbn Dnb vim — And the 

I v ▼ r t • : • v t • — 

brick served them [lit. 'was to 
them'] as stone [lit. to stone]. 

Thus, in a country where there 
was no stone, bricks had to take 
their place. Kesses HaSofer points 
out that archaelogical excavations in 
Babylon show that burnt bricks 
cemented together by bitumen were 
regularly used for the outer parts of 
the buildings. 

Rav Huna said: Their work 
prospered. A man came to lay one 
stone and two were laid; he came to 
plaster one row and two were 
plastered (Midrash). 

innb crib rpn mnm — And 

m * t • • : 
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bitumen served them [lit. 'was to 
them'] as mortar [lit. 'to mortar']. 

— To plaster the walls (Rashi). 
[Although the exact identifica¬ 
tion of these terms are difficult, the 
translation follows Chizkuni and R' 
Meyuchas. According to Radak 
inn is mud, inin is lime]. 

inlrt means building material and 

inn means the mortar that holds them 
* 

together. In Babel they were forced to 
use mortar for clay i.e., what is normally 
a binding material was put into the 
ovens to be baked into bricks (Hirsch). 

4. link*] — And they said. The 
pronoun 'they' refers to the counsel 
of the princes who wished to make 
Nimrod king over the whole human 
race (Sforno). [Cf. comm, to 
10:8,9]. 

According to Chullin 89a, it was 
Nimrod himself who primarily in¬ 
itiated the scheme, and as the 
Talmud notes in Erubin 53a: 'Why 
was he called Nimrod? — Because in 
his reign he led all the world in 
rebellion [Tin} = innn] against 
God.' m 

D’EBJa itfjoi bum my nb mu — 

— T — 5 T : * T : * 

let us build a city and a tower with 
its top in the heavens. 


A city for dwelling and a tower 
from which they could oversee their 
herds and flocks from a distance. It 
would also serve as a beacon so that 
shepherds could find their location 
from afar, and hence be able to 
graze their herds even further away 
without the fear of getting lost. 

Its top in the heavens — i.e., an 
idiomatic expression for 'high in the 
air,' as in Deut. 1:28: Moses 

described the cities of Canaan as 
cities great ... up to heaven (Radak). 

Ibn Ezra adds that a structure of 
this height would be visible from a 
considerable distance and become a 
rallying point to all people. 

yucrrba ns by visa ts dv nb nlyjm 

i v t r t ^* t I -- v -: 

— And let us make a name for 
ourselves, lest we be dispersed 
across the whole earth. 

Make us a name, was their reason 
for building the tower; lest we be 
dispersed, was their reason for 
building the city (HaRechasim 

TBik'ah). 

They wanted to acquire a name, 
because the popularity of the tower 
would spread from afar, giving 
them fame and renown — some¬ 
thing they could not achieve if they 


1. As culled from Pirke d'Rabbi Eliezer, the Talmud , and Sefer HaYashar : 

After the Flood they multiplied greatly and they were all one people, one heart, and one 
language. They despised the pleasant land [i.e. Eretz^Yisrael] and journeyed east, and settled in 
Shinar. 

R' Akivah said: They cast off the kingdom of Heaven and appointed Nimrod over 
themselves: a slave son of a slave — are not all the sons of Ham slaves? Woe to the land where 
a slave rules! 

By virtue of Adam s garments which passed on to him he established himself as a mighty 
hunter [see 10:9]. 

Nimrod said to his subjects: Come, let us build a great city for ourselves lest we be scattered 
over the earth. Let us build a great tower in its midst ascending to heaven and we will war 
against Him, for His power is only in the heavens and we will make us a great name on the 
earth. 
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XI 'Come, let us build us a city, and a tower with its top 

in the heavens, and let us make a name for ourselves, 
lest we be dispersed across the whole earth.' 


were dispersed (B'chor Shor; 
Radak). 

They wanted to gain mastery 
over the entire human race; the 
fame of the tower would spread and 
all would come to see it (Chizkuni). 

Hirsch explains that their intent 
was to establish themselves. They 
did not call on others 'H D#2, to the 
service of God, but to their own ser¬ 
vice: Dty ntyjfj. They saw their 
desires as an end instead of a means, 
an attitude that must end in moral 
decay. In their arrogant stress on 
original accomplishment, they said, 
'the old people must have stone, but 
we can build even without stone.' 
Next they came to believe that they 
could dispense with God and His 
laws of morality.' 

According to the Talmud ; 

And make us a name — this refers 
to idolatry (Sanhedrin 109a); as the 
Zohar interprets: 'let us make an 
object of worship.' 

Rashi explains lest we be scat¬ 
tered: i.e. that He shall not be able 
to bring a plague upon us and cause 
us to be scattered from here. 

Rav Shimon ben Chalafta 


quoted: 'a fool's mouth is his ruin' 
[Pro?. 18:7; for by saying lest we be 
scattered; they unconsciously 
prophesied their fate and were 
themselves responsible for it.] 

R' Bachya summarizes the simple 
interpretation: 

'... Their intention was only to 
find a place large enough for them 
to build a city and concentrate in a 
single location, lest they be dis¬ 
persed. This is the very reason that 
God later dispersed them, because 
this scheme ran contrary to His Will 
for the nations to multiply and in¬ 
habit every part of the world ac¬ 
cording to His master plan of crea¬ 
tion ... 

The Midrashim perceive sinister 
and idolatrous motives in their plan, 
but, unfortunately, the verses them¬ 
selves, close the doors upon mature 
reflection on the evil motives lurk¬ 
ing within them. The Torah did not 
reveal them. The Midrash alludes to 
this with the comment: "the deeds 
of the generation of the Flood are 
explicitly stated, but those of the 
generation of the Dispersion are 
veiled." ' 


There were three sorts of rebels among the builders: One said, 'Let us ascend and dwell 
there'; the second said, 'Let us ascend and serve idols'; and the third said, 'Let us ascend 
and wage war with God.' The first group: God dispersed; the second group: He turned into 
apes and spirits; and the third group: He confused their languages (Sanhedrin 109a). 

Many years were spent building the Tower. The ascending steps were on the east, and the 
descending steps were on the west. It reached so great a height that it took a year to mount to 
the top. A brick was, therefore, more precious in the sight of the builders than a human being. 
If a man fell and died they paid no attention to him; but if a brick fell down they wept because 
it would take a year to replace it. They were so intent in their project that they would not per¬ 
mit a pregnant woman to interrupt her work when her hour of travail came upon her. 

They would constantly shoot arrows toward heaven, which, when returning, were seen to 
be covered with blood. They were thus fortified in their delusion, and they cried 'We have 
slain all who are in heaven!' 

But God did this to cause them to err, and to have occasion to punish them for their rebel¬ 
lious ways ... 
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5. Ti tvi — And HASHEM de- 

• * • r ■§ 

scended. This is an anthropo¬ 
morphism (ibn Ezra). 

When God wishes to examine the 
deeds of lowly man. Scripture calls 
it ' descent ' (Radak). 

Sforno comments that God is 
referred to as 'descending' when he 
inflicts punishment not because of 
iniquities already committed, but 

because of the inevitable outcome of 
a path of action chosen by man. 
Thus, the Talmud explains the 
punishment of mini miO p the 

i i •• 

rebellious, gluttonous son [Deut. 
21:18-21] as injo qiob rnin nyv, 
the Torah descended to the depths 
of his intention, meaning that 
although his sins were not yet 
grievous, they would become far 
worse. The same expression is used 
in connection with Sodom, because 
their sins were becoming progres¬ 
sively worse. 

Rashi explains that obviously 
HaSHEM had no need to 'descend' in 
order to 'see' what was happening 
on earth. The Torah utilizes this 
language anthropomorphically 
depicting God as descending, to 
teach a moral lesson: A judge must 
not condemn the accused until he 
has personally investigated the case 
fully [Tanchuma; Gur Aryeh] 

The Zohar explains: 

He descended from the sacred to 
the profane in order to survey what 
man had built, and what steps had 
been taken to establish idolatry. 


Ramban [u. 2] comments in a shrouded 
manner that kabbalislically the wise student 
will perceive that during the narrative of the 
Flood the Torah mentions Elohim while in 
the Dispersion, He is called HaSHEM. The 
Flood came on account of the corruption of 
the land — a sin against nature that was 
punished by the Attribute of Elohim, as God 
of nature. The Dispersion came because they 
'mutilated the shoots' [nly’p}3 lyx;?, a term 
in Kabbalah which describes the attempted 
disruption of the unity between HaSHEM the 
Creator, and His Creation.) Therefore, the 
punishment of Dispersion [a disruption of 
their unity] was meted out 'measure for 
measure'. (And because their sin was directed 
against the Most Exalted Name, HaSHEM is 
used in the narrative.) 

Hirsch offers that HaSHEM is used here 
because the sin of Babel was to negate the 
moral value and priceless worth of the in¬ 
dividual. Such success would have destroyed 
God's plan for the happiness and the well¬ 
being of mankind, and consequently, of 
Creation. Therefore, God as 'HaSHEM' 
intervened. 

bninn nfo T»yn dn hniS — To look 

T m m 4A ■ ■ ■ a ■ 

• ■ ■ * » ■ 

at the city and the tower. 

'To look' here means 'to consider 
methods of punishment' (Zohar). 

Hirsch [i>. 3] observes that since, 
as the Sages explain, God desended 
to look into the matter before giving 
judgment, it is obvious that 
building the city or tower was not 
wrong in itself. The danger to the 
moral future must lie in the purpose 
for which it was built and the 
motives of the builders, as express¬ 
ed in the previous verse: let us make 
ourselves a name. 

mxn ^3 123 — Which the sons 

T T T » ■ 

of man built — i.e. which they had 
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XI 5 HASHEM descended to look at the city and tower 

5-7 which the sons, of man built, 6 and HASHEM said, 

'Behold they are one people with one language for all, 
and this they begin to do! And now, should not all 
they propose to do be withheld from them? 7 Come, 


begun to build (Radak). 

Was it then already built that the 
verse speaks of it in past tense? — 
Perhaps because God punishes the 
wicked for their intentions as if they 
were accomplished facts (Tosafos 
HaRosh). 

The Midrash notes the use of the 
words DlKH ’’JS, sons of man: 

"Of course the children of man 
built it! Would we then have 
thought that asses or camels built it? 
— It means however the children of 
Adam [because they showed 
themselves his spiritual heirs, both 
being ungrateful]: Just as Adam, 
after all the good I bestowed upon 
him said ' The woman whom You 
gave to be with me she gave me of 
the tree, etc./ [thus making God's 
very goodness the excuse for his 
sin; see comm, to 3:12], so too, the 
generation of the Dispersion fol¬ 
lowed the generation of the Flood 
by only two years [the generation of 
the Dispersion having begun with 
the first post-deluvian descendant* 
of Noah, Arpachshad, who was 
born two years after the Flood 
(11:10)] — And look how rebellious 
they are!" 

— These people also were un¬ 
grateful, rebelling against the One 
who had showered kindness upon 
them and rescued them from the 
Flood (Rashi). 

Mankind is called 'sons of Adam' 
because it was Adam,the first man, 
who rebelled against his Master and 
brought death into the world 
(Zohar). 


6. 'n iek*] — And HASHEM said — 
to the angels (Radak); this was 
preliminary to His ' going down' in 
the previous verse (Ibn Ezra). 

[On God addressing the angels 
cf. comm, to 1:26.] 

According to R' Meyuchas this 
phrase is also an anthropomor¬ 
phism which suggests: And God 
deliberated; the plural is pluralis 
majestatis. 

nn nbsb nriN rmtoi "mik oy in 

• ■ - T ▼ ■ I ■ ■ ' 

nlwyb nbnn — Behold, they are one 
people with one language for all and 
this they begin to do! 

As Midrash Aggadah interprets: 
'See, it is only becaue they are one 
people and one language that their 
rebellion was possible! Each one 
understands precisely what the 
other wants, and only in this way 
were they able to unite in a common 
endeavor ...' 

inr iu/k ba onn nnyi 

. f •• - 1 »• •• f • T ^ 7 

nltyyb — And now, should not all 
they propose to do be withheld 
from them? 

— [The reading of this phrase as a 
rhetorical question follows Rashi.] 

According to Ibn Ezra and Ra¬ 
dak, it is to be read as a statement of 
fact: 'If I do not thwart them they 
will presume that they can succes¬ 
sfully accomplish whatever they 
undertake to do! Therefore, come 
let us go down, etc.' 

— People are thwarted in their 
plans by lack of a common language 
and a common philosophy. In 
Babel, however, all these differ- 
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ences were non-existent. So uni¬ 
fied were they in all areas that, were 
they not stopped, they would have 
set up idol-worship that would have 
endured for all time (Sforno). 

7. DnD\y ntf nbaai rrna nan — 

▼ t: t t:t: * i ’• t ▼ 

Come , let us go down and there 
confuse their language. 

— In His great humility God thus 
took counsel with His [heavenly] 
court (Rashi), for 'the Holy One, 
blessed be He, does nothing without 
consulting His heavenly famalia 
(Sanhedrin 38b). 111 

[Cf. comm . to 1:26.] 

The use here, as in v. 5, of the 
word nan, come, is noted: The 

r ▼ 9 

punishment corresponded to the 
deed, 'measure for measure.' They 
said, 'Come, let us build,' and God 
correspondingly said 'come let us go 
down.' 

'Let us go down now!' God said. 
Let us not wait until they corrupt all 
of mankind (Malbim). 

HaK'sav V'Hakaballah notes that ac¬ 
cording to many there was no sin 
implicit in the actual construction of the 
tower and city themselves. Rather, the 
construction was the vehicle from 
which much evil would ultimately spr¬ 
ing, although its exact nature has not 
been revealed to us. That is why v. 6 
reads nl«/yb inn which they 

' propose ' fo do; it was for their un¬ 
animous evil intent that they were 
punished: the evil which would have 
materialized after the completion of the 


construction. This, then, is the meaning 
of mi3 — let us crush their evil intent; 
(similar to n3n"Pl, and it crushed them, 
in Lam. 1:13] so that their plans will 
never come to fruition. 

nba^l — And confuse. 

This translation follows Rashi and 
Ibn Ezra who take the 3, nun, as the 
pronominal prefix indicating first- 
person plural future, synonymous with 
baba^T. The suffix n is superfluous in 

nyvn. 

Several others (R' Yosef Kimchi; 
B'chor Shor) interpret nba} in the fern, 
niphal form, rendering: let us go down 
and their language will be confounded 
(by our very presence): 

As Hirsch renders, relating the word 
to the root baa, to cause to wither: 'we 
will go down, and their speech will at 
once become withered,' no further ac¬ 
tion being required — the withering of 
their speech being the direct result of 
God's descent. 

injn nDtf; wk Nb itfK — 

'• M " J ■ ’ ■ * V ■ | 

a r a • ■ 

That they should not understand 
[lit. 'hear] one another's language. 

And so it happened. From then 
on, no one knew what the other 
spoke: One would ask for a brick 
and the other would bring lime. In a 
rage, the former would throw a 
brick at his fellow and shatter his 
br.ain (Midrash; Rashi). 

... And as noted in Pirkei d'Rabbi 
Eliezer, the frustration became so 
great in the light of the lack of com¬ 
munication, that 'every one took his 
sword, and they fought one 


1. The Holy One, blessed be He turned to the seventy angels who surrounded His Throne of 
Glory and said; Come, let us descend and confuse the seventy nations and the seventy 
languages. They then cast lots concerning the various nations. Each angel received a nation 
but Israel fell to the lot of God, as it is written [Dewf. 32:9): my Tf pbn ’D, HaSHEM's portion is 
His people (Pirkei d'Rabbi Eliezer; Targum Y onasan). 
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XI let us descend and there confuse their language, that 
8 they should not understand one another's language. 

8 And HASHEM dispersed them from there over the 
face of the whole earth; and they stopped building 


another, and half the world fell 
there by the sword.' 

— And in this way God destroyed 
their unity — the very prerequisite 
which underlay the success of their 
venture (Akeidas Yitzchak). 

B'chor Shor, according to whom 
each one of the seventy nations 
previously knew all seventy 
anguages, comments that they each 
suddenly forgot all but the one 
language asigned to them. The Holy 
Tongue with which God created the 
world, was reserved for Israel. The 
Holy Tongue thus passed on to 
Eber, the most illustrious of Shem's 
descendants, because of which it 
came to be called ’lay 
Hebrew. 

Ibn Ezra cites an opinion that God in¬ 
stilled such a hatred among them that 
each nation devised a new language. 
Another is of the opinion that He Who 
instills wisdom in man now made him 
forget his language. 

tbn Ezra concludes, that in his own 
opinion the birth of languages was the 
result of their dispersion and the subse-j 
quent rise of many kingdoms with the 
eventual result that common language 
was forgotten. 

8. oitfE Dn‘N 'n ys’i — And 
HASHEM dispersed them from there. 

— What they had feared when 
they said 'lest we be scattered [u. 4], 
now actually happened (Rashi; see 
v. 4). 

This dispersion was a natural result 
of their language being confounded. 
Since they were no longer able to com¬ 
municate, their scheme was auto¬ 
matically nullified and they dispersed in 
groups with each clan sharing a com¬ 


mon language dwelling in another sec¬ 
tor until over the years, the entire world 
was populated. The more temperate 
climates were naturally inhabited first 
(Radak). 

According to Ibn Ezra, it was, in 
effect, for their good, and an act of bles¬ 
sing that God dispersed them from 
there in accordance with His words 
[1:26]: And fill the earth ... 

Abarbanel cites the latter comment of 
Ibn Ezra but claims that as far as that 
generation was concerned, we must say 
that it was a punishment, for they were 
wicked and as the Talmud specifically 
notes 'The Generation of the Dispersion 
have no share in the World to Come. 
However, the meaning is that through 
them God's will was executed, and 
mankind actually found a blessing by 
inhabiting the entire world. 

Cf. Sanhedrin 7 lb: 

The scattering of the wicked benefits both 
them and the world [for being scattered they 
cannot take counsel together for evil]; the 
scattering of the righteous is injurious to 
both them and the world; the assembling of 
the wicked is injurious to them and the 
world; and the assembly of the righteous 
benefit both them and the world. 

T»yn n::?b ^rp]— And they 

stopped building [lit. 'to build'] the 
city, i.e., they did not complete it, 
but, as v. 5 indicates, they had 
already built at least part of the 
tower (Ibn Ezra). 

They gave up their grandiose 
plans to build a metropolis and a 
tower, but the group that remained 
behind did build a city on a much 
reduced scale. They named it Babel 
in commemoration of the event that 
had occurred there (Radak). 

The Midrash comments that a 
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third of the tower sank into the 
earth, a third was burnt, and a third 
is still standing. The latter third is 
so tall that 'if one ascends to the top 
he sees the palm trees below like 
grasshoppers.' 

[It is interesting to note that the Talmud 
Shabbos 36b identifies Babel with Borsippa. 
Kesses HaSofer noLes that archaeologists 
have discovered the remains of what was ap¬ 
parently a gigantic tower in Borsippa, an area 
contiguous with Babylon. [Could this be the 
tower which the Sages in the above Midrash 
imply existed still in their day?] 

9. yiKn-bs n?u; bba ... p by- 
Thai is why it was called [lit. 'he 
called] Babel, because it was there 
that HaSHEM confused the lang¬ 
uages of the whole earth. 

It was so named by the group 
that remained behind, because it 
was there that God had introduced 
confusion into the language (Ra- 
dak). 

Ibn Ezra explains that Babel is thus com¬ 
posed of two words *73 K3, confusion has 
come- *73 being a form of *7*73 just as ]n is a 
form of pn (Radak). 



And from there HaSHEM scattered 
them over the face of the whole 
earth. 

— But not all of them; one group 
remained there (Radak). 

The Mishnah, Sanhedrin 107b in¬ 
terprets the redundancy of the two 
references to scattering' in verses 8 and 
9 (Mizrachi; cf. Torah Temimah)-. 

'The generation of the Dispersion 
have no share in the World to Come as 

it is written ... And HaSHEM scattered 
them from there — refers to This World; 
and from there He scattered them refers 
to the World to Come.' 

[Apparently, therefore, as the verse is 
thus expounded, their scattering was 
total — they were scattered both in This 
World and the Next.] 

■ Rashi queries: 

Whose sin was greater, that of 
the generation of the Flood, or that 
of the generation of the Dispersion? 

The former did not plan a rebel¬ 
lion against God and the latter did, 
yet the former were drowned while 
the latter were preserved in spite of 
their blasphemies! 

The generation of the Flood, 
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XI the city. 9 That is why it was called Babel, because 
9-13 it was there that HASHEM confused the languages of 

the whole earth, and from there HASHEM scattered 
them over the face of the whole earth. 

10 These are the descendants of Shem: Shem was 
100 years old when he begot Arpachshad, two years 
after the Flood. 11 And Shem lived five hundred years 
after begetting Arpachshad, and he begot sons and 
daughters. 

12 Arpachshad had lived thirty five years when he 
begot Shelah. 13 And Arpachshad lived four hundred 
three years after begetting Shelah; and he begot sons 


and daughters. 

however, who were violent robbers 
and bore hatred for one another, 
were utterly destroyed; while the 
generation of the Dispersion who 
dwelt amicably, in brotherly love 
toward one another, were spared 
despite their evil intentions. This de¬ 
monstrates how hateful is strife and 
how great is peace! (Midrash). 

10. Shem to Abraham 

Dtt/ nllbm hSk — These are the 

i *■ 

descendants of Shem. Shem's gene¬ 
alogy was given in the previous 
chapter with his brother's. It if 
repeated now with the emphasis on 
the descent of Abraham. The ac¬ 
count of the years from creation to 
Noah to Abraham was given to 
enable us to calculate the age of the 
world, and thus clarify that the 
world came into existence as a crea¬ 
tion of God at a definite point in 
time before which there was a total 
vacuum (Radak). 

"n^9“?8 — When [lit. 'and'] 

he begot Arpachshad. 

(The translation 'when' follows 
Targum Yonasan and Rashi.] 


braijn “in# — Two years after 

the Flood. 

[As already pointed out in the 
comm, to 5:32 s.v. Shem, Ham, and 
Japheth, this verse is cited by the 
Talmud to prove its thesis that 
Shem who, two years after the 
Flood, is described as 100 years old, 
could not have beeen the eldest, but 
was the youngest son of Noah.] 

11. ibV] — And he 

begot sons and daughters. 

Unlike the genealogy of the ten 
generations from Adam to Noah 
[Ch.5] where of each generation it 
says nty}, and he died, here their 
death is not recorded. This is 
because each of these generations 
populated the world permanently 
through it progeny and did not 
perish. Therefore, though they 
died, it is not mentioned (Lelcach 
Tov). 

According to Sforno, the deaths 
of these generations are not men¬ 
tioned as are those of the genera¬ 
tions preceding Noah because all of 
those died prior to the major 
historical event of the era — the 
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Flood [see Chronology / Time Line, 
p. xii]. The forebears of these 
generations, however, were all still 
alive when the major event of their 
era occurred — the emergence of 
Abraham, who excelled all others in 
proclaiming the greatness of God 
and leading people to His service 
through his kindness. [Cf. Tur,] 
[See comm, to 5:5 s.v. nta’l.] 


The Ten Generations from Noah to 
Abraham. 

There were ten generations from 
Noah to Abraham. This demon¬ 
strates how long-suffering God 
was, for all the generations kept on 
provoking Him until the patriarch 
Abraham came and received the 
reward of them all (Avos 5:2). 

— That is, Abraham did not 
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XI 14 Shelah had lived thirty years when he begot 

14-25 Eber. 15 And Shelah lived four hundred three years 

after begetting Eber, and begot sons and daughters. 

16 When Eber had lived thirty four years, he begot 
Peleg. 17 And Eber lived four hundred thirty years 
after begetting Peleg, and he begot sons and 
daughters. 

10 When Peleg had lived thirty years, he begot Reu. 
19 And Peleg lived two hundred nine years after 
begetting Reu, and he begot sons and daughters. 

20 When Reu had lived thirty two years, he begot 
Serug. 21 And Reu lived two hundred and seven years 
after begetting Serug, and he begot sons and 
daughters. 

22 When Serug had lived thirty years, he begot 
Nachor. 23 And Serug lived two hundred years after 
begetting Nachor, and he begot sons and daughters. 
24 When Nachor had lived twenty-nine years, he 
begot Terach. 25 And Nachor lived one hundred nine¬ 
teen years after begetting Terach, and he begot sons 
and daughters. 

adopt the evil ways of his predeces¬ 
sors, but to the contrary, he 
perceived the Truth and taught the 
way of God. Therefore, Abraham 
deserved to receive the reward 
which his predecessors would have 
earned had they been righteous (Ibn 
Aknin; see Overview p. 198). 

Chronology of the generations 
(Based upon Seder Olam) 

•+$ D# - Shem: 1558-2158. 

•+$ — Arpachshad: 

1658-2096 

■*§ nty - Shelah: 1693-2126 
*§ “13V - Eber: 1723-2187 
a 1 ?? - Peleg: 1757-1996 

(The Dispersion occurred 
in the year of his death). 


- Reu: 1787-2026 
anti; — Serug : 1819-2049 
“tin} — Nachor: 1849-1997 
«<•§ nnn — Terach : 1878-2083 
•+$ Dn“DK — Abraham: 1948-2123 

* r t i “ 

19. aba ■’rp] — And Peleg lived. 
[With Peleg, we see a dramatic 
shortening of the average lifespan 
nearly cut in half from his im¬ 
mediate ancestors' lifespan of ap¬ 
proximately 450 years to approx¬ 
imately 230 years. See comm, to 
10:25.] 

“tin} — Nachor. 

[The name Nachor, Abram's 
grandfather, also appears in v. 26 as 
Abram's brother.] 
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26. d^k ni< “i^V] — And he begot 
Abram — In the year 1948, 48 years 
before the Dispersion, which, as 
described above, happened in 1996 
(Seder Olam). 

'Abram is the same as Abraham ' 
[/ Chron. 1:27] At first he became 
an OTK 3iy father, [in the sense of 
teacher] to Aram [i.e., Aram- 
Naharaim, his birthplace (Rashi)] 
but ultimately he became a father to 
the whole world [as it is written in 
17:5: Behold I have made you a 
father of a multitude of nations 
(Rashi)] (Berachos 13a see Over¬ 
view). 1 ^ 

[According to Sefer HaYashar, 
Terach apparently named the child 
Avram' in honor of Terach s own 
elevation in Nimrod's court]: 

And Terach named the son that was 
born to him Avram [i.e., 'exalted 
father'] because the king had ex¬ 
alted him in these days and 
dignified him above all the princes 
that were with him.' 

'Abraham was worthy of being 
created before Adam, but God 
reasoned: He may sin and there will 
be none after him to set it right. 
Therefore I will create Adam, so 
that if he sins, Abraham will come 


and set it right' (Midrash 14:6). 

— The name of Abram's mother 
was Amthela, daughter of Karnebo 
(Bava Basra 91a). 

[See comm, to v. 28 for further 
Midrashim concerning Abraham. 
The wealth of Talmudic and 
Midrashic material on Abraham 
will be more fully dealt with in Vol. 

.II.] 

nn mo nm n* — Nachor and 

I T T T 

Haran. 

The Talmud Sanhedrin 69b, as¬ 
sumes that Abraham, Nachor, and 
Haran are listed chronologically. 
But, in that case, the Talmud points 
out, Abram would have been at 
least one year older than Nachor, 
and two years older than Haran. 
Now, we know that Abraham was 
ten years old when Sarah was born. 
Haran her father, who was two 
years younger than Abraham, 
would have had to be only eight 
years old when he begot her! 

[The Midrash goes even further; Sarah 
was the younger of his daughers, and allow¬ 
ing at least two years for the two pregnan¬ 
cies. Haran was only six years old when be 
begot Sarah!] 

Therefore, the Talmud suggests; 
as it does concerning Shem, Ham, 


1. Why did Shem and Eber not influence people to destroy their idols? It may be that they 
protested against idols, but the people merely hid them. Abram, however, destroyed the idols 
(Ra'avad). Alternatively, Shem and Eber lived in Canaan where they taught the way of God 
while Abram's activity against idols was in Babel. When Abram came to Canaan, he excelled 
Shem and Eber by actively traversing the land and preaching that the people repent (Kesef 
Mishneh). 

[See also comm, to 11:2.] 
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XI 26 When Terach had lived seventy years, he begot 

26-29 Abram, Nachor, and Haran. 

27 Now these are the chronicles of Terach: Terach begot 
Abram, Nachor, and Haran; and Haran begot Lot. 
28 Haran died in the presence of Terach his father, in 
his native land, in Ur Kasdim. 29 And Abram and 


and Japheth, that the order of the 
births of Terach's children are given 
in order of wisdom and importance, 
and although Abraham is therefore 
mentioned first he was not neces¬ 
sarily the oldest, Haran probably 
being older than he. 

27. npn n'lbln nbio Now these are 

• M ft ■ W mm I 

* ■ ft I 

the chronicles of Terach. 

The word nltbln can be rendered 
'generations, descendants, products, 

and history / Cf. comm, to 2:4; 
5:1;9] Our translation, 'chron¬ 
icles', follows Radak who notes 
that the generations of Terach have 
already been listed in the previous 
verse, only Lot being added here. 
This verse introduces the narrative 
of the events that befell him and his 
family. First of all, mention is made 
of his children — the premature 
death of his son, then the marriage 
of his other children; his departure 
from Ur Kasdim; and his death in 
Charan. 

The Midrash notes that whoever has 
his name repeated twice in close prox¬ 
imity — has a share in the World to 

Come. But it was objected that Terach's 
name is also repeated [in our verse, 
Terach, Terach and he had practiced 
idolatry!] But, it was answered, Terach 
ultimately repented and did have a share 
in the future world [cf.comm. to v. 32, 
and 15:15.] 

oib n# T»bln pm — And Haran 
begot Lot. 


[Only Haran is mentioned as 
having children. Nachor did not 
beget children until much later (see 
Ramban to 22:20), and Abram's 
wife was barren (v. 30). Lot is in¬ 
troduced here as Haran's son 
because subsequent to his father's 
death he accompanied Abram, and 
would later play an important role 
in the narrative. Haran's daughters 
are mentioned in u.29.] 

28. i’ 3 K rnp ms by ynn nipn - 

And Haran died in the presence of 
Terach his father — i.e. in his 
father's lifetime (Rashi). It says 'in 
his father's presence' because his 
father saw him die. Similarly it is 
said [in the case of the death of 
Nadab and Abihu Num. 3:4]: In the 
presence of Aaron their father [i.e. 
in their father's lifetime 
(Tanchuma). See Rashi and 
Ramban there.] 

According to the Zohar, this is 
specially mentioned 'because until 
that day no man had ever died in his 
father's lifetime, Haran being the 
first.' 

The Vilna Gaon in Kol Eliyahu cites the 
above Zohar, and comments: This statement 
of the Zohar is on the surface, incomprehen¬ 
sible. Many before Haran died during the 
lifetime of their fathers: such as Abel, 
Chanoch, Lamech. 

Some suggest that the explanation of the 
Holy Zohar is that Haran was the first after 
the Flood to precede his father in death. 
However, we see that even among the ten 
generations from Noah to Abraham there 
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were some who died in their father's lifetime, 
such as Arpachshad, Peleg and Nachor ... 

However if one probes deeply into the 
chronology of the period, then the Zohar's 
statement becomes comprehensible. Ac¬ 
cording to the chronology, when Haran died, 
his ancestors Arpachshad, Peleg, and Nachor 
were still alive! Thus, as the Zohar maintains 
Haran was indeed the first to die in his 
father's lifetime. (Note: The Gaon's intricate 
calculations have been omitted. Instead, the 
reader is directed to the Chronology / Time 
Line on p.xii. Cf. also HaKsav V’Hakabal- 
lah.) 

Rashi adds that according to the 
Midrashic interpretation, ’i? by 
signifies that Haran died because of 
his father [’3? by, lit. in the presence 
of = because of (Mizrachi).] 
The Midrash relates that Terach 
had complained to Nimrod because 
Abraham had crushed his idols, [see 
Overview to Lech-Lecha in Vo .II] 
and he had him thrown into a fiery 
furnace. Haran, who was present, 
could not decide with whom to side, 
and was prepared to join whoever 
emerged victorious. When 
Abraham was miraculously saved 
from the fiery furnace, Haran was 
asked to declare himself. He replied 


that he sided with Abraham, 
whereupon he was thrown into the 
furnace. His innards were seared 
and he emerged from the furnace 
and died in his father's presence. He 
was unworthy of a miracle since he 
was willing to defy Nimrod only 
because he fully expected to 
duplicate Abraham's miracle. 

This, continues Rashi, is the 
significance of O'Hty? “UK [which, 
relating “HN with fire, he renders: 
And Haran died ... in the fire of 
Kasdim.w 

ontya tins irnbm — In his 
native land, in Ur Kasdim, com¬ 
monly rendered Ur of the Chaldees. 
See comm . below.] 

According to Ramban, Ur Kasdim was the 
native land of Haran only. He explains that 
Kasdim and Shinar were inhabited by Ham s 
descendants, while Abraham's family were 
Shemites. Abraham's ancestors were from 
Aram [Mesopotamia] which is beyond the 
Euphrates. He is therefore called in 14:13 
Abram the Ivri ['Hebrew'] meaning from 
'across' the River [see comm, to 10:20] never 
Abram the Kasdi. 

In a lengthy discourse on this theme, 
Ramban bases himself on the implication of 
several verses, and cites Rambam, [Moreh 


1. Abram's father, Terach, was a dealer in idols. One day he fell ill and asked Abram to tend 
the business. Abram, who recognized HaSHEM when he was only three years old, asked his 
mother to prepare food. He took it to the room filled with idols as if waiting for them to reach 
out for it. Then he took a hammer and smashed all the idols except for the largest. When he 
finished, he put the hammer in the hand of the one remaining idol. 

Terach, hearing the commotion, came running. Seeing the carnage, he demanded to know 
what happened. 

Abram answered innocently, 'The small idols took food before the big one. He was angered 
by their lack of manners and shattered them all!' 

Terach raged, 'You lie. The idols are dead. They cannot eat or move!' 

'In that case,' Abram answered, 'why do you worship them?'. 

The result of Abram's brave denunciations of idolatry was that Nimrod cast him into the 
furnace from which he was miraculously saved. Ramban asks why so great a miracle is not 
mentioned in the Torah. His reply (see here and Gen. 46:15) will be discussed in Overview, 
Vol. II. 
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XI Nachor took themselves wives; the name of Abram's 
30 wife was Sarai, and the name of Nachor's wife was 

Milcah, the daughter of Haran, the father of Milcah 
and the father oflscah. 30 And Sarai remained barren, 


3:29] that Abraham was born in Cuthah, a 
city across' the river, which lies near Charan 
and Assyria, between Mesopotamia and the 
Euphrates, adjacent to Erelz Yisrael. 

Noting that we find Nachor, Abraham's 
brother, in the city of Charan [further, 29:4 
which is in Mesopotamia, not Kasdim], 
Ramban concludes that Terach begot his 
older sons, Abraham and Nachor in the area 
beyond the river', his ancestral land. He then 
went with his eldest son Abram to Kasdim, 
where his youngest son Haran was born. It 
was there that, as the Rabbis stated, Abram 
was miraculously saved from the fiery fur¬ 
nace. His son, Nachor, apparently remained 
in their ancestral home, Aram Naharaim 
[Mesopotamia], and settled in Charan [cf. 
24:10]. Hence, according to Ramban. the 
phrase in his native land, Ur Kasdim refers 
only to Haran, as only he, among Terach s 
children, was born there. 

According to Rashi, however [implied in 
12:1 but more specifically stated in 24:7] 
Abraham's birthplace was Ur Kasdim [not 
Aram Naharaim.] Mizrachi [in a lenghty 
comm, on 12:1] explains that Ivri is a 
general, all-inclusive designation for that en¬ 
tire region which, from the perspective of 
Canaan, lay 'across the river.' 

See also Maharal in Gevuros Hashem 
chapt. 5 who emphasizes that Ramban'$ view 
is certainly not in harmony with the view of 
the Talmudic Sages who hold that Ur 
Kasdim was the birthplace of Abraham. He 
cites Pesachim 87b where this is specifically 
stated. [Cf. also Bava Basra 91a, and comm, 
to 12:1.] 

DHtya -IIK — Ur Kasdim. 

As mentioned above, Rashi ex¬ 
plains Ur Kasdim as meaning the 
fires of Kasdim. It was so called on 
account of the miracle by which 
Abraham was saved from the fiery 
furnace. 

Rash/ adds that according to 
Menachem, “UK in its literal sense, 
means 'plain' as in Isaiah 24:15: 
*n oniK^, glorify Hashem in 
the plains. 


R' Bachya comments that there 
are three possible literal interpreta¬ 
tions of “UK: plain, mountain, and 
fire. He cites verses illustrating each 
interpretation. 

Radak notes that Kesed, son of 
Nachor, after whom this country is 
named was not bom until much later 
[cf. 22:22]. Hence, the composite name 
Ur Kasdim postdates the period spoken 
of here, and the Torah recorded the 
name by which the city was ultimately 
known in the time of Moses. 

[According to the view of those who 
perceive in the name Arpachshad a 
reference to Kessed (see comm, to 
10:22) the designation Ur Kasdim could 
have already been its name in 
Abraham's time.) 

29. “iinyi rip 1 ] — And Abram 
and Nachor took ... 

When their brother, Haran, died 
in relative youth, his brothers mar¬ 
ried his daughters to honor the 
memory of Haran and to assuage 
the grief of Terach ( Imrei Shefer). 

nip — Sarai. 

[Her name was later changed to 
Sarah (17:15).] 

See further on Iscah, and foot¬ 
note on page 350. 

rgbip nin^ntpK Dtp] — And the 
name of Nachor's wife was Milkah. 

Nachor's wife is mentioned to es¬ 
tablish the ancestry of Rivkah, 
Rachel, and Leah [23:20; 24:15] 
(Ibn Ezra). 

n?V’ ’W nn ns - The 

daughter of Haran, the father of 
Milcah and the father of Iscah. 
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Iscah was Sarah. She was so cal¬ 
led [from the word meaning to see, 
gaze] because she could 'see' the 
future by holy inspirations, and 
because everyone gazed at her 
beauty. Also Iscah denotes 
princeliness (Rashi). ll] 

Heidenheim explains that the Torah 
now tells us that the father of Milkah 
was Haran. His fame rested on being the 
father of both the renowned Milkah and 
Iscah, whom the Talmud, Sanhedrin 
69b, identifies with Sarai. Now, 
Milkah's importance lay in the fact that 
she was the matriarch of an important 
family; of the name Iscah we find no 
other mention. Why, then, should the 
Torah have attached Haran's identifica¬ 
tion to an unknown personage? It is 
clear therefore, that Milkah and Iscah 
are identical with the Milkah and Sarai 
mentioned in the verse, both of them so 
famous that they form the basis for 
Haran's role in posterity. Hence we un¬ 
derstand that the name Iscah must be an 


indication of an aspect of Sarai-'s per¬ 
sonality. 

Haamek Davar observes that Abram 
was older and should have married the 
elder sister Milkah. But since Sarai was 
'Iscah', a prophetess [who could 'gaze' 
at the future] it was more fitting for 
Abraham to marry her. Therefore only 
Milkah is identified as a daughter of 
Haran, but not Sarai: Abraham did not 
marry Sarai out of filial devotion, but 
because of her personal virtues. 

The reason the Torah identified 
Haran as their father after having 
already mentioned that she was his 
daughter, is to inform us that Lot, the 
only offspring of Haran mentioned in v. 
27, was not an only child. The Talmud's 
identification of Iscah with Sarai is sup¬ 
ported by the fact that Abraham later 
referred to Sarah as 'the daughter of my 
father' [20:12; in the sense of the grand¬ 
daughter of my father, i.e., my niece — 
see Rashi ad. loc.], therefore Sarah, too, 
was perforce Haran's daughter (Radak). 

[It is not unusual for the Torah to 


1. Maharal elucidates a fundamental principle in understanding Torah. He raises 
the question that it would have been more appropriate to allude to Sarah's greatness 
in prophecy in Gen. 21:12 where God told Abraham to obey Sarah because, as 
Rashi comments there, her powers of prophecy were superior even to Abraham's. 

Maharal explains that the Torah can be understood on many different levels, and 
it makes no attempt to deliver all of its profundities to readers incapable of under¬ 
standing them. The scholar will understand the allusion to Sarah's prophetic spirit 
in the name Iscah while others are free to assume that Iscah was a different person. 
No matter how much the Torah makes plain, there will still be profound mysteries 
hidden within its words (see Overview: Torah). 

He comments further that a woman has two missions in life as if she were born 
twice: the first is hers from birth as an individual, while the second comes with mar¬ 
riage when, if she marries a righteous person, she is elevated to a higher mission. 

Sarah's two names indicate her two missions; one is used in connection with her 
father and the other in connection with her husband. 'Iscah', the name indicating 
personal greatness, was Sarah's for her own mission and it is the one used in telling of 
her birth to Haran. 'Sarah', indicating that she joined Abraham in leading the world 
to its ultimate goal, was the name associated with the Abrahamitic mission and it is 
used from the time of her marriage. 
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XI she had no child. 

31 31 Terach took his son Abram, and Lot the son of 

Haran, his grandson, and his daughter-in-law Sarai, 
the wife of Abram his son, and they departed with 


identify a father by his offspring. 
Above, 10:21 Shem is identified as the 
father of all the children of Eber. See 
also Exod. 18:1, where Rashi explains 

that originally Moses would ascribe 
greatness to his father-in-law, [cf. Exod. 
4:38], but that after Moses became 
God's prophet and instrument, Jethro 
honored himself by saying 'I am the 
father-in-law of Moses.' 

Here, too, Haran prided himself in his 
daughters and hence he is described as 
their father.] 

[It is interesting to note that ac¬ 
cording to Sefer HaYashar 7:22 and 50, 
Haran was born to a different mother 
than Abraham, Terach apparently hav¬ 
ing had more than one wife. See also 
20:12 where Abraham reveals to 
Abimelech that Sarah was 'indeed ... 
the daughter [i.e. granddaughter] of my 
father [through Haran], but not the 
daughter of my mother. Rashi, ad. loc., 
following the Midrash, similarly ex¬ 
plains that Haran was born of a dif¬ 
ferent mother than Abraham.] 

30. lb) nb ~ she had no child. 

[If the verse begins by sayirtg 
Sarai was barren, it is obvious she 
had no child. Why the redun¬ 
dancy?] 

— Some women are childless and 
later give birth. Scripture tells us 
that her barrenness was complete — 
she was entirely incapable of ever 
bearing a child (R' Bachya). 

As the Talmud notes: her barren¬ 
ness was total, she did not even 
have "ibj rp?, a womb! (Yevamos 
64b). 

[Thus, the fact that God later 
promised Abraham that He would 


make him a great nation (12:2) was 
even more noteworthy.] 

The verse emphasizes that Sarai 
had no children in order to un¬ 
derline Abram's merit in complying 
with God's command to forsake his 
native land [12:1]. Had he had a 
child whom he could have left 
behind to inherit his portion of the 
family estate, his compliance would 
not have been so extraordinary. The 
Torah therefore gives us this infor¬ 
mation now, in anticipation of 
God's command (B'chor Shor). 

31. mn npn — And Terach took. 

- ... ^ ■ - 

According to Ibn Ezra and Radak this 
journey was the result of God's call to 
Abraham [in 12:1] to leave his country. 
Abraham told his father, who agreed to 
accompany him. Since Terach was the 
head of the family, the Torah honored 
him by ascribing the initiative to him. 
[However, according to Ramban (see 
end of this verse) and Rashi (12:1) 
Terach's exodus from Ur Kasdim was 
unrelated to the Divine call which came 
to Abraham only later in Charan.] 

prrjg Dib nta — And Lot, son 
of Haran, his grandson — Terach 
took Lot along because Haran had 
died and Lot was now dependant 
upon his grandfather. He therefore 
wanted Lot to be under his care, 
come what may (Radak). 

He took Lot with him to spare 
him a premature death like his 
father's. By changing his environ¬ 
ment, Terach hoped to change his 
fortune (Abarbanel). 

DISK n#K — Wife of Abram. 

This is added, though she was 
already described as Terach's 
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daughter-in-law to indicate that it 
was primarily as Abraham's wife, in 
compliance with God's command 
that she willingly left her land. It 
was not because Abraham insisted, 
that she left for a strange land, but 
because, as the wife of a righteous 
man, she had faith in whatever he 
told her in the name of God and she 
willingly did His will (Radak). 

[The fact that Nachor is not mentioned 
here as accompanying his father (although 
we find him later in Charan) is discussed by 
the commentators]: 

Nachor is not mentioned because, either he 
had gone earlier, or he arrived later (I bn 
Ezra ; see Cevuros Hashem chapter 5). 

According to Ramban, cited in v. 28, 
Nachor was already in Charan because he 
was born there; while R' Meyuchas suggests 
that Nachor did accompany them but it was 
unimportant for the immediate flow of the 
narrative to mention him. 

DON wy?} — And they departed 
with them. 

The plural forms are used to ac¬ 
centuate the role of these who 
played the primary roles (Gur 
Ary eh): 

Thus, the phrase means: 'They 
[Terach and Abram] departed with 
them [Lot and Sarai] (Rashi). 

Tur cites Ramban that the plural 
DfiN, with them [i.e., instead of with 
Terach ] is used in deference to 
Abram, since it was for his sake that 
they all left, because Lot and Sarai 
continued to accompany him even 
after he separated from Terach. Tur 
concludes that although, for this 
reason, it should have said itoni 


Irw, 'they went with him i.e. with 
Abram, nevertheless in deference to 
his father the Torah ascribes it to 
both of them. 

]V23 run* — To the land of Canaan. 

[Although God had not specified 
which land] Abraham chose Canaan 
as his destination because it was the 
most acceptable of the lands; its 
climate had not been adversely af¬ 
fected by the Flood as was that of 
other lands, and it had the greatest 
potential for spiritual development 
(Sforno). [See 8:11, page 282.] 

According to N'tziv, Canaan was 
chosen because he had perceived its 
holiness from afar. 

nttf ny iKi’] — But when 

they came as far as Charan, they 
settled there. 

Although Terach had originally 
intended to go as far as Canaan, he 
could not bring himself to abandon 
his land entirely. He therefore set¬ 
tled in Charan [the plural'they' 
probably refers to his wife, and en¬ 
tourage who are not mentioned] 
which is near the border of Canaan 
so he could be in close proximity to 
Abraham. He settled there until his 
death, while Abraham went on to 
Canaan in accordance with God's 
command (Radak). 

[Apparently, however, Abraham did 
spend at least some time in Charan. See 
comm, to 12:4,5] 

It must be remembered that according to 
Ramban [v. 28] Aram, in which Charan also 
lies, was the birthplace of Terach, Abraham, 
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XI them from Ur Kasdim to go to the land of Canaan; 

32 but when they came as far as Charan, they settled 

there. 

32 All the days of Terach were two hundred and 
five years, and Terach died in Charan. 


and Nachor. Ur Kasdim was the birthplace 
only of Haran. 

Ramban [ibid.] explains that from the mo¬ 
ment Abraham was miraculously saved from 
the furnace, Terach and Abraham intended 
to flee to Canaan, away from Nimrod. When 
they reached Charan, where their ancestors 
had always lived they settled there among 
their family. [Abarbanel explains that 
Nimrod s dominion did not extend over 
Charan.] It was there that Abraham was 
commanded to go to the land of Canaan, and 
so he left his father, who later died there in 
Charan, his native land. 

32. pn? rnfl npn — And Terach 
died in Charan. 

In the year 2083; Isaac was 35 
years old at the time (Seder Olam), 

Rashi comments that Terach's 
death occurred more than sixty 
years after Abraham's departure 
from Charan to Canaan (as related 
in the next chapter). For, Abraham 
was seventy-five years old when he 
left Charan [12:4]; Terach was 
seventy years old when Abraham 
was born [11:26] making Terach 
145 when Abraham left Charan. 
Therefore, Terach lived sixty more 
years as he died at the age of 205 [i>. 
32.] Nevertheless, Terach's death is 
recorded here [this being note¬ 
worthy because his is the first death 
recorded in the Ten Generations 
from Shem to Abraham (R' Bachya; 
see comm, to v. 11)] to avoid the 
public implication that Abraham 
was disrespectful to his father by 
leaving him in his old age.... 

Now, one should not think that 
in shielding Abraham by recording 


Terach's death when he was still 
alive, that the Torah con- 

tained an untruth (Levush), 
because, as Rashi goes on to ex¬ 
plain, Terach was wicked and truly 
dead [in the spiritual sense], for in¬ 
deed the wicked, even while alive, 
are called dead, and the righteous, 
even when dead, are called alive. 

Rashi's comm, is based upon the Midrash 
(on 12:1): 

Terach's death is immediately followed by 
God's command to leave Charan, yet the 
chronology proves that Terach died at least 
sixty years later! First, you may learn from 
this that the wicked, even during their life¬ 
time, are called dead. Abraham was afraid, 
saying: 'Shall I go out and bring dishonor 
upon the Divine Name, as people will accuse 
me of leaving my father in his old age?' 

God therefore reassured him and said: Go! 
I exempt you, but none other, from the duty 
of honoring your parents. Moreover (since a 
wicked man is called dead] I will record his 
death before your departure.' 

True, Terach did repent later, as 
Rashi himself comments in 15:15, 

for as the Sages said, Terach has a 
share in the World to Come. But 
Rashi apparently holds that at the 
time of Abraham's departure 
Terach had not yet repented, and 
that is why the implied announce¬ 
ment of Terach's repentance was 
made only much later, as expressed 
in 15:15 (Mizrachi; Gur Aryeh). 

Ramban also shares the view that 
Terach did not repent until late in 
his life. Nevertheless, Ramban 
maintains that the simple explana¬ 
tion for Terach's death being pre¬ 
maturely recorded here is that it is 
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common for the Torah to record the 
father's death before proceeding 
with the narrative of the son, even 
though the death occurred many 
years later. Thus, Noah's death was 
recorded in 9:29 although Noah 
was still alive in the days of 
Abraham and his son Shem lived 
throughout Abraham's lifetime [as 
the Talmud , Bava Basra 121b com- 
ments 'Jacob saw Shem'—see Chro¬ 
nology/Time Line p. xii. See also 
Gevuros Hashem, chapt. 5.] 

pna — In Charan. 

Rashi notes that the 2 nun in yin? 
is inverted [Although such an in¬ 
verted nun does not appear in our 
Torah Scrolls, Minchas Shay writes 
that it may have in some ancient 
Scrolls or, more likely, that the 
'crown' atop the letter may have 
been altered slightly.]... 

An inverted nun is used to 
signify that a period has come to a 
close (see Numbers 10:35-36). On 
our verse Rashi comments that the 
world had been under God's wrath 


since Adam's sin [i.e. the word yin 
is related to wrath]. But the 
emergence of the righteous Abram 
ended the period of divine anger 
with man's shortcomings. 

Rabbeinu Bachya interprets the 
inverted nun as the ending of 
inn the 2,000 years of 

desolation with which the history 
of Creation began. With Abraham 
the next period begins — ’Jitf 

nnin, two thousand years of Torah, 
the twenty centuries during which 
the Jewish people was formed, the 
Written Torah given at Sinai, the 
Temples built, and the Oral Torah 
developed. 

With God's Call to Abram in the 
very next verse, the 2,000 years of 
Torah begin.... 

According to the Masoretic note appearing 
at the end of the Sidrah there are 153 verses 
in the Sidrah numerically corresponding to 
the mnemonic (= 153, Bezalel = 'in 

God's protection' — an allusion to Noah's 
deliverance in the ark]; and crib 1 rrao 1 V '3N 
[=153]. The Haftorah begins with Isaiah 
54:1 rn?y 
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The Academy of Eliyahu taught: The 
world will endure for six thousand years: 
two thousand [years] of desolation, two 
thousand of Torah, and two thousand of 
the Days of Messiah ... When did the two 
thousand of Torah begin? ... From [the 
time of] 'and the souls whom they 
[Abraham and Sarah] made [which 
Targum translates "whom they brought 
under the yoke of Torah" (Rashi)] in Cha- 
ran/ (12:5). We have a tradition that at 
that time Abraham was fifty-two years old 
(Avodah Zarah 9a). 

I. The Emergence 


The Chariot 


The hearer of 
Cod's Presence is 
referred to as a 
n53“iri, chariot. 


/'""’od's Presence rests upon man to the extent that 
^man permits. If he observes God's commands 
only so long as they do not conflict with a particular 
passion — be it a desire for food, lust, avarice, 
heretical intellectual stimulation — then to whatever 
extent that weakness conflicts with his dedication to 
the will of God, the Shechinah cannot rest upon him. 
The bearer of God's Presence is referred to as a 
naaaip, chariot. A royal chariot can bear the king if it 
is free of external encumbrances. Fill it with ex¬ 
traneous burdens, and it will have no room for the 
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Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob are 
Cod's chariot on 
earth, because it 
was through them 
that His Presence 
descended to earth 
and found a place 

here. 


They were the 
forerunners and 
the embodiment of 
the future nation of 
Israel, and 
therefore they 
alone are called 
nl3K, Fathers. 


king himself. And a royal chariot with no room for 
the king is a wagon, not a chariot. 

|n nin^n 

The Patriarchs — they are the chariot 

(Bereishis Rabbah 47) 

Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob are God's chariot on 
earth, because it was through them that His Presence 
descended to earth and found a place here. So great 
were they that they were able to negate their selves 
entirely, dedicating every feeling and fiber of their 
being to His service. Never was there a selfish con¬ 
sideration. Their very existence — every moment of it 
— was an exercise in perfect service. Because they 
negated themselves as individuals with rights and 
desires, they could totally absorb Godliness and thus 
become bearers — the Chariot — of His Shechinah. 

When Abraham received the honor of a visit from 
Abimelech and his field marshal, he greeted them as 
Abraham, servant of God, not as Abraham, the Ibri, 
who had attained status in a strange land, far from 
his family and servants. Personal considerations con¬ 
cerned the Patriarchs not at all; therefore God's 
Presence illuminated their every action and gave 
their every success an import that had implications 
millenia into the future. 

They were the forerunners and the embodiment of 
the future nation of Israel, and therefore they alone 
are called rrtDK, Fathers. The twelve tribes, too are 
ancestors of the nation, but they are not called 
fathers. Moses was the shepherd, teacher, prophet, 
most faithful of God's household, but he is not a 
father. David represents the culmination of all God's 
plans of creation, the King Messiah who will fulfill 
the age-old potential that was dashed with Adam's 
failure, but David is not a father. Even Noah, literal¬ 
ly the father of humanity, is not called the father of 
the Jewish people. Fatherhood, in the sense that the 
Patriarchs are fathers, is not measured in biological 
terms. All that a person is stems from his parents; 
whatever he becomes represents the development of 
the latent potential with which he was born. All that 
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Israel is and will yet become, represents the develop¬ 
ment of the national character that is the legacy of 
the Patriarchs. 


The 
Torah Era 
Begins 

Abraham, in a real 
sense, was as much 
the 'first man' as 
were Adam and 
Noah. 


With that, an era 
began. Desolation 
was over and a new 
lightr began to 
shine upon 
humanity, the light 
of Abraham who 
embodied the light 
of Torah. 


With Abraham, there began a new birth of the 
history of mankind. Abraham, in a real sense, was as 
much the 'first man' as were Adam and Noah. The 
Era of Desolation ended with the year 2000. It was 
indeed a bleak era in history. The fall of Adam, the 
murder of Abel, the introduction of idolatry, the 
failure of the first ten generations, the deluge, the 
failure of ten generations after Noah, the Dispersion. 
But in the year 1948 (from Creation) Abraham was 
born. When he was fifty-two years old — the year 
2000 — he began gathering people together in 
Charan and teaching them to serving HASHEM. 
With that, an era began. Desolation was over and a 
new light began to shine upon humanity, the light of 
Abraham who embodied the light of Torah. 

Abraham was a new phenomenon; there had 
never been anyone like him and he was completely 
apart from his birthplace and family, even from his 
parents. 

The Midrash (Bereishis Kabbah 39) relates that 
when God commanded Abraham to leave Charan 
and begin a new life in Eretz Yisrael, he feared that 
by deserting his parents, he would cause a desecra¬ 
tion of God's Name, for people would say, 'He aban¬ 
doned his father* to old age!' 

The Holy One, Blessed be He, said to 
Abraham, I absolve you from the obliga¬ 
tion to honor your father and mother, but 
others will not be similarly absolved. What 
is more, I will relate the story of his death 
[in the Torah] prior to your leave-taking as 
it says first, And Terach died in Charan 
(11:32) and only afterward And HASHEM 
said to Abram 'Go ... from your land' 
( 12 : 1 ). 

Maharal explains that Abraham could be absolved 
from the commandment as was none other, because 
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He bore no 
relationship to 
Terach because he 
was the beginning 
of a new sort of 
existence on earth. 

What relationship 
is there between 
light and darkness? 

None. 


The announcement 
of Terach's death 
was a statement of 
ultimate truth, for 
Terach, though he 
still lived and 
breathed, was truly 
dead in all but the 
superficial sense. 


he was an entirely new and unique entity. In essence, 
he bore no relationship to Terach because he was the 
beginning of a new sort of existence on earth. Before 
him there was desolation and darkness; with him 
there was Torah and light. What relationship is there 
between light and darkness? None. When light ap¬ 
pears, darkness flees. The prior existence of darkness 
does not give birth to light; it merely accentuates 
how different is the new from the old. Just as light 
causes darkness to disappear, so, too, the emergence 
of Abraham at the age of fifty-two as the bearer of 
Torah brought about the disappearence of any 
meaningful relationship between him and Terach. 
Therefore, only Abraham was absolved from the 
commandment to honor his father; no one else could 
claim to have his filial relationship so completely 
severed. 

And, therefore, when the Torah prefaced 
Abraham's departure from Charan with the declara¬ 
tion of Terach's death, it was no semantic pro¬ 
nouncement designed to deceive those who would 
fail to make the simple calculation that Terach lived 
for fully sixty years after Abraham left him. The an¬ 
nouncement of Terach's death was a statement of 
ultimate truth, for Terach, though he still lived and 
breathed, was truly dead in all but the superficial 
sense, because D^nn ovnp onvn} the wicked 

are considered to be dead even during their lifetimes 
(Midrash ibid.). The Torah intended to make no 
secret of the fact that Terach was still physically 
alive; the chronology to prove it is right there in the 
verses of Scripture. Rather, God reassured Abraham 
that no desecration of the Name would be involved 
because his own contemporaries would acknowledge 
the truth that the Torah would indicate — Abraham 
had no relationship with Terach, for one was light 
and the other darkness, one was Torah and the other 
was desolation, one was life and the other was death 
(Gevuras Hashem 5). 

The new birth represented by Abraham was not 
completed until all three Patriarchs made their com- 
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bined contribution. That Abraham's work was insuf- 


Every child of 
Jacob was a great 
person in Jiis own 
right; together they 
formed the nation, 
the Tribes of God. 


ficient is demonstrated by the fact that he begot an 
Ishmael; that Isaac went further but did not complete 
the task his father began is demonstrated by Esau. 
But of Jacob the sages say rnpbuJ InpE, his bed is 
perfect. Every child of Jacob was a great person in his 
own right; together they formed the nation, the 
Tribes of God. 


II. Three Attributes 


The Traits 


Abraham 
represents ~ipn, 
kindness; Isaac 
represents rrjni, 
strength or “tng, 
fear; Jacob 
represents muon, 
splendor or nt?K, 

truth. 


*y*he three Patriarchs were different, and therein lay 
their greatness. Isaac and Jacob did not follow 
Abraham's well-trodden path to attain their own 
closeness to God. Each found his own way. In their 
three ways are the sum total of all possible variations 
of service to God. Therefore, they are the Fathers: 
whatever we do was foreshadowed by them; each 
succeeding generation of Israel with all its great in¬ 
dividuals and differing paths to Torah, prayer, 
kindness and fulfillment of the commandments, is 
but further growth of their seeds. We are their 
children. 

Each Patriarch had a prime characteristic: 
Abraham represents "ipo, kindness; Isaac represents 
rn^aa, strength or "inD, fear; Jacob represents rnNDn, 
splendor , or npK, truth. Let us examine these 
characteristics, attempt to define them, and see how 
they manifest themselves in the service of God. (The 
following discussion will be based primarily on 
Michtav Me'Eliyahu II, pp. 160-165, and III, pp. 33- 
37). 

**§The attribute of "ipn, kindness, is the feeling of a 
person that he must seek to define the needs of other 
people and fill them. This is an outer-directed trait. 
The chesed- person acts not out of selfishness nor 
pity, but out of a genuine desire to help others 
materially or spiritually, as the case may be. [This 
trait is different from rmnrn, mercy . The merciful 
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The chesed -person 
will inquire after 
people who can he 
helped, and his 
desire to help will 
not be influenced 
by whether or not 
they move him to 

tears. 

The gevura -person 
is driven by a fear 
of transgression 
and a powerful 
drive toward self- 
perfection. 


By ezercising a 
passion for truth, 
the tiferes-person 
finds the middle 
course between 
indulgent kindness 
... and self-critical 
strength. 


person is moved by the suffering of his fellow. While 
mercy is one of the most exalted traits in the Jewish 
scale of values, it is tinged by a certain degree of 
selfishness: the merciful person has been moved by 
the plight of another. Had the need not been brought 
to his attention, or if the need of his fellow does not 
arouse his sympathy — for example, a frugal person 
might not feel pity if he were told that someone is 
suffering intense mortification for lack of a lux¬ 
urious home — he will be loath to assist him. The 
chesed- person, however, will inquire after people 
who can be helped, and his desire to help will not be 
influenced by whether or not they move him to 
tears.] 

<*3 The attribute of rniai, strength — or, as it is 
often called in? or nhn’?, fear [of God] — is inner- 
directed. The gevurah- person is driven by a fear of 
transgression and a powerful drive toward self- 
perfection. He examines his deeds and desires, and 
will tend to refrain from any act that may fall short 
of the high standards he seeks to attain. 

<«$The attribute of rni$an, splendor — or as it is 
often called nnx, truth — seeks to combine chesed 

M ■ - W 

and gevurah , kindness and strength. By exercising a 
passion for truth, the tiferes-person finds the middle 
course between indulgent kindness which can lead to 
undesirable excess (as we shall see later), and self- 
critical strength which can stifle achievement. By a 
passion for truth, the tiferes- person combines both 
extremes into the blend which results in the fulfill¬ 
ment of duty to oneself as well as to others. 

The very word niKDii refers to such a properly 
balanced combination of traits and forces. A sunrise 
and a symphony are two examples of beauty, visual 
and aural. Can one ask which single color of the 
sunrise or which note in a symphony gives it its 
beauty? The question is ludicrous. If any single color 
were painted on the backdrop of the sky, it would 
hardly be worthy of a glance. If any single note were 
played by an orchestra for thirty minutes, the 
monotony would be maddening. Their beauty is 
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Each individual 
will have a 
character trait that 
is dominant, one 
that best expresses 

his own 
personality. 


provided by a perfect balance of different, even 
clashing, elements that are properly mixed and 
balanced. Therefore, splendor and truth, in the con¬ 
text of spiritual striving and development, are syn¬ 
onymous. When a course has been chosen because it 
is true, doing justice to [he potential of the person, 
the demands of the environment, according to the 
wishes of God, there can be no greater truth, and 
therefore no greater splendor. 

The three traits of kindness, fear, and truth are all 
desirable and, although every person will have them 
all in varying degrees, each individual will have a 
character trait that is dominant, one that best expres¬ 
ses his own personality. Within the broad boun¬ 
daries of any one characteristic, however, there is 
room for variations. 


Variations 

Within 

Attributes 

The chesed-person 
may be driven to 
indiscriminate acts 
of kindness. The 
chesed-person may 
be driven by a fear. 

Or the chesed- 
person may refine 
his kind instincts. 


The chesed-person is possessed of a kind, generous 
personality. His desire to benefit others may be so 
overpowering that he is driven to indiscriminate acts 
of kindness without analyzing whether a particular 
deed is truly beneficial to the recipient or to society — 
or if a kindness to one may result in cruelty to 
another. Conversely, this person may refrain from 
an act that others may consider necessary because he 
fears it will result in ill-feeling or embarrassment on 
the part of another. Such behavior is described in the 
language of the Kabbalists as ipa the 

kindness within kindness i.e., kindness for its own 
sake, as an overriding value. 

The chesed -person may be driven by a fear; he 
may examine himself critically asking, 'Perhaps my 
kind instincts fall short so that I have not done 
enough. If I were as dedicated to kindness as I should 
be, I would not have rested when I did, or limited my 
largesse as I did, or set priorities as I did'. This is 
known as ipng# iTTQ}, strength within kindness. 

Or the chesed -person may refine his kind instincts 
in the crucible of truth: 'Is my kindness real or 
imagined? In my desire to help a needy family, would 
they best be served if I give them money or if I give 
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The gevurah- 
person may seek to 
multiply his acts of 
kindness. 
Or the instinct may 
be so powerful that 
the gevurah-person 
refrains from the 
apparently 
desirable. Or he 
may subject his 
own introspectivve 
nature to the 
ultimate test of 
truth. 


The tiferes -person 
may seek his 
greatest fulfillment 
in the service of 
other people. 

Or he may be 
restrained by a 
fear. Or his 
dedication to truth 
may be such that 
he will refuse to be 
swerved. 


them food? Would the family benefit most if I chan¬ 
nel my assistance through the husband, or through 
the wife, or should it be given through both? What 
would serve them best — charity to relieve their anx¬ 
iety or a loan to salvage their pride and maintain their 
initiative. Such is known as ipnau/ rnKpn, stolen- 

» ■ a ■ ■ i * " 

dor [i.e., truth] within kindness. 

The gevurah -person too, is not one-dimensional. 
In his fear of inadequately discharging his respon¬ 
sibilities, he may seek to multiply his acts of 
kindness because he knows that, as a Jew, he is 
obligated to help others. Thus, a person who by 
nature is entirely unsympathetic, even callous, to the 
needs of others may organize and direct major works 
of charity. He does so not because his emotions re¬ 
quire it of him, but because his sense of reponsibility 
— the mainstay of his personality — demands it of 
him. This is rnmaatf ipn, kindness within strength, 
i.e., kindness resulting from strength. 

Or the instinct for self-evaluation and self- 
criticism may be so powerful that the gevurah- 
person, demanding perfection of himself, refrains 
from the apparently desirable because he is unsure of 
his inner motives, because he feels that he will not do 
justice to the obligation incumbent upon him, 
because he fears that an intended good deed might 
have the opposite effect. This is an expression of 
rnmau/ rnma, strength within strength. 

Or he may subject his own introspective nature to 
the ultimate test of truth, striking a balance between 
his responsibilities to himself and his responsiveness 
to others, between the desirability of perfection and 
the necessity of accomplishment. This is rntjpii 
rnmaa#, splendor within strength. 

The tiferes -person seeks the path of truth, but this 
path, too, has more than one parallel lane. The 
honest, fair person recognizes the obligation to share 
with others, and his desire to find truth may motivate 
him to seek his greatest fulfillment in the service of 

other people. This is rnttann# ipn, kindness with- 

* ® ■ ■■■■■* 

in splendor. 
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Or he may be restrained by a fear that, in his 
choice of a particular action or way of life, he has not 
chosen wisely, or that he may be involved with peo¬ 
ple or in situations that will have the effect of 
diluting his honesty. Thus, his zeal for truth may 
cause doubt and intensive self-examination. This is 
roton:?^ rnma, strength within splendor. 

Or his dedication to truth may be such that he will 
see the path of truth and refuse to be swerved by any 
extraneous considerations — he wants truth for the 

sake of truth. This is mKDn, splendor 

•• »* - ■ - *• .' | 
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within splendor. 


The Human 
Challenge 


The physical act 
may be the same 
for all, but it is not 
performed by 
unthinking 
automatons. 


One may wonder how these nine courses — and the 
infinite variations persisting within them — are 
significantly different. After all, isn't the behavior of 
the righteous Jew defined by the Shulchan Aruch 
and aren't his responsibilities already spelled out? 
Such a question betrays a failure to dig beneath the 
surface of human motivation, for there are indeed as 
many nuances to personality make-up as there are 
people on earth. The Torah speaks to all of them 
even when the course of action is as unambiguous as 
the eating of matzah on the evening of Passover, the 
recitation of a blessing, or the avoidance of labor on 
the Sabbath. The physical act may be the same 
for all, but it is not performed by unthinking 
automatons. How much more so is this true when 
one is engaged iA the performance of commandments 
that by their very nature engage the intellecutal and 
emotional faculties. 

The recitation of Sh'ma whereby one accepts upon 
himself the yoke of God's heavenly reign cannot be 
divorced from the individuality of the person sub¬ 
mitting himself to God's will. The scholar whose 
greatest love is to sit at his tractate and engage the 
thought of the great commentators of history and the 
person whose heart goes out to the sick and needy, 
both recite the same Sh'ma and accept the yoke of 
the same King. But if each remains with what he 
loves best in any case — the one with his studies 
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How is one to 
understand himself 
and his role 
sincerely and 
objectively enough 
to see through the 
conflict and find 
the proper course ? 


God's service 
requires far deeper 
analysis and more 
intensive self- 
perfection than 
that provided by 
the easy way of 
first defining one's 
own desires and 
then decorating 
them with a 
philosophy. 


oblivious to the obligation to help others, and the 
other with his charity caseload oblivious to the re¬ 
quirement to study Torah — then each, to a subtle 
but very real extent, has accepted upon himself the 
obligation to obey God's will in the areas to which he 
is already pre-disposed. 

Obviously, the greatest commandment is the 
study of Torah; each individual is required also to 
serve God in accordance with his unique mission by 
utilizing all the skills, talent, and resources with 
which he had been endowed by the Creator, for all of 
them are the tools given him to make possible the 
performance of his assigned task. How is one to 
resolve the frequent conflict between one duty and 
the other? Or, better said, how is one to understand 
himself and his role sincerely and objectively enough 
to see through the conflict and find the proper 
course? And how is he to avoid the trap of the 
natural human instinct — frequently a synonym for 
the inn “lir. Evil Inclination, — to clothe what he 

“TV" * 

would prefer to do in the rational garb of what he is 
obligated to do? How simple for the indulgent person 
to relegate his books to the function of decorating his 
bookcase while he pursues business success 'because 
that way I'll have the financial security to study 
Torah myself and support worthy institutions — 
eventually .' Or how simple for the essentially selfish 
person to say that he cannot leave his studies despite 
the claims of fellows in distress 'because Torah 
comes before all.' 

Of course there must be people who are able and 
willing to support the community, and, of course the 
very soul of the people is the Torah and blessed are 
those who are ready to give up all material oppor¬ 
tunity to study it. But it is also true that God's service 
requires far deeper analysis and more intensive self- 
perfection than that provided by the easy way of first 
defining one's own desires and then decorating them 
with a philosophy. 
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III. Danger and Development 


Fulfillment 

and 

Interaction 


Spiritual growth 
involves the 
tension of 
conflicting forces. 
The recipient earns 
the gratitude of the 
giver for having 
made possible the 
act of chesed. 


The strongest basis 
of unified, 
harmonious living 
is the ability and 
wish to share with 
others — and to 
become enriched 
through sharing. 


TTor someone to realize his potential, he must know 
his own strengths and weaknesses, and under¬ 
stand whether he is primarily motivated by chesed, 
gevurah, or tiferes. He must then recognize the pos¬ 
sibilities and dangers of each course, then seek to 
maximize the former and minimize the latter. And he 
must create within himself a synthesis of all three. 

Spiritual growth involves the tension of con¬ 
flicting forces. The chesed- person, by definition, is 
giving and self-effacing. His goal is to satisfy the 
need of another. Rather than hoard for himself, he 
opens his heart and hand. But by giving he receives 
as well, both in terms of the personal satisfaction and 
sense of accomplishment, and in terms of the 
spiritual growth engendered by his generosity. Thus, 
the recipient earns the gratitude of the giver, for hav¬ 
ing made possible the act of chesed. As our Sages 
taught: 

•»ayn ^ayn oy ntyly rpon byo# man *inv> 

man byo oy ntyiy 

More than the householder does for the 
pauper, the pauper does for the house¬ 
holder f Vayikra Rabba 34:10). 

oik i^k n^K lb pKty oik ba 
Any man who has no wife is not a man 
(Yevamos 63a). 

The giver and the receiver fulfill one another. 
Whether in the have and have-not, or in the 
husband-wife relationship, the strongest basis of u- 
nified, harmonious living is the ability and wish to 
share with others — and to become enriched through 
sharing. This brings in its train a growing and inten¬ 
sifying awareness that people are different and that 
they complement one another; that no individual is 
perfect, but that the community, by melding diverse 
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Acquiring 
In Order to 

Give 

The man with an 
abundance of 
Torah knowledge 
cannot fulfill his 
responsibility of 
chesed by freely 
dispensing nickels 
while refusing to 
share his 
knowledge. 


Only by giving 
what is of value to 
the giver does he 
enrich the receiver 
and , /n turn, 
become enriched 
by having 
contributed to the 
common store of 
mutual 
development. 


outlooks and capabilities into a single unit, can ap¬ 
proach a degree of perfection that is beyond the 
capacity of any of its individual components. Such a 
thriving, mutually fulfilling community of interests 
woven together into a fabric of chesed-induced har¬ 
mony and development gives each of its members 
opportunities for spiritual growth that are denied the 
cloistered, introverted seeker of self-perfection. 

But man can give only what he has. The man with an 
abundance of Torah knowledge and spiritual insight 
but a paucity of funds cannot fulfill his respon¬ 
sibility of chesed by freely dispensing nickels and 
pennies while refusing to share his knowledge. 
Conversely, the man rich in worldly goods but poor 
in Torah cannot carry out his obligations by freely 
dispensing advice and criticism but hoarding his 
wealth. To act in that manner, obviously, is not 
generous but mendacious; it displays a zeal not to 
give but to withhold, for it limits the giving to the in¬ 
consequential, to that which is of little use to the 
giver while clearly demonstrating to the recipient, 
'What you need of me I shall not give you; what is 
useless to me, you are free to take.' That there are, 
unfortunately, so many people who flatter 
themselves by giving away fluff is merely an indica¬ 
tion of the successful wiles of inn the Evil 

- T 

Inclination's talent to dress sinners as saints, for it is 
far more pleasant and self-serving — and dangerous 
— for someone to dignify misdeeds as excursions into 
the heavenly spheres than to label them as what they 
are. 

No — the chesed -person must give what he pos¬ 
sesses. The magnate must give money, the mechanic 
must give skill, the sage must give insight, the 
scholar must give Torah. Only by giving what is of 
value to the giver does he enrich the receiver and, in 
turn, become enriched by having contributed to the 
common store of mutual development. Scavengers 
eagerly await spring-cleaning time when the well-to- 
do discard still useful items. Surely the poor family 
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Those who help 
others only at 
minimum cost to 
themselves can 
hardly be 
considered chesed 

people. 


Rabbi Yisrael 
Salanter used to 
praise an innkeeper 
as a practitioner of 
chesed: 'He must 
charge in order to 
earn his livelihood, 
but that does not 
detract from the 
good he does!' 


that finds serviceable furniture on a sidewalk has 
gained and the wealthy family that is redecorating 
has been the instrument of good. Furthermore, the 
desire for chesed surely finds expression in giving 
thought to how even so self-serving an end as 
purchasing new furniture can have the beneficial by¬ 
product of assisting the less fortunate. Nevertheless, 
those who help others only at minimum cost to 
themselves can hardly be considered chesed-people. 

This does not mean that the help must always be 
gratis. The person who earns his livelihood by exer¬ 
cising a laboriously cultivated skill cannot be ex¬ 
pected to forgo his primary means of providing for 
himself and his family — nor should he. But there are 
ways to sell a product or charge for a service, and still 
be a giver. The grocer who earns a good living, but 
feels a responsibility to serve his customers honestly 
and faithfully, is giving even while he rings up his 
sale. The financial advisor who earns far more than 
his clients, but who conscientiously extends himself 
to ensure that their capital is invested where it will 
best serve their needs rather than his, is providing a 
service despite his own commission. The same holds 
true for the Torah scholar, the doctor, and the 
shoemaker. Of course there is often an obligation to 
help others without thought of personal gain, but the 
chesed-pe rson does not cease to be a giver even while 
engaged in the pursuit of profit, as long as his first 
concern is that he give. 

Rabbi Yisrael Salanter used to praise an inn keeper 
as a practitioner of chesed. When his students 
protested that the man was charging for his services, 
Rabbi Yisrael replied, 

'He must charge in order to earn his livelihood, but 
that does not detract from the good he does!' 

Giving, however, is not enough. For his own 
perfection, the chesed-pe rson must also develop 
gevurah instincts: he must look inward as well as 
outward, and to do so is by no means an exercise in 
selfishness. People are not stagnant; and even their 
obligation to others dictates that they facilitate per- 
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To become a bigger 
person requires a 
selfish focus upon 
oneself. What am l 
lacking? How can l 
improve? As a 
result of this 
gevurah 
preoccupation, one 
has new riches to 
bestow in his 
parallel role as a 
ches ed-person. 


The trait that 
provides the power 
and balance is 
tiferes, the 
splendor of truth. 


sonal growth so that they may be better able to help 
others. To become a bigger person requires a selfish 
focus upon oneself. What am I lacking? How can I 
improve? What school is best for me? What study 
companion can best stimulate me? Where should I 
pray? Whom should I seek out as a friend — and 
whom should I avoid? How can I go higher on the 
ladder of Divine Service? How can I best absorb a 
Torah outlook until it is part of my emotional as well 
as intellectual make-up? 

This concentration on self-development results in 
spiritual attainments just as, channeled in a different 
way, similar concentration can bring business or 
professional success with all its rewards. Having 
gained a new store of Torah knowledge, fear of God, 
and spiritual insight — or professional standing, ex¬ 
pertise, and financial resources — as a result of this 
gevurah preoccupation, one has new riches to bestow 
in his parallel role as a chesed- person. 

The human being who runs both lanes of this race 
— neglecting neither chesed nor gevurah, looking 
both outward and inward — is the most faithful ser¬ 
vant of God, himself, and the community. But how is 
one to navigate his personal course in the human tur¬ 
moil of constant obstacles, opportunities,tempta¬ 
tions, triumphs, and failures? How is he to discern 
the call of true conscience from the mirage conjured 
up by self-interest masquerading as responsibility? 
Even more — what is to provide the initiative to em¬ 
bark and persevere on this endless course which al¬ 
lows no complacent respite? 

The trait that provides the power and balance is 
tiferes, the splendor of truth. The possibility of 
achieving it was given to man in the form of Torah, 
God's own wisdom distilled from the world of the 
loftiest spheres to provide the formula for life on 
earth. 
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IV. Traits of the Patriarchs 


Dangers of 
Chesed 


Not until Jacob's 
work was done was 

Israel's 
'Fatherhood' stage 
complete. 
Abraham's chesed 
and Isaac's gevurah 
both contained the 
seeds of mortal 
danger. 


Unbridled kindness 
can lead to results 
that are perversions 
of the generous 
spirit that inspired 

it. 


As we have seen, Abraham represents chesed, for 
‘** , the decisive factor in Abraham's personality was 
the unceasing urge to help others. Isaac represents 
gevurah , for his prime trait was the introspective, 
self-critical fear of God that sought constantly to 
purify his motives and perfect his deeds. Jacob — the 
last of the Patriarchs — represents tiferes, for he was 
the weaver of the triple thread that eternally com¬ 
bined chesed and gevurah with truth as embodied in 
Torah. Not until Jacob's work was done was Israel's 
'Fatherhood' stage complete, for until then, the 
national future was not secure. Abraham's chesed 
and Isaac's gevurah both contained the seeds of mor¬ 
tal danger, for although each of them had taken his 
own primary characteristic and nurtured, guided, 
chiseled, and polished it into a spiritual masterpiece, 
it was not yet enough. There is a danger in chesed 
and a danger in gevurah. 

The single-minded determination to help others 
requires one to ignore his personal needs. It requires 
total humility, for if one's own status, dignity, and 
comfort matter, then he will stand ahead of others. 
Even if his own desire for fulfillment can be achieved 
only by winning recognition as the unselfish protec¬ 
tor of the weak, then his kindness is tarnished by an 
inherently selfish need to use the deficiencies of 
others as stepping stones to the attainment of his 
own ends. Or the zeal to obtain funds for charity can 
lead to excessive giving and borrowing. 

Unbridled kindness can lead to results that are 
perversions of the generous spirit that inspired it. 
King Saul felt compassion for Agag, king of Amalek, 
and allowed him to live, in defiance of the heavenly 
command transmitted to him by the prophet Samuel. 
Another generation of Amalek was born and even- 
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The indulgent wish 
to give pleasure can 
degenerate into the 
immorality that 
equates sin with 
love and filth with 

flowers. 


tually Haman descended from Saul's 'kindness' (see 
Overview, the Book of Esther, Artscroll ed.). The 
Torah describes incest as chesed, for the indulgent 
wish to give pleasure can degenerate into the im¬ 
morality that equates sin with love and filth with 
flowers. 


Control and 
Indulgence 


The Two 
Thousand Years of 
Torah began with 
Abraham's 
initiation of 
Charanite converts. 

Abraham utilized 
every ounce of his 
chesed for good, 
but he also 
harnessed its 
potential for 
excess. 


Such are the dangers of uncontrolled chesed. 
Nevertheless chesed is good, it is sublime. God 
created the universe in order to provide the conditons 
that make His own kindness possible. The election of 
His chosen people waited twenty generations and 
two thousand years until the advent of the Patriarch 
who was, is, and shall always remain the epitome of 
kindness. Let us not fail to recognize, however, that 
Abraham's kindness was not unbounded by princi¬ 
ple. When God's will demanded it, he could set aside 
his personal inclinations. When necessary, he could 
take up arms against the abductors of Lot and expel 
Hagar and Ishmael. He was in control of his chesed 
and not vice-versa, he said yes not because he was 
too weak to say no; he took his natural predilection 
toward kindness and utilized as a God-serving, not a 
self -serving vehicle. That was the greatness of 
Abraham. 

A man with his nature could have become a crony 
of the licentious kings of Egypt and Canaan among 
whom he lived — for isn't immorality, too, a possible 
by-product of unchanneled kindness? His compas¬ 
sionate spirit could have found a place in his 
household for greedy Lot, murderous Ishmael, and 
idolatrous Hagar. Haven't many great and potential¬ 
ly great people been undone by an inability to be un¬ 
compromisingly strong in the face of entreaties by 
their loved ones? 

It is not incidental that the emergence of the Two 
Thousand Years of Torah began with Abraham's in¬ 
itiation of Charanite converts to the teachings of the 
Torah (see above). Abraham utilized every ounce of 
his chesed for good, but he also harnessed its poten¬ 
tial for excess. He took Torah — the ultimate truth — 
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God wanted Isaac 
to forge a path all 
his own. Isaac was 
endowed with the 
archetypal gevurah 
personality. But 
Ishmael broke no 
new spiritual 
paths. He perverted 
kindness into 
indulgence. 


Strength 

and 

Selfishness 


The gevurah- 
person must 
temper his nature 
with chesed in 
order to attain 
perfection. 
Otherwise, he can 
become an evil, 
rapacious monster. 


and allowed it to guide him to gevurah when called 
for, resulting in his product of iprra# rni*Qn, the 
chesed personality that won fulfillment. 

He had two sons, both of whom were heirs to his 
chesed teaching. During this embrionic era in Israel's 
development when the seeds of the entire national 
future were being sown, God wanted Isaac to forge a 
path all his own. Isaac was endowed with the 
archetypal gevurah personality. But Ishmael broke 
no new spiritual paths. He saw Abraham's kindness, 
but he failed to perceive the steel which underlay it, 
the principle which directed it. His challenge, like 
Abraham's was to face the test of chesed and arm 
himself with tpnpv? mwa, the strength within 

v ^ * 

kindness, that would result in mNQn, the 

9 ■■■■ m ■■ m ■ ■ ' 

■ ■ a ■ ■ • ■ 

splendor of truth that could be developed within 
kindness to create the human masterpiece of an 
Abraham. But Ishmael failed. He perverted kindness 
into indulgence, a degeneracy that found apt expres¬ 
sion when he descended with his mother to licentious 
Egypt, eventually to found a nation distinguished for 
lust, so dedicated to the satisfaction of its passion 
that it is quite ready to kill and plunder in its service. 

Isaac sublimated his trait just as Abraham had sub¬ 
limated his. But in gevurah, too, there is a danger. 
The inward-looking person, dedicated to self- 
perfection can become obsessed with his own needs 
with the result *that other people become inconse¬ 
quential, even contemptible, in his eyes. If his own 
development is paramount, then he can come to 
regard others as his tools, meant to serve him, to be 
used by him. The gevurah- person must temper his 
nature with chesed in order to attain perfection. 
Otherwise, he can become an evil, rapacious 
monster. 

Isaac had two sons. Jacob was heir to Isaac's 
gevurah and Abraham's chesed. From his youth he 
was dweller in the tents of Torah. When he departed 
from Isaac and Rivkah to found his own home, he 
secluded himself for fourteen years in the Academy 
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where he immersed himself uncompromisingly, in- 
defatigably into the sea of Torah. With his passion 
for truth, he formed the perfect blend of attributes 
and became the final Patriarch, father of the family 
without blemish. 


Esau inherited his 
father's strength 
without his 
grandfather's 
compassion and 
without his 
brother's quest for 
truthful splendor. 


But Esau was different. He inherited his father's 
strength without his grandfather's compassion and 
without his brother's quest for truthful splendor. 
The result was the viciously selfish person who 
became the embodiment of callousness and disregard 
for others. Esau was a murderer because he deemed 


the lives of others to be too insignificant to stand in 
the way of his desires. Arrogance, cruelty, plunder, 
murder — all these are characteristics of Esau the 


strong, Esau the unbridled. Because Jacob was the 
ultimate in good, Esau was the ultimate in evil — 
resulting in his eternal war against all that Israel 
represents down through the ages. (This concept will 
be discussed at length in the Overview to Toldos.) 


V. God is Master 


Abraham's 

Contrib¬ 

ution 


DTK rpn Kb oblyn nx rrnpn ton# ni*n 

T T T T ▼ T I T T V 

•jliK itopi tarnnK to# ly ]Uk iiopip 
From the day the Holy One Blessed be He 
created the universe there was no one who 
called Him, 'Lord' [lit. Master ] until our 
father, Abraham, came and called him, 
'Lord' (Berachos 7b). 


The universe was 
created so that 
people would 
recognize that 
Hashem is One and 
that all emanates 
from Him and 
functions in 
accordance with 
His will. 


T h < various Names of God did not come into being 
with the creation of the universe, and certainly 
they were not coined by human beings. His Names 
are eternal just as He is eternal. The universe was 
created so that even in this mixture of good and evil, 
spiritual and material, people would come to 
recognize that HASHEM is One and that all emanates 
from Him and functions in accordance with His will. 
When Abraham came upon the scene, mankind 
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The next morning 
when the sun re¬ 
appeared, 
Abraham 
recognized the 
truth 

D’n^KH Kin 'ix 

■ V 

Hashem is the God. 

Abraham called 
Hashem iIik, 

Master — and no 
one had ever done 
so before. None 
had so enthroned 
Hashem as had 
Abraham. 


recognized a multiplicity of gods, one for each aspect 
of the universe — one for light, one for darkness, one 
for fertility, one for vegetation and so on ad in¬ 
finitum. There might be an tonbKl KnbK, a God of 
gods, an ultimate Creator, but He was far removed 
from the daily life of the planet. Abraham himself, at 
the age of only three, began his philosophical search 
for meaning with this same trend of thought, un¬ 
doubtedly as a result of the conditioning he had 
received from his environment. 

'Who is God,' he wondered. He saw the sun rise 
and bathe the earth in its brilliant light. The sun 
must be god,' he proclaimed. But at night the sun 
gave away to the moon and young Abraham 
'realized' that the moon must be god. The next morn¬ 
ing when the sun re-appeared, Abraham recognized 
the truth — cnbKn Kin 'n, HASHEM is the God, 

a ■ 

there had to be one Master of the universe and it is 
He alone Who rules it every moment of every day. 

Abraham called HASHEM, 'pi#, Master' — and no 
one had ever done so before. There had been 
righteous people on earth before him, people who 
had heard the word of God and served Him, but none 
had so enthroned HASHEM as Master of every aspect 
of existence as had Abraham. In a truly astounding 
gesture of reward, God reciprocated: 

rptttony ’awb M nlNb dkj ninra mb 

■ t ' ■ ■ ■ ^ ; ; ■ y - 

.rpbjnb n^in T3’* 

To David, a psalm. The words of 
HASHEM: To My master, sit at My right; 
until I set your enemies as a stool for your 
feet (Psalms 110:1). 

Midrash Shocher Tov interprets the psalm as a 
praise of gratitude said by God to Abraham. God 
speaks to Abraham and calls him, 'My Master!' The 
Midrash continues 

Rabbi Reuven said, 'The nations were in a 
slumber that prevented them from coming 
under the wing of God's Presence. Who 
aroused them to come ... Abraham! ... 
And not only the nations did Abraham 
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rouse, but [the concept of] kindness was 
asleep and he aroused it. How? He opened 
an inn and invited passersby. 


Cod's Debt 


God called him My 
Master, because he 
had presented God 
with a gift that 
even He in all His 
infinite power, 
could not fashion 
for Himself. 


Abraham's desire 
for the riches and 
pleasures of this 
world became even 
more shriveled and 
withered as he 
advanced further 
into the holiness of 
God's Land and 
command. 


God Himself was indebted to Abraham because, un¬ 
til he proclaimed Him as Master, the purpose of 
Creation had been frustrated. God created the uni¬ 
verse so that man would perceive Him and serve Him 
despite the distractions of material existence. Until 
Abraham's time, the world had spun in a downward 
spiral of apathy and sin; creation had failed, lost 
meaning, served no purpose. Then Abraham re¬ 
vealed new vistas of recognition that HASHEM was 
everywhere and controlled everything. What is 
more, he would be father to a nation that would carry 
on his mission of standing up to skeptics and 
enemies until the day when all would acknowledge 
its message and accept its teaching. Of course, 
Abraham could be called master of mankind because, 
whether they realized or not, they owed their ex¬ 
istence to him. But that was not all. God called him 
My Master, because he had presented God with a 
gift that even He in all His infinite power, could not 
fashion for Himself. For even God cannot guarantee 
that man's mind and heart would choose truth over 
evil, light over darkness, spirit over flesh, love of 
God over love of pleasure, recognition that the 
Master is God and not whatever inexorable force 
happens to find favor in the eyes of any current 
generation of non-believers. 

Abraham totally negated the chimera of material 
'reality.' After leaving Charan and arriving in Eretz 
Yisrael Abraham traveled southward, 
na;?n (12:9). The word 3^3, south, also means dry, 
withered — for that reason the desert was called 
Negev. Abraham's desire for the riches and pleasures 
of this world became ever more shriveled and 
withered as he advanced further into the holiness of 
God's Land and command (see Overview, Eretz 
Yisrael and Sodom). Stripping away the mask of 
physicality, he perceived more and more the 
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Abraham was the 
one who made God 
'Master,' and 
because he 
accomplished what 
God had awaited 
vainly for two 
thousand years, 
God called him 
'master.' 


Godliness that underlay all of existence. The more he 
perceived, the more he continued his travels in 

the direction of further and deeper realization that 
physical reality was an empty facade with the result 
that the enemies of spirituality held no sway over 
him. They became his footstool, mere utensils for the 
mission of deriving light from darkness. 

Thus Abraham was the one who made God 
'Master/ and because he accomplished what God 
had awaited vainly for two thousand years, God 
called him 'master' (Bais Y aakov, p. 87). 


Adam and 
Circum¬ 
cision 


Before Abraham 
could become the 
father of Israel, he 
had to sanctify 
himself through 
circumcision. 


It was this new dimension of service to God based on 
all-embracing recognition that made Abraham the 
successor to Adam as the father of God's nation. Had 
Adam not sinned, all humanity would have borne the 
mantle; that privelege having been forfeited by 
Adam, it remained for someone to emerge who 
would be worthy ( Derech HASHEM: see Overview to 
Bereishis). Before Abraham could become the father 
of Israel, he had to sanctify himself through circum¬ 
cision. The sequence of chapter 17 makes it clear that 
the final gift of the Land and the gift of offspring — 
the nation and its home — were dependent upon cir¬ 
cumcision. From the words of the Sages, we see that 
circumcision was a critical indication of a loyalty to 
God that transcended the limitations of the flesh — 
and even the strictness of natural law. 


Adam was born circumcised (Avos d'Rabbi Nos- 
son 2:5), but after he disobeyed God by eating from 
the forbidden tree, his physiognomy changed: Rabbi 
Yitzchok said that he extended his foreskin and 
covered his circumcision (Sanhedrin 38b). 

The term nb“iy, surplusage or foreskin, wherever 
it appears in Scripture, refers to a barrier standing in 
the way of a beneficial result. The fruits of trees in 
Eretz Yisrael are forbidden for the first three years; 
people are barred from deriving any benefits from 
them. They are called nb^y. A person's resistance to 
repentance, the product of sinful behavior that in- 
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Circumcision 
teaches that man 
must rise above 
nature, 


Adam was born 
circumcised but, by 
succumbing to sin 
and imbibing evil, 

he was 
instrumental in 
creating a barrier 
between himself 
and holiness. 


sulates him against the call to a higher existence, is 
called the surplusage of the heart. It is 

clear that the foreskin, too, is a barrier to holiness 
(see comm, to 17:11). 

Circumcision teaches that man must rise above 
nature. The seven days of the week symbolize the 
rule of natural forces, for the physical world was 
created in seven days. Milah , circumcision, is per¬ 
formed on the eighth day of a child's life to sym¬ 
bolize that it represents the goal of rising above 
nature. Adam was born circumcised for he was a 
superior being (see Overview to Bereishis), but he 
failed to maintain his lofty standing. By succumbing 
to sin and imbibing evil, he fell prey to the natural 
forces that should have been his servants. He was in¬ 
strumental in creating a barrier between himself and 
holiness. Having set his sights downward toward 
earth, he could no longer look to the heavens as he 
was created to do. The barrier of the spirit which he 
had erected was mirrored in his body as the symbol 
of his closeness to God, his circumcision, was 
covered by a barrier of flesh. 

Abraham tore down the barriers. He saw God 
everywhere, miracles were natural for him, natural 
abstractions withered away. He placed himself above 
the rule of the seven days. God recognized this 
change in his spiritual essence by giving him the 
commandment of circumcision (Maharal Chiddushei 
Aggados). 

Perhaps it was in recognition of this overriding 
symbolism that Abraham refrained from circumcis¬ 
ing himself before being specifically commanded to 
do so, unlike other commandments which he ful¬ 
filled voluntarily (see later Overview, Eretz Y israel — 
The Supremacy of the Land). Because circumcision 
represented God's acknowledgment that the barrier 
caused by Adam's sin had been removed, Abraham 
could not perform it without a specific command. 
Circumcision without the inner portents of the deed 
would have no more value than removing some flesh 
from the elbow or shoulder. Only God could testify 
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that Abraham had become worthy of the deed in all 
its meaning, that he had become father of the nation 
that would fulfill the failed hope of Adam. 

VI. Fathers of History 


Parents 


The Patriarchs set 
down the moral 
principles and 
character traits by 
which Jews would 
live and be 
distinguished. 


There are 
prophecies which 
are dependent 
upon the merit of 
the recipient. But a 
prophecy 
accompanied by a 
symbolic act, 
cannot be 
abrogated. 


*"The 'fatherhood' role of the Patriarchs was implicit 
x in virtually every step they took, every deed they 
performed. Ramban (12:6) lays down the rule that is 
pivotal in understanding the narrative of the 
Patriarchs: 

D’jab 'pT’D nirmb y-pKtf nra ba 

- t - lx t t t - t 

Everything that happened to the Patriarchs 
is a portent for the children. 

The Patriarchs embodied in their words and deeds 
the entire, still unfolding course of Jewish history. 
Even more significant, they set down the moral prin¬ 
ciples and character traits by which Jews would live 
and be distinguished. 

There are prophecies which are dependent upon 
the merit of the recipient. So long as he, or his 
descendants, remain worthy of the divine promise, 
so long will it be carried out. The Jews who left Egypt 
should have entered Eretz Yisrael after receiving the 
Torah and remaining in the wilderness for a relative¬ 
ly brief period. They sinned and as result the nation 
remained in the* desert for forty years and the adult 
generation which left Egypt was not granted the 
privilege of entering the Land. Similarly we find 
Abraham asking how he can be sure that his descen¬ 
dants will inherit the Land (15:8). As some commen¬ 
tators explain (see comm.) he was afraid that future 
generations would not be sufficiently righteous to 
merit fulfillment of the prophecy on their behalf. 
Jacob, too, feared that his own righteousness was in¬ 
adequate to earn God's help in saving him from 
Esau's murderous army (32:11). 

But a prophecy accompanied by a symbolic act, 
cannot be abrogated. This doctrine is enunciated by 
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Heaven and 

Earth 


Abraham stopped 

at Shechem in 
* 

order to pray for 
his children. Who 
knew better than 
Abraham how to 
pray and what 
prayer could 
accomplish? 


Abraham directed 
his prayers to the 
essential Shechem, 
the spiritual area 
where the young 
Simeon and Levi 
must be strong. 


Ramban who goes on to show how events of 
Abraham's life must be understood as prophetic 
symbols guaranteeing future blessings for his 
descendants (12:6). Other commentators follow 
Ramban's lead in searching the story of the 
Partriarchs for clues to the future of their children. 
Following, we will list a few of those interpretations 
and insights. 

The first city on Abraham's course through the Land 
was Shechem. Rashi notes that Shechem was to be a 
place of extreme danger for his grandchildren. There, 
Jacob's daughter Dinah was abducted and violated 
and there Simeon and Levi waged war against the en¬ 
tire city to free their sister and punish the wrong¬ 
doers. Abraham stopped at Shechem in order to pray 
for his children. Who knew better than Abraham 
how to pray and what prayer could accomplish? He 
knew that every place on earth is a physical fascimile 
of its spiritual equivalent in heaven. Thus, the Sages 
speak of a Holy Temple on high that will descend to 
earth when the deeds of Israel merit it: the Third 
Temple may be built by workmen with stone and 
beams, but even that will be only a physical 
representation of the ultimate world of the spirit. 
There is a Jerusalem on high. 

The city of Shechem, too, is a replica of a spiritual 
concept. Clearly, it is a place of danger for Jews — 
not only Jacob's family, but succeeding generations 
of Jews up to our day have found this to be true. 
Scripture says that Abraham passed through the 
Land DDtp Dipp “jy, until the site of Shechem (12:6). 
The seemingly superfluous word Dlptt, site, indicates 
that Abraham directed his prayers to the essential 
Shechem, the spiritual area where the young Simeon 
and Levi must be strong to succeed in killing every 
man in a large city, even though the Shechemites had 
been weakened by circumcision. 

Simeon and Levi had God's help and the family of 
Jacob was hardly lacking in the merit needed to earn 
such help, but anyone with an appreciation of the 
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Possession , 
Exile , War 

Abraham stopped 
at Shechem to 
represent an 
acquisition of the 
city. And, indeed, 
Shechem was the 
first part of the 
land to come under 
the control of 
Israel. 


Jewish women 
courageously rose 
to the challenge. 
Abraham and 
Sarah had alluded 
to their fate and 
prepared the way 
for them. 


greatness of the Patriarchs must realize that 
Abraham's first prayer in the Land was as potent as 
the swords of his great-grandsons ( Noam Elimelech). 

Ramban adds that Abraham's stop-over at Shechem 
alluded to and influenced another phenomenon of 
the future. His brief encampment there symbolized 
the first act of possession: Abraham stopped at 
Shechem to represent an acquisition of the city. And, 
indeed, Shechem, as the conquest of Simeon and 
Levi, was the first part of the Land to come under the 
control of Israel. It was not a conquest that they 
maintained, for Jacob and his family left Shechem as 
soon as Dinah was rescued and the skirmish with the 
inhabitants was successfully concluded. This, too, is 
foreshadowed in our verse for it concludes 

TN, the Canaanites were then in the Land: 

* ▼ TP 

although Abraham occupied Shechem, he could not 
keep it as yet for the time of Canaanite control was 
not over. Nevertheless, he was a prophet whose sym¬ 
bol of acquisition paved the way for future reality. 

Soon after arriving in the Land, Abraham faced a 
famine which forced him to travel to Egypt for a 
brief sojourn. There he and his household were saved 
from famine, but Pharaoh abducted Sarah and at¬ 
tempted unsuccessfully to seduce her. Again, the 
deeds of the Patriarchs are a symbol for their 
children. In the time of Jacob, a hunger in Canaan 
would drive him and his family into Egypt where 
they would be exiled. The immoral Egyptians would 
have designs on Jewish women: only the male 
children were to be murdered. But Jewish women 
courageously rose to the challenge and remained as 
chaste as their mother Sarah. Abraham and Sarah 
had alluded to their fate and prepared the way for 
them. (Ramban). 

Abraham's first permanent settlement in the Land 
was at Hebron (13:18). He was still living there when 
God told him IKY 1 , D'qbni, and kings will des¬ 
cend from you (17:6), and when He was promised 
that Sarah, too, would be blessed with a royal 
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Only in Hebron 
were they promised 
that kings would 
descend from them. 

They were 
promised royalty in 
the site of royalty. 


lineage: r»n? H3 rpn n^y ■qbo, kings of nations will be 
from her (17:16). Abraham and Sarah had been 
promised offspring on other occasions, but only in 
Hebron were they promised that kings would des¬ 
cend from them — this was a portent that in Hebron 
the greatest of all kings, David, would assume his 
throne. They were promised royalty at the site of 
royalty (Niflaos MiToras Hashem). 


Irrevocable 

Covenant 


By appearing to 
him and making 
the unalterable 
covenant with him, 
God ratified this 
conquest. 


After Abraham's conquest of the four kings (ch . 14. 
See Overview, The Four Monarchies for the 
significance of the kings and the war), God appeared 
to him again with a renewed promise that the Land 
would belong to his children. Then, however, the 
promise was accompanied by a covenant and thereby 
made irrevocable (see comm. to Covenant Between 
the Parts, 15:9-21), for a covenantal promise by God 
is not subject to change even if the recipient is un¬ 
deserving. Abraham had just completed a war 
against the kings who symbolized the conquerors of 
the future. His pursuit of them had taken him 
throughout the length from Sodom in the south to 
Dan in the north. The places mentioned in the nar¬ 
rative of his victory are found again in Numbers and 
Deuteronomy in the listing of the territory of Israel. 
By his war and triumph, Abraham had physically 
demonstrated the possession that was to take legal 
effect in the future. 

By appearing to him and making the unalterable 
covenant with him, God ratified this conquest and 
demonstrated to Abraham that his triumph was 
much more than an isolated success unrelated to his 
destiny. God's concluding words were ’rina TjjHTb 
nmn y“)Nn _ ni<, to your seed have I given this Land 
(15:18). Note the use of the past tense, — the Land 
had been given, because Abraham had already ac¬ 
quired it. 

[This interpretation would follow Ramban who 
holds that the Covenant chronologically followed the 
War of the Kings. According to Rashi based on Seder 
Olam, however, the Covenant took place when 
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Three Lives 
Three Eras 


The tale is not yet 
complete; events 
yet to unfold will 
surely cast new 
light on the words 
of the pregnant 
chapters of 
Genesis. 


Israel, too, lived in 
distress during the 
early years of its 
national history, 
but it prospered 
and advanced to 
the zenith of 
David's and 
Solomon's reigns. 


Abraham was seventy, many years before the war. 
Even according to Rashi, however, the very fact that 
the Covenant is related out of chronological order 
and placed only following the narrative of the con¬ 
quest of the kings (see comm,), lends support to the 
theory that the successful war constituted acquisition 
— a fact which the Torah 'ratifies' by relating that the 
Land had previously been covenantally promised to 
Abraham's offspring. 

The Oral Torah and the commentaries are replete 
with exegesis on the portentious deeds of the 
Patriarchs. Every event in their lives, every utterance 
of their lips, enwrapped the destiny of their 
posterity, for Jewish history as well as Jewish off¬ 
spring is a product of their fatherhood. Just as com¬ 
mentators through the ages have found the nation's 
history foreshadowed in the narrative of the 
Patriarchs, there is no doubt that the tale is not yet 
complete: events yet to unfold will surely cast new 
light on the words of the pregnant chapters of 
Genesis as more of the future comes to be recognized 
in the allusions of the past. A recitation of even the 
classic writings on the matter would fill tomes; let us 
conclude, however, with the broad sweep taken from 
Maharal's Derech HaChaim (5:4). 

Abraham's life began in suffering and pursuit as 
Nimrod sought to silence his teachings, but from the 
time God plucked him from Ur Kasdim, his life was 
serene, secure, and productive. Israel, too, lived in 
distress during the early years of its national history; 
it was exiled and enslaved to Pharaohs who sought to 
bring about its destruction. But from the time God 
redeemed it from Egypt and pronounced to be His 
first-born son, it prospered and advanced to the 
zenith of David's and Solomon's reigns, to the Tem¬ 
ple, and to the universal respect and acclaim that 
marked the golden years of the First Commonwealth. 

Isaac began life basking in the glow of Abraham's 
eminence. But human illness and physical suffering 
began with Isaac (Bereishis Rabbah 65) as he became 
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But the End of 
Days will bring 
fulfillment and 
vindication. The 
Temple — the 
eternal Temple — 
will stand and 
Israel will be 
reunited in a 
spiritual summit. 


blind in his later years. The eminence of the 
Abrahamitic family, too, declined in Isaac's time (as 
four hundred years of exile began with the birth of 
Isaac who was not accorded the reverence shown 
Abraham (see comm, to 15:13). The middle period of 
Israel's history followed the pattern of Isaac's life: it 
began with the glory of previous greatness, but it 
declined in strife and subjugation as nations con¬ 
quered Eretz Yisrael, extinguished the nation's 'light' 
— the Holy Temple (see Bava Basra 4a) — and exiled 
the people. 

Jacob, the last Patriarch, embodied the final 
chapters of Israel's history. Nearly all of his life was 
a succession of tribulation and anguish until the last 
years of his life when he enjoyed peace and se¬ 
renity in Egypt, his family restored and flourishing 
as it built toward the future redemption and the gift 
of Sinai. As the Talmud expounds in Ta'anis 5a, 
Jacob never died; only his physical shell was 
removed and interred, but the essential Jacob en¬ 
dures in the highest form of spirtual life. So, too, 
Israel. Beset by exile and pogrom, driven from conti¬ 
nent to continent, reviled by foe and pseudo-friend, 
the nation suffers throughout its life. But the End of 
Days will bring fulfillment and vindication. The 
Temple — the eternal Temple — will stand and Israel 
will be reunited in a spiritual summit that will be vin¬ 
dication of all that has gone before, from which the 
rays of Torah will light the world, toward which 
mankind will stream to do His will with a complete 
and sincere heart. 
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An Overview 
The Tests 
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Our father Abraham was tested with ten 
trials and he withstood them all, to 
demostrated how great was Abraham's 
love [for God] (Avos 5:3). 

I. Purpose of Trials 


The 

Difficult 

Question 


God inflicts trials 
for a purpose that 
goes far beyond 
one's normal life- 
experience. 


The concept of 
’trial' as used with 
relation to the 
Patriarchs goes 
infinitely deeper 
than the mere need 
to cope with the 
normal vicissitudes 
and challenges of 

life. 


hat is the purpose of a trial? 

God knows what a person will and will not do. 
He knows a person's capabilities. Further, the Sages 
teach that a person is never tested beyond his 
capabilities: the implication is that a divine test is in¬ 
flicted only upon people of already proven greatness. 
Clearly, God inflicts trials for a purpose that goes far 
beyond one's normal life-experience. The business¬ 
man who takes a crushing loss or forgoes a huge 
profit because *he, and no one else, knows that the 
profitable course of action will violate an obscure 
clause in the Shulchan Aruch, will surely be 
rewarded. He is to be admired, respected, and 
emulated; but his temptation and triumph do not fall 
within the category of 'trial' which was the lot of the 
Patriarchs. Abraham, for example, was an immensely 
wealthy man who surely had business dealings of all 
varieties. He had as much opportunity as the next 
man for sharp dealing, even dishonesty; yet such 
matters are not included among his ten trials. The 
concept of 'trial' as used with relation to the 
Patriarchs goes infinitely deeper than the mere need 
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God's 

Intention 


Cod's test is for the 
benefit of the 
person being 
tested. 


When Cod puts a 
great man to the 
test, it is in order to 
permit him to 
translate potential 
into reality so that 
he becomes even 
greater ... and so 
that he can be 
rewarded. 


to cope with the normal vicissitudes and challenges 
of life. 

King David was told that he was inferior to the 
spiritual level of the Patriarchs because they had 
been tested while he had not been. Vet the agony of 
David's life is graphically and poignantly portrayed 
in the Book of Samuel, the verses of Psalms, the 
countless heart-rending Aggadic references to his 
history. We may well pray that we not face even a 
fraction of David's trials — yet his challenges were 
not considered trials, in the sense of 

Abraham's, Isaac's and Jacob's. ( Sanhedrin 107a). If 
David's life was not a series of tests, than the Torah's 
definition of 'trial' surely involves more than the 
cliches of normal existence. 

Ramban in introducing Abraham's climactic trial, the 
Akeidah of Isaac (see comm, to ch. 22), explains that 
the trial is not for God's benefit, in the sense that 
Vnnnb a teacher may administer a test to evaluate the 
performances of a student. That sort of test is for the 
benefit of the teacher, but God's test is for the benefit 
of the person being tested. God already knows what 
he can and will do. A human being's primary reward 
is not for good potential and fine intentions. This 
world was created to serve as the medium for human 
free-willed performance, and God's reward and 
punishment are reserved primarily for deeds. Just as 
a person is not punished for a sin he was coerced to 
do since the lack of free will on his part renders the 
act null and void in terms of transgression, so too, a 
good but unfulfilled intention is hardly equivalent to 
a deed performed. Thus, when God puts a great man 
to the test, it is in order to permit him to translate 
potential into reality so that he becomes even greater 
for having overcome obstacles in the service of God 
and so that he can be rewarded for the performance 
itself. 

Know that HaSHEM tests [only] the 
righteous; when he knows that the Tzad- 
dik will do His will and He wishes to 
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He will not test the 
wicked who will 
not obey. 


By realizing their 
great potential, the 
righteous fulfill the 
purpose of creation 
— which was that 
man should 
emulate Cod as 
much as possible. 


benefit him , He will command him [to un¬ 
dergo] the trial But He will not test the 
wicked who will not obey. Behold, 
therefore, that all trials in the Torah are for 
the benefit of the one being tested 
(Ramban 22:1). 

Sforno adds that God wants the righteous to 
demonstrate in deed their love for and fear of God, 
for by translating their feelings into action they 
emulate God Himself Whose merciful deeds are con¬ 
tinuing and endless. By realizing their great poten¬ 
tial, the righteous fulfill the purpose of creation — 
which was that man should emulate God as much as 
possible. 


Banner 

and 

Miracle 

The word 
trial, is related to 
03, a banner. 

Trial is meant to 
'raise up' the 
righteous by lifting 
them to new 
spiritual heights. 


Great though 
Abraham already 
was, he became 
greater with each 
triumphant 
surmounting of a 
new trial. 


As many commentators note, the word trial, is 
related to DX a banner, which is raised up high. The 
purpose of a trial is not to test in the usual sense of 
the word — and most assuredly it is not intended as a 
trap for the inadequate; if it were, the wicked would 
be tested — rather the trial is meant to 'raise up' the 
righteous by lifting them to new spiritual heights. 
Every person has observed countless times that 
someone who successfully survived the crucible of 
difficult experience emerges a better person. The lec¬ 
turer, teacher, cook, mechanic, driver — no matter 
what the field, the one who turns theory into practice 
in difficult situations becomes a superior master of 
his craft. Great, though Abraham already was, he 
became greater with each triumphant surmounting 
of a new trial. This, indeed, was the purpose of a trial 
— not to prove to God what He already knew, but to 
raise the subject to new heights just as a banner is 
lifted higher and higher on its pole. 

As Abarbanel notes, a banner has other functions 
as well. It is meant to be an affirmation of identity, to 
hold the loyalties of its adherents, and to warn 
enemies to maintain their distance. Who would have 
known what the Patriarchs were capable of doing 
had they not been tested? And once they emerged as 
God's proven champions, they became 'banners' 
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Once they emerged 
as God's proven 
champions, they 
became ' banners' 
proclaiming that 
human beings are 
capable of attaining 
heights exalted 
beyond prior 
imagination . 


That the Patriarchs 
could withstand 
the trials imposed 
upon them was 
entirely 
miraculous. 


proclaiming to all the world that human beings are 
capable of attaining heights exalted beyond prior 
imagination. And if mortals could accomplish so 
much, then why shouldn't everyone aspire to reach 
above his imagined limitations? As our Sages taught, 
a person should always say, 

npjpl pnn oirinN ’rm 

When will my deeds touch the deeds of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob (Tanna d'Bei 
Eliyahu Kabbah 25). 

Maharal (Derech Chaim, Avos 5:3) derives p’pi 
from VZ, miracle. The nature of a miracle is that it is 
supernatural. That the Patriarchs could withstand 
the trials imposed upon them was entirely miracu¬ 
lous. Human beings should not have succeeded. That 
is why David failed when at his insistence, he was 
tested with the temptation of Bathsheba (Sanhedrin 
107a). Yet the trials of the Patriarchs, though surely 
difficult, do not seem to us to be unendurable. Even 
the climactic trial, the Akeidah, however awesome, 
has not gone unduplicated. How many Jewish 
parents have sacrificed everything to sanctify God's 
Name? But, as we shall now see, even that awesome 
degree of devotion is a direct result of Abraham's 
readiness to sacrifice even Isaac. 


II. The Nation is Formed 


Patriarchal 

Patterns 

The character 
perfection and 
practical deeds of 
Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob set 
patterns that 
became part of the 
national grain. 


A 5 , explained earlier (Overview, The Patriarchs) 
the character perfection and practical deeds of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob were not limited to 
themselves as individuals. Rather, they set patterns 
that became part of the national grain. The Sages say 
that the children of Abraham are ,D , innn 

Dnpn compassionate, modest, and kind peo¬ 

ple and that brazen, hard-hearted people are assured¬ 
ly not descendants of Abraham. Clearly, the 
character traits of the Patriarchs were engraved in the 
national genes, so to speak — this, too, was part of 
the formative process of D’uab p^p nl3N the 
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The trials endured 
by Abraham were 
part of the 
patrimony he 
bequeathed to his 
children. 


Many are the traits 
that a tzaddik 
acquires only by 
conquering the 
most implacable of 
enemies: himself! 
But to his children 
they are second 
nature. 


We need not fear 
the challenge of 
greatness because 
the ground has 
been broken by the 
Patriarchs and we 
are blossoms of 
their tree. 


deeds of the Patriarchs are a portent for the children 
(see above Overview, The Patriarchs). 

Rabbi Chaim of Volozhin infers this principle 
from the words of the Mishnah. In telling of the ten 
failed generations from Noah to Abraham, the 
Mishna does not refer to Abraham as 'our Father.' In 
telling of the ten trials, however, he is described as 
irpK Dnn3N, Abraham, our Father (Avos 5:2-3). The 
inference to be drawn is that the trials endured by 
Abraham were part of the patrimony he bequeathed 
to his children. He endured them as the Father of the 
nation, not as a great and righteous individual. 

As King Solomon wrote, ntt/N p’HY Ittn? 

I’nnN When a tzaddik proceeds in his whole¬ 
someness, praises go to his children after him (Prov. 
20:7). Many are the traits that a tzaddik acquires 
only through the hard, unremitting labor of 
character perfection — by conquering the most 
implacable of enemies: himself! But to his children 
after him, they are second nature. (Ruach Chaim to 
Avos 5:4). 

The awesome legacy of our forefathers may have 
faded from our consciousness, but because it is deep¬ 
ly rooted within the Jewish soul and psyche, every 
Jew willing to make the effort can retrieve past 
greatness from within himself. When the Sages insist 
that we take as models the deeds of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, they urge an attainable goal. Not, of 
course, that any of us can actually become even 
remotely as great as they were, but that our deeds can 
'touch' theirs, because our deeds grow out of the 
seeds they planted just as we, ourselves, are their off¬ 
spring. We need not fear the challenge of greatness 
because the ground has been broken by the 
Patriarchs and we are blossoms of their tree. 


Sources 
of Traits 


Ruach Chaim (ibid.) draws upon the Ten Trials of 
Abraham to find the source of Jewish traits that we 
have come to take for granted. How often we see or¬ 
dinary folk, even people who have drifted far from 
Jewish observance, risk their lives and suffer all 
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Where does this 
self-sacrifice come 
from when we find 
it in such 
unexpected places? 
From Abraham. 


forms of privation and affliction for the Sanctifica¬ 
tion of His Name. Our century has seen Jewish suf¬ 
fering to rival any throughout the ages, and it has 
seen the heroism of both great and ordinary people 
who refused to deny their Jewishness even when to 
do so would save their lives, who stepped forward to 
identify with Jewish need, and who proudly donned 
Jewish identity during crises even though they may 
have worn it laxly in more serene times. 

Where does this self-sacrifice come from when we 
find it in such unexpected places? From Abraham 
who entered Nimrod's furnace in Ur Kasdim rather 
than renounce his faith in God! That trial branded 
indelibly into Israel's character that faith comes 
above life, and that if death must come, it will be ac¬ 
cepted with invigorated faith in God because it is but 
a trial that will raise us like a banner proclaiming that 
we are children of Abraham. 

So it is with every trial of the Patriarchs. It 
remained with us and became part of us because God 
imposed it and the Patriarchs survived it in order to 
chisel a new trait into the eternity of Israel. 

Why have Jews retained the longing to settle in, or 
at least visit, Eretz Yisrael? Because Abraham obeyed 
God's command to give up his entire past and travel 
to Eretz Yisrael. 

Why have Jews endured pogrom, confiscation, 
discrimination, sickness, death, privation with the 
firm acceptance that pigy 3ub tonu/ p? p*n}n S3, 
Whatever is done by Heaven is for the good? Because 
immediately after sacrificing so much to go to Eretz 
Yisrael, Abraham was faced with famine and forced 
to descend to Egypt with its degenerate people and 
king, there to endure the bondage of his wife without 
knowing what her fate or his would be. The injustice 
of it! After having unquestioningly complied with 
God's command, Abraham should have been pelted 
with garlands, honored and revered! He and Sarah 
should have been the focus of adoration and imita¬ 
tion. Instead, his journey to Eretz Yisrael in 
obedience to God's wish was a fiasco. 
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Abraham did not 
question or 
complain. 

Whatever Cod 
willed was good, 
and if he did not 
understand why, 
the deficiency was 

his. 


All Jewish fathers 
and mothers who 
have placed love of 
Cod above love of 
their cherished 
children, are echoes 
of Abraham and 

Isaac. 


Abraham should have protested. But no! Abraham 
did not question or complain. Whatever God willed 
was good, and if he did not understand why, the 
deficiency was his. Only the wicked who have 
earned adversity complain when it comes. The 
righteous do not complain for they know that human 
affairs are guided by an Intelligence higher than 
theirs and by a Compassion unfathomable even to an 
Abraham (Ruach Chaim, ibid). 

All Jewish fathers and mothers who have placed 
love of God above love of their cherished children, 
are echoes of Abraham and Isaac. We are heirs of the 
Akeidah . Every drop of blood, every crust of ash is a 
part of that sacrifice that almost was at the Binding 
of Isaac. 


III. The Cycle of Ten 


Ten 

Utterances 

Cod created a 
universe with ten 
utterances. 


Ten denotes 
perfection — a 
development from 
beginning to 
completion. 


^^hapter Five of Avos lists a series of historical 
phenomena that are numbered in sets of ten. God 
created the universe with ten utterances, there were 
ten generations from Adam to Noah, another ten 
from Noah to Abraham, the ten trials of Abraham, 
and so on. The commentators note the significance of 
ten (see Overview to Noah: Noah and Abraham) and 
many explain the relationship of the various 
phenomena. Ten denotes perfection; the Ten Sefiros, 
emanations, represents a development from begin¬ 
ning to completion. 

As we have seen in the previous Overview, 
Abraham replaced Adam as the spiritual father of 
humanity, the one through whom God's purpose in 
the universe would be realized and through whom 
Israel would become the nation selected to receive the 
Torah. The ideal order of creation began with the 
realization engendered by the first utterance: 
mtc/ioa, In the Beginning. That utterance was the 
clear indication that before God began His creative 
labor there was nothing save for God Himself. Thus, 
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In the Beginning 
represents the 
realization that 
every facet of 
existence stemmed 
from his word and 

will. 


If mankind knew 
Who spoke the first 
utterance, then 
each succeeding 
stage represented a 

further 
glorification of the 
One Who could 
create so multi¬ 
faceted and 
interdependent a 
universe . 


In the Beginning represents the realization that every 
facet of existence stemmed from His word and will. 
[This is especially the case according to those who 
agree with Ramban that the entire universe was 
created in a formless state at the beginning of the 
first day; the rest of the days of creation were spent 
by God molding and perfecting.] 

From that initial realization, creation went from 
stage to stage until it reached its culmination with the 
creation of man whose task it was to bring God's 
word into even the minutest aspect of the world. 
When man was created, however, everything with all 
its potential of beclouding his senses and obscuring 
the source of it all was already in place. If mankind 
knew Who spoke the first utterance, then each suc¬ 
ceeding stage represented a further glorification of 
the One Who could create so multi-faceted and in¬ 
terdependent a universe. If, however, man saw 
before him a universe without God, then each suc¬ 
ceeding step in creation further obscured the Source. 
In order for him to comprehend the message of the 
Ten Utterances, he would have to start from the 
lowest stage of spiritual recognition and work his 
way upward. Only after having dismissed each suc¬ 
ceeding level of obscurity could he stand at the sum¬ 
mit of his spiritual potential and proclaim that God is 
Master of the universe. 


Abraham 

Ascends 

The Ten Trials 
were designed to 
raise Abraham to 
ever higher levels 
of greatness until 
he stood at the level 
of 'In the 
Beginning.' 


When Abraham began his life of recognizing and 
proclaiming God, man had fallen from the cognition 
of creation through two successive ten-generation 
plunges into the spiritual abyss. The Ten Trials were 
designed to raise Abraham to ever higher levels of 
greatness until he stood at the level of 7 m the begin¬ 
ning'. 

The first test was in Ur Kasdim where he defied 
the institutionalized idolatry of Nimrod's kingdom 
and thereby became an enemy of the people. Ac¬ 
cording to Pirkei d'Rabbi Eliezer , his first trial came 
when he was but a child and all the kings of the area, 
already recognizing the danger this young renegade 
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Abraham's first 
trial involved a 
courageous stand — 
he refused to 
demean himself by 
worshiping man's 
own handiwork as 
his god. Thereby, 
he proclaimed his 
humanity. 


Yechezkel told his 
unwilling listeners, 
DpK dik, you are 
man, i.e., you are 
Adam, bearers of 
the mission of 
Adam; despite 
your fall you still 
carry the legacy 
that Abraham 
carried and 
bequeathed to you. 


would pose to the established order, condemned him 
to death. Abraham spent thirteen years hidden in a 
cave until their wrath subsided. According to Avos 
D'Rabbi Nosson, the first trial was when Nimrod 
condemned him to death in a furnace for opposing 
idolatry. [The two sources disagree only on whether 
the first ordeal is included in the list of the ten, not 
whether it occurred.] In either case, Abraham's first 
trial involved a courageous stand — he refused to de¬ 
mean himself by worshiping man's own handiwork 
as his god. 

Thereby, he proclaimed his humanity, for a man 
who denies the existence of God forfeits his right to 
God's protection and His gifts of life and breath. 
How can man ever hope to rise above the animal if he 
fails to acknowledge the sovereignty of his Maker, 
the source of all spiritual growth? Therefore, 
Abraham's first trial established his recognition of 
the last utterance of creation: d*in n'u/Jtt, Let us make 
man. For, indeed, Abraham merited the mantle of 
Adam. Even in the days of Israel's degradation, just 
before the destruction of the First Temple, when the 
lowly remnant already lay in spiritual ruin and the 
Temple was but a glorious shell from which the 
Shechinah had departed, (see Overview to Ezekiel, 
ArtScroll ed.) the prophet Yechezkel told his unwill¬ 
ing listeners, Dnj* you are man, i.e., you are 
Adam, bearers of the mission of Adam; despite your 
fall you still carry the legacy that Abraham carried 
and bequeathed ‘to you. 


Trial and 
Utterance 


The commentators do not deal with the underlying 
relationship between each trial and its parallel ut¬ 
terance of creation. Nevertheless, we see some of the 
patterns just as we have seen the relationship of the 
first trial to the last utterance. The eighth trial ac¬ 
cording to Pirkei d'Rabbi Eliezer [and chronological¬ 
ly according to Avos d'Rabbi Nosson as well, 
although his listing of the trials is not chronological] 
was circumcision. Going back up the ladder from the 
last utterance to the first, the eighth step would be 
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The separation 
between upper, 
spiritual waters and 
lower, material 
waters indicates the 
need to prevent the 
material from 
impinging upon 
the spiritual. 


Ishmael's presence 
would have 
extinguished the 
emerging light of 
Isaac. By 
preserving and 
nurturing that 
light, Abraham and 
Sarah attained the 
level of authentic 
spiritual light. 


u'qb bn:?)? ’mi n’jpn Tpri? y’pn vr, Let there 

be a firmament in the midst of the waters and let it 
separate between water and water (1:6). 

Rambam writes, 'Do not expect me to write 
anything about it since Scripture itself did not 
elaborate upon it.' Nevertheless, the separation 
between upper, spiritual waters and lower, material 
waters indicates the need to prevent the material 
from impinging upon the spiritual. The surplusage 
[i.e., foreskin] hiding the perfection of man is a bar¬ 
rier to his spiritual advancement (see Overview: The 
Patriarchs). Such barriers must be removed by man 
and his life must be dedicated to the continued 
prevention of mundane forces from diluting his 
spiritual potential. 

By circumcising himself, Abraham removed from 
himself the material encumbrance which stood in the 
way of his spiritual advancement and his attainment 
of perfection (see comm, to 17:1). Indeed, Abraham 
feared that in doing so he would rise so far above the 
level of the heathen population that it would be im¬ 
possible for him to maintain the relationship with 
them which had drawn so many to recognize the One 
God (see comm. 18:1). 

The ninth trial was the expulsion of his first-born 
son Ishmael, together with Hagar. Sarah saw with 
her superior vision, Ishmael presented a danger to 
the emergence of Israel, and God instructed 
Abraham to heed her demand for his expulsion. The 
second utterance was Hn ‘ , rr, Let there be light (1:3). 
Ishmael's presence would have extinguished the 
emerging light of Isaac. By preserving and nurturing 
that light, Abraham and Sarah attained the level of 
authentic spiritual light, the light of Torah that il¬ 
luminates more than do a thousand suns. 

The final trial, Akeidas Yitzchak brought Abraham 
to the peak of his fulfillment. He could advance no 
higher. God said to him. Now / know that you are 
God-fearing (22:12), for he had been ready to comp¬ 
ly with God's will even if it meant the slaughter of 
his most cherished possession — the son for whom he 
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In the Beginning 
there was nothing 
except for Him and 
even after the 
creation and 
elaborate 
development of the 
universe, there is 
still nothing except 
for His will. 


had waited so long and who was the guarantor of his 
future. This recognition that everything was God's 
and that nothing stood higher than His will was the 
living acknowledgment that In the beginning there 
was nothing except for Him and that therefore, even 
after the creation and elaborate development of the 
universe, there is still nothing except for His will. 

[Akeidas Yitzchok, the Binding of Isaac upon the 
altar, will be discussed at length in the Overview to 
Vayeira]. 


IV. Individual Trials 


God 

Above 

Self 


To ask Abraham to 
act callously or 
Isaac to forgo 
scrutiny of his 
deeds — that would 
be a trial. 


P veryone's trial varies according to what he is. For 
“someone to follow his instincts and preferences 
proves only whether or not his instincts are sound, 
but it does not prove that his love of God is great 
enough to lift him above his personal desires. 
Abraham could not be tested by asking him to search 
for guests, and Isaac could not be tested by asking 
him to dissect a deed to determine if it were acceptable 
to God. Those would not be tests, for they were 
nothing more than normal behavior of Abraham and 
Isaac (see Overview: The Patriarchs). But to ask 
Abraham to act callously or Isaac to forgo scrutiny of 
his deeds — that would be a trial. 

Therefore, many of Abraham's trials involved 
behavior which ran counter to his generous per¬ 
sonality or which would have driven people away 
from his company. From this perspective we see a 
new dimension in many of the trials. The command 
of Get yourself from your land (12:1), 

can be seen as a break with family and past, never an 
easy thing to do for a man of seventy-five. However, 
it would have been far less difficult for a gevurah- 
person like Isaac. Abraham had already established a 
chesed way of life in Charan. He had become a center 
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The \Nar against 
the Kings involved 
him in strife, and 
raised the specter 
that his teaching 
would be rejected 
by people who 
would regard his as 
hypocritical. 

The command to 
despatch Hagar 
with Ishmael ran 
counter to his 
innermost instincts 
and the chesed way 
of service which 
had become 
synonymous with 
his name. 


of spiritual activity; his students numbered in the 
hundreds and those upon whom he had at least some 
influence probably ran into the thousands. Now he 
was to leave the place where he was established and 
become a stranger in a new land with new customs 
where he would be forced to begin life anew and 
develop a network of relationships in order to spread 
God's message again. And he was acting cruelly 
toward his aged father, deserting him at a period in 
life where he would be needed more rather than less. 
[When Abraham had misgivings about his move, it 
was only this which bothered him; he was afraid that 
his unfeeling attitude toward Terach would cause a 
desecration of the Name. His personal sacrifice was 
never a consideration (see Overview: The Pa¬ 
triarchs).] 

The War Against the Kings involved him in strife, 
raised the possibility of bloodshed — and raised the 
specter that his teaching would be rejected by people 
who would regard him as hypocritical: 'Abraham 
preaches kindness so long as it suits him, but let a 
relative be endangered, and he becomes as blood¬ 
thirsty as a Nimrod!' 

The command to despatch Hagar when she was 
pregnant, and again later to expel her with Ishmael 
ran counter to his innermost instincts and the chesed 
way of service which had become synonymous with 
his name. He who, three days after his circumcision, 
sat in the blazing sun scanning the sands for 
wayfarers whom he could serve and refresh — how 
could he drive out people who were part of him, who 
were dear to him, who were dependent on him and 
helpless without him? 

It is inadequate to see this only in human terms. 
Abraham had based his service of God on the princi¬ 
ple of kindness. How could he reconcile this with 
cruelty? Circumcision, too, was an act, he feared, 
that would drive people away from him. The pop¬ 
ulace would consider it bizarre and aberrant. They 
would sever their relationships with him. His inns 
and hostels would be emptied, and the chorus which 
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Not to 
Rationalize 


Difficult tests can 
be made less 
difficult, for when 
one decides to 
accept the 
inevitable, his 
human nature 
compels him to 
clothe it 
attractively. 


Part of the trial was 
that Abraham not 
indulge in the 
luxury of justifying 
the required course 
of action. 


proclaimed the Name of God would be stilled. The 
Akeidah, as we will see in the Overview to Vayeira, 
because it was climactic, the greatest of the trials, was 
also the most complex and difficult of all. 

There is a further aspect of a trial. We know that 
there are two sides to every story and we have 
learned, especially in modern times, that an appeal¬ 
ing argument can be made for almost any point of 
view or course of action. Difficult tests can be made 
less difficult — they can even be made appealing — 
for when one decides to accept the inevitable, his 
human nature compels him to clothe it attractively. 
'Leave my land and desert my parents? — I am stifled 
here. My father is a idolator who opposes my way of 
life. I can benefit enormously from a change of 
scenery. What is more — God has commanded that I 
go and promised me great benefits if I obey. Why 
should I hesitate?' 

How many of us would refuse to go to a new 
country if we had iron-clad assurances that we 
would gain immeasurably by the move in all aspects 
of our lives? 

'Drive away Ishmael? True, he is my son and 
Hagar has been faithful to me for many years. But 
they are destructive influences in my household, and 
God has promised a great future for Ishmael even if 
he is not with me.' 

The most 'irrational' behavior may be bizarre to 
the beholder, but the doer may easily consider it 
proper and even imperative. He may be able to 
marshal such an overwhelming array of justifica¬ 
tions that it may seem useless to engage in discussion 
much less dispute. Unfortunately, people muster 
enormous powers of self-deception and rationaliza¬ 
tion in defense of a course that, once undertaken, 
must be made to seem logical. 

The Patriarchs were not permitted this sophistry. 
Part of the trial was that Abraham not indulge in the 
luxury of justifying the required course of action, 
'n T»bx “Qt “i^K3 D“DK ■nb’i. And Abram went as 
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Those guarantees 
of fame, 
prosperity, and 
posterity did not 
motivate him, they 
only made the test 
more difficult. 


Precedent 

Creators 


No one told them 
how to react to 
superhuman trials. 

But once their 
succession of trials 
was completed, the 
nation had a primer 
of conduct. 


HASHEM told him (12:4): He did not think of the 
blessings and assurances which God had given him. 
Those guarantees of fame, prosperity, and posterity 
did not motivate him, they only made the test more 
difficult because they raised the new danger that he 
would comply primarily for his own benefit and only 
incidentally obey God's will. But if Abraham had 
done that, his obedience would have been selfish. All 
those thoughts he drove from his mind. He complied 
with God's word only because it was God's will. So it 
was with every trial, he obeyed because God willed it, 
not because he understood. 

We are part of a tradition. Israel is an old nation 
whose succeeding generations have laid brick upon 
brick, but all the bricks are laid atop the foundation 
that was poured by the Patriarchs. Our reactions to 
events and sense of national responsibility are 
predicated upon the lessons of the Torah and the ex¬ 
perience of our history. But the Patriarchs had no 
previously-transmitted Torah and no national ex¬ 
perience. They were originals. They created tradi¬ 
tion. They shaped experience. The very title niaK, 
Fathers, tells what they were. They were our 
founders and we carry on their mission. 

No one told them how to react to superhuman 
trials. But once their succession of trials was com¬ 
pleted, the nation had a primer of conduct. Nothing 
else that was to happen in the future could be totally 
new because the Patriarchs had ingrained the 
response into the national character. It remained only 
for us to keep strong the national roots connecting us 
to the past. 

The concept of D^ab pro ninjj the deeds of 

the Patriarchs are a portent for the children, refers to 
the distillation of the national history in the lives of 
the Patriarchs. But the nature of the trials, and the 
performance and motives of the Patriarchs in rising 
to meet them — thereby were formed the national 
character. All the noble strains of intense faith and 
spiritual exaltation that have ennobled Israel during 
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When they had 
finished molding 
Israel's character, 
the period of the 
Fathers ended and 
the period of 
children began. 


its almost four thousand years, the determination 
which has maintained the nation throughout an exile 
that has far exceeded all its years of national tran¬ 
quility and independence — these were molded in Ur 
Kasdim and on Mount Moriah, in Beer Sheba and 
Hebron, by unquestioning willingness to uproot 
families and bind children for a slaughter, by 
readiness to risk unpopularity and provoke hatred, 
by obeying God's will even when the obedience 
seemed to be the direct cause of greater suffering, 
without doubting for an instant that it was the God 
of Mercy Who commanded all and a Supreme Intel¬ 
ligence that decreed every event in its minutest detail. 

The 'children', from David of old to an embattled 
entrepreneur of today, who follow in those exalted 
footsteps of old are walking a path that was trodden 
for them by Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. Their 
manifestations of greatness had no precedent. And 
when they had finished molding Israel's character, 
the period of Fathers ended and the period of 
children began. 


i 
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An Overview — 

Eretz Yisrael — The Supremacy of the Land 


1 b wy ’na nan p« ">1? ^ 

n*t< * I’Kiy ’M nnn n* 1 ? nnn? nnn ^ai 
Whoever lives in Eretz Yisrael is like one 
who has a God, and whoever lives outside 
the Land is like one who has no God (Ke- 
suvos 110b) 


opn» 

The [uery] air of Eretz Yisrael makes wise 
(Bava Basra 158b) 

lb nurnn btoton ninx V3 "|k ^brp?n ba 

xan nblv p tonw 

T ■ t IV V 

Whoever walks four cubits in Eretz Yisrael 
is assured that he will merit the World to 
Come (Kesuvos 111a) 


I. The Perception of Holiness 


Fact and 
Illusion 


Any given set of 
facts can be 
variously 
interpreted to 
produce a 
kaleidoscope of 
conflicting results 
— all of them true 
according to the 
perceptions of this 
or that person. 


he universe is full of God's glory. Everything 
proclaims it from the mightiest galaxy to the 
frailest blade of grass to the sub-microscopic organ¬ 
ism. Can one even imagine that God is limited to the 
Temple Mount or the Holy Land? But human beings 
are trapped in a material world that obscures His ex¬ 
istence and they must grope to find traces and rays of 
the holiness that is everywhere. 

Man sees on many levels. We like to speak of 
'facts/ but facts and truth are hardly synonymous. 
Any given set of facts can be variously interpreted to 
produce a kaleidoscope of conflicting results — all of 
them true according to the perceptions of this or that 
person. Who can recall an economist or political 
leader who changed his entire philosophy because 
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To say that he 
should not let his 
philosophy 
interfere with his 
perception of 
reality is 
superficial, because 
perception so often 
is reality. 


Where God 
Is Seen 


Of all the countries 
on earth, Eretz 
Yisrael is uniquely 
suited to the 
perception of 
holiness. 


events proved him wrong? They are few and far 
between. By and large they persist in their views, ex¬ 
plaining away deficiencies by pointing to an unex¬ 
pected quirk, a failure of someone or something to 
cooperate, a lack of complete acceptance of their 
philosophy. The argument will seem eminently 
reasonable, even compelling to proponents of their 
point of view; to its opponents, it will seem like utter 
sophistry, a fantasy in search of an anchor. 

Man is a creature whose essence is intelligent 
imagination and articulate speech. To say that he 
should not let his philosophy interfere with his 
perception of reality is superficial, because percep¬ 
tion so often is reality. A summer dry spell may be a 
vacationer's dream and a farmer's nightmare; a 
winter blizzard is a child's delight and a traveler's 
despair. One man sees peace in a balance of terror, 
and another in olive-garlanded borders. Sometimes 
only history can prove who was right, and sometimes 
even the history books are no more than dignified, 
annotated versions of current passions and percep¬ 
tions. 

Where is God? He is everywhere, but some people 
see and others don't. And some places more readily 
provide the spiritual illumination for those who wish 
to see. 

Of all the countries on earth, Eretz Yisrael is u- 
niquely suited, to the perception of holiness. 
Whoever lives outside Eretz Yisrael is 'like' one who 
has no God . Lacking the holy atmosphere of the 
Land, the conditions created by God to serve as the 
habitat for His Temple and His prophets, a person 
may fail to see the Godliness in every aspect of his 
existence. An uphill runner struggles, a blinkered 
lookout peers, and a hand-cuffed swimmer thrashes. 
They may achieve their goals, but only with exertion 
far greater than that of their unimpeded com¬ 
panions! And the same exertion without the external 
handicap could accomplish so much more! 

This is what our Sages mean when they say that 
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One who lives in 
Eretz Y israel and 
allows his spiritual 
eyes to remain 
open — sees; one 
who lives outside 
the Land denies 
himself that unique 
perception. 


The 
Personal 
Eretz 
Y is rae l 

Since Eretz Yisrael 
is symbolic of the 
recognition of God, 
every Jew has a 
share in Eretz 
Yisrael. It is a Holy 
Land because it is a 
Land of Holiness. 


one who lives in Eretz Yisrael is (nnli) 'like' one who 

■ 

has a God, but one who lives outside the Land is 
(rnpll) 'like' one who is Godless. The key word is 
'like'. Both have a God. Every person has a God and 
He is everywhere. But there is a place where He is 
easily accessible to all who seek, a place where, 
because people find Him, He is present. That place is 
the Land whose very atmosphere conveys the 
wisdom of fear of God, whose hills and valleys echo 
with the footsteps of the Patriarchs, the words of the 
prophets — the handiwork of Him Who said, 'Let 
there be a universe.' One who lives in Eretz Yisrael 
and allows his spiritual eyes to remain open — sees; 
one who lives outside the Land denies himself that 
unique perception. Compared to the one who basks 
in its holiness and sees the hand of God caressing 
every blade of grass and infusing every thought, he 
is 'like' one who has no God (Sichas Malachei 
HaShares 4). 

Every human being was created with his own set 
of talents and handicaps, they are the tools given him 
to carry out his spiritual mission. His measure of 
potential is uniquely his, it is the measure of holiness 
which he was created to reveal and thus contribute to 
the fulfillment of the universe. Since Eretz Yisrael is 
symbolic of the recognition of God, every Jew has a 
share in Eretz Yisrael. For, in essence, Eretz Yisrael is 
not a geographical entity; its mountains and valleys, 
plains and seas, are but the physical manifestations 
of its spiritual being. It is a Holy Land because it is a 
Land of Holiness. Every Jew is charged with bringing 
to fruition his portion of holiness, his own Eretz 
Yisrael, wherever on earth he lives. Therefore, our 
Sages taught the legal principle that 

bjn'ttP yw? niEK vanN ib pH# din pN 
There is no man who does not have four 
cubits in Eretz Yisrael (Tosafos, Bava 
Basra 44b) 

Even the Jew who has never set foot in Eretz 
Yisrael, much less purchased a plot of its land, is 
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If the Jew can only 
attain his highest 
level of spiritual 
attainment in Eretz 
Yisrael, then it is 
inconceivable that 
part of the Land is 

not his . 


The person raised 
to a new position 
enters a new realm 
of responsibility 
and judgment. The 
old standards no 
longer apply. 


considered the owner of four cubits [the minimum 
amount of space in which a person can function 
(Bava Mezia 10a)] there. The Sages understood that 
if the Jew can only attain his highest level of spiritual 
attainment in Eretz Yisrael, then it is inconceivable 
that part of the Land is not his. This being so, the 
principle that the Holy Land allows the Jew to 
develop his spiritual capacities to their maximum 
dictates that every Jew have his share in Eretz 
Yisrael. And because each person is an individual 
with a potential like no other, his own four cubits are 
his, and none other's. Exactly where in Eretz Yisrael 
those particular square inches are does not matter — 
they are his! (Divrei Sofrim 42-43). 

This does not guarantee that the Jew who lives in 
Eretz Yisrael will rise to the heights expected of him. 
Two people can be given identical financial 
resources. They may both erect palaces — one in 
heaven and one on earth. Two people may be given 
identical intellectual brilliance. They may both fight 
disease — one by removing symptoms that are 
measured by thermometers and electro-cardiograms 
and the other by fighting the spiritual sickness that is 
the source of physical malaise, the ultimate illness 
which can be cured only by returning to the realiza¬ 
tion that 7 am HASHEM, your Healer' [Exodus 
15:26]. 

Understood this way, much that the Sages have 
taught takes on deeper significance and meaning. 
Over the course ot his lifetime, man is presented with 
many opportunities. Each is a test. 

rnsan nbn; — ictw inn ddh 

^P p V ^P TP ^ 

A wise man [appointed to a position] a 
bridegroom, and a leader [who have just 
attained their new stations] — their 
greatness atones (Yerushalmi Biccurim 
3:3) 

The person raised to a new position enters a new 
realm of responsibility and judgment. The old stand¬ 
ards no longer apply. If he rises to the occasion with 
a new sense of dedication and the prayer that he not 
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The first 
accomplishment of 
the new mantle was 
to change the 
person upon whom 
it fell. He has 
changed, grown, 
repented — and so 
his sins are 
forgiven. 


Balance of 
Potential 

He who was 
granted the 
privilege of living 
in Eretz Yisrael has 
the challenge of 
utilizing the 
capacity it provides 
him for spiritual 
growth. 


fall short of the challenge presented him, then he in¬ 
deed merits that his earlier sins be forgiven. His new 
position was the cause of repentance. His old world 
disappeared when he was elevated to a new dimen¬ 
sion of responsibility. The first accomplishment of 
the new mantle was to change the person upon 
whom it fell. He has changed, grown, repented — and 
so his sins are forgiven. 

But if he fails to discharge his new responsibilities 
properly, he is held responsible for the lack of ac¬ 
complishment that resulted from his negligence. The 
emperor who fiddles while his city burns is not 
judged by the quality of his concerto. He is held 
responsible for the destruction of homes and the ruin 
of lives, and for the tragedy of human resources 
squandered on the clearing of rubble when they 
could have been building palaces. 

He who was granted the privilege of living in Eretz 
Yisrael has the challenge of utilizing the capacity it 
provides him for spiritual growth. Being there is a 
challenge, and like all challenges, it carries with it the 
possiblity of success — or failure. As in all matters of 
the spirit, God provides an even balance. Oppor¬ 
tunity is commensurate with pitfall. The enormous 
good that can be done by one who is elevated to 
greatness — good of such enormity that it can wipe 
away his sins and set him in a new world — is 
balanced by the evil that becomes his reponsibility if 
he fails to meet the challenge — or if he misuses his 
new power. 

When Ramban migrated to Eretz Yisrael toward 
the end of his life, he was crushed by the spiritual 
desecration of the Land. It was virtually denuded of 
Jews, and those living there were subjected to a 
persecution even beyond that to which Jews had 
become accustomed. Ramban wrote to his family, 
'l-Qrns bbnn ,l"i3n)3 u/Tipnrr ba, the holier a place is, 

" -t •- t \ t I : ■ ▼ » 

the more desecrated it is. Judah is more desecrated 
than the Galil, Jerusalem is more desecrated than 
Judah, and the site of the Holy Temple is the most 
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Just as the Galil 
could not equal the 
holiness of the 
Temple Mount, so 
was its potential for 
impurity not as 
great. 

Yehudah 
Halevi on 
the Land 


It is true that the 
Land assists rn 
achieving this goal, 
but only on the 
condition that, 
combined with 
living in it, is the 
fulfillment of the 
commandments. 


desecrated of all.' His letter was more than a state¬ 
ment of historic fact. It was precisely the enhanced 
holiness of the place that created its potential for 
defilement, because □yib^n ntyy n\ nrayb ni, God has 
made the one as well as the other [i.e., one to parallel 
the other] (Koheles 7:14). Just as the Galil could not 
equal the holiness of the Temple Mount, so was its 
potential for impurity not as great (Michtav 
MeEliyahu III p. 193). 

To the question of why the signs of spiritual eleva¬ 
tion are sometimes little apparent in those who dwell 
in Eretz Yisrael, Rabbi Yehudah Halevi responded: 

Your mountain is famous for the fruit¬ 
fulness of its grapevines, but if vines are 
not planted and worked properly, surely 
no grapes would grow on it. [The same can 
be said of the Land.] Eretz Yisrael is the 
place which is ideally suited to the attain¬ 
ment of the principal spiritual quality [i.e., 
prophecy and closeness to God] by the 
treasured nation which is like the heart and 
essence of mankind. It is true that the Land 
assists in achieving this goal, but only on 
the condition that, combined with living in 
it, is the fulfillment of the commandments 
dependent on the Land. The command¬ 
ments [to the Land] are like nurturing to a 
vineyard. By the same token, it is not con¬ 
ceivable that the treasured nation can merit 
Godly inspiration anywhere other than 
that place, just as it is inconceivable that 
the vineyard can be productive anywhere 
but on its fertile mountain (Khuzari II). 

Rav Saadia Gaon says that Israel without Torah, is 
like a body without a soul; we may say the same of 
Eretz Yisrael: without the observance of the com¬ 
mandments, it, too, is like a body without a soul. But 
when it is host to a people that obeys the word of 
God, the potential of the Land is unlimited. 

The Khuzari goes on to portray the greatness of 
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Cain and Abel 
contended over 
Eretz Yisrael; the 
brother chosen by 
God would gain the 
gift of prophecy 
and possession of 
the Land. 


Great though he 
was , even Abraham 
could not achieve 
fulfillment until he 
was brought to 
Eretz Yisrael 


the Land. Every prophet prophesied either in it or 
concerning it — otherwise, no matter how great the 
person, he could not hear the word of God. Cain and 
Abel contended over Eretz Yisrael; the brother 
chosen by God would gain the gift of prophecy and 
possession of the Land, the other would be subser¬ 
vient to him like the shell to a fruit. And when Cain, 
murderer of his brother, was banished 'n ' , 52 c ?)p, from 
the Presence of HASHEM, (4:16), it was from Eretz 
Yisrael that he was forced to go, for God's Presence is 
in His Chosen Land. Ishmael's strife with Isaac was 
over the same inheritance, and so was Esau's with 
Jacob. In Eretz Yisrael the Patriarchs erected their 
altars, and there God heard their prayers. Atop its 
Mount Moriah Abraham bound his son to the altar, 
the same mountain where David built an altar and 
where the Holy Temple stood and will stand again. 
And just as a farmer who finds a lovely tree in the 
wilderness will tenderly dig it up and transplant it in 
his finest soil, so too, when God found a treasure in 
Ur Kasdim and Charan, he brought him to Eretz 
Yisrael, tested him, found him worthy, sealed a cove¬ 
nant with him, made him father of His chosen na¬ 
tion, and gave him a new name, Abraham. Great 
though he was, even Abraham could not achieve 
fulfillment until he was brought to Eretz Yisrael. 


II. The Unforgiving Land 


A Double 
Standard 


J^ecause Eretz Yisrael is so saturated with holiness, 
demands higher standards of behavior than does 
any other corner of earth. Just as Israel's nature is 
unlike that of any other people, so the nature of its 
Land is unlike that of any other. Ramhan deals at 
length with this phenomenon. The following exposi¬ 
tion is taken almost in its entirety from his commen¬ 
tary to Leviticus 18:25. 

After citing the full catalog of forbidden im¬ 
morality (Lev. 18:1-24), the Torah exhorted Israel 
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Israel is warned 
against immorality 
because the Land 
cannot abide 
immoral 
inhabitants and 
because the Land 
will expel immoral 
inhabitants. 


The same is true of 
Israel, the nation. 
Israel is judged by a 
double standard. It 
is God's nation and 
He demands more 

of it. 


Israel 


not to defile itself with these offenses, for the 
Canaanite inhabitants of the Land had done so with 
the result that 

vnxn tom rpby ruly “ipaio y~u<n Koum 

I v T T I ■ f - T V T T ^1 I | V T I V t f T : ' - 

iTW'TIK 

t v : 

The Land became impure, and I recalled its 

sin for it and the Land vomited out its in¬ 
habitants (ibid. v. 25). 
was warned not to imitate the Canaanite 
abominations lest it too defile the land and be vomited 
out by it (ibid. vs. 26-30). The verses are truly strik¬ 
ing. Israel is warned against immorality not merely 
because God forbids it and is angered by it, not mere¬ 
ly because it defiles Israel's own holy nature and 
derogates its mission as the Chosen People of God, it 
is warned not to sin on the Land, because the Land 
cannot abide immoral inhabitants and because the 
Land will expel immoral inhabitants just as the body 
vomits putrid food. The implication is clear — sin is 
forbidden everywhere, but in Eretz Yisrael it is 
worse. What can be abhorred but tolerated in Italy, 
America, or Australia, is expelled by Eretz Yisrael. 
And though the Land, like its Creator, may be 
patient and endure sin for generations and even cen¬ 
turies until a people exceeds its quota and reaches a 
point where forbearance becomes impossible (see 
Genesis 15:16 and comm.), nevertheless there is a 
threshold beyond which it will not endure further 
abomination. 

The same is true of Israel, the nation. Israel is 
judged by a double standard. It is God's nation and 
He demands more of it. It cannot complain that it is 
judged more harshly than the nations for the same 
sins for its greatness demands that it adhere to higher 
standards than they, By the same token its rewards 
for fulfilling its obligations as the children of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, as the nation that stood 
at Sinai and accepted the Torah, are higher — no! 
they are of an entirely different order — than those of 
any other nation no matter how pious and noble it 
may be. For the Land and the Nation share one 
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God's heavenly 
hosts serve as His 
deputies. This is 
what the Sages 
mean by the master 
or angel of 
individual nations. 


unique characteristic — they are the special province 
of God. 

When God created the world, Ramban continues, 
he assigned constellations [nibin], angels, and 
heavenly forces to guide its day-to-day functioning, 
much as a mortal ruler will assign officials to ad¬ 
minister territories and departments. Each citizen is 
required to obey the king's decrees and is ultimately 
reponsible to him for infractions. Nevertheless the 
reward due a heroic firefighter or the task of ir¬ 
rigating a drought-ravaged territory need not cross 
his desk. His appointed official knows his master's 
will and carries it out as his deputy. In a similar 
fashion, God's heavenly hosts serve as his deputies 
in administering the affairs of men and nations. This 
is what the Sages mean by their frequent references 
to the “Vltf, the master or angel of individual nations. 


Israel and 
Land 


It is clear that 
Israel's claim to the 
Land goes hand in 
hand with its 
separation from the 

nations. 


Every country, stream, even blade of grass, has its 
heavenly minister. But one part of creation is dif¬ 
ferent — Eretz Yisrael. It is not a land like any other 
land; it is uniquely His Land. Over it, no heavenly 
hand holds sway save for His alone. 

Israel, too, is uniquely His people. Over it no 
heavenly hand holds sway save for His alone. These 
two unique entities — Land and People — come 
together: just as Israel is the People of HaSHEM, so 
Eretz Yisrael is the Land of HASHEM. God further 
hallowed the nation dwelling in His land by forbid¬ 
ding to it immorality and licentious behavior, and in¬ 
structing it in all the laws of the Torah. 
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And l said to you, 'You will inherit their 
soil and / will give it to you to inherit it ... 
I, HaSHEM, your God, Who has separated 
you from the nations' (Vayikra 20 : 24 ). 

It is clear that Israel's claim to the Land goes hand 
in hand with its separation from the nations. If it is 
unique, more holy, more dedicated to God Who does 
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Even the great bulk 

of the 

commandments are 
of a different 
quality when they 
are performed in 
Eretz Yisrael. 


not surrender the destiny of His Land to His 
ministers, then it rightly belongs to Israel. But if 
Israel is no higher then the nations, then the Land 
will no more tolerate the presence of Israel than the 
presence of the Emorites. 

God says, 'Even though I exile you from 
the Land, to other places, remain dis¬ 
tinguished through the performance of the 
commandments so that when I bring you 
back, the other commandments will not 
seem novel to you ... for the primary 
obligation to perform the commandments 
is only in Eretz Yisrael (Sifri, Ekev 43). 

Of course, Ramban comments, the Sifri does not 
mean even to suggest that the Jew who leaves the 
Land is divorced from the commandments of the 
Torah. Nevertheless, he cannot achieve the same 
spiritual elevation in exile that he can in the abode of 
holiness. Eretz Yisrael's connection with command¬ 
ments is not limited to those that are dependent on 
the Land itself — commandments such as tithes, the 
Sabbatical Year, and the Temple Service which can 
exist nowhere else. Even the great bulk of the com¬ 
mandments — those which the Torah emphasizes are 
obligatory DynlUl^ Sbb, in all your 

habitations for your generations — are of a different 
quality when they are performed in Eretz Yisrael. 


The 

Patriarchs' 

Perception 

The Patriarchs 
recognized this 
connection. Who 
told them? Who 
taught them? 


The Patriarchs, recognized this connection. Their 
souls were so attuned to holiness that they could 
sense the affect of every deed. They knew that upon 
arising in the morning, one must accept upon himself 
the yoke of God's kingdom, that different species 
were not to be mixed, that work was not to be done 
on Sabbath, that certain marriages were incestuous. 
They complied with the entire Torah before it was 
given to Israel. 

Who told them? Who taught them? The Sages say 
that Abraham's two kidneys were like two sages 
which taught him the commands of the Torah in all 
their detail. Harav Mordechai Gif ter explains that the 
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Jacob would never 
have married two 
sisters in Eretz 
Y Israel, a liaison 
that the Torah 
would later forbid. 


physical kidneys serve the function of separating 
and discarding foreign, harmful substances from the 
blood. Spiritual 'kidneys' so to speak would do the 
same: they will analyze ideas and deeds, accepting 
the beneficial and discarding the harmful, choosing 
the true from the merely attractive, permitting the 
healthy and refreshing 'blood' that sustains spiritual 
life to flow into the arteries and veins of someone's 
spiritual being. Abraham had such 'kidneys'. They 
filtered out the bad influences and provided him with 
a pure, exalted system of belief and deed, a system so 
ail-embracing that it included even later-day Rab¬ 
binic enactments. 

Nevertheless, despite their unfathomable spiritual 
greatness, even the Patriarchs needed the holiness of 
the Land to evoke this spiritual response, the 
spiritual instinct that told them what must be done 
and what they dare not do. Therefore, it was when 
Jacob was in Eretz Yisrael that he instructed his 
household to remove from their midst any traces of 
idols or their appurtenances. (See also Sforno and Or 
HaChaim.) 

In a major pronouncement on the sanctity of the 
Land, Ramban continues that Jacob would never 
have married two sisters in Eretz Yisrael, a liaison 
that the Torah would later forbid. Because of 
Rachel's merit, she — the second sister, and, 
therefore, the forbidden one — did not die until she 
had entered the sacred environs of the Land; and 
because of Jacob's merit, he did not remain married 
to two sisters after having settled in the Land, for 
Rachel died soon after the family arrived. After com¬ 
ing to Eretz Yisrael, Jacob no longer lived with her 
and she must have conceived with Benjamin before 
they crossed the holy border. [Although Jacob and 
his family arrived at Succos two years before the 
birth of Benjamin, Ramban holds that the east bank 
of the Jordan, where Succos is located, lacks the 
holiness of the Land (Techeles M ordechai).] 

Living in the Land and being permeated with its 
holiness, the Partiarchs and Matriarchs would not 
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The Land 
Expels 


Had the Canaanites 
lived in Egypt, they 
would have 
retained it as their 
homeland; had the 
Egyptians lived in 
Eretz Y Israel, they 
would have been 
expelled by the 
Land. 


have — could not have — engaged in conduct which, 
while still permissible before the Torah was given, 
could not have passed the scrutiny of the spiritual 
'kidneys' which filtered out any activity that could 
not attain the highest level of holiness. The Jacob of 
Charan was not the Jacob of Eretz Yisrael — such is 
the holiness of the Land, the holiness so sublime that 
the Sifri could say that in comparison to 
righteousness inside the Land, the Jew outside it is 
tantamount to one who has no God and who per¬ 
forms commandments for no other reason than to 
remember them for the day when he will once more 
be united with his Land. 

Therefore Israel was commanded, exhorted, and 
warned to be moral in its Land. The expulsion of the 
Canaanites was not in punishment for their im¬ 
morality. Egypt, too, was immoral, and Israel was in¬ 
structed to avoid the licentious ways of Egypt no less 
than those of Canaan (Lev. 18:3). Indeed, Abraham's 
descent to Egypt and the later exile of his descen¬ 
dants to that vile land were to test their resistance to 
the lures of its fleshpots ( Bais Y aakov). But no matter 
how much the immorality of Egypt may have been a 
factor in the plagues and punishment which 
decimated that haughty power, its land did not vomit 
out sinners. Only Eretz Yisrael did that. Had the 
Canaanites lived in Egypt, they would have retained 
it as their homeland; had the Egyptians lived in Eretz 
Yisrael, they would have been expelled by the Land 
whose bowels can abide no immorality. 

The fate of the seven nations of Caanan was sealed 
long before Joshua's armies carried out God's com¬ 
mand to decimate them. They had long since been 
doomed: the Torah says rpnu^TiK yiKn tom, the 
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Land vomited [past tense] its inhabitants (ibid. 
18:25). Their immorality had condemned them; 
Israel was but the vehicle to carry out the decree. Had 
it not been Israel's time to enter its Promised Land, 
we may be certain that some other nation would have 
driven out the Canaanites. It was the Land that could 
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Israel's 

Land 


All the world 
belongs to the Holy 
One Blessed be He. 
He created it and 
gave it to 
whomever was 
fitting in his eyes. 


not endure them, just as the Land would expel sinful 
Israel from its midst in the tragic days of Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel. For the Land of Israel on earth and 
Jerusalem on earth are reflections of Eretz Yisrael 
and Jerusalem on high (Tanchuma, Vayakhel 7). 
They are not geographical points on a map, but 
physical manifestations of spiritual levels (see Over¬ 
view to Breishts). One does not commit immoral acts 
in heaven; one does not commit immoral acts on 
heaven on earth. 

Rabbi Y itzchok said, It was unnecessary to 
begin the Torah except from 'This month 
is to you' (Exodus 12:2) which is the first 
commandment with which Israel was in¬ 
structed. Why did it [the Torah] start with 
'In the beginning 7 Because, 'The power of 
His deeds He related to His people to give 
them the lands of the nations' (Psalms 
111:6). If the nations tell Israel 'You are 
bandits, for you have conquered the lands 
of seven nations', they [Israel] will reply, 
'AU the world belongs to the Holy One 
Blessed be He. He created it and gave it to 
whomever was fitting in His eyes. Ac¬ 
cording to His will did He give it to them, 
and according to His will did He take it 
from them and give it to us' (Breishis Rab- 
bah and Tanchuma). 

Ramban to Genesis 1:1 explains the famous 
pronouncement of Rabbi Yitzchok. The entire story 
of creation is beyond human comprehension. After 
reading the story of the first week of human history, 
can we claim even a vague understanding of the 
process by which a vacuum was transformed into the 
universe? Nevertheless, God gave us the Torah in¬ 
cluding the narrative of creation and the succeeding 
story of mankind's sins, punishments, conquests, 
migrations, and most importantly — the story of 
Abraham and his offspring. The entire Book of 
Genesis and the first eleven chapters of Exodus, fully 
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sixty-one chapters in a Book where every word, let¬ 
ter, and even the 'crowns of letters' are dissected for 
meaning and interpretation — all of this was trans¬ 
mitted to man only to make unmistakably clear that 
the Master of the Universe destined a corner of His 
creation for His nation. In early times it might be oc¬ 
cupied by the Canaanites and Emorites. Later it 
would become the conquest of Babylonians, 
Romans, Moslems, Christians, Arabs, Turks, 
Britons. The catalogue of conquerors could be long 
and varied, but the Owner of the Land remains He 
Who created it. It was He alone Who could deter¬ 
mine its destiny, and in His Torah He made clear that 
it would be the possession of Israel and none other. 


Comfort in 

Exile 


Like a bereft 
mother shrouded in 
mourning pending 
the return of her 
children , Eretz 
Yisrael would not 
share its bounty 
with any other 
nation. 


A not insignificant measure of Israel's tragic his¬ 
tory is how much of its existence has been spent 
exiled from its Land. The nineteen centuries of the 
current exile alone are longer than the total number 
of years that Israel was true sovereign of all its Land. 
But even during the bitterest years of exile, there was 
no more eloquent testimony to Israel's eternal 
ownership of that slim strip of heaven on earth than 
the Land itself — the very Land that had banished, 
regurgitated, Israel as unworthy of its sanctity — that 
very Land testified that Israel is the single nation on 
earth that can claim title to its hills and valleys. Like a 
bereft mother shrouded in mourning pending the 
return of her children, Eretz Yisrael would not share 
its bounty with any other nation. 

• -i - “i i 
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And I will lay the Land waste, and upon it, 
your enemies who inhabit it will be 
desolate (Lev. 26:32). 

Toras Kohanim finds comfort in this verse which, 
on its surface, is one more savage blow in the litany 
of God's Admonition to Israel. Israel would be flung 
down in disgrace, degradation, decimation. It would 
cannibalize its own children, roam an inhospitable 
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becomes the enemy 
of truth as set forth 
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No nation has ever 
succeeded in Eretz 
Yisrael — except 
for the Jews. 
Let Israel fall short 
of its mandate and 
the Land will expel 

it. 


planet, hungry, thirsty, naked to its enemies. Driven 
from its Land, it would see its cities, homes and fields 
occupied by oppressors. 

But then — a verse of comfort. The Land that ex¬ 
pelled Israel would welcome none other. Your 
enemies will inhabit your Land, but they will be 
desolate upon it. The Land that flowed with milk and 
honey for Israel would become dry and bitter. Val¬ 
leys that were lush, plains that were green, would 
turn to wasteland and desert. No nation would find 
prosperity there. The grieving Land would wrap 
itself tight in its mourning shroud and refuse to 
nurse the children that came to replace her own. She 
would weep and wait. 

Of course, the history books would supply 
answers for the anomaly of a once prosperous land 
turned barren. Centuries of neglect had allowed its 
topsoil to become eroded, they would say. It was in¬ 
habited by backward people who lacked the initiative 
and the knowledge to cultivate it properly. The tales 
of its earlier prosperity had been exaggerated in any 
case, they would say. Any modern, progressive na¬ 
tion could have made the desert bloom, they would 
say. 

All this can logically be argued, but that does not 
make it true. When 'logic' becomes the enemy of 
truth as set forth by the Written and Oral Torah, 
then it is simply a test of man's ability to find the 
truth through a smokescreen of deception. The more 
convincing the 'facts', the more difficult the test. 
Even so exacting a challenge as that of “ip# iosj, a 
false prophet, who buttresses his falsehood with a 
reputation for truth and with wonders and miracles 
is described by the Torah as HASHEM, your Cod, is 
testing you to ascertain whether you love HASHEM, 
your God (Deut. 13:4). 

No nation has ever succeeded in Eretz Yisrael — 
except for the Jews. The reason is clearly given by 
the Torah: the Land is Israel's. For Israel it will flow 
with milk and honey. Let Israel fall short of its man¬ 
date, and the Land will expel it, but even when that 
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happens, it will withhold its blessings from any other 
claimant. 

Abraham could not even receive God's blessings 
and covenant until he was in Eretz Yisrael. While he 
was still a resident of Charan at the age of seventy, 
he made a brief trip to Eretz Yisrael where God ap¬ 
peared to him and made the Covenant Between the 
Pieces . Abraham returned to his father's home and 
was not bidden to make the final break with his past 
until five years later when he was commanded to go 
to the land which God would show him (following 
the chronology according to Seder Olam and Rashi; 
see comm, to 15:7 and Additional Note A). Despite 
his already proven greatness, Abraham could not 
even receive God's promise anywhere but in the 
Holy Land, much less begin the long process of lay¬ 
ing the foundation for the Chosen People. 

Indeed, the first time Abraham journeyed to Eretz 
Yisrael, he was not bidden by God to do so. He 
himself perceived the holiness of the Land and 
wished to be in it (Ramban, Sermon on Koheles). 
Later, when God bid him to break with his homeland 
and family and travel 'to the land which l will show 
you' (12:1), Abraham immediately set out for Eretz 
Yisrael; he knew that it was God's country and he 
believed implicitly that God could have meant no 
other place (Ramban to 12:1). Further, we do not 
find that God ever said to him, 'This is the Land 
which I mean.' When Abraham arrived in the Land it 
was as clear as if God had pointed a finger, so to 
speak, that he had arrived at the place where God 
wanted him to go — for who could feel its holiness 
better than Abraham (Harav David Feinstein)? 

There is a way, albeit an imperfect one, to ex¬ 
perience the exaltion of the Land even though one 
cannot be within it. With regard to the law of Dini} 
natf, the maximum distance which one may walk on 
Sabbath, the halacha provides that one may make the 
decision that his dwelling place will be at a particular 
place. The decision alone gives him the right to walk 
the prescribed distance from that spot even though 
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he had never actually engaged in any activity there. 
Avnei Nezer comments that this law makes clear that 


The firm resolve to 
live as holy a life as 
humanly possible 
can be considered 


the carefully considered intention to be somewhere 
can be tantamount to the physical act. Similarly the 
firm resolve to live as holy a life as humanly possible 
and the strong desire to live it as if one were truly on 
the sacred soil can be considered in some measure 


in some measure 
equivalent to being 

there . 


equivalent to being there. May this inspiring thought 
help elevate our thoughts and deeds until the time 
when hope and reality merge. 
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And behold — a dread! great darkness fell 

upon him (Genesis 15:12). 
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[Tail's is am allusion to the four exiles.] 
njp’N, dread, is Babylon [which destroyed 
the First Temple], rnTtfn, darkness, is 
Media [which conquered Babylon and im¬ 
posed the decree of Haman], nbm, great, is 
the kingdom of Antiochus [the Syrian- 
Greeks], vby fell upon him, this is 

Edom [the Roman Empire which destroyed 
the Second Temple] (Bereishis Rabbah 
44:20). 


Vision and 
Conquest 

God foretold to 
him that Israel 
would be 
subjugated by four 
Monarchies . 


At the Covenant Between the Parts (15:7-21) when 
God made irrevocable the gift of Eretz Yisrael to 
Abraham, He foretold to him that even after receiv¬ 
ing the Land, Israel would be subjugated by four 
powers, the Four Monarchies whose respective 
domination would end with the coming of Messiah 
and the building of the Third Temple. This prophecy 
was repeated in tangible form when Abraham 
mobilized his disciples and set out to wage war 
against the four kings who invaded Eretz Yisrael and 
took Lot captive (Ch. 14). Commenting on the 
Midrash, Ramban explains that the vision was in¬ 
tended to demonstrate to Abraham that four 
kingdoms would arise to dominate the world, but in 

*This treatment is based primarily on Pachad Y itzchak to Purim Ch. 2 and 
Pachad Yitzchok to Chanukah Ch. 15 
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Ishmael and 

Esau 

Ishmael is not 
included in the list 
of kingdoms? 


the end Israel would triumph over them. The last of 
the four invading kings whom Abraham defeated 
was Tidal, King of Goiim. The name of the kingdom, 
Goiim, literally nations , is an allusion to the Roman 
Empire for, as Ramban explains, the Roman Emperor 
ruled over a collection of nations and also because 
she extorted letters of domination [acknowledging its 
mastery, power, and usurpation (Matanos Ke- 
hunah)] from all the nations of the world. 

Thus Abraham was shown, in a prophetic vision 
and in a symbolic microcosm, that four world powers 
would subjugate his children. Further, as the vision 
in 15:12 makes clear, the succession of exiles would 
become increasingly brutal as, indeed, Jewish history 
amply attests. For although the Divine plan allows 
periodic respites — after a period of oppression Israel 
will be permitted to revive and prosper before the 
next blow comes; or Jews may suffer in one part of 
the world while elsewhere they will have the in¬ 
fluence and resources to assist their afflicted 
brethren — nevertheless, the general pattern would 
be one of increasingly oppressive difficulty leading 
up to the final redemption. 

Th* Egyptian exile was not included in the vision 
of the Four Kingdoms; it was prophesied to him 
separately (15:13) because it was an exile of a dif¬ 
ferent type: Egypt was the necessary prerequisite to 
nationhood, not an aggressive interruption of Israel's 
independent status. [The Egyptian Exile will be dis¬ 
cussed in connection with Jacob's family and in Ex¬ 
odus.] 

But what of Ishmael? — Jews spent many centuries 
under Arab rule, much of it extremely oppressive, 
yet Ishmael is not included in the list of kingdoms? 
And why is Edom-Rome distinguished by the ap- 
pelation 'Goiim', nations, implying that the persecu¬ 
tion of many different nations fall under the heading 
of Roman subjugation? The Sages liken Israel's 
status during the current, seemingly endless exile to 
'a solitary sheep among seventy wolves' — Israel's 
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enemies are ubiquitous and numerous, yet the entire 
nineteen centuries of this final exile are all included 
in the fourth kingdom of Rome. The original 
Romans were conquered in ancient times; what is it 
about their particular form of oppression that puts 
their national stamp on all the Jewish suffering 
which has survived the demise of their empire? 

Maharal (Ner Mitzvah) defines the Four King¬ 
doms as predicated upon one of two conditions: 
either they directly conquered Israel as did Babylon, 
or they succeeded to the sovereignty of Israel's con- 
querer as did the Persian-Median Emperor or the 
Greek Empire [which included Alexander the Great 
and his successors who divided his empire among 
themselves]. Ishmael, however, never directly con¬ 
quered an independent Jewish nation nor was its 
greatness built on the ruins of one of Israel's con¬ 
querors. It arose independent of Israel and of Rome. 
That it held mastery over Israel was incidental, not 
central to its role in God's master plan, for there is a 
basic difference between the relationship of Isaac and 
Ishmael, and that of Jacob and Esau, the forefather of 
Edom-Rome. 


Inimical 

Brothers 


Good and evil as 
personified by 
Jacob and Esau 
could not exist 
concurrently . 

When one 
prospered, the 
other declined . 


Until Jacob's time, impurity still existed in the seed 

of the Patriarchs, for Abraham and Isaac each begot 

an evil son. Because evil and good could exist side- 

by-side within them, there could be no such concept 

as bal3 m DP rwu/3, when this one rises the other one 

^ 

falls (see Rashi to 25:23). This rule could be said only 
of the relationship between Jacob and Esau. Jacob 
was the culmination of the Patriarchic era. He had at¬ 
tained perfection as was demonstrated with his total¬ 
ly righteous family (see above The Patriarchs). 
Therefore, good and evil as personified by Jacob and 
Esau could not exist concurrently, for they were 
diametrically opposed to one another. When one 
prospered, the other declined. This relationship 
would continue until the final redemption when 
Edom and all it reperesented would be erased from 
the earth (see Overview to Ezekiel). Until then, either 
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Esau's 

Instigation 


Israel or Edom would achieve greatness, one upon 
the ruins of the other, but both could never thrive 
simultaneously. 

This condition of diametric opposition came into 
being with the birth of Jacob and Esau. Since evil had 
been purged from Jacob's strain and became em¬ 
bodied in Esau, the two could not co-exist in har¬ 
mony. No such relationship prevailed between Isaac 
and Ishmael, however. True, there was conflict 
between them and it reached such proportions that 
Ishmael was expelled from Abraham's home (21:9 
ff.), nevertheless that was not basic to the 
relationship of the two nations. Indeed, God blessed 
Ishmael with greatness, a blessing entirely indepen¬ 
dent of Israel's status. Esau's blessing, however, was 
predicated upon Jacob's failure to maintain the stand¬ 
ards required of him (27:40). Ishmael, therefore, 
was never considered a direct conqueror of Israel: his 
dominion over Israel was incidental to Israel's status, 
not in conflict with it. Ishmael neither conquered a 
Jewish kingdom nor displaced one of Israel's con¬ 
querors. 

Edom's uniqueness is thus two-fold: it cannot co¬ 
exist with Israel; and, because Edom is portended by 
Tidal, king of nations, there is in it an element of in¬ 
stigation. Edom is not merely an implacable oppo¬ 
nent of Israel, it spreads its hatred to others and 
enlists them in its cause. This being so, other sub¬ 
jugators of Israel may seem to be independent 
players on the stage of history, but the roots of their 
enmity to Israel derive from Edom. 

When the fangs of a conqueror contain the poison of 
Edom, it is an agent of Edom. If that is its source then 
it, too, falls under the eternal rule of 'when this one 
rises, the other one falls.' It may be any one of the 
seventy wolves surrounding the solitary sheep, it 
may not be the particular wolf named Edom-Rome, 
but it is Edom nonetheless, for its opposition to Israel 
derives from the venomous seed of Edom. 

This condition began with the forerunner of the 
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All the 
manifestations and 
ramifications of the 
unfolding eiile are 
tentacles of Rome. 


Rome could have 
been removed from 
history more than a 
thousand years 
ago, but its venom 
pulses in other 
veins. 


Had the evil decree 
been the product of 
the Persians and 
the Medes alone — 
or of Ishmael — 
then the voiding of 
the plot would 
have been 
sufficient. 


fourth kingdom. As Rambart said, Tidal represented 
Rome which spreads its mastery, and hence its mis¬ 
sion as Israel's foe, to other nations. The current exile 
is called mba, The Exile of Rome [or, in¬ 
terchangeably d1*ik mba, the Exile of Edom]. The 
reason is not merely because coincidentally it began 
with the Roman conquest of Judea, but because all 
the manifestations and ramifications of the un¬ 
folding exile are tentacles of Rome. The Torah 
implied this in the person of the symbolic Edom with 
whom Abraham did battle. Tidal was the king of na¬ 
tions. Some could be content to rule and gain 
domination over others, but Tidal enlisted other na¬ 
tions to his cause. Edom spread its message. The en¬ 
mity of other nations could be traced back to Edom. 
Rome could have been removed from a central role in 
history more than a thousand years ago, but its 
venom pulses in other veins and continues to 
persecute the nation whose subjugation is the prere¬ 
quisite of Esau's success. 

The first time we find this particular aspect of 
Edom is in the Persian Kingdom. Cyrus had 
authorized the construction of the second Temple. 
Then, Israel's foes in Eretz Yisrael sent hate-filled 
letters back to Ahauserus, the new king. He ordered 
the halt of construction. The Sages say that the 
writers of those epistles were the sons of Haman, a 
descendant of Amalek, the grandchild of Esau. Then 
came Haman's plot to destroy completely the entire 
Jewish people. * 
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... and it was turned about. The Jews 
gained the upper hand over their enemies 
(Esther 9:1). 

Had the evil decree been the product of the Per¬ 
sians and the Medes alone — or of Ishmael — then the 
voiding of the plot would have been sufficient salva¬ 
tion for Israel. But the decree stemmed from the off¬ 
spring of Esau who indoctrinated others with their 
legacy of hatred for Israel. The Exile of Edom was 
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But the decree 
originated with 
Esau's offspring. 

Israel's victory had 
to have the parallel 
result that Haman 
would be dashed to 
the ground. 


still far off, but the seeds of the future were already 
being planted in the acts that enlisted Persia and 
Media into the cause of genocide. Other nations can 
co-exist with Israel — but the decree originated with 
Esau's offspring. 'When this one rises, this one falls.' 
Israel's victory had to have the parallel result that 
Haman and his Amalekite brethren would be dashed 
to the ground; the same result that will come about in 
the End of Days when the evil of Esau is forever 
erased from the earth. 
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1. God's call to Abram. 111 
D“»3N bx *n “tnx'n — [And] Hashem 

T i ■ ■ It J 

said to Abram. 

When and where God said this to 
Abram is disputed among the com¬ 
mentators: 

According to Ibn Ezra and Radak 
God had already said this to Abram 
in Ur Kasdim, and as a result, he 
and his family set out for Canaan 
[see 11:31]. According to them the 
words *n into] should be rendered 
in the past perfect: Now HASHEM 
had [previously] said ... 

Cf. Zohar: Since Terach, an idolator, 
began the journey because he wanted to ac¬ 
company Abraham, why did God, who 
delights in the repentance of sinners, not 
command them in the plural Dpb lab, get 
yourselves, thus including Terach and the 
others who were to comply? Rav Shimon 
replied. If you think that Terach left Ur 
Kasdim in order to repent of his past life, you 
are mistaken. The truth is that he was fleeing 
in order to save himself from his countrymen 
after the incident of Abraham in the fiery 


furnace (see. comm, of Ramban in 11:32.] 
But when he reached Charan (and no longer 
feared them], Terach went no further. 
Therefore the command was worded in the 
singular, only to Abraham, as if to say: go to 
give life to yourself and to all that follow you 
from now on. Terach, however, 'saw not the 
light' and repented only late in life [see 
comm, to 11:32 and 15:15.] 

According to Rashi and Ramban 
[but for different reasons], this 
command came to Abram when 
they were already in Charan. This is 
the view shared by most commen¬ 
tators. 

^|b — Get yourself [lit. 'go to you' 

or: 'go for yourself .] 

[The addition of the seemingly 
superfluous word T|b, to you, is 
noted. Since nothing in the Torah is 
without specific significance, and 
since if the Torah merely wanted to 
say 'leave Charan and go to Canaan' 
the imperative go!, should have 
sufficed. Therefore, the inclusion of 
^|b requires interpretation]: 


1. This is one of the ten trials of faith with which God tested Abram, all of which Abram 
withstood. The commentators differ on the precise identity of the 'ten trials', for more than 
ten incidents in Abram's life could be so designated. 

According to Avos d'Rabbi Nosson 33 he was tested: 

□ Twice when he had to move [once here, and again in u. 10 when, after God's glowing 
promise of a good life in Canaan, Abram was forced to go to Egypt in the face of a famine]; 

□ Twice in connection with his two sons (the difficult decision to heed Sarah's insistence that 
he drive away Ishmael (21:10); and second, in the supreme test of binding his beloved son 
Isaac to the altar in preparation to sacrifice him (22:1-2)]; 

□ Twice with his two wives [when Sarah was taken from him to Pharaoh's palace (v. 15); and 
when he was required to drive Hagar from his home (21:10). (An alternate interpretation in¬ 
cludes the banishment of Hagar with that of Ishmael as a single test. In its place among the list 
of the trials is the abduction of Sarah to the palace of Abimelech 20:2)); 

□ Once, on the occasion of his war with the kings (14:14); 

□ Once, at the Covenant between the Parts \(15:7ff) when he was told that his descendants 
would be enslaved and exiled for four hundred years]; 

□ Once, in Ur Kasdim [when he was thrown into a fiery furnace by Nimrod (see comm, to 
11:2ft)]; and 

□ Once at the covenant of Circumcision (17:9) [which was an unprecedented act and, at his 
advanced age, a dangerous operation]. 
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XII 

1-2 


J-JaSHEM said to Abram , 'Get yourself from your 
country , from your relatives , and from your 
father's house to the land that I will show you. 2 And 


— Rashi interprets: Go ?|nK}nb 
for your own benefit, for 
your own good. [And what is this 
'benefit' and good? (Mizrachi)]: 
That I will there make you a great 
nation, but here you will not merit 
the privilege of having children. 
Moreover, I shall spread your fame 
throughout the world.w 

— Hirsch notes that parallel usage in Scrip¬ 
tures of the verb "jbn, go, followed by ^|b, for 
yourself usually has the meaning of: 'go by 
yourself, to yourself, isolate yourself.' ( Thus, 
the similar usage by Jethro [Exodus 18:27]: 
lb ^b^], he went his way, and renounced the 
advantages which his connections with Israel 
had brought him. See also Joshua 21:4). So 
here qb ^b means: go for yourself, detaching 
yourself from all your previous connections 
... Thus the very isolation was the purpose 
of Abram's departure. 

[See also Rosh Hashanah 16b where ac¬ 
cording to one view it was Abram's change 
of country that enabled him to have children 
— because immediately after leaving his 
former locale, childless, he was assured of 
becoming a great nation ; according to 
another view it was the merit of Eretz Yisrael 
that benefited him.] 

According to Ramban, however, 
Rashi' s stress on the word S)b is un¬ 
necessary because the addition of sjb 
merely reflects common idiomatic 


usage in Hebrew. Cf. e.g. Song of 
Songs 2:11 lb i]bn t]bn [lit. 

the rain is over and gone to itself], 
Deut. 2:13: bn} riN 03 ^ nay) 

T}] [lit. 'rise up and get you over the 
brook Zered']. 

Ramban adds that the Sages, however, as¬ 
sign Midrashic interpretations to such usage 
only when it is plainly not idiomatic. Exam¬ 
ples are such commands to Moses as 
W ^b JVtpyi [lit. 'make to you an ark of 
wood'] (Deut. 10:1), and ’nit/ qb ntyy 

*]P3 [lit. 'make to you two trumpets of silver'] 
(Numb. 10:2), in contrast to the command 
concerning the Tabernacle, which states 
simply nlyyn ptypn nto, and you shall make 
the [covering for ] Tabernacle (Exod. 26:1). 

[Ramban apparently refers to Yoma 3b, 
where the Talmud discusses that the addition 
of t|b means ^biyjp, from your own (funds). 
The unusual use of t)b in the commands to 
Moses implies that God intimated to Moses: 
'I prefer that which is made from yours to 
that which is from the community's.'] 

... In a dissertation fundamental to 
Torah exegesis, Mizrachi disagrees with 
Ramban's opinion that generally ^]b is 
an insignificant idiomatic usage. He 
cites laws derived from such usage con¬ 
cerning succah, lulav, and tzitzis (see 
Succah 29b and 4lb). There are also 
such Talmudic discussions in Kid- 
dushin 4b, Pesachim 24a, and Bava 


1. The numerical equivalent of ^b "|b is one hundred. This intimates that the blessings men¬ 
tioned in the following verses, that He would become a great nation, etc., would be realized 
when he would be one hundred years old [when Isaac was born] (Y alkut); it also intimates 
that Abraham would live an additional one hundred years after his departure at age seventy- 
five, from Charan. [He died at the age of 175 (2 5:7).](Baal HaTurim). 

Furthermore, God's command, get yourself out, had the implication of 'get out and ex¬ 
perience first-hand the tribulations of travellers, and then you will practice hospitality with 
the greatest of sincerity and compassion' (Zechusa d'Avraham). 

The Midrash compares Abraham to a tightly closed vial of myrrh, lying in a corner to 
protect its fragrance. As soon as its lid was taken off, however, its fragrance was disseminated. 
Similarly, God ordered Abraham to get out of his country and travel from place to place so his 
name would become great in the world. It was to this that Solomon referred when he wrote 
[Song of Songs 1:3 ArtScroil ed. p. 73]: ‘Like the scent of goodly oils is the spreading fame of 
your great deeds.' 
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Metzia 31a. Mizrachi concludes that 
IJ’ttrn unT*nb to i KUO i n, 'wherever it 
is possible to expound, we expound' 
[see also Bechoros 6b.] Here, too, 
although the use of T|b might be 
idiomatically correct, nevertheless its in¬ 
clusion calls for an exposition. Thus, 
Rashi, basing himself on Rosh 
Hashanah 16b cited above, comments 
that the leaving was for Abram's 
benefit. 

Levush HaOrah explains additionally 
that Rashi’s explanation 'for your bene¬ 
fit and for your good' is not homiletical. 
Rather it is based on Rashi' s interpreta¬ 
tion of the simple meaning of the text: 
there l will make you a great nation, 
which was to Abram's good and benefit 
for, as Rashi explains, 'here you will not 
merit the privilege of having children.' 
However, since the move's purpose was 
to benefit Abram, Rashi found it dif¬ 
ficult to understand why God then 
caused him to wander about like a 
vagrant without being allowed to settle 
down peacefully. Therefore Rashi ad¬ 
ded his second interpretation: Tiln 
obiyn T|v^p yiiKU/, 'moreover I shall 
spread your fame throughout the 
world.' The wandering, too, was 
beneficial and part of God's plan. It was 
designed to allow the inhabitants of Ca¬ 
naan and its environs to recognize and 
learn from Abram's pious deeds. 

According to B'chor Shor, the 
emphasis of the command is: 
'Abandon your land entirely; do not 
entertain the notion of ever return¬ 
ing to it!' 

The Torah is written unvocalized and the 
Sages frequently uncover deeper meanings 
based on alternate vocalizations. 

The Midrash thus notes that ^|b may be 
homiletically vocalized ^b -)b, go go; Rav 
Yehudah said: Go is written twice: Once 
referring to his departure from Aram 
Naharaim and the other to his departure 
from Aram Nachor. According to Rav 
Nechemiah, the first -|b refers to his depar¬ 
ture from Aram Naharaim and Aram 
Nachor, and the second to intimate that God 
made him fly from the Covenant between the 
Parts (Ch. 15) and brought him to Charan. 
[This refers to the chronology of Seder Olam 
that Abram left Charan for Canaan at the age 


of 70, five years before he came to settle 
permanently in Canaan. During his first trip 
to Canaan, the Covenant between the Parts 
occurred, and then, at God s command, he 
returned to Charan. The departure referred 
to now was thus his second departure. See 
comm, to i>, 4; 15:13; and Additional Note 
"A".] 

Additionally, the words T)b ")b occur both 
here and in the command of the binding of 
Isaac [22:2]: 'get yourself [^)b lb] to the land 
of Moriah,' intimating that both trials — 
leaving his father's home and binding up his 
beloved son — were equally difficult. 

The Zohar interprets God's command 
allegorically: Break away from the 
earthly matter that envelopes you: es¬ 
cape with all your might, from the 
imprisonment of your body, and from 
the lusts that are its jailers. 

t]Y“W n — From your country. 

But had he not already left there 
i.e., his country, Ur Kasdim] with 
tis father and come to Charan? In 
effect, God was telling him: 'Go 
even further away from there [i.e., 
from Ur Kasdim] and leave your 
father's house as well!' (Rashi). 

According to others, e.g. Chiz- 
kuni, 'your country' in this context 
refers to Charan — the land where 
you dwell presently. 

^rnbinpi — [And] from your 
relatives. 

[The translation of as 

relatives (instead of 'native land') 
follows the Midrash and many 
commentators (see below, and cf. 
use of the expression in Esther 8:6: 
How can l bear to witness the 
destruction o/’rnbin, my relatives!) 
It also makes it unnecessary to con¬ 
cern ourselves in this verse with the 
question of whether Abram's birth¬ 
place was Ur Kasdim or Charan, a 
problem with which the commen¬ 
tators grapple. 

According to our translation, 
there is no difficulty in interpreting 
Charan as the place where Abram 
received this command — even if he 
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was born in Ur Kasdim — because it 
was in Charan that his relatives 
lived following their earlier exodus 
from Ur Kasdim. 

This will be further discussed in 
24:4 where Abraham tells Eliezer to 
go to ’nibln, ‘my relatives.' If he 
meant 'my birthplace' Eliezer 
should have gone to Ur Kasdim, ac¬ 
cording to the view that that was 
Abraham's birthplace, and not to 
Aram Naharaim, city of Nachor 
(24:10).] 

Following an alternate interpretation of 
the Mid rash: means: from your 

province; from the place where 

you are settled ; tp3K rP3)?1 means literally: 
from your father’s house. 

This interpretation agrees also with 
Ramban (who maintains that rnbln can 
signify both birthplace and relatives]; Lekach 
Tov: rjnnbtn means: your father's relatives; 
Abarbanel: the word signifies 'your loved 
ones among whom you were born and 
raised.' The expression signifies 'where you 
were brought up' as in 50:23: ’3^3 by nV’ 
rjpV*. 'were brought up on Joseph's knees' 
(see comm, there); Bertinoro; Imrei Shefer; 
and HaRechasim I’Bik'ah: the mother's 
relatives are also included in this expression. 
Cf. Lev. 18:9 m3 whether born at 

home (see comm, there).' 

[According to Ibn Ezra and Radak, 
however, who maintain that this com¬ 
mand had already been addressed to 
Abraham in Ur Kasdim (see above), 

mbln is a clear reference to his 

* * 

birthplace, Ur Kasdim.] 

0 

^p3N rpgDT — And from your 
father's house. 

[The commentators perceived 
that the order of the parallel terms 
your country, your relatives, and 
your father's house conveys a mes¬ 
sage. One would have expected 
them to be listed in reverse order 
because one leaves his father's 
house first, then his kindred, and 
finally his land. However, a dif¬ 
ferent progression is indicated: 
First, the broadest concept — one's 
country; next the general ties of 


family, and finally the narrow, most 
cherished relationship — one's 
father's house, his intimate family 
circle] ... 

As Ramban comments: It is dif¬ 
ficult for a person to leave the 
country where he has all his as- 
socia 'ons; it is even more difficult 
if this is the land of one's kindred; 
and even more so his father's house. 
The Torah emphasizes that Abram 
was to leave ail three [in ascending 
order of difficulty] to prove his 
great love for God. 

The further implication of the 
verse is: Do not yearn for the riches 
of your country, kindred, and the 
inheritance of your father's estate. I 
will more than compensate you for 
them all [as detailed in the promises 
of the following verses] (Chizkuni). 

B'chor Shor suggests that rP3 
^■>3K should be understood, not 
literally as your father's house, but 
in the Biblical sense of 3K rps, the 
family clan. [See comm, to Exodus 
12:3.] 

-Itt/N y-|Kn Sk — To the land 

I v : - v -i I v r t 

that / will show you. 

In order to keep him in suspense 
and thereby make the destination 
more beloved in his eyes, God did 
not specify it at the time of the com¬ 
mand. God also wished to reward 
him for every step he took. This is 
similar to the case of the binding of 
Isaac where God said [22:2] take 
your son, your only son, whom you 
love, Isaac; God did not identify 
Isaac immediately in order to 
reward Abraham for every word 
spoken. For as Rav Huna said in 
Rav Eliezer's name: God first places 
the righteous in doubt and then 
reveals to them the meaning of the 
matter. [Cf. also ibid.: upon one of 
the mountains which I will tell you] 
(Midrash; Rashi). 
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Midrash Tanchuma adds that 
having Abram embark on a journey 
and withholding the identity of the 
goal made the trial even more dif¬ 
ficult. It called for unqualified 
devotion, and it carried with it 
much greater reward. 

... Because, as Malbim explains, 
it is less of a hardship for one to 
relocate if he knows his destination. 
It was already Abram's intention to 
head toward Canaan, and had God 
revealed His will that Canaan was, 
indeed the final destination, his 
journey would not have proven 
selfless devotion to the will of God. 

Hirsch [to v. 5] suggests that the 
implication of the command was, 
'Go away, never mind where, and 
wander about until you come to a 
place where I shall let you see by 
some visible sign that there you are 
to remain.' 

According to Abarbanel, God did 
not reveal the destination because 
He did not want the heathens to fol¬ 
low Abram to Canaan. 

... Or, additionally, his father 
might have accompanied him as he 
did when they left Ur Kasdim, and 
it was God's will that Abram go 
alone (Malbim). 

According to Ibn Ezra the intent of the 
phrase is 'to the land that I will show you 
when you are ready to begin your journey.' 
He derives this fiom u. 5 which states that 
they set out for Canaan which, indicates that 
by that time God had already, revealed the 
destination to him [but see comm, to v. 5.] 

Ramban comments that Abraham did not 
at this time know where God wanted him to 
go. It was his original intention, when he left 
Ur Kasdim [see 11:31], to travel toward Ca¬ 
naan but it was not yet his purpose to dwell 
there. He wandered about from country to 
country and, when he came to Canaan and 


God told him [u. 7]: to your descendants / 
will give this land, Abraham knew that this 
was the land God intended, and he settled 
there. 

Ha’amek Davar suggests that Abraham 
was already aware of Canaan's holiness, and 
hence he set it as his goal. It was the specific 
site within Canaan that God would reveal to 
him only later, for the reasons set forth 
above. 

Midrash HaCadol interprets: Do not 
read but t)JOK / will 'see' you, i.e. 

to the land whereon My eyes gaze the 
whole year, as it says [Deut. 11:12] the 
eyes of HASHEM are always upon it 
from the beginning of the year unto 
year's end. 

Additionally Tanchuma interprets: 
unto the land in which / will ap¬ 

pear to you. For, as the Zohar com¬ 
ments, it was only in Eretz Yisrael that 
Abraham would be worthy of Divine 
revelation. 'I will show you the power 
of that country, so profound that you 
would never be able to fathom it by 
yourself' (Zohar). 

2. bVi| 'lib — And l will 

make of you a great nation [or: 'and 
/ will make you into a great nation.'] 

Rashi notes that God gave Abra¬ 
ham the assurances in this verse to 
reassure him regarding three 
detrimental results usually caused 
by travel: nng n\?yp», it 
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diminishes the possiblity of having 
children; pnpn n* npypp^, it 
diminishes one's wealth; npynp ! i 
Dtyn nN, and it lessens one's renown 
[because while travelling one cannot 
easily perform deeds deserving of 
fame (Maharzu).] Abraham there¬ 
fore needed these three blessings [as 
counter-assurances]: God promised 
him children, wealth, and fame. [Cf. 
Shabbos 145b: People say, 'In one's 
own town his name is sufficient; 
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XII / will make of you a great nation; / will bless you, and 

3 make your name great, and you shall be a blessing . 3 / 


away from home — his dress' (i.e. 
where someone is unknown, people 
judge him by his external ap¬ 
pearance).] 

The Midrash continues: ... And 
though the proverb says, 'When you 
travel from house to house you lose a 
shirt, and from country to country you 
lose a life' [i.e., travel always carries 
with it the danger of loss of property or 
life], nevertheless, God assured 
Abraham, that he would lose neither life 
nor property. 

One must view God's promise to 
Abraham in the context of Sarah's bar¬ 
renness mentioned in 11:30. In effect, 
God said to Abraham: 'Here you do not 
beget children, but there, not only will 
you beget but I will make of you a great 
nation (Akeidas Yitzchak). 

According to N'tziv, however, the 
promise that he would beget children 
was not given him until v. 7 after which 
he built an altar in gratitude. Here, it is 
possible to interpret that (or the) 
promise that he would become a great 
nation by becoming the spiritual father 
of a great multitude of people who 
would rally around him. 

— (And) / will bless you. 

— With wealth (Rashi). 

This interpretation is based on 
the Midrash. The basis for the 
relationship between 'blessing' and 
'wealth' may be the verse in 
Proverbs 10:22: It is the blessing of 
HASHEM that brings wealth, which 
is interpreted to mean that a bless¬ 
ing, unless its nature is otherwise 
specified, is assumed to be wealth 
(Tosefes Brachah). 

n^AK] — And [/ will ) make 
your name great 

The Midrash explains that this 
promise of greatness meant that 


Abraham's coinage would be ac¬ 
cepted throughout the world like 
that of the greatest kings, a distinc¬ 
tion held by only four personages: 
Abraham, Joshua, David, and Mor- 
dechai. What effigy did Abraham's 
coinage bear? An old man and an 
old woman [Abraham and Sarah] 
on one side, and a boy and girl 
[Isaac and Rebecca] on the re¬ 
verse. According to others, the 
youthful couple represented Abra¬ 
ham and Sarah who were rejuve¬ 
nated before bearing Isaac at the re¬ 
spective ages of one hundred, and 
ninety. See comm, to 18:llff. 

Tosafos Bava Kamma 97b explains that 
the coins did not bear images of an old man 
and lady, etc., the representation of human 
images being forbidden. Rather the coins 
were engraved on the one side with the 
words njpn ]j?|, 'old man and old woman', 
and on the other side 'boy and 

girl.' 

'And I will make your name great' 
also alludes to the fact that God will add 
the letter n, he, to his name, changing it 
from Abram to Abraham (Midrash; fol¬ 
lowing Radak). 

rg^a rnm — And you shall be a 
blessing. 

[Several interpretations of this 
expression are suggested by the 
commentators]: 

According to Rashi, following 
the Midrash, the meaning is: the 
power of blessing will be in your 
hand and you will bless whomever 
you wish, i.e .,'and you shall become 
the synonym of blessing'.) 

... People will flock around you 
to be blessed by you (Ha'amek 
Davar). 

— You will succeed in whatever 
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you undertake, as in Isaiah 19:24: 
shall be ... a blessing in the midst of 
the land, i.e. a repository of blessing 
(B'chor Shor). 

Radak and Ramban suggest that 
the meaning is: You will be the 
standard of blessing by which peo¬ 
ple will bless themselves. They will 
take you as a classic example in for¬ 
mulating benedictions. When one 
wishes to bless his son he will say 
'God make you like Abraham' [This 
is the interpretation Rashi gives to 
Tp 13*3331 in the following verse.] 

The word mm is not to be under- 

■■ ■ «» 

stood in the imperative, i.e., and 
become, but as a promise: and you 
will become (Radak). 

According to Bereishis Zuta the 
meaning is that Abraham would 
become the conduit of the blessings 
with which Noah blessed Shem. 
They will be carried onward and 
realized in the person of Abraham. 

Da'as Zekeinim perceives this as 
a command: Become a blessing! 
Wherever you go, inspire your fel¬ 
low man to recognize God and bless 
Him! 

The blessing of God is that He 
should rejoice in His creation (see 
Overview, ArtScroll Bircas Hama- 
zon). He thus told Abraham: 
Become a blessing to Me by acquir¬ 
ing perfection and transmitting it to 
the people (Sforno). 

Rashi, following Pesachim 117b, alternate¬ 
ly comments that l will make of you a great 
nation alludes to the fact that we mention [in 
the opening of the Amidah prayer] 'God of 
Abraham'; and I will bless you — that we say 
'God of Isaac'; and I will make your name 
great — that we say 'God of Jacob.' One 
might think that we should conclude the 
blessing with a reference to all of them [i.e. 


by saying, 'Blessed are You, Shield of Ab¬ 
raham, Isaac, and Jacob'] therefore the verse 
says non? rpni, [only] you shall become a 
blessing — with you alone do we conclude 
the blessing [by saying 'Blessed are You, 
Shield of Abraham'], but not with them (u. 
Maharsha.] 

In a similar vein the Midrash comments: 
You will become a blessing — God said, I will 
establish a special benediction in your name 
in the Amidah, yet you do not know which 
blessing will take precedence — yours or 
Mire ... Yours is before Mine — after having 
recited OlTpK ]i)p, 'the Shield of Abraham', 
D’nofl rrnjp, 'He who resurrects the dead' is 
then said. 

Is there then a greater blessing for a father 
than that his name and memory should re¬ 
main upon the lips and hearts of his de¬ 
scendants for all time? (KiTov). 

3. “IKK ^p&l 5p373p K] — 
[And] / will bless those who bless 
you, and him who curses you, I will 
curse. 

Those who bless you are in the 
plural: they will be many; him who 
curses you is singular: they will be 
few (Ibn Ezra). 

The meaning of the verse is: I 
will love your friends and detest 
your enemies. Lest you think that as 
a stranger in a new land you will 
lack friends to stand up for you, 
know that I will assume that role ... 
(B'chor Shor; Chizkuni). 

/ will bless those that bless you — 
i.e., those who are your companions 
and seek your welfare I will bless 
because of you and they will realize 
that their prosperity is the result of 
their friendship with you ... and 
conversely, him who curses you / 
will curse — if there arises a rare in¬ 
dividual who seeks your harm — I 
will curse him (Radak). 

'And I will bless the priests who 
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XII will bless those who bless you, and him who curses 

3 you l will curse; and all the families of the earth shall 

bless themselves by you 


will spread forth their hands in 
prayer and bless your descendants 
(Targum Yonasan). 

Cf. Chullin 49a: That the priests bless 
Israel is stated in Numbers 6:23; that the 
priests themselves will be blessed we learn 
from Gen. 12:3. 

According to Abarbanel, those 
who bless you refers to those who 
will cleave to Abraham and sub¬ 
scribe to his teachings, while him 
who curses you refers to one who 
rejects him. 

Ramban discusses the connotation of 
God's blessings to Abraham in these 
verses. Touching upon a theme from his 
comm, to 11:28 Ramban notes that 
before recording God's promise to 
Abraham that he would be totally 
provided for, the Torah should have ex¬ 
plained that Abraham was deserving 
because of his righteousness and love of 
God [or by recounting his miraculous 
salvation from the furnace of Kasdim 
thanks to his total faith and self-sacri¬ 
fice.] Obviously, the rewards are too 
great and unprecedented to be ac¬ 
counted for simply because Abraham 
left his native land. We must seek the 
guidance of the Oral Tradition to justify 
them. 

Ramban continues that the intent of. 
the verses may be that God would now 
compensate Abraham for the suffering 
and evil perpetrated upon him by 
wicked people of Kasdim. God would 
establish Abraham in Canaan where he 
could worship God and proclaim His 
greatness. Then those who formerly 
abused and cursed him would appreci¬ 
ate his greatness and bless themselves 
by him. The Torah, however, did not 
provide us explicitly with this 
background in order not to elaborate on 
the opinions of idolators in their con¬ 
troversies with Abraham regarding is¬ 


sues of faith, just as it dealt only briefly 
with the sinfulness of the generation of 
Enosh [4:26] and their innovations in 
instituting idolatry. [See Moreh 
Nevuchim 3:29.] 

mpiNn nhsuto b3 72 121231 — And 

T T “I T I I : 1 - I 

all the families of the earth shall 
bless themselves by you. 

[This translation which under¬ 
stands the niphal form of the word 
121231 as reflexive follows Rashi 

i i • i 

who comments]: There are many 
Aggadic interpretations of this 
verse but the simple meaning is: A 
man will say to his son, 'Be like 
Abraham/ This is the meaning of 
the expression 73 127331 whenever 
it occurs throughout Scriptures. 
The best proof that this is the cor¬ 
rect interpretation is the in¬ 
disputable usage of the similar 
phrase in 48:20 773 ? 72 , 'by you 
shall Israel invoke blessings saying , 
"M ay Cod make you as Ephraim 
and M enasseh"/ 

According to Ramban this is in 
addition to God's blessing in the 
previous verse 11373 rnni: Not only 
will the people of his own country 
cite Abraham's name in formulating 
benediction, but all families of the 
earth will do the same. 

Ramban adds [in an interpreta¬ 
tion shared by Radak and some 
others, that the word could also be 
understood in the passive, implying 
a certain universal doctrine later 
developed by the Prophets] that the 
phrase is to be rendered: 73 , through 
you will all the nations of the earth 
je blessed — i.e. you will become 
the source of all blessing to the 
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world; by virtue of you they will be 
blessed. [Accordingly ^)3, following 
this interpretation, means, for your 
sake.] 

And by your righteousness shall 
all the generations of the earth be 
blessed (Targum Yerushalmi). 

In order that the nations recog¬ 
nize and elevate you, I will begin to 
shower My blessings upon the 
lands of those in whose midst you 
will dwell, such as Philistia and 
Egypt, from the very day of your 
arrival (Radak). 

There is also an opinion — shared by 
Rashbam [to 28:14], Chizkuni, Da'as 
Zekeinim, and quoted by Tur — that the verb 
in this verse is related to the root “p3 
as in the Mishnaic term T’naij meaning to in - 
termingle, graft [cf. Kelaim 7:1, Sotah 43a.] 
As Heidenheim explains it, this interpreta¬ 
tion is inspired by the fact that nowhere else 
besides here do we find 'll3 (in the sense of 
'blessing') in the niphal conjugation, while in 
the sense of 'grafting' it is common in that 
form. 

... Accordingly the verse would mean: 'All 
the families of the earth will wish to inter¬ 
mingle with you, for you will not be con¬ 
sidered a foreigner in their midst. That is the 
reason families is mentioned in this context' 
(Chizkuni). This is exemplified by Abraham 
himself who married Sarah, a descendant of 
Shem; Hagar, a descendant of Ham; and 
Keturah, a descendant of Japhet (Tur). m 

4. rt rbn isi ibIks o~qn -rjb’i — 
So Abram went as Hashem had 
spoken to him. 

I.e., as HASHEM commanded him. 


He did not linger, but he left im¬ 
mediately. God said 'Go!', and he 
went (Lekach Tov; Ibn Caspi). 

As Midrash Tehillim 119:3 com¬ 
ments: When God said to Abraham, 
'Get yourself out of your country, and 
away from your relatives, etc.' Abraham 
did not argue the matter with Him by 
saying, 'What difference can it make to 
You whether a man remains here or 
moves on to another country? All such a 
move does is cause distress!' Abraham, 
however, did not hesitate. Immediately 
he did everything that God had com¬ 
manded him. 

Ulb inK Tjbn — And Lot went with 

• l v ■■■ 

him. 

Since Lot's father, Haran, had 
died in Ur Kasdim for having sided 
with Abraham [see comm, to 11:2S] 
the orphaned Lot remained in the 
care of his uncle, Abraham (Chiz¬ 
kuni). 

Lot was merely secondary to him 
(Midrash). Abraham had no inten¬ 
tion of taking him. But when Lot 
saw that Abraham was leaving. Lot 
insisted that he be allowed to fol¬ 
low. And Lot went with him. Abra¬ 
ham realized that Lot was deter¬ 
mined, so he did not dissuade him 
(Zohar Chadash). 

Abraham's solicitude for Lot is viewed dif¬ 
ferently by the commentators. Akeidas 
Yitzchak observes that regarding leaving, 
Abraham scrupulously adhered to God's 


1. All proselytes are considered 'children' of Abraham because it was his mission to draw all 
peoples toward the service of Hashem (see comm, to 17:4). A member of any race or nation 
may become a member of Israel through the Halachic procedure of conversion, a concept that 
was initiated by the selection of Abraham and the designation of his mission. As Rau Saadi ah 
Gaon puts it, Israel is not a race, but a community bound together by Torah which is our cove¬ 
nant with God (Harav David Cohen). 
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XII 4 So Abram went as HASHEM had spoken to him, 

4_5 and Lot went with him. Abram was seventy-five 

years old when he left Charan. 5 Abram took his wife 


Will, but regarding abandoning his relatives 
he did not comply entirely as evidenced by 
the fact that he permitted his [still idolatrous] 
nephew Lot to accompany him. 

Cf. also Midrash [Ch. 41:11 to v. 13:14]: 
There was anger in heaven against our father 
Abraham when he asked his nephew Lot to 
leave his company. 'He makes everyone 
cleave to Me,' said God, yet he does not 
make his nephew cleave to Me!' Rav 
Nechemiah said: 'there was anger in heaven 
against the Patriarch Abraham, when Lot, his 
nephew, went with him ... 

As the Zohar comments: Lot attached 
himself to Abraham to learn his ways, and in 
spite of it did not learn them too well. 

Why, then did Abraham show compassion 
for Lot? — Because he foresaw that David 
and the Messiah were destined to descend 
from him, so he took him along. Also, 
because it was in defense of Abraham that 
Haran was killed, and Lot orphaned. Lot was 
his brother's son and his wife's brother, and 
Abraham showed compassion, but God was 
nevertheless displeased. The compassion was 
misplaced (Zohar Chadash). 

According to Bereishis Zuta, however, 
Abraham's allowing L<jt to accompany him 
was an act of mrm roll. personal merit [i.e. 
in that he showed concern for his nephew] 
and bringing merit upon Lot [i.e. by placing 
him in an environment where he could learn 
to serve God.] 

row trynu/i o^ii/ u/nrrp oidki 

t » - v ■■ i I v t ; “ ; 

pnn inKY3 — [And] Abram was 
seventy-five years old when he left 
Charan. 

One reason for this chronological 
detail is to inform us indirectly that 
Terach was still alive at the time. 
Notwithstanding his natural reluc¬ 
tance to leave his aged father [for 
which he received special divine 
dispensation; see comm, to 11:32], 
Abraham did not hesitate but ran to 
do the will of his Creator (B'chor 
Shor). 


[Another chronological fact, with 
perhaps even greater implications, 
is implicit in this verse: This depar¬ 
ture from Charan at the age of 75, 
according to most commentators, 
was not Abraham's first departure 
to Canaan but his second, and last. 
He had to have gone from Charan 
to Canaan previously, because, as 
explained by most commentators, 
he was already in Canaan for the 
Covenant between the Parts five 
years previous at age seventy. Later 
he returned to Charan, and now de¬ 
parted again, at age 75.] [See Addi¬ 
tional Note A p. 589.] 

According to the view that 
Abraham was in Canaan previous¬ 
ly, why did he return to Charan? 

The Midrash (cited on v. 1 s.v. 

^]b) curiously states only that God 
'made him fly from the Covenant 
between the Parts and brought him 
to Charan.' [i.e. God commanded 
him to return to Charan (Rashi on 
Midrash), and Abraham was 
speeded along miraculously, find¬ 
ing himself in Charan almost im¬ 
mediately; hence the expression 
'made him fly'.] 

Sefer HaYashar, cited above, 
suggests that he returned to Charan 
to visit his parents and family. 
Chizkuni suggests that upon hear¬ 
ing at the Covenant that his descen¬ 
dants would be estranged in a 
foreign land for four hundred years 
Abraham said to himself: 'Perhaps 
the time has already come for me to 
be blessed with children. It is better 
that the years of exile begin soon so 
that they will end sooner.' 
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5. in^/K nip n# dhzik npn — [And] 
Abram took his wife Sarai. 

'Took' means that he persuaded 
her to accompany him, with 
soothing, gentle words, because a 
man is not permitted to take his 
wife with him to another country 
without her consent. [The word take 
is used in a similar sense in the texts 
take Aaron (Numb. 20:25) and take 
the Levites(ibid. 3:45).] He therefore 
persuaded her pointing out to her 
the evil deeds of their contem¬ 
poraries (Zohar). 

vnijc nt<! — And his nephew 

[lit. 'brother's son'] Lot 

[This detail is repeated here as an 
amplification of the previous verse. 
There it states in general terms that 
Abram complied with the command 
and that Lot, being secondary to 
Abraham, showed his unwavering 
intention to accompany him. This 
verse, proceeds to relate in detail the 
preparations for the journey. It 
states among other things that 
Abram, as the head of the family 
and the prime mover, took Lot, 
perhaps in the sense of acquiescing 
to Lot's desire to accompany him.] 

di^d -1 bi n#i - And all 
their wealth which they had 
amassed. 

They trusted God implicitly. 
They did not say 'We will take only 
part of our wealth now: If things go 
well in Canaan, we will send for the 


balance, but if things do not work 
out we will return.' Rather, they 
took dll their possessions with them 
and left Charan completely with no 
intention of ever returning, relying 
on God's promise entirely (B'chor 
Shor). 

According to Radak, nifttan, their wealth , 
refers to all the money and property which 
Abram and Lot had amassed. 

pna wy iitf# nto — And the 
people [lit. 'soul'] they had acquired 
[lit. 'made'] in Charan. 

This refers to those whom they 
had converted to the true faith and 
brought under the 'wings of the 
Shechinah', for Abraham converted 
the men and Sarah converted the 
women. They [the converts] are 
therefore regarded as though they 
[Abraham and Sarah] had 'made' 
them. [This explains the plural 
form: ityy, they had made, for both 
Abraham and Sarah had roles to 
play in the conversions (Midrash).] 
According to the simple meaning, 
however, it refers to the male and 
female slaves they had acquired for 
themselves, and is used here as 
it is in 31:1, as an expression for 
'acquiring' and 'amassing' (Rashi). 
Ibn Ezra, too, refers to both in¬ 
terpretations. 

Rashi's primary interpretation is also 
that of Onkelos and Yonasan: ... And 
all the souls they had made subject to 
the Torah in Charan .'* 11 

This is based upon the Midrash: 


1. The Zohar notes that it was a great entourage of proselytes that accompanied Abram [Sefer 
HaYashar puts the number at seventy-two] and he travelled fearlessly through the land. 
Furthermore the participle nit [which always exegetically implies an extension 'with' — see 
comm, to Vol. 1 , p. 35] is explained by the Zohar as referring to the merit of these souls that 
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XII Sarai and his nephew Lot, and all their wealth that 
5 they had amassed, and the people they had acquired 

in Charan; and they embarked for the land of Ca- 


Rav Leazar said: If all the nations 
united to create even a single insect, 
they could not endow it with life, yet 
the verse refers to 'all the souls they had 
made in Charan!' — It refers, rather to 
the proselytes they had made. Then 
why is the verb 'made' used? Let the 
verse read 'that they had converted' 1 . — 
The verse, as it is written is to teach you 
that he who brings a gentile near to God 
and converts him is as though he had 
created him. 

Then why does the Torah not use the 
termiK^a that they had created7 — 
Possibly because the verb rttf/y, made, 
implies 'bringing an object into its 
ultimate state of perfection' as the com¬ 
mentators explain in Deut. 21:12 and 
Gen. 1:7. This word is thus more ap¬ 
propriate in this context, for it connotes 
improving something which already ex¬ 
ists, rather than created, which 

connotes creatio ex nihilo (Torah 
Temimah). 

[Cf. Sanhedrin 99b: Resh Lakish 
said, He who teaches Torah to his 
neighbor's son is regarded by Scripture 
as though he had made him.) 

The Talmud Avodah Zarah 9a notes 
that there is a tradition that Abraham 
was fifty-two years old when he began 
proselytizing 'the souls he made at 
Charan.' and that period marked the 
end of inh D’sSk 'ip, the first two thou¬ 
sand years of void [i.e., void of Torah, 
v. Maharsha and Torah Temimah. Ab¬ 
raham was born in the year 1948 after 
Creation, and he was 52 years old in the 
year 2000.] It was then the beginning of 
the next major historical epoch, 'ip 
rnin cobw, the two thousand years of 
Torah (see Overview). 


[The interesting implication here is that 
Terach's migration to Charan with his fami¬ 
ly (11:31, see comm, there and on 12:4) oc¬ 
curred before Abraham was 52, because by 
that age, as the Talmud notes, Abraham was 
already converting souls in Charan, 

See Sefer HaYashar cited in Chronology in 
v. 4.] 

TO n&b itqrn - And they 

embarked for [lit. 'went out to go'] 
the land of Canaan. 

I.e., they were unanimous in their 
intention to accompany Abraham 
on his noble mission (Radak). [On 
the choice of Canaan as their 
destination, although God had not 
specified to which land Abraham 
was to go, see comm, to 11:31 (p. 
352).] 

[It is also quite possible to assume 
that although not as yet given his 
final destination, Abraham assumed 
that Canaan would be the logical 
place for him to go first. This was 
because he had been promised that 
land as an inheritance [15:7] at the 
Covenant between the Parts only a 
few years earlier, a revelation that 
took place in Canaan [see Talmudic 
chronology in comm, to v. 4. ] Con¬ 
sequently, he started out for Cana¬ 
an as he awaited further revelation 
from God. 

Even according to the opinion 
that this was his first departure 
from Charan, it would be only 
logical that Abram's first choice for 
a destination would be Canaan, to 
which his family had originally 


augmented Abram's own merit and accompanied him. 

What happened to the countless generations one would expect to have issued from these 
righteous proselytes whom Abram converted? No further mention is made of them thus sug¬ 
gesting that their new convictions did not survive the death of Abram and Sarai. 
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yearned to go when they intially set 
out from Ur Kasdim earlier.] 

IVJ3 nyiK — And they came to 
the land of Canaan. 

The Torah tells us that Abraham 
and his entourage did not stop mid¬ 
way, but came directly to their in¬ 
tended destination. This is meant to 
point out the contrast to Terach 
who also set out for Canaan, but 
went only as far as Charan (Radak). 

6. DnaK — [And] 

Abram passed into the land. 

Following Rashi: He entered into 
the land. [Not that he 'passed right 
through it' entering at one border 
and exiting at another (Mizrachi).] 

It also apparently has the con¬ 
notation that he toured through the 
land, going from place to place 
awaiting divine instruction which 
did not come to him until he arrived 
in Shechem. ... It was apparently 
God's will to have Abram see the 
whole land first hand, so he would 
fully appreciate the gift God was 
giving him when He promised to 
give the land to his descendants 
(B'chor Shor). 

D3V d V? “W - As far as the site of 
Shechem. 

[Later, in the time of Jacob, we 


find that Shechem was the name of 
the son of Chamor, lord of the city 
of Shechem (34:2).] Ibn Ezra, as¬ 
suming that Chamor named the city 
in honor of his son, suggests that 
the Torah in our verse calls the city 
by its eventual name. Ramban, 
however, is of the opinion that 
Shechem was the name of the city in 
Abram's time, and that Chamor 
named his son after the city. 

According to Chizkuni, the use 
of the word Dip*?' P^ce, instead of 
T»y, city, indicates that when this 
incident occurred, Shechem was not 
yet a city. The phrase, therefore, 
has the significance of: the site of 
[the future city of] Shechem. 

Rashi comments that Abraham 
went to Shechem in anticipation of 
the future, in order to pray in behalf 
of Jacob's sons, who would one day 
fight against Shechem. 111 

[Hoffmann notes that after the destruction 
of the city of Shechem in the wars of Vespa¬ 
sian, the city was rebuilt under the name of 
Flavia Neapolis from which is derived its 
modern name Nablus.) 

rqln jiSk iy — Until the Plain of 
Moreh, i.e., Shechem (Rashi). 

The capitalization of Plain fol¬ 
lows Rashi in 14:6 where he in¬ 
terprets Alon as a proper noun. 


1. In a dissertation fundamental to the proper understanding of the Torah narratives concern¬ 
ing the Patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, Ramban cites the principle mentioned briefly in 
Tanchuma: 

D’J^b pj’p nlnitb yyitip nip bi, 'Whatever happened to the Patriarchs is a sign to the 
children' [i.e., the lives of the Patriarchs is a sign of what will happen to their children.] 

This is the reason that the Torah relates at length incidents in their lives such as various 
journeys, digging of wells, etc., which would otherwise seem to be unimportant. In reality, 
however, they serve as lessons for the future. Whenever a decree of God is clothed in a sym¬ 
bolic act that decree becomes permanent and unalterable. Examples are Jeremiah's command 
to Baruch that he cast a scroll of prophecy into the Euphrates River to symbolize the downfall 
of Babylon (Jeremiah 51:63-64), and the arrows shot by Elisha to symbolize the conquest of 
Aram (II Kings 13:17). 
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XII naan, and they came to the land of Canaan. 6 Abram 

6 passed into the land as far as the site of Shechem, un¬ 

til the Plain of Moreh. The Canaanites were then in 
the land. 


Ramban disagrees. See comm. 
there. 

[Cf. Sotah 32a where the Mishnah com¬ 
ments that the plain of Moreh mentioned 
here is identical with the plains (plural) of 
Moreh mentioned in Deut. 11:30 in the 
vicinity of Mount Gerizim and Mount Ebal 
near the city of Shechem (see also Joshua 
20:7, Judges 9:7).] 

[Rashi apparently also derives 
from the fact that this stopover in 
Abram's itinerary is specifically 
mentioned, that] God showed him 
Mount Gerizim and Mount Ebal 
where his descendants would one 
day take upon themselves the oath 
of the Torah (cf. Deut 27). [Rashi 
apparently relates ]1 Sn: homileticaliy 
with nbx, oath, and min with 

▼ t ' ' 

Torah (Maharshal).] 

The translation 'plain' for |lbt< fol¬ 
lows Onkelos, Yonasan, and Radak. 
According to Ibn Ezra it means jb’K. 
'tree', while Ibn Janach renders: 'grove'. 

Moreh is explained by Ibn Ezra, 
Radak, and Ramban as the name of a 
person, Moreh, who owned the plain. 

Bereishis Rabbasi interprets this 
name as the ' plain of instruction' 
[ngntn]. 

Two mountains, Ebal and Gerizim, rise 
from this plain. Although they share the 
same locale, they are in striking contrast to 
one another. Gerizim, upon which the bless¬ 


ings would later be recited by the Levites 
(Deut. 27) was green and 9miling from its 
base to its peak — the embodiment of God's 
blessing. Ebal upon which the curse wa9 
recited (ibid.) was completely barren and 
desolate — the embodiment of God's wrath. 
It may be that the area around the mountains 
was called rnln the word Moreh 

signifying teaching — for by their very being, 
the two mountains 'taught' that blessing and 
curse are side-by-side, sharing the same con¬ 
ditions. The choice between them is man's. 

nw - [And] the 

Canaanites were then in the land. 

[The significance of the insertion 
of this historical detail is variously 
explained]: 

Rashi explains that the Ca¬ 
naanites were then engaged in war¬ 
fare, seizing the land from Shem's 
descendants to whom it had 
originally been allotted when Noah 
apportioned the earth among his 
sons, as in 14:18: And Malchize- 
dek [identified in the Talmud 
(Nedarim 32b) as Shem] king of 
Salem [= Jerusalem, indicating that 
Shem had sovereignty over Ca¬ 
naan.] Hence, unto your seed will I 
give this land [v. 7] was a promise to 
ultimately restore it to Abraham's 
children who are the descendants of 
Shem. 


Thus Abraham's first halt was in Shechem. In addition to the reason advanced by Rashi, 
that he prayed for his grandchildren, Abraham'9 encampment there (even before the promise 
of v. 7 that he would be given the land] was an indication that Shechem would be the first 
place to be conquered by his descendants (the sons of Jacob, 34:25] even before they would 
merit full possession of the land, an event that was not to take place for about another three 
hundred years later. For this reason it states that the Canaanite was then in the land, (to in¬ 
dicate that he symbolically took possession even though they were not yet ousted (Tur).] From 
there he journeyed and encamped between Beth-El and Ai, the latter being the first place con¬ 
quered by Joshua (by use of the sword. The fall of Jericho was with the aid of a miracle.] The 
story of the Patriarchs will be replete with 9uch symbolism (see Overview ]. 
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Thus, Rashi interprets tk as: 
from that point on, but not pre¬ 
viously (Gur Aryeh). 

[There is a second opinion (cited 
by Rashi in Numb. 13:22 from 
Sotah 34b — see also Kesubos 112a) 
that Canaan was originally the 
province of Ham, father of Canaan. 
Hence, the Canaanites were then in 
the land , but when Abraham came 
and received God's blessing, their 
title to the land was lost. (See also 
Gur Aryeh, Da'as Zekenim, and 
Rashi' s introductory comment to 

1:1, p. 28).] 

See also Targum Yonasan who 
interprets the phrase as meaning: 
The Canaanites were already [or: 
still ) in the land: 

'And the Canaanites were then in 
the land, for the time had not yet 
come for the children of Israel to 
possess it.' 

Radak suggests that the significance 
of including this information in the nar¬ 
rative is to let us know God's miracles. 
Abraham, a stranger, sojourned in the 
land with his family, herds of cattle, and 
'souls' he made in Charan — an impos¬ 
ing entourage. His cattle would graze in 
strange areas and his people would re¬ 
quire sustenance. But, although the 
Canaanites were then in the land, they 
did not harm him — a miracle. 

... Others say that although the Ca¬ 
naanites were then in the land, he did 
not learn their evil ways (Pes. Zutresa). 

Chasam Sofer perceives this as a 
praise of Abraham's unswerving faith: 

Abraham is told by God to leave his 
home and family with the promise that 
he will be blessed and a great nation will 
spring forth from him. The trial is great 
and he journeys to Canaan, as his inner 


spirit guides him. He tours the land, 
awaiting a divine word, a sign, but all 
the Torah tells is 'the Canaanites were 
then in the land.' The land would not be 
Abraham's for the taking. What of 
God's promise? Others were living in 
the land! — But Abraham's faith was 
not shaken. When God's promise is 
communicated to him in the following 
verse, Abraham does not doubt for a 
moment that his children will, indeed, 
inherit the land [also Midrash Rabbah.J 

Ramban, on the other hand, sees this 
reference as alluding to the fear felt by 
Abraham when he saw the Canaanites, 
that bitter and impetuous nation dwell¬ 
ing there. Abraham needed God's as¬ 
surances in the following verse, after 
which he built an altar to God and 
worshipped him openly and fearlessly. 

Additionally, this detail prefaces why 
Abraham found it necessary to move on 
again after God had appeared to him. 
The Canaanites were there, and engaged 
in battle, and Abraham felt it necessary 
to keep moving (Bertinoro). 

There is something further implicit 
here: The Canaanites were then in the 
land, but in the future they will not be 
there. That is why in the very next verse 
he is promised 'to your seed will I give 
this land' (Minchah Belulah). 

Mid rash HaGadol notes that the 
numerical value of IK equals 8, the in¬ 
timation being that the Canaanites 
would be in the land until Abraham's 
eighth generation when the land would 
be conquered by his descendants. 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Levi, Kehath, 
Amram, and Moses equal seven genera¬ 
tions. Joshua, the eighth generation, 
would conquer the land. 

7. nn2K i n to*] — [And] 
HASHEM appeared to Abram — in a 
prophetic manner (Ibn Ezra). 
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XII 7 HaSHEM appeared to Abram and said, 'To your 

7 offspring / will give this land.' So he built an altar 


And HaSHEM made Himself 
visible to Abram: The stress is 
strongly on this visibility. The ex¬ 
pression states that, not only was 
the Voice of God heard, but God 
Himself, so to speak, io?i, ap¬ 
peared, emerging from invisibility 
to visibility; revealing Himself. This 
is of far reaching importance 
because the Torah thereby 
specifically refutes the view of 
those who deny actual revelations 
and consider them products of 
human imagination and ecstasy. 
The means by which God spoke to 
human beings is an eternal mystery. 
It is enough to recognize that He did 
indeed speak and reveal Himself to 
them in some tangible way (Hirsch). 

The commentators also point out 
previously, that outside the Land, 
Abraham had heard only the divine 
voice. When he arrived in the land 
that was destined to be dedicated to 
the service of God, he was given the 
additional privilege of a Divine vi¬ 
sion, the nature of which is not 
described. This occurred in the year 
2023 — after the first two millenia 
from the time of creation. Then 
began the period leading up to the 
giving and flowering of Torah (see 
Ramban's Introduction to Genesis). 
Only then did God reveal Himself 
to the Patriarch of the nation to 
whom He would give His Torah. 

nKtn y-mn n* |n* — To your 

offspring [lit. 'seed'] I will give this 
land. 

However, during the interim you 
will be free to settle in the choicest 
part of the Land and no one will 


deter you. But to your offspring 
who will be numerous, I will give 
the Land and will scatter its inhab¬ 
itants before them (Radak). 

[And although, as noted in the 
previous verse, the Land was then 
settled by the Canaanites and not 
ownerless, Abraham was undeter¬ 
red.] 

[See 9:27 and 10:15 where 
Ramban explains that Noah's curse 
to Canaan, proclaiming him a slave 
to Shem, intimated that the de¬ 
scendants of Shem will inherit Ca¬ 
naan's land and all his possessions 
because, as his servant, Canaan was 
merely the caretaker of Shem's 
property until God was ready for 
Shem to assume ownership.] 

It must be emphasized that God 
never commanded Abraham to 
dwell in the land, for had that been 
so Abraham would have never left 
for Egypt in the face of the famine. 
Rather, God showed him the place 
and said: Here you may dwell 
(B'chor Shor). 

nap? — So [lit. 'and'] he built 

an altar there. 

In gratitude for God's promise of 
children and the possession of the 
land (Rashi). 

As explained at the end of v. 5, 
Ramban notes that after God ap¬ 
peared to him, Abraham was reas¬ 
sured that he could build an altar 
without fearing retaliation from the 
Canaanites. 

Additionally, since God appeared 
to him there, Abraham knew that it 
was a site worthy of an altar 
(Ha'amek Davar). 
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t>Sk riK-qn ’r6 — To Hashem Who 

appeared to him. 

The stress according to many 
commentators, is on 'that had ap¬ 
peared to him.' 

— He built an altar and offered 
upon it a sacrifice to give thanks 
that God had appeared to him. This 
was the first time that God had ap¬ 
peared to him in any form of 
prophetic vision. The command to 
leave his home came to him in a 
nocturnal dream or through mn 
tt/lpn, the Holy Spirit [see Moreh 
Nevuchim II, 41-45 for a full dis¬ 
cussion of prophetic experiences.) 

... And he thus showed his 
gratitude for having been privileged 
to reach a level of prophetic vision 
(Abarbanel). 

8. own jmy?] — [And] from there 
he relocated. 

I.e. his tent (Rashi; Ibn Ezra). 

Rashi notes that, because the 
verb relocated is in hiph'il, it must 
have an implied object: like 'his 
tent', rendering: and from there he 
removed his tent (Mizrachi). 

Ibn Ezra alternately suggests that 
the implied object might be himself, 
rendering: and from there he moved 
on. 

The use of pnyn [rather than von, 
and he journeyed] suggests that only a 
short distance was involved 
(HaRechasim le'Bik'ah). 

Sk mnb dim rnnn — To the 

v r.’ * r t t 

mountain, east of Bethel. 


He chose the hill country to es¬ 
cape the battles that were raging 
throughout the country at the time 
(Abarbanel; Malbim). Sforno sug¬ 
gests that he wished also to situate 
himself between two cities so that 
many people would come and hear 
him call upon the name of HASHEM. 

Rashi to 28:17 differentiates this from 
Luz, a place near Jerusalem, which Jacob 
later renamed Bethel. 

Others disagree [see Hoffmann ] and main¬ 
tain that both Bethel's are identical: Ac¬ 
cording to their view, it was still known as 
Luz in Abraham's time, but the Torah uses 
its eventual name. 

The Midrash comments that its name is 
now 'Bais Avan' [There is a city Beitin ten 
miles north of Jerusalem.) 

nbnK D)] — And [he] pitched his 
tent. 

Radak notes that the word nbriK 

▼i ▼ 

is spelled in this case with the 
pronominal suffix n, he, instead of 
a 1, vav. The meaning however does 
not change. It means iShk, his tent 
[because it is a grammatical rule that 
the letters are interchange¬ 

able.) 

The Sages of the Midrash, how¬ 
ever, perceive a deeper meaning the 
unusual spelling of the word. 
Noting that the word, as written, 
could be read hShk her tent, they 
note that Abraham always honored 
his wife by pitching her tent before 
his own. 

Additionally, it is noted that 
wherever Abraham sojourned he 
would pitch a tent which he would 
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XII there to HASHEM Who appeared to him. 8 From 
3-9 there he relocated to the mountain east of Bethel and 

pitched his tent, with Bethel on the west and Ai on 
the east; and he built there an altar to HASHEM and 
invoked HASHEM by Name . 9 Then Abram journeyed 
on, journeying steadily toward the South. 


use as a study-house [b# 

rnin]. 

onpn ’ym d^j? btcma — [With] 
Bethel on the west and Ai on the 
east. 

[That is, he pitched his tent on a 
mountain range in an area to the 
west of which lay Bethel and east of 
which lay Ai.] 

[Ai was the first place in the 
Promised Land that Joshua took in 
combat. Jericho, however, was con¬ 
quered entirely through a miracle 
(see Ramban cited in footnote to v. 
6 )-] 

[Hirsch and other commentators note 
that 'y in Hebrew is always preceded by 
the definite article n, the Ai, indicating 
that it is not simply a name. It may 
signify 'a heap of ruins', as already in 
Abraham's time the whole district seems 
to have been rich in ruins.] 

o IP. [lit. 7 rom the Sea'] is syn¬ 
onymous with from the west because 
the Sea [i.e. the Mediterranean] lies to 
the west of Eretz Yisrael. [See footnote 
to 13:14.] 

*n Dp3 top *5 'H 1 ? nap? W’l - 

And he built there an altar to 
HASHEM , and [lit. 'in'] invoked 
HASHEM by Name. 

I.e. he prayed invoking 
HaSHEM's Name (Onkelos). 

He prophetically perceived that 
his descendants would stumble 
there through Achan's transgres¬ 
sion [see Joshua, Ch. 7], he there¬ 
fore prayed for them (Rashi). 

And, indeed, his prayer proved indispen- 


sible. As the Talmud, Sanhedrin 44b com¬ 
ments: 

Rav Eleazer said: One should always offer 
up prayer before misfortune comes; for had 
not Abraham anticipated trouble and prayed 
between Bethel and Ai, there would not have 
remained of Israel's sinners (a euphemism 
for Israel) [at the Battle of Ai in the days of 
Joshua] a single survivor. 

According to Ibn Ezra and Radak, the 
phrase # n D#3 top*] also means: he 
proclaimed God's Unity and summoned 
all men to worship Him. 

The Midrash similarly comments: 
And he called upon the name of 
HASHEM — in prayer; another in¬ 
terpretation: he began to make converts 
[rendering: he summoned people to the 
Name (i.e. Glory) of HASHEM]; also: he 
caused the Name of HASHEM to be in 
the mouth of all people. [See comm, to 
21:33]. 

Ramban elaborates further, inter¬ 
preting that Abraham publicly pro¬ 
claimed HASHEM's Name before the 
altar, teaching people to know God and 
recognize His Presence. In Ur Kasdim 
he did the same but they refused to 
listen. Now, however, after arriving in 
the land concerning which God 
promised him I will bless them that 
bless you [u. 3] he made it his practice to 
teach of HASHEM and proclaim His 
Majesty. 

9. yioji diiin yg*] — 

Then Abram journeyed on, jour¬ 
neying steadily [lit. ' going and 
journeying'] toward the South. 

— He journeyed southward by 
stages, spending a month or more 
somewhere and then moving on and 
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encamping elsewhere, but always 
proceeding toward Jerusalem and 
Mount Moriah in what would 
become the territory of Judah 
(Rashi). 

— And he thus set his course 
toward the future site of the Temple 
(Midrash) ... And to where he 
would one day offer up his son 
(Radak). 

Ramban cites Rashi and adds that 
Abraham's action here, too, an¬ 
ticipated his offspring's future 
history, as it is written Judges 1:2]: 
Judah shall go up first, [i.e., just as 
Abraham settled first in the por¬ 
tion that would be Judah's, so too, 
Judah was the first tribe that would 
conquer its territory in Eretz Yisra- 

el.] 

The Torah does not specify the 
exact reason for Abraham's moving 
on. Perhaps the Canaanite civil war 
(see Ch. 14) reached the vicinity of 
Ai... or perhaps having proclaimed 
God's Name publicly and thus 
drawing many adherents, 
Abraham's preaching was sought 
by others who thirsted for God's 
Word, influencing him to move on 
to other areas, spending a short time 
in each to further spread the true 
faith (Imrei Shefer). 


Ibn Ezra notes that the South was 
known as the Negev, meaning the 
dry country (related to the Aramaic 
am, to dry) because of its warmer, 
drier climate. 

Hirsch notes that Abraham journeyed to 
the arid south and away from the cities of the 
flourishing north. He concludes that the 
spiritual fountainhead of the people was set 
in the desert, demonstrating that the success 
of the Torah requires no material riches. On 
the contrary, the prosperity of the future was 
to be based on spiritual wealth. 

<*3 Abram in Egypt 

[Immediately after Abram settled 
in Canaan, God forced him to un¬ 
dergo a new trial. Famine compelled 
him to leave the Land and move to 
Egypt There Sarai was imperiled, 
but HaSHEM saved her from 
Pharaoh, and she returned safely to 
Canaan with her family. There, at 
the very same altar that he had built 
in Bethel before going to Egypt, 
Abraham proclaimed the Name of 
HaSHEM demonstrating that, 
though sorely tried, his faith in God 
was undiminished.] fl] 

10. ayn vm — There was a 

famine in the land. 

— I.e. in that land [of Canaan] 
only [as indicated by the kametz 
vocalization, indicating the positive 


1. The Midrash comments that God said to Abraham: 'Go forth and tread out a path for your 
children.' Thus you find that whatever is written in connection with Abraham foreshadowed 
the future. 

Abraham went down to Egypt to sustain himself during a famine, the Egyptians oppressed 
him and attempted to rob him of his wife for which God punished them with great plagues; 
Abraham was then loaded with gifts and Pharoah even ordered his me n to see that he left the 
country safely, [see commentary to u. 20.] 

Similarly, his descendants went down to Egypt because of a famine; the Egyptians op¬ 
pressed them with the intention of eventually taking their wives from them, this being the 
purpose of Pharaoh's edict to spare the daughters (Eiod. 1:22) (i.e. they were to be spared for 
immoral purposes. However, it is clearly implied from 5cripture and elucidated by the Sages 
that Israel maintained its morality. See Rashi to Lev. 23:11 and Num. 26:4, also comm, to Shir 
haShirim 4:12, ArtScroll ed.] But God avenged them by inflicting great plagues, and He 
brought them forth with great wealth, as the Egyptians finally pressed them to leave the 
country [Exod. 12:33] (Ramban; cf. also Ramban cited in v. 6; Ha'amek Davar to 26:1). 
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XII 10l "J 'here was a famine in the land, and Abram 
10 descended to Egypt to sojourn there, for the 


article, under the n, beth, i.e. the 
Land par excellence (Levush).] This 
was one of the ten trials (see v. 1); 
indeed, it was the first famine that 
had ever occurred since Creation, 
and its purpose was to test whether 
Abraham would protest God's 
justice. For Abraham had followed 
God's command scrupulously: he 
left his father, his relatives, and his 
native land and went to Canaan 
where he had received God's bless¬ 
ings. Yet, scarcely upon his arrival 
there, he was forced to leave it. One 
might have expected him to doubt 
God, but instead he went down to 
Egypt to sojourn there (Pirkei 
d'Rabbi Eliezer; Tanchuma; Rashi). 

Canaan was almost entirely dependent on 
annual rainfall for its fertility. As will be seen 
many times throughout Scripture, famine 
was no infrequent occurrence there (Hoff¬ 
mann). 

nnnyn max tvi — And Abram 

^ I * - ▼ W ™ V "" 

descended to Egypt 

A land not affected by famines 
because it is irrigated by the Nile 
and its fertility is not dependent 
upon rain water [Egypt was 
therefore the natural place to turn] 
(B'chor Shor). [Having migrated 
constantly southward and settling 
in the Negev, Abraham found 
Egypt, the nearest country, the most 
logical place to go.] 

Ramban suggests that Abraham uninten¬ 
tionally sinned in endangering Sarai out of 
fear for his own life ( us. 12 and 13], and also 
for his very act of going to Egypt. In both 


cases he should have trusted that God would 
save him and his wife and all his possessions. 
It was because of this deed that the Egyptian 
exile was decreed for his children. 

Most commentators, however, differ with 
Ramban' s comment: 

Tut quotes Ramban, but disagrees saying: 
There appears to be no sin involved in 
Abraham's saying that Sarah was his sister. 
On the contrary, I see in it a merit because, 
although it was likely that the lustful, im¬ 
moral Egyptians would kill him on account 
of Sarah, he refused to rely on a miracle.^ 1 

Abarbanel maintains that there was no sin 
attached either to Abraham's trip to Egypt or 
to his ruse concerning Sarah. The Canaanite 
hunger and the resultant sojourn in Egypt 
are listed among the ten challenges by which 
God tested Abraham. It is well-known that 
God challenges the righteous in order to 
prove their greatness. It is improper to say 
that one who survived the test (as the Sages 
testify concerning Abraham] can be labeled a 
sinner; nor dare one say that God tested 
Abraham in order to entrap him. 

Concerning Sarah, Abarbanel contends 
that if it were indeed wrong for Abraham to 
endanger her by identifying her as his sister, 
then it is inconceivable that he would have 
repeated the error years later when he travel¬ 
led to Philistia (20:2), or that Isaac, too, 
would have committed the same sin 
regarding Rebecca (26:7). 

He goes on to say that Abraham had no 
idea that it was forbidden to leave Canaan 
temporarily until the end of the famine. 
Secondly, the purpose of God's command¬ 
ments are that man should live by them, and 
not die by them (see Lev. 1S:5.] Abraham 
reasoned that a famine is debilitating and one 
is not required to endure it, as the Sages 
proclaimed [Bava Kamma 60b]: 'When there 
is a famine in the land withdraw your feet' 
(i.e. migrate to another place.] For this 
reason, and from the implication of such 
phrases as to sojourn there, for the famine 
was severe in the land (see comm, further) 


1. Divrei Shaul elaborates in a similar vein that Abraham, considering himself unworthy of a 
miracle feared that Sarah would be taken to Pharaoh by force and that God's Name would be 
desecrated as a result because people would ask, 'Why did God not protect His prophet? By 
passing her off as his sister, however, he hoped to avoid such treatment and, if a miracle were 
to occur, God's Name would be sanctified and His service made widely known. 
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the indication is clear that Abraham's 
motives were sincere. 

Furthermore, as the Midrash [see footnote] 
makes clear, God inspired Abraham to go to 
Egypt 'to tread a path for his children.' 

[Abraham's motive for having Sarah claim 
she was his sister, and the possible danger 
this may have caused will be discussed in us. 
12 and 13 (see also footnote to 20:2).] 

Hirsch also discusses this question. In a 
dissertation fundamental to Torah perspec¬ 
tive he cites the opinion of Ramban that 
Abraham sinned in these matters, and com¬ 
ments that were we not in a position to ex¬ 
plain all these superficial difficulties we 
would have to agree with Ramban. But even 
were Abraham's act truly blameworthy, it 
need not trouble us because it is part of the 
Torah's greatness that it never attempts to 
gloss over the flaws of even the most 
righteous men. The Torah does not present 
even our great men as being infallible. The 
Torah does not conceal the faults and 
weaknesses of our great men (including 
Moses)! and thus the Torah relates what oc¬ 
curred, not because it was exemplary but 
because it did occur. This attests to the un¬ 
adorned truthfulness of what it relates. 

From the comment of Ramban, we learn 
that Truth is the seal of our Torah and we 
must not whitewash or appear as apologists 
for our spiritual heroes of the past. 

But before we come to this decision and in¬ 
deed consider Abraham blameworthy let us 
consider some facts more closely: 

The danger must have been of such a 
threatening nature, so impossible of cir¬ 
cumvention, that Abraham felt he could not 
possibly avoid it and so both he, in the later 
incident with Abimelech, and his son Isaac, 
in a similar plight, took refuge in exactly the 
same way. Now, when Ramban views this 
through the hindsight of history and says 
that Abraham should have stayed in Canaan 
he fails to take into account that Abraham 
had no precedents upon which to draw. We 
know that God protects his near ones 
because we can draw upon the experience of 


Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, but Abraham in 
Egypt could only say to himself that he had 
no right to rely on miracles. 

As for his behavior in Egypt, it was ap¬ 
parent to Abraham that Sarah's great beauty 
endangered her no less than it did him. As a 
married woman, she could not be wooed. The 
only way to win her was to murder her hus¬ 
band and take her — a fate worse than death. 
As a single woman accompanied by a 
'brother', it would be more palatable for the 
Egyptians to curry favor with her and with 
him. In the interim, crisis would be post¬ 
poned and God might help. 

“111 1 ? — To sojourn there. 

Not to settle there permanently 
but to dwell there temporarily until 
the end of the Canaanite famine 
(Lekach Tov; Sforno). 

TVl, went down is the usual term 

■ ■ r 

used in the Torah for the passage 
from the higher terrain of Canaan. 
The journey fo Canaan is always 
referred to as nby, going up (Hei- 
denheim). 

[Cf. the terms aliyah and oleh 
denoting 'going up' and one who 
emigrates to Eretz Yisrael.] 

[Many commentators understand 
these terms in the spiritual sense. 
One ' goes up' when he approaches 
the Holy Land, and 'goes down' 
when he leaves it; see footnote to 
13:1.] 

H?? — For the famine 

was severe in the land. 

This emphasizes the dire need. 
Had there been any alternative, 
Abraham would not have left the 
Land (Lekach Tov; Abarbanel). 

As long as it was possible to sell 
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XII famine was severe in the land. 11 And it occurred, as 
11-12 he was about to enter Egypt, he said to his wife Sarai, 

'See now, I have known that you are a woman of 
beautiful appearance. 12 And it shall occur, when the 


his property and depend on his 
faith, he did so. Only when the 
severity of the famine reached 
proportions beyond endurance did 
he leave the land, as in the Rabbinic 
dictum (Bava Kamma 60b): 'When 
there is a famine in the land, 
withdraw your feet' (Ha'amek 
Davar). 

11. rnjn*n fOJ 1 ? nnpn ntptcg ’rn] 

— And if occurred as he was about 
[lit. 'came near'] to enter [fo] Egypt. 

[As they drew nearer to their 
destination, certain realizations and 
apprehensions surfaced in Abra¬ 
ham's mind. As Sforno notes, Egypt 
was known for its immorality. 
Abarbanel points out that Abraham 
was only a sojourner, and at the 
mercy of the Egyptians who might 
lust after his wife and do away with 
him. As he entered Egypt for the 
first time in his life, he saw their 
'ugliness' (see Rashi below) and 
took special note of Sarah's beauty, 
and grew apprehensive.] 

Now, as they neared their desti¬ 
nation, he perceived her beauty. 
Some become uncomely because of 
the exertion of travel, but she had 
retained her beauty (Midrash; 
Rashi). 

Ramban suggests that Abraham 
grew fearful because they were ap¬ 
proaching a royal city where it was 
the custom to bring a very beautiful 
woman to the king and, if he was 
pleased with her, to slay her hus¬ 
band through some contrived 
charge. 


ntoip ns’ ny* q ’nirp nj nan - 
See now, / have known that you are 
a woman of beautiful appearance. 

[The emphasis is on the word N} 
which usually denotes a request but 
which Onkelos always renders 
'now' and which, in several contexts 
such as here, below 19:2; 27:2; and 
I Kings 1:72, is rendered by Rashi, 
/bn Ezra and Radak as now]\ 

The Midrashic interpretation is 
that until then he had not perceived 
her beauty because of their extreme 
modesty; now, however, through a 
coincidence, [in crossing the river 
Abraham saw in the water Sarah's 
reflection resplendent as the sun 
(Tanchuma); or in crossing the river 
she became exposed (Targum Y o- 
nasan); or according to Mid. Ag- 
gadah (see Mizrachi; Gur Aryeh) 
she fell while crossing a stream and 
Abraham saw her leg and became 
cognizant of her beauty. Ad¬ 
ditionally [as noted before] he per¬ 
ceived that she retained her beauty 
despite the exertion of the jour¬ 
ney ... 

Still, the simple sense of the verse 
[which the Translation reflects] is: 
'Behold now the time has come 
when it is necessary to be anxious 
about your beauty. I have known 
for a long time that you are 
beautiful of appearance, but now I 
take special note of it particularly 
since we are coming among ugly 
people, brethren of Ethiopians, who 
are not accustomed to see a beau¬ 
tiful woman' (Rashi). 
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In support of Rashi's interpreta¬ 
tion Abarbanel comments that 

i 

while in Ur and Charan Abraham 
was not especially concerned about 
Sarah's beauty in relationship to the 
other fine looking women of those 
countries. But as he neared Egypt, 
and saw the exceptional blackness 
and ugliness of the people he wor¬ 
ried at how they might react to her 
beauty. 

Abraham's choice of description 
nton nD’, beautiful appearance , 
referred to her light complexion.He 
was not concerned over her riD’’ 
"iNin beautiful form [i.e. features] 
because though the Egyptian 
women were black, they also had 
handsome features (Rashi). 

Note also that in his Midrashic 
interpretation Rashi chose his 
words precisely. Rashi does not say 
'nniN ntn xb ■pipriy iy r 'until then 
he never saw her, [beauty]', but ny 
na Ton sb rippy, 'until then he 
never perceived her [beauty]' — 
always having looked upon her 
with spiritual eyes, her physical ap¬ 
pearance had never been of impor¬ 
tance to him (Arizal). 

Ramban comments that the Midrash con¬ 
cerning the modesty between Abraham and 
Sarah is traditional, but there is no need to 
adjoin it to an interpretation of K3 as now. He 
cites several verses indicating that to does 
not refer exclusively to something new but, 
can also refer to a long-existing condition. 
Thus the phrase here is to be interpreted: 7 
have always known...' 

12. anaran ■nnk ikt '■a mm — 

* = " ** :■ * T*s 

And it shall occur, when the Egyp¬ 
tians will see you. 


... And perceive your beauty 
(Targum Y onasan). 

nxt int^N nnxi — [And] they will 
say, ‘This is his wife.' 

And they will be inconvenienced 
by this because adultery is prohib- 
ited to Noachides (Midrash 
HaGadol). 

■>nk irjm — Then [lit. 'and'] they 
will kill me — 

Knowing that I would not wil¬ 
lingly consent to give you up 
(Sforno). 

The commentators [Radak; 
Chizkuni; Tur ] ask: Since both 
murder and adultery are prohibited 
to Noachides, is it not incongruous 
that the Egyptians would commit 
the crime of murder in order to 
avoid the crime of adultery? Why 
wouldn't they spare Abraham and 
simply take Sarah away from him? 

The commentators explain that 
Abraham was convinced that the 
immoral Egyptians would ration¬ 
alize and decide that it is better to 
murder once, thereby freeing a 
woman from her husband, than to 
let him live and commit countless 
acts of adultery with his still- 
married wife. Abraham further 
feared that if they murdered him she 
would remain without a protector. 
Therefore he must, at all costs, re¬ 
main alive. 

1’rp TYn? — Bwf [lit. and] you they 
will let live. 

A euphemism! They will keep 
you alive for a fate worse than death 
(Hirsch). 
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XII Egyptians will see you, they will say, "This is his 
13 wife!" then they will kill me, but you they will let 

live. 13 Please say that you are my sister, that it may 
go well with me for your sake, and that l may live on 
account of you.' 


13. n« '»nnK io nnK — Please say 

•i t • : • v 

that you are my sister. 

The translation please for to fol¬ 
lows most commentators, Targum 
Y onasan, and also the following 
comment in Midrash Hanagid: Our 
patriarch Abraham, in his glory, 
pleads with Sarah and says K} , h»k, 
‘Say, l beg you', ]Wb N 1 ?* n: 
n^j?3, na, being nothing else but an 
expression of request (Berachos 9a). 

Onkelos, as always, interprets K3, 
now, [as in v. 11] and renders 'Say 
now [i.e., this time] that you are my 
sister/ 

[Although it is permissible to lie 
where a life is at stake, Abraham 
scrupulously adhered as closely as 
possible to the truth]: 

Was she then his sister? She was 
his brother's daughter! [11:29]. — 
But a man often calls his kins¬ 
woman 'sister' (Midrash haGadol) 
[See also comm, to 20:12.] 

Not only to Sarah did Abraham 
tell this, but he commanded all 
those who accompanied him and his 
nephew Lot to tell any Egyptian 
that might ask that Sarah is 
Abraham's sister (Sefer haYashar). 

Ramban suggests that it was their 
usual procedure from the time they 
left Charan for Abraham to describe 
Sarah as his sister wherever they 
went [cf. 20:13]; the narrative men¬ 
tions it only where something hap¬ 
pened to them as a result ... 

Ramban further suggests that it 
would seem from the literal mean¬ 


ing of the verses that Sarah did not 
consent to describe herself as 
Abraham's sister, but that it was 
Abraham who gave the information 
[u. 19]. She was taken to Pharaoh 
without being asked about her 
relationship to Abraham, and she 
offered no information. Therefore, 
when her identity was discovered, 
Pharaoh blamed only Abraham for 
the deception. But Pharaoh directed 
no accusations against Sarah, for it 
was proper that she not contradict 
her husband, but instead remain 
silent. 

Iliayg ’b ny” jyn 1 ? — That it may 
go well with me for your sake — i.e. 
they will give me gifts (Rashi). 

— Rashi does not imply that 
Abraham was interested in 
profiting by the deception. Rather 
Abraham's plan was that the 
dignitaries who were vying for 
Sarah's hand would shower him 
with gifts in the hope of gaining his 
consent to marriage with her. See¬ 
ing how Abraham was honored, 
even the masses would be afraid to 
harm Abraham, and Sarah's safety 
would thus be assured (Gur Aryeh). 

The above is also the interpreta¬ 
tion of Sforno and Malbim who ex¬ 
plain that it was customary in olden 
times to shower gifts upon the fami¬ 
ly of a prospective bride as induce¬ 
ment to gain permission for the 
marriage. 

Malbim comments that Tuny? 
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has the implication of: in order to 
win you. I will put off all offers, 
with the result that I will live on ac¬ 
count of you, ^bbl3 connoting: you 
will be the cause of my being 
spared. In the interim we will ar¬ 
range our escape. 

’u/dj nn'jm — And that / [lit. 
‘my soul'] may live [i.e., remain 
alive] on account of you — 

I.e. by your statement (Onkelos). 

According to Radak, the second 
phrase explains the first: First 
Abraham said that it may go well 
with me, then he explained that by 
'going well' he meant 'that / may 
live on account of you.' For God 
forbid that Abraham sought to gain 
anything but his life from Sarah's 
statement. Sarah's shame would be 
his as well! 

[Abraham's choice of deception instead of 
fighting to protect Sarah was not an abdica¬ 
tion of his responsibility for her safety. On 
the contrary, he knew full well that were he 
to be killed defending her — as would have 
been a virtual certainty — then her own 
plight would have been hopeless. She would 
have been at the mercy of the depraved 
Egyptians.] 

See also comm, to v. 10. 

Sifsei Chachamim [note 400] suggests that 
Abraham told Sarah to claim that he was her 
brother and that he was helping her search 
for her husband who had left her, in the hope 
of securing a divorce, or perhaps to establish 


that her husband had died and thus permit 
her to remarry. This would thus further 
Sarah's safety because they would not lust 
after a woman in such a circumstance [based 
upon Chizkuni). 

14“ 15 But, as noted by Ran, 
events did not go according to 
Abraham's plan. Her exceptional 
beauty brought about a different 
turn of events ... 

14. nnnyn omK Kina’m — But it 

t i 9 ; • T : - • i “ 

occurred, with Abram's coming to 
Egypt [lit. 'when Abram entered 

Egypt -1 

Noting that only Abram is men¬ 
tioned as entering Egypt, [in a verse 
where clearly Sarah is of prime con¬ 
cern and she certainly should have 
been mentioned along with 
Abraham, unlike many of the 
previous verses where it sufficed to 
mention Abraham alone as the head 
of the family and prime mover (Cur 
Ary eh)], Rashi cites the tradition 
that Abraham had hidden Sarah in a 
trunk. She was discovered when it 
was opened by the customs officials 
to assess the duty to be paid.**! 

Kin n9’ ’a n^K^ riK DH^ijn ik“vi 
Tk)? — And the Egyptians saw that 
the woman was very beautiful. 

Just as Abraham had foreseen: 


1. Rashi's exegesis is based on the Midrash: 

Where was Sarah? He had locked her in a chest. When he came to the customs house the of¬ 
ficer demanded that Abraham pay the custom duties. Abraham agreed. 

'You carry garments in that box', he said. 'Then I will pay the duty on garments', Abraham 
replied: 

'You are carrying silks', he asserted. 'I will pay on silks', Abraham replied. 
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XII 14 But it occurred, with Abram's coming to 

14-16 E&ypt* the Egyptians saw that the woman was very 

beautiful. 15 When the officials of Pharaoh's saw her, 
they lauded her for Pharaoh, and the woman was 
taken into Pharaoh's house, 16 And he treated Abram 


the Egyptian masses gazed at her 
beauty and were taken by it (Sfor- 
no). 

However the effect of her beauty 
exceeded even Abraham's estimate. 
Whoever saw her said: This one is 
worthy of great princes. Their 
praise of her was so extravagant 
that she came to the attention of the 
King's officers who came to see her 
themselves (B'chor Shor). 

[It must be realized that Sarah, 
being ten years younger than 
Abraham, was sixty-five years old, 
but she had retained her youthful 
beauty.] 

15. nins nty nnR ito*] — [When] 
the officials of Pharaoh saw her. 

They withheld her from the mas¬ 
ses (Sforno), but the officials them¬ 
selves feared touching her because 
they knew the king would desire her 
for himself (Ramban). 

It would have been better for all 
wicked people to be blind, for their 
very eyes bring about evil upon the 
world as it says of the officers of 
Pharaoh who saw Sarah (Bamidbar 
Rabbah 20). 

n'yng b# nnK ibbnn — [And] they 
lauded her for [lit. ‘to'] Pharaoh. 

The translation follows Rashi 
who comments: And they lauded 
her among themselves by saying: 


'this one is suitable for the king' [i.e. 
she is suitable niH9 bi$ for 
Pharaoh.] 

Rashi chose this translation over the 
perhaps more literal rendering: 'and they 
lauded her to the king', which would indicate 
that the officers themselves praised Sarah's 
beauty to the king [which is how the verse is 
interpreted by Ramban and others] because 
if the latter were correct, the verse should 
have continued and Pharaoh sent and took 
her — as happened in the parallel incident 
with Abimelech (cf. 20:2] — Since the verse 
reads 'they saw ... they lauded ... and she 
was taken, it implies that this all transpired 
among the officers. Additionally, if the latter 
interpretation were correct, the proper 
Hebrew expression would have been 
nin? udS niVK [lit. ‘and they lauded her 
before Pharaoh'], or as Mizrachi suggests 

ningb, to Pharaoh. 

■ ^ 

[Pharaoh was the royal title of all 
Egyptian kings, just as Abimelech 
was the official title of Philistine 
monarchs.] 

According to Sefer haYashar the 
original Pharaoh was named 
Rikion. He was a man of great 
wisdom and cunning who usurped 
the throne of Egypt. His name 
Pharaoh was given him by the 
deposed king because of the 
[payments, taxes] he exacted, bring¬ 
ing great wealth to the land. 

nin? mg nt^r<n npn] — And the 
woman was taken into Pharaoh's 
house, i.e., palace (Targum Yona- 
san). 


But the officer grew suspicious and insisted that Abraham open the chest so he could per¬ 
sonally inspect the contents. As soon as he opened it the land of Egypt was irradiated wuh her 
beauty. 

[Sefer haYashar notes that putting Sarah into the chest was Abraham's additional scheme in 
addition to his brother-sister plan, to minimize Sarah's exposure at all cost.] 
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By force and against her will, as ample of Pharaoh and his house- 
was Esther, who was likewise taken hold [u. 17]. 
to the king's house [Esther 2:8] 

Esther). 

As Ramban points out in u. 13, 

Sarah was taken with no questions 
asked, but Abraham apparently lb VP] — And he [i.e., Abram] ac- 
volunteered the information that quired [lit. 'and there became his']. 

she was his sister. [As implied by I.e., from Pharaoh who had given 

Pharaoh's accusation in v. 9 'why these to him. There follows a 
did you say, she is my sister?'] detailed explanation of ‘and 
How could a wife be taken Abraham was well-treated' (Radak). 
without her husband weeping and [Apparently, this was in addition 

rending his garments? — She was to 'all their possessions which they 

put into a room alone and Pharaoh had amassed' referred to in v. 5. 
did not approach her. The verse Later Abraham vehemently 
says: 'The woman was taken to refused to accept anything from the 
Pharaoh's palace', not unto Pharaoh king of Sodom [see 14:23, even 
(Midrash Or haAfelah, ms. cited in though he rightfully deserved a 
Torah Shelemah 12:172). reward for having come to the 

Pirkei d'Rabbi Eliezer notes that Sodomite king's aid], while here he 
Sarah's abduction to Pharaoh's accepted many valuable gifts from 
house was one of Abraham's ten Pharaoh. This apparent incon- 
trials [see on v. 1. Abraham never sistency must be viewed in the con- 
lost his faith in God for a moment text of Abraham's claim that Sarah 
even in this most trying test.] was his sister and the implicaion 

Midrash Tanchuma records that that he would allow her to marry a 
when Abraham saw his wife being suitable person. Had he refused 
taken he wept and prayed and so gifts, he would have aroused 
did Sarah. God answered that Pharaoh's suspicions (Hoffmann; 
nothing would befall either of them, see Radak; Sifsei Chachamim to u. 
and further, He would make an ex- 13; Abarbanel, haK'sav v'haKabal - 

1. The Talmud derives a moral lesson from the word rnnjja, for her sake, indicating that 
prosperity in the home as well as the blessings of home life are dependent upon the wife. It 
homiletically perceives God [not Pharaoh] as the implied subject and source of the goodness 
described in this and the next verse (see Maharsha; Torah Temimah; Tosefes Brachah): 

'One must always observe the honor due to his wife,because blessings rest on a man's home 
only on account of his wife, as it is written: and He dealt well with Abram for her sake.' 

Similarly did Rava say to the townspeople of Machuza: 'Honor your wives, that you may 
be enriched' (Bava Metzia 59a). 



16. rniajra a’p’n nnaNbi — And 
he [i.e. Pharaoh (Rashi)] treated 
Abram well for her sake ll] 
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XII well for her sake, and he acquired sheep , oxen, 
17 donkeys, slaves and maidservants, female donkeys, 

and camels. 

17 But HASHEM afflicted Pharaoh along with his 
household with severe plagues because of Sarai, the 


lah, and Imrei Shefer). 

[See footnote, below.] 

... — Sheep (and)oxen, ... 

Hirsch perceives that the 
seemingly haphazard order in 
which the gifts are enumerated here 
— interspersing gifts of servants 
among the animals and separating 
□nnn, donkeys from ni:in>c, 
female donkeys — is significant and 
intentional. It indicates that 
Pharaoh was in a frenzy to win 
Abraham's favor. One day he sent 
him a nice ox, the next day an ass, 
then a slave, etc. Abraham dared 
not refuse lest he shatter Pharaoh's 
hopes of gaining Sarah legally and 
resort to force. 

The word nngiz/, maidservants, 
is written defectively [without the 
letter vav), implying that he was 
given only one maidservant, Hagar, 
Pharaoh's daughter by a concubine 
(Pirkei d'Rabbi Eliezer: Midrash 
Hagadol). 111 

Harav David Feinstein comments 
that, although as the Sages note, 
Sarah was given only one maid¬ 
servant, the word appears in the 


plural form [nftpt^] because it 
would not have been seemly for 
Pharaoh to give a miserly gift. 
Therefore, he gave one maidservant 
whose status made her equivalent to 
many. 

[It may also be that, as a princess, 
Hagar had servants of her own. All 
of them would have accompanied 
her to Sarah, thus accounting for 
the plural form.] 

17. D’yAJ nirig n $ 'n 

lrP3-nto — But [lit. 'and'] HASHEM 
afflicted Pharaoh along with his 
howse[hold] with severe [lit. 'great') 
plagues. 

Rashi explains that he was smit¬ 
ten with the plague of raathan [a 
debilitating skin disease] which 
makes cohabitation impossible. 

This plague assured that Sarah's 
chastity would be safeguarded from 
Pharaoh. The wording of the verse 
[with the words 'with great plagues' 
referring only to Pharaoh, and with his 
household mentioned only afterwards] 
indicates that only Pharaoh was af¬ 
flicted with the 'great plagues' which 
made cohabitation impossible. The 


1. Rabbi Yehoshua ben Korchah said: Because of Pharaoh's love for Sarah he wrote her a 
document giving her his wealth — in silver, gold, manservants, and land. He also gave her the 
land of Goshen as a possession. Therefore, the children of Israel later dwelt in the land of 
Goshen [47:27], which belonged to our mother Sarah. He also gave her Hagar, his daughter 
from a concubine, as her handmaid (Pirkei d'Rabbi Eliezer), 

As the Midrash [45:1] comments: 

When Pharaoh saw what was done on Sarah's behalf to his own house [next verse], he took 
his daughter and gave her to Sarah, saying: Better let my daughter be a handmaid in this 
house than a mistress in another house. 

What is Hagar? — T?1K kh, 'here is your reward' [a homiletical play on the assonance of the 
name] (Midrash HaGadol). 
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others in his household were afflicted 
with other plagues [and according to a 
Midrash, Sarah herself was the only one 
in the palace complex not afflicted! 
(Sforno)] This led Pharaoh to question 
whether Sarah was, indeed unmarried 
(Gur Aryeh). 

The night that Pharaoh was afflicted [with 
a plague that forced him to free Sarah] was 
[what would later be] the night of Passover. 
This paralleled how God would later greatly 
afflict the Egyptians [to force them to free 
the children of Israel] (Pirkei d'Rabbi Eliezer 
26 ). 

[This, then, is yet another example of 
whatever happened to the Patriarchs is an 
indication of what would happen to their 
children.' See footnote to v. 6.] 

anaK n#K nty 137 by — Because of 
Sarai, the wife of Abram. 

On account of the injustice they 
perpetrated against Sarai who was 
married to Abram, God sent a 
plague to protect the wife of His 
beloved. The plague was so severe 
that Pharaoh could not approach her 
(Ibn Ezra). Abram, too, is mentioned 
because it was in the merit of both 
that Pharaoh and his household 
were afflicted with these great 
plagues (Ramban). 


Rashi interprets 13T by literally 
— 'by the word of [i.e. by order of]: 
She said to the angel 'Smite!' and he 
smote.* 11 

nnaK rnbK — The wife of Abram. 

Do we not already know she was 
Abram's wife? — The verse comes 
to teach us that although Sarah gave 
the others the impression she was 
Abraham's sister, to Pharaoh [as 
noted in the footnote below] she 
revealed the truth thinking that the 
king would never stoop so low as to 
defile her if she told him she was a 
married woman. But she was 
wrong; he would not heed her, say¬ 
ing that she was telling him this 
merely to put him off. Therefore, 
God punished him with a debili¬ 
tating skin disease which prevented 
any contact between the two ... 
Another explanation of 'on account 
of Sarai, Abram's wife'-. On account 
of his behavior towards Sarai, who 
was a married woman, wife of 
Abram (Kli Y akar). 

This answers those who would 
ask why Pharaoh was punished 


1. This follows the Midrash which interprets by the word of Sarai as: by the prayer of Sarai 
and by order of Sarai: 

All of that night Sarah lay prostrate on her face crying, 'Sovereign of the Universe! 
Abraham went forth from his land on Your assurance while I went forth with blind faith; 
Abraham is without this prison while I am within!' 

God answered her, 'Whatever I do, I do for your sake and all will declare "It is because of 
Sarai, Abram's wife".' 

Rav Levi said: That entire night an angel stood, whip in hand. When she ordered, 'Strike!' 
[i.e. inflict him] he struck, and when she ordered, 'Desist!' he desisted. Why was Pharaoh so 
punished? — Because she had told him she was a married woman, yet he would not leave her. 

Furthermore, the Zohar adds that with each blow the angel said, 'this is because of Sarai 
who is Abram's wife!' On learning that she was indeed Abram's wife. Pharaoh immediately 
called for Abram. 
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XII wife of Abram . 18 Pharaoh summoned Abram and 
18-19 sa *d, 'What is this you have done to me? Why did 

you not tell me that she is your wife? 19 Why did you 
say, "She is my sister," so that l would take her as 
my wife? Now, here is your wife; take her and go!' 


without being warned as was 
Abimelech [see 20:3], for Pharaoh 
was indeed made aware of Sarah's 
true marital status (Rav Yosef Kara; 
see Tar and footnote below). 

18 . <»b iru/y nKt n?5 ... K^ip*] — 
Pharaoh summoned Abram and 
said, 'What is this you have done to 
me?' 

Pharaoh pondered upon this 
strange and sudden outbreak of dis¬ 
ease, which coincided with the time 
Sarah was taken to his house. He 
suspected that Sarah was telling 
him the truth and the plague was 
indeed associated with her so he 
called Abraham and accused him. He 
was not certain she was his wife but 
he made the accusations in order to 
draw the truth from Abraham 
(Ramban). 

Kin ^ni^K '9 ’b J? 7 *n Kb mpb - Why 
did you not tell me that she is your 
wife ? 

The emphasis is on ’b, me: Evei\ 
if you feared the people — perhaps, 
with justification — surely you 
could have told me l You certainly 
need not have suspected me, who as 
king rules the land righteously. You 
are surely aware that as king I 
would take nothing but a maiden! 
(Ran; Sforno; Minchah Belulah). 

19. Kin 079$ npb — Why 
did you say, 'She is my sister'? 

Even if you would answer that I 
should have investigated the matter 
more fully, you should at least have 


remained silent. I relied on what 
you told me, for not only did you 
withhold that she is your wife but 
you even went out of your way to 
tell me she is your sister! 

mpKb ’b nnK npK) — So that [lit. 
'and' i.e. 'with tbe result that'] I 
would take her to be my wife! [lit. 
'to me as a wife.'] 

[The commentators unanimously 
agree that Pharaoh was here express¬ 
ing his intention to marry Sarah, 
not that had already taken her. The 
plagues prevented his defilement of 
her, and having seen the finger of 
God, Pharaoh desisted from his 
plan before it ever came to fruition.] 

Pharaoh thus additionally im¬ 
plied that he chose her because he 
thought she was AbrahamT sister, 
and he deemed it an honor to 
become related to such a wise and 
esteemed individual through mar¬ 
riage to his sister (Ha'amek Davar). 

— I had not intended to defile 
her, but to make her my legal wife 
(Radak). 

^b) np m n?n — Now, here is 
your wife: take [her] and go! 

She is still ^|nu/K, your wife; I 
hereby return her to you exactly as 
she was when I took her, I did not 
so much as touch her (Radak). 

Why did Abraham not answer 
Pharaoh — as he later did to 
Abimelech under similar circum¬ 
stances (see 20:11,12) — and justify 
his actions by expressing his fears 
and explaining that, as his niece, she 
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XII 

20 


20 So Pharaoh gave men orders concerning him , and 
they escorted him and his wife and all that was his. 


in^K nxi ink inbi^] — And they 
escorted him and his wife. 

The translation escorted for 
inbl^l [usually rendered: 'and they 
sent'] follows Rashi who cites the 
translation of Onkelos: ix^bx!, and 

n | • J 

they escorted. 

Ibn Ezra also interprets the word 
accompanied intimating an honor¬ 
able escort and quotes the parallel 
usage in 18:16: 'And Abraham 
went with them Dnbl^b, to accom¬ 
pany them.' 

[Pharaoh thus hastens to rid 
himself of the source of his divine 
affliction, but, not wishing to incur 
God's further wrath by mistreating 
His beloved, he sends them away in 
honor, assuring that no evil will 
befall them.] 111 

lb "iu/n b:j nxi — And all that was 
his. 

Pharaoh let them leave with all 
their property intact. He did not 
even suggest that Abraham had 
taken the gifts under false pretenses 
and should therefore return them 
(Minchah Belulah). 

That he did not do so was one of 
the greatest miracles of the entire 
incident (Ramban). 


It was thus God's providential 
Mercy that not only did Pharaoh 
not punish Abraham, or even take 
back his gifts, but that Pharaoh was 
so afraid of incurring further 
punishment from God, that he even 
had his men escort Abraham and 
Sarah lest anyone molest them 
(Malbim). 

According to Sefer HaYashar, 
Pharaoh heaped additional gifts 
upon Abraham — cattle, servants, 
gold and silver — in order to ap¬ 
pease him. Also it was now that 
Pharaoh gave Hagar to Sarah as a 
maidservant [see comm, to v. 16.] 

According to Seder Olam, the en¬ 
tire incident in Egypt — from enter¬ 
ing the country until being escorted 
out — took three months. 

Abarbanel summarizes that 
among the moral lessons to be 
learned from the entire incident [see 
Overview ] is that there are many 
plans in a man's heart , but it is the 
purpose of HASHEM that shall 
prevail [Prov. 19:21.] Witness the 
course of events: Abraham planned 
to escape a famine by fleeing to 
Egypt and save his wife with his 
scheme. But events did not work 
out quite as he had planned, and in 


1. The Talmud [Sotah 46b] notes that in the merit of the four paces [symbolic of the four 
cubits which represent the minimum fulfillment of the mitzvah of rmb, escorting (Torah 
Temimah)\ which Pharaoh accompanied Abraham, he enslaved the latter's descendants for 
four hundred years. 

[Not that the four centuries were the result of these four paces; that was decreed at the 
Covenant between the Parts (15:13); the meaning of the Talmud is that by his action Pharaoh 
merited that the bulk of the four hundred years would be in his land (Maharsha). 

Rav Avraham Cold notes that no subjugating nation is mentioned at the Covenant between 
the Parts; the choice of Egypt was Pharaoh's reward. Additionally, we learn from this 
that one who commands others to escort on his behalf, is considered as if he escorted person¬ 
ally; for Pharaoh, as the verse shows, did not escort them himself, but commanded others to 
do so.] 
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could truthfully be called his 
'sister'? 

The commentators answer that 
Pharaoh's reaction made it clear that 
he was in no mood for answers. 
True, he had 'asked' why Abraham 
said she was his sister, but he waited 
for no reply, immediately following 
his rhetorical inquiry with, 'Here is 
your wife, take her and go!' — as if 
to say: You have brought us 
enough trouble, take your wife and 
be gone! 

Abraham knew that he should 
not run the risk of further provok¬ 
ing the king's anger by engaging 
him in conversation. He did as the 
king told him: he took his wife and 
possesssions and departed. [Com¬ 
pare, however, the exchange in Ch. 
20 where Abimelech conversed with 
Abraham and did not immediately 
permit him to leave. There, Abra¬ 
ham did respond to the king] 
(Alshich; Minchah Belulah). 

Malbim suggests that Abraham 
could not possibly answer 
Pharaoh's question. Could he say 
that he placed no more trust in the 
morality of Pharaoh himself than in 
that of his people? Abraham 
decided it was better to remain 
silent. 

According to Ramban's in¬ 
terpretation of these verses. 
Pharaoh interpreted Abraham's 
silence — which was motivated by 
great fear — as his silent ac¬ 
quiescence that Pharaoh's suspi¬ 
cions were justified: Sarah was in¬ 
deed his wife. He therefore ordered 
them to leave. 

I 1 ?] np — Take [her] and go! 


Pharaoh did not say, as did 
Abimelech, [20:15] Behold my land 
is before you, dwell wherever it 
pleases you; Pharaoh was well 
aware that Egypt was steeped in im¬ 
morality and judged it better, under 
the circumstances, that Abraham 
should depart (Tanchuma; Rashi). 

[Furthermore, Pharaoh's order to 
'take her and go' presents a striking 
parallel: As pointed out several 
times, the entire episode of 
Abraham in Egypt presaged what 
would later occur to his descendants 
in Egypt — when a successor of 
Pharaoh would say to Moses and 
Aaron (Ex. 12:32): inp, take ... iDbi, 
and go! (Cf. Pes, Zutresa; Pirkei 
d'Rabbi Eliezer).} 

20. d i u/ 3K njn? rby — So 
Pharaoh gave men orders concern¬ 
ing him. 

— To escort and guard him 
(Rashi). 

The use of the verb [gave 
orders] indicates that; a9 a friendly 
gesture to Abraham, Pharaoh issued 
stern warning to his subjects to 
guarantee safe passage to this man 
and his wife and let them pass 
through unmolested lest others suc¬ 
cumb and be punished as well (/bn 
Ezra; Minchah Belulah). 

Hirsch suggests, however, that 
the phrase by npf usually implies a 
restriction, suggesting that Pharaoh 
placed a restriction upon Abraham 
commanding him to leave the 
country unconditionally and ap¬ 
pointed men to see that the com¬ 
mand was executed — analogous to 
what would happen so often in later 
Jewish history. 
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a short time he found himself back 
in Canaan, sustained for the balance 
of the famine by the generosity of 


God Whose eye is upon those who 
fear Him, upon those who hope in 
His lovingkindness' [Psalms 33:18.] 


XIII 


1. nn^KJO ni3K byn — So Abram 
went up from Egypt. 

[The Torah always uses the verb 
by?], went up, when speaking of 
journeys to the higher terrain of 
Eretz Yisrael. Compare the use of 
went down in 12:10.] 111 

lb “Hf/K'brn mu/to Kin — He with his 
wife and all that was his. 

His entourage was already men¬ 
tioned in the previous verse. It is 
repeated to emphasize the miracle 
that the Egyptians did not rob him 
of the gifts on the pretext that he 
had obtained them under false 
pretenses (Ramban). 

Iny ulbi — And Lot with him. 

[Lot is specifically mentioned 
here because of the role he is to play 
in the following narrative.] 

Malbim notes that here, the 
verses say that Lot went lay where¬ 
as in 12:4, it says Irw. Although 
both words are translated 'with 
him', they have differing connota¬ 
tions. The word InK [12:4] implies a 
subservient, dependent relation¬ 
ship. At the time, Lot was an 


orphan who relied on his uncle, Ab¬ 
raham. The word lay, however, 
implies that one accompanied the 
other as an equal. During the 
interim, Lot had become indepen¬ 
dently wealthy (v. 5) and no longer 
displayed obedience to Abraham. 

n3;3n — To the South, i.e., to the 
South [the Negev region] of Eretz 
Y israel. 

Although Abraham was travel¬ 
ling northward from Egypt to Eretz 
Yisrael, his destination was the 
Negev, the southern part of the 
land. This is in contrast to 12:9 
where, although heading for the 
same general destination, he was 
moving in a southerly direction for 
Charan (Rashi). 

... As HaRechasim leBik'ah [to 
12:9] explains: 'to the southern part 
of Eretz Yisrael which is called 3A3n, 

■ a. ■ ■ » 

■ 

The Negev ... ' [See on 12:9.] 

2. Yk» 139 di?ki — Now [lit. 
'and'] Abram was very laden [lit. 
’heavy'] — heavily burdened with 
bundles (Rashi). 

The adjective 'heavy' is used 


1. The Zohar perceives in the word by*i an indication that Abraham ascended spiritually from 
the 'lower degrees' of Egypt, reaching the highest degree of his former condition. He was not 
like Adam, who, when he descended [spiritually] was enticed by the serpent and brought 
death to the world; nor was he like Noah, who, when he descended, was enticed and drank of 
the wine and became drunk and he uncovered himself within his tent [9:21], Unlike them, 
Abraham was not seduced, but ascended once again to his former condition. 
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XIII 1 So Abram went up from Egypt , he with his wife 
1_3 and all that was his — and Lot with him — to the 

South. 2 Now Abram was very laden with cattle, 
silver and gold. 3 He proceeded on his journeys from 


because, with such an abundance of 
wealth, he was 'weighed down' and 
slow-moving (Ibn Ezra). 

For, anxious though he was to 
return home to his sacred calling he 
was forced to lead his flocks slowly 
(Sforno). In addition, he travelled at 
a leisurely pace lest he appear to be 
fleeing from Pharaoh (Minchah 
Belulah). 

[Many also perceive the sense of 
the word to be synonymous with 
'rich' — i.e. 'heavy' with many pos¬ 
sessions.] 

anni — With [the] silver and 
[the] gold. 

The definite article 'the' would 
seem to imply that he received 
these, too, in Egypt [although they 
are not mentioned among the gifts 
in 12 : 16 ]; or quite possibly he 

bartered the surplus of his other 
gifts for silver and gold (Hirsch to 
12 : 16 ; Hoffmann). 

3. ... — And he 

proceeded [lit. 'went'] on his 

journeys ... 

On his return trip he retraced his 
steps and lodged in the same places 
where he stayed on the outward 
journey [this is derived in Arachin 
16 b from the emphasis on his 

journeys — i.e. his [former] 
journeys: the journeys he had taken 
previously; and from the expres¬ 
sion: where his tent had been at the 
beginning — retracing his former 


route,] This teaches good manners: 
One should not change his lodging. 

The Talmud, ibid., explains that 
one's lodging should not be 
changed unless one is the object of 
great harrassment and anguish. 
This is because a boarder who 
changes his lodging discredits both 
himself [because he will acquire the 
reputation of a man hard to please 
or of a man who acted improperly 
and was refused further lodging]; 
and he discredits the lodging place 
[which will be regarded as un¬ 
satisfactory] (Rashi).w 

Another interpretation: On his 
return he repaid the credit [which 
had been extended him for food and 
lodging on the way to Egypt] 
(Midrash; Rashi). 

How can it be that Abraham, the 
beloved of God, lacked funds to pay for 
such basic needs? — He had the funds, 
but because it was a time of famine, he 
was afraid to show that he had ready 
cash lest he be robbed. This counsel was 
later followed by Jacob [42:1] (Devek 
Tov). 

According to Sforno, the phrase 
he went on his journeys indicates 
that he went on a series of small 
journeys like the nomad shepherds 
who journey from place to place in 
search of new pastures. 

Laden as he was with his burden 
of riches and abundant flocks his 
trip was really a series of short 
slow-moving journeys (Radak). 


1. Mussar masters derive from Abraham's behavior a lesson in frugality. When he went to 
Egypt in the midst of famine, he would have chosen inexpensive lodgings in order to conserve 
his dwindling resources. Upon his return he was exceedingly wealthy, yet he did not change 
his style of living. 
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Malbim perceives in the use of 
the plural journeys that Abraham's 
intention was not to journey to one 
permanent destination, but to visit 
many places where he could lecture 
and disseminate the Word of the 
True God. 

According to the Targum, the 
literal sense of the verse is: He 
returned via his original route 
which was from the south to Bethel, 
his destination being the altar, etc. 

^KTP 3 “ijn 3330 — From the south 

mm mm — — » ai b 

m m m. 

— [i.e. from Egypt which lies to the 
south of the land of Canaan 
(Rashi)] — to Bethel. 

nbnrn nbnx d# rpn itfN — Where 

t ■ : * fi •* T t ▼ v “1 

his tent had been formerly [lit. 'at 
the beginning'] — i.e., on the moun¬ 
tain, as it is written [ 12 : 8 ]: And 
from there he removed towards the 
mountain, east of Bethel (Radak). 

[On the symbolism for future 
generations of Abram stopping at 
these particular places — Bethel, Ai, 
etc. — see comm, to 12 : 6 .] 

4 . mu>trn ... Dlpn-bt< — To the 
site [lit. 'place'] of the altar which he 
had erected [lit. 'made'] there at 
first. 

This informs us that he did not 
pitch his tent on a different part of 
the mountain but near the very spot 


where he had previously built an 
altar. This teaches that it is proper 
for a person to select a permanent 
place for his prayer and divine ser¬ 
vice. One's heart is better attuned in 
a familiar place (Radak). 

Ti nute o~i 3 K Nip’i — And there 

t : - r 1 I: ■■ 

Abram invoked HASHEM by Name. 

[See comm, to 12 : 8 .] 

I.e., upon returning to the land 
appointed for his mission, Abraham 
resumed his calling of teaching 
God's word summoning men to fol¬ 
low Him (Hirsch). 

It is not clear from the verse 
whether the phrase 'and there 
Abram ... ' is an adjectivial 

modifier, i.e., Abraham returned to 
the place where he had previously 
erected an altar in order to invoke 
the Name of HASHEM, or whether, 
after having returned to the place, 
he proceeded to invoke the Name of 
HASHEM. Rashi cites both in¬ 
terpretations. 

[Most commentators, agree with Rashi's 
second interpretation, that Abraham 'in¬ 
voked HashEM by Name’ to signify his 
resumption of his mission. For if the phrase 
were merely describing the location of the 
altar, than it would be superfluous to 
specifically mention Abraham as having cal¬ 
led when he is already the subject of the 
dicates that a new thought is being in¬ 
troduced.] 
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XIII the south to Bethel to the place where his tent had 
4_5 been formerly, between Bethel and Ax , 4 to the site of 

the altar which he had erected there at first. And 
there Abram invoked HASHEM by Name. 

5 Also Lot who went with Abram had flocks, 
herds, and tents. 6 And the land could not support 
them dwelling together for their possessions were 
abundant and they were unable to dwell together. 


5 . DnaK nr< — [And] 

also [to] Lot who went with Abram. 

'also' meaning: 'in addition to 
Abraham, a great fortune had ac¬ 
crued to Lot, as well.' 

Lot is further identified here as 
the one who went with Abram 
[although such identification is un¬ 
necessary since we have already 
been introduced to Lot several times 
previously] to indicate that it was in 
the merit of his accompanying 
Abraham that he accumulated this 
wealth (Rashi; Radak).™ 

6. nrp n:?v/b y7$n KtprKV) — 
And the land could not support [lit. 
'bear'] them dwelling [lit. 'to dwell'] 
together. 

— I.e., could not provide suf¬ 
ficient pasture for their cattle 
(Rashi). 

Rashi goes on to explain that the phrase is 
elliptical and a subject-word like 'pasture' is 
implied but not stated. Such a subject should 
be understood as, for example: ‘the pasture' 
[njnn (a masc. noun)] of the land could not 
support them. Therefore the masc. verb Ktyj, 
which agrees in gender with the implied sub¬ 
ject njno, is used in this verse. 

Rashi’s comment would seem to imply 
that ynx, the land , (the ostensible subject of 


the verse) is a fern, word and thus incompati¬ 
ble with the masc. verb xtyj. This, Mizrachi 
contends, is erroneous because there are 
verses — such as Ps. 105:30 Isaiah 9:18 — 
where yitt clearly appears with masc. verbs. 
Rather, Mizrachi explains, Rashi's comment 
is based on the simple fact that the earth per 
se was obviously capable of bearing them. It 
could only be the available pasture land that 
was insufficient. 

Gur Aryeh, on the other hand, is of the 
opinion that Rashi's comment is, indeed, 
grammatically inspired by the fact thatyiK is 
fern. The few occasions where it appears 
with a masc. verb are clearly exceptions, and 
might be similarly explained as being ellip¬ 
tical. 

According to the Midrash the inability of 
the land to support them went beyond 
natural considerations: 

'Could it really be — a land that supported 
such a large population could not support 
them? It was the quarrels between their 
shepherds that was the true cause. Even the 
most abundant land cannot suffice for quar¬ 
reling parties (Pesikta Rabbasi, Midrash 
HaGadol). (See comm, next verse.] 

nm nnv'b iba* kVi 31 Ditton rprro 

t : — 7 V T IT T ▼ J T ▼ 

— For their possessions were abun¬ 
dant and they were unable to dwell 
together. 

Why repetition of the phrase 
17m nztyb, indicating that they 
could not dwell together? 

— In truth Abraham and Lot were 


1. The Talmud ( Bava Kamma 93a] derives the popular saying 'drag chips behind a wealthy 
man' (i.e. in the company of a wealthy man — even by dragging chips behind him — you may 
become wealthy) — in the colloquial sense of 'money rubs off'] — from our verse. For also Lot, 
who went with Abram, had flocks and herds and tents. 
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separated by great ideological dif¬ 
ferences as alluded to by the Sages 
who interpreted the phrase [u. XI] 
Dipp Ulb iMjn as meaning that Lot 
removed himself [pnipn] from the 
Ancient One of the Universe saying 
'I desire neither Abraham nor his 
God/ And on v. 14: 'As long as the 
wicked Lot was in Abraham's com¬ 
pany God did not communicate 
with Abraham ... 

Therefore our verse is to be in¬ 
terpreted: The land could not sup¬ 
port them to dwell together because 
of their abundant possessions; nb) 
Tin’ H3V*? neither could they 
themselves dwell together because 
of the ideological differences which 
separated them (R' Eliezer of Cer- 
mizah; Malbim). 

7. 3 #’ tj$ ’n?m ... an n’] 

Y”l#3 — And there was quarreling 
between the herdsmen of Abram's 
flocks and [ between ] the herdsmen 
of Lot's flocks — And the Canaanite 
and the Perizites were then dwelling 
in the land. 

They quarreled because Lot's 
shepherds were wicked and they 
grazed their flocks on other people's 
pastures. When Abraham's shep¬ 


herds rebuked them for this act of 
robbery, Lot's shepherds contended 
that they were within their rights 
because the land had been given to 
Abraham [12:7]. Since Abraham 
was childless, Lot was his heir; 
therefore, it was not robbery. The 
Torah specifically negates their 
contention by stating 'the Canaan- 
ites and Perizzites were then dwell¬ 
ing in the land' to emphasize that 
Abraham was not yet the legiti¬ 
mate owner (Rashi). ll] 

[Thus, according to the Sages, the 
quarrels were of a moral nature, 
concerning the definition of rob¬ 
bery]. According to the plain mean¬ 
ing, however, the quarrels were 
political and economic: The land 
could not bear them both and Lot's 
herdsmen would graze their cattle in 
Abraham's territory. Since Abra¬ 
ham and Lot were both strangers in 
the country, Abraham was afraid 
that their quarrels would draw the 
unfavorable attention of the Ca- 
naanites and Perizzites who in¬ 
habited the land, to the large 
number of foreign-owned cattle 
which were being pastured in the 
land. The result could be that both 


1. This is elaborated upon more fully in the Midrash: 

Abraham's cattle would go out to pasture muzzled (so as not to graze in other's fields] 
whereas those of Lot were not muzzled. Abraham's herdsmen would chide them: 'Has then 
robbery been permitted?' To which Lot's herdsmen would reply: 'Thus did God say to 
Abraham ‘Unto your descendents will I give this land', and Abraham is as barren as a mule 
who cannot beget children. Therefore when Abraham dies, Lot will be his heir; even if they eat 
(of other's pastures] they are eating their own (because the land will ultimately be theirs.]' 
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XIII 7 And there was quarreling between the herdsmen of 
7-3 Abram's flocks and the herdsmen of Lot's flocks — 

and the Canaanites and the Perizzites were then 
dwelling in the land. 

8 So Abram said to Lot: 'Please let there be no strife 
between me and you, and between my herdsmen and 


Abraham and Lot would be driven 
out or slain (Rambati). 

[In another interpretation, 
Chizkuni explains that the quarrels 
resulted because each had large 
herds but neither could enlarge his 
pastures because the Canaanites 
and Perizzites who were then in the 
land.] 

Ramban continues that the life 
style of the Canaanites and Periz¬ 
zites was typical of the nomads 
who dwelt in Canaan. The Cana¬ 
anites and Perizzites tk, then, lived 
there because their travels brought 
them there; but in later years the 
Jebusites and Emorites would 
wander there. 

nn?n — The Perizzites. 

According to Ibn Ezra, Perizzi 
was one of the sons of Canaan [see 
10.T5-18] under a different name. 

[They were called Perizzi because 
they lived in nlns, 'open, unwalled 
villages/ indicating that peace 
prevailed and they had no fear of 
attack. The commentators explain 
that the phrase yiN} were 

■ dwelling in the land, indicates that 
although Canaanites and Perizzites 
had no great affinity for one 


another, they still dwelled together 
peacefully — in marked contrast to 
the feuds developing between 
Abraham and Lot. Abraham feared 
that the Canaanites and Perizzites 
might feel threatened by his and 
Lot's presence and, as a result, 
would unite against them (Malbim; 
Kesses haSofer). 

8. ulb'b* — So [lit. 

'and'] Abram said to Lot. 

Scripture speaks in praise of 
Abraham. Although it was arrogant 
and presumptuous of Lot to cause 
affront to Abraham, his protector 
and teacher, Abraham nevertheless 
pleaded with him 'let there be no 
strife.' What is more, Abraham 
gave Lot the choice to settle 
wherever he wished (Akeidas 
Y itzchak). 

’ra rrjnn , nii kj’Sk — Please 
let there be no strife between me 
and you. 

Malbim explains the difference 
between an and rpnn, the two 
terms for strife found in vs. 7 and 8: 
an is the actual dispute while n^nn 
is the cause of the strife. In this 
ause, Abraham explains that it was 


God said to them: 'I have said that I give the land to his descendants. When? — When the 
seven nations are uprooted from it [see Meanwhile, however, the Canaanites and 

Perizzites were then dwelling in the land.' 

(The version in Pesikta Rabbasi concludes: '...I promised the land to Abraham's descen¬ 
dants, and not to this wicked man (Lot), as you imagine ... and only when I drive the 
Canaanite and Perizzite from its midst. Abraham has still not been given children and the 
Canaanite and Perizzite are still the rightful owners, and you still say thus?) 
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because he and Lot were kinsmen — 
and therefore lived together — that 
disharmony developed. The land 
was large and rich enough to sup¬ 
port them both had they lived 
separately. But because they were 
close relatives, they chose to live 
together resulting in competition 
over grazing land. 

'In the future, when one of us 
selects a pasture let not the other 
claim it and cause strife' (Sforno). 

The Midrash infers from this that 
just as there was strife between their 
herdsmen, so was there strife 
between Abraham and Lot them¬ 
selves. 

prn ’jn pni — And between my 
herdsman and [between] your 
herdsmen. 

Now, while we still dwell here 
together (Sforno). 

umK dtik o’UttiC’3 — For we are 

: ▼ -i - - ■ t -i 

kinsmen [lit. 'men who are 
brothers ']. 

[And as such we should be ex¬ 
pected to live in harmony.] 

The fact that we are related 
makes our quarrels a source of em¬ 
barrassment. Our neighbors will 
say: They cannot even dwell 
peacefully and tolerate one another 
as brother — how will they then act 
to strangers? They are a wicked 
people! (B'chor Shor). 

According to Malbim, their quar¬ 
rels were because they were 
kinsmen. 

The translation kinsmen for the 
Hebrew D’ng, lit. brothers, follows 
Kashi. 

Pirkei d'Kabbi Eliezer comments: 


Was Lot his brother? Was he not his 
nephew? — It teaches that a brother's 
son is like one's own brother. 

[Cf. also Rashi's comm, in 20:12 
where Abraham referred to Sarah as his 
sisfer.] 

See Abraham's magnanimity! Not¬ 
withstanding all the quarrels between 
them, Abraham calls him 'brother'! 
(Tanchuma). 

Rashi additionally cites the 
Midrashic interpretation that Ab¬ 
raham called Lot his brother 
because they resembled one 
another. 

Their similarity of appearance 
will play an important part later in 
Lot's residence in Sodom and in the 
war of the kings. See comm, to 
14:14 and footnote to 14 : 12 ; and 
21 : 1 .] 

Referring to the interpretation that the 
quarrels between Abraham's and Lot's 
herdsmen were due to the accusation that 
Lot's herdsmen unlawfully grazed their cattle 
on private property, Alshich explains that 
Abraham's fear was that since he and Lot 
resembled one another so closely, people 
would blame Abraham for the trespasses. 
Therefore interpret: 'Let there not be strife 
between us ... because we resemble one 
another like brothers and others will not dif¬ 
ferentiate between the wickedness of your 
herdsmen and the righteousness of mine.' 

9 . ""O^n jOKrrbp nSh 

’bytt fG — Is not all the land before 
you — as it is before me? (Radak) — 
Please separate from me. 

According to many commen¬ 
tators [Rashi; Ibn Ezra; Radak; 
Ralbag; Akeidas Yitzchak; Abar- 
banel etc.,] Abraham gave Lot un¬ 
restrained first choice of territories. 

[In fact, according to Rashi (as 
explained by the commentators) 
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XIII your herdsmen, for we are kinsmen. 9 Is not all the 
9-10 land before you? Please separate from me: if you go 

left then I will go right, and if you go right then I will 
go left.' 

10 So Lot raised his eyes and saw the entire plain of 


Abraham did not want a total and 
unbreachable rift between himself 
and Lot; what he sought was a 
separation of ways with a promise 
that he would still come to Lot's aid 
should it be necessary]: 

As R ash i comments: But 
wherever you go I will be near to 
render assistance in case of need; 
and so it happened: Lot was 
ultimately in need of him (see 
14:14) and Abraham, indeed came 
to his aid. 

Cf. also Sefer haYashar; 

'... Please separate from me and 
choose a place where you may dwell 
with your cattle and all belonging to 
you ... But do not be afraid in leav¬ 
ing me, for if anyone will injure 
you, let me know and I will come to 
your aid. Only separate from me.' 

dki mKPNi bxtoton on 

I • T - T ‘ ! ; “ 

nb’NDtytO — If you go left then l 
will go right, and if you go right 
then I will go left [lit. 'if to the left 
and I go to the right; and if to the 
right and l go to the left 'j The 
translation follows Rashi. 

— Thus: If you go toward the 
left, I will remain to your right, and 
if to the right I will remain to your 
left, always at your disposal in time 
of need. Abraham thus expressed 
himself figuratively: 'We are as one 
body with two arms: If you are the 
left (weaker) arm, I will be your 
right (stronger) arm, and vice versa ' 
(Malbim). 

[As paraphrased by Targum, left 
refers to the north, and right refers 


to the south — for, if one faces 
eastward, (mp*}^before him) the 
north will be to his left. Cf. Psalms 
89:13: pjp’l ]m = north and 
south]. See footnote to v. 14.] 

'If you [are] to the north, I [will 
be] to the south; but if you [are] to 
the south I [will be] to the north' 
(Onkelos). [Other editions con¬ 
clude: and l will cause you 

to go northerly.] 

Noting that it had been Abra¬ 
ham's intention to remain in the 
south [see 12:9], R' Bachya and the 
comm, to Midrash attributed to 
Rashi, explain that what Abraham 
meant was: 'If you take to the north 
then I will take to the south; but if 
you take to the south then 
TjnlK nb'NiDPK I will cause you to 
go to the north even against your 
will', because my herds are many 
and I must at all cost remain in the 
south.' This is the interpretation of 
some editions of Onkelos [cited 
above.] 

The above interpretation is also 
that of the Midrash: If you go to the 
left [north] I go to the south, while 
if I go to the south you go to the left 
— so that in either case I go to the 
south ... Rav Chaninah ben 
Yitzchak said: It is not written 
nbropiPKi [intransitive, / will go left] 
but nb’KJDU/Kl, [transitive, / will 
cause another to go left] — in all 
events I will make that man [Lot] go 
to the left. 

10. rfynK ulb — So (lit. 
'and'] Lot raised his eyes — [a com- 
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mon Biblical expression meaning 
looked about ] 

Lot found Abraham's argument 
appealing. He sought an oppor¬ 
tunity to leave Abraham and settle 
in a rich area of the land. Lot lifted 
up his eyes and let himself be 
guided by whatever appealed to his 
senses (Hirsch). 

npum nbD 13 rrvn I33‘b3 nK ion 

— And [he] saw the entire plain of 
the Jordan that it was well watered 
everywhere. 

From his vantage point atop the 
mountain where they had en¬ 
camped [12:8; 13:3] Lot gazed 
across the whole area, and his gaze 
rested on the fertile Jordan plain 
(Radak). 

[He based his decision only on 
the fertility of the area and paid no 
heed to the evil of his future 
neighbors.] 

The term pn*n 133, plain [or: 
oval] of the Jordan refers to the 
lower part of the Jordan valley 
from the sea of Kinneret to the 
Dead Sea, including apparently, 
the region is often referred to in 
Scriptures by the abbreviated term: 
"133H, The Kikkar [below, v. 12; 
19:17; Deut. 34:3] Hoffman; 
Kesses haSofer). 


Well watered — i.e., a land of 
streams of water (Rashi). 

may nio DltrnK 'n nmtf ■gab — 

Before HASHEM destroyed Sodom 
and Amorrah. 

This parenthetical note describes 
the exceptional fertility of the Jor¬ 
dan plains before the overthrow of 
the area as described in Ch. 19, as 
being comparable to 'the garden of 
HaSHEM, like the land of Egypt/ 

onyn jni*3 ti p3 — Like the garden 
of HASHEM, like the land of Egypt. 

Like the garden of HASHEM — 
with respect to trees; like the land of 
Egypt ~ with respect to seeds [i.e. 
vegetation] (Midrash; Rashi). 

[I.e., just as the Garden of Eden 
was so favorable for trees, because 
it was watered by four rivers (see 
2 :10), so was the land of Egypt 
favorable for plant life in general 
because it was irrigated by the Nile. 
This describes the excellence and 
fertility of the region before God 
destroyed Sodom.] 

Lot chose the area because a land 
which is so well irrigated is unlikely 
to be affected by drought and is 
good for pasture (Ramban).w 

(The successive use of the prefix 3, like. 


1. Harav David Feinstein comments that the basis of Lot's choice should be understood in the 
light of the Midrashic interpretation to the next verse that Lot departed from the Ancient One 
of the World, i.e., God (see comm, to u. 11). Lot saw a well watered plain, an area so rich and 
abundant that there was no need for God's assistance or intervention, nor would its inhabi¬ 
tants be required to pray for God's mercy. 
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XIII the Jordan that it was well watered everywhere — 
11 before HaSHEM. destroyed Sodom and Amorah — like 

theygarden of HaSHEM, like the land of Egypt, going 
toward Zoar. 11 So Lot chose for himself the whole 
plain of the Jordan, and Lot journeyed from the East; 
thus they parted, one fror •» another. 


with each of two nouns is the Hebrew idiom 
to express complete similarity. (See Ibn Ezra 
to Gen, 10:25, and Rashi to Numb. 15:15. 
Cf. also Sotah 34b).] 

Thus, it does not say like the land of 
Babylon, or like the land of Assyria because 
the Garden of Eden and Egypt are as one, 
neither of them require dew or rain, but both 
are irrigated by the overflow of the river. Yet, 
Eretz Yisrael is even richer, as it says [Deut. 
11:10]: For the land which you go in to pos¬ 
sess, is not like the land of Egypt (Midrash 
Aggadah; Midrash haGadol). 

pQKla — Going toward Zoar — 
i.e. until Zoar (Rashi). 

[The phrase is ambiguous. Many 
commentators seem to imply that it 
is part of the parenthetical descrip¬ 
tion of the excellence of the area: 'as 
the land of Egypt as far as Zoar.' 
Others suggest that the phrase 
reverts to the beginning of the verse 
and describes what Lot actually 
saw, the sense of the verse being: 
'And Lot lifted up his eyes and saw 
the whole plain of the Jordan as far 
as Zoar that it was entirely well 
watered ...'] 

[Zoar is the name of a city to the south of 
the Dead Sea. (See 14:2 where it is identified 
with Bela). When God was about to destroy 
Sodom, Lot was allowed to escape to Zoar, 'a 
little city'. Therefore the name of the city was 
called Zoar — meaning 'little'.[See comm, to 
19:22.) 

Zoar is also mentioned in Deut. 34:3 as be¬ 
ing the southernmost locality seen by Moses 
when he was shown Eretz Yisrael from Mt. 
Nebo.l 


Rashi sums up, following Horayos 10b and 
Midrash, that, as pointed out above, the 
verse is interpreted to Lot's discredit. Lot fol¬ 
lowed his sensuous gaze, and chose this 
locale because its inhabitants were steeped in 
immorality. 

11. uib ib-irq’] - So [lit. 'and'] 
Lot chose for himself. 

The inhabitants of the area 
pleased him although they were 
wicked. He himself chose the place, 
and did not consult with Abraham 
(Da'as Soferim). 

... As Tanchuma notes: he 
perceived how debauched the 
Sodomi tes were and chose to be like 
them. 

Dipn ulb — And Lot jour¬ 

neyed from the east. 

This translation follows Rashi 
and Ibn Ezra, i.e., he traveled in a 
westerly direction from Abraham. 
Ibn Ezra maintains that Sodom was 
thus to the west of Bethel. 

But, as Mizrachi points out, it is 
geographically known that the Jordan 
Valley is the easternmost district of 
Eretz Yisrael while Bethel lay to its west 
Consequently, Lot had to have traveled 
in an easterly direction. Mizrachi leaves 
the question unresolved. 

[Perhaps, it is this very difficulty 
that leads Rashi to cite the 
Midrashic interpretation which in¬ 
terprets here as a reference to 


Conversely, during Israel's formative years in the Wilderness, God gave the manna day by 
day rather than once a year or once a month, in order to teach the people that they must look 
to Him constantly for their sustenance. 
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God as the ably b# lainij?, the An¬ 
cient One of the Universe: Lot 
wandered away from the Ancient 
One of the World , saying: I want 
neither Abram nor his God! (Cf. 
similar interpretation of DlpJ? in 
11 : 2 )-] 

Several commentators attempt to har¬ 
monize Rashi's interpretation with the 
geographical difficulties. Taz suggests that 
Lot was ashamed to reveal to Abraham that 
he had chosen to dwell with the licentious 
people of Sodom. He therefore initially 
journeyed from the east — in a westerly 
direction so Abraham would not realize his 
destination; only later, after he was far away, 
did Lot turn around and head east to Sodom, 
avoiding Abraham. (See also Malbim). 

Sifsei Chachamim suggests that the plains 
of the Jordan really encompassed a wide area, 
parts of which extended to the west of 
Bethel, so in a sense Lot did indeed travel 
west [but this apparently sidesteps the issue 
because in any event Lot's destination was 
Sodom, which was to the east of Bethel). 

Radak suggests that in reality Lot 
journeyed easterly — the prefix n in D“ipn 
having the significance of a 2. in the east. 
Thus, the verse would be interpreted as if it 
read Dipn Vw, to the easterly regions. For a 
similar construction, cf. Josh. 15:3: KIP) 
aian-brt, and it went out to the south side 
(Karnei Ohr). 

It has been also suggested that the render¬ 
ing of the Targum ulb bijn relates 

the word to ftij ntpnp, referring to an 

early time, the sense of the phrase therefore 
being: And Lot departed first (ibid.). 

r>nK byo u/’n — Thus [lit. 

'and') they departed one from 
another [lit. ' man from upon his 
brother']. 

There is great prophetic signifi¬ 
cance to this statement. Lot, in 
whom were hidden the sparks 
which would one day produce 


Ruth, the mother of Israel's royal 
family (see Overview, ArtScroIl edi¬ 
tion of Ruth), did not remain in the 
Camp of the Shechinah. He 
departed from Abram, and in time 
the rift would become absolute and 
irreversible, reaching the point 
where his male descendants would 
be prohibited from entering the 
congregation of Israel [ Deut . 23:4: 
An Ammonite or Moabite (they 
were descended from Lot) shall not 
enter the assembly of HASHEM] 
(Pesikta Zutresa). 

12. — Abram 

remained [lit. dwelt] in the land of 
Canaan — i.e. in the remainder of 
the land, in the areas not occupied 
by Lot. Abraham did not dwell in 
one place but roamed about 
(Ralbag). 

[The verse seems to imply that 
only Abraham, not Lot, lived in Ca¬ 
naan — but Sodom was also part of 
the land of Canaan!] Sforno sug¬ 
gests that Canaan is differentiated 
from Sodom because the Sodomites 
were not of the family of Canaanites. 
In any event Abraham chose to 
dwell among the Canaanites who 
were at least not as wicked (see next 
verse) as were the Sodomites. 

In a more positive vein, the Zohar 
perceives Abraham's remaining in 
Canaan as indicative of his desire to 
cling to the place which was to 
become the fountainhead of faith — 
Eretz Yisrael — and to learn wisdom 
so he could cleave to his Maker. Lot, 
on the other hand, dwelt in the cities 
of the plain and pitched his tents as 
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XIII 12 Abram remained in the land of Canaan while Lot 
12-13 settled in the cities of the plain and pitched his tents 

as far as Sodom. 13 Now the people of Sodom were 
wicked and sinful toward HASHEM, exceedingly. 


far as Sodom, among the sinners 
who abandoned all faith. Thus, 
each chose a path befitting his own 
particular nature. 

“ipan nyp uibi — While [lit. 
'and'] Lot settled [lit. 'dwelt'] in the 
cities of the Plain, [i.e. while Lot 
limited himself to the cities of the 
plain which he had chosen]. 

The plural cities indicates that 
Lot, too, did not always dwell in one 
city. Due to the need to find ade¬ 
quate pasture for his many cattle, he 
roamed about within that region 
(Ramban). 

D t ip’“Tj; bnK’i — And pitched his 
tents as far as [lit. until ] Sodom. 

He pitched tents for his shep¬ 
herds throughout the area, ex¬ 
tending as far as Sodom (Rashi). 

According to Radak: He roamed 
from place to place, constantly 
changing the site of his tents until 
he reached Sodom. 

Until Sodom, but not actually in 
Sodom, ... as it is written [19:1]: 
and Lot sat in the gate of Sodom. 
His house was in the gate of the city 
from without (Chizkuni). 

[See, however, the comm, to the 
same word in v. 17, below.] 

13. o^pni D’jn Dip ’#310 — Now 
[lit. 'and'] the people of Sodom were 
wicked and sinful. And yet, Lot did 
not refrain from living with them ... 
They were wicked with their bodies 
[i.e., adulterous], and sinful with 
their money [by withholding finan¬ 
cial assistance from the poor] (Rashi 


following Rav Yehudah in 
Sanhedrin 109a; Targum, following 
the first Tanna, reverses the in¬ 
terpretation). 

An additional purpose of telling 
of the wickedness of the Sodomites, 
besides accusing Lot of not restrain¬ 
ing himself from dwelling with 
them as Rashi explained, is the 
simultaneous implication of 
Abraham's merit in that his lot did 
not fall to be among the wicked 
(Ramban). 

From the continuity of these verses [after 
the mention of Sodom, the wickedness of its 
inhabitants is stressed] the Talmud (Yoma 
38b) derives the proper application of the 
text [Prov. 10:7] ap’V D’y^n Dtyi 'and the 
name of the wicked shall rot' [viz., that 
whenever the name of the wicked is men¬ 
tioned it should be followed by a term of op¬ 
probrium] (Rashi). 

nkp 'nb — Toward HASHEM ex¬ 
ceedingly. 

They knew their Master and yet 
deliberately rebelled against Him 
(Rashi). 

Toward HASHEM — by practicing 
idolatry (Tosefta Sanhedrin 13). 

[Cf. comm, to Artscroll ed. of 
Ezekiel 9:15.] 

Since the Canaanites were 
themselves steeped in wickedness 
and sin, the Torah adds, when 
describing the Sodomites' sin¬ 
fulness, the adjective “ikp, ex¬ 
ceedingly. This emphasizes that 
their wickedness exceeded even that 
of the Canaanites. It will be 
described in more detail later (Abar- 
banel). 
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14. The Repetition of the Promise 

After Lot's departure from 
Abraham, God repeats His promise 
[12:7] to emphasize that it had been 
given exclusively to Abraham and 
his descendants (Hoffman). 

inyn ulb "nan nntt — After Lot had 
parted from him. 

— This is mentioned because as 
long as the wicked [Lot] was in his 
company, the word [of God] 
departed from him (Rashi).w 

Rashi's interpretation is derived from 
Tanchuma Y ashan Vayetze 8; and Pesikta 
Rabbasi 3:3. 

The commentators note the obvious dif¬ 
ficulty in this interpretation because, in 12:1 
and 12:7, God plainly did communicate with 
Abraham although Lot was in his company. 

Among the answers offered are: 

— The earlier communications took place 
when Lot was still righteous. Only after he 
became wicked and 'wandered away from 
God' [see on v. 11], did God refrain from 
speaking to Abraham. Now that Lot was no 
longer with Abraham, the communication 
resumed (Moshav Zekeinim, Paaneach 
Raza). 

— The intent of Rashi's interpretation is 
that as long as Lot accompanied him 
Abraham did not receive as lengthy and 
detailed a communication as he did nowffler- 
h’noro,- Akeidas Yitzchak). 

Sfomo points out that this renewed 


promise of the Land could come only after 
Lot's departure. Had Lot still been with him, 
the Promise would have inflamed Lot's 
mercenary instinct still further and led to 
robbery on an even greater scale. 

According to Abarbanel, God 
chose that moment to renew His as¬ 
surance because Abraham may then 
have been depressed by the depar¬ 
ture of his nephew whom he had 
loved dearly and regarded as the 
probable heir, through whom the 
Divine promise would to be fulfil¬ 
led. God therefore communicated 
this prophecy to gladden him and 
reassure him of abundant progeny 
who would inherit the land. 

... nhpi spyy — Raise now (u. 

on io in 12:13] your eyes and look 
out [lit. 'see'] from [the place ] 
where you are. 

— He did not even have to move 
from that spot! God caused him 
miraculously to view the entire land 
from his present vantage point. In 
this respect Abraham was greater 
even than Moses who, before he 
was shown the land, was told to 'get 
up to the top ofPisgah' [Deut. 3:27] 
(Midrash; Sifri). 

[See Radak next verse]. 


1. Rau Yehudah said: God was angry with Abraham when Lot parted from him. He said: 'He 
causes everyone else cleave to Me except Lot, his brother.' 

Rav Nechemiah maintained, that on the contrary. He was wroth with Abraham because he 
allowed Lot to accompany him! God said, 'Unto your seed have I given this land [15:18], yet 
he attaches Lot to himself as his heir! He might just as well bring two soldiers from the 
marketplace [and proclaim them his heirs, as he does his nephew!'] (Midrash). 
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XIII 14 HaSHEM said to Abram after Lot had parted 
14-15 from him, 'Raise now your eyes and look out from 

where you are: northward, southward, eastward and 
westward. 15 For all the land that you see, to you will 
/ give it, and to your descendants forever. 16 / will 


mjn ... njby — Northward ... and 
Westward.™. 

Precise boundaries are not given, 
but the implication is broader than 
that of the first promise [12:7]. As 
Abraham's merits increased, he 
would be given yet another as¬ 
surance in which the full extent of 
the Land would be revealed to him 
[15:18-21] (Da'as Soferim). 

[The above follows those who interpret 
that the sequence of the promises in 12:7, 
here, and 15:18 are in chronological order. 
This is not the view followed by Seder Olam 
according to which the promise in 15:18 — as 
part of the Covenant Between the Parts — 
preceded the events of this chapter by five 
years (though it appears later in the Torah). 
See comm, to 15:7.) 

15. nro nrw itf/K yiKrrba-nK ’a 

▼ " J *1 I V T w V 

— For all the land that you see — in¬ 
cluding the Jordan plains which you 
gave to Lot (Chizkuni). 

Bethel, where Abraham was 
standing, is in the central region of 
the Land. From that vantage point 
he was afforded a magnificent pan¬ 
oramic view of the whole country 
(Hoffmann). 

nnnK — To you will I 
give it, and to your descendants [lit. 
'seed'], i.e., take possession of the 
gift now in order to bequeath it to 


your descendants, as our Sages have 
said [Bava Basra 119b]: 'Eretz 
Yisrael is an inheritance to the peo¬ 
ple of Israel from their Patriarchs'. 
According to the plain meaning of 
Scripture, the intent is: Even now 
you will be greatly honored by the 
inhabitants of the country as a ruler 
of the land (Ramban; Sforno). 

To you will I give it — at the 
Covenant between the Parts [Ch. 
15] (Ha'amek Davar). 

[Or, according to the view (see 
15:7) that the Covenant Between 
the Parts preceded this promise, the 
expression to you will I give it 
means: in fulfillment of the Cove¬ 
nant Between the Parts.] 

*1V — Forever. 

Though they were exiled from it, 
they will eventually return to it. 
Thus it will be theirs forever even 
though they may not always occupy 
it (Radak). 

As Hirsch comments, by this 
promise God does not proclaim that 
the Land will always be in their pos¬ 
session, but that they and the land 
will always be destined for one 
another, just as here it was given to 
Abraham without his ever taking 
possession of it. 


1. [psy means 'hidden' and hence 'north' because the sun is 'hidden' and does not shine 
there as it does in the warmer, clearer south; 

3?? means 'dry' and hence refers to the 'south' because of the drier climate of Eretz Yisrael’s 
souther desert (see on 12:9); 

D"]j? means 'before', 'first', or 'early', thus indicating the 'east' where the sun first rises; 
nip’ means 'sea'. It refers to the west because the 'Sea' is to the west of Eretz Yisrael .] 
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16. y^Kn "iaif3 "ljnrn* — 

[And] / will make [lit. 'place'] your 
offspring [lit. 'seed'] as the dust of 
the earth. 

Clearly, the verse does not refer 
to an enormous Jewish population 
during any particular generation. 
Jews were never consistently promi¬ 
nent numerically — cf. Deut. 7:7: It 
is not because you are more 
numerous ... indeed, you are the 
fewest of all peoples. Rather our 
verse refers to the countless total of 
all the generations of an immortal 
nation which will flourish 
throughout history (Hirsch). [l] 

Hirsch contines that dust, is 
the basic material of earthly ex¬ 
istence. From it, all is built and 
ultimately all return to it. Not an 
atom of it is ever lost. It is this 
property of dust which is used as an 
analogy for the seed of Abraham. 

"19V nuipb tf’K bar'DK upK 
■jnijn — So that if one can count the 
dust of the earth — [an obvious im- 
possiblity] ... 


rittp ^|inrm — Then [lit. 'and'] 
your offspring [lit. 'seed'], too, can 
be counted. And just as it is impos¬ 
sible for the dust to be counted, so 
will it be impossible to count your 
offspring (Rashi). 

This divine promise, in its literal 
sense, refers to Messianic times 
when Jews will be numerous as 
foretold in Hosea 2:1: Yet the 
number ot the children of Israel 
shall be like the sand of the sea 
which cannot be measured nor 
numbered (Lekach Tov). 

[Cf. also the description of the 
Jewish nation during King 
Solomon's reign (l Kings 4:20): 
Judah and Israel were many, as the 
sand which is by the sea in abun¬ 
dance; they ate, they drank, and 
were happy.] 

17. n3“mV ^bru^n mp 

nambi — Arise, walk about the 

t : t : r 

Land through its length and 
breadth. 

Ramban offers two interpreta¬ 
tions : 


1. The comparison to dust of the earth is explained in the Midrash: 

— Just as the dust of the earth is found from one end of the world to the other, so shall your 
children be found from one end of the world to the other: 

— As the dust of the earth can be blessed only through water, so will your children be 
blessed for the sake of Torah which is likened to water [cf. Isaiah 55:1); 

— As the dust of the earth wears out even metal utensils yet itself endures forever, so will 
Israel exist forever while the nations of the world will cease to be; 

— As the dust of the earth is tTodden upon, so will your children be downtrodden under the 
heel of foreign powers ... 

— But as the dust outlives those who tTead upon it, so God said to Abraham, shall your 
sons outlive the nations of the world that persecute them. 
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XIII make your offspring as the dust of the earth so that if 
17-18 one can count the dust of the earth, then your off¬ 
spring, too, can be counted. 17 Arise, walk about the 
Land through its length and breadth! For to you will / 
give it/ 18 And Abram moved his tent and came to 
dwell in the plains of Mamre which are in Hebron; 


(a) This was not a command to 
Abraham that he walk through the 
Land. Rather it was a promise of 
God's protection, telling Abraham 
that he could feel free to get up and 
walk fearlessly throughout the land 
maiiis Tjb ’’3, for to you will / give it, 
i.e., eventually it would be his; 

(b) This was a command. The act of 
walking through the Land would 
denote taking possession of the gift 
[see on 12:6]. Abraham was now in 
the east; when he later went to the 
land of the Philistines in the west, 
he thereby fulfilled the command. 

[Ramban's second interpretation is based 
upon a controversy recorded in Bava Basra 
100a. According to Rav Eliezer, our verse 
proves that walking through the length and 
breadth of a newly purchased field con¬ 
stitutes a legal mode of acquiring possession. 
According to the Sages, walking is of no 
avail unless one has already taken possession 
of the land through njjm (by performing 

some act of ownership such as leveling* 
fencing, breaking, etc. — see Choshen 
Mishpat 192). According to them, God com¬ 
manded Abraham to walk through the Land 
in His love for him that his children might 
more easily conquer the country (i.e., the 
walk was merely a loving symbol of 
Abraham's acquisition, like a landowner sur¬ 
veying his fields, intimating that his descen¬ 
dants would enter as heirs and not as rob¬ 
bers, and also forestalling future complaints 
by Satan and the Attribute of Justice 
(Rashbam).] 

18. bfltO] — And Abram 

moved his tent 

[The word bni*’] conjugated from 
the noun bl^K, tent, could be literal¬ 


ly rendered, 'and he tented'. It is 
often rendered, according to the 
context, as 'and he pitched his tent' 
(v. 12 above). The sequence of 
verbs in our verse, as explained by 
the commentators, rules out such a 
translation]: 

'The verse should have read: 
fO’l, and he came... and 
pitched his tent, not Kbn ... 
and he pitched his tent... and came. 
Hence, the meaning of bnfl’l in our 
verse is not and he pitched his tent, 
rather it describes the action of dis¬ 
mantling his tent. It is not unusual 
in Hebrew for a word to have op¬ 
posite meanings (Lekach Tov; 
Chizkuni). 

[Following Rashi's commentary 
to in v. 12 rendering 'and he 

extended his tents', we might offer 
an alternate interpretation: 
Abraham's wealth was of such 
magnitude that his shepherds and 
cattle required tents extending as far 
as Hebron, which he made his new 
home. Or, following Radak, we can 
render here: Abram roamed about, 
constantly changing the site of his 
tents until he finally settled in 
Hebron.] 

“U0K totpB ’jbKn — In the 
plains of Mamre which are in 
Hebron. 

—Mamre was the name of the 
owner (Rashi). 

— He was an Emorite, as it says 
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[14:13]: And he dwelt at the plains 
of Mamre, the Emorite, brother of 
Eshkol and brother of Aner. 
However, whenever the Torah 
mentions Mamre alone rather than 
the plains of Mamre — as in 23:19 
and 35:27 — it refers to the name of 
a city (Ramban to 12:6). 

[The translation 'plains' for follows 
the Targumim. See comm, to ]lbK in 12:6.) 

Ramban in 14:6 discusses the etymology 
of this word. He cites Isaiah rtbKp 

['as a terebirth and as an oak'] where the 
reference is to various trees, also Ezek. 27:6. 
He concludes that the correct translation of 
ronn ’iVk would be 'the oaks of Mamre'. 
Nevertheless, Onkelos translates 'the plain 
of Mamre', meaning a plain containing Oak 
tTees. This is in keeping with his method of 
conveying the general intent and meaning of 
a verse rather than translating the words 
literally. 

[In Wars of the Jews IV 9:7, Josephus 
speaks of 'a very large turpentine tree six 
furlongs from Hebron. As the report goes, 
this tree has existed since the creation of the 
world.'] 

[Even today there is a tree which the Arabs 
revere as the 'Oak of Abraham.'] 

[Hebron, also called Kiryat Arba (23:2, 


35:27), was an important city. According to 
Numbers 13:22 it was 'seven years older 
than Zoar in Egypt.' As shown in our verse 
Abraham resided there, and it was there that 
he buried Sarah in the Cave of Machpelah, 
and he himself was buried there. Later, Isaac 
and Rebeccah, and Jacob and Leah were also 
buried there. It ultimately became one of the 
ubjpn - ny, cities of refuge Qosh. 20:7). 

It was in Hebron that David was anointed 
and where he resided until the conquest of 
Jerusalem (II Sam. 2:11; 3:2 ff; 5:1). Absa¬ 
lom's revolt began there (ibid. 1 5:7ff). 

According to Nehemiah 11:25 Hebron was 
one of the towns which possessed a Jewish 
community after the return of the exiles from 
Babylon.] 

Tib nail? — And he built 

there an altar to HASHEM. 

To express his gratitude for the 
prophecy God had just given him 
[as in 12:7] (Abarbanel). 

And to ' call upon the name of 
HASHEM' and rally people to His 
service [as explained in 12:8] 
(Radak). 

Or, wherever he built an altar, 
as he did here his mission became 
clearer to him (Hirsch). 


XIV 


<+$ The War of the Kings 

Prefatory summary 

[It is twenty-eight years after the Disper¬ 
sion. Unsuccessful in unifying his kingdom 
by building the Tower, Nimrod (identified 
with Amraphel in v. 1) reigns over only 
Shinar (Babylon). Chedorlaomer (identified 
with Elam son of Shem), built an empire un¬ 
der his former name, Elam, and subjugated 
many other provinces — including Sodom 
and Amorrah, forcing them to pay tribute. 

But peace did not last long. In the follow¬ 
ing narrative we learn how the kings of 
Sodom and Amorrah together with three 
other kings, rebelled for thirteen years. 


In the fourteenth year, Chedorlaomer and 
three other kings allied with him took the in¬ 
itiative in crushing the revolt. They did not 
take the direct route to Sodom, but marched 
through the entire east of Eretz Yisrael 
southward toward Edom. In a display of 
might, probably designed to instill their 
dread in the inhabitants of the region and to 
bolster the morale of the soldiers, they con¬ 
quered everything en route, taking spoils 
from the nations listed in vs. 5 and 6 who 
were probably allied with the five kings. 
Only then did they turn back northwards to 
their intended goal of Sodom. 

The battle took place in the Valley of Sid- 
dim, and it was here that the first punish- 
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XIV and he built there an altar to HaSHEM. 

1 

A nd it happened in the days of Amraphel, king of 
** Shinar; Arioch, king of Ellasar; Chedorlaomer, 


merit befell the wicked Sodomites who had 
always lived in luxurious tranquility in their 
blessed land. In history's oldest account of 
kings and wars, the five kings were quickly 
beaten and their treasures — which were 
always jealously guarded by the wicked 
Sodomites lest anyone derive pleasure from 
them — were carried away by strangers. 
Ironically, even Lot — who left Abraham to 
partake of the sensuous luxuries of Sodom — 
lost all his wealth and was himself carried 
away. 

When Abraham became aware that his 
nephew,Lot was a captive, he led his faithful 
followers and fearlessly pursued the four 
mighty kings who had by this time already 
vanquished twelve nations! 

He pursued them as far as Chovah/Dan 
where his strength waned because he 
prophetically perceived that his descendants 
would one day erect an idol there. He pur¬ 
sued the aggressor kings no further, content 
that they had at least been driven from the 
Land. 

Thus, the righteous Abraham, aided by 
heavenly forces, became the savior of Lot and 
the wicked Sodomites, and freed them and 
their possessions. 

On returning from his defeat of the kings, 
Abraham was met by the king of Sodom who 
offered that Abraham keep the goods he 
recaptured. 

But Abraham insisted that he will accept 
no personal benefit from bloodshed. War 
may sometimes be necessary to safeguard 
human life but it is not to be glorified. Ab¬ 
raham refused to take from the king of 
Sodom even a thread or a shoe-strap, Jest 
the king boast 7 have made Abraham rich.' 

Abraham thus disavowed all ungodly pur¬ 
poses, and thereby demonstrated that all his 
actions were selflessly motivated.] 

1. ’Jp’a ’rni — And it happened in 
the days. 

Wherever we find in the Bible the 
term , )3 , a ’iT)], and it happened in 
the days, it indicates the approach 
of trouble. Thus: It happened in the 


days of Amraphel ... they made 
war. [Cf also Esther 1:1, Ruth 1:1] 
(Megillah 10b). 

The chronology according to Seder 
Olam (following Ya'avetz) is: 

Abraham was forty-eight years old at 
the time of the Dispersion (1996). In the 
following year, the various cities were 
populated, and Chedorlaomer sub¬ 
jugated the five kings for a period of 
twelve years (2009). They revolted for 
thirteen years (until 2022) and in the 
fourteenth year (2023), coinciding with 
the year Abraham left Charan at the age 
of seventy-five (he was born in 1948), 
the war between the kings broke out. 
This occurred after Abraham had left 
Egypt (as related in Ch. 13). The Egyp¬ 
tian episode — from the time he left 
Eretz Yisrael until he returned — took 
three months. 

f According to Tosafos Berachos 7b 
(as noted in Additional Note "A”) the 
war occurred when Abraham was 
seventy-three years old. But according 
to this version, these events would have 
occurred during Abraham's first stay in 
Eretz Yisrael. Accordingly, it must be 
assumed that Lot accompanied 
Abraham back to Charan after his es¬ 
capade in Sodom, ready for an amicable 
re-departure from Charan back to Ca¬ 
naan together with Abraham two years 
later (12:4). Because the text lends itself 
to this interpretation only with great 
difficulty, most commentators agree 
that the war occurred when Abraham 
was seventy-five. See Hagahos of Rav 
Elazar Hurwitz to Vilna ed. of Berachos 
7b.] 

bpnnjs: — Amraphel. 

He is identified with Nimrod [see 
10:8ff; it was he who cast Abram 
into the furnace of Ur Kasdim, and 
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as related in the comm, to 11:4, it 
was he who initiated the scheme to 
build the Tower in rebellion against 
God.] As the Talmud notes, he was 
called Amraphel because he said 
[idk] to Abram: 'Plunge [bin] into 
the fiery furnace! [bsnpK = “n?N 
V^Dril] (Rashi; Tanchuma; Eruvin 
53a; cf. the Midrash). 

Chedorlaomer was the primary 
and most important of these kings 
as indicated in v. 5 'the kings who 
were with him', implying that the 
others were subservient to him. 
Nevertheless, in placing the inci¬ 
dent in its historical perspective. 
Scripture speaks of Amraphel 
because he was the senior member 
of the alliance (Paaneach Raza; 
Tur). 

nyatt/ _ Shinar — i.e. Babylon (Tar- 
gum). 

Babylon and Shinar are syn¬ 
onymous as is evident from 11:2 
and 11:9 where it is explicitly stated 
that Shinar was called bis, Babel, 

V T 

because the confusion of languages 
that happened there (Nesinah 
laGer). 

[Cf. also Rashi to 6:17 (vol I p. 
234) where he cites the Talmud, 
Shabbos 113b, that Babylonia is also 
called Shinar because all those who 
died in the Flood were shaken out 
there (ou/ myjatp).] 


“ipb* ^b$ — Arioch, king of 

Eilasar. 

According to the Midrash, Eilasar 
refers to Greece. [The Greek name 
for Greece is Ellas.] 

nb'y “nbn nnyb-na — Chedorla- 

^ I ■ \ T . T , 

omer king of Elam. 

He is identified in the Midrash 
with Elam, son of Shem, son of 
Noah. 

D’ii ^bra byini — And Tidal, king of 
Goiim. 

Goiim [lit. ' nations' ] was the 
name of a place which derived its 
name from its inhabitants who were 
of many nations and localities. They 
gathered there and proclaimed Tidal 
as their king (Midrash; Rashi). 

Onkelos, however, interprets 
not as a proper noun, but, as a 
descriptive noun. He renders: And 
Tidal king of nations. 

According to the Midrash, Goiim 
refers to Rome which levies troops 
from all nations [n?1i]. Rav Eleazar 
bar Abina said: When you see the 
powers fighting each other, look for 
the advent [lit. 'feet'] of the King 
Messiah. The proof is that in the 
days of Abraham, because these 
powers fought against each other, 
redemption came to him [i.e. he was 
victorious over them.] w 

It is not unusual that every city 
was under the sovereignty of a dif- 


1. Ramban [drawing from the Midrash, and consistent with his interpretation that 'whatever 
has happened to the patriarchs is a sign to the children' (see comm, to 12:6)] perceives that the 
four kings in the narrative symbolize the four kingdoms who would, in turn, conquer the 
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XIV 

2-3 


king of Elam, and Tidal, king of Goiim, 2 that these 
made war on Bera, king of Sodom; Birsha, king of 
Amorah; Shinab, king of Admah; Shemeber, king of 
Zeboiim; and the king of Bela, which is Zoar. 3 All 


ferent king. This was the case even 
in the days of Joshua [see Ch. 14] 
(Hoffman). 

2. npnbn ityy — That these made 
war [i.e. made a punitive war to 
squelch the rebellion of the follow¬ 
ing five kings, as we will learn from 
the continuing narrative. Or ac¬ 
cording to the latter majority in¬ 
terpretation cited in the next verse: 
they invaded territories with the in¬ 
tent of conquering them and mak¬ 
ing them tributaries.] 

“QKEHpf ... 3K3U/ ... ... yia — 

Bera ... Birsha ... Shinab ... 
Shemeber. 

The names are homiletically in¬ 
terpreted as reflecting their 
wickedness of the kings: Bera in¬ 
dicates that he was evil [ 'ra '] 
towards God and evil towards 
mankind [i.e., in? = m r n, two 
evils-, toward God and man]; Birsha, 
because he rose by means of 
wickedness ['resha']; Shinab, 
because he hated [' sana 'j his Father 
['ab] in Heaven; Shemeber, because 
he made himself wings ['sam ever'] 
to fly, flapping them in rebellion 
against God (Rashi; Tanchuma). 

nylTK’n ybn — And the King 
of Bela, which is Zoar. 

Bela is the name of the city 
(Rashi). 


[Rashi prevents a possible misinterpreta¬ 
tion of the text. Without his comment one 
could render: King Bela. This interpretation 
is improbable, however, because it renders 
superfluous the phrase “lyir ion. {But see 
Chomas Anach below).] 

Which is Zoar — [i.e. which later 
came to be called Zoar, as explained 
in 19:22.] 

Ramban adds that his was a small 
kingdom consisting of only this one 
city, hence his name is not men¬ 
tioned. 

Additionally, the names of the 
other kings are mentioned because 
they allude to their wickedness; it is 
possible that the wickedness of the 
king of Bela = Zoar was not as ex¬ 
treme. No allusion of wickedness 
was to be derived from his name 
and hence it is not mentioned. This 
may also be the reason that Zoar 
was later spared as a refuge for Lot 
in the general destruction of Sodom 
and Amorah. 

Chomas Anach suggests that the 
king may have assumed the name of 
his kingdom, hence King Bela. 
[Interestingly, according to Sefer 
haYashar 16:3, Bela was King of 
Zoar.] 

3. n^K - ^ — All these. 

[Either: all nine kings mentioned 


world and persecute Israel; Shinar, as noted, refers to Babylon; Ellasar refers to Media or Per¬ 
sia; Elam was the city in which the first Greek king, Alexander was crowned and from where 
his dominion spread over the entire world [see Avodah Zarah 10a]; Goiim [nations] refers to 
Rome which held sway over many nations. 

Just as Abraham defeated the kings, so would his descendants ultimately defeat their con¬ 
querors and retrieve the captives and wealth which had been taken by the enemy. 
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in vss. 1 and 2; or all the Jordanian 
allies just mentioned in u. 2.] 

□■ntyn pnybK nnn — Had joined 
at the Valley of Siddim — in battle 
(Radak; Hirsch). [The details of the 
war will be discussed in u. 8 after 
the parenthetical historical back¬ 
ground in vs. 4-7. 

The above is the minority in¬ 
terpretation. It is shared also by R' 
Meyuchas, and Hoffman. 

Most commentators, however — 
e.g. Ran; Aharhanel; Sforno; follow 
Seder Olam and perceive this verse 
as referring to a meeting in the Val¬ 
ley of Siddim to work out the peace 
accords which were to follow the 
end of the intial battle. The 
result was that the five kings agreed 
to serve and pay tribute to 
Chedorlaomer, the mightiest of the 
four victorious monarchs. 111 

D’Htyn pny, the Valley of Siddim 
was so called because it was full of 
fields [sadeh] (Rashi). 

According to others Siddim refers 
to the abundance of lime ["Pip; cf. 
Deut. 27:2] contained in the area. 


nbran D’ Kin — Now [lit. 'that is'] 
the Salt Sea. 

[I.e. this (Valley of Siddim) is 
what later became the Salt Sea, so 
named because of its unusually 
high saline content; now known as 
the Dead Sea because it supports no 
life (Me'or haAfelah, cited in Torah 
Shelemah).] 

4. -riK nny ruu> mfry D*n ut 

-inyyn? — Twelve years they [i.e. 
the five kings enumerated in the 
previous verse (Rashi)] served [i.e. 
paid tribute to] Chedorlaomer. 

nnn rntpy — And they 
rebelled thirteen years [by with¬ 
holding their tribute]. 

This translation follows Rashi 
who goes on to explain that the 
phrase 'and on the fourteenth year' 
in the next verse refers to the 
fourteenth year of the rebellion, [a 
total of twenty-six years being ac¬ 
counted for.] 

This rendering also agrees with the in¬ 
terpretation of Rav Abin in Shabbos 11a, 
Onkelos [in most editions]. Seder Olam, Rav 
Yose in the Midrash, Tosafos Berachos 7b, 


1. Sforno interprets these verses as follows: 

In the days of the famous Amraphel, King of Shinar, it happened that Arioch, 
Chedarlaomer and Tidal warred with Bera and his associates, and afterwards [v. 3] all these, 
i.e. Amraphel and the two warring sides gathered together in the Valley oF Siddim, where the 
five vanquished kings agreed to serve the victorious Chedorlaomer. This agreement lasted 
twelve years and then they revolted. 

The background is elaborated upon further in Sefer fiaYashar, Ran, and Abarbanel. As 
pieced together, the following emerges: 

Nimrod [Amraphel] was the ruler of Babylon. Among his princes was Chedorlaomer. After 
the Dispersion, Chedorlaomer went to the land of Elam and reigned over it, and rebelled 
against Nimrod. 
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XIV these had joined at the Valley of Siddim, now the Salt 
4_5 Sea. 4 Twelve years they served Chedorlaomer, and 

they rebelled thirteen years. 5 In the fourteenth year, 
Chedorlaomer and the kings who were with him 
came and struck the Rephaim at Ashtaroth-Karnaim, 


and most commentators. Several 
chronological assertions are derived from 
this interpretation of the dates, among them 
Seder Olam's view that the revolt of the five 
kings coincided with Abraham's first year in 
Canaan, when he was seventy-five years old 
[see chronological note in v. 1.] 

Another possible translation 
(Targum Yonasart, Rav Shimon in 
the Midrash, Ibn Ezra, Radak, R' 
Bachya, Hirsch) is: And in the 
thirteenth year they rebelled. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the phrase 'in the 
fourteenth year' would date not 
from the beginning of the rebellion, 
but from the year they began serv¬ 
ing Chedorlaomer. 

Ibn Ezra explains that the above transla¬ 
tion interprets the verse as if a prepositional 
prefix a, in, were implied: [rntyy tybt^(3)i 
and (in) the thirteenth year.] This is 
similar to the implied preposition implied in 
Exod. 20:11: ti niyy D’n> '3, for (in) 

six days HasHEM made. 

Other commentators — e.g. 
Ralbag, Malbim — suggest both in¬ 
terpretations as being equally possi¬ 
ble — and 'we have no definitive 
determination in this matter.' 

5. mty rniyy — [And] in 

the fourteenth year. 

[Following Rashi: of the rebel¬ 
lion, being the twenty-sixth year 
since they first began serving 
Chedorlaomer; or according to the 


other interpretation (see above): the 
fourteenth year from when they 
began serving Chedorlaomer.] 

inn “iu>k D’sbiam nnVbniD K 2 — 

' v -i t i ♦ i t 

Chedorlaomer and the kings who 
were with him came. 

Chedorlaomer is singled out. 
Because he was the leader, U3?3 
rnipn 'he bore (lit. 'entered'] 
the heavier side of the beam' [i.e. a 
Talmudic figure of speech meaning: 
'he bore the brunt of it']: Since the 
five kings revolted against 
Chedorlaomer, he took the in¬ 
itiative, his allies playing a subor¬ 
dinate part (Midrash; Rashi). 

13’1 — And [they] struck. 

On the southward march to sup¬ 
pressing the rebellion, Chedorla- 
omer's forces conquered everything 
en passant and waged war against 
every nation they encountered 
whom they suspected of complicity 
in the rebellion, or who they feared 
would join the struggle of the five 
kings (Hirsch; Malbim). 

n’an:? rnniyya — The Re- 

phaim at Ashtaroth-Karnaim. 

The Rephaim were the giants 
who lived in the northern part of 
Eretz Yisrael. When the four kings 
entered Canaan from Shinar / 


Nimrod gathered a great army against Chedorlaomer, but Chedorlaomer emerged victorious 
and succeeded in making an alliance with Nimrod, Arioch, and Tidal who agreed to reign over 
the whole world with Chedorlaomer as the dominant figure. 

At this point Ch. 14 begins. Together, these four kings attacked the five Jordan Valley 
kings and in a treaty made in the Valley of Siddim they agreed to serve Chedorlaomer in 
whose territory this area lay. [Cf. Malbim and Me'am Loez for minor variations.] 
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Babylon they encountered the 
Rephaim first. These giants were 
famous even much later. See, for 
example Deut. 3:11: Only Og, King 
of Bashan, remained of the remnant 
of the Rephaim (i.e. survived the 
foray against the Rephaim by 
Amraphel and his allies (see Rashi 
to v. 13)]; and Joshua 13:12. 
Ashteroth-Karnaim [lit. 'Ashtaroth 
of the twin-horns'] was the capital 
city of Bashan, and is recorded in 
Joshua 12:4 as being the dwelling 
place of its king, Og (Hoffman). 

/Cesses haSofer comments that the 
name of the city was derived from the 
pagan goddess Astarte lying between 
the horns — i.e. between two mountains 
[see Sukkah 2a where Rashi, ad. loc. 
describes Ashtaroth-Karnaim as a glen 
between two peaked mountains where 
the sunlight does not penetrate.] 

Onkelos renders Rephaim as Knaa, 
the giants. 

They were so named [d ,, kD“i is a term 
used in the Bible to describe the dead — 
see Isaiah 14:9] because their ap¬ 
pearance made men's hearts die within 
them (lbn Ezra). 

□H3 D’Titn riKi — And the Zuzim in 

V* 4 M mm 

Ham. 

They are identical with the Zam- 
zumim [mentioned in Deut. 2:20, 
21: 'a people great and many and 
tall as the Anakim'] (Rashi). 

They later perished entirely and 
were succeeded in their territories 
by Ammon [ibid.] (Da'as Soferim). 

Onkeles renders: The mighty 
who were in Hemta. 

Ham was possibly the primitive 


name of the capital city of Ammon 
(Hoffmann). 

D’nnp mitfs □’ , D ,, Kn nto — And the 
Eimim at Shaveh-Kiriathaim. 

The Eimim are mentioned in 
Deut. 2:10 as the earliest settlers of 
the land of Moab. Shaveh-Kiria¬ 
thaim, lit. 'the plains of Kiriathaim' 
[or 'of two towns'] almost certainly 
refers to the area north of Arnon. 
This was later in the territory of the 
tribe of Reuben [Num. 32:37; Josh. 
13:19], and the later prophets 
describe it as being part of Moab 
[cf. Jer. 48:23; Ezek. 25:9] (Hoff¬ 
mann). 

Onkelos following his interpreta¬ 
tion of these words as adjectives 
rather than proper nouns renders 
Eimim as 'the terrible ones' of 
Shaveh-Kiriathaim (rnp 1 ^ = fear or 
terror). 

6. nnn nio — And the Horites. 

* M 4^ m 

They were the original inhabi¬ 
tants of Seir, [see 36:20]. The land 
was later occupied by Edom (Hoff¬ 
mann). 

D^nna — In their Mount Seir. 

[Following Rashi: nna=D"nna 
□nbu/.] 

V f J 

The Land of Seir encompassed 
the mountainous regions from the 
Dead Sea southward toward the 
Gulf of Aqaba. Seir became the 
home of Esau and his descendants, 
the Edomites [cf. Gen. 32:3; 36:8, 
20 ; Josh. 24:4; Judges 5:4] (Hoff¬ 
mann; Kesses haSofer). 
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XIV the Zuzim in Ham, the Eimim at Shaveh-Kiriataim; 
6-7 6 and the Horites in their mount Seif, as far as Eil 

Paran which is by the desert. 7 Then they turned back 
and came to Ein Mishpat, which is Kadesh. They 


pK^ b’K iy — As far as Eil Paran. 

As Onkelos renders: The plain of 
Paran. Rashi suggests, however, 
that Eil is not a generic word for 
plain; rather Eil in our verse is a 
proper noun, i.e. the plain of Paran 
was called Eil Similarly, the plain of 
Mamre was called Elonei ; and that 
of the Jordan, Kikkar. All these are 
translated by Onkelos as 
plain, but each had its own par¬ 
ticular name. 

Ramban disagrees holding that Eil is not a 
proper noun, but 'a forest of terebinths ', as 
the word is used in Isaiah 1:29. Elonei is a 
forest of oaks as in Isaiah 6:13 and Ezekiel 
27:6, for the word A Ion in Gen. 35:8, 
specifically refers to an oak tree. Onkelos 
however translates them all 'plain' in keeping 
with his method of conveying the intent of 
the verse rather than a rigid literal transla¬ 
tion. Had Onkelos considered them to be 
proper names, he would have transliterated 
them by name — e.g. k^’k, topjjT ’jib*!* 
11*97 - as is his custom with names. Since 
he translates rather than transliterates them, 
it is clear that he considers them descriptive 
nouns, not names. In translating them all as 
plain, [instead of forest] Onkelos conveys 
the sense of the verse, since it was usua] for 
forests to be planted in the plains around 
cities, and the verses refer to such areas. 

Many commentators identify Eil 
Paran with the area of Eilat at the 
head of the Gulf of Aqaba to the 
south of Eretz Yisrael [cf. Deut. 
2 :8; / Kings 9:26. The Wilderness 
of Paran [cf. 21:21] is thus the 
desert bordering on Eilat. 

13713 n by i#$ - Which is by the 
desert. 

Probably what is now known as 
the Isthmus of Suez (Kesses 
haSofer). 


7. 131^’] — Then [lit. 'and'] they 
turned back. 

Now, from their southernmost 
penetration, the four kings turned 
back northwards to their real goal 
(Hirsch). 

[But they stopped again and 
crushed whatever resistance — real 
or anticipated — they encountered 
on the way]. 

tfip Kin ust^ip py — Ein Mishpat, 
which is Kadesh. 

Rashi explains that it was called 
Ein Mishpat [lit. 'spring or fountain 
of judgment'] in anticipation of a 
future event, for that place was 
identical with the 'waters of 
Meribah' [cf. Num. 20:1 and 13] 
where Moses and Aaron were to be 
judged for their sin at that fountain. 

Ramban disagrees, and explains that the 
Kadesh mentioned here is the Kadesh-Barnea 
of the Desert of Paran [Numbers 13:26] 
whence the spies were sent by Moses in the 
second year after the Exodus from Egypt. 
However, the Kadesh where Moses and 
Aaron were judged was in the Desert of 2m 
where the Jews were encamped in the tortieth 
year after the Exodus [cf. Num. 20:1.] 
Therefore, the Mid rash cited by Rashi 
probably means that in a place bearing this 
same name, Kadesh — but not this particular 
Kadesh — there will become a Well of Judg¬ 
ment. 

Mizrachi answers that Rashi's interpreta¬ 
tion is consistent with his thesis as set forth 
in his comm, to Deut. 1:46, where he ex¬ 
plains that the Jews returned to Kadesh after 
nineteen years of aimless wandering. The 
Kadesh Barnea where they were encamped in 
the second year is thus identical to the 
Kadesh of Zin to which they returned later. 
The Wilderness of Paran and that of Zin 
bordered upon one another, and Kadesh was 
therefore referred to by both designations. 
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Onkelos, renders it according to 
its literal meaning: 'the plain where 
the people of that district used to as¬ 
semble for every lawsuit'. 

’pbojfn rnip’ba-n# *3!! — And 
[they] struck all the territory [lit. 
'fields'] of the Amalekites. 

The name is that which the area 
was called in the days of Moses — 
Amalek not having yet been born 
(Rashi). 

Ramban conjectures, however, 
that there lived in those days a dis¬ 
tinguished Horite by the name of 
Amalek who ruled over that place. 
It was after this man that Eliphaz, 
Esav's first-born, named his son 
Amalek [see 36:12]. 

nnurrnu cat — And also the 

* - ■ mm a 

■ * a a 

Emorites. 

[One of the Canaanite nations 
mentioned in 10:16.] 

inn lirynp — In Hazazon-Tamar — 
i.e. En-gedi as explicitly stated in II 
Chronicles 20:2 (Rashi). 

[The area is to the west of the 
Dead Sea. It was called Hazazon 
Tamar, (lit. 'the cutting place of 


dates') because as the Midrash ex¬ 
plains, En-gedi is abundant with 
palm-trees.] 

8. The Battle of the Revolt 

Dip “]bp joni — And the king of 
Sodom went forth. 

They did not wait passively to be 
invaded, but took the initiative and 
attacked the enemy first (Ha'amek 
Davar). 

D’lten pays nanba orm ’niyn — 

... I v : t f : * T : m ““ 

And [they] engaged them in battle 
in the Valley of Siddim. 

It was no accidental encounter, 
but a carefully chosen battlefield 
because its nature was such that a 
small force thoroughly acquainted 
with the terrain could hold off a 
much larger and stronger force. 
Had the soft and wanton kings of 
Sodom and Amorrah been able and 
brave they would not have been 
routed. As it was they fled so ig- 
nominiously that they fell into' the 
very pits they knew so well 
(Hirsch). 

The kings are mentioned in an 
order different from that of v. 2. 
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XIV struck all the territory of the Amalakites; and also the 
8-10 Amorites who dwell in Hazazon-Tamar. 

8 And the king of Sodom went forth with the king 
of Amorrah, the king of Admah, the king of Zeboiim 
and the king of Bela which is Zoar, and engaged them 
in battle in the Valley of Siddim: 9 With Chedorlao- 
mer, king of Elam; Tidal, king of Goiim; Amraphel, 
king of Shinar; and Arioch, king of Ellasar — four 
kings against the five. 

10 The Valley of Siddim was full of bitumen wells. 
The kings of Sodom and Amorrah fled and fell into 


Perhaps, now that war was about to 
begin, they are listed according to 
their military might (Da'as 
Soferim). 

9. ... -in'yb-na jik — With Che- 

** T | T i '* 

dorlaomer. 

The translation here of J1 k = 

■» 

with, follows the implication of 
Onkelos. 

nitfnnn n« ny:nK — Four 

T • - ■ ▼ - T T : - 

kings against the five. 

And yet the four kings won, 
which proves their great might. 
Nevertheless, as we see later, 
Abraham did not hesitate to pursue 
them (Rashi). 

10, The Defeat 

-inn n-iK3 nnto - Full of bitumen 

▼ *- Vi v v: v * 

wells [lit. 'wells, wells of bitumen'] 
rnf$3, wells, not ninla, pits, as 
translated by some (Hirsch). 

— The area was dotted with wells 
from which slime was taken for 
building (Rashi). 

[For the def. of "inn, see on 11:3.] 
Again, as in v. 3 we have a 
description of the Valley of Siddim. 
It was submerged by the waters of 
the Dead Sea (Malbim). 


nnw ibs-n mtoyi did •nbn ion — 

T T * - ▼ m J “ I v v %_ ▼ — 

And the king(s) of Sodom and 
Amorrah fled and fell into them [lit. 
'there']. 

[Well-prepared though they 
were, the five kings were unequal to 
the superior might of the four in¬ 
vading armies; they were routed. 
The kings of Sodom and Amorah 
panicked, and fleeing, fell into the 
wells. But, for the reason explained 
below, the king of Sodom was 
miraculously saved.] 

Rashi dies the Midrash that the area was 
so swampy that only by a miracle was the 
king of Sodom able to escape it. [This miracle 
was wrought for him, unworthy as he was, 
for one reason]: Those who refused to 
believe in the miracle enabling Abraham to 
escape unharmed from the furnaces of Ur 
Kasdim now saw the miracle performed for 
the king of Sodom; and in hindsight, they 
believed in Abraham's miracle, too. 

Ramban observes that faith in God would 
hardly be enhanced by a miracle performed 
on behalf of a heathen king. On the contrary, 
this miracle could only strengthen their 
idolatrous beliefs or cause them to attribute 
all miracles to witchcraft, and not to the God 
of Abraham! Thus, the effect would be the 
reverse! 

Ramban goes on to suggest that the Sages 
of that Midrashic statement would interpret 
verse 17: and the king of Sodom went out to 
meet him as indicating that 'he went out' 
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from the well when Abraham passed by it 
looking for survivors. It was obvious to all 
that he emerged from the well miraculously, 
only in deference to Abraham, since he failed 
to get out previously. The king of Amorrah, 
however, had apparently died by the time 
Abraham arrived. 

There is a basic difference between the 
verbs Di3 and mn [although both carry a 
connotation of flight}: Dub, to flee, indicates 
flight from a pursuer or a present danger, 
irnab. to escape, indicates flight in anticipa¬ 
tion of danger (HaKsav V'HaKaballah). 

According to many, [e.g. B'chor 
Shor; Hadar Zekeinim; Paarteach 
Raza; Tut; Malbim ] the word 1*7573 
in our verse has the meaning of *733 
in 25:18 where it means 'settle'. The 
connotation is that the kings did not 
accidentally fall into the well, but 
that they jumped into it to conceal 
themselves when they perceived 
that the armies of the four kings 
were imminently victorious. [But, as 
would appear from the Midrash 
they were unable to extricate them¬ 
selves without a miracle]. 

103 mn nnwtfam — While the rest 
fled to a mountain. 

— Each person fled to the first 
mountain he came to; there is no 
definite article indicating that they 
all fled to a particular mountain 
(Rashi). 

To whom does the phrase, 'the 
rest', refer? According to the Mid¬ 
rash, and they fell there refers to the 
kings; the rest refers to their armies. 
Another interpretation [in the 
Midrash, followed also by Sforno ] 
explains 'the rest' as referring to the 


kings of Admah, Zeboiim, and Bela 
who did not fall [or jump] into the 
pits. 

11. Now the triumphant victors 
turn to claim the spoils of their 
defeated enemies (Hoffmann): 

rnnjn did w:n ba ntt inpn — They 
[i.e., the invading conquerers] 
seized [lit. 'took'] all the wealth of 
Sodom and Amorrah. 

Scripture details the suffering 
from which the king and people 
of Sodom were rescued by Abraham 
in order to emphasize their 
wickedness. Despite their salvation 
they did not repent — and finally 
they were destroyed by God (Da'as 
Soferim). 

[Spoils are not mentioned 
regarding the victories described in 
the previous verses. Perhaps the 
forces of Sodom and Amorrah were 
the most aggressive (they are given 
prominence by having been men¬ 
tioned first in v. 8), and therefore, 
in revenge, the enemy seized their 
spoils more than that of the others. 
Or it may be that the Torah relates 
only those facts that are germane to 
the flow of the narrative.] 

12. Lot taken captive 

■»riK n iu>:n nto uib jin inpn 

• ■ • 1 ■ r k ■ P b 

LH 3 N — And they captured [follow¬ 
ing Onkelos; lit. 'took'] Lot and his 
possession — Abram's nephew.] 
Abram.] 

It is strange that Lot's relation¬ 
ship to Abram is mentioned when it 
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XIV them while the rest fled to a mountain . 11 They seized 
11-12 *h e wealth of Sodom and Amorrah and all their 

provisions and they departed. 12 And they captured 
Lot and his possesions — Abram's nephew — and 
they left ; for he was residing in Sodom. 


is already well known. Equally puz¬ 
zling is that the relationship is not 
mentioned after his name, but after 
'and his possessions.' It emphasizes 
that Lot's capture and the taking of 
his possessions was motivated [as 
pointed out below] first and 
foremost by his relationship to 
Abram (Radal to Pirkei d'Rabbi 
Eliezer): 

The Midrash relates that they put 
Lot in a cage and made a spectacle of 
him. They marched around and 
boasted: 'We have captured 
Abram's nephew!' This proves that 
they had come only because of him 
(Midrash haGadol). [1] 

According to Sforno they cap¬ 
tured him especially because they 
knew he was Abram's nephew. 
They knew of Abram's wealth and 
they hoped to receive a large ran¬ 
som for Lot. 

isb’] — And they left [lit. 'went'] 

[The object of their foray having 
been accomplished, they left.] 

Dnp3 put* Kin] — For [lit. 'and'] he 
was residing in Sodom. 

This is mentioned to indicate that 


all of this befell Lot because he 
dwelt in Sodom (Rashi). 

— He associated with wicked peo¬ 
ple and he deserved to be captured 
(Ye/e To'ar). 

Hirsch comments on the need for 
Scripture to repeat these two amply 
known facts — that he was 
Abraham's nephew and that he 
lived in Sodom. His relationship to 
Abram would have spared him 
from the vengeance of 
Chedarlaomer because Lot was 
known to be a stranger in Sodom. 
But he refused to remain a stranger 
there — he copied their ways and 
therefore fell victim to their fate. 
Throughout history, the Jew who 
remains separate is spared much. In 
the Middle Ages, the ghettoes and 
anti-Jewish persecution prevented 
Jews from becoming murderers and 
torturers like others. True, they 
were considered too inferior to 
become officials and knights, but, 
by the same token, their hands did 
not become blood-stained. And 
their ghettoes often protected them 
from the vengeance of conquerors 
because they were not contaminated 


1. According to the Midrash , Zohar, and commentators, much of their campaign was directed 
as a spiritual war against Abram; Amraphel [Nimrod] remembering only too well his past ex¬ 
periences with this man in Ur Kasdim. 

As the Zohar explains: 

Note that when all those kings joined together their design was to root out Abram. But as 
our verse clearly stales, as soon as they captured Lot, his nephew, they departed. The reason 
was that Lot closely resembled Abram [see comm, to 13:8]; thinking they had Abram they 
departed. 

The reason for their enmity to Abram was that he weaned men from idolatry and taught 
them to worship Hashem. Also, God incited the kings to this invasion in order that Abram's 
name might be aggrandized through their defeat, and all would be attracted to His service. 
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by the corruption of their host 
countries. (See Overview to Va- 
yishlach.) 

15. u’bgn Kb’i — Then [lit. 'and'] 
there came the fugitive. 

Tradition identifies the fugitive 
with Og, King of Bashan. 111 The 
plain meaning (cited in Tanchuma) 
is that Og is called a fugitive 
because he escaped the present bat¬ 
tle (i.e. the battle of the Rephaim in 
v. 5] and it is to this escape that 
Deut. 3:11 refers: Only Og, King of 
Bashan was left of the remnant of 
Rephaim, for he was not killed 
when they smote the Rephaim in 
Ashteroth-Karnaim. 

According to the Midrash, 
however, Og is described as the 
fugitive because he was the only 
one who escaped from the Flood. 
According to this latter interpreta¬ 
tion, the Rephaim mentioned in 
Deut. 3:11 are, identical with the 
Nephilim of Gen. 6:4. [Cf. Niddah 
61a] (Rashi). 

Cf. Targum Y onasan: 

And Og came, who had been spared 
of the giants [6:4] that died in the 
deluge, and had ridden protected on the 
top of the Ark and sustained with food 
by Noah [see comm, to 7:23): He was 
not spared by his righteousness, but 
that the inhabitants of the world would 
see the power of God and say: Were 
there not even giants who rebelled 
against the Lord of the world and they 
perished from the earth? 

nnyn disk 1 ? nay! - And told [to] 
Abram, the Ivri. 


Exactly what he told Abram is 
not recorded. Presumably he related 
to him the course of the battle: how 
the five kings were defeated; how 
Sodom was taken and its residents, 
including Lot, were taken prisoner 
(Akeidas Yitzchak). 

Obviously, if the only thing the 
fugitive related to Abram was 
that Lot was captured, then our 
verse would have stated: didnS 13*1 
"PliN naitfa ’3 and told Abram that 

• t * : • 

his kinsman was taken captive. 
[Hence it is apparent that he related 
the entire episode of events to him.] 

His intention in telling him was 
not pure. He knew that the 
righteous Abram would not sit idly 
by once he became aware that his 
nephew was in peril. He, therefore, 
told him this news because he 
wished to incite Abram to engage 
the kings in battle with the expecta¬ 
tion that Abram would be killed so 
that he himself might marry Sarai 
(Midrash; Rashi). 

The Midrash continues: 

. 'By your life!' said the Holv.One, 
Blessed be He, '[Although your in¬ 
tentions were evil], you will be 
rewarded for your journey [to in¬ 
form Abram in Hebron] by being 
granted long life. [He was still alive 
in the time of Moses]. But for your 
wicked scheme, intending Abram's 
death, you will see myriads of his 
descendants into whose hands you 
will ultimately fall [cf. Num. 32:33.] 

One who performs a precept with 


1. Why was he called Og? 

— When he came he found Abram busy baking ugos, unleavened cakes [it was the eve of 
what would later be Passover and, as the Rabbis teach, Abram fulfilled all the precepts of the 
Torah even before they were promulgated.] He laughed to himself at what he thought was the 
absurdity of Abram s actions. In punishment he was nicknamed iiy — cookie" a name which 
would bring him ridicule in retaliation for his ridiculing Abram (Midrash; commentators). 
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13 Then there came the fugitive and told Abram, 


XIV 

13 

sinister motives and in order to attain a 
sinful gain is severely punished. If so, 
why was Og rewarded for bringing the 
news to Abram since his intention was 
to gain Sarai? The answer is that every 
good deed deserves a reward. If, 
however, a person does it for selfish, 
sinful motives, God rewards him on this 
world so that he can be punished in the 
World to Come (Meam Loez). li] 

nnyn m3N — Abram, the Ivri — the 

T * : ” 

one who came from the other side' 
[i3y] of the River [Euphrates] 
(Rashi). 

[This was the title used for Jews. 
After the exile of the Ten Tribes 
when the tribe of Yehudah 
remained the principal branch of 
the nation,the name Yehudi (Jew) 
came into general use.] 

The Midrash offers several ad- 
ditonal interpretations of Ivri: 

Rav Yehudah said: The name Ivri 
signifies that the whole world was 
on one side (ever) while Abram was 
on the other side [i.e., he alone of all 
mankind served the true God while 
all the others practiced idolatry]; 

Rav Nechemiah said: He was cal¬ 
led Ivri as a desendant of Eber 
[10:25; 11:16-26.] 

According to the Rabbis, it means 
that he came from across the river 
[see Josh. 24:3]; further that he 
spoke in the language of those who 
lived across the river. 

This stresses the contrast 
between Abram and the implied 
criticism of Lot in the previous 


verse (see comm, of Hirsch). Abram 
is described as Ivri — one who 
stands on the other side — for he 
remained apart, unlike Lot who as¬ 
similated (Hirsch). 

[We have already discussed the 
various meanings of Ivri in the comm, 
to 10:24 (p. 329); and to 11L28 (p. 348- 
9). See also Mizrachi to 39:14, who as¬ 
serts that the term Ivri was used only 
for someone who was both a descendant 
of Eber and also from the other side of 
the river — therefore Isaac, not Ishmael, 
is considered an Ivri although Ishmael, 
too, descended from the Abrahamitic 
line.] 

Radak explains Ivri as a descen¬ 
dant of Eber. He adds that although 
all Eber's descendants traced their 
lineage to him, Abram and his 
descendants are unique in being en¬ 
titled Ivrim, for they alone remained 
loyal to the language of Eber 
[Hebrew; see Maharzu to the 
Midrash cited above], while Eber's 
other descendants spoke Aramaic. 
The latter are therefore referred to 
as Arameans, as, e.g. Laban, the 
Aramean, while Abram's line 
through Jacob was called Ivrim. 

Is it possible that Og knew that 
Abraham was Lot's relative? He 
knew only that Lot was an Ivri — 
i.e. a believer in the religion of Eber 
— as was Abram, and as such he 
surmised he would come to his aid 
(Sforno; Tur). 

pto tarn — Who [lit. 'and he'] 
dwelt. 

Hirsch points out that in this 


1. When Moses warred on Og, God had to reassure him because he feared that Og would 
benefit fr<?m the merit of having warned Abram of Lot's danger. From this we learn a 
profound lesson: Og had only the selfish interest that he might marry Sarai. Moreover, 
Abram did not gain personally from the warning. Nevertheless, Og was rewarded for his deed 
which, contrary to his own motive, had a beneficial result. Surely if someone tried hard to do 
good and sincerely intended to do so, his reward will surely be very, very great (Rabbi Israel 
Salanter). 
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phrase, too, the sharp distinction 
between Lot and Abram is 
drawn: of Lot it says 3U>" Kirn 
□npa, he settled in Sodom, (v. 12) 
nun [settled] having the connotation 
of belonging completely to a place. 
Just as in 13:7 the Canaanites and 
Perizzites were then settled [aiP 1 ] in 
the land, so, too, Lot settled in 
Sodom ... 

Abram, on the other hand is 
described as pUL [dwelling]. Al¬ 
though the Hebrew word has the 
connotation of resting quietly in a 
place, it does not connote the rela¬ 
tion to the ground, but to the 
peaceful living as neighbors, 
without being entirely absorbed by 
each other. Thus, Abram was not 
ashamed to preserve his own special 
characteristics in the midst of the 
Emorites; he was Abram from the 
other side' — a tolerated stranger — 
and plitf, 'living next to' the 
Emorites, living in friendly 
neighborly relations with them. [Cf. 
Moreh Nevuchim 1:25; Imrei 
Shefer.] 

[Butcf. comm, toil’] in 21:34, and to 
in 22:19.1 

Chizkuni, in an alternate interpretation 
suggests that the subject 'he dwelt in the 
plains of Mamre' could possibly refer to the 
D'bg, the fugitive — He lived in the plains of 
Mamre, and therefore he told Abram. 

noun Kinn — In the plains 

of Mamre the Amorite. 

[See on 13:18. On Mamre's as¬ 
sociation with Abram as explained 
in the Midrash, see comm, to 18:1.] 

cnpN-ring ■■Sip oni — These being 
Abram's allies [lit. 'these were con¬ 


federates' ('masters of a covenant') 
of Abram ] 

They had entered into a treaty 
with Abraham (Rashi). 

Hirsch observes that their relationship 
with Abraham was as rpia ’’bya, [lit. 'master 
of the covenant'] not nna ’tt/Jiy ['(equal) 
members of the covenant'], suggesting that 
Abraham was subordinate to them. Aner, 
Eshkol, and Mamre were the D’bya, masters, 
of the covenant because Abraham was the 
outsider in their land. They so admired 
Abraham that they accepted him into their 
fellowship. This is the eternal mission of the 
Jew — to remain loyal to his calling, but to set 
such a high example for integrity that others 
will respect him and invite him to participate 
in their covenant. 

According to Ha'amek Davar, the 
phrase implies: And these shared 
Abram's faith — they, too, believing 
in God Who performs wonders. 

14. Abraham saves Lot 

TTIK ’3 D13K — And 

- t : *i"* ” i ' - 

[when] Abram 'heard that his 
kinsman [following Ibn Janach ; lit. 
'brother'] was taken captive. [The 
translation 'and when ...' follows 
Targum Yonasan and Ibn Janach.] 

[The term 'hear' is often used 
in the sense of 'understand' as in 
bfOUn yiplf/, Heflr O Israel ... Deut. 
6:4.] 

According to Akeidas Yitzchak, 
the meaning of the phrase is and 
Abraham reflected on the sig¬ 
nificance of his 'brother' having 
been taken captive. And immediate¬ 
ly, the Spirit of God rested on him, 
and he bravely armed his trained 
ones. 

The term 'his brother' indicates 
that Abraham realized that the 
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the Ivri, who dwelt in the plains of M amre, the 
Amorite, the brother of Eshkol and Aner, these being 
Abram's allies. 14 And when Abram heard that his 
kinsman was taken captive, he armed his disciples 


primary reason Lot was taken cap¬ 
tive was because he was Abraham's 
kinsman. At its source, their hatred 
was toward Abraham himself, and 
would intensify unless it was 
checked. Therefore he was even 
more determined to act against them 
(Alshich ; Tz'ror haMor). 

Initially Abraham had com¬ 
placently trusted in God to save his 

neohew. However he heard that, 

# 9 

due to Lot's strong resemblance to 
him, people were boasting that 
Abraham himself had been cap¬ 
tured, and that Nimrod's easy vic¬ 
tory proved the falsehood of the 
stories that Abraham had been 
miraculously saved from the fur¬ 
naces of Ur l That such blasphemies 
could circulate was a 'n bib’n, a 
desecration of God's Name; 
Abraham immediately armed his 
men and set out (Me'am Loez). 

[See also Ramban to 19:29, that 
Abraham endangered himself to 
save Lot because Abraham felt per¬ 
sonally responsible for him, for 
were it not for Abraham allowing 
Lot to follow him, Lot would still 
have been in Charan with his fami¬ 
ly. It was thus inconceivable that 
Abraham should allow harm to 
come to Lot because of him.] 

■P3’3rrni$ pi’] — [And] he armed his 
disciples [lit. ' trained ones'] — i.e. 
those youths whom he had 


educated in the true path towards 
service of God. The word is derived 
from "pn, train, dedicate, as in Prov. 
22:6: Train up ("|l3q) a child. The 
word thus signifies a person or 
thing which is dedicated [T|3rra] to 
come particular purpose (Rashi; 
Radak; see Hirsch). 

According to Ibn Ezra, VD’irr 
refers to those youths who were 
trained for battle. 

The translation of pl’i 'armed' follows 
Onkelos [fljl = girded], and the word is so 
interpreted by Ibn Janach, Rash/, Radak and 
most commentators, who cite such parallel 
usages as Lev. 24:33 ’rrtpnrj], and I will gird 
myself; Exod. 15:9 lain pni<, / will gird my 
sword; P$. 35:3 nun pim. Gird yourself 
with the spear. (Cf. Rashi to Exod. 15 :9, and 
13:18). 

Ibn Ezra adds that the word also has the 
connotation of unsheathing a sword [leaving 
the sheath pn = empty) as in 42:35: Q^in 
ornpip emptying their sacks. [The connota¬ 
tion, therefore, is that Abraham quickly 
evacuated them from their homes — prepar¬ 
ing them for battle.] 

The Talmud interprets the phrase 
in the sense of 'empty', and the 
Sages find fault with Abraham for 
having pressed his disciples into 
battle: 

Rav Elazar said: Why was 
Abraham punished and his descen¬ 
dants doomed to Egyptian ser¬ 
vitude? — Because he used Torah 
scholars to wage war, as it is writ¬ 
ten, he emptied his disciples 
(Nedarim 32a; see Maharsha). 111 


1. Harav David Feinstein explains that the connotation of the above Talmudic explanation of 
pi'). Abraham 'emptied', is that he depleted the effect of all his teaching. For Abraham had 
always devoted himself to training his disciples to order their priorities properly. He always 
taught them that nothing matters more than the study of Torah. Now he suddenly came and 
'■VJO'nK PI!) he emptied out his disciples of ail their teaching, for, during a crisis when he felt 
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his house — from the 'souls they 
had made in Charan' [12:5] and in 
Canaan [i.e. for, as the Sages teach, 
One who teaches Torah to his fel¬ 
low's son is considered as if he had 
given birth to him'] (Radak). 

— This refers to those whom he 
trained in his house from the time 
of their birth (Ralbag). These, he 
could rely on most (Hoffmann). 

Only because they were 'born in 
his household' could he make them 
r^’jn, his proteges. Lot, however, 
had already formed his character 
when he fell under Abraham's in¬ 
fluence: it was too late to change 
him. Education must begin with 
birth ... (Hirsch). 

[Rashi to 17:12 explains T 1 ?’; 
as those born to the maidservants of 
the household.] 

nlxn — Three 

hundred and eighteen. 

Malbim observes that Abraham's 
courage reflected a concept 
elucidated in Moreh Nevuchim: A 
person clothed with the Spirit of 
God will don a spirit of wisdom and 
strength until he will even stand up 
against a large army without fear, 
just as Jonathan did when he 
singlehandedly defeated the 
Philistine army. So, too, Abraham 
did not seek the assistance of Aner, 
Eshkol, and Mamre relying instead 
on himself and the disciples whom 


he had raised in the service of God. 

Harav David Cohen comments 
that the nature of the war dictated 
that Abraham take his disciples, but 
not his allies. Only those trained by 
Abraham to recognize God's om¬ 
nipotence could fearlessly do battle 
against infinitely superior forces. 
Such faith could not be expected of 
Aner, Eshkol, and Mamre. 

[Although it has become second 
nature for succeeding generations 
of righteous Jews to put reliance on 
God above superior might, Abra¬ 
ham did so without relying on 
precedent. It was his greatness to go 
into battle armed with this faith and 
without prior guarantee of victory. 
This may be considered another in¬ 
stance of jjj’p 

Whatever happened to the 
Patriarchs is a sign to their children 
(see footnote to 12:6).] 

Midrashically, however, Rashi cites 
the Talmud [Ned. 32a] that it was his 
servant Eliezer alone whom he armed, 
316 being the numerical equivalent of 
the name Eliezer. 

Additionally, Rashi adds that the 
written form [spelled without a 
yud in the suffix] can be interpreted in 
the singular 'his trained one' [although 
Minchas Shay reports never having 
come across this spelling in any Torah 
Scroll he has seen], referring to Eliezer 
whom Abraham trained in the Mitzvos. 

R' Bachya seeks to explain the discrepancy 
between the simple meaning of the verse 
which makes it plain that Abraham drafted 


he needed their help he removed them from the study hall in order to help him in his struggle. 

It was for this that his descendants were punished by being drafted into the forced servitude 
of the enemies of Hashem. 

[According to the opinion that this was Abraham's sin which determined the Egyptian ser¬ 
vitude, then the War of the Kings preceded the Covenant Between the Parts in Ch. 15. See 
footnote to u. 21.] 
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15 eighteen — and he pursued them as far as Dan. 

15 And he with his servants deployed against them at 


his 3IS disciples for the fray, and the 
Midrashic interpretation that only Eiiezer 
fought. It is indeed true that only Eiiezer 
fought. It is indeed true that Abraham called 
upon all 316 disciples to fight with him. 
They were afraid of the impossible odds, 
however. Knowing that the source of victory 
lies in merit rather than numbers, Abraham 
proclaimed that the faint-hearted need not 
come with him. In this he followed the future 
injunction of the Torah which freed the fear¬ 
ful from the battle (Deut. 20:8). (Cowardly 
people will tend to run away when the 
fighting grows fierce, thus throwing fear into 
the hearts of others (Me'am Loez).] In the 
end, only Eiiezer was left and with him alone, 
Abraham went into battle. Thus, both in¬ 
terpretations of 318 are correct. 

R' Bachya also perceives two interpreta¬ 
tions in the word in our verse. First: and 
he armed, for Abraham did indeed arm his 
disciples. Second; and he emptied, for he 
'emptied' out — depleted — his force by en¬ 
couraging the cowardly to leave. 

yriy — And he pursued 

[them] as far as Dan. 

However, at Dan his strength 
waned because he prophetically 
foresaw that his descendant 
[Jeroboam] would one day set up an 
idolatrous calf there [/ Kings 12:29] 
(Sanhedrin 96a; Rashi). 

[He therefore gave up the,chase 
in Chovah, as mentioned in the next 
verse.] 

Dan, is used in anticipation of the area's 
future name in the days of the Judges. 
Formerly it was called Leshem [Josh 19:47] 
or Laish [Judg. 18:29], It is located on the ex¬ 
treme northern border of Eretz Yisrael 
(Heidenheim). 

Pirkei d'Rabbi Eiiezer identifies Dan as 
Banias. Targum Yonasan renders: Dan of 
Kisarion [Caesarea Philippi, the Roman 
name for Banias which was named after the 
pagan god Pan.] 

It is possible, however, that there existed 
in Abraham's time another place called Dan 
(Radak). 


Torah Temimah suggests that this verse 
may be a case of a haplography [i.e. any 
omission of one of two adjacent and similar 
letters from neighboring words ending and 
beginning with the same consonants for ex¬ 
ample: rp rntpr) ’tV =, T ’P’jjpn ny; ^5^ k* 7 
nnbty =nnbiyb Kb. There are many 
such instances, and it is possible that such is 
also the case in our verse, and that our phrase 
should accordingly read 'PTL an d he 

persued them as far as Dedan, Dedan being a 
city already existing in Abraham’s time, be¬ 
ing named after Dedan son of Raameh [see 
10:7]. The city of Dedan is also mentioned 
by Jeremiah [49:8], and by Ezekiel [27:15.] 

15. rnnyi Kin n'rb nrpby pbnn 

▼ f *1" T 1 - ■* ^1 I T 

0321 — And he with his servants 
deployed against them at night [lit. 
'and was divided against them night, 
he and his servants, and [he] struck 
them.] 

Even at night he did not give up 
the pursuit. He split up his forces to 
follow the fugitives as they scat¬ 
tered in various directions (Rashi). 

Thus, as Ramban explains the se¬ 
quence of the verses, he pursued 
them with a united army as far as 
Dan; then, when night had fallen 
and he could not see by which road 
they fled, he divided his forces into 
several groups to pursue them in all 
directions smiting them as far as 
Chovah, which is to the north of 
Damascus. 

Additionally, he split up his 
forces and attacked them from 
various fronts by night so they 
would be thrown into confusion. 
They would think his army was 
much greater than it really was, and 
would believe that they were com¬ 
pletely surrounded by hostile forces 
(Abarbanel). 
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[On a similar strategem, see 
Judges 7:16ff and I Sam. 11:11] 

The inverted order of the translation and 
the insertion of the implied preposition at (as 
if the verse read nb’bs), follows Rashi and 
most commentators. This translation clarifies 
the subject of the sentence as tort, he, for it 
was Abraham's force that was divided rather 
than the night. [R' Meyuchas cites such 
parallel examples of implied prepositions as 
Exod. 12:30: TH3V b?1 K1H H?’ 1 ? ny“19 D^l, 
And Pharaoh rose up (at) night, he and all his 
servants; Num. 16:5: 'n yvi “ip!a, (in the) 
morning, and HasHEM will make known; 
Hosea 7:6: nyh Kin ipa, (in the) morning it 
burns.) 

[For parallels of topon D“llj, inverting the 
order of words in a verse for better com¬ 
prehension, cf. Rashi to 2:19; Lev. 1:15; 
22:2; 23:16; Num. 19:7; 27:2; Deut. 4:38.] 

Others interpret that the subject 
of ' divided ' was the night, render¬ 
ing: And the night was divided for 
them, him and his servants, and he 
defeated them, i.e. when the night 
was divided for them [at midnight], 
their attack began. The implication 
is that the night was split for them: 
until midnight the four kings had 
the upper hand, but beginning with 
midnight they began fleeing from 
Abraham's attacking forces (Radak; 
cf. R' Bachya). 

Sforno explains that Abraham 
chose the night in order to throw 


them into confusion and at the same 
time to hide the smallness of his 
own army. 

According to the Midrashic in¬ 
terpretation cited by Rashi, the night 
was divided for him: during its first half 
a miracle was wrought for him [and he 
defeated the enemy], and the second 
half was reserved for the miracle which 
would occur at midnight in behalf of his 
children, in Egypt [cf. Exod. 12:29.] 

pwmb bKQWQ ntfx min “ty ddtpi 

— [And] he pursued them as far as 
Chovah which is to the north [lit. 

'of the left'] of Damascus w 

— I.e., he pursued the fugitive 
survivors of the force which he 
defeated, giving chase as far as 
Chovah (Radak; R' Meyuchas). 

Ramhan explains that he pursued 
them for many days as far as 
Chovah thus forcing them out of 
the land. He then turned homeward 
content that they were returning to 
Babylon, their country. According 
to the Rabbis, however, a great 
miracle occurred there, and 
Abraham traversed this great dis¬ 
tance from his home in the plains of 
Mamre to Chovah in but a tenth of 
the normal time, taking such 
miraculously long steps that he 
hardly set foot on the ground. 


1. Josephus [Ant. 10:1] relates the event as follows: 

When Abraham heard of their calamity, he was concerned about Lot his kinsman ... and 
marched hastily ... and fell upon the Assyrians near Dan, for that is the name of the other 
spring of the Jordan. 

Before they could arm themselves, he slew some as they were in their beds, before they 
could suspect any harm. The others who had not yet gone to sleep but were so drunk they 
could not fight, ran away. 

Abraham pursued them, till, on the second day he drove them en masse to Chovah, a place 
belonging to Damascus. 

He demonstrated thereby that victory does not depend on multitude and number of 
hands ' 
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night and struck them; he pursued them as far as 
Chovah which is to the north of Damascus. 16 He 
brought back all the possessions; he also brought 
back his kinsman, Lot, with his possessions, as well 
as the women and the people. 


Rashi explains that there is no 
place named Chovah. Rather, the 
city of Dan is called roin, Chovah 
[= guilty city] because of the 
idolatrous service which would later 
be instituted there [by Jeraboam.] 

In the previous verse we are told 
that he pursued them as far as the 
territory of Dan. Now we are told 
that he pursued them further until 
Chovah, i.e. that territory within 
Dan which lay to the north of Da¬ 
mascus, indicating that though his 
strength failed him there, Abraham 
did not rest until he drove them 
completely from Eretz Yisrael as 
noted by Ramban above (Harav 
David Cohen). 

[The translation of bKnu/. (lit. 'left') as 
'north', follows Onkelos. As explained above 
in 13:9 (Cf. footnote to 13:14) when one 
faces east, north is to "his left.] 

[He chased them only as far as 
Chovah. The Torah does not relate 
that he massacred them alj. Ap¬ 
parently, as Ramban concludes, the 
rest of their scattered forces fled and 
returned home ingloriously.] 

16. Abraham's Triumphant Re¬ 
turn 

tt/zniyba r»K - [And] he 

brought back all the possessions. 

— [Apparently, in their frantic 
flight the survivors left behind all 
the spoils they had amassed.] 

The verse does not specify 'the 
possessions of Sodom and AmorraW 
but states generally 'alt the posses¬ 


sions', to indicate that Abraham 
recaptured the spoils that had been 
taken from all the nations they had 
plundered (Imrei Shefer). 

r»riN diS mi — [And] 

\ : t v - : L J 

he also brought back his kinsman 
[lit. 'brother']. Lot, with his posses¬ 
sions. 

Although Abraham's main pur¬ 
pose was the rescue of Lot, the 
minor triumph — the return of the 
possessions — is listed first. Then 
the verse goes on to a greater vic¬ 
tory — the rescue of Lot, because we 
might have expected the defeated 
kings to avenge themselves by kill¬ 
ing Lot (Or HaChaim). 

nrtfan rm mi —As well as [lit. 'and 
also 'J the women. 

— Lot's wives (Sforno). 

□yn r»K] — And the people, i.e., the 
rest of the Sodomites who had been 
captured. It was these whom the 
king of Sodom wanted when he said 
[u. 21]: 'Give me the persons' 
(Sforno). 

He brought back the men and 
women as stated in this verse, but 
not the children. These he left there 
[rather than return them to their 
fathers' idolatrous ways (Mattanos 
Kehunah).] They thereupon arose 
and converted to the true faith 
(Midrash). 

17. [Abraham returns triumphant 
and all gather to receive him in the 
Valley of Shaveh. The king of 
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Sodom, who owes his life to 
Abraham's victory, shares in the 
reception]: 

irwnpb a‘ip Ky_] — [ And] the 

king of Sodom went out to meet 
him. 

— He miraculously was enabled 
to leave the slime pit in which he 
had hidden [see comm, to v. 10] 
(Chizkuni). 

That the ‘going out' referred to 
here is the escape from the pit is cer¬ 
tainly VU/D, the simple meaning of 
the verse: Scripture informs us that 
the king extricated himself miracu¬ 
lously only thanks to Abraham. If, 
however, the king had somehow 
freed himself from the slime before 
Abraham's arrival, there would 
have been no purpose in narrating 
his fall without describing the es¬ 
cape (Nimwfcei Shmuel). 

But the king of Sodom was hard¬ 
ly grateful. The Midrash relates that 
he put on airs, saying to him: Just 
as you descended into the fiery fur¬ 
nace and were saved, so did I des¬ 
cend into the slime and was saved! 

The king of Amorah, however, is 
not mentioned here. He apparently 
died in the bitumen well (Ramban 
to u. 10). 

inis ••• niann laiu/ new — 
After his [i.e., Abraham's] return 
from defeating [lit. 'striking'] 
Chedorlaomer and the kings [that 
were] with him. 

[This entire phrase, referring to 
Abraham, is paranthetic. The verse 


could perhaps be more easily under¬ 
stood if some of the words were 
rearranged in the translation, thus: 
After his (i.e. Abram's) return from 
smiting Chedorlaomer and the 
kings with him, the king of Sodom 
went out to meet him in the Valley 
of Shaveh which is the Valley of the 
King.] 

mip ppybK — To the Valley of Sha¬ 
veh [lit. 'level' or 'smooth' valley.] 
That was its name. Targum explains 
it 'to the empty plain' because it was 
clear of trees and impediments 
(Rashi). 

■nbran ppy Kin — Which is the king's 
valley. 

As Onkelos renders: Kpn'nn 
Kpbni, the king's arena. A hip¬ 
podrome thirty D’Op [measuring 
rods] long [equal to 1 rus ] was 
reserved as the king's private 
domain for sport (Rashi). 

[A on is an area equal to 30 kanim, the 
word D"ii itself being numerically equal to 
266 cubits (Aruch). See Rashi to Yoma 87a.] 

This area, as its names clearly in¬ 
dicate, consisted of smooth, [rntp] 
level terrain, fit for use by the king 
of the area. From its mention in // 
Sam. 18:18 in connection with the 
location of Yad Absalom, we learn 
that it was near Jerusalem. Perhaps 
the 'king', for whom it served as a 
recreation area, was Malchizedek, 
who was king of Jerusalem [see v. 
18] (Imrei Shefer). 

According to the Midrashic in¬ 
terpretation the valley was so called 
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17-18 his return from defeating Chedorlaomer and the 

kings that were with him, to the Valley of Shaveh 
which is the king's valley. 18 But Malchizedek, king 


because it was there that all the na¬ 
tions unanimously agreed Oitpn) to 
accept Abraham as king and leader 
over them (Rashi). 

As the Midrash relates: 

Upon Abraham's triumphant 
return, all the peoples gathered. 
They felled cedars, erected a large 
dais, and set him on top while utter¬ 
ing praises before him [cf. 23:6]: 
Hear us, my lord: You are a prince 
of God among us. They said 'You 
are a king over us, you are a God 
over us!' But he replied: 'The world 
does not lack its King, and the 
world does not lack its God!' 

18. Having met Abraham at the 
Valley of Shaveh, the king of 
Sodom paid him further homage by 
accompanying him to the city of 
Shalem where they were met by 
Malchizedek (Ramban to v. 20): 

□bv ibn — But [lit. 'and'] 

Malchizedek, King of Shalem . 

He is unanimously identified by 
the Sages [ Nedarim 32b; Midrash 
Tehillim 7 6:3; Targum Yonasan] as 
Shem, son of Noah (Rashi). 

He was so called because he was a 
king [ melech ] over a place known 
for its righteousness [zedek] (Ibn 
Ezra); a place which would not 
tolerate any form of injustice or 
abomination for an extended time 
(Radak); or, according to Ramban, 


because he ruled over the future site 
of the Temple, the home of zedek, 
the righteous Shechinah, which was 
known even then to be sacred. Thus 
Malchizedek might designate him 
as 'king of the place of zedek, 
righteousness.' 

That Shem was known by this title is not 
unusual. The kings of Jerusalem [see below] 
were called by the titles of 'Malchizedek' or 
'Adonizedek' [see Josh. 10:lJ, just as the 
kings of Egypt were designated by the com¬ 
mon title of Pharaoh, and those of the 
Philistines as Abimelech (Ralbag). 

[On Shem, see also comm, to 6:10; 9:26; 
10:21; and 12:6.] 

Ramban explains that Shem was the most 
honored among the older generation of 
Canaanites, and he therefore became the 
priest of God the Most High in Jerusalem. 
The city was within the boundaries of the 
Canaanites who settled there [or according to 
Rashi on 12:6: who gradually conquered the 
land from the ShemitesJ until the time when 
God caused the seed of 'His friend' Abraham 
to inherit it. [See on 12:6.] 

We have used the translation but for 
the prefix 1 of pny-qbtpi at the 
beginning of our verse instead of the 
more commonly used and. The intent of 
the prefix thus emphasizes the stark 
difference between the king of Sodom 
and Malchizedek, for the verses 
intimate how the king of Sodom went to 
meet Abraham empty-handed, and with 
no display of gratitude for the salvation 
Abraham brought him. 'But 
Malchizedek [who was not indebted to 
Abraham] ... was brought out bread 
and wine' (Tosefes Brachah). 111 


1. Alshich elaborates on this theme more fully: V. 17 which mentions the king of Sodom go¬ 
ing out to meet Abraham, should have been followed by verse 21: And the king of Sodom said 
to Abraham. Why was the smooth flow of the narrative interrupted wth the episode of 
Malchizedek? It would have been more proper to first finish relating the exchange between 
the king of Sodom and Abraham, and then mention the episode with Malchizedek. 

The interpretation of the episode with Malchizedek is inserted just at this point to 
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(The phrasing of the text supports the 
above antithetic interpretation of 
Malchizedek's action. The common sentence 
structure of Scripture places the verb before 
the subject. An exception is when the subject 
is emphasized to contrast with a previous 
statement. Compare for example, 3:1 u/nsn 1 ) 
ony rpn, Now (not 'and') the serpent (the 
subject whose special characteristic the verse 
now wishes to emphasize) was cunning ...; 
also in a more contrasting manner, cf. 31:47: 
Laban called it Yegar Sahadusa, lb Knj? apjm 
nyhi. but Jacob called it Gal-ed.' See also 
comm, of M albim to 16:1 V? rnb? kV ... yiton, 
'but Sarai ... did not bear him a child.] 

Thus, after the selfish, haughty behavior 
of the king of Sodom, our verse emphasizes 
but Malchizedek was different.] 

As Hirsch explains: The king of 
Sodom must have felt very humiliated 
at his ignominious defeat and subse¬ 
quent rescue by Abraham. Still, after 
the victory had been won he came out to 
meet Abraham as though they were on 
equal terms — as king. [Possibly render¬ 
ing ppy. valley of equality ed.J He 
'demands' for this is what a Sodomite 
king understands. It does not dawn on 
him that he has a responsibility to 
refresh the exhausted, hungry victors 
with a piece of bread and a drink of 
wine. Such decency is not included in 
the code of conduct of His Majesty of 
Sodom! 

[As cited in comm, to v. 17, he even 
put on airs about his escape from the 
bitumen well, as if the credit were his!] 

obitf — Shalem. 

▼ 

An early name of Jerusalem. 
Targum, in fact, translates nb^ in 
our verse as 'Jerusalem'. This iden¬ 


tification appears clearly in Ps. 7 6:3 
where Shalem is mentioned in 
parallelism with Zion as the abode 
of God on earth. 

The Midrash [56:16 to 22:14] ex¬ 
plains that the name Jerusalem is a 
synthesis of the names Y ireh, which 
Abraham later called it after the 
Akeidah [22:14], and Shalem , the 
name which Shem called it. In 
deference to both, God called it 
Yerushalem [nb^n 1 = abut hjst] 

Since time immemorial all knew 
by tradition that Jerusalem, which 
was the choicest of all places, was 
the exact complement on earth of 
the Heavenly Sanctuary where the 
Shechinah rested (Ramban). 

]«i Dnb K’yln — Brought out bread 
and wine — As customary on behalf 
of returning battle-weary [cf. II 
Sam. 17:27 ff.] Malchizedek there¬ 
by demonstrated that he bore 
Abraham no malice for having slain 
his offspring (Rashi). 

[The 'offspring' Rashi refers to 
must be Chedorlaomer, who is iden¬ 
tified by the Midrash to,v. 1 as Elam 
son of Shem! (See p. 313). Under 
the circumstances, then, Malchi¬ 
zedek's ( = 5hem's) gesture must be 
viewed as even more magna¬ 
nimous.] 

The Midrash comments: He in¬ 
structed him in the laws of the 


emphasize the contrast between the king of Sodom and Malchizedek. The king of Sodom did 
not go forth to meet Abraham in personal gratitude but, as the verse says, met him in the Val¬ 
ley of Shaveh, where, as the Midrash relates fsee u. 17] all the peoples had unanimously 
gathered to praise and proclaim Abraham king. Everyone tumultuously received Abraham — 
and the king of Sodom merely joined them, though he was the only one who was personally 
indebted to Abraham. And moreover, as the verse implies, he came empty-handed. 

This is in sharp contrast to Malchizedek. As a priest, should have been the recipient rather 
than the dispenser of gifts; nevertheless he went forth bearing gifts, though not compelled to 
do so. [See also Ramban cited to u. 21.] 
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XIV of Shalem, brought out bread and wine. He was a 
29 priest of God, the Most High. 19 He blessed him say¬ 
ing: 'Blessed is Abram of God the Most High, Maker 


priesthood: bread alluding to the 
showbread, and wine to libations. 

p’by bj$b inb torn — He was a priest 
('kohen') of God, the Most High — 
and not of the stars and idols 
(Radak). 

This distinguishes him from 
those priests of the other nations 
who served angels called □‘•bi*, 
Eilim, as it is written [Exod. 15:11] 
□bro ratas ’n, Who is like You 

’ *• T ▼ ▼ * 

among the Eilim ['mighty' — which 
Ramban Ioc. cit. renders, 'who is 
like You among the angels who are 
called Eilim?'] He rather served 
HASHEM Who is called i^by Sk, the 
Most High God, which means, 'the 
Mighty One Who is Supreme over 
all.' Abraham [u. 22] went even 
further and identified Him as 
HaSHEM, the Most High God 
(Ramban). 

'Kohen' has the meaning of one 
designated to serve God and lead 
others in His service (R' Meyuchas). 
HaRechasim le'Bik'ah explains that 
it refers specifically to one who of¬ 
fers sacrifices. 

[Cf. Rashi 47:22: The , term 
kohen [priest] always means one 
who ministers to Deity except in 
those specific cases — such as 
41:45: The ]na [chief] of On; and 
Exod. 2:16 Jethro the |nb [chief] of 
Midian — where the term denotes 
one of high rank. 

[Cf. Rashi to Exod. 18:1 and II 
Sam. 8:18. Cf. also Ramban to 
41:45 where he cites other Scrip¬ 
tural examples where kohen has a 
secular definition.] 

Cf. Bamidbar Rabbah 4:6: Was Mal- 
chizedek really a priest? Surely the 


priesthood per se began only with 
Aaron? — But he was so designated 
because he performed the sacrificial 
rites just as do priests. 

Hirsch emphasizes that the respon¬ 
sibility of a Jewish priest is to mold peo¬ 
ple and human affairs to satisfy the re¬ 
quirements and expectations of God. 
This is diametrically opposed to the 
modern concept of seeking to satisfy the 
religious needs of man. It is not man, 
but God Who must be "satisfied". 

19. nnK*] inrnan — [And] he 
blessed him, saying [lit. 'and he 
blessed him and he said'] 

[The text does not read inrpT 1 ] 
“itoKb, 'and he blessed him saying', 
implying that the actual words of 
the blessing are quoted. Rather, 
Malchizedek made two statements]: 

First he blessed him [the text of 
the blessing has not been recorded 
in the Torah] and then He said: 
'even without my blessing 
yriby bt<b on3K, Abram is already 
blessed of God Most High', as it is 
written [12:2] 'and I will 

bless you' (Sfor no; see Or 
HaChaim). 

p’by bxb tnDN — Blessed is 

Abram of [lit. 'to"] God the Most 
High. 

l.e may Abram's influence spread 
throughout the world, and as a 
result may the appreciation of God 
be magnified, Whose Name 
Abraham propogates (Da'as 
Soferim). 

[The Sages take special note of 
the fact that Malchizedek first 
blessed Abram — as if the thanks 
for the victory went to him — and 
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only in the next verse did he bless 
GodJ: 

Rav Zechariah said on behalf of 
Rav Yishmael: 

The Holy One Blessed be He in¬ 
tended to bring forth the priesthood 
from Shem [identified with 
Malchizedek] but because he gave 
precedence in his blessing to 
Abraham over God, He brought it 
forth from Abraham, [for when 
Malchizedek had blessed Abraham 
and then God], Abraham had said 
to him: 'Is a servant's blessing to be 
given precedence over his Mas¬ 
ter's?' 

Forthwith, God gave the priest¬ 
hood to Abraham, as it is written: 
[Psalms 110:1,4]: HASHEM said to 
my lord (Abraham; cf. Berachos 7b] 
... 'You are a priest forever after the 
manner [’rmij of Malchizedek' — 
which means, 'because of the words 
[rnpi] of Malchizedek whereby he 
gave Abraham prominence.' 

Therefore our verse reads: And 
he was a priest of God, the Most 
High — he [only Malchizedek] was 
a priest, but not his descendants 
(Nedarim 32b). 

Ran, ad. loc., explains that though 
Abraham was a descendant of Malchizedek, 
[Shem], and thus the priesthood was, in ef¬ 
fect, inherited by the latter's seed, yet this 
was through the personal merit of Abraham, 
not as a legacy of Malchizedek. Furthermore, 
as Torah Temimah points out, Abraham was 
not descended through Shem’s first-born, 
the natural heir. Therefore, the priesthood is 
regarded as Abraham's not Shem's. 


ynjo n:p — Maker of heaven 
and earth [lit. 'possessor of'] 

Having made them, He acquired 
them as His possession (Rashi). 

Heaven and earth are God's pos¬ 
sessions since there is no indepen¬ 
dent reason dictating their existence 
other than His will (Sforno). 

The present tense n?p [Maker, or 
Who makes] is used rather than 
the past tense nap [Who made] 
because God renews the act of Crea¬ 
tion daily (Ma'asei Hashem). 

According to the Midrash, 
however, y“mi nap (lit. ‘who 

has acquired heaven and earth') 
refers to Abraham who, by diffus¬ 
ing the knowledge of God among 
men, was recognized as having ac¬ 
quired a partnership in the purpose 
of the Creation. tlJ 

20. 1^5^ — And blessed 

be God the Most High. 

— I.e., by giving you this 
marvelous victory, the Highest God 
has shown Himself to be so near to 
those His who serve Him, that peo¬ 
ple are awakened and won over to 
His service. As a result. He and His 
kingdom become blessed (Abarba - 
nel). 

[There is great difficulty in com¬ 
prehending the meaning of 'bless¬ 
ing' as applied to God — how can a 
frail, dependent human being bless 
the All-Power Creator? 

Sefer haChinuch (430) observes 
that a blessing is nothing more than 


1. Rav Yitzchak said: Abraham used to entertain wayfarers, and after they had eaten, he 
would say to them, Say a blessing/ 

'What shall we say/ they asked. 

Blessed be the God of the Universe of Whose bounty we have eaten/ he replied. 

Then God said to him: 'My Name was not known among My creatures, and you have made 
it known among them. I will therefore regard you as though you were associated with Me in 
the creation of the world (Midrash ; see comm, to 21:33 s.v. top 1 ]). 
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XIV of heaven and earth; 20 and blessed be God the Most 
20 High Who has delivered your foes into your hand'; 

and he gave him a tenth of everything. 


our acknowledgement that God is 
the source from Whom we must 
seek all good. 

Rashba and Nefesh haChaim 
derive the word rDia from nana a 

r t : t 

spring, i.e. God is like a never- 
ending spring that His goodness 
flows out to His people (see Bircas 
Hamazon, ArtScroll ed. pp. 25- 

28).]w 

The identification of God as 
'Most High ' in the exchanges 
between Malchizedek and Abraham 
served' to disabuse listeners of the 
notion that any purpose could be 
served by worshiping idols. Ha- 
shem is the Most High and All- 
Powerful (Akeidas Yitzchak). 

:iT»a tjny nra uOk — Who has 

I ; t : I •: -r r* ■ v 

delivered your foes into your hand. 

The word ]aip, delivered, [in the 
sense of handed-over, surrendered. 


abandoned] has the same meaning 
here as in Hosea 11:8 

How can I abandon you, O 
Israel? (Rashi). 

Twinp lb )1V] — And he [i.e. 
Abram ] gave him [i.e. Malchizedek] 
a tenth of everything . {21 

That is, of everything that 
Abraham had, because Malchizedek 
was a priest [and, as such, entitled 
to the tithe] (Rashi). 

He thereby indicated that his 
descendants would give upifip,- 
tithes, to the priests (Ramban). 

According to Gur Aryeh, the tithe was not 
taken from any of the proceeds of this con¬ 
quest, because one does not tithe of that 
which is not his own, and in v. 22, Abraham 
specifically refrained from keeping any 
spoils of this victory. Rather, as Rashi ex¬ 
plains, bin was from his general property. 

Many commentators do interpret the tithe 
as coming from the spoils of the war, and 


1. [The meaning of when applied to God mighl better be comprehended in its root mean¬ 
ing of 'kneel down to.' Perhaps a better translation would be 'worshiped'. 

He is blessed in the sense that he is blessed and extolled by all His creatures (Midrashei 
Torah). 

As Raw Shlomo Kluger explains: 

Just as every beneficial thing on earth is called a blessing, so, too, every personal virtue of a 
good person is called a blessing. This ifc the meaning of the 'blessings' which we recite to God: 
we acknowledge that all of his attributes are just and righteous. 

2. In reward to Abraham for giving tithes bb»p, from all, the three great pillars of the world, 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, enjoyed prosperity. Of Abraham it is written [24:1]: And Hashem 
blessed Abraham bbg, in all things; of Isaac it is written [27:33]: I have eaten bbn of all ; of 
Jacob it says [33:11]: Hashem has dealt graciously with me and / have bb, all. All the above in 
reward for and he gave him a tenth bbp, of all (Midrash). 

This is the significance of the benediction in the Grace after Meals^rnlbtj to? 

bb bsn b^D piix 1 nnibK, just as our forefathers Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob were blessed 
in all, of all, all. (See comm, to ArtScroll Bircas Hamazon p. 64.) 

It is also noteworthy that all three Patriarchs gave tithes: Abraham in our verse; Isaac in 
26:12 (see Rashi); and Jacob in 20:22. 

Sefer HaChinuch gives reasons for the various tithes. The respective reasons correspond to 
the virtures of the respective Patriarchs: 

— ’jy “wye, the tithe to the poor, (commandment 66) 'so that God's creatures become ac¬ 
customed to the attribute of mercy'. [This attribute corresponds to Abraham.) 

— ^UpfO “uyyip, the First Tithe [to the Levites) (commandment 395) to assist the Levites 'for 
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they wonder how Abraham tithed that which 
was not his. They suggest that it was not 
Abraham who gave the tithe to Malchi- 
zedek, but Malchizedek who gave it to 
Abraham thereby demonstrating that, as the 
savior, the spoils rightfully were his (Radak; 
Rav Yosef Kara; Midrash haNe'elam; 
Chizkuni. Cf. also Ra'avad to Hilchos 
Melachim 9:1 and comm, there). 

However, according to the primary view 
that it was Abraham who gave the tithe to 
Malchizedek, Abraham was probably fol¬ 
lowing the concept as formulated in Bava 
Kamma 104a that 'if one rescued articles 
from heathens or from robbers [if the owners 
have abandoned them] they belong to him.' 
Now, since a ‘chaver", a scrupulously obser¬ 
vant person, does not let anything pass from 
under his hand, unless he first gave ther re¬ 
quired tithes, Abraham fulfilled the obligation 
to tithe the spoils that were legally his. This 
accomplished, he transferred the rest back to 
the king of Sodom (Riva; cf. Tur). (The op¬ 
posing view would apparently emphasize the 
fact that the owners never entirely aban¬ 
doned hope (E/Jcm) for the return of the arti¬ 
cles and hence Abraham had no claim on 
them.] 

21. D“13N'bK DlD’l^n noioi — 

f • V • It? *7 ■ 

And the king of Sodom said to 
Abram. 

Until this point, the king of 
Sodom had requested nothing of 
Abraham. But when he saw 
Abraham's generosity in giving the 
tithe to Malchizedek, he mustered 
up the courage to ask for the 
prisoners, as an act of charity 
(Ramban). 


[This, according to Ramban is the reason 
the incident with Malchizedek was inter¬ 
polated in the otherwise flowing narrative 
about the king of Sodom in uss. 17 and 21. 
The sequence of events demanded It. See also 
Alshich cited in footnote to v . 18.] 

u/D3rr ’b jn — Give me the people 
[lit. 'the soul'] — i.e., the freed cap¬ 
tives ... 

Return to me only the people 
(Rashi), so I can repopulate my city 
(Lekach Tov). 

Rashi thus explains that in this context, 
VQ3, soul, refers in a general manner to peo¬ 
ple, the specific reference here being to those 
Sodomites whom Abraham had freed. 
Similarly [give ] has the meaning of 

'return' (Mizrachi). 

[We must take note that even the 
king of Sodom must have recog¬ 
nized that as the victor, Abraham 
had the right to dispose of the 
rescued people however he desired. 
Hence, as Ramban points out 
above, the king of Sodom sought an 
act of charity, a request precipitated 
by Abraham's generosity in dis¬ 
pensing tithes to Malchizedek.] 

[The Sages take Abraham to task 
for complying with the request 
'give me the people', for had he kept 
the people with him, he would have 
taught them to know God]: 

'Why was Abraham so punished 
that his descendants were enslaved 
to the Egyptians ... 7 Rav Yochanan 


God chose Levi from among his brothers for His service.' [Isaac represents the ideal of ser¬ 
vice.] 

— HJprD — the Tithe from animals [the same reason applies to utp "itpjjfj, the Second 

Tithe] which must be brought to Jerusalem (commandment 360) 'for God chose the Jewish 
people and desires for the sake of His righteousness that they all engage in Torah study' ... 
therefore He instructed them to go to Jerusalem, the center of Torah. [Jacob represents Torah 
study.] (Rav Avie Gold). 
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XIV 21 The king of Sodom said to Abram: 'Give me the 
21-22 people and take the possessions for yourself.' 

22 Abram said to the king of Sodom:'! lift up my 


said: Because he hindered people 
from coming under the wings of the 
Shechinah (Nedarim 32a; cf. sim¬ 
ilar exegesis to v. 14). i 11 

Abraham's rationale in returning 
the people was apparently that they 
were of wicked stock and no good 
would come of them in any event 
(Ki Tov). 

[According to the Midrash cited 
end of v . 16, Abraham returned the 
adults only. It was to his credit that 
he kept the children behind and 
eventually converted them to the 
true faith.] 

•qb-np — And take the pos¬ 

sessions for yourself. 

It was not only the possessions of 
Sodom that were at issue here, but 
the spoils of Amraphel and his com¬ 
rades too (Ha'amek Davar). 

The Sages referred to this 
dialogue when they declared [Avos 
5:10]: One who says, 'Mine is mine 
and yours is yours' ... that is the 
characteristic of Sodom (Malbim). 
[See Overview .] 

22. [But Abraham declines the 
offer. In a magnanimous gesture of 


devotion to God, he takes a solemn 
oath rejecting any notion of per¬ 
sonal gain from his recent victory]: 

n; — I lift [lit. 7 lifted 'J up 

my hand. 

An expression signifying an oath. 
Although lit. in past tense, the 
phrase is interpreted in the present 
tense as indicating such absolute 
determination to carry out the 
pledge, that the deed may be con¬ 
sidered as good as done. Similarly in 
23:13: rntyn tjpg inna, I give [lit. 7 
gave'] the money for the field 
(Rashi ; Mizrachi; Devek Tov). 

The expression implying an oath, 
is similar to Deut. 32:40 7 raise my 
hand to heaven ...' (Ibn Ezra). 

The implied meaning then is: 'I 
have lifted my hand to HASHEM to 
dedicate these things as sacred to 
Him, [and as such I may derive no 
personal benefit from them.] To 
declare things sacred is called 

rnonn, lifting the hand [see Exod. 
35:24.] Thus Abraham vowed to 
derive no personal benefit from that 
which he sanctified as 'nb rnpnip, a 
heave offering to HASHEM. The 
Midrash similarly relates , nto"tn to 


1. This insight of the Sages, that Abraham's sin in not seeking to bring God's teaching to the 
subjects of the Sodomite king resulted in the decree of the Egyptian exile, would seem to fol¬ 
low the view [of the Midrash cited by the Vilna Gaon in his comm, to Seder Olam , and of 
Ramban] that the narratives of this chapter and the next are in correct chronological sequence, 
and the War between the Kings accordingly preceded the Covenant Between the Parts in Ch. 
15. 

If, however, we follow according to this view, the usual Rabbinic chronology [ Seder Olam; 
Rashi; Tosafos; see comm, to 15:7 and 'Additional Note A'], according to which the 
narrative is not in chronological order and the Covenant Between the Parts preceded this 
Sodomite war, then the exile had already been pre-ordained and could not have resulted from 
Abraham's sin (Harav David Feinstein). 

(The usual Rabbinic chronology would apparently then follow that one view in Nedarim 
32a (cited in 15:8) that Abraham sinned immediately before the covenant itself by asking 
."I3VTVK ’D yjti — 'Whereby shall / know that I am to inherit it?'] 
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nnnj^, and interprets: Abraham 
made it a mpmn, heave offering 
(Ramban). 

Or, as Ralbag explains: i ntann 
[past tense] / have already dedicated 
my share to God as the tithe in v. 
20, and have therefore not benefited 
from the spoils one iota; rip* dkt 
[ future tense] neither will I take 
more, nor benefit further (see Or 
haChaim). 

Abarbanel, however, perceives 
the act of raising the hands toward 
heaven as an indication of one's af¬ 
firmation that one's reliance is on 
our Father in Heaven. Thus, in 
response to the heathen king of 
Sodom, Abraham raises his hand 
away from all the gods, signifying 
that his faith is directed only to the 
Highest, to HASHEM Who, for him, 
is the only One. He thereby in¬ 
timated: T lift up my hand to 
HASHEM' ... as if to say, 'When I re¬ 
quire gifts or favor, I will raise my 
hands in supplication to God for He 
is the Most High, Master of heaven 
and earth. Therefore, it is only from 
Him that I will accept gifts — from 
you, king of Sodom I will accept not 
even a thread or shoe strap. 

[I will be provided for by the God 
Who promised me: I will make you 
great. My motives were only to 
make His wonders known 
.throughout the world — I will ac¬ 
cept no earthly rewards for my act.] 

p'by Sk 'n Sk — To HASHEM, God 

" m w m 

Most High, the same God in Whose 
Name this priest blessed me (Ibn 
Ezra). 


To the JPby Sk, used by Malchi- 
zedek Abraham adds the name 
HASHEM, the most characteristic 
Name of God which places the God 
Most High, Possessor of heaven 
and earth in special relationship to 
mankind [see comm, to 1:1; 2:4; 
footnote on p. 192; 7:1; 0:21.] ... 
Abraham's designation of God thus 
expresses his conviction that God in 
His relationship to man does not 
differ from the author's conception 
of their gods merely in the degree of 
His power. In the Jewish concep¬ 
tion, He is not only the God of 
nature, but the God of history and 
the Creator of the future Who 
determines the course of all events 
(Hirsch). 

23. byj rpnty *iyi mnn dk — If so 
much as (lit. 'from'] a thread [and] 
to a shoe strap — shall I retain for 
myself from the spoils (Rashi). 

— The general meaning is: Even 
the most insignificant spoils of my 
victories will I not retain — thus 
have I vowed to HASHEM (Ibn 
Caspi). 

The translation thread to a shoe strap, fol¬ 
lows Ibn Ezra. 

Wirt, thread also refers to a head ornament 
(nu^n ■'iyia3v? ppin] mentioned in Shabbos 
S7a, made of silken threads with which girls 
tie their hair; byj also refers to a foot 
ornament. The meaning, then, is ‘even the 
slightest object, from the top of the head to 
the bottom of the foot' (Chiikuni). 

According to Rau Saadia Caon, Abraham 
thus disavowed the acceptance of anything, 
whatever its origin, whether it be 'thread', 
[i.e. vegetable: wheat or fruit]; a 'shoelace', 
[i.e. animal: signifying animals or fowl]; nor 
shall / take ... [suggesting mineral: gifts of 
silver or gold] (R' Bachya). 
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XIV hand to HASHEM, God Most High, Maker of heaven 
23-24 and earth, 23 if so much as a thread to a shoestrap; 

nor shall / take from anything of yours! So you shall 
not say, "It is / who made Abram rich." 24 Far from 


The Talmud [Chullin 88b] notes that 
as a reward for having refused to accept 
the thread and shoe-strap, Abraham's 
children received two precepts: the 
thread of blue [Numb. 15:38, referring 
to the precept of tzitzis], and the strap 
of tefillin. 

Abraham is credited with instituting 
nnnt{>, morning services [Berachos 26b, 
based upon Cert. 19:27.] This is 
perhaps why it is during morning ser¬ 
vices specifically, that we don tallis and 
tefillin when in reality the entire day 
would be correct for the performance of 
these mitzvos. We envelop ourselves, 
therefore, in these mitzvos during 
Shacharis to demonstrate that it was by 
his merit that we received them 
(Meshech Chochmah).w 

r^iTDKr — Nor [lit. 
'and if'] shall I take from anything 
of yours. 


Even if you offer me a reward — 
not from the spoils of my conquest 
which I have vowed not to retain — 
but even a gift from your own 
treasures , I will still accept nothing 
(Rashi; Mizrachi). 

Throughout the Torah, the word 
DK, [«/]/ where it is not followed by a 
condition, has the implication of an 
oath, the meaning being: 7 will not' 
(Sforno; Heidenheim). 

This phraseology also signifies an 
implied consequence. The connota¬ 
tion implies that the full phrase is 
'And may God do unto me such and 
such if I take ... ' See I Kings 2:23 
(Ramban; Tur). [See also 21:23 and 
Ruth 1:17.] 

Dnnjy ns ’rntftyo ’3* iQKh kSi — So 
[lit. 'and'] you shall not say, '[it is] / 


I. The halachah is that the left shoe should be tied before the right because the strap of tefillin 
is tied upon the left arm. The general rule, however, gives precedence to the right because 
Scripture preferred it in the Temple service. Therefore, for example, the right shoe is donned 
first. Why is the generally preferred order not followed with regard to tying as well? The 
answer is indicated by the Talmudic dictum that for refusing a shoe-strap, Abraham was 
rewarded with the strap of tefillin. Therefore, a shoe-strap has a special relationship to tefillin: 
since tefillin are tied on the left arm, the left in this case takes precedence and the shoe-lace is 
tied first (Hagahas Rabbi Akiva E ger, Orach Chaim 2:4). 

Additionally, according to other Midrashim the reward for Abraham denying himself 
thread and shoe-strap resulted in even more precepts: 

• For denying himself the thread his children were rewarded with the Tabernacle which was 
adorned with blue and purple wool; 

Thread also alludes to the sacrifices: a thread-like scarlet line encircled the middle of the 
altar marking the division between the blood sprinkled on the upper part of the altar and the 
lower; 

In reward for 'thread' his children were also rewarded with the scarlet thread which 
turned white on Yom Kippur [as a sign that Israel's sins were forgiven] See Lev. 16:10; 
Isaiah 1:18; Y oma 67a. 


• For denying himself the shoe-strap his children were rewarded with the precept of Chali- 
tzah of which it says [ Deut. 25:9] She shall loosen his shoe from his foot; 

It refers to the feet of the festival pilgrims to Jerusalem of whom it says [Song of Songs 
7:2 ArtScroll translation]: But your footsteps were so lovely when shod in pilgrim sandals; 

It also refers to the npp Passover sacrifice, which was eaten while wearing shoes 

[see Exod. 12:11.] 
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[who] made Abram rich / i.e., my 
reason for declining all personal 
gains here is so that you do not go 
about boasting that it was you who 
made me rich rather than God, on 
Whose promise of wealth I rely 
(Rashi; Mizrachi). 

As Chizkuni comments: 

'When I left my father's house, 
God promised me wealth [see 
comm, to 12:2]. Better that I take 
nothing of yours, and when I 
become wealthy I will attribute the 
wealth to its true Source — Him to 
Whom all wealth and honor 
belongs/ 

Gur Ary eh raises the question that 
perhaps the Sodomite spoils were God's 
means of blessing Abraham, just as 
Pharaoh's gifts were in fulfillment of 
God's blessing. If so, why did Abraham 
refuse the king's offer? Gur Aryeh ex¬ 
plains that a 'blessing' can never stem 
from human suffering. Since the king 
of Sodom offered gifts only in gratitude 
for having been rescued from certain 
death, Abraham realized that such gains 
could not be construed as God's bless¬ 
ing. Pharaoh, however, gave gifts in 
order to gain Abraham's favor. Thus his 
gifts were symbolic of the universal 
respect which God had promised 
Abraham. (See comm, to 13:16 for ad¬ 
ditional reason why Abraham accepted 
Pharaoh's gifts). 

Some interpret that Abraham's 
intention was not to disparage the 
king's motive. What Abraham 
meant was: T am fully aware that 
your motive is sincere inKn Nbi 
and you will not say 'I made 


Abraham rich.' Nevertheless I will 
take nothing (Kli Y akar). 

24. nyb? — Far from me! [lit. 
'without me'. Following Ibn Janach; 
Nesinah laGer; Hirsch.] 

— This characteristic of desiring 
others' money is remote from me. 
Do not attempt to prevail upon me 
because I will not accept. Only what 
the young men have eaten ... 
(haRechasim VBik'ah). 

According to Sforno, Abraham 
said: 'You can take what you desire 
■nyb? without me, i.e. without mv 
approval, as I make no claim. Only 
what the young men have eaten ...' 

Malbim interprets ‘nybs, every¬ 
thing that transpired was done 
without me, in the sense of without 
any help from me. It is not I who 
fashioned victory in this war. 
Therefore, I claim nothing except 
for what the young men have eaten. 

ony^n ib^N pn — Only what 
the young men have eaten, i.e. my 
disciples who accompanied me [u. 
14.] 

Only what the young men have 
eaten, not: 'what we have eaten.' 
Abraham did not partake of these 
possessions even for his own share 
of the food (Ha'amek Davar). 

The Talmud [Chullin 09a] observes from 
our verse how grave, indeed, is theft which 
has been consumed, for even the perfectly 
righteous cannot restore it. [The Talmud is 
not suggesting that Abraham's servants ate 
stolen goods. Rather a general analogy is be- 
infc drawn here. By refusing the spoils, he 
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XV 

1 


me! Only what the young men have eaten, and the 
share of the men who accompanied me: Aner, 
Eshkol, and M amre — they will take their portion/ 
1 After these events, the word of HASHEM came to 


treated it as he would robbery and would 
have no part of it. Nevertheless even he 
could not restore what had already been 
wrongfully eaten by the young men. Such is 
the gravity of theft: Once it has been con¬ 
sumed, complete repentance is impossible.} 

tin isbn "itt/N D’U/jNn pbm — And 
the share of the men who accom¬ 
panied me. These were his 

disciples, i.e., his students who were 
not his slaves, mentioned in v. 14 
(Levush; Malbim; Ha'amek Davar). 

□pbn irv on x-inm bsum -i:y — 

If » m m ■- ^ 

WT a a _ JL & j T 

Aner, Eshkol, and Mamre — they 
will [or: 'may') take their portion. 

You are not to negotiate with 
them regarding their share; the 
prerogative is theirs to take any por¬ 
tion they consider fit (Or haChaim). 
Abraham thus declared that 


Aner, Eshkol and Mamre, were en¬ 
titled to share the spoils, even 
though they were not active comba¬ 
tants but remained behind to guard 
his property. David later emulated 
Abraham's example when he 
declared that the spoils of his wars 
were to be shared between comba¬ 
tants and non-combatants alike [See 
/ Sam. 30:24, 25] (Rashi). 

[Cf. also Numb. 31:26 ff.) 

Sforno explains that Abraham 
would accept recompense only for 
that which his young men ate and 
on behalf of the men who accom¬ 
panied him. As for Aner and his 
comrades, Abraham declared that it 
was not for him to allot them a 
share: they were chiefs and entitled 
to take it themselves. 111 


XV 

1"6 God's Reassurance < 
to Abraham 

1. hSkh o'Hinn triK — After these 
events [lit. 'things.'] 

— I.e. after his victory over the 
kings. 

Whenever the term "inN occurs it 
signifies immediately after [and 

1. The Chofetz Chaim notes that Abraham was especially stringent in his own conduct by 
refusing to benefit in any way from the king of Sodom — 'even so much as a thread to a shoe- 
strap.' For those who accompanied him, however, he was not as stringent. The lesson to be 
derived from this is that, regarding his own conduct, everyone has the prerogative to be more 
scrupulous than the law requires. But he may not impose this extra stringecy upon others. 


possibly as a result of] the pre¬ 
ceding event. The term ’inN 
signifies after the lapse of a con¬ 
siderable time (Rashi). [See comm. 
to 22:1 and 22:20.) 

[Rashi' s comment is based upon the 
Midrash. Y afeh To'ar notes that this distinc¬ 
tion between the terms “inn and nriM, both of 
which mean after, is valid only when it oc¬ 
curs in the phrase after these things.] 
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nmag — In a vision. 

I.e., in prophecy (Onkelos); a 
prophetic vision (Ibn Ezra). 

The Midrash explains that 
prophecy is expressed by ten 
designations: HK133 [prophecy], 'ptn 
[vision], Ti3“r [speech], napn 
[influx, i.e. 'flow of words'], rvvwK 
[saying], ’HY [command], kuno 
[burden], bl£/n [parable], ny’bp 
[metaphor], and nTn [enigma; al¬ 
legory]. The highest of these 
prophetic experiences is vision 
[pm; nmn], and then speech [m?]. 
Great then, is the power of 
Abraham that his experience in¬ 
cluded both of these high levels of 
prophecy since the verse states that 
the Word [speech=“>5*7] of God 
came to Abraham in a vision [nmn]. 

The word pm [in our case, the 
cognate nmip] literally means view¬ 
ing with the eye ... and also 
figuratively, to perceive mentally 
(Moreh Nevuchim 1:4). 

... This communication is termed 
a vision because more than speech 
was involved. He was shown tangi¬ 
ble things during this prophecy: He 
was taken outside and shown the 
stars, etc. (Radak). 

Ramban explains that Abraham 
was now privileged to receive the 
divine communication in a daytime 
vision; hitherto it had come to him 
only at night. The esoteric implica¬ 
tion of nmn, vision — known to the 
learned in Kabbalah [=]"I1 
nnnpj nlrapp, esoteric wisdom] is 
similar to the implications of the 
verse [in Exod. 20:15]: 'and all the 
people saw [rather than heard] the 
thundering' [see comm, there.] 


“Vn>cb — Saying [lit. 'to say'.] 

[As pointed out earlier (see 
comm, to 8:15, also 1:22; 2:16) the 
use of *V»Kb occurs frequently, but 
not always, in divine commands. It 
has different but not mutually ex¬ 
clusive connotations: In certain 
cases it signifies immediate fulfill¬ 
ment; in others that the intent of the 
command was perfectly com¬ 
prehensible, and in others that the 
recipient of the command should, in 
turn, relay it to others. In this case 
the connotation might be a com¬ 
bination of the above: That God's 
promise of protection would com¬ 
fort him and his descendants 
whenever they were faced with 
impending disaster, that the com¬ 
munication was crystal-clear and 
that he should pass on the promise 
to his descendants after him.] 

D13K tom bx — Fear not, Abram. 

From God's assurance to 
Abraham, 'Fear not', it is clear that 
Abraham was strongly perturbed 
about something. 

The Midrashim and commen¬ 
tators generally explain that when 
Abraham reflected on the miracle 
which enabled him to slay the kings 
although he was greatly out¬ 
numbered, he was anxious lest, the 
miracle had been possible only as 
a reward, for his previous 
righteousness and that he could not 
expect future divine assistance, and 
that he would be punished for the 
men he had slain in the foray 
(Rashi), some of whom — especially 
among the non-combatants — may 
have been righteous (Midrash). He 
was also apprehensive that the suc- 
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XV Abram in a vision saying, Tear not, Abram, / am 
1 your shield; your reward is very great / 


cessors of the four kings would col¬ 
lect even greater armies than before 
and stage a reprisal attack on him. 
This time, since all his merit had 
been used to gain the previous vic¬ 
tory, he would be defeated (Mid¬ 
rash). Additionally, he feared that 
he would die without children 
(Ramban). 

God therefore appeared to 
Abraham in a prophetic vision and 
assuaged his fears. 

Targum Y erushalmi paraphrases this 
verse as follows: 

'After these words ... when Abram 
the Righteous ... had slain four kings, 
Abram the Righteous reasoned to 
himself: Woe is me that I have received 
my reward in This World, and have no 
portion in the World to Come; or 
perhaps the successors of the slain will 
combine and attack me; or perhaps I 
had until now the merit of a few 
mitzvos which made them fall before 
me, or that they were defeated by virtue 
of righteousness which was formerly 
found in me, but a second time it may 
not be found and the Heavenly Name 
will be profaned in me ... 

'Then the word of prophecy from 
HASHEM was unto Abram the Right¬ 
eous saying, Fear not Abram, though 
they should attack you in great 
numbers. My Word [i.e. I] shall be your 
reward and your shield in This World, 
and your protector throughout the 
World to Come. And though I cast 
down your enemies before you in this 
World, the reward for your good deeds 
is prepared by Me for you in the World 
to Come.' 

Meshech Chochmah suggests that 
Abraham's fear was of a different 
nature. He reasoned that, had he 
prevented the Sodomites from recon¬ 
stituting their wicked and selfish com¬ 
munity, he might have succeeded in 


bringing them to repent. Instead he al¬ 
lowed them to return to Sodom where 
they became even more iniquitous than 
before. Thus, he was responsible for 
their sinfulness. God therefore assuaged 
his fear by saying, Fear not, Abram ... 

[God's assurance, Fear not! was similarly 
given to Isaac (26:24), Jacob (46:3), and to 
nearly all the righteous ones in Scripture.] 

jap ’93N — I am your shield [lit. 7 
am a shield unto you 'J. 

I am your shield against punish¬ 
ment; for you will not be punished 
on account of all these people you 
have slain (Rashi); and I am your 
shield against your enemies. 'Just as 
a shield receives all spears and with¬ 
stands them, so will I stand by you' 
(Midrash). 

iKp — Y our reward is 

very great — Not only need you not 
fear punishment, but you need not 
be apprehensive concerning the 
future, for your reward is very 
great (Rashi). For, as the Yalkut 
notes [cf. Targum Y erushalmi 
above] Abraham was apprehensive 
lest his merits had been consumed 
in This World leaving nothing for 
the Hereafter, therefore God as¬ 
sured him concerning the great 
reward in store for him (see Kli 
Y akar). 

God also assured him that there 
were no righteous people among 
those whom Abraham had slain; 
rather than deserving punishment 
for slaying them, he was worthy of 
reward for ridding the world of the 
wicked! (Midrash). 

Ibn Ezra interprets: 

/ was your shield — when I saved 
you from the kings; similarly, / 
shall reward you for having risen to 
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the occasion of relying on Me in 
saving your nephew with only 
small forces.w 

2. *n ’abK — My Lord , 
Hashem/ElOHIM. [For explanation 
of this Name, see comm, to v. fl.] 

ib inrrrnp — What can You give 
me? 

I.e. of what avail will Your gifts 
be to me ... (B'chor Shor). 

nnj; ^bln ’Sjjo — Seeing that [lit. 

7 and ^ I go childless. 

Thus whatever You give me will 
be inherited by others (B'chor 
Shor). 

Also, Abraham foresaw that the 
'others' — those whom he had con¬ 
verted to the true faith, and even his 
own nephew Lot — had or would 
eventually abandon his teachings. 
Of all his disciples not one would 
remain upon whom Abraham could 
depend to carry forward the belief 
in the Creator. Given his own 
childlessness, with what could God 
reward him to assure the dissemina¬ 
tion of belief in One God? (Akeidas 
Y itzchak). I2J 

lbln. go, depart, is explained by Targum 
Yonasan, Radak, and Tur as a euphemism 
connoting death: Abraham feared that he 


would 'pass from the world' [in the sense of 
depart from life) childless. 

Ramban suggests however, that the verb is 
to be understood in its literal sense: Abraham 
incredulously said, 'Of what avail can a 
reward be seeing that I ^bln, wander about 
childless as a lone vagabond ... ?' 

Although the commentators general¬ 
ly agree that the sense of nny is 
'childless', they differ on the etymology 
of the cognate verb. 

Rashi quotes Menachem that nny 
derives from a word which, in different 
forms,has opposite meanings. Thus, 
when the word appears in the root form 
as "iy it means heir, child [see Targum to 
"ty in Malachi 2:12], while as nny 
the same word means childless. Though 
he agrees that the implication of nnjf is 
childless, Rashi suggests that it is 
related to the cognate verb [my] mean¬ 
ing destroy, lay bare, as in Ps. 137:7 ny 
ny, Destroy it! Destroy it! [Thus, as 
Rashi notes to 16:2 a childless person is 
described as destroyed in terms of his 
memory in future generations.] 

’rr>3 — And the steward of 

my house. 

The translation follows Onkelos, 
and Rashi who explains it as my ad¬ 
ministrator; the man by whose 
authority my entire household is 
sustained. This is similar to the verb 
pun, sustenance as in byi 
’ray ba pW’ by your word shall 
all my people be sustained [41:40]. 


1. The Midrash relates that Abraham entertained even further misgivings. He said to God: 
'Sovereign of the Universe! You made a covenant with Noah not to exterminate his children. 
Yet, through my meritorious acts my covenant superceded his [and I was victorious and exter¬ 
minated the forces of the four kings.] Perhaps another will arise who will accumulate even a 
greater store of precepts earning a new covenant that will supercede mine.' 

God therefore reassured him that only to Abraham's children would He set up shields for 
the righteous [i.e., only to Abraham, but not to Noah, did God promise to be a shield; see 
Radal ]; for there did not arise from Noah even one righteous person [aside from Abraham] 
whose righteousness could have served to spare his contemporaries. Moreover He assured him 
that there would always be a righteous one in each generation among Abraham's descendants 
who would shield his sinful contemporaries and atone on their behalf. 
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XV 2 And Abram said, ' My Lord, HASHEM/ELOHIM: 

2 What can You give me seeing that l go childless, and 

the steward of my house is the Damascene Eliezer?' 


ny^H piam ton — Is the 

— * a ■ • • 

Damascene Eliezer [lit. ' Damessek 
Eliezer ] 

Our translation follows Rashi 
who, citing Onkelos, explains that 
he was a native of Damascus. Ac¬ 
cording to the Midrash, however,he 
won this designation because it was 
with his assistance that Abraham 
pursued the kings as far as Damas¬ 
cus [see 14:14 regarding Eliezer's ac¬ 
companiment of Abraham, and 
14:15 that the pursuit was until the 
vicinity of Damascus.] The 
Talmud, Y oma 28b interprets the 
surname Damessek as if it were a 
composition of rftll, one 

who draws and gives drink, because 
Eliezer drew upon his master's 
teachings and transmitted them to 
others 'to drink'. 

The translation also follows Ibn 
Janach who interprets the phrase as if it 
read iry'btt pwni Wt< Kin, [that is 
Eliezer , the man of Damascus], or as if it 
read pwra'in nTybK or 'pumnn "iiirbis. 

Radak interprets similarly. He adds 
an alternative interpretation (hat his 
name was originally Damessek, but 


Abraham gave him the Hebrew name, 
Eliezer. At times, however, Abraham 
would call him by both names. 

The general implication of Abra¬ 
ham's remark, then, is: If, I had a 
son, he [instead of this servant] 
would be in charge of my affairs 
(Rashi). 

Had my heir been someone of 
my own kin it would not be so un¬ 
pleasant. But it is distasteful, in¬ 
deed, that a Damascene will inherit 
me (Radak). 

... This stranger whom I brought 
to me from Damascus, neither from 
my family nor my country 
(Ramban). 

Hirsch interprets: And the heir 
who is longing [pyn = 
longing] for my house is Eliezer's 
Damascus i.e., not Eliezer, himself 
he is already old, but his relatives 
from Damascus. When Abraham 
pursued the defeated kings up to 
Damascus he learned that Eliezer's 
relatives were casting longing eyes 
at Abraham's inheritance. 
Therefore, Abraham said. Give me 
nothing; whatever You. give me 


2. In a dissertation fundamental to the understanding of the narrative, Ramban explains that 
the righteous grow apprehensive because they perceive that the righteous often suffer (see Ec- 
cl. 8:14]. Abraham feared that he would die childless; therefore God reiterated His assurance 
that his progeny would be as numerous as the stars of the heaven. 

One may ask why Abraham felt such fear in view of God's earlier promise [above, 13:15- 
16] of the Land to his descendants who would be as the dust of the earth ? Further, why would 
his belief in this second promise be more firm than his belief in the first? 

The explanation is that the righteous never take their righteousness for granted. Abraham 
saw himself growing old and he was still childless. The first prophecy had not been fulfilled, 
and he feared that his own sin was the cause of its forfeiture; or as the Midrash notes, that he 
was being punished for having slain people in the war. Hence the principle that the righteous 
are never confident in this world; they need constant reassurance that they have not deprived 
themselves of God's blessing. 

Jacob experienced a similar apprehension. See Rashi to 32:11: D’ipnrt ban Tiiup 
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would only pass on to Eliezer's 
Damascus relations. 

3. D’pK nipK*] — Then [lit. 'and'] 
Abram said. 

[In further verbalization of his 
apprehensions referred to earlier] — 

The repetitive use of "tQK'i, and he 
said, for the same speaker is not un¬ 
usual in Scriptures. See, e.g. 30:27, 28; 
Exod . 1:15,16 (Chizkuni). 

Hirsch suggests, however, that Ab¬ 
raham probably did not express this 
plaint to God. Rather he thought it; 
hence “inK"*] in this case would mean 'he 
said [to himself'], and it does not refer to 
a continuation of his earlier speech. 
That would explain why the next verse 
begins: rum, and behold!; it was a sud¬ 
den interruption of his thoughts. [See 
Abarbanel, next verse.] 

yiT nnni kS -| b ]n — See [following 
Hirsch who relates |n to nan], to me 
You have not given offspring [lit. 
'seed'] 

— Of what value, then, is 
anything else You give me? (Rashi). 

To me You have not given offspring 
although You promised me: 7 will make 
of you a great nation' [12:2] and 7 will 
make your offspring as the dust of the 
earth' [13:16.] Now, when Abraham 
said these things he did not. Heaven 
forfend, suggest that God would renege 
on His promise. Rather he was ap¬ 
prehensive that he had committed some 
offense which had forfeited his claim to 
the promise [see Ramban, footnote to v. 
2]; or that he thought that the ' off¬ 
spring' was a relative whom God might 
be considering as equivalent as 
Abraham's own child (Radak). 

Compare the words of Solomon in 
Eccl. 2:18, 19 who also expressed de¬ 


spair at the fate of one who leaves his 
estate to heirs whose prudence and 
wisdom are questionable (Midrash 
haGadol). 

’>n'K tfnV TP3"p nanl — And see, 
my steward [lit. 'the son of my 
house; transl. following Tar gum 
Yonasan ] is my heir [lit. 'inherits 
me'] 

— And even were You to grant 
me a son now, in my old age, he will 
still be young after my demise and 
will be susceptible to Eliezer's 
maneuverings, and will be at the 
mercy of the elder servant who will, 
in effect, be his master (Hadar 
Zekeinim; Sforno; Chizkuni ; Ber- 
tinoro). 

The plural phrase n’3 ’33 [lit. 'children of 
the household'] occurs in Eccl. 2:7 where, 
following Targum, Midrash , and Metzudas 
David, it is also translated stewards. Ac¬ 
cording to Ibn Ezra, there the phrase refers to 
the slave-children born in the house [as dis¬ 
tinct from slaves which were purchased.] 

4. vSk 'H inn nani — [And] 
suddenly [lit. 'behold!'] the Word of 
HASH EM [came] to him. 

Following Ramban: suddenly; 
while Abraham was still speaking; 
or, according to Hirsch in v. 3: still 
thinking. 

nr Kb — That [lit. 'ibis'] one 

will not inherit you. 

Regardless of when your son will 
be born to you, you need not be ap¬ 
prehensive. Your servant will not be 
your heir; your own offspring will 
inherit you (Ramban; Tur; Sforno. 
See previous verse). 
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XV 3 Then Abram said, 'See, to me You have given no 

3.5 offspring; and see, my steward is my heir... ' 

4 Suddenly, the word of HASHEM came to him, 
saying: 'That one will not inherit you. None but him 
that shall come forth from within you shall be your 
heir.' 5 And He took him outside, and said, 'Gaze, 


wn rpyran k?p dk”»3 — 
None but him that shall come forth 
from within you [lit. 'your innards '] 
shall be your heir. 

The implication, then, of God's 
promise is that Abraham will father 
a son at some time in the future, and 
that the child will be an adult at 
Abraham's death so he will not re¬ 
quire a guardian nor be susceptible 
to any servant. In this way he, and 
none other, would be assured of be¬ 
ing the heir (Abarbanel). 

The term^\y©>? [lit .'from your innards'] is 
graphic. The general sense of the phrase is 
from your issue, the word meaning from 
your body a genera! reference to the male 
seed (Radak). The term may be used when 
referring to both male and female, so it 
should be interpreted who shall come forth 
from you (R' Meyuchas). Jn fact Onkelos 
avoids the symbolism entirely by rendering 
the phrase, U’rn! ton t’blm 13 pn^K, but a 
son whom you shall beget will be your heir. 

Hirsch finds it significant that spyrj [lit. 
your innards] not the usual terms 
[loins] or (thighs] is used here. The lat¬ 
ter terms refer to the physical body and to in¬ 
telligence, however, refers uniquely to 
the source of such feelings as pity and sym¬ 
pathy. Such qualities are those most 
characteristic of the seed of Abraham. They 
are uniquely Jewish because they are the 
legacy of Abraham. 

[A similar phrase addressed to a 
male occurs in II Sam. 7:12.] 

5 . nyinn ink KyVi — And He took 
him outside. 


The plain meaning is that He 
took him outside of his tent so he 
could gaze up at the stars. The 
Midrashic interpretation is Ky 
rnrapyKO, abandon your 
astrological speculations [the verse 
would thus be rendered: He took 
him out of the realm of his constel¬ 
lation). Although you have seen by 
the nlbjE, constellations, that you 
are not destined to have children, it 
is true only that Abram will have no 
son, but Abraham will have a son; 
Sarai will indeed be childless, but 
Sarah will bear. I will change your 
names [from Abram and Sarai to 
Abraham and Sarah] and your bpp 
[constellation; luck] will change. 
An additional explanation is that 
God took him outside of the earthly 
sphere elevating him above the 
stars. Therefore, the verse uses the 
verb u?n, gaze, for this word es¬ 
pecially signifies looking down 
from on high (Rashi). m [On 
Constellations see next page.] 

The commentators elaborate 
upon these interpretations. 

According to Midrash HaGadol 
and Chizkuni, this 'taking out' and 
the subsequent prophetic promise 
were part of Abraham's vision 
begun in t>. 1. Abarbanel suggests 
that after the promise of an heir in 
v. 5, Abraham awoke and he was 


1. According to Rashi's third interpretation, Abraham was raised 'higher than the stars', i.e., 
beyond the Laws of Nature, and Cod said to him tjjH] rpn» n3. So shall your offspring be! — 
The everlasting existence of your offspring shall also be beyond the laws of earthbound 
nature (S'fas Ernes). 
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then brought outside to receive the 
subsequent prophecy introduced by 
the word nnK’], and He said. 

As for the Midrashic astrological in¬ 
terpretation cited by Rashi, Ramban 
notes that he begot Ishmael while his 
name was still 'Abram' [How then 
could the Midrash say that Abram will 
have no son?] He answers that 
Abraham's fear, as expressed in v. 3 was 
that he would not have a son as an heir; 
God therefore assured him that as 
'Abram' he would not have a son who 
would be his heir [Ishmael was not his 
heir; see 21:12], only as 'Abraham' 
would he father such a son. Additional¬ 
ly, it is possible that the astrological in¬ 
dication concerned Abram and Sarai 
only as a pair together [and Ishmael was 
born of Abram and Hagarl] 

nlbm/Constellations 

Although not in the scope of this 
commentary, a short note on the 
nature of nibnp, astrological calcula¬ 
tions is in place. 

At the outset, it should be 
perfectly clear that astrology, as 
spoken of in the Torah, was a 
science known to the wise men of 
ancient times. With it they could 
foretell events as Abraham did here 
and as we find concerning the 
sorcerors of Pharaoh. It bears no 
relationship, however, to horo¬ 
scopes such as are used in mod¬ 
ern times. 

The commentators explain [as 
noted briefly in the comm, to The 
Seventy Nations in vol. I, p. 309 
and in the footnote to 11:7] that 
each of the nations with the excep¬ 
tion of Israel, is placed under the 
protection of a special angel. Israel's 


Protector is God Himself. Therefore 
the fate of each nation is under the 
influence of its guardian angel as 
determined by its bnp, planetary 
constellation. Israel, however, 
because its Protector is God, is free 
from this planetary influence, as 
many Sages declared [Shabbos 
156al: btourb btn r>K, 'there is no 

J ■’ T T ■ I 

mazal to Israel,' i.e., Israel is im¬ 
mune from planetary influence. R ' 
Bachya [to our verse and more ex¬ 
tensively in his comm, to Deut. 
8:18] maintains that, although 
Israe as a collective community is 
above planetary influence, never¬ 
theless 'there is mazal to each 
person as an individual, for the 
wisdom of planetary constellations 
is sublime and magnificent indeed, 
and the Sages do not deny this at all' 
(see also responsa in Kisvei Ramban 
1:375). 

Meshech Chochmah similarly ex¬ 
plains that the concept of no mazal 
to Israel extends only to the nation, 
but that individually each Jew is 
subject to mazal. Abraham, 
however, as D’la ]1ttn 3t<, father of a 
multitude of nations [17:6], is con¬ 
sidered the embodiment of the com¬ 
munity rather than an individual. 
[Hence he can be freed from the 
personal affects of the astrological 
calculations he had seen regarding 
himself (see Rav Yehudah Cop- 
perman's commentary to Meshech 
Chochmah).] 

The Talmud (ibid.) continues: 
Abraham pleaded with the Holy 
One, Blessed be He: 'I have looked 
at my constellations and find that I 
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XV novo, toward the Heavens, and count the stars if you 
6 are able to count them'! And He said to him, 'So shall 

your offspring be!' 6 And he trusted in HaSHEM , and 


am not fated to beget a child.' 

'Cease your planet-gazing/ said 
God ... for Israel [as a community; 
but cf. Maharsha ] is free from 
planetary influence. [Nevertheless], 
what is [the basis of] your calcu¬ 
lation? Because [your constellation] 
Tzedek stands in the West? [an in¬ 
auspicious combination for beget¬ 
ting children]. Fear not! I will turn it 
back and place it in the East [so you 
will beget.] Thus it is written [Isaiah 
41:2]: Who has raised up Tzedek 
[righteousness] from the East; He 
has summoned it for his [i.e., 
Abraham's] sake. 

The implications of the above are 
that although the Sages agree that 
the destinies of private individuals 
are influenced by the celestial con¬ 
junctions, there are several factors 
capable of annulling these destinies. 
As Rav Yosef Albo states in Sefer 
Ikkarim 4:4 citing Ibn Ezra's Sefer 
haMolados: 'If a man trusts in God 
by Whom all actions are controlled, 
God will contrive means to deliver 
him from any evil which is in¬ 
dicated in his mazal.' This agrees 
with the opinion of the Sages in 
Rosh Hashanah 16b: Four things 
nullify the destiny indicated for 
man, namely: charity, prayer, 
change of name, and change of con¬ 
duct ... some add change of place. 

Furthermore, the Jew has always 
been cautioned against relying on 
horoscopes and various means of 


fortune-telling. He should rather 
place his trust in God. See comm, to 
Deut. 18:14. 

Cf. Pesachim 113b: How do we know 
that one must not consult astrologers 
[lit. Chaldeans']? Because it is said 
[Deut. 18:14]: You shall be whole¬ 
hearted with HaSHEM your God. 

iq-uan — Gaze , now, 
toward the Heavens. The Sages 
have explained that the verb u?n, 
gaze, always suggests gazing down 
from above, thus accounting for 
their explanation that Abraham was 
raised up above the stars, and as 
such he was told to gaze [down] 
upon them (Malbim). 

[On the use of to, now, see 
comm, to 12:13.] 

rr’fl? nb — So shall your off¬ 
spring be! 

As no nation can conquer the 
stars, so will no nation ever succeed 
in exterminating Israel (Pesikta 
Zutresa). 11 ! 

Also esoterically suggested by the 
word rrb, which is the numerical 
equivalent of 25, is that in another 
25 years, Abraham would have a 
child who would be his true heir. 
Abraham was 75 years old at the 
time, and Isaac was born when he 
was 100 years old (Paneach Raza). 

The commentators generally agree 
that the comparison of Israel to the stars 
is not quantitative, i.e. telling him that 
his offspring would be 'as countless as 


1. On the verse [Lam. 1:1] Alas! she sits in solitude, [which Jeremiah uttered 

in anguish over the fall of the Jews and Jerusalem], Rav Eliezer homiletically interpreted nyK 
[Alas! or How!] as two words: n5 ’’K, where is the nb, the so which God promised to 
Abraham: no, so, shall your offspring be! 
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the stars'. God had already compared 
them to the dust of the earth [see comm. 
to 13:16] and the dust particles of the 
earth are even more numerous than the 
stars! Rather God was saying that his 
every descendant would be qualitatively 
as worthy and precious as the stars, 
each of which is individually counted 
by God for each star is a separate solar 
system or mighty force (Malbim). 
[Comp. Isaiah 40:26; Rashi, Exod. 1.1.] 

Had God wished to direct Abraham's 
attention to the quantity of the stars, it 
would not have been necessary to show 
him the heavens, just as He did not 
show Abraham the dust when He 
promised: 7 will make your seed like 
the dust of the earth.' Rather, God 
showed him the stars as if to Fay, 'Your 
national existence will be like that of the 
stars.' Here, on earth, everything we see 
is an evolving product of God's cause- 
and-effect natural law. The stars, 
however, are still pristine, unsullied 
products of God's hand, unchanged 
since the day He created them. Hence, 
God was, in effect, telling him, 
'Abandon your earthly, natural specula¬ 
tions. Your offspring will be like the 
stars, drawing their sustenance from 
God, above all natural calculations' 
(Hirsch). 

Noting that elsewhere [13:16; 28:14] 
God compared Abraham's offspring to 
the dust of the earth , while here they are 
likened to the stars in heaven, the Sages 
[Megillah 16a] derive an ethical lesson: 
When we do God's will, we are above all 
— like the stars. However, when we dis¬ 
obey God's will, we are trampled upon 
by all — like the dust of the earth. 

6. ’n? — And he [Abraham] 

trusted [i.e., placed his confidence] 
in HASHEM. 

Without, as Rashi explains, re¬ 
questing a sign as he did with 
respect to the promise that he would 
possess the land [(v. 7); an event 


i 1 ? rnu/rm 
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t/iu 

that although appearing later in the 
text actually happened several years 
earlier. See Pref. Remarks to next 
verse.] 

Directing his trust completely to 
God's Providential care of every in¬ 
dividual, Abraham discarded his 
astrological calculations (Malbim). 

There was nothing new in this 
trust, it means that this unswerving 
faith which he now displayed had 
been innately a part of him for a 
long time. Had the meaning been 
that he trusted from that moment 
on, the Hebrew would have read 
'ng (Ibn Caspi). 

He explains that the concept of 
believing someone, in the sense that 
his promise is accepted, would be 
expressed as _t ? The phrase 

however, represents a 
much deeper concept than mere 
belief. It suggests total submission 
in the sense that one places his total 
confidence and seeks all his 
guidance and attitudes in God. In 
the same vein, when one responds 
amen to a blessing, he avows that he 
will be guided by the thought ex¬ 
pressed in the blessing (Hirsch). 

np-iY lb nsumn — And He reckoned 

lr ▼ : tvs; — 

if to him (as) righteousness. 

I.e. God accounted this unswerv¬ 
ing faith displayed by Abraham as 
an act of righteousness (Rashi; 
S for no). 

The subject of the phrase is am¬ 
biguous. As always, the translation 
follows Rashi, who interprets God 
as the subject. 

Ramban, however, questions this 
interpretation because, as he points 
out, why should faith in God, es¬ 
pecially by one as great as 
Abraham, be considered a virtue? 
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XV He reckoned it to him as righteousness. 
6 


'God is not a man that He should 
lie' [Num. 23:19]. 

Moreover, we are speaking of a 
man who, on the basis of his faith 
was later prepared to sacrifice his 
beloved son, and had withstood all 
trials; how could he not show his 
faith in a good tiding? Ramban 
therefore suggests that the subject 
of the verse is Abraham: He 
[Abraham] considered it an act of 
righteousness on the part of God 
that He would promise him a child 
unconditionally [in God's right¬ 
eousness] and without regard to 
Abraham's merit (R' BachyaJ], and 
the possibility that he might sin. 
The verse says, therefore, that 
Abraham's trust in God's promise 
was total, for, since it was an act of 
Divine npiy righteousness, it was 
irreversible as in the verse [Isaiah 
45:23]: By Myself have l sworn, the 
word is issued from My mouth in 
righteousness, and shall not turn 
back.' 

[The latter concept is fundamen¬ 
tal, and will be stressed in the fol¬ 
lowing verses by many commen¬ 
tators. It is found in Tanchuma 
Masei 7, based on the verse, (pod is 
not a man that He should lie (Num. 
23:19). When God promises to do 
good, he does not retract His 
promise even if the generation is 
guilty of infractions. (But cf. Ram- 
bam in the preface to his Commen¬ 
tary to Mishnayos that this applies 
only in cases where God had made 
this promise through a prophet. See 
comm, to 32:8). However, when 
He threatens to punish. He does 
retract if the guilty one repents. He 
promised Abraham the good tiding: 
Gaze now at the heavens and count 


the stars ... so shall your offspring 
be, and He has done so, for Moses 
said to the children of Israel (Deut. 
1:10): Behold you are this day as 
the stars of heaven. (Hence, since 
Abraham was promised a good 
tiding, he was sure of its eventual 
fulfillment).] 

In support of Rashi's interpreta¬ 
tion, however, Mizrachi emphasizes 
that the righteousness was not so 
much Abraham's faith, but the fact 
that he did not request a sign as he 
did when he was promised the 
Land. Maharal in Gevuros Hashem 
7 elaborates on the primacy of 
rm»$, faith, and explains how it is 
the Jew's faith that sustains him in 
his every endeavor. He expresses 
wonder at Ramban' s implication 
that Abraham's faith could be taken 
for granted. 

We must also never forget that 
Abraham was the First Believer and 
thus had no one to look back upon. 
He established his own precedents; 
his faith was more difficult to come 
by than ours — for we are 'believers 
sons of believers', for our forebears 
already paved a road of unswerving 
Faith. It is no wonder then that the 
Torah emphasizes Abraham's faith 
as meritorious and noteworthy 
(Akeidas Y itzchak). 

Rambam in Moreh Nevuchim 3:5 3 
defines righteousness, as 

denoting 'giving everyone his due.' He 
explains, however, that the Torah uses 
the word in a different sense. In Scrip¬ 
tural terms, paying a laborer his wages 
or repaying a debt is not called npiy. In 
Scriptural usage, an act of righteous¬ 
ness is performed when we fulfill our 
duties to our fellow man prompted by 
our moral conscience — e.g. healing the 
wound of a sufferer; returning a pledge 
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to a poor debtor [Deuf. 24:13.] Similar¬ 
ly, acting virtuously and displaying 
faith in God is called tzedakah ['right¬ 
eousness'] because we thereby act right¬ 
eously toward our intellectual faculty. It 
is in this sense that God accounted 
Abraham's faith as righteousness. 

M albim comments that whenever the 
term udu/o, justice , is used in Scriptures 
in reference to God, it denotes those ac¬ 
tions which He does in response to 
man's merits and good deeds; were his 
deeds to become corrupted, God's 
goodness would cease because it would 
no longer be earned. The term npiy, 
righteousness, denotes those righteous 
actions which He does as a benevolent 
God without regard to man's merits or 
deeds. Such goodness will continue 
despite man's actions. Abraham, con¬ 
vinced that he was undeserving, 
regarded God's promises to him as a 
manifestation of gracious tzedakah. 

7"21. The Covenant 

Between the Parts: 

^ The Promise of the Land. 

[The covenant described in the 
following verses was made when 
Abraham was seventy years old; 
chronologically it preceded the pro¬ 
phetic vision of the above verses 
which, as pointed out above, occur¬ 
red when Abraham was seventy- 
five years old (Seder Olam ; see 'Ad¬ 
ditional Note A ' regarding chrono¬ 
logy of this period). 

That the narrative of the Cove¬ 
nant between the Parts commences 
with this verse is derived from 
Tosafos Berachos 7b which cites it 
as an example of innKni Dijpn pK 
rnlna, that the Torah is not neces¬ 


sarily written in chronological 
order. 

[While the commentators will 
generally assume events are 
chronologically given, there are fre¬ 
quent exceptions. For example, 
chapters are sometimes written out 
of sequence to indicate halachic or 
moral teachings derived from the 
association of seemingly unrelated 
concepts or events. Or, a particular 
topic may be narrated until its com¬ 
pletion, before a new one is in¬ 
troduced. For example, the Torah 
tells of Terach's death before 
Abraham's departure to Canaan, 
while chronologically, Terach did 
not die until 60 years later (see 
comm, to 11:32); and Noah's death 
is recorded in 9:29 although Noah 
was still alive in the days of 
Abraham (ibid.). (See citation of 
above Tosafos in comm to v. 8.) 

Rashbam offers a proof that 
God's reassurance to Abraham in 
us. 1-6 took place at a different oc¬ 
casion from the Covenant Between 
the Parts in vs. 7-21. In v. 5, 
Abraham is bidden to gaze at the 
stars indicating that it was 
nightime, while v. 17 describes the 
sunset indicating that it was 
daytime. 'This proves that they are 
distinct chapters and did not occur 
consecutively, nor is there 
chronological order in the Torah' 
(see Chizkuni).] 

7 . -matt — lamHASHEM. 

[God's identification of Himself 
as HASHEM does not conflict with 
Exod. 6:3 where God tells Moses 
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XV 7 He said to him, 7 am HASH EM Who brought you 

7 -g out of Ur Kasdim to give you this land as an in¬ 

heritance, ' 

8 He said, 'My Lord, HASHEM/ELOHIM: Whereby 
shall I know that I am to inherit it?' 


Exod. 6:3 where God tells Moses 
that on 1 ? ••nynu Kb 'n 'nun, by My 
Name HASHEM I did not make 
Myself known to them (i.e. the 
Patriarchs). 

[That verse, as explained by the 
commentators, does not mean that 
we do not find the Name HASHEM 
already in the history and on the 
lips of the Patriarchs. Indeed 
Abraham here, and Jacob in 28:13 
were spoken to by God Who iden¬ 
tified Himself as HaSHEM]. 

As Rashi points out in Exodus, it 
does not say onb Tunin Kb 'n 

J v t • : - ■ ; 

/ did not make known My Name 
HASHEM to them [for, as we have 
seen, the Patriarchs were told the 
Name]. Rather it says Kb, did 

not become known, i.e., the Name 
of HASHEM implies a certain level of 
awareness of God;' that was not 
granted the Patriarchs. The sense of 
the Four-Letter Name is that God 
fulfills His promises. The Patriarchs 
did not 'know' God in that role, for 
the time of fulfillment had not yet 
arrived. Rav Saadiah Gaon in¬ 
terprets in this context that God did 
not make Himself known to the 
Patriarchs by His Name HASHEM 
exclusively, for He also addressed 
them with Names reflecting others 
of His Attributes. But to Moses He 
used only that Name, for His 
promises were about to be fulfilled, 
(see Ibn Ezra; Ramban ; Sforno; and 
Mizrachi loc. cit.). 

UHU/3 -nKO TPrtKYln "Wk — Who 

- | a '• I ' V “I 

brought you out of Ur Kasdim. 


I.e. Who miraculously saved you 
from the fiery furnace of Kasdim 
[see comm, to 11:28] (Ramban). 

[Ibn Ezra suggests that the meaning 
is: At Whose command you departed 
from (the city of) Ur Kasdim. Since Ur 
Kasdim and not Charan is specified, this 
verse proves, according to Ibn Ezra, that 
God s command came to Abraham in Ur 
Kasdim. (See comm, to 11:31; 12:1.) 
This view is not shared by Rashi and 
Ramban who hold that the expression 
‘brought you' refers only to the 
miraculous deliverance, but that the 
divine call first came to him in Charan.] 

nnunb nKtn y-iKrrnK ab nnb — To 

▼ • : “ I V T T V I I V T 

give you this land as an inheritance 
[lit. 'to inherit it']. 

This decree giving you the Land 
is not new. I intended it from the 
time I saved you from Ur Kasdim 
(Ramban); it was for this very pur¬ 
pose that I rescued you so that the 
Land would be an inheritance which 
you would pass on to your children 
as a father bequeathes his personal 
belongings to his heirs (Radak; cf. 
Sforno). 

8. “Ujk*] — (And) he [Abraham] 
said. 

He was anxious, lest a condition 
of good deeds was attached to the 
inheritance of the Land (Ramban). 

'Pt - 'My Lord HaSHEM/ 

ElOHIM' [Read as 'Adonai Elohim' 
meaning 'Merciful God'.] 

The Talmud (Berachos 7b) notes 
that Abraham was the first man 
ever to call Him Adon, [Master] and 
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our verse is cited as proof of this 
(see Overview: The Patriarchs). 

The obvious question arises why our 
verse is cited in this connection, rather 
than v. 2 where the same Name occurs 
first. It is in this connection that 
Tosafos ibid, explains that the Cove¬ 
nant Between the Parts [us. 7-21] hap¬ 
pened before the vision of us. 1-6 (see 
above). Thus, Abraham's use of the 
Name Adon in our verse was the first in 
history. 

[This, of course, coincides with the 
Chronology in Seder Olam that Abraham 
was 70 at the Covenant Between the Parts, as 
explained in 'Additional Note A'. There are 
opinions,-however, as noted there that the 
events are recorded here in correct 
chronological sequence and that the verses 
do follow sequentially. According to them, 
the question of why v. 2 is not cited by the 
Talmud as the earliest instance of man calling 
God Adon is not resolved. In fact. Midrash 
haGadol does cite v. 2 in that connection. 
Perhaps the answer lies in an interpretation 
attributed to R' Chananel that v. 2 was only 
meditated by Abraham (that is why vs. 2 and 
2 are both preceded by “V3K S J, and he said ; cf. 
comm, there), while this verse was spoken. 
Therefore our verse is cited as the basis for 
the Talmudic interpretation (see Torah 
Shelemah 15:92, and Maharsha to Berachos 
7b). 

Netziv in Herchev Davor offers a different 
answer. The Name Adonai, from piK, 
master, refers to two aspects of God: 1. As 
master, he can change or suspend natural law 
at will; 2. Even so-called natural law is but a 
hidden manifestation of the Master Who or¬ 
dains that it function. In the first aspect of 
His mastery, there can be no doubt of God's 
power — who can deny that none but God 
splits the sea? But it is a greater measure of a 
man's greatness that he acknowledges God's 
Presence even where He appears to be ab¬ 
sent. It was Abraham who first enunciated 
this concept. 

The Name: My Lord 

Hashem/Elohim 

This combination of God's Names — 
rnrji -uik — is most unusual, especially 
the second Name which has the spelling 


of the Four-Letter Name but the punc¬ 
tuation of Elohim. 

According to Mizrachi (Deut. 3:24) 
whose interpretation we adopt in the 
translation, the name in our con¬ 
text is the salutation by which Abraham 
and Moses addressed God, i.e., my 
Lord, for the word plK means master; 
thus the Name is used to indicate com¬ 
plete obedience and acceptance. 

The second Name has the spelling of 
the Four-Letter Name, but the punctua¬ 
tion of Elohim. It appears in the Five 
Books of Moses only four times: 15:2, 
our verse, Deut. 3:24, and 9:26. 
Although it is found in various books of 
Prophets and Hagiographa, it is used 
extensively only in Ezekiel. 'HASHEM j 
commonly refers to God's Attribute of 
Mercy while Elohim alludes to the At¬ 
tribute of Judgment (see comm, to 1:1, 
2:4). We have attempted to preserve 
this dual connotation in our translation 
HASHEM/ELOHIM. Rashi to Deut. 
3:24 explains it as Dinn, Merciful in 
Judgment. According to Mizrachi 
whose interpretation we follow in the 
translation, this Name, combining 
mercy with judgment, implies the plea 
that even in judgment, God should 
temper his decree with mercy. 

Gur Ary eh (ibid.) disagrees. He in¬ 
terprets ^k, with its connotation of 
mastery, as the Name implying judg¬ 
ment. The second Name, despite the 
pronounciation of ELOHIM, is in¬ 
dicative of mercy because of its spelling. 
[Ramban ibid, interprets the phrase as 
does Gur Aryeh according to Rashi. fl * 

The question remains, according to 
Ramban and Gur Aryeh, why the se¬ 
cond Name with its connotation of 
mercy, should be pronounced ELOHIM. 
R ' Bachya explains that, because it is 
forbidden to vocalize the Four-Letter 
Name except in the Temple, we 
pronounce it Adonai. In our verse, 
however, since the Four-Letter Name is 
preceded by Adonai, the usual pronun¬ 
ciation would result in the pronuncia- 


1. Rav Levi said: Abraham said before Him, Master of the Universe, if judgment decrees that 
offspring are due me, then give [them] to me. But if not, give me [offspring] with mercy 
(Devarim Rabbah and Y elamdeinu to Deut. 3:24). 
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tion of Adonai two times. Therefore, the 
pronunciation of ELOHIM is used 
instead. That pronunciation should, 
however, not be taken to indicate the 
new interpretation offered by Mizrachi. 

Hirsch interprets the dual Name as 
the realization that even when God 
manifests Himself as the Executor of 
harsh judgment. His degree is in reality 
an expression of mercy. His severity, 
too, is ordained by His love, because it is 
necessary to lay the foundation of a 
brighter future. 

Sefer Haparshiyos explains why the Four- 
Letter Name implies mercy. Its spelling sug¬ 
gests that God is rprm ,mn ,rr»n, He was, is, 
and will be i.e.. He is eternal. Because all of 
time is united within Him, He considers the 
merit of the past or the future in order to be 
merciful even when people in their present 
condition are undeserving. The Name used 
in our verse is another contribution of 
Abraham to mankind's perception of God. 
Abraham appealed to God with a juxtaposi¬ 
tion of Names indicating that God's very 
justice requires that He be merciful to His 
creatures, and that even His severity is truly 
born of mercy. 

ni^-PK ’3 yiK mp3 — Whereby 
shall / know that I am to inherit it? 

[In the most simple literal sense 
of the phrase one may be tempted to 
view Abraham as lacking complete 
faith and incredulously requesting a 
definite sign and reassurance that 
what God had just promised would 
indeed come to pass. 

[But this is incongruous with 
Abraham's image as the Prime 
Believer, who was miraculously 
saved from the Furnace of Kasdim 
and who unquestioningly followed 
God's call to leave his father's 
house. Nor does it coincide with the 
interpretation of the great 
preponderance of commentators. 

[True, one view in the Talmud 
(Nedarim 32a) cites as a reason that 
Abraham's descendants were 
doomed to Egyptian servitude, that 
by asking for a sign he went too far 
in testing God's attributes (i.e. 


promises; see also 14:4 and footnote 
to 14:21 for other reasons for the 
servitude). Nevertheless the 
prevalent view is that Abraham 
spoke not in complaint, but that he 
asked Him: 'Through what merit 
will I inherit the land?' (see below; 
cf. also Meg. 31b cited below).] 

[The Talmudic interpretation in 
Nedarim which views Abraham's 
request as improper, is not irrecon¬ 
cilable with the view of the Midrash 
and commentators. His response 
could have been considered sinful 
because a person of Abraham's 
stature should not have felt the need 
to seek any kind of assurance from 
God for any part of the Promise. So 
great a person should have accepted 
God's promise gratefully and 
wholeheartedly with full confidence 
that the Merciful God would 
provide for ail contingencies. 

[This follows Rashi who explains 
that in addition to the plain mean¬ 
ing that Abraham sought a sign, 
another interpretation is: By what 
merit will my descendants sustain 
themselves in the Land? (i.e. 
Abraham was apprehensive about 
himself and his descendants: would 
they be sufficiently worthy?) His 
question is therefore to be in¬ 
terpreted as if the verse read rnpa 
yiK, let me know how , i.e. by what 
merit would he receive the Land 
(Mizrachi), and how would his 
children merit to retain this gift in 
later generations: perhaps they will 
sin and forfeit all (Maharzu). 

God answered: 'By the merit of 
the sacrifices' which you are about 
to offer, and which I will institute as 
a means of atonement for your 
children. And because God would 
forgive Israel on account of their 
repentance and prayer for which 
sacrifices are a symbol (Cur 
Ary eh).] 
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The Talmud (Megillah 3lb) on 
which Rashi's latter comment is 
based continues: 

... Abraham then said to Him: 
Sovereign of the Universe, this is 
very well for the time when the 
Temple will be standing, but when 
there will be no Temple what will 
befall them? ... 

God replied: I have already es¬ 
tablished for them the nliripn lip 
[the Order of the Sacrifice said dur¬ 
ing the prayers.] Whenever they 
will read the section dealing with 
sacrifices I will consider it as if they 
were bringing Me an offering and 
forgive all their iniquities. 

Ramban similarly explains that 
Abraham's request is not to be in¬ 
terpreted as asking for a sign as did 
Hezekiah in II Kings 20:8. Neither 
did God give him one. Rather, 
Abraham merely asked that he 
might know with a true inner 
knowledge that the gift of the Land 
would be an enduring one unaf¬ 
fected by his sin or that of his 
descendants. Additionally, he 
feared that the Canaanites [who 
were then in the Land and had to be 
driven away before Abraham's 


descendants could inhabit it (see 
comm, to 10:15; 10:19; 12:6; and v. 
16 below)], might repent and there¬ 
by deserve to remain in the Land 
(see Jeremiah 18:7-8]. God 
therefore reassured him by making 
a covenant with him that he would 
inherit the Land despite all possible 
circumstances.w 

... Abraham did not doubt that 
the promise would be fulfilled, what 
he was intimating was: how will I 
inherit it?; at what time?; during 
which generation?; how much of it 
will I inherit? (B'chor Shor). 

The significance of Abraham's 
remark was, 'Indeed, You have as¬ 
sured me that I will inherit it, but 
the Land is occupied. Therefore, 
whereby shall I make known that I 
am to inherit it?, i.e. whereby shall I 
demonstrate to the nations of the 
world that it is my due inheritance 
and that I did not conquer it illegal¬ 
ly?' [cf. comm, to ’nyT in 22:12] 
(Ma'asei Hashem). 

Abraham's primary concern was 
directed at his apprehension that 
the other heirs of Shem to whom 
the Land had been apportioned 
would protest his claims, he 


1. Since the verb in 1 is sometimes used in Scriptures with meanings other than its usual 
translation, know, some commentators perceive additional connotations to Abraham's ques¬ 
tion, ir]K n*?3: 

The Talmud, Berachos 5a, comments that 'God gave Israel three precious gifts, and all of 
them were given only through suffering. These are: The Torah, Eretz Yisrael and the World to 
Come.' Therefore, Abraham asked: naunPK ’3 in* m??, In what manner shall / be made to 
suffer that I will be able to inherit the Land? (This interpretation of in* as suffer follows the 
use of jrj*], chastised, in Judges 8:16). 

God, therefore, responded with jnj? y'T [v. 13, possibly meaning in this context you shall 
surely be chastised] and showed Abraham the subjugation to which his descendants would be 
subjected before they inherit the Land (Ohev Yisrael). 

HaKsav v'Hakaballah relates jhn to the word's use in 18:19 where vnin’ is interpreted by 
Ramban as 'raised and elevated', and its use in Ps. 144:3 injnni on* mj, 'What is man that 
You have exalted [familiarly translated: taken knowledge of] him?' 

He explains that Abraham, in his humility, was pensive about the profound implications of 
the favor God was bestowing upon him, and said: jtjk rnp3, by virtue of what shall I become 
so raised and elevated in God's eyes that I will deserve to eternally inherit something so ex¬ 
alted. 
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XV 9 And He said to him , 'Bring Me three heifers, 


9 

therefore asked for a sign that his 
inheritance would go unprotested 
(Kli Y akar). 

Chizkuni cites this verse as 
further proof that this chapter is not 
in chronological sequence [see 
prefatory comm, to v. 1 and above.] 
For if the verses follow each other 
chronologica lly. h ow could 
Abraham, who was just lauded for 
his exemplary, unquestioning faith, 
now question God's promise? He 
therefore concludes that this second 
part is distinct from the first and 
preceded it. 

Hirsch interprets the chapter in 
direct chronological order. 
Abraham had just conquered the 
four kings thanks to God's help and 
had just been praised for his perfect 
faith. He was fully prepared to un¬ 
dertake any action asked of him by 
God. The word nrutfib, in Hirsch' s 
view implies human initiative to 
take into possession. It suggests 
capturing, conquering as in tt/T nby, 
go up and possess (Deut. 1 : 21 ; also 
ibid. 1 : 8 ; 2:31; 9:23). Since he was 
commanded to conquer the Land, 
Abraham quite logically asked: By 
what shall l know that the time has 
come for me to conquer the Land? 

I 

9. ’b nnp — Bring [lit. 'take to'] 
Me. 

In order to sacrifice them to Me. I 
will thereby intimate to you the 
manner of your descendants' 
residence in the Land and their exile 
from it, and with the pieces I will 
enter into a Covenant with you so 
you will not falter (Radak). 


For such was the method by 
which the ancients made a covenant 
— they would cut an animal in half 
and walk between the parts, as it is 
written [Jeremiah 34:18] When they 
cut the calf in two and passed 
between its sections (Rashi; B'chor 
Shor). in 

God commanded him to take the 
following animals to seal the cove¬ 
nant and to give it the additional 
status of an irrevocable oath. It was 
to this that Moses later referred 
when he said to the Israelites (Deut. 
9:5): It is not for your righteousness 
... that you go to possess their land, 
but because of the wickedness of 
these nations HASHEM is driving 
them out from before you, and in 
order to fulfill the oath that 
HaSHEM swore to your fathers [i.e., 
even if you do not merit possession 
of the Land, God must fulfill His 
oath] (Sforno). 

[But, following Rashi to v. 8 the 
sacrifices were God's symbols of 
atonement. They represented the 
offerings that God would one day 
establish for them to atone for their 
sins, and in the merit of which they 
would remain in the Land]: 

n#by?a nbay — Three heifers. 

Symbolic of the three sacrifices of 
bullocks which would later be 
brought by his descendants. 19 
D’Ttsan dV, the bullock which was 
brought which was brought on 
Yom Kippur [Numb. 29:8]; " 1 ? 

b# 197 obyn the bullock 
which was brought when the whole 
congregation sinned unintentional- 


1. A covenant is a permanent bond between two parties, symbolizing a friendship so close 
that they are like a single body and that each is as responsible for the other as for himself. 

Symbolic of this thp/ cut an animal in two and pass between the parts, to signify that just as 
disease or injury afflicting one half of the animal affected the entire animal when it was a 
single, living organism, and only death separated the two parts — similarly, the two parties 
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ly by acting on certain types of er¬ 
roneous decisions of the Sanhedrin 
[Lev. 4:13-21]; and nanj] nb}y, the 
heifer whose neck was to be axed 
[Deut. 21:4] (Rashi). 

[The translation of nulbuto nb}y as 
three heifers (lit. ' a heifer three-fold') 
follows Onkelos, Midrash, Rashi, and 
most commentators.] 

Radak and Ramban concur with 
Rashi's translation, but disagree with 
Ibn Ezra [and Targum Y otiasan] who 
translates as three years old. 

Ramban cites the [Mishnah Parah 6:6] 
that nbay, is a two-year old heifer; while 
a three-year old is called rns 'cow', (and 
since our verse mentions nbay it cannot 
refer to a three-year old.] (Cf. 
M'chok'kei Y ehudah). 

Some commentators — B'chor Shor, 
Chizkuni — refer to the Talmudic expression 
Knbn xbiy lit. a third heifer, which appears 
often in the Talmud and which Rashi 
variously explains as: 'a third-born heifer, 
for that is choicest because a young animal is 
yet frail, therefore first and second calves to 
which it gives birth are not as healthy' (Shab- 
bos 11a); one-third grown because its meal is 
then tastiest (Eruvin 63a). (See also expres¬ 
sion in Pesachim 68b; Sanhedrin 65b; 
Tosafos Gittin 56a.] 

According to Midrash HaGadol the phrase 
means: Robust and strong like tfbu/Tpn uin, a 
three-ply cord. [Eccl. 4:12.] 

Hofmann [who agrees with the in¬ 
terpretation of 'three years old'] cites an in¬ 
terpretation by some who base themselves on 
the wording of a Mishnah in Bava Metziah 


68a: 'and rear them until they become 
meshulashin' which Rashi ad. loc. explains 
as: 'until they reach a third of their growth.' 
The meaning here, too, according to them 
would be that Abraham was to take animals 
'which reached a third of their growth.' [Cf. 
Rashi Eruvin 63a.) 

rtttfbti/tt Tyi — [And] three goats. 

Symbolic of the ntyjnn -ryty 
D’lsn goat which was offered 
within the Temple on Yom Kippur 
[Lev. 16:15]; the goats brought as 
additional offerings [^Dltt] on 
Festivals [Num. 28:15, 22, 30ff\; 
and of the goat brought as a nx^n, 
sin offering, by an individual [Lev. 
4:28] (Rashi). 

tfbtpjp b'Ki — Three rams. 

Symbolic of: no] Dltfx the guilt 
offering for definite commission of 
certain offenses [see Lev. 5:15; 
14:24; 19:21 Num. 6:12]; mbn D VJtf., 
the guilt offering when there is 
doubt whether an offense was com¬ 
mitted [Lev. 5:17-19]; and the lamb 
brought as a nx\->n, sin offering, by 
an individual [Lev. 4:32] (Rashi). 

bum irn — A turtledove and a 

t : : 

young dove. 

Radak explains that the word bill 
refers to any fledgling bird, just as 
young eagles are called bill in Deut. 
32:11. The translation defining brU 
here specifically as young dove fol- 


entering into the covenant are to be as one body, each ready to risk danger, if necessary, to 
help the other. 

At the same time, each must reveal to the other his innermost thoughts, and not withhold 
knowledge about evil plots against the other ... 

Therefore, as soon as God made a covenant with Abraham, He made known to him the evil 
that was destined to befall his descendants, symbolically showing him the subjugation of 
Israel to other nations, but simultaneously comforting him with the knowledge that 'afterward 
they shall out with great wealth [v. 14] ... 

Thus, the covenant symbolized that God would be with Israel in distress just as the whole 
body shares in the pain of one of its limbs. Our Sages say [Ta'anis 16a; See also Megillah 29a]: 
The Shechinah suffers with the suffering of Israel, as is said [Ps. 91:15], T will be with him in 
trouble' (Sefer halkkarim 4:45). 
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XV three goats, three rams , a turtledove and a young 
10 dove .' 10 He brought all these to Him: he cut them in 


lows Onkelos [nil 1 “ 13 ] Midrash, 
and Rashi. 

In choosing the animals listed in 
this verse, God alluded to future 
sacrifices of cattle and fowl all of 
which would be solely from these 
species. The bjla mentioned here is 
identical with the bird fit for 
sacrifices in the Book of Leviticus. It 
is referred to here as blla, lit. fledg¬ 
ling, to indicate that only the young 
of this species would be fit for 
sacrifices [see Lev. 1:14 See also 
Rashi ibid v. 16 s.v. that a 

Spa is so called bjan jn pntf, because 
it sustains itself of other people's 
property (lit. 'from robbery'). Even 
though the word Spa means any 
young bird, Abraham prophetically 
understood that young doves were 
being referred to as the specific 
species which would be selected by 
God as sacrificially fit. Or possibly 
Abraham chose the dove on his own 
initiative and set the precedent 
which the Torah later ratified 
(Ramban). 

These birds are symbolic of Israel 
(see Rashi, next verse) because like 
doves, Israel is preyed upon f^y the 
heathens] but does not prey, and as 
the female dove remains loyal to its 
mate [see comm, to Shir haShirim 
1:15 ArtScroll ed. p. 93.] so has 
Israel, likened to a veritable widow 
in exile, remained loyal to HASHEM, 
and not strayed after other gods. 

10. ipn? DpK “in^i - [And] he 
[i.e. Abraham] cut them in the 
center. 

Dividing them into two parts 
(Rashi). 

This is symbolic of the sacrifices 


which were likewise divided into 
parts [see e.g. Lev. 1:6, 1:12] 
(Midrash Aggadah; Ramban). 

Rashi, however, departs from the 
symbolism of offerings, because of¬ 
ferings were not cut in half, and 
because the fact that a flaming torch 
passed between the pieces [u. 17] 
made it manifestly clear that a 
Covenant was being made here 
(Mizrachi). HaRechasim leBik'ah 
adds that the Hebrew term “inn for 
cutting is used in Scriptures only 
regarding covenants; cutting for 
other purposes [sacrifices, etc.] is 
described in the Torah by the term 
nnj. 

With the above we are better 
prepared to understand Rashi 's 
comment: 

KarV Knpan fK the 
text must primarily be understood 
in its plain sense. God was making a 
covenant with Abraham that He 
would bequeath the Land to his 
children as expressly mentioned in 
v. 10. Therefore, in the plain sense, 
the cutting of the animals the pass¬ 
ing between the parts and all that 
ensued must be interpreted as the 
ritual of those who enter covenant. 
The smoking furnace and flaming 
torch were emissaries of the 
Shechinah which is spoken of as 
fire [i.e. as if God were passing 
between the parts to symbolize His 
acceptance of the covenant.] 

Allegorically, the cutting of the 
animals, symbolic of the heathen 
nations of the world, indicated that 
these heathen nations would 
become divided and cut into 
fragmented pieces by internal dis¬ 
sent ... (Radak). 
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Radak adds that whatever 
Abraham did in this connection — 
the cutting and leaving whole — was 
at God's express command, though 
no reference to the command was 
recorded in the Torah. 

According to Akeidas Yitzchak, the 
animals were divided in this case 
lengthwise with the result that the 
pieces were entirely alike, each having a 
foreleg and hindquarter. 

injn nxnpb nnn _ u^x irm — And 
[he] placed each piece opposite its 
counterpart. 

That is, he placed the divided 
parts each opposite its correspond¬ 
ing part: the classical position of 
the ancient covenant (R. Meyu- 
chas). 

"inn N*? nnyn nxi — The birds, 

T ▼ *■-.-! 9 

however [lit. ' and the bird'] he did 
not cut up. 

The commentators almost un¬ 
animously explain that "ilSY, bird, 
in this verse, although in singular, is 
a collective noun for birds, and 
refers to both the bmi "in, turtle- 

y 

dove and young dove. (See Ramban 
to Lev. 14:4 cited on p. 252, end of 
Gen. 7:14). It is not unusual for 
Scriptures to employ the singular 
form to denote an entire group or 
species. Cf. for ex. '"l? yy, fruit 
tree(s), in 1:11, and throughout the 
Creation chapter]: 

Abraham placed the turtledove 
and the young dove opposite one 
another for they were both included 
in the covenant, but he did not 
divide them in half, since regarding 
the fowl that is offered up the 


Torah states [Lev. 1:17]: he shall 
not divide (Ramban). 

The symbolism of the animals 
chosen is that the nations of the 
world are compared to Dns, bul¬ 
locks (see Ps. 22:13), D’b’x, rams 
(Dan. 8:3 Media and Persia), and 
Dniytp, goats (ibid. v. 21 = Greece). 
Israel is compared to young doves 
(Song of Songs 2:14). To indicate 
that the nations were destined to 
decline, Abraham divided the 
animals, but the birds he did not cut 
up suggesting thereby that Israel 
will live forever (Rashi). 

Rav Eliezer said: At the Covenant 
Between the Parts, God showed our 
father Abraham the Four Kingdoms, 
[Babylon, Persia-Media, Greece, and 
Rome) their dominion, and their down¬ 
fall. 

... Rav Yehoshua said: Abraham 
took his sword and divided them, each 
into two parts. Had he not divided them 
(symbolically decimating Israel's 
enemies], the world would not have 
been able to exist, but because he di¬ 
vided them, he weakened their strength 
... But the birds he did not divide 
(Midrash). 

... Unlike the heathens who will 
become divided and cut up [see 
above], Israel, united by Torah and 
faith, will remain one people 
though they are scattered to the 
four directions of the heavens 
(Radak). 

Additionally, the three animals 
he cut up represent the three 
generations which were oppressed 
in Egypt, as if they were cut up into 
pieces; the bird, uncut (= unop¬ 
pressed], symbolizes the fourth 
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XV the center, and placed each piece opposite its counter- 

\\ part. The birds, however, he did not cut up. 

11 Birds of prey came down upon the carcasses, and 
Abram drove them away. 


generation, the one which was 
liberated from Egyptian Bondage [u. 
15] (Alshich). 

11. by Diyn "n*i — [And] 

birds of prey came down upon the 
carcasses. 

— To eat them, as is the nature of 
birds (Ramban). 

[The Heb. try, is in singular. But 
here, too, the commentators under¬ 
stand it as a collective noun refer¬ 
ring to many.] 

Levush haOrah comments that 
there was nothing unusual in birds 
of prey swooping down on carcas¬ 
ses. That this warranted special 
mention in the Torah, led the com¬ 
mentators to seek a symbolic in¬ 
terpretation. 

The try, bird of prey, is so called 
because it flies about [uy] and seeks 
carcasses upon which it darts quick¬ 
ly and feeds ... The onas carcasses 
refer to the onn?/ pieces, i.e. sym¬ 
bolically to the nations of the world 
whom David, son of Jesse, would 
come to destroy, only to be pre¬ 
vented by heaven from doing so, 
pending the arrival of King Messiah 
(Rashi). 

The swooping down of the birds 
to consume the turtle-dove and 
young dove is symbolic of the na¬ 
tions of the world that try to exter¬ 
minate us in every generation ... 
(Radak). 


□}3N Dn'K 3#!! — And Abram drove 
them away, by vigorously flapping 
his scarf until the Shechinah could 
conclude the Covenant (Pirkei 
d'Rabbi Eliezer; Chizkuni), the verb 
3 tt/v) denotes blowing and driving 
off as in Ps. 147:18: Inn 3#2, lit. He 
drives His wind (Rashi). 

This symbolizes how the Holy 
One, blessed be He, delivers us 
from the hands of our oppressors 
['driving away the birds of prey'] in 
the merit of Abraham (Radak).M 

According to Ramban, this sym¬ 
bolizes how the heathens would at¬ 
tempt to abrogate the sacrifices but 
would be driven away by the 
descendants of Abraham. 

Cf. Targum Y onasan: 'And there 
swooped down idolatrous peoples 
who are likened to unclean birds, to 
snatch away the sacrifices of Israel; 
but the righteousness of Abram was 
a shield over them.' 

[Thus, according to the above in¬ 
terpretations, the objective of the 
heathens in time to come would be 
to attack the spiritual strength of 
Israel by abrogating the divine ser¬ 
vice. By severing the spiritual link 
between God and Israel — the offer¬ 
ings and the study of Torah — the 
people would be spiritually asphyx¬ 
iated. God's promise, therefore, was 
that the 'birds of prey' would be 
driven away without attaining their 
goal.] 


1. Rav Assi said: Abraham took a flail and beat them but they were not killed. Nevertheless, 
□idk OJik 216^1, Abraham drove them away — by ngutfn, repentance (i.e. Abraham, symbolic 
of Israel tried to beat the birds of prey, symbolic of the nations swooping down on Israel, by 
physical force, but without success. Only when Israel turns to God in repentance, are its 
enemies driven off. atfn, drove off, is thus connected with repentance .] (Midrash). 
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12. Kl3b Vnutn , n , i — And it 

r v v ” ■ i w 

happened, as the sun was about to 
set [lit. 'to come'] 

It was still daytime, too early for 
someone to fall asleep (Chizkuni). 

This piece of information makes 
it clear that Abraham carried out all 
the tasks described in the above 
verses within that one day (Ibn 
Ezra). 

by nbpa nn'inni — A deep 
sleep fell upon Abraham. 

It was the deep sleep that accom¬ 
panies prophetic manifestations 
(Rambam Yesodei haTorah 7:2; 
Moreh 2:41, 42). 

Compare Daniel's prophetic 
slumber [Dan. 8:18]: 'As He was 
speaking with me, I fell into a deep 
sleep on my face toward the ground 
...' This was followed by a dark 
dread [ibid. v. 17]: and when He ap¬ 
proached me I was afraid (Radak). 

It was during this deep sleep that 
the following prophecy came to him 
(Da'as Zekeinim). God caused him 
to sleep during this prophecy so 
that he would not pray that his 
descendants be freed from subjuga¬ 
tion by the Four Kingdoms 
(Midrash haGadol). 

r6y nboi nbm rotyn nmK mm — 

▼ ▼ '-v ▼ : ▼ '■ -i t 

And behold — a dread! great dark¬ 
ness fell upon him. 

Physical dread usually accom¬ 
panied profound prophetic ex¬ 
periences: Their limbs trembled, 
their physical strength failed them, 
their thoughts became confused and 


thus the mind was let free to com¬ 
prehend the vision it saw, as the 
Torah says with reference to 
Abraham ... and Daniel [Dan. 10:8] 
(Rambam ibid.). 

During the previous vision 
Abraham did not experience all of 
this, because the previous tidings 
were good. Now that God came to 
reveal the darkness and bitterness 
of the future exiles, He cast the deep 
sleep, fear, and darkness upon him 
to symbolize the difficult tribula¬ 
tions that lay ahead (Rashi; Radak). 

According to the Midrash, the 
fourfold expression, nn’K, dread; 
roum, darkness; nbm, great-, and 
rnm, fell — all of which overtook 
his soul sequentially — referred to 
the Four Kingdoms. The dread is 
Babylon; darkness is Media-Persia; 
great is Greece; fell is Rome. 

Thus, Ramban explains, God 
forewarned Abraham that if Israel 
sinned, they would be [kept in sub¬ 
jugation and] exiled from their land 
by these four powers. Following 
this general allusion. He explicitly 
told him that their possession of the 
Land would be preceded by the 
Egyptian exile. 

13. God, Who has entered into a 
Covenant with Abraham, withholds 
nothing from His beloved, and 
reveals to him the future plight of 
his descendants (Sefer Halkkarim, 
see footnote to v. 9): 

VT — Know with certainty [lit. 
'know, you shall know']. 
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XV 12 And it happened , as the sun was about to set, a 

12-13 deep sleep fell upon Abram; and behold — a dread! 

great darkness fell upon him. 

13 And He said to Abram, 4 Know with certainty 
that your offspring shall be aliens in a land not their 


Abraham is now told that 
although the land is assured him, 
actual possession of it will be 
delayed 'because the iniquity of the 
Emorite is not yet full' [u. 16], and a 
nation cannot be expelled from its 
land until it has sinned to the point 
where God no longer forbears from 
depriving it of its homeland. Dur¬ 
ing the interim his offspring shall 
be an alien nation. Not all will suf¬ 
fer servitude, however, for the bon¬ 
dage did not begin during the lives 
of the righteous; the servitude did 
not begin until after the death of 
Jacob's sons when it was deserved 
by their sinful children. He revealed 
all this to Abraham so that the last 
generation should know that 
whatever befell them was by the 
Word of HASHEM, and they should 
attribute it to no other cause, as the 
prophet declared [ Isaiah 40:5]: / 
have already from the beginning 
told it to you ; announced things to 
you before they happened: that you 
might not say 'My idol has caused 
them; my carved and molten images 
commanded them' (Sforno). 

[The use of the compound yin y'T, 
know, you shall know, is noted. In the 
simple sense, the Torah uses the double 
verb form to add emphasis. Cf. for ex¬ 
ample, 2:16 bDKh bate, 2:18 ninn nln] 

[Midrashically, however, the double 
verb signifies the double connotation of 
God's promise]: 

— Know that I shall disperse your 
descendants, know that I will gather 
them together; 

— know that I will take them in pledge 


[i.e., I will exile them to expiate their 
sins], know that I will redeem them; 

— know that I will allow them to be 
enslaved, know that I will free them 
(Mid rash). 

onb Kb yiKn rrrp ’5 — That 

V T I V V ■ 1^1 I - V 1 * 

your offspring [lit. 'seed'] shall be 
aliens [lit. 'a stranger'] in a land not 
their own. 

[Through the symbolism of the 
Covenant as explained above, God 
alluded in vague terms to the future 
exiles to be endured by Abraham's 
descendants. Now the vision is 
more clearly defined as it affects his 
immediate progeny. The commen¬ 
tators note that :|jni (lit. 'your 
seed') although collectively refer¬ 
ring to all his descendants, is in the 
singular to indicate that the nnj, 
sojourning, of his future JHT, seed, 
refers particularly to the time that a 
yet childless Abraham would have 
children, and to his int, seed par ex¬ 
cellence, Isaac (cf. 21:12). For, it 
was with the birth of Isaac thirty 
years after this Covenant (Abraham 
was seventy at the time of the Cove¬ 
nant and one hundred at Isaac's 
birth) that the 400 year calculation 
in this prophecy would begin ( Seder 
Olam; Midrash; Sechel Tov; R' 
Meyuchas; see Rashi and Ramban 
below).] 

Rashi notes that the verse does not 
specify Egypt because the exile in 
Egypt lasted for only 210 out of the 
400 years. The 400 year period of 
exile began with the birth of Isaac, 
for it was from that time onward 
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that the family of Abraham was 
treated as ana, aliens, even when 
they lived in Canaan as Isaac did all 
his life. Thus, the Torah states that 
soon after Isaac's birth Abraham 
sojourned [nan, from *ia, stranger, 
alien] in the land of the Philistines 
[21:34]; Isaac himself was com¬ 
manded to sojourn [*ina] in the land 
26:3]; Jacob sojourned [ia] in the 
and of Ham, [Ps. 105:23.] while his 
sons said that they came to Egypt 
nab, to sojourn [47:4.] 

Di“gjn — [And] they [i.e. your 
descendants] will serve them. 

[I.e. the foreign Nation in whose 
midst your descendants shall be 
aliens]. 

After the exile-alien status, came 
this more severe phase, of the Bon¬ 
dage. It came to pass after the death 
of Joseph, when the Egyptians set 
taskmasters over the Jews [see Ex- 
od. 1:11] (Malbim). 

[The translation of trmjn with Israel 
as the subject: they (i.e. Israel) will serve 
them (the Egyptians), rather than the 
more familiar translation: they (i.e. the 
Egyptians) will enslave them (Israel) 
follows the parallel use of the same verb 
form in Jeremiah 8:2 mnnK 

□ray, whom they have loved and 
whom they have served; Deut. 31:20: 
□rain onrix DVibN bn niDi, and shall 
turn to other gods and serve them. It is 
also related to the other conjugations, 
e.g. ’nroif' innny. This is also how the 
word is understood by Malbim ; see 
below.] 

Our translation also follows Chizkuni, and 
HaRechasim teBik'ah who comment that if 
Egypt was the subject of the word [the 
translation being they will enslave them], 
then the Hebrew should have read 05 
Radak, following Targum who translates 


]lrt3 pnbsn [they will enslave them] agrees 
that Egypt is indeed the subject. In his alter¬ 
nate interpretation, however, he suggests 
that our translation is equally correct.] 

nnk uyi — And [they] will oppress 
them. — 

[The subject is now the Egyp¬ 
tians.] 

The oppression began with birth 
of Miriam (Malbim). 

[This is based upon the Midrash - 
ic interpretation that Moses' sister 
was named Dnn, lit. bitterness , be- 
cause at the time of her birth the 
Egyptians increased the bitterness 
of the bondage upon the Jews, as it 
says (Exod. 1:14): D.i«n riK rnn’!], 
they embittered their lives . Thus, 
the harshest part of the 210 years of 
the Egyptian bondage was the 86 
years from the birth of Miriam. See 
below, and cf. comm, to Shir Ha - 
Shirim 2:11, ArtScroll ed. p. 108. 

Malbim explains why Israel is the 
subject of [i.e., Israel served 

Egypt], while Egypt is the subject of layi 
[i.e., Egypt oppressed Israel]. The Jews 
originally volunteered for national ser¬ 
vice so it is they who served Egypt, but 
oppression was perpetrated purely by 
Egypt. 

The exile and especially the 
grinding servitude in Egypt must be 
seen from the perspective of *113 
bran, an iron crucible, as the Torah 

VI--' ’ 

describes Egypt (Deut. 4:20). A 
crucible, by melting precious metal, 
removes the impurities from it. The 
purpose of exile in God's plan for 
Israel is to purify and elevate the 
nation. The extent of the suffering, 
however, will be increased if Israel 
is sinful (Malbim, Da'as Sofrim; see 
Overview). 
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XV own, they will serve them, and they will oppress 
14 them four hundred years. 14 But also upon the nation 


V21N — Four hundred 

years. 

Abraham's prophecy did not 
clarify when these four hundred 
years would begin and end. He was 
told only that the total duration 
would extend for that period, but 
not how long or where each part of 
the bondage would be. 

It is quite clear, that the phrase four 
hundred years stands by itself, preceded 
as it is by an Knmntf [Masoretic punc¬ 
tuation similar to the English semi¬ 
colon] under the word DpK, them. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the 'four hundred years' 
refers to [the period which] ^)}H! PPST “U, 
Yowr offspring will he strangers , and 
not to the servitude and affliction 
because, as explained above, only the 
sojourning extended four hundred 
years, from the birth of Isaac until the 
Exodus. The severity of the Bondage — 
slavery and oppression in Egypt — 
began only later and lasted a much 
shorter time (Rashi as explained by R' 
Yosef Kara ; Mizrachi; and Pa'aneach 
Raza). 

Therefore, as an aid in comprehen¬ 
sion, Ramban suggests that the verse be 
transposed and interpreted as if jt read: 
Your offspring shall be a stranger for 
four hundred years in a land not theirs, 
and shall serve them, and they shall af¬ 
flict them. Thus, although the period 
they would be strangers has been 
defined, the length of the period of ser¬ 
vitude and affliction remains un¬ 
specified. 

Ramban cites many other verses 


which require transposition for proper 
understanding as, for example: 39:17; 
41:57; Exodus 12:15; Isaiah 2:20; 
Psalms 66:16; Hosea 6:2; Malachi 3:17. 

[For further examples of nK 
tnppn , transposing texts for clearer in¬ 
terpretation see comm, to 14:15.] 

Rashi clarifies the chronology: 

The period of 400 years extends 
from Isaac's birth until the Exodus. 
This total is arrived at because Isaac 
was 60 years old when Jacob was 
born [25:26]; Jacob, as he himself 
stated [Gen. 47:9], was 130 years 
old when he went down to Egypt, 
making a total of 190 years. They 
were actually in Egypt for 210 
years, the numerical equivalent of 
m [cf. Rashi to Gen. 42:2] making 
400 years altogether. 

Rashi goes on to explain that the 
verse cannot intend to suggest that 
they were actually in Egypt for 400 
years, for Kehath, who accom¬ 
panied Jacob to Egypt, lived 130 
years [Ex. 6:18]; his son Amram 
lived 137 years[ibid. v. 20], and 
Moses was 80 years old when the 
children of Israel left Egypt [ibid., 
7:7] — totaling only 347. The actual 
figure, of course, is much less 
because their lifespans overlapped; 
the years that Kehath continued to 
live after Amram was born, and 
those that Amram lived after the 
birth of Moses must be deducted 
[which will then yield the total of 
210 years as above.]... ll} 


1. As noted in Tanchuma Maser 7, Cod is not man, that He should lie [Numbers 23:19]: 
When He promises good, though the generation is unworthy He does not retract; but when 
He threatens to bring evil he does retract, for, although He foretold Abraham that the afflic¬ 
tion would endure four hundred years, yet the affliction lasted only two hundred and ten 
years! [Cf. also comm, to Song of Songs 2:8 where God is allegorically depicted as ' leaping 
and skipping' to redeem the Jews before the pre-determined end.] 
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[Rashi's above comment is 
derived from Seder Olam which 
continues]: What, then, is meant by 
the references to servitude and af¬ 
fliction in our verse? — That the 
total period that your offspring will 
be in a land not theirs [probably in¬ 
cluding the Promised Land which 
did not yet belong to them] will be 
400 years. They shall serve them 
refers to the lesser period of ser¬ 
vitude; and they shall oppress them 
to the period of actual oppression; 
together they amounted to four 
hundred years. 

The Mechilta, Bo 14 notes that in Ex¬ 
odus 12:40 the length of Israel's stay in 
Egypt is given as four hundred and 
thirty years, while in our verse four 
hundred years were foretold. The texts 
are not contradictory, however. The ad¬ 
ditional thirty year period refer to the 
years between the Covenant [when 
Abraham was 70] and Isaac's birth 
[when Abraham was 100], 

This, according to Rav Saadiah Gaon 
in Emunos V'Deos ft:4, encompasses 
the period that Abraham, himself, was a 
stranger , during his journeying. 

But, as Gut Aryeh [next verse] notes, 
Abraham's sojourning was unlike that 
of his children. Even while wandering, 
he was never derogated; though he was 
a stranger, he was held in the highest es¬ 
teem as [23:6] DVibK a prince of 

God. 

[Therefore, perhaps, Abraham's so¬ 
journs are not included in the initial 400 
years which began with Isaac, because 
the nature of Abraham's sojourns are 
different from those of his descendants. 
They are mentioned as part of the ad¬ 
ditional thirty years mentioned in Ex¬ 
odus, because they did, in fact, take 
place, but they are different in kind, 
rather than degree, from the sort of so¬ 
journing inflicted upon Isaac and his 
descendants.] 


[There are, however, other interpreta¬ 
tions of the additional thirty years, 
notably that of Ramban and Ibn Ezra, 
and these will be dealt with rv^Utniyn in 
the comm, to Exodus 12:40. The 
English reader is referred to the excel¬ 
lent exposition of this matter in The 
Conciliator by Rav Menasheh ben 
Visrael; N.V., Hermon Press 1972; p. 
60-64.] 

14. ■gijt ]•} nhjn ’Ian n# dji — 
But [lit. 'and'] also [upon (suggested 
by the otherwise untranslatable in¬ 
definite article ni<)] the nation which 
they shall serve, will I execute judg¬ 
ment. 

The nation that I have appointed 
for a fiery crucible, a melting pot for 
your descendants, is told here that 
when its mission is accomplished it 
will suffer the fate it will have richly 
earned (Hirsch). 

[The word oil (lit. and also) sug¬ 
gests a ’13% amplification , the sub¬ 
ject of which is variously in¬ 
terpreted by the commentators]: 

Rashi, following the Midrash, 
suggests that also is an allusion 
which the Four Kingdoms [who 
would subjugate Israel at a later 
date] They too, will perish because 
they subjugated Israel. 

Ramban suggests that in the 
literal sense also implies: 'Just as I 
will execute judgment upon your 
children by subjecting them to ser¬ 
vitude and affliction, so will I also 
punish the Egyptians for the 
violence they will do to them' [also 
Sforno .] 

Egypt as God's Agent 

Free-Will and Foreknowledge 

This verse evokes certain profound 
hashkafah (= philosophic) questions 
which touch on the very foundation of 
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XV which they shall serve, will l execute judgment, and 

14 


man's Free-Will and God's Foreknow¬ 
ledge; reward and punishment. 

Concisely formulated, the problem is: 

If God decreed that Abraham's 
descendants should be strangers in a 
land not their own, where they would 
be subjected to servitude and affliction, 
then why should the Egyptians be 
punished for having been the agents in 
carrying out God's Providential Will? 

— Rambam in Hilchos Teshuvah 6:4 
deals with this question. He answers 
that God was not addressing the Egyp¬ 
tians when He uttered this decree, nor 
did He decree that any one person in 
particular should enslave the Jews. God 
was merely instructing Abraham as to 
the course of future history. Just as no 
one similarly has the right to be wicked 
because the Almighty has informed 
Moses that there will be wicked men 
among Israel, so, too, with the Egyp¬ 
tians: every Egyptian who oppressed 
and ill-treated the Israelites could have 
refrained from doing so had he not 
wished to hurt them. [Since he did 
perpetrate these acts, however, he is 
subject to punishment] (see comm. ad. 
loc. Ra'avad; cf. also Hirhurei Teshu¬ 
vah by Harav Gifter). *** 

— Ramban disagrees with the above, 
because the individual who takes the in¬ 
itiative to personally fulfill a king's 
general command, is deserving df the 
king's favor. [Therefore, the Egyptians 
who fulfilled God's decree should have 
been rewarded rather than punished.] 

He explains that the Egyptians were 
punished not for executing God's decree 
but for their overzealousness in carry¬ 
ing it out: It was not included in His 
decree that they should throw Jewish 
children into the Nile, for this was not 
'affliction' — it was murder. The same 
applies to the general severity and vigor 


which they displayed toward the 
Israelites ... 

This is the meaning of ’3JK ]i, :'I will 
bring ’hem to judgment [a word which 
implies careful consideration of their 
deeds prior to determining whether and 
how they should be punished] to deter¬ 
mine whether they complied with the 
decree, or if they increased the evil in¬ 
flicted on them'. . . . [Cf. Malbim .] 

Ramban continues: Understand well 
that a bandit who murders someone 
whose death has already been deter¬ 
mined on Rosh Hashanah will 
nevertheless be punished [for he was 
unaware of the divine decree, and was 
acting from his own motives]; if, 
however, one heard the decree from a 
prophet and fulfills it because he 
sincerely wishes to fulfill God's Will, 
then he is guiltless and is even con¬ 
sidered meritorious, as was the case 
with Jehu [see II Kings 10:30]. If, 
however, ne murders out of personal 
vindictiveness or hopes of gain, then, 
though God's plan was accomplished 
through him, he is guilty. This is ex¬ 
pressly stated with respect to Sancherev 
[see Isaiah 10:5, 6]. Pharaoh too, 
deserved punishment because he acted 
out of personal vindictiveness in enslav¬ 
ing the Israelites.] 

This is also the case with Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar, who, though the prophets 
unanimously called upon him and his 
people to destroy Jerusalem [see, e.g., 
Jeremiah 25:9; 32:28-29], and though 
the Chaldeans were aware that this 
was the command of God, never¬ 
theless they were all punished because 
Nebuchadnezzar had his own personal 
glory in mind [see Isaiah 14:13, 14; 
47:8], and because he added to the 
decree and overzealously perpetrated 
evil against Israel [see Isaiah 47:6.] 


1. Even had no Pharaoh arisen, Israel was destined to servitude, as God specifically foretold. 
Bunicji ni by mat pVabji?. good is brought through the worthy, D’a’’n ’i’ by n}im. while evil 
is brought through the guilty, [Pharaoh was chosen for this mission because he was wicked, 
and therefore he deserved punishment] (Semachos fl). 
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(The reader is directed to the Overview; 
M eshech Chochmah; Or HaChaim). 

(The translation of nbjn they shall serve, 
agrees with the interpretation of the word 
m-qjn, they shall serve them, in the previous 
verse. This follows Targum Y onassan and 
Ibn Ezra. Onkelos, however, consistent with 
his interpretation in the previous verse, 
renders jlna pnbs’ n, who will enslave them, 
as if the Hebrew implied the reading (nn^) 
nay’ h^n. (When lay is followed by nri? or 
any word preceded by the prepositional 
prefix — a changes the meaning of the verb 
tay. iworJc, from the intransitive to the 
causitive. Cf. for example. Lev. 25:39 Kb 
nay rnlay la nayn, do not cause him to 
serve as a bondservant; and Jeremiah 34:9 
(Radak).] 

Vina uJDia iK 2 r» p-nrwi — And 

* \ ; • i •• I -< - “i " : 

afterwards they shall leave with 
great possessions. 

I.e., with great wealth: the spoils 
of the Egyptians [Ex. 12:36] 
(Rashi). 

Their wealth could not possibly 
be considered payment for the years 
of bitter enslavement and countless 
deaths, pain, and suffering, in¬ 
flicted upon the Israelites by the 
Egyptians. Rather, what Abraham 
is being assured here is that when 
the time of redemption arrives, the 
awful past will not be recognizable 
in his descendants. They will leave 
Egypt not as pitiful slaves escaping 
from their master, but as a content 
nation which has amassed wealth 
and possessions (Da'as Sofrim). 

15 . Kinn nriKi — 

[And] as for you: you shall go [lit. 
'come'] to your ancestors [lit. 
' fathers '] in peace. 

A euphemism for death: You will 
go the way of all flesh in dignity 


(Ibn Ezra), and will not see all this 
[trial and tribulation] (Rashi). 

Ramban disagrees because 
Abraham himself was included in 
the nnj, sojourning: after Isaac's 
birth when the decree went into ef¬ 
fect, Abraham, too, was a stranger 
in Philistia [21:34], [And so he did 
ultimately see all this.] Rather, the 
intent of the verse is: Though I 
decree punishments of servitude 
and affliction-upon your children, 
you will not be punished. 

Mizrachi upholds Rashi's interpreta¬ 
tion by explaining that Rashi's com¬ 
ment, did not refer to the sojourning; 
the intent was merely that Abraham 
would not witness the slavery and op¬ 
pression. 

Cur Ary eh [as cited in comm, end of 
v. 13] explains that Abraham's sojourns 
are not in the same category as those of 
Isaac and his descendants. Even when 
Abraham was an alien in a strange land 
he was honored as a D’TjbK a 

" "J1 I 

Prince of Cod [23:6] and hence, ac¬ 
cording to Rashi our verse means: You 
will die peacefully, and not suffer alien 
status. 

Abraham asked God! 'Will I too 
experience this servitude?' — He 
answered: '[No], you will go to 
your fathers in peace' (Midrash). 
For though the sojourning will com¬ 
mence during your lifetime, you 
will not be enslaved; instead you 
will experience nothing but peace 
from all sides (Sechel Tov). 

It is possible that the word in 

this verse is really derived from the 
word rDK, desire — i.e. tppbN, your 
yearnings. The implication is: And you 
shall reach the zenith of your most lofty 
spiritual aspirations, amid spiritual 
tranquility (HaK'sav v'Hakaballah). 
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XV afterwards they shall leave with great possessions. — 
15-16 15 As for you: you shall go to your ancestors in peace; 

you shall be buried in a good old age . — 16 And the 
fourth generation shall return here, for the iniquity 


In the literal sense, with 
meaning your fathers, it is noted 
that the verse cannot be speaking of 
Abraham's physical interment 
alongside his ancestors: for he was 
entombed in Canaan, while his 
fathers were buried in 
Mesopotamia. [See 11:32: ' and 
Terach died in Charan'.] Our verse 
thus eloquently refers to his immor¬ 
tal soul which will return to the 
eternal abode of his fathers, in 
peace. 

Minchah Belulah suggests that 
our verse refers to the original 
ancestors of man, Adam and Eve 
who were entombed in the Cave of 
Machpelah. 

R as hi notes that though 
Abraham's father, Terach, was an 
idolator, the verse still speaks of 
Abraham 'returning ' to him! This 
proves that Terach i*epented his 
idolatry and returned to God [see 
comm, to 11:27; 11:32.] 

(The translation, os for you, follows the 
cantillation which places a t'vir beneath 
nriKi, setting off the word and emphasizing 
it. 1 have followed this emphatic translation 
for similar pronouns throughout. Compare, 
for example 6:17: ‘•jki, as for me; 6:21: nnjjl, 
as for you.] 

rrjiu napn — You shall be 

buried in a good old age. 

A Scriptural idiom meaning: 
spared from all suffering (R' 
Meyuchas). 

By this promise, God announced 
to him that Ishmael would repent in 
Abraham's lifetime, and that [his 
grandchild] Esau would not go on 


the wicked path in his lifetime. To 
prevent Abraham from witnessing 
Esau's evil conduct, however, 
Abraham died five years earlier 
than he normally would have, 
because on the very day Abraham 
died Esau rebelled [and had 
Abraham lived, he would have 
witnessed it] ( Rashi). 

[This is based on the Midrash which 
notes that Abraham was destined to live 
180 years like his son Isaac, but that 
God withheld five years of Abraham's 
life in anticipation of Esau's sins, as 
God said, I promised Abraham, you 
shall be buried in a good old age . Is it a 
good old age when he sees his grandson 
commit adultery and murder? Better let 
him die in peace!] 

16. nan nitf? 'Jpxi ini — And the 
fourth generation shall return here. 

I.e. the fourth generation after 
the beginning of the Egyptian exile 
will return nan, here — to Canaan 
where this prophecy took place [as 
implied in v. 7 to give you this land 
as an inheritance]. So it happened: 
Jacob [who is not counted because 
he was of extremely advanced age 
and remained in Egypt but a short 
time ( Chizkuni ; Mizrachi)] 
descended to Egypt. Judah, Perez, 
and Chezron, three successive 
generations, were in Egypt, and 
Caleb [whose father Yefuneh is 
identified in Sotah lib as Chezron] 
of the fourth generation was among 
those who entered the Promised 
Land (Rashi). 

Others compute the four genera¬ 
tions from Kehath [son of Levi] 
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from whose time the actual Egyp¬ 
tian servitude began, because, as 
pointed out earlier, the servitude did 
not begin until after the death of the 
Tribes [i.e. Jacob's son's.] The three 
generations involved in the Egyp¬ 
tian Bondage are thus: Kehath, 
Amram, Moses. The fourth genera¬ 
tion (i.e. the children of Moses) 
returned to the Promised Land, as 
foretold here. 

Ramban disagrees with Rashi's in¬ 
terpretation [since as Tur points out, 
there seems to be no logical way to ar¬ 
rive at a total of exactly four genera¬ 
tions. If alien status in other lands is to 
be included, than the Patriarchs would 
swell the total to seven. If it begins with 
the last of those who descended to 
Egypt, then only Chezron (who 
descended with Jacob) and Caleb would 
be counted. Tur answers, however, that 
the computation begins with Jacob's 
sons because Jacob was the prime exile 
and the count of four begins from him 
onward .] 

Ramban suggests an entirely dif¬ 
ferent interpretation. The fourth 
generations are not Israelite, but 
Emorite. By the time of the fourth 
generation, the allotted quota of Emorite 
sin will be full, for from the day their 
expulsion was decreed he allowed the 
Emorites an extension of time in the 
manner of His □’aa by nlax ]1j; ipa 
wfrb mya-i by) D'tfbtf by, visiting the 
iniquities of the fathers upon the sons , 
upon the third [generation] and upon 
the fourth [generation ] of those that 
hate Me (Exodus 20:5) ,[i.e.. He permits 
three generations to continue in sin. If 
they persist after that, they are incor¬ 
rigible, and He metes out their due 
punishment. (See comm, there).] Had 
the Emorites repented their iniquities 
God would not have brought about 
their utter destruction. Instead, they 


would have become bondservants, or 
they might have migrated elsewhere. 

Tur cites an interpretation that nil 
encompasses three generations — 
grandfather, father, and son — with the 
computation beginning from Abraham. 
Thus the three 'generations' are: (1) 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; (2) Judah, 
Peretz, and Chetzron; (3) Ram, 
Aminadav, and Nachshon. His son 
Shalmon was the beginning of the 
fourth generation, and he was among 
those who entered the Promised Land. 

According to R' Meyuchas the 
implication is 'the fourth generation 
after your death will return here' — Levi 
was born after Abraham's death, and 
Moses' generation was the fourth from 
Levi. Moses' generation would have 
entered Eretz Israel had their sin in the 
wilderness not prevented them from do¬ 
ing so. 

Or HaChaim gives a new interpreta¬ 
tion. Two distinct terms are given in the 
verse — one for the end of the exile and 
the other for the entry to the Land. The 
exile would last no longer than 400 
years. The time of entry into the Land, 
however, would be more flexible — the 
fourth generation — and it would be 
sooner or later within the lifetime of 
that generation, depending on the 
degree of its righteousness. The 'four 
generations' begin from the time the 
Egyptian servitude was imposed which 
was after the death of Jacob's twelve 
sons. Thus, the four are Perez, Chezron, 
Caleb, and Caleb's children. [Although 
Caleb entered the Land, he is not 
counted because the rest of his genera¬ 
tion died in the wilderness.] The verse 
continues that the sins of the Emorites 
are also a determining factor. Had Israel 
been perfect in its righteousness, then 
the Emorites would have had to make 
way for them. However, since Israel 
sinned and could not be considered 
perfect, a different measuring rod was 
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XV of the Emorites shall not yet be full until then .' 


17 17 So it happened: 


required. Israel was better than the 
Emorites, but not perfect. Therefore, 
the entry into the Land was delayed un¬ 
til the Emorite's alloted measure of sin 
will be compteted. 

n^.Tiy nta#n nby kS 13 — For 
the iniquity of the Emorite shall not 
[lit. 'is not'] yet be full until then 
[lit. 'until now,' following R' 
Meyuchos; cf. Deut. 12:9]. 

That is, until that time they will 
not yet be sufficiently iniquitous to 
deserve expulsion, and God does 
not punish a nation until its 
measure is full [cf. Isaiah 27:8] 
(Rashi). 

... And there is no suffering 
without iniquity [ Shabbos 55a] (Ibn 
Caspi). 

Radak explains: The time for punish¬ 
ment of the Emorite iniquity has not yet 
arrived because God is patient in meting 
out punishment to the wicked: every¬ 
one receives his due punishment at a 
time and in a manner predetermined by 
God and known only to Him. The pun¬ 
ishment for py, iniquity, is also termed 
py as in 4:13: My punishment [’’pjj] 
is too great to be borne [see Ibn Ezra 
cited in cornrri. ad. Ioc. p. 154], just as 
the punishment for nKt-Mi, sin, is termed 
ni<un as in Zechariah 14:19: nKpn 
the punishment of Egypt. 

[Thus, transfer of the Land to 
Abraham's descendants will not be a 
deprivation to its legitimate owners, as 
the former owners will have lost their 
claim through their sins. God is the 
Master of the Universe, and He allows a 
people to keep its land or He takes it 
from them according to moral principles 
established by Him. (See comm, of 
Ramban to 1:1).] 

The Emorite represents all the 
Canaanite nations. It is singled out 


the sun set, and it was very 


because it was the most powerful of 
them all, being described as tall as 
cedars [Amos 2:9] (Ibn Ezra). 

The Israelites would not be able 
to overpower them until the time 
was ripe. Moreover, the Emorites 
were captured first, and their ter¬ 
ritory was the first one conquered 
(Ramban). 

This is the crux of the entire 
prophecy: The Promised Land will 
not be given now, but to the fourth 
generation because only by then 
will the iniquity of the Amorites 
have reached sufficient dimension 
to warrant their expulsion from the 
Land. Another reason why God 
specified the Emorites is because 
Abraham then dwelled in the ter¬ 
ritory of Mamre, an Emorite 
(Chizkuni; Hoffmann). 

Da'as Soferim makes an in¬ 
teresting point: Though their dis¬ 
position made it clear that their 
measure would continue to fill up, 
with the result that they would lose 
their title to the Land, nevertheless 
this does not suggest that a war 
with them was inevitable. Before 
the Israelites entered Erefz Yisrael, 
they made peace overtures to the in¬ 
habitants [cf. Rambam, Hit. 
Melachim 6:1.] Had they accepted, 
the Canaanites would have 
remained in the Land together with 
Israel on the condition that they 
would accept the seven command¬ 
ments enjoined upon the descen¬ 
dants of Noah. 

17. The Ratification of the 
Covenant 

njjq , rp] — So [lit. 'and'] it 

happened: the sun set 
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The word ’rni is not the predicate of 
V^pl^n, the sun, for this would require 
the fem. form 'nn] since ufyjlfc* is a fem. 

I M 

noun (Mizrachi). Therefore, vrn is to be 
interpreted as a separate clause, with the 
missing predicate being implied: Tin 
nj 151 , and this thing happened. The 
same syntactical construction occurs in 
42:35 and in // Kings 13:21 ... 

The verb nK^ [set], is accented on the 
first syllable, 3, indicating that it is in 
past tense: the sun already set. Had the 
accent been on the second syllable, it 
would indicate the present tense: the 
sun was in the process of setting, a 
translation clearly not possible here 
because the process of the sun being 
about to set was already described in v. 
12 . Consequently, the events in this 
verse occurred after it was already dark. 
This rule that the tense of two-letter 
verbs is determined by the placement of 
the accent is a firm grammatical princi¬ 
ple. Cf. returned, in Ruth 1:15; 

HK3, is coming, further 29:6; and 
would return, in Esther 2:14 (Rashi). 

rpn nybjn — [And] it was very dark . 

The word signifies thick dark¬ 
ness. It is found nowhere else in 
Scriptures except for three times in 
Ezekiel [12:6, 7, 12]. The darkness 
was so all-enveloping that even the 
light of the stars was not visible 
(Ibn Ezra; Yohel Or). 

Wk T>3bi nan narn — Behold 
there was a smoky furnace and a 
torch of fire. 

A vision symbolic of the Divine 
Presence (Rashi to v. 10). 

The smoking furnace also sym¬ 


bolized Gehinnom into which the 
Four Kingdoms would descend 
(Rashi, here). 

All of this occurred during Ab¬ 
raham's prophetic slumber (Moreh 
Nevuchim 1:21)... 

He envisioned these things. The 
smoke [which rose up into the thick 
darkness (Radak)} was the 'Cloud 
and thick darkness' which appeared 
at the revelation of the Torah; and 
the torch in its midst was 'the fire' 
which appeared at Sinai [see Exod. 
19:IS; Deut. 5:4). 

nbi<n onjin pa lay — Which 
passed between these pieces. 

— In ratification of the Covenant 
(Rashi v. 10). 

As pointed out above, Abraham 
did not pass through because he un¬ 
dertook no obligation under the 
terms of this Covenant. It was God 
Who was obligated under this 
Covenant regarding the gift of the 
Land, and, as such. He caused His 
Presence, symbolized by the fire, to 
pass through and conclude the 
Covenant (Nimukei Rashi; Ralbag; 
Abarbanel). 

Thus, the Divine Glory passed 
through the parts of the offerings. 
This constituted ratification of the 
eternal covenant with Abraham. 
The following verse refers to this 
divinely executed ratification. One 
well-versed in the mysteries of the 
Torah will understand the implica¬ 
tions of the foregoing (Ramban). 
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XV dark. Behold there was a smoky furnace and a torch 
18 of fire which passed between these pieces. 18 On that 

day HASHEM made a covenant with Abram, saying f 
'To your descendants have l given this land , from the 


According to Malbim, the 
culmination of this vision was that 
the fire consumed the pieces, caus¬ 
ing their smoke to ascend to 
heaven; or according to Hirsch that 
the pieces joined together, but these 
interpretations are apparently not 
shared by other commentators.] 
Our verse uses the word O’nja, 
pieces, instead of onjp, carcasses, 
as in v. 11. The use of the more 
respectful word in our verse is in 
deference to the Shechinah which 
passed between the pieces. (Ral- 
bag). 


18. [Thus, in culmination of all of 
the above]... 

nns onziK n* 'n rns Kinn di*3 
nnKb — On that day HASHEM made 
a covenant with Abram, saying. 

— I.e., the everlasting Covenant 
between God and Abraham was 
ratified by the events that occurred 
on that day: the visions, the divi¬ 
sion of the animals, the passing 
through of the Divine Presence and 
His promise (Radak ; Akeidas 
Yitzchak). 

[On the significance of the use of 
the word saying, in this con¬ 
text, see comm, to that word in 
verses 1 and 4.] 

nttfn yhkh rm ’nn; — To 

your descendants [lit. 'seed'] have / 
given this land. 

Scripture often uses the past 
tense in place of the future or pre¬ 
sent, as in 23.13: nityn t]p3 ’nri}, I 


give [lit. 7 gave'] you money for the 
field (R' Meyuchas). 

Rashi comments that the past 
tense is used here [besides its 
idiomatic orrectness], because the 
promise of the Holy One, Blessed be 
He, is as reliable as if it were an ac¬ 
complished fact. 

Ramban [who, it must be remembered, 
views the narratives in Lech Lecha as being in 
correct chronological order, in contrast with 
the Seder Otam chronology which holds that 
the Covenant Between the Parts in this 
chapter occurred before the departure from 
Charan related in 12:1], comments that the 
promise of the Land was given to Abraham 
several times, each of them necessary. When 
he originally entered the country God told 
him [12:7]: To your seed will / give this 
Land, a pledge which included only the ter¬ 
ritory which he had traversed up to then, viz. 
Shechem. When his merits increased, God 
bestowed the additional promise [13:14-15]: 
Lift up your eyes ... All the land which you 
see — i.e., in every direction which you see — 
to you will l give it, and your seed forever. 
This promise was more comprehensive, and 
also added and to your seed forever, and that 
his seed would increase as the dust of the 
earth. In our chapter, God defines the boun¬ 
daries of the Land [next verse], mentioning 
the ten nations [which presently occupied the 
Land and would be displaced, (verses 19-21)] 
and further made an irrevocable Covenant 
with him that he could not be abrogated 
through sin. When, He repeated the promise 
on the occasion of Abraham's circumcision 
for the final time, He added the words [17:8] 
'for a possession forever', which meant that 
even if they were to be exiled, they would 
return and inherit it. 

Thus, the first two instances are in the 
future tense. The promise during the Cove¬ 
nant, refers to a gift already given and is in 
past tense. At the circumcision, the promise 
involved a future return to the Land follow¬ 
ing exile; it is accordingly in future tense. 
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— From f/ie riuer of Egypt to the 
great river, the Euphrates River. 

The river of Egypt is variously 
explained as referring to either the 
Nile (so Rashi to Josh. 13:3), or, ac¬ 
cording to most commentators, 
(e.g., Rav Saadiah Gaon, Ihn Ezra, 
Abarbanel etc.), to any*? bm, the 
Brook of Egypt, mentioned as 
Israel's ideal southern border in 
Num. 34:5, and Josh. 15:4. It is 
identified with Shichor, now 
known as Wady el-Aris (Caftor 
Vaferach; Hoffmann). 

The Euphrates, because it is as¬ 
sociated with Eretz Yisrael, is called 
great' although it was the last- 
mentioned of the rivers that issue 
forth from Eden [see on 2:14.]. 
Thus, goes the popular proverb 
[Shevuos 47b): 'A king's servant is 
[also] a king; attach yourself to a 
captain and people will bow down 
to you' [i.e. proximity to the great 
makes one great; hence the 
Euphrates is called 'great' only 
because it borders on Eretz Yisrael] 
(Rashi). 

This frontier was, in fact, reached 
only during the days of David and 
Solomon [see I Kings 5:14; 8:65] 
but it was always considered the 
ideal border as in Isaiah 27:12; 
Zech. 9:10; Psalms 72:8. 

19“21. [The ten nations of 
Canaan]: 

The following are the inhabitants 


of Canaan who will one day yield 
their territory to the descendants of 
Abraham. 

Rashi notes that although ten na¬ 
tions are mentioned here, God gave 
Israel the territory only of seven 
[Deuf. 7:1]. The other three: Edom, 
Moab, and Ammon (identified 
respectively with the Kenites, 
Kenizzites, and Kadmonites in our 
verse), will become Israel's posses¬ 
sion only in the future [see Isaiah 
11:14]. 

[To the verse ( Deut . 12:20): 
When HASHEM your God shall 
enlarge your border as He has 
promised you, the Sifri comments 
that this refers to the promise in our 
verse of the territory of the Kenites, 
Kenizzites, and Kadmonites...] 

19. ijbnsn ntci TaprrnKi ’rpn-riK 

m !■ mm mm m ' I t ■ w f 1 * ■ \ 

— The Kennites, the Kenizzites, and 
the Kadmonites — identified with 
Edom, Moab, and Ammon [see 
above] (Rashi). 

This is based on the Sages in the 
Midrash. Other opinions in the 
Midrash identify these with: 
Arabia, the Shalamite, and the 
Nabatean; the Damascus region, 
Asia Minor, and Apamea; or Asia 
Minor, Thrace, and Carthage. 

20. nio nnsn ruo vinn nw 

■ r • r ■ ■ I ■ ■ mm mm • 

□’KEnn — The Hittites, the Periz - 
zites, and the Rephaim. 

On Heth, son of Canaan, cf. 
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XIV 

21-22 

XVI 

1 


river of Egypt to the great river, the Euphrates River: 

19 the Kennites, the Kenizzites, and the Kadmonites; 

20 the Hittites, the Perizzites and the Rephaim; 21 the 
Emorites , the Canaanites, the Girgashites and the 
Jebusites. 

1 Now Sarai, Abram's wife, had borne him no 


10:15. The Perizzites are mentioned 
in 13:7. 

The Rephaim are mentioned in 
14:5. Rashi identifies it with the 
land of Og [King of Bashan], which 
the verse clearly identifies with 
Rephaim [cf. Deut. 3:13]. 

According to the Midrash, the 
Rephaim are mentioned here in¬ 
stead of the Hivvites. The names are 
used interchangeably. 


21 . nt<i ’jyjarrnKi ntaKn-nKi 
’on’Pi rwi ’tfaian — The Emorites, 

r ■ V! T | ■ " 

the Canaanite, the Girgashites, and 
the Jebusites . 

For Emorites, Girgashites and 
Jebusites, see 10:16. For Canaanite 


see 10:7. 

[The Midrash sums up with a 
note on the association of this verse 
with the next, which might also ex¬ 
plain why the above verses of the 
Covenant Between the Parts ,were 
placed here even though, according 
to the Sages, they are not in correct 


chronological sequence]: 

The Holy One, Blessed be He, 
originally contemplated giving 
Israel possession of ten peoples, but 
He gave them only seven... Edom, 
Moab, and Ammon being the three 
nations that were not given them in 
this world... But in the days of the 
Messiah they shall once again 
belong to Israel [i.e. as though they 
had already belonged to Israel in ac¬ 
cord with God's promise] in fulfill¬ 
ment of God's promise. Now, He 
has given them but seven... 

Rav Yitzchak said: The swine 
grazes with ten of its young, 
whereas the sheep does not graze 
even with one. [This is proverbial: 
The unclean swine is always sur¬ 
rounded by a large litter of its off¬ 
spring, whereas the clean sheep is 
alone.] Thus, all the above ten na¬ 
tions were promised to Israel, yet 
[next verse]: Kb disk n#K ntjn 
lb nib’, Sarai, Abram's wife had 
borne him no children. . . 


XVI 


<+$ The Birth of Ishmael 

1. ib mb’ Kb didk ntfK ’itoi — 

T : T T : “ ■ » ! 

Now, [lit. 'and'] Sarai, Abram's 
wife, had borne him no children. 

As it is written [11:30]: And 
Sarai remained barren, she had no 
child (Radak). 


Rav Yehudah said: the Torah 
emphasizes 'she had borne him no 
child': she bore no children to 
Abraham, but would have borne had 
she been married to another. Rav 
Nechemiah said: Neither to him nor to 
anyone else ... How then is to him to be 
interpreted? — Read nbi lb nib’ Kb had 
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not borne to him and to her [i.e. this in¬ 
terpretation reads the verse as if there 
were no punctuation separating rib], 
and to her, from the first clause]. The 
implication would thus be that her bar¬ 
renness was not related exclusively to 
Abraham (Midrash). 

In Abraham's plaintive cry 
[15:2]: 'b jnn n)p, 'What can You 
give me seeing that / am childless?' 
we see how deeply Abraham felt his 
childlessness ... Abraham's desire 
for children transcended that of the 
common childless person. His mis¬ 
sion was to bring God's teaching to 
man for all time — how could he do 
this if he had no heir? Sarai's hurt, 
too, ran deep. Her role as Abram's 
true partner in every phase of their 
life's mission is stressed by our 
verse's emphasis on her as nu>K 
Abram's wife. But, as the 
verse implies, though she was his 
wife she had not yet carried out the 
highest obligation of her mission — 
she had borne him no children 
(Hirsch). 

According to Malbim, whenever the 
subject precedes the predicate, as in our 
verse [where Sarai precedes had borne), 
Scripture draws attention to a contrast 
with the foregoing. The verse means to 
emphasize that despite God's promise to 


Abraham of the above, nevertheless, 
Sarai had still not borne him a child. 
[See Midrash, end of previous verse. 
For this interpretation of the subject 
predicate sequence, see comm, to 14:18, 
s.v. toyln . . . ’•obni. Accordingly 
the translation here should perhaps be 
'But Sarai, Abram's wife, etc.'] 111 

nan rmtfi nn^n nns# nbi — She 

tv r : ■ t : ■ t; 

had [lit. ‘and to her there was'] an 
Egyptian maidservant, whose name 
was Hagar. 

She was a daughter of Pharaoh. 
When he saw the miracles that were 
wrought on behalf of Sarah [when 
she was in Egypt with Abraham; 
12:17), he gave Hagar to Sarah, say¬ 
ing: 'Better that she be a servant in 
their house, than a lady in mine' 
(Midrash; Rashi). 

[See comm, to 12:16 and footnote 
there.) 

2. mbn 'n -onary Krnarr — Look, 
now, HASHEM has restrained me 
from bearing. 

God has kept me from achieving 
that for which he gives women their 
unique capacity — giving birth 
(Hirsch). 

Sarah thus realized from Whom 
her misfortune derived (Midrash). 
And she also realized that it was 


1. Malbim continues that it was God's plan that Ishmael must be born before Isaac and that 
he be born to Hagar rather than to Sarai. Like silver from which all impurities are removed 
before it is put to its ultimate use, all but the holiest, most spiritual forces had to be removed 
from Abraham before he could beget Isaac. And Sarai, although she could have given birth 
with another husband (see Midrash above), was restrained from conceiving with Abraham 
until he had reached a state of complete spirituality. Therefore, Abraham married the Egyp¬ 
tian Hagar. Into Ishmael went any spiritual impurities that were in Abraham's makeup. Thus 
purified, and at an advanced age when earthly lust was gone and birth could be only a heaven¬ 
ly gift, Abraham and Sarah produced Isaac. 
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XVI children. She had an Egyptian maidservant whose 
2 name was Hagar. 2 And Sarai said to Abram, 'See, 

now, HASHEM has restrained me from bearing. 
Consort, now, with my maidservant, perhaps / will 
be built up through her/ And Abram heeded the 


from her — and not from Abraham 
— that a child had been withheld 
(Midrash HaGadol). For she was 
obviously aware of the promises of 
descendants that had been given her 
husband and was apprehensive that 
she was the obstacle to their fulfill¬ 
ment (Aharhanel). 

[She said to Abraham]: 'Al¬ 
though He promised you offspring, 
He did not say it would issue from 
me' (Sforno). 

The meaning of K2, now, is: Still 
after all these years in Canaan (lbn 
Caspi). 

According to Chida [in Chomas 
Anach] the significance of now, 
is that now HaSHEM has restrained 
me from bearing. But the condition 
will not last forever: eventually I 
will bear. 

■»nnpu/ hx Krxla — Consort [lit. 
'come' [Scripture commonly uses 
this delicate expression for marital 
intimacy (Ibn Janach)] now with 
[lit. ’to '] my maidservant.^ 

Sarai was apprehensive that in 
light of her barrenness, Abraham 
might take another wife. She 
therefore suggested that he consort 
with her personal maidservant 
Hagar (Abarbanel) ... 


nitpn ’Sik — Perhaps / will be 
built up through her. 

I.e. in reward for bringing a rival 
into my own house [God will have 
compassion upon me, (Bereishis 
Zuta; Mizrachi) and] I myself will 
havechildren. A childless person is 
considered as dead and demolished. 
As dead, for Rachel said to Jacob: 
[30:1]: Give me children, or else / 
am dead. As though demolished, for 
Sarah said, perhaps / will be built 
up through her, and one builds up 
only that which is already 
demolished (Midrash; Rashi). 

Most commentators, however, 
interpret rr^K, lit. be built up, as a 
play on the word son, and 
render: perhaps l will obtain a son 
through her (Bereishis Zuta; Ram- 
bam to Mishnayos Nazir 2; Ibn 
Ezra). The word through her thus 
has a more literal connotation: 

Rachel expressed a similar desire 
(see 30:3) ... For in ancient times, 
the servant bore and the mistress 
reared the child which was then ac¬ 
counted to the latter (Sechel Tov). 
Radak explains that a child is called 
building block, of the family edifice. 
By bringing children into the world, 
parents continue the task of building 
the eternal 'house' of the family and na- 


1. King Solomon declared [Prou. 30:21): For three things the earth shudders, there are four it 
cannot tolerate: a slave who has become a king; a fool when he is filled with food; an unloved 
woman when she gets a husband; and a handmaid that is heir to her mistress. And yet. here 
the mistress gives her domain to her handmaid! 

This emphasizes the righteousness of Sarah who did not consider her own feelings at all but 
acted solely for the sake of Heaven (Midrash HaGadol). 
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tion. Childless parents, however, are 
unable to contribute tothe building. 
Unable to conceive, Sarah still wished to 
have a share in building the House of 
Abraham. This she hoped to do by rais¬ 
ing the son of her servant (Hirsch). 

Sarah poured forth her soul in 
devising this desperate plan by 
which she would give her maidser¬ 
vant to her husband in marriage. 
She had hoped that God, Whose 
compassion is on ajl His handi¬ 
works, would feel compassion for 
her, and give her a son of her own. 
Similarly, He would later be mer¬ 
ciful to Leah as it is written [29:31]: 
And when HASHEM saw that Leah 
was hated, He opened her womb 
(Ibn Caspi). 

nip SipS D12K yntP’i — And Abram 

T T I T : ■ - - - 

heeded the voice of Sarai — i.e., the 
voice of the Holy [prophetic] Spirit 
within her (Midrash; Rashi). 

The Torah does not say simply 
]3 and he did so. Rather it 

emphasizes that he heeded the voice 
of Sarah. This indicates that despite 
his own deep longing for children, 
Abraham acted only with Sarah's 
permission. Even now his intention 
was not that he be 'built up' from 
Hagar, or that his offspring be from 
her. He acted only to carry out 
Sarah's wishes that she be 'built up' 
through Hagar, that she find 
satisfaction in her handmaid's 
children, or that she should merit 
her own children because of her un¬ 
selfish act as explained above 
(Ramban). 


Sforno further emphasizes that 
Abraham's compliance is so 
described because Abraham com¬ 
plied only out of a conviction that 
Sarah's suggestion was right; not 
because he wanted to consort with 
other women. 

Tt is clear to me that whenever the 
Torah uses the phrase Sip ny’pii/ 
heeding a voice, attached to the pre¬ 
position b, fo, the inference is that 
the advice was agreeable to the listener' 
[apparently, without the b, as in yntpn 
bip the phrase would imply a begrudg¬ 
ing acquiescense to the other's wish] 
(Malbim). 

3. nn fin d 13N ntfK nto npm 

T T T : “ - T r- ■ - 

nnnDU> nnyan- So [lit .'and'] Sarai, 
Abram's wife, took Hagar the 
Egyptian, her maidservant 

The Midrash perceives took to 
indicate not a physical taking, but 
that she pursuaded her with words: 
'Fortunate are you to be united to so 
holy a man!' she urged (Rashi; Gur 
Aryeh). [Cf. took in 12:5.] 

According to Ramban, 'took' 
here implies that Abraham did not 
rush into the matter but waited until 
Sarai herself took Hagar and 
brought her to him. 

Sarah did not free Hagar by this 
marriage; she still remained nnnatp, 
her maidservant — her personal 
property (Malbim; Or HaChaim). 

ynto DnpK npipb ypra 

— After Abram lived in the land of 
Canaan ten years [lit. 'at the end of 
ten years to the dwelling of Abram 
in the land of Canaan.'] 
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XVI voice of Sarai. 

3_4 3 So Sarai, Abram's wife, took Hagar the Egyptian 

her maidservant — after Abram lived in the Land of 
Canaan ten years — and gave her to Abram her hus¬ 
band , to him as a wife. 4 He consorted with Hagar 


[As frequently pointed out 
earlier, the Torah is not a history 
book and tells us only what is 
necessary to convey the sense of the 
narrative. Hence every seemingly 
superfluous word must be 
measured to elicit the message em¬ 
bodied in its inclusion.] This 
seemingly gratuitous chronological 
detail is given to suggest the 
halachah that if a .man spent ten 
childless years with his wife, he 
must remarry, for perhaps he is not 
destined to be built up [i.e., have 
children] by her (Yevamos 64a cited 
by Rashi; Ibn Ezra). 

Rashi adds that in the land of 
Canaan is emphasized because their 
married years prior to coming to 
Canaan are not considered because 
God's promise of offspring, ex¬ 
pressed in the phrase [12:2]: and / 
will make of you a great nation, was 
intended to be fulfilled only after he 
entered Eretz Yisrael. 

Ramban disagrees, because Rashi’s 
reasoning would imply that only in the 
case of Abraham to whom a specific 
promise was made were the years out¬ 
side the Land not reckoned. In fact, 
however, the Talmud Yevamos 64a 
clearly applies this principle universally 
and exempts the years that every hus¬ 
band and wife live outside of Eretz 
Yisrael from this total. Some, however, 
have misinterpreted this law to apply 
only to a couple living in Eretz Yisrael 
This, however, is not the case, for the 
law does apply to those living outside of 
Eretz Yisrael; clearly a man who lives 
outside of Eretz Yisrael for ten years 


without children must divorce his wife 
and remarry, for if they have not 
merited children by then, he will never 
be 'built' through her [see Novellae of 
Ramban to Yevamos loc. cit.] 

The intent of the exemption is, 
rather, that if a couple lived outside of 
the Land and then moved to Eretz 
Yisrael, then the years they lived out¬ 
side the Land are disregarded and a new 
ten-year period is begun, for perhaps 
the merit of the Land will enable them to 
build a family (Ramban). 

[See Even HaEzer 154:10 and com¬ 
mentators for the application and many 
exceptions to the halacha.] 

Thus, from the time they entered the 
Land, they waited an additonal ten 
years, for they had hoped that there 
God would bless him with a son as He 
promised. When Sarah saw that she was 
already old, she despaired of being able 
to conceive, and she gave Abraham her 
maidservant as described above 
(Radak). 

nWxb lb 01 : 3 Kb nn'N mm— 

t - : t t:-: t I *- - ■ 

And [she] gave her to Abram her 
husband to him as a wife. 

lb, to him — and to no other [i.e., 
she remained Sarah's personal 
property and Abraham had no right 
either to free her or give her to 
another — he was permitted only to 
benefit from her productivity 
(Malbim)]; n#Kb, as a wife — and 
not as a concubine (Midrash). 

The earlier verse refers to Sarah 
as disk nt£>K, Abram's wife 
[although we are already well aware 
of this fact]; similarly our verse 
refers to Abram as ni^’K, her hus- 
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band. This implies that Sarah did 
not despair even now of having 
children with him, and they still 
remained as husband and wife. 

Nevertheless, she gave Hagar to 
him numb, i.e., with the full status 
of a wife, and not merely as a con¬ 
cubine. All this reflects Sarah's 
ethical conduct and the 

righteousness she showed her hus¬ 
band (Ramban). 

[However see Ramban to v. 11 
where he explains that Hagar lacked 
the courage to give the name 

Ishmael to her future son 'because 
she was a concubine'. It would seem 
that Hagar, by her later conduct, 
forfeited the privilege of being 

treated as if she were a wife of equal 
status with Sarah.] 

4. -inrn "un k3*i — [ And] he 
consorted with [lit. 'to'] Hagar and 
she conceived. 

From the first intimacy (Midrash; 
Rashi). 

Otherwise why did the Torah men¬ 
tion and he consorted with Hagar. It 
should have said simply, And she gave 
her to Abram her husband as his wife, 
and she conceived as it says concerning 


Zilpah [30:9-10]: And Leah ... took 
Zilpah her maid and gave her to Jacob 
as a wife, and Zilpah, Leah's maid bore 
(Mizrachi). 

The Midrash notes that this concep¬ 
tion was unusual, because there is a 
Rabbinic dictum that 'a woman never 
conceives from the first intimacy,' the 
only other exceptions being Lot's 
daughters who (19:36): came to be with 
child by their father [Tamar in 38:18, 
and Leah ] the circumstances there being 
unique (see Overview to Ruth, 
ArtScroIl ed.).w 

Heidenheim observes that the Rabbis' 
comment that Hagar conceived from the first 
intimacy is based neither on tradition nor 
prophecy, but from the simple meaning of 
the text. They derived this interpretation 
from the Masoretic punctuation 
ffrop',- cantillation)] according to which 
most verses should be interpreted, and 
without which the commentator would be 
groping in the darkness.' Our Sages searched 
and found that in other appearances of the 
phrase “inn] n il ?K xbn and he consorted with 
her and she conceived, the Torah divided 
the continuity of the phrase either with a 
pause in punctuation or by ending one verse 
with the phrase and he consorted with her, 
and beginning a new verse with the words 
and she conceived. Such is the case, for ex¬ 
ample, when the Torah relates Bilhah's 
pregnancy [see 30:4-5], In our verse, 
however, there is no break in the continuity. 


1. Rav Chaninah ben Pazzi remarked: Thorns are neither tended nor sown, yet they spring 
up on their own; whereas so much pain and toil are required before wheat can be made to 
grow! (Thus, Hagar conceived immediately, but Sarah underwent much anguish before she 
conceived.) 

Why were the matriarchs barren for so long? 

(a) — Because the Holy One, Blessed be He, yearned for their prayers, as it says [Song of Songs 
2:14j ni? ny’tqtpn, let Me hear your voice [in supplication; see ArtScroIl ed. p. 111:12); 

(b) — So that they might depend upon their husbands; 

(c) — So that they might spend the greater part of their lives free from subjugation to their 
neighbors i.e., [The 400 years of alien status (15:13) which began with the birth of Isaac. Had 
the Matriarchs given birth earlier, they would have anguished at the sight of their children as 
strangers for a longer period of their lives (Maharzu; see Radal).] 

(d) — So that they might preserve their youthful grace longer ... For the entire ninety years 
that Sarah did not bear children, she was like a bride in her canopy (Midrash). 
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XVI and she conceived; and when she saw that she had 
5 conceived , her mistress was lowered in her esteem. 

5 So Sarai said to Abram, 'The outrage against me is 


thus indicating that the consorting and con¬ 
ceiving followed immediately one upon the 
other. [Regarding Tamar, who also conceived 
after one intimacy with Judah (36:18), the 
verse is structured like ours.] Rasfoi in his 
wisdom, cited the entire phrase "qn bti, Kin 
“inm he consorted with Hagar and she con¬ 
ceived in introducing his commentary [rather 
than beginning only with ton}, ond she con¬ 
ceived] to intimate that he bases his exposi¬ 
tion on the flow of the entire phrase as a unit. 

rr»ryn nmna bpm — Her mistress 

t v i t : * r ■■ ■ 

was lowered in her esteem [lit. ' her 
mistress became light in her eyes.'] 

She would boast to the ladies who 
would come to visit; Sarai is not the 
same inwardly as she appears to be 
outwardly. She cannot be as 
righteous as she seems, for so many 
years passed without her having 
children, whereas I conceived after 
one union l(Rashi). 

She would also boast that all the 
promises made to Abraham would 
be realized only through her and her 
child, for it was only with her that 
Abraham would ever have children 
(Midrash HaCodol). 

Hagar acted contemptuously 
toward Sarah [who is clearly 
defined as still being nrna}, her 
mistress) because now it became 
manifestly obvious that it was 
Sarah and not Abraham who was 
barren. Now that Abraham's seed 
for posterity was through her, she 
felt that her status was no longer 
subservient to Sarah (Radak). 

Thus, the commentators point 
out the contrast between the sting¬ 


ing mockery of the rival drunk with 
success and the righteous Sarah 
who in devotion to her husband 
made the enormous sacrifice of in¬ 
troducing this rival — as a wife of 
full status — into her home. 

5. d^k br* nty — So [lit. 

'and'] Sarai said to Abram. 

She could no longer contain 
herself in the face of Hagar's 
haughtiness, but she reasoned to 
herself: 'Shall I lower myself to this 
woman's level and argue with her? 
No; I will argue the matter with her 
master!' (Midrash). 

yby ’pipC] — The outrage against me 
is due to you! [lit. 'my violence; (my 
robbery) is upon you."] 

[The translation, the outrage 
against me, in the sense of the 
wrong perpetrated upon me, rather 
than the equally possible translation 
my outrage — i.e., the wrong I com¬ 
mit — follows Rashi)-. 

Sarah said: I hold you responsi¬ 
ble for my hurt, because when you 
prayed for a child and said [15:2] 
'What can You give me seeing that / 
go childless?' [and ibid. v. 3: 'You 
have not given me any offspring'], 
you prayed only for yourself; 
therefore God gives a child to you, 
but not to me. Had you prayed for 
both of us, then I, too, would have 
been 'remembered' by God [and the 
child being born to you would have 
been mine — not that of this un¬ 
grateful maidservant.] 111 Moreover 


1. The Midrash compares Sarah's former complaint to a parable of two prisoners. One day, as 
the king was passing by the prison, one of them cried: 'Have mercy on me!' The king had 
compassion and ordered his release. 

When the other prisoner saw that hi6 cellmate was to be released, he complained and said: 'I 
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my additional complaint is that you 
opln, rob , me of your words of 
defense, in that you hear me in¬ 
sulted yet you remain silent 
(Midrash; Rashi; Sforno). 

Why, indeed, did Abraham not pray 
for Sarah? Harav David Cohen notes 
that Abraham and Sarah were both in¬ 
fertile (Yeuamos 64a), and Abraham 
considered it improper to pray for a 
double miracle. He was confident that if 
he prayed for himself, God would res¬ 
pond by helping them both. For this 
reason he was reluctant to take Hagar as 
a wife, agreeing to do so only upon the 
insistence of Sarah (see Ramban cited in 
comm, to v. 2) — He feared that Sarah 
might not be remembered with him if he 
had another mate. 

[Note that although Abraham had a 
son with Hagar, that child was not the 
true response to his prayer: first, be¬ 
cause only Isaac was to be considered 
his son' (21:12); and, second, because 
he considered Hagar no more than a 
concubine and the property of Sarah 
(16:6), and as such her son would not be 
regarded as an heir.] 

’nnsu/ ’nnj ■qiN — It was I 


who gave my maidservant into your 
lap ... 

She recalls the series of events 
that led up to this outburst, and re¬ 
minds him of the selfless manner in 
which she gave him her servant — 
not for her benefit, but so that her 
husband may realize a child 
through her, only to be flouted by 
this woman's mockery while 
Abraham held his peace. In 
deference to Abraham — because 
Hagar was his wife — Sarah did not 
wish to persecute her (Radak). 

rpp:n ’ra *n — Let Hashem 

judge between me and between you! 

I am helpless against her because 
she is your wife, just as I am. I 
therefore implore you to intercede 
on my behalf. If you do not comply, 
let Hashem judge us! I have acted 
righteously toward you, but you 
withhold the just response due me 
(Abarbanel). 111 

Rashi notes that wherever else in 
Scriptures the word spra, [second 
person masc.], between you, ap¬ 
pears, it is spelled 'defectively' [i.e.. 


have a grievance against you. Had you cried out, "Have mercy on us," he would have ordered 
my release too, just as he ordered yours. But since you petitioned only for yourself, he freed 
you but not me.' 

Me'arn Loez cites the following Talmudic incident in this context: 

Rav Huna once appeared before his teacher, Rav, wearing a string as a belt. When asked 
why he was wearing a cheap string, Rav Huna replied that he had pledged his sash in ex¬ 
change for wine for Kiddush. 

Rav blessed him and said: May it be the will of heaven that you be smothered in silk robes. 
The blessing materialized, and he was soon wearing the finest garments. 

When Rav heard this, he was chagrined. 'Why, when I blessed you,' he asked Rav Huna, 
'did you not respond with "ujb pi. The same to you. Sir"?' [It was a propitious time and your 
blessing to me would have been fulfilled at the same time.] (Megiilah 27b) 
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XVI due to you! It was l who gave my maidservant into 
5 your lap, and now that she sees that she has con¬ 

ceived, l became lowered in her esteem. Let HASHEM 
judge between me and you!' 

6 Abram said to Sarai, 'Your maidservant is in your 
hand; do to her as you see fit/ And Sarai dealt 


without the second yod = ^pa.] 
Here, however it is spelled 'full' so 
that it can be read Tppa [second 
person feminine] indicating that 
Sarah addressed Hagar also and cast 
an inn py, evil eye, upon her un¬ 
born child causing her to miscarry. 
[Her son Ishmael was born of a se¬ 
cond pregnancy. See comm, to v. 
11] (Rashi). 

[Attention is drawn to this in¬ 
terpretation of by the dot ap¬ 
pearing over the second yod in that 
word in all Torah Scrolls.] 

6. YP3 ^nnsu/ — Your maid¬ 
servant is in your hand. 

Although she is my wife she is 
still your maidservant as before 
(Radak). 

...You have never set her free! 
(Sforno) 


■ppya aiian nb'^y — Do to her as 
you see fit [lit. 'do to her the good in 
your eyes'.] 

...As her mistress you exercise 
full control over her. If she mis¬ 
treated you, punish her as you 
please (Radak). 

To me she is a wife; I can do 
nothing. But you are her mistress: 
do as you please (Haamek Davar). 

The Midrash explains that 
Abraham was frustrated and am¬ 
bivalent. On the one hand, Sarah 
was suffering insult from her 
maidservant; on the other hand, 
this maidservant was now his wife, 
carrying his child. 'Having made 
her a wife shall we reduce her to a 
handmaid? I can therefore do her 
neither good nor evil.' 

[Sarah, righteous though she 
was, could not bear the insolence of 


1. The Talmud notes that he whn t is f“i *ipln — i.e. invokes heavenly judgment, in a case 
where justice could be obtained in an earthly court of Law — against his fellow, is himself 
punished first ... For, as the Talmud continues, Sarah invoked heavenly judgment upon 
Abraham and as a result she predeceased him [see 23:2] ... For, it was taught: punishment is 
meted out first to the one who cri?s, and is more severe than for the one against whom justice 
is invoked (Bava Kamma 93a). 

This is explained in Rosh Hashanah 16b: One of the things that call a man's iniquity to 
mind is calling for Divine Judgment on one's fellow man ... For he who invokes Divine Judg¬ 
ment on his neighbor is himself punished first [for, as Rashi explains: the Heavenly Court, on 
being invoked, declares: Let us consider whether this appellant is worthy that his neighbor be 
punished on his account.) 

Thus, our Midrash concludes that whoever plunges eagerly into litigation will not escape 
from it unscathed. Sarah should have reached Abraham's years, but because she invoked 
God's judgment, her life was reduced by forty-eight years. 

[For although Sarah's attitude was ultimately vindicated by God when He told Abaraham 
(21:12) 'all that Sarah says to you, hearken to her voice,' which the sages (Tosefta, Sota 5:7) 
interpret to mean that God agreed with Sarah's attitude in our incident also, nevertheless since 
she invoked Heavenly Justice, she was punished.] 
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her maidservant and responded 
harshly]: 

nty nayn] — And Sarai dealt 
harshly [lit. ' afflicted *] with her, 
[The translation follows Rashi.) 

According to Hirsch, the phrase 
is to be interpreted: Then Sarai 
humbled her, the cognate verb my 
meaning to answer, or fo be depen¬ 
dent. It was basic to Sarai's plan 
that Hagar remain dependent on her 
so that the child could be raised by 
Sarah and treated as if it were hers. 
Therefore, she constantly brought 
this dependent condition home to 
Hagar's mind. 

The Midrash comments:; 

Rav Berachiah said: She slapped 
her face with a slipper; 

Rav Berachiah said in Rav Abba's 
name: She bade her carry her water 
buckets and bath towels to the 
baths [servant's work.* Thus, 
Sarah's harshness consisted mainly 

*[Cf. Rashi to Lev. 25:39 that such 
degrading chores are considered ser¬ 
vants' work.] 


of making her do work unsuited to 
her wifely status] (Midrash). 

Ramban comments that Sarah 
sinned in afflicting her, and so did 
Abraham for allowing it. God 
therefore heard Hagar's cry [u. 11], 
and gave her a son who would be a 
din tos, wild — ass of a man, 

T V v / 

whose descendants persecute and 
afflict the seed of Abraham and 
Sarah. [See ChaveVs commentary to 
this citation and his reference to 
Maasei HASHEM.] 

Most commentators disagree 
with Ramban and maintain that 
Sarah's intent was not malicious. 
Her intention was only to force 
Hagar to recognize her subordinate 
position and cease her insulting 
demeanor. Instead of accepting 
Sarah's admonition gracefully and 
constructively, Hagar fled (Abar- 
ban el; Sforno. Cf. Harchev 
Davar).M 

Cf. also Tosefta Sotah 5:7 (cited in 
footnote end of v. 5) where God's ad¬ 
monition to Abraham to heed Sarah's 
every directive (21:12) is interpreted to 


1. Harav Aryeh Levin noted the apparent incongruity of Sarah's deeds — how could kind, 
benevolent Sarah stoop to petty retaliation because her servant grew arrogant? And if the 
situation at home was indeed so intolerable, why did the angel tell her to go back to her suffer¬ 
ing? 

He explains that the saintly Sarah never changed her behavior at all — it was Hagar who 
changed her attitude. It is similar to a rabbi whose disciples render him personal service. 
Whatever he may ask of them is not difficult or degrading to them for they feel privileged 
that they can serve him. Let an ordinary person request the same service of them, however, 
and they would be outraged. 

So it was with Hagar. She had always regarded Sarah as an exalted person. Indeed, she had 
given up her father's palace in Egypt to become a servant in the home of Abraham and Sarah. 
But when she married Abraham and conceived, she grew arrogant and considered herself to be 
an equal of, if not greater than, Sarah. Then, Sarah's every routine request became an in¬ 
tolerable burden and Hagar fled the 'persecution.' The angel's advice to her was once more to 
accept Sarah as her mistress, her superior in spiritual qualities. Then the servitude would no 
longer be onerous. (Adapted from A Tzaddik in Our Time, Feldheim Pub., p. 440). 
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XVI harshly with her, so she fled from her. 

7 7 An angel of HASHEM found her by the spring of 

water in the desert, at the spring on the road to Shur. 


mean that this dismissal of Hagar, too, 
was consented to by God and in full 
consonance with His will, and that 
Sarah's action of oppression was there¬ 
by vindicated (Minchas Biccurim). 

rp}3» rnqni — So [lit. and] she fled 
from her [lit. 'from before her face"] 

A woman who had become a wife 
to Abraham could not act like a 
slave. His proximity would awaken 
her feelings of equality and break 
all bonds. So she fled (Hirsch). 

7. Apparently Abraham, aggrieved 
though he surely was, did not send 
after her. Nevertheless, the call 
went out from Heaven for her to 
return (Da'as Soferim). 

-i3-io3 iron py by *n ^Kb>? rmwi 
— [And] an angel of HASHEM found 
her by the spring of water in the 
desert. 

According to Rambam, all this 
happened in a prophetic vision for 
one should not imagine that an 
angel [meaning literally messenger, 
and applied to any agent of God] is 
seen or his word heard otherwise 
than in a prophetic vision ... 

You can thus deduce that Hagar 
was not a prophetess ..., fo» M the 
speech she heard was like a Bas Kol 
[lit. a daughter of a voice, i.e. a faint 
echo of the Divine Voice] frequent¬ 
ly mentioned by our Sages, and is 
something that may be experienced 
even by men not fit for prophecy 
(Moreh Nevuchim 2:42). 

According to most others, 
however, when executing their 
duty, angels do assume various 
tangible forms, and may actually 
communicate with man: 

'... We should not be led to think 


that Hagar merely imagined these 
things. The Bas Kol referred to by 
our Sages is a physical sound which 
is actually heard in accordance with 
God's Will, and is no different from 
any of His other wonders. Thus, in 
a state inferior to prophecy, Hagar 
actually perceived, an angel in the 
form of a human being, and 
therefore did not become afraid. She 
did not experience this by virtue of 
her own merit, but by the merit of 
Abraham, so that she would return 
home and bear his child ...' (Abar- 
banel). 

[That the angel 'found' Hagar 
cannot be understood in the literal 
sense as if divine emmissary had to 
search for her. Obviously, the 
Torah, which speaks in human 
terms, informs us that God waited 
for the frightened, fleeing Hagar to 
rest at a spring before He com¬ 
municated with her. When God 
considered the moment propitious, 
the angel found, in the sense of 
revealed himself to her at that mo¬ 
ment, and not sooner (based on 
Malbim)] ... As Sforno comments: 
He found her ready for the Divine 
Vision, and therefore appeared to 
her. 

-nifl Tp“t 3 pyn by — At the spring on 
the road to Shur. 

The verse further identifies the 
spring of water as being specifically 
the spring on the road to Shur, to 
indicate that she was about to 
return to her birthplace Egypt, for 
Shur is near Egypt (Radak). 

According to Sforno, py refers to a 
crossroads. Comp. 38:14. 

Shur is identical with Knan, 
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Hagra, as Onkelos renders; it is a 
town on the border of Canaan just 
outside of it. Her intention was to 
leave the Land [and it was there that 
the angel intercepted her] (Sforno). 

Da'as Soferim points out that un¬ 
like her second flight she now 
found a spring without Divine in¬ 
tercession. [cf. 21:15 ff.] This time, 
when it was Sarah who expelled 
Hagar, Abraham's merit stood by 
her, but the second time it was 
Abraham himself who expelled her. 

It was pyn, the well, because when 
the Torah was given, this site was 
already well-known by reason of the 
remembrance of this event. [As pointed 
out in v. 14, the descendants of Ishmaei 
later revered it, and would hold com¬ 
memorative festivities there each year] 
(Hoffmann). 

The location of the well made it 
more conducive to fame, and 
therefore serve to maintain the 
memory of this event. The well was 
at the gateway to the driest, 
dreariest wilderness, so it became a 
natural resting place for caravans 
entering and leaving the desert 
(Hirsch). 

8* “noN 11 ! — And he [i.e., the angel] 
said. 

nty nnpttf “iin — Hagar, maidser¬ 
vant of Sarai. 

By addressing her as maidser¬ 
vant, he reminded her of her sub¬ 
servience to her mistress, and she 
acknowledged this subservience 
when, in her reply [next verse] she 


refers to Sarah as 'my mistress' 
(Chizkuni). 

For only to Abraham was Hagar 
now a 'wife'; to Sarah she remained 
but a 'maidservant' (Midrash 
HaGadol). 

It is possible that by so address¬ 
ing her he was intimating that only 
by virtue of the fact that she was the 
maidservant of Sarai did she merit 
this divine revelation. He also 
meant to ratify her subordination to 
Sarah as being in accordance with 
the Divine Plan (R' Bachya). 

rsbn n}Ki rue; np? _, ’K — Where have 
you come from and where are you 
going? 

He knew the answer. He posed 
this leading question, not to elicit 
information, but to encourage her 
to speak (Rashi). 

[Cf. similar rhetorical questions posed 
to Adam and Eve in 3:9, 11, and 13; to 
Cain in 4:9; and to Hagar again in 
21:17.] 

Rashi explains that the idiomatic ex¬ 
pression npp ’K [lit. 'whence from this"] 
is to be explained as: ’K, which, is the 
place regarding which you would say 
nt.p, from this, I came. 

Thus the proper interpretation of the 
phrase would include the implied word Dipl?, 
place, and is understood as: (Dipt?) m ’KJj 
nio from which (place) have you come (R' 
M eyuchas). 

Sforno explains the angel's 
remark as cautionary: 'Consider 
well from where you have come — a 
holy place and house of the 
righteous; and where you are going 
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XVI • And he said, 'Hagar, maidservant of Sarai, where 
g_9 have you come from and where are you going?' And 

she said, 7 am running away from Sarai my mistress.' 

9 And an angel of HaSHEM said to her, 'Return to 
your mistress, and submit yourself to her domina¬ 
tion.' 


— to an unclean land and place of 
wicked people/ 

He thus tried to inspire her to 
turn back for the spiritual nourish¬ 
ment of her soul (Malbim). 

*U3Nh] — And she said: 

[Hagar was accustomed to seeing 
angels in Abraham's house. She was 
unafraid, and answered directly (see 
Rashi to v. 13).] 

nmi ’Din ’n-DJ nto *3sn — I am 

“ “ ▼ J ■ 1 ■ » " I 

running away from [before the face 
of] Sarai my mistress. 

I have no particular destination; I 
am merely fleeing from my mistress 
(Sforno). 

... I am well aware of the futility 
of my actions; that I am leaving the 
good for the bad. But what can I do? 
The oppression is unbearable and it 
is the nature of one that flees to look 
only behind him and not to his 
destination (Akeidas Yitzchak). 

The angel's argument that her 1 
flight was spiritually detrimental 
did not avail. The affliction was 
sufficient reason for her to flee; she 
was oblivious to her spirituality 
(Malbim). 

On the same verse, the Talmud (Bava 
Kamma 92b) bases the proverb: 'If your 
neighbor calls you a donkey, put a saddle on 
your back.' Thus after the angel called her 
Sarah's handmaid, she responded by referr¬ 
ing to Sarah as 'my mistress. 


9“ 11. Three separate speeches: v. 
9: the condition; v. 10: the promise; 
and v. 11: the task and its result 
(Hirsch): 

9. 'n n 1 ? “ijjkM — And an 

angel of HASHEM said to her. 

Angel is repeated in reference to 
each statement [u. 7; here, 10 and 
11], because for each statement a 
different angel was sent to her. 
[This is in line with the dictum that 
an angel does not carry out two 
separate functions simultaneously 
(see Rashi to 18:2)] (Rashi; cf. 
Meilah 17b). 

•^rnnrbK — Return to your 

mistress. 

He thereby hinted that she will 
always be subservient to Sarah, as 
Sarah's descendants will always 
dominate hers (Ramban). 

[This is in apparent contradiction to 
Ramban's own comment in v. 6, where he 
comments conversely that Hagar's descen¬ 
dants would afflict Abraham's descendants 
y"3n. Perhaps this passage refers to what will 
happen in the future, or the implication is 
that although the Ishmaelites will afflict 
Abraham's descendants, the latter will 
always be spiritually dominant.] 

rpT> nnn ’3ynm — And submit 

f ■; s “ ” -^1*1 

yourself to her domination Pit. and 
be afflicted under her hands]. 


1. The Midrash records the proverb: 'If one man tells you that you have donkey's ears, do not 
believe him; if two tell you, order a halter' [i.e., — do not argue the point]. Thus, after both 
Abraham (u. 6], and the angel (here] refer to Hagar as Sarai's handmaid, Hagar herself ac¬ 
quiesced by referring to Sarah as 'my mistress'. 
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It is worthwhile for you to endure 
her treatment, for it is to your ad¬ 
vantage to dwell in proximity to 
Abraham: In his merit, your 
children will be abundant (Radak). 

As Pesikta remarks: Better afflic¬ 
tion by Sarah, than the finest dain¬ 
ties from Pharaoh, King of Egypt. 

10. Apparently, Hagar made no 
move to return, so the angel pressed 
further. Or, as the Midrash notes, 
there were several angels (Radak). 
According to Maasei Hashem, how¬ 
ever, Hagar did return, after which 
the following further promise was 
addressed to her: 

ni* H3“w — / will greatly 
increase [lit. increase, / will in¬ 
crease] your offspring. 

It was certainly not in the angel's 
province to increase her seed; he 
was merely using the first person, 
speaking in God's name as His emis¬ 
sary (Radak; cf. Rashi to 18:10). 

[On this infinitive double use of 
the verb for emphasis cf. inn yi’ in 
15:13.] 

a in -iDp’ N*7i — And they will not 
he counted for abundance. 

[Unlike other promises, however, 
Hagar's progeny are compared 
neither to the stars nor to the dust, 
for those similes, as pointed out, 
were qualitative comparisons not 
quantitative (see comm, to 15:5).] 

11. rnn — Behold you will 
conceive, i.e. when you return you 


will be with child. [The phrase is 
not to be interpreted in the present 
tense: Behold you are pregnant, for 
obviously Hagar was aware of her 
state as it plainly says in v. 4: she 
saw she was pregnant. Rather, 
Rashi is following his comment in 
v. 5, that as a result of Sarah's evil 
eye, Hagar miscarried. Accordingly, 
the angel now tells her that when 
she returns home she will conceive 
again and bear a son (Mizrachi; Gur 
Aryeh).] The expression rnn 
occurs also in the promise to 
Manoah's wife [Judges 13:5;7) 
where it also definitely refers to the 
future, i.e., when you return home 
you will conceive (Rashi). 

1? rnbn — And [you] shall have 
borne a son. 

The word nib 1 ! is similar to the pre¬ 
sent participle n^b’? [and the perfect 
tense rnb’i (Devek Tov) and should be 
rendered 'and you shall have home a 
son'.] Cf. Jeremiah 22:23 where n?# 1 = 
and ruapp = naapp (Rashi; Ihn 
Janach). 

buyout' intt/ ntopi — [And] you 
shall name him [lit. 'call his name'] 
Ishmael ['God will hear']. 

This was a command (Rashi). 

According to Ramban, however, 
this was not a command; God was 
merely telling her what the future 
would bring: A son would be born 
to her whose name would be 
Ishmael. [Thus, according to 
Ramban, the sense of the statement 
is not imperative, but factual: 'and 
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XVI 10 And an angel of HASHEM said to her,'l will 

10-12 greatly increase your offspring, and they will not be 

counted for abundance.' 

11 And an angel of HaSHEM said to her, 'Behold 
you will conceive, and shall have borne a son; you 
shall name him Ishmael, for HASHEM has heard your 
prayer. 12 And he shall be a wild-ass of a man: his 


you will call his name Ishmael.' See 
comm, to v. 17.] 

bx 'n yijiy — For Hashem 

has heard your prayer [or 'cry'.] 
The translation of prayer for ^ay 
[otherwise translatable ' your afflic¬ 
tion'] follows Onkelos and Rav 
Saadiah Gaon. 

Radak explains: The phrase 
means: God has heard the cries 
[brought about by] your affliction, 
This interpretation is necessitated 
by the fact that the verse employs 
the verb heard instead of see [which 
would have been the proper verb to 
use if Tpay meant your affliction.] 
HaKsav V'haKaballah concurs 
with the above, and cites as an ex¬ 
ample, the parallel use of the verb in 
Psalms 22:25 where the expression 
’iy may means the screams of the 
poor. 

Targum Y onasan, however, 
renders: 'because your affliction is 
revealed before God.' 

12. din kis mm Kim — And he 

• • M •• H ■ r « 
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shall be a wild-ass of a man [follow¬ 
ing Ramban (see below); or follow¬ 
ing Targum Yonasan: Like a wild- 
ass among men]. 


I.e. untameable (Onkelos); an 
image of unrestricted freedom 
among men: he would not submit to 
the rule of strangers, and would 
take what he wished by brutal force 
(Ibn Ezra). 

Loving the wilderness [i.e. desert] 
and hunting wild animals, as is 
written of him (21:20): And he 
dwelt in the wilderness and became 
an accomplished archer (Rashi). 

Pere Adam is in the construct 
form [as in our translation: a wild- 
ass of a man] meaning that he will 
be an kis WK, wild-ass of a man, 
accustomed to the wilderness, set¬ 
ting out early to plunder in search 
of food (Ramban). 

This comparison of the Ishmael- 
ites to wild-asses — wild and un¬ 
tameable — reflects their lives as 
'free sons of the desert' who were 
wandering merchants. They are 
thus referred to as wild-asses, as it is 
written [Jer. 2:24]: a wild-ass used 
to the wilderness, and [ Job 24:5]: 
like wild-asses in the desert they go 
forth to their work ... (B'chor 
Shor). 111 

His descendants will travel afar 
with their merchandise to places 


1 . The Midrash takes the name to connote savage: Rav Yochanan said: It means that while 
other people are bred in civilized surroundings, he would be reared in the wilderness. Resh 
Lakish said: It means a savage among men in its literal sense, for whereas all others plunder 
wealth, he plunders lives. 

The Zohar [Yisro 86 a] remarks that Ishmael was truly K~ia, a wild-ass, but he was only 
partly 07 $, man. He possessed the beginnings of 'manhood' because he was circumcised, but 
the 'manhood' did not come to fruition in him because he rejected the Torah. 
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where they are unknown, as we 
find nxn □■‘bxyttu/’ nmk 

T T ’ ’■ ; ; ‘ - 1 

nybap, a caravan of Ishmaelites was 
coming from Gilead (37:25). Any 
stranger is called pere (Chizkuni). 

[For further interpretations, see 
Sforno: 'he will be a wild-ass from 
his mother and a man from his 
father HaRechasim leBik'ah: 'a 
wild-ass in the form of a man'; 
HaKsav V'haKaballah: He will be a 
prolific man (as in Knp], fertile in 
Hosea 13:15) — and will have abun¬ 
dant progeny; Ha'amek Davar: He 
will be totally unruly (ton?)?).] 

rnirba ^a’byi la ba -m baa i*r 
pVl — His hand against [lit. 'in'] 
everyone, and everyone's hand 
against him; and over [lit. 'upon the 
faces of] all his brothers shall he 
dwell. 

I.e., he will be a brigand, and all 
will hate and fight him. Additional¬ 
ly his offspring will be numerous 
[so his boundaries will, of necessity, 
have to expand beyond their 
bounds into those of his brothers. 
See 25:18] (Rashi). 

The phrase his hand against 
everyone indicates that at first his 
seed will be victorious against all 
people, but ultimately everyone's 
hand, etc., — they will conquer him 
(Ibn Ezra). 

...The connotation, therefore, is 
that he will be a plunderer (Radak). 
The reference is to his descendants 
who will war with everyone 
(Ramban). 

[According to Onkelos, the 


reference is to what may be current¬ 
ly termed an economic balance of 
power]: 'He will be dependent upon 
everyone and similarly everyone 
will be dependent upon him ...' 

As Chizkuni interprets the verse: 
His hand in everything — i.e., in 
every type of business venture; and 
everyone's hand in him — i.e., as¬ 
sociated with him commercially. 
And over all his brothers he shall 
dwell — his real estate holdings shall 
spread out among all his brothers 
throughout the world by virtue of 
his vast wealth. 

[As interpreted by Onkelos and 
Chizkuni , the verse may be seen as 
a prophecy that has come to com¬ 
plete fulfillment in recent times. 
The Ishmaelites (the Arab states) 
are dependent upon other nations 
for technology, but other nations 
are dependent upon the Ishmaelites 
for their vast oil wealth. And as a 
result of their wealth, they have ac¬ 
quired vast holdings throughout the 
world. (See also R' Bachya cited in 
comm, to 21:18).] 

Hirsch explains that ’aD by often 
has the meaning of standing in the 
way; hindering. Cf. connotation of 
■gs by in Exod. 20:3; Isaiah 65:3 
Jeremiah 15:1. Thus Ishmael will 
take up his positions regardless of 
the feelings of his brothers. He will 
have no friends, but others will not 
dare oppose him. 

13. ■’n-i bx nnx ... xnpm — And 

• Tl * * T II 1 - 

she named [lit. 'called the name of'] 
HASHEM Who spoke to her [via an 
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XVI hand against everyone, and everyone's hand against 
13-14 him; and over all his brothers shall he dwell' 

13 And she named HASHEM Who spoke to her 
'You are the God of Vision,' for she said, 'Could / 
have seen even here after having seen?' 14 Therefore 


angel (Ralbag)]: You are the God of 
Vision, i.e., Who sees the humilia¬ 
tion and misery of the afflicted 
(Rashi). 

For though it was only an angel 
that spoke with her, he was God's 
emissary, and Hagar therefore 
reacted as if God Himself had ad¬ 
dressed her (Hoffmann). 

Rashi goes on to explain that 'Kn 
(which if punctuated differently might 
otherwise be interpreted to mean Who 
sees me] is punctuated with a chataf- 
kametz to denote that it is a noun, 
meaning [God of] Vision . 

... [Cf. ’’jy, affliction (Ibn Ezra)]. 

Calling the name of HASHEM 
signifies prayer in which she 
praised God Who spoke to her, by 
exclaiming: 'You are the God Who 
sees everywhere, not only in the 
house of Abraham' (Sforno). 

nrw tpio nbrt nan — Could I 

"I ■ T -I - -I 

have seen even here after having 
seen? 

An exclamation of surprise: 
'Could I ever have expected to see 
God's emissaries even here in the 
desert after seeing them in Abra¬ 
ham's house, where I saw many 
angels?' That Hagar was ac¬ 
customed to seeing angels in 
Abraham's house may be deduced 
from the fact that Manoah 
[Samson's father] saw an angel only 
once and exclaimed [Judges 13:22]: 
'We shall surely die!' while Hagar 
saw four angels, one after the other, 
and she showed no fear (Rashi). 


Although the angel appeared to 
her in human form, Hagar realized 
that he was an angel because he 
became invisible as soon as he had 
completed giving his message to 
her. Thus: 'Did I see him even here 
[i.e., in this very place] after having 
just seen him?' (Radak). 

Ralbag, however, interprets ^Nb)? 
not as angel, but as messenger — 
i.e., a prophet who carries out God's 
mission. Hagar was surprised that 
there was a prophet of HASHEM 
other than Abraham, and if there 
was, surely, he would not be in the 
wilderness! She said: 'Have I seen 
even here [a prophet] who follows 
after He Who looks over me?' 

14. -)K5b iOj? p by — Therefore 
the well was called [lit. therefore he 
called (to) the well]. 

The identity of the one who 
named the well is ambiguous. [The 
verb IOj? is masculine, singular: 'he 
called'; therefore the subject could 
not be Hagar.] According to 
Midrash Sechel Tov, Abraham, in 
agreement with Hagar, gave it its 
name. 

The descendants of Ishmael (the 
Arabs) gave the spring this name — 
when they later dug a well on that 
site — in commemoration of the 
miracle that occurred there for their 
matriarch, Hagar. (Hoffmann; see 
Ibn Ezra and R'Bachya below). 

According to Radak, this well is 
identical with the spring referred to 
in v. 7. 
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’’kh '’n? “wa — Be'er Lachai Ro'i [lit. 
'the well of the Living One Who 
sees me']. 

As the Tar gum renders: 'The well 
at which the everlasting Angel ap¬ 
peared to me' (Rashi). 

Lachai ['to the living one'] thus 
refers to the angel who exists eter¬ 
nally, and Ro'i means 'who ap¬ 
peared to me/ The entire phrase 
means: 'the well of the angel who 
appeared to me' (M izrachi). 

Or, the name means: the well of 
God Who is Eternal and is the First 
Cause for all that exists, but who 
nevertheless oversees every one of 
His creatures no matter how in¬ 
significant. Even a servant fleeing 
from her mistress is not ignored by 
God in her time of need. This serves 
as a lesson to all that no matter who 
someone is, he should bear in mind 
that ’to ’n, the Living God sees me 
(Hoffman). 

Another interpretation: 

— "The well of Him Who will 
yet he living in years to come." 

The word ' Chai' has the 
significance here of a greeting as in 
/ Sam. 25:6: ’nS na, a hearty 
greeting! For this was the greeting 
the Sons of Ishmael would use 
when they met annually at this site 
for their festivities, as if to say: next 
year when you are still alive [ ,, n] 
you will see me [’Ki] (Ihn Ezra; R' 
Bachya). 

“na pai nan - [Behold] it is 


between Kadesh and Bered. 

This site is further identified so 
that if a passerby should see it he 
should offer praise to the Almighty 
for having chosen the righteous. 
For it was out of His great love for 
Abraham that He sent His angel to 
Hagar though she was not acting as 
his emissary. Bered is identical with 
Shur mentioned in v. 7. It had two 
names and Scripture cites them 
both. Onkelos accordingly rendered 
them both identically (Radak). 

For Kadesh, see 14:7. The site has 
tentatively been identified as Ain 
Muweileh, west of Ain Kadesh, and 
fifty miles south of Beersheba 
(Hoffmann; Kesses HaSofer). 

Thus, Kadesh was to its east, and 
Bered to its west (R' Meyuchas). 

15. [So, bolstered by the promise 
that her son would become the 
ancestor of a great people, Hagar 
returned to her mistress and after a 
short while, as the angel had 
foretold ...] 

]a nin ibni — [And] Hagar 

bore [fo] Abram a son. 

She remained faithful. She bore 
fo Abram, not to any other man 
(Lekach Tov). 

SKynUf’ ... laa’Dttf D“»3K KIP’I — 
And Abram named [lit. ‘called the 
name of] his son ... Ishmael. 

Abram was not present when the 
angel charged Hagar to name her 
child Ishmael [u. 11], nevertheless 
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XVI the well was called 'Be'er Lachai Ro'i'. It is between 

15-16 Kadesh and Bered. 

15 Hagar bore Abram a son and Abram named his 
son that Hagar bore him, IshmaeL 16 And Abram was 
eighty-six years old when Hagar bore Ishmael to 
Abram. 


the [Prophetic] Holy Spirit rested 
upon him and he gave the child this 
name (Rashi). 

Had Abraham heard from Hagar of 
the angel's command, he should have 
allowed her to name the child. 
Therefore Rashi explains that Abraham 
was prompted by the prophetic spirit 
and it therefore was as if he were the 
commanded one (Gur Aryeh). 

Ramban, in v. 11, cites Rashi' s 
interpretation, but suggests that 
since Hagar was a concubine she 
hesitated giving a name to her 
master's son. She revealed the mat¬ 
ter to him and Abram fulfilled 
God's will. The Torah had no need, 
however, to delve at length into the 
matter. 

[Ramban 's interpretation of Hagar 
revealing her exchange with the angel 
to Abraham is valid even without his in¬ 
terpretation that Hagar was but a qon- 
cubine. It is only natural that Abraham 
would have questioned Hagar as to the 
events that prompted her return; and 
she, in turn would have told him of the 
promises made by the angel and that the 
child's name would be Ishmael. Ac¬ 
cording to Ramban there was no com¬ 
mand per se that this name be given. See 
comm, to v. 11.] 

[In support of Rashi 's interpretation, 
which is based on the Midrash, my 
father emphasizes that Abra¬ 

ham's relationship with Hagar was 
purely an accommodation to Sarah. 
Hence it is quite probable that no subse¬ 
quent exchange ever took place between 
him and Hagar. Therefore since 
Abraham is credited with naming the 


child, he must have known the name 
Ishmael through divine inspiration (Cf. 
Malbim).] 

16 . uwi minurra d"oki 

' T ▼ T ; I V ■» ; ■ : 

— And Abram was eighty-six years 
old ... 

[The year was 2034 from 
Creation.] 

Abraham's age is recorded to give 
credit to Ishmael, for it is from here 
that we know that Ishmael was thir¬ 
teen years old when Abraham cir¬ 
cumcised him, yet he raised no ob¬ 
jection (Rashi). Although Ishmael's 
age at the time of his circumcision is 
explicitly stated (17:24) in any case, 
we would not have known from the 
later verse that the statement of his 
age was intended to credit him 
rather than to cite the historical fact. 
Therefore, it is reiterated here (Gur 
Aryeh). 

The fact that Abraham finally 
had his first child in itself is signifi¬ 
cant enough to merit mention of his 
age (Da'as Sofrim). 

This chronological detail also 
serves to let us know that all the 
events in this chapter occurred 
within one year. For in v. 3 we are 
told that Sarah gave Hagar to 
Abraham ten years after Abraham 
dwelt in Canaan. Since Abraham 
was seventy-five when he left 
Charan (12:4), he was eighty-five 
when he married Hagar, and 
Ishmael was born that following 
year (Ibn Sho'ib). 
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XVII 


1. The Covenant of Circumcision 

□■gitf yitfni D i y^n"|3 onnx vp] 
— [And it happened ] when Abram 
was ninety-nine years old. 

[The year is 2047 from Creation, 
Ishmael is thirteen years old, and 
Sarah, is eighty-nine.] 

The momentous importance of 
this covenant required that it be 
precisely dated (Hoffman). 

God waited thirteen years from 
the birth of Ishmael before instruct¬ 
ing Abraham to circumcise himself 
[an act preparatory to Isaac's con¬ 
ception]. This was in order that 
Isaac be born when Abraham was a 
hundred years old, thus enhancing 
the miracle; and to display Abra¬ 
ham's love of God, for he circum¬ 
cised himself when he was old and 
frail. The commandment was given 
prior to Isaac's birth in order that 
Isaac's conception take place in 
holiness and in order to emphasize 
the miracle that Abraham could 
have a child even though his organ 
had been weakened (Radak). 

Because He wanted Isaac to be 
holy from his conception, God 
wanted Abraham's physical prow¬ 
ess to be diminished. This He ac¬ 
complished by waiting until Abra¬ 
ham was advanced in age and by 
weakening him through circumci¬ 
sion. In addition, Isaac's conception 
and birth were miraculous. Thus he 
was ideally suited for holiness 
(Malbim). 

*7JS -n to?] — [And] Hashem 
appeared to Abram. 


This 'appearance' was a lower 
form of prophecy (Sforno). 

[See on 12:7] 

n# biOJN — / am El Shaddai. 

■■ a atfb ■ 

■ 

[Cf. Exod. 6:3: And I appeared 
unto Abraham, Isaac and Jacob as 
El Shaddai The commentators dif¬ 
fer on the interpretation of this 
Name. Although familiarly trans¬ 
lated God Almighty, we have mere¬ 
ly transliterated this in consonance 
with Targum who treats it as a 
proper noun. 

I am He in Whose Divinity 
[ninb#] there is sufficiency £n up#] 
for every creature [i.e., I can pro¬ 
vide every creature with (InlDfin r n) 
its needs (Rav Saadiah Gaon).] 
Therefore, walk before Me and I 
shall be your God and Protector 
(Rashi). 

Cf. the Midrash: I am God Who said 
to My world [during creation]: *n, 
enough! Had I not ordered Enough! 
heaven and earth would have continued 
expanding until this day. [See Overview 
to Bereishis /, p. 5.] 

I, Who commanded My world, 
Enough!, now say to your suffering 
through childlessness. Enough! Not 
only Ishmael, but also Isaac, Zimran, 
Yokshan, Medan, etc. [see 25:2] will 
you father. But first circumcise yourself 
so you will beget children in purity 
(Midrash HaChefetz: Torah Shelemah 
17:8); 

... And now. regarding your uncir¬ 
cumcised state, I declare: 'Enough!' 
(Tanchuma Y ashan). 

Rashi to 43:14 interprets: 'God, 
n - #, Who is sufficient in granting 
His mercies, and in Whose hand is 
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XVII 1 When Abram was ninety-nine years old, 
1 HASHEM appeared to Abram and said to him, I am El 


sufficient fn] power to give. This is 
the real meaning.' 

According to Ibn Ezra, is an 
adjective [for Et], meaning Mighty, 
as in the expression [Ezek. 1:24]: 
nu/ Sip, the noise of the mighty [see 
Radak there], and [Job 22:25 ac¬ 
cording to Ibn Ezra ad. loc.]: HPni 

and strength shall be 
your silver. Ibn Ezra continues that 
many relate it to the root nttf, 
implying that He prevails and is 
mighty over the legions of Heaven 
[see Ramban.] This particular Name 
was chosen for this communication 
to imbue Abraham with awe so that 
he should submit to the following 
command of circumcision.* He 
further notes that the Name Shad- 
dai complements His Four Lettered 
Name rr’in, and is adjectival in¬ 
asmuch as it sets boundaries to the 
attributes of that Name [for He 
creates with HASHEM, and He 
conquers, controls, and limits with 
Shaddai (Tzafnas Paneach).] The 
world exists on these two Names. 
The one who comprehends the 
mysteries of the Name will have 
faith [that the world, indeed, exists 
on the basis of the attributes 

*R' Chananel notes that this Name, imply¬ 
ing Might was used in introducing the com¬ 
mand of circumcision, because man is 
weakened when circumcised. Therefore lest 
Abraham be apprehensive that after he 
would undergo circumcision he would be in¬ 
capacitated during his convalescence and 
easy prey for his enemies, God appeared to 
him with this Name as if to reassure him: I 
am God Who will grant you and your 
descendants sufficient strength to overcome 
your enemies. [See footnote to v. 22.] 


described by these two Names 
(Tzafnas Paneach).] To this, 
Ramban adds that the Name Shad¬ 
dai represents the attribute of might 
that guides and conducts the world 

Ramban comments that Shaddai is 
not an adjective modifying El, [as Ibn 
Ezra maintains] but that it comprises a 
distinct Divine Name. He cites Rashi's 
interpretation to which he appends 
Rambam's comment [in Moreh 
Nevuchim 1:63] that the Name means 
'He who is self-sufficient/ i.e., entirely 
independent of any other being. 

R'Bachya explains in 31:1, that in 
enabling Abraham to beget children by 
changing his bm, constellationary in¬ 
fluence, (see comm, to 15:15), God per¬ 
formed a hidden miracle because it is a 
natural — though unusual — occurrence 
for such an old man to beget a child. 
Thus it was not incontrovertibly clear 
that natural law had been overturned by 
this. 

Ma'or Vashemesh comments that the 
Name Shaddai implies such hidden 
miracles. Thus, God revealed Himself to 
Abraham as the Almighty, Who coud 
bend the forces of nature to His service, 
in this case by enabling Abraham to 
transcend his natural fate of childless¬ 
ness. He would now beget children with 
whom there would be an eternal cove¬ 
nant. This is the reason that God com¬ 
municated the Name Shaddai to 
Abraham at this juncture. 

This is unlike the miracles wrought 
by Moses i.e., the ten plagues, the split¬ 
ting of the Sea, the Manna, etc., which 
clearly show Divine intervention. These 
'open miracles' which clearly overpower 
nature are done with the Four Letter 
Name which was revealed to Moses [in 
Exod. 6:3.] 
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'lab "]bnnn — Walk before Me. 

As Targum renders [avoiding the 
anthropomorphic connotation of 
'walking' in relation to God 
(Levush)]: worship before Me — 
cleave to My service (Rashi). 

[Or, the phrase has the connota¬ 
tion of: comport yourself in a man¬ 
ner pleasing to Me.] 

The Midrash contrasts the com¬ 
mand in this verse that Abraham 
walk before God, with 6:9 where 
Noah is described as walking with 
God. The Midrash cites examples to 
illustrate that Noah walked with 
God in the sense that he needed His 
support [to maintain his righteous¬ 
ness] while Abraham was morally 
strong enough to walk alone, before 
God [cf. Rashi to 6:9 where 24:40 is 
cited as the contrasting verse.] 

Tanchuma likens the description 
of the Patriarchs as walking before 
God [48:15] to a potentate whose 
elders walk before him and 
proclaim his glory. Similarly, the 
Patriarchs walked before God, 
proclaiming His glory (Torah She- 
lemah 17, 13-4). 

trnn irni — And be perfect [or: 
wholehearted] 

This is a separate command: Be 
wholehearted in all the trials to 
which I will submit you. The 
Midrash, however, perceives this 
not as a separate command, but as a 
natural consequence of the former 
one: ,, 3pb ^bnnn Walk before Me 
by observing the mitzvah of cir¬ 
cumcision, D’nn rpm, and as a re¬ 
sult of this you will become perfect- 
for, so long as you remain uncir¬ 
cumcised, you lack perfection [lit. 


'you are blemished'] Another in¬ 
terpretation of and be perfect: [At 
present you are not 'whole' in the 
moral sense because] you lack [mas¬ 
tery over ] five organs [which lead 
man most to sin]: two eyes, two 
ears, and the membrum. I will 
therefore add a letter [n = 5] to your 
name [onpt< which equals 243] so 
that your new name [DIT13K] will 
equal 248, corresponding to the 
[total number of] organs of your 
body. [That is, through circumci¬ 
sion, you will gain mastery over 
every organ of the body, including 
those which lead man to sin. As a 
result of this mastery you will be 
considered 'whole' (Mizrachi; Gur 
Aryeh; Maharshal).] (Rashi). 

Midrash HaGadol notes that cir¬ 
cumcision was one of the Ten Trials 
of Abraham [see 12:1 and Over¬ 
view.] Although he was com¬ 
manded to undergo this difficult 
ordeal in his advanced age, he did 
not disobey the words of his 
Creator. 

According to Ibn Ezra, 'be 
wholehearted' implies: accept un- 
questioningly My commandment of 
circumcision. 

... And by virtue of compliance 
with this commandment you will be 
'perfect' because on your flesh will 
be a sign dedicated to Me. In addi¬ 
tion to the above connotation of 
D’nn, perfect, Abraham would com¬ 
prehend a second aspect. Precisely 
through removing some of his skin 
through circumcision — an appar¬ 
ent contradiction to physical per¬ 
fection — you will become perfect 
because this slight diminuation of 
an organ will be the symbol of your 
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XVII Shaddai; walk before me and be perfect 2 1 will set 
2 My covenant between Me and you, and / will in- 


Covenant with God. This sign is 
possible only because circumcision 
is performed by man. Had he been 
born circumcised, the major 
significance would have been 
minimized. Therefore, some blood 
must be drawn even from one who 
is born already "circumcised" [(i.e.. 
without a prepuce) see Y evamos 
71a) (Radak). ll] 

Ramban connects this command¬ 
ment with that in Deut. 18:13; 
:pnbt< *n ny rrnn irnri you shall be 
wholehearted with HaSHEM your 
God. Both verses signify that com¬ 
plete trust should be placed in the 
Omnipotent, Who alone has the 
power to do and undo, regardless of 
the natural fate portended by one's 
constellations. The Sages alluded to 
this concept when they elucidated 
God s exhortation to Abraham by 
saying, 'go forth from your 
astrological speculations' [See 
comm, to 15:5.) 

[Cf. also Rashi's comment to 
Deut. 18:13: Walk before Him 
wholeheartedly, put your hope in 
Him and do not inquire into the 
future; accept with wholehearted 
innocence whatever comes upon 
you. Then you will be one with Him 
and become His portion.) 

According to Sforno, the com¬ 
mand ' walk before Me and be 
wholehearted' means: in all your 
ways walk before Me, i.e. seek to 
emulate My ways to the full extent 
of your capacity, in the manner of 


'Hjab *n wnttf, I have set 

a B ■ a a ■ % a » • ' 

* k ■ 

HASHEM before Me, always [Ps. 
16:8.) Additionally, Be whole¬ 
hearted: seek the highest degree of 

perfection attainable by 
man, through knowing Me and 
emulating Me. Indeed this was the 
very purpose of [man's] Creation, at 
which time God said [1:26): Let Us 
make Man in Our image after Our 
form. 

2. And when you attain the 
wholehearted perfection ... 

rum ''Vi ’nnn mnto — [ And] l will 

* V ... ... T i v T L J 

set My covenant between Me and 
[between] you. 

[The word covenant, in singular 
and not followed with a specifica¬ 
tion of which covenant, has a col¬ 
lective connotation (Gur Aryeh)]: 

A covenant of Love, and the 
covenant to give this Land as a 
heritage to your children through 
[your observance of] the precept [of 
circumcision) (Rashi). 

God now transferred irrevocably 
to Abraham all the covenants 
previously made with mankind. 
Because Abraham had made himself 
the suitable instrument for their 
* fulfillment, he was appointed the 
germ from which the covenants 
would develop (Hirsch). 

In the covenant of the Land, it 
was God Who had made a covenant 
on that day [15:18]; it was a uni¬ 
lateral pledge by God, requiring no 
reciprocal deed on the part of 


1. Tumus Rufus [the Roman general] asked Rabbi Akiva: If your God desires circumcision 
why is a child not born circumcised? 

Rabbi Akiva replied: Because God gave mitzvos to Israel only in order to purify them [by 
their practicing its tenets] i.e., God wished that man attain perfection by his own efforts 
through performance of the commandments (Tanchuma). 
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Abraham. In this covenant [of cir¬ 
cumcision], however, Abraham un¬ 
dertook a reciprocal obligation — 
for this covenant would be ’ra 

- »i 

between Me and you. By his 
compliance, he and his descendants 
wo u Id be instrumental in 
'perfecting' the Work of Creation, 
and this 'perfection' would begin 
within his own 'miniature world' — 
his body (Malbim). 

[The two 'sides' of the covenant 
are clearly defined. God's obliga¬ 
tions are listed in verses 4-8. What 
God expected of Abraham and his 
descendants are enumerated in 
verses 9-14.] 

ikd 1KD3 TjniK na*uo — And l will 

: : • I : v : • * 

increase you most exceedingly [lit. 
'and l will increase you with very 
much, very much.'] 

You need not be at all apprehen¬ 
sive that by undergoing circumci¬ 
sion your fertility will diminish; the 
reverse is true. By virtue of comply¬ 
ing with the covenant, your 
progeny will be abundant (B'chor 
Shor; Radak). 

According to N'tziv this promise 
of nanN] does not refer to numerical 

* a a 

abundance, of his progeny, but to 
the qualitative esteem his descen¬ 
dants would enjoy in the eyes of 
others by virtue of their compliance 
with the covenant. 


3. by DniJK bfcpi — [And] Ab¬ 
ram fell upon his face. 

— In deference to the Presence of 
God. Until he was circumcised, 
Abraham was unable to stand while 
the Holy Spirit was above him, and 
so he literally fell to the ground. Cf. 
also Num. 24:4 (Targum Yonasan; 
Rashi). 

Radak interprets Sd’ 1 as meaning that 
Abraham purposely threw himself 
upon his face in an expression of 
gratitude for the final ratification of the 
Covenant and the Divine Promise that 
was just revealed to him (Radak; Maasei 
Hashem). 

[Cf. similar interpretation of lbs r l, 
meaning threw down instead of fell in 
14:10. See Sefer Zikaron cited to 30:13.] 

In a similar vein Ramban com¬ 
ments that Abraham threw himself 
upon his face, with the intention of 
directing his attention toward the 
prophecy, in line with parallel in¬ 
stances in Num. 16:21-22. 

For, as Hirsch elaborates, throw¬ 
ing oneself down on one's face, has 
a significance aside from the indica¬ 
tion of total submission. It also in¬ 
volves a cessation of seeing, so that 
the individual can listen with un¬ 
interrupted concentration to the 
One before Whom he has 
prostrated himself. Such was the 
case when prophets were shown vi- 


2. Thai the Torah does not mention in 12:7 that Abraham fell in the Divine Presence when 
God appeared to him is of no significance. (As pointed out many times earlier, the Torah 
relates only those things it deems necessary for conveying the deeper message inherent in the 
flow of ihe narrative.] Undoubtedly Abraham 'fell on his face' then as well, but the Torah 
mentions it only now — immediately before the commandment of circumcision — to 
emphasize that, in his uncircumcised state, he lacked the strength to stand up in the Divine 
Presence. After the circumcision, however, the verse says specifically (18:22): Abraham 
remained standing before HASHEM(Sifsei Chachomim). 
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XVII crease you most exceedingly. 

3_4 3 Abram fell upon his face, and God spoke with 

him saying, 4 'As for Me, this is My covenant with 


sions of angels around God's throne 
with their wings covering their 
faces (Isaiah 6 and Ezekiel 1). By 
this action Abraham indicated ac¬ 
ceptance of the demands of the 
Covenant. 

The Midrash notes that twice 
Abraham fell upon his face [here 
and in v. 17], portending the two 
times that his descendants would be 
deprived of circumcision: in Egypt 
and in the desert. [This might mean 
that he foresaw those two periods 
and fell on his face in intercession 
against the continuation of the 
deprivations. His prayers were 
answered (Torah Shelemah)]: In 
Egypt Moses came and circumcised 
them; in the desert Joshua arranged 
their circumcision before they cap¬ 
tured the Promised Land. 111 

T?3Kb D^rtbK irm -ia*ri — And God 

14 W wm m mm a g ■ 

spoke with him saying, i.e., clearly, 
and with the intention that he tran¬ 
smit the message to his descendants 
after him (Radak; Hirsch). 

[Cf. comm, of “inKb, lit. 'to say' 
in 15:1 and 4, and references there.] 

The use of God's name Elohim 
from this point on in the narrative is 
noted: 

Imrei Shefer explains that this 
Name, indicating the Attribute of 
Justice, signifies that whatever pro¬ 


mises and rewards were given to 
Abraham were all fully deserved. 

Malbim notes that Elohim ['God'] 
is the only Name that is associated 
with a creature, as in God of Abra¬ 
ham, or God of the Universe. For 
Elohim signifies God's manifesta¬ 
tion in the world. When a person 
demonstrates Godly holiness, then 
he becomes, if one may say so, an 
extention of God. Similarly, the or¬ 
dered nature of the universe is a 
manifestation of God's Providence. 
Further, the word IriN, 'with' Him 
implies a degree of joint action, or 
partnership. Thus, God recognized 
Abraham as acting with Him in 
manifesting His Presence on earth. 

Hirsch comments that the use of 
Elohim signifies a decisive change 
in Abraham's nature. Prior to the 
covenant, Abraham had freedom of 
choice to refuse the obligations in¬ 
cumbent upon Israel; he could have 
chosen to remain a Noachide. Now, 
however, having entered into the 
Covenant, he was bound by the At¬ 
tribute of Justice to fulfill it un¬ 
compromisingly (see Overview). 

4. The details of the Covenant 

— As for Me, [i.e., regarding My 
part of the covenant.] 


1 . Moses and Joshua, too, cast themselves down upon the ground symbolizing total submis¬ 
sion: r »39 by b9n niyta yjptf*), and Moses heard and fell upon his face (Num. 16:4); 1^9 by 
ban, and Joshua fell upon his face (Joshua 5:14). Because they submitted totally to the will of 
Cod, they were granted the privilege of being instrumental in the circumcision of the nation — 
Moses prior to the Exodus, and Joshua after the entry into the Land. At both of those times the 
majority of the nation was uncircumcised; in Egypt due to the rigors of the enslavement, and 
after the wilderness years because it had been medically dangerous to carry out circumcision 
in the desert. Because Moses and Joshua emulated Abraham, the task of supervising the mas¬ 
ses of Israel was entrusted to them (Reb Avi Gold). 
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Verses 4-8 detail God's obliga¬ 
tions in fulfilling His side of the 
covenant, while verses 9-14 detail 
those of Abraham and his descen¬ 
dants (Hirsch). 

•^ntS Trill run — This [lit. ' behold; 
here'] is My covenant with you, i.e., 
the covenant of circumcision which 
will be detailed below (Ramban). 

With you — but with no other 
people (Pesikta Zutresa). 

The meaning of the verse is: As 
for Me, / already have a covenant 
with you since the Covenant Be¬ 
tween the Parts at which time I 
undertook certain obligations. As a 
result of that covenant you will be 
the father of a multitude of nations, 
as I promised you then. Now I have 
come to announce something 
greater: the change of name by 
which you will become a new 
person, greater in stature. This 
Covenant will be not only between 
you and Me, but will also include 
your descendants for posterity, 
without regard to time or place 
(Akeidas Y itzchak; Abarbanel). 

□pi pnrr a* 1 ? npm — [And] You 
shall be [as a direct result of com¬ 
plying with the covenant (Ram¬ 
ban)] a father [in the sense of 
Patron] of a multitude of nations. 

Everyone who will undergo cir¬ 
cumcision and conversion will con¬ 
sider you his Patriarch par excel¬ 
lence (Midrash Aggadah). 

[Rambam in his comm, to Mish- 
nah Biccurim 1:4 cites Abraham's 
universal patriarchy as the reason 
that, when converts bring their first 


fruits to the priest, they may recite 
the same formula as all Jews: 'I 
profess this day ... that I have come 
to the Land which HaSHEM swore to 
owr fathers to give us' (Deut. 26:3). 
Since the Land was not promised to 
the fathers of converts, how can 
they say the formula? However, 
because Abraham is the 'father' of a 
multitude of nations, all converts 
are considered as his descendants 
and a convert is therefore referred 
to as DiiiiK son of Abraham.] 

5. And in order to reflect your new 
mission: 

nrmx :ppip njm ... iiy nVi — 

You shall no longer be called by 
your name Abram, but [lit. 'and'] 
your name shall be Abraham. 

That is, your contemporaries and 
those after you will no longer refer 
to you by your former name. They 
will tell one another how God has 
changed Your name, and thereby 
the miracle which I am to perform 
for you will become manifest to all 
generations for eternity (Radak). 

It is a deep-rooted custom to 
change someone's name when he 
rises in stature. The change signifies 
that the 'new' person has outgrown 
his old status. This was also the 
case with Sarah [ = Sarai]; Joseph 
[ = Tzafnas Paane'ach]; Joshua 
[ = Hoshea]; Chananiah, Mishael 
and Azariah [ = 5hadrach, Mishach, 
Abed Nego] (Chizkuni). 

:pnni Dpi p»rr ax ’a — For l have 
made [lit. 'given'] you the father of 
a multitude of nations. 

The word vpn: [/ have made] is 
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XVII you: you shall be a father of a multitude of nations ; 
5-6 5 y° u shall no longer be called by your name Abram, 

but your name shall be Abraham, for l have made 
you the father of a multitude of nations ; 6 / will make 


in past tense, but implies a future 
action. God's promise is like an ac¬ 
complished fact (R' Meyuchos). 

[Thus, his new name etymologic¬ 
ally reflects his new role]: 

The name nnniK, 'Avraham', is a 
]ip , "ipl3, contraction, of his new 
status as ]1»n a* Av hamon, father 
of a multitude, whereas DniiK, 
'Avram, denoted him in his former 
status as D^K 3K Av Aram, father 
[i.e., lord and master] of Aram, his 
native country [see 11:28]. The let¬ 
ter “l, resh, in his former name 
remained after the change even 
though it was not needed to indicate 
the status denoted by the new name 
[and was now, for all purposes, ren¬ 
dered superfluous] (Rashi). 

Rashi homiletically explains that, 
although now unnecessary, the Resh 
remained because, as the Midrash com¬ 
ments, the \ yod, which was deleted 
from Sarai's name when it was changed 
to Sarah ['niy, rniz/] complained to God 
until it was added to Joshua's name 
when Moses changed it from yu/1rt, to 
yu/lrp. [Therefore to avoid that situation 
here, the letter was retained. See foot¬ 
note to v. 15.] 4 

[See also comm, to v. 1 s.v. rpm 
D^nn where the letter n added to his 
name is symbolic of the additional 
five limbs he was able to control 
thanks to the 'wholeness' of cir¬ 
cumcision.] 

According to Ibn Ezra, however, 
the letter resh, is not superfluous. 


but an integral part of the new 
name, which is derived from T*3f< 
□’la the strong one of a mul¬ 
titude (of nations). He remarks that 
the new name was not given to 
delete a letter [or render it 
superfluous, as in Rashi's in¬ 
terpretation (Ba'er Yitzchak)] but to 
add! 

Hoffman approvingly cites the view 
of those who interpret the name as an 
expansion of Drn ok, raham being an 
ancient Arabic word meaning 'horde, 
multitude'. The ancient Hebrew 
equivalent orn might have already fall¬ 
en into disuse by the time the Torah was 
given to Moses and it was therefore 
necessary for the verse to explain the 
etymology as being from ]lnn, multi¬ 
tude (of nations). 

The Talmud comments: Whoever 
refers to Abraham as Abram transgres¬ 
ses a positive command since it says. 
Your name shall be Abraham. Simulta¬ 
neously he transgresses a negative com¬ 
mand since it says: You shall no longer 
be named Abram. The Sages continue 
that this prohibition does not apply in 
the case of Sarai/Sarah because in that 
case God addressed His command to 
Abraham [hence it was he, not neces¬ 
sarily others, who was enjoined to call 
her only by the new name Sarah.] 

It also does not apply to Jacob/Israel 
because the Torah itself later referred to 
him by the name Jacob [46:2], thus 
clearly showing that he retained that 
name. The reference to Abraham as 
Abram in Nech. 9:7 is no contradiction 
because it merely recounts Abraham's 


1. Notarikon is a method of exegesis whereby words are broken up and letters or syllables are 
treated as abbreviations. In this treatment, only the general form of the word is treated, while a 
particular letter or so may be ignored. The Talmud [Shabbos 105a} deduces that notarikon is a 
permissible method of exegesis because our verse testifies that the name Abraham was derived 
from Av Hamon [Goyim], despite the presence of the superfluous resh. 
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original name in the context of God's 
righteousness (Berachos 13a). [Cf. 
parallel in Y erushalmi] 

Chizkuni suggests that the reason 
Abraham may not be referred to as 
Abram is because that name was given 
him before he became the forerunner of 
the Jewish nation. The name Jacob, 
however, may still be used because it 
was his while he had the mission and 
greatness of a Jewish patriarch. 

Why were the names of Abraham 
and Jacob changed, but not that of 
Isaac? 

Since both of the above were named 
by man, God changed their name [to re¬ 
flect their new mission]. Isaac's name 
was not changed because the name, 
Isaac, was designated for him by God 
before birth [see v. 19.] (Y erushalmi Be¬ 
rachos 1:6). 

Maharitz Chayes to Berachos ad. loc., 
explains that Rambam did not include 
this prohibition in his compilation of 
the mitzvos because, as Rambam ex¬ 
plains in his comm, to M ishnah Chullin 
100a, we do not list among the 613 
those precepts from the pre-Sinaitic 
narratives of the patriarchs unless the 
prohibition was repeated at the giving 
of the Torah. 

According to Torah Temimah, the 
halachic codifiers did not include this in 
the 613 commandments based on 
Tosefta Berachos / which explains that 
no prohibition is implied in this verse. 
Rather it is a narrative that emphasizes 
the exalted status implied in his new 
name. 

[The Shiyurei Knesses HaGedolah 
(Kelalim Nifradim 25) explains that 
there is a Rabbinic prohibition inherent 


in calling him Abram, especially as evi¬ 
dent from the commentators, if it is 
done in a derogatory manner. (See M'lo 
HaRoim, Ber. 13a). See also Magerc 
Avraham, Orach Chaim 156:2 who 
mentions the prohibition.] 

Me'am Loez emphasizes, therefore, 
that one should be scrupulous to 
carefully enunciate the name Abraham 
whenever it appears in our prayers, so 
that it not be slurred and sound like 
Avram. 

6. I'Kna rink ’mam — And I 

i : • I ; 

will make you most exceedingly 
fruitful [lit. 7 will make you fruitful 
with very much, very much.'] 

The following elaborates on the 
promise above and explains how 
God intends to make Abraham into 
a 'father of a multitude of peoples' 
(R' Meyuchas). 

As mentioned in v. 2, the inner 
implication of the promise is an 
assurance to Abraham: do not think 
that circumcision will impair your 
potency. To the contrary, I will 
make you exceedingly prolific! 
(Malbim). 

Abraham had already been 
promised abundant progeny. This 
blessing was to assure him that his 
descendants would be present on 
every corner of the world in suf¬ 
ficient numbers for them to instruct 
the nations in the true Faith 
(Haamek Davar). 

[The translation fruitful relates 
’man to ns.] 

a 9 - - » ^ 
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XVII you most exceedingly fruitful, and make nations of 
7-8 y° u; an d kings shall descend from you; 7 and I will 

ratify My covenant between Me and you and be¬ 
tween your offspring after you throughout their gen¬ 
erations as an everlasting covenant, to be a God to 
you and to your offspring after you; 8 and I will give 
to you and to your offspring after you the land of 


□’lib — And [/ wilt] make 

nations of you [lit. ' and I will give 
of you unto nations.'] 

The reference is to Israel [his 
descendants through Jacob] and 
Edom [his descendants through 
Esau.] Because his son Ishmael was 
already living, the announcement of 
future descendants could not have 
referred to him (Rashi). 

Ramban suggests, however, that 
Esau, the pregenitor of Edom who 
had not been commanded with cir¬ 
cumcision [see Sanhedrin 59b and 
comm, to 21:12], is not referred to 
here. Rather the nations mentioned 
here, despite the plural, refers to 
Israel alone. In other verses as 
well — e.g. 35:11, 48:4; Deut. 
33:3,19; Judges 5:14; (see commen¬ 
taries there) — Israel is referred to 
by the collective term Dili nations 
and □’’□y, peoples. 

Following Haamek Davar, the in¬ 
terpretation is I will give you to the 
nations, i.e. you will become the 
□’lab njn nnbo, the teacher of wis¬ 
dom to the nations. This is compar¬ 
able to the similar charge to Jeremi¬ 
ah [1:5]: :pnnj □’»iab 10 : 13 , I gave 
you [i.e., I ordained you] as a pro¬ 
phet to the nations. 

According to Targum, however, 
the translation of the phrase is: T 
will make tribes out of you/ while 
Radak suggests that the reference is 
to Abraham's descendants through 
his concubine, Keturah (enumer¬ 


ated in Ch. 25). 

iKy wan □’’□bni — And kings shall 

.... | I . - T | O 

descend [lit. 'come forth'] from you. 

Your descendants will not be 
dependent upon other kingdoms; 
they will have sovereigns of their 
own (Daas Soferim). 

Continuing Haamek Davar: Not 
only will there descend from you 
sages who are qualified to instruct 
the nations, but there will come 
forth from you monarchs with the 
power to suppress idolatry from the 
nations. Such occurred during King 
Solomon's reign, and will again oc¬ 
cur during the reign of King Mes¬ 
siah. 

7. TP"i3 jik ’’nta’pm — And / will 
ratify My covenant. 

Which covenant? — To be your 
God ... (Rashi). 

□bly rrnsb □nn u tb — Throughout 
their generations [i.e. throughout 
the ages; for all time] as an 
everlasting covenant. 

□TibKb nb nT’nb — To be a God to 

1 1 » 

you [lit. 'to be unto you a Cod']. 

The concept has a dual connota¬ 
tion: To be on the one hand the ob¬ 
ject of your worship and venera¬ 
tions, and on the other hand, to be 
your God, Protector and Benefactor 

(Alshich). 

8. As a result of your compliance 
with the covenant, I will give the 
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land of your sojourn — i.e., the land 
in which you now dwell — the entire 
land of Canaan, to your descen¬ 
dants as an everlasting possession. 
There I will show myself to them as 
a protecting God provided they ac¬ 
cept me as such (Sechel Tov; Ibn 
Caspi) [See Malbim below.] 

We deduce from this verse that 
Israel inherited the land of Canaan 
only by virtue of circumcision, for 
the land was given to Abraham only 
on condition that he circumcise 
himself. Therefore, God ordered 
Joshua to circumcise the Israelites 
when they were to enter the 
Promised Land, [Josh. 5:2-9] for 
had they remained uncircumcised 
they could not have entered 
(Midrash Aggadah, see also Bircas 
Hamazon, ArtScroll ed. p. 43-44). 

Tp"U>? — The land of your so¬ 
journs. I.e., the land in which you 
tarried as a “ia, alien, a temporary re¬ 
sident — 1^33 yiK ba — the whole of 
the land of Canaan. 

nbiy nTrwb — For an everlasting 
possession. 

This expression does not imply 
that they would dwell eternally in 
the Land and never be exiled — that 
would depend on their deeds. 
Rather the expression means that 
the Land would remain their in¬ 
alienable possession even though 
they may be in exile. The promise 
was that come what may the Land 
would always belong to them; they 
would eventually return to reclaim 


it and HA5HEM would be their God 
(Radak). 

This additional promise of 
everlasting possession, with the 
implication of ownership and even¬ 
tual return after exile, is the primary 
difference between this promise and 
those given earlier (see comm, of 
Ramban cited in comm, to 15:18.] 

[The concept of and I will be their 
God was already mentioned in the 
previous verse: nevertheless it is 
repeated here in connection with the 
land, indicating some special 
relationship (Mizrachi).] Rashi 
comments that 'only in the land of 
their everlasting possession will I be 
their God; one who dwells outside 
of Eretz Yisrael is as though he had 
no God' [Kesubos 110b.] (See Over¬ 
view). 

□■»nbKb onb 'n™m— And I will be 

■ V T ‘ ' T ! 

their God [lit. and l will be unto 
them a God.) 

[See Sechel Tov at beginning of 
verse.] 

According to Malbim: When 
they will comply with the covenant 
and take possession of the land, 
then they will merit in their own 
right that I be their God, not only 
because I was the God of their fa¬ 
thers. At that time they themselves 
will be worthy of Godliness; 
HASHEM is called the God of Israel 
by virtue of their sanctity and right¬ 
eousness. 

9. The obligation on Abraham's 
part. 
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XVII your sojourns — the whole of the land of Canaan — 
9 as an everlasting possession; and I will be their God/ 

^ God said to Abraham, 'And as for you, you shall 
keep My covenant — you and your descendents after 


ibjtfn Tina riK nmto — And as for 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ w 

you, [i.e., as far as you are con¬ 
cerned] you shall keep My cove¬ 
nant. 

Rashi comments that the word 
nriKi begins with the conjunction 
vav, and, to imply that it is joined to 
the previous verses i.e., I have 
specified obligations to you (v. 4-8); 
as a result you must obligate 
yourself to comply with your 
obligations to Me as outlined in the 
following verses regarding circum¬ 
cision. 

Hirsch elaborates upon this con¬ 
cept. Since God pledged that His as¬ 
surance was eternally valid, he 
charged Abraham and his descen¬ 
dants not to create conditions that 
would make them unworthy of 
God's gifts under the Covenant. 
Furthermore, they should remem¬ 
ber that were it not for Abraham's 
pledge, Israel would not have ex¬ 
istence for Isaac's birth was a direct 
result of the Covenant. 

And this obligation does not rest, 
upon you alone, but will extend as 
well to onhib Tp-inK — your 

descendants after you throughout 
their generations [i.e., forever] 
(Malbim). 

Your descendants after you — but 
not any other people's (Sanhedrin 
59b). 

The Talmud [Avodah Zarah 27a] ad¬ 
duces from the wording hoki, as for 
you, that the command was directed 
only to the Abrahamitic line [as it says 
TpnnK am t your descendants 


after you (Rashi)] and that a circumci¬ 
sion performed by a heathen [on a Jew] 
is invalid. [See Torah Temimah ] 

Cf. Sanhedrin 59b: Every precept 
which was given to the sons of Noah 
and repeated at Sinai was meant for 
both Jew and non-Jew alike. But cir¬ 
cumcision was given to the Noachides 
[i.e. Abraham who was considered a 
Noachide like all others; the separate 
status of Israel began with the Giving of 
the Law at Sinai] and repeated at Sinai 
[Lev. 12:3] yet was meant for Israel 
only? — The repetition [in Lev. reading 
'on the eighth day the flesh of his sur¬ 
plusage shall be circumcised'] was for a 
specific teaching, to permit circumcision 
on the Sabbath by specifying on the day 
[whenever it was] — even on the Sab¬ 
bath. [Hence, since the repetition at 
Sinai was for a particular teaching, it is 
not considered a repetition and 
therefore was meant exclusively for 
Jews.] 

... An alternative answer is that cir¬ 
cumcision was originally commanded 
only to Abraham [and not to Noachides 
in general.]: You shall keep My cove¬ 
nant — you and your seed shall keep it 
but no others. Then let it be incumbent 
upon Ishmael [Abraham's son] also! — 
No, for Scripture states [21:12]: For in 
Isaac [i.e. and not Ishmael] shall be con¬ 
sidered your seed. Then the children of 
Esau [Isaac's son] should be subject to 
the Law! — No, 21:12 is further in¬ 
terpreted; pnyra, in Isaac [the a, in, be¬ 
ing taken as a partitive preposition 
implying only part] but not all [the 
descendants] of Isaac. 

Cf. also Rambam in his commentary 
to M ishnah, Chullin 100b: 'Reflect on a 
fundamental principle: Whatever we 
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perform today is only the result of God 
having so commanded us through 
Moses at Sinai, rather than what He 
commanded the prophets preceding 
him. We do not circumcise because 
Abraham did so to himself and his 
household, but because God expressly 
commanded us through Moses [Exod. 
12:3) that we should circumcise 
ourselves as did Abraham [see also 
comm, to Deut. 33:4.) 

10. The definition of the 
Covenant. 

nnwn au/K Tina n«t — This is My 

■ - - mu «ii ■ • ■ 

covenant which you shall keep. 

It is possible that God actually 
showed Abraham — through a vi¬ 
sion or otherwise — the manner in 
which the circumcision was to be 
accomplished. See, for example 
Rashi's explanation of 9:17: nut 
nnan niK, This is the sign of the 
covenant — i.e., God actually 
showed Noah a rainbow and said to 
him: This is the sign of which I 
spoke. Cf. also Lev. 11:2 (Daas 
Soferim). 

[See Aggadah Bereishis 16 (Torah 
Shelemah 17:13) which describes 
God — if we may use such a bold 
anthropomorphism — as holding 
the knife for Abraham, while 
Abraham cut (See comm . to v. 24).] 

[The anthropomorphic description of 
God as holding the knife can be under¬ 
stood as meaning that God gave 
Abraham the strength to go through 
with the act (Harav David Cohen).] 

[The following rite of circumci¬ 
sion in addition to being the Cove¬ 
nant itself, is at the same time the 
nna niK, the external sign of the 


covenant as the following verse 
clearly states. Although many 
reasons — for example, to counter¬ 
act excessive lust, or as a hygienic 
measure — have been advanced 
to explain circumcision, those rea¬ 
sons, while they may be valid, 
cannot be taken as God's total 
purpose in assigning the command¬ 
ment. It is symbolic of the mutual 
covenant between Israel and their 
Father in heaven, just as the rain¬ 
bow — whatever its natural causes 
— assumed its primary significance 
because God proclaimed it the ex¬ 
ternal sign of the covenant with 
Noah.] 

(See Overview). 

Hirsch notes an apparent dis¬ 
crepancy between our verse and v. 
11. Here it is called My Covenant, 
implying that the physical act of 
circumcision is sufficient fulfill¬ 
ment of the covenant. Later it is 
described as the sign or symbol of 
the covenant, implying that the act 
is no more than a symbol, and not a 
complete fulfillment. He explains 
that there are two inseparable ele¬ 
ments: the act without realization of 
the idea is insufficient; likewise the 
concept without the act is not 
enough. The act of circumcision 
must be performed, and it must be 
recognized as symbolic of the eter¬ 
nal bond between God and Israel. 

oa’rm '•ya — Between Me and 

m m i ■ • I « r — 

■ 

[between] you, i.e., those of you 
who are now alive (Rashi). 

^nriK pai — And [ between] 
your descendants after you, i.e.. 
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XVII you throughout their generations. 10 This is My 
10-11 covenant which you shall keep between Me and you 

and your descendants after you: Every male among 
you shall shall be circumcised. 11 You shall circum- 


those to be born in the future 
(Rashi). 

"idt ba nab binn — Every male 

IT * V T V 

among you shall be circumcised . 

The translation follows Rashi, 
i.e., this is not the injunction to cir¬ 
cumcise — that comes in v. 11 — 
rather it is the description of the 
covenant (Sifsei Chachamim). 

[Since this command is in gene¬ 
ral terms, not particularly directed 
to the father, the Talmud , Kid- 
dushin 29a adduces]: One whose 
father did not circumcise him, the 
Beth Din is bound to circumcise 
him. But if the Beth Din did not cir¬ 
cumcise him, he is obligated to cir¬ 
cumcise himself [see next verse and 
verse 14.] (Cf. Yerushalmi Kidd. 
1:7). 

■*§ Purposes of Circumcision 

Although the rite of circumcision 
is a pin, i.e., a law, whose reason is 
not given in the Torah, nevertheless 
the Jewish philosophers have, tried 
to elicit the hashkafah implications 
inherent in the mitzvah (see Over 
view). A sampling of the classical 
comments on the subject follow: 

Rav Saadiah Gaon [Emunos 
V'Deos 3:10] states that'perfection' 
implies a condition containing 
neither superfluity nor deficiency. 
The Creator created this part of 
man's body with a redundancy; 
when the redundancy is cut off a 
defect in man's formation is 
removed. What is left is a state of 
perfection. 

Rambam [Moreh 3:49] holds that 


the commandment was not given 'as 
a complement to a deficient physical 
creature, but as a means for 
perfecting man's moral shortcom¬ 
ings ... for circumcision counter¬ 
acts excessive lust...' 

Sefer Hachinuch 2: Among the 
roots of the commandment are that 
HaSHEM wished to establish a par¬ 
ticular sign in the bodies of the peo¬ 
ple whom he had designated to be 
His own. This special sign differen¬ 
tiated their bodies, just as their souls 
are differentiated, to demonstrate 
that their source and mission are not 
like those of the other nations... 

This symbol was placed in the 
reproductive organ because it repre¬ 
sents the eternity of the race. God 
wanted to perfect His Chosen Peo¬ 
ple, but he wanted this perfection to 
be accomplished through the deed 
of human beings. This symbolizes 
that just as the body must be 
perfected, so, too, people must 
strive to perfect their souls.' 

Rav Yosef Albo [Ikkarim 4:45]: 
The commandment of circumcision 
was given as an external sign of the 
covenant binding God and 
Abraham's descendants who main¬ 
tain His covenant. Since that sign 
exists continually in our nation, it 
shows that the divine bond is still 
with us ... The Midrash states that 
Abraham sits at the door fo Gehin- 
nom and prevents the circumcised 
from going in. Therefore, as long as 
this sign of the Covenant is main¬ 
tained in the nation we must not 
despair of redemption ... for it 
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points to the bond between God and 
us ... that through this bond the na¬ 
tion will return to its original 
strength and cleave to God as was 
prophesied. 

[See also Hirsch's 'Symbolism in 
Jewish Law', Collected Writings, 
Vol. Ill (1906), pp. 254-396. Part of 
this important essay has been 
published in English translation in 
Timeless Torah , pp. 364 ff.] 

11. CDnbny twa nx nnbnm — You 

i* ■ «■ • H — ■■ ■■ ■ H ■ 
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shall circumcise the flesh of your 
surplusage 

This is a positive commandment 
requiring every father to circumcise 
his son, and obligating every child 
to have himself circumcised when 
he becomes a Bar Mitzvah if he had 
not been circumcised by his father 
or the Beth Din (Radak). 

[See Y erushalmi Kiddushin 1:7. 
Cf. also comm, of Rambam cited at 
end of v. 9.] 

Although nb"iy [ surplusage ] is com¬ 
monly translated — in the context of our 
verse — foreskin, this familiar transla¬ 
tion cannot by any means be considered 
literal. Radak [in Sefer Shorashim] 
notes that nbty refers, in its primary 
sense to anything superfluous and 
worthy of disposal. 

[Accordingly the word nbiy could 
designate any part of the body that 
would best be 'expendable' or removed.) 
According to Hirsch on Lev. 19:23, 
nbiy could be translated 'hindrance', 
for the word refers to something which 
hinders spiritual development. [The 
Sages expound that Abraham deduced 
from the context of the passage which 
part of the body was to be removed. 
Since the promise that Abraham would 


have many descendants [u. 7) was 
repeated in connection with circumci¬ 
sion, Abraham reasoned that the com¬ 
mandment related to the part of the 
anatomy that produces descendants, 
and by virtue of circumcision he would 
also become □’’On, wholehearted and 
perfect, as God had commanded (see 
comm, to v. 1).] 

[See Rashi to v. 14.] 

Ibn Ezra to Lev. 12:3 explains that the 
word always refers to the 

reproductive organ, unless it is used in a 
construct form such as the 'orlah of the 
heart' [Deut. 10:16] in which case the 
context will clearly indicate its meaning. 

Ramban [to v. 14] states that in his 
opinion the Torah itself is quite explicit 
in its intention inasmuch at it does not 
state ambiguously oanbiy n k onbn:», 
(You shall circumcise your orlah (i.e., 
that which obstructs; see further)), not 
does it say D3llit3 nbty, the orlah of 
your flesh' implying, in the construct 
state, an obstruction of your flesh, as it 
says figuratively [Deut. 10:16] nbny 
□333b, the orlah of your heart.' Instead 
our verse reads quite clearly: "W3 
□3nbiy, the flesh of your orlah, which 
refers to the flesh which obstructs: 
there is no expendible flesh in the body 
which obstructs and covers a limb other 
than the 'flesh that covers the male 
organ.' 

Additionally the very word flesh, 
is a-euphemism for the reproductive or¬ 
gan as in the expression uncircumcised 
in flesh [Ezek. 44:9]; great of flesh [ibid. 
16:26]; and an issue of his flesh [Lev. 
15:2], 

The translation which takes nnbnn as a 
kal conjugation (you shall circumcise] in 
spite of the l. nun, which would normally in¬ 
dicate a niph'al conjugation ['you shall be 
circumcised' (through removal of the flesh of 
your foreskin)] follows Rashi who explains 
that it is the same as the imperative nnbni. 
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XVII cise the flesh of your surplusage, and that shall be the 
12 sign of the covenant between Me and you. 12 At the 

age of eight days every male among you shall be cir¬ 
cumcised, throughout your generations — he that is 
born in the household or purchased with money from 


The 3, nun, is an addition to the [basic] root, 
[bn] and it is at times included [Sd3] and at 
others omitted (bin). This is similar to the 3, 
nun. of 1U/13 and Ktyl3 [which is omitted in 
some forms, e.g. 'it/', xty’; cf. Rashi to 49:10. 
Onkelos and Ibn Ezra render similarly. 

According to Ha'amek Davar however, 
the verb is niphal i.e., you shall be circum¬ 
cised. The command directs the uncircum¬ 
cised to bear responsibility for his own cir¬ 
cumcision. 

nna nlxb rpm — And that shall be 

' ! T ▼ : 

the sign of the covenant 

— By which everyone may dis¬ 
tinguish you as the seed which is 
blessed of God (Sechel Tov). 

Circumcision will thus serve as a 
symbol and sign, just as tzitzis and 
tefillin function as reminders of 
Israel's bond and obligation to God. 
This, however is the supreme, une¬ 
qualed sign inasmuch as it is in¬ 
delibly sealed in the body of man 
(Radak). 

... It is a perpetual reminder to 
walk in His ways, for it is, as it 
were, the Master's seal on His ser-» 
vant (Sforno). 

Rav Nachman bar Yitzchak notes the 
expressions nix, sign, nna, covenant, 
and an-nb throughout their genera¬ 
tions are used both in connection with 
circumcision and with the Sabbath [for 
it (the Sabbath) is a sign (nix) between 
Me and you — Exod. 31:13; the children 
of Isael shall keep the Sabbath ... for a 
perpetual covenant (nna) — ibid. v. 16; 
to observe the Sabbath throughout their 
generations (Dn*nb) — ibid.] From these 
common designations we learn that cir¬ 
cumcision [in its proper time, the eighth 


day] supersedes the Sabbath (Shabbos 
132a). 

12. -ba oab bira 1 mtottrpi 

T v T • ■ v ■ : I 

nzrn'-pb H3T — [And] at the age of 
eight days every male among [lit. 
'to'] you shall be circumcised, 
throughout your generations. 

The word bia , » is the niphal of the 
root bltt meaning that the child 
should be circumcised by his father 
(Radak; Rashi to v. 11; Ibn Ezra). 

[On the implication of D^b, 
among you, see 'Note' in comm, to 
next verse.] 

The Talmud derives from the use of 
the word days, that circumcision is 
performed by day and not by night 
(Shabbos 132a). 

The Mechilta comments: Great is the 
Sabbath, for a child is not circumcised 
until he has lived through a Sabbath ... 

Including ... 

rP3 Tb’ — He that is born in house- 

y 4 a 

hold, i.e., from a maidservant in the 
household (Rashi). 

[Cf. comm, to same phrase in 
14:14.] 

f]p3 nippi — Or purchased with 
money. 

I.e., a slave purchased after he 
was born (Rashi). 

Although the above are slaves, 
they must still be circumcised for 
they are, as the next verse continues, 
homeborn in your house and pur¬ 
chased by your money and hence 
subject to your obligations (Abar- 
banel). 
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13. ... T|rv»3 ^Ds 1 ’ ^i»n — He 

* : ■ : ■ 1 

that is horn in your household] or 
purchased with your money shall 
surely be circumcised [lit. ' circum¬ 
cised shall he he circumcised'] ,l! 

Essentially this repeats from the 
previous verse the command that 
one born in the household must be 
circumcised, but here the phrase 'at 
the age of eight days’ is not 
repeated. This indicates that in 
some cases those who are horn in 
the household are circumcised 
"!liKb, on the first day from birth or 
acquisition, [some editions of Rashi 
read nj'ntt/ "inx 1 ?, after eight 
days] as explained in Shabbos 135b 
(Rashi). 

The Talmudic discussion referred to by 
Rashi is the controversy of Tannaim: 'For it 
was taught ... a slave born in his master's 
household is sometimes circumcised on the 
first day [from his birth] and sometimes on 
the eighth day; a slave purchased with 
money is sometimes circumcised on the first 
day [he was acquired, even if he was not yet 
eight days old], and sometimes on the eighth 
day.' [The general rule is that a child who 


was born a Jew is circumcised on the eighth 
day. A slave can be considered Jewish for 
this purpose because non-Jewish slaves 
owned by Jews are responsible for many 
commandments.) 

The Talmud then proceeds to give various 
illustrations, as e.g. if one purchases a female 
slave together with her previously born in¬ 
fant child, that child is a 'slave bought with 
money' who is circumcised on the first day 
[of purchase.] However, if one purchases a 
female slave and she conceives in his house 
and gives birth, that is a 'slave born in his 
master's house' who is circumcised on the 
eighth day [from birth]. 

As regards the converse of the above, 
several views are cited. As formulated by 
Rambam in Hilchos Milah, if a pregnant 
slave is bought, and her still unborn child is 
purchased later, the child, is circumcised 
eight days after birth, for although he had 
been separately purchased, and therefore 
might be considered 'a slave bought with 
money,' nevertheless, since his mother had 
been acquired before the infants' birth he is 
circumcised on the eighth day. 

However, when a female slave was ac¬ 
quired only for the right to her unborn child 
[with the purchaser having no share in the 
mother], or if she was acquired with the 
stipulation that she would not immerse in the 
ritual bath [without which she does not at- 


1. The Sages perceive the compound expression bln’ binn as a support for many Rabbinic 
laws. To cite several: 

One who is a Mashuch [surgically conceals his circumcison] must be recircumcised even a 
hundred times because it is written bio 1 blon (apparently interpreting: though circumcised he 
must be recircumcised — see v. 14 s.v. ’nn? nrtj (Yeuamos 72a). 

Circumcision performed by a heathen is invalid because it is written bio 1 blon [which may 
be rendered homiletically bio 1 b)jn, He who Cs circumcised shall circumcise, excluding a 
heathen] (Avodah Zarah 27a); 

We learn from this that one who is born circumcised [i.e., without a foreskin] must let blood 
of the covenant drip from him [i.e. be pricked by a pin to cause some blood to flow] because it 
is written bio 1 blon [which is interpreted to mean 'even he who is already (born) circumcised, 
must undergo a form of circumcision] (Yer. Shabbos 19:2); 

Additionally, according to the Yerushalmi above, an uncircumcised Jew may not perform 
circumcision. 

From this compound verb is also derived that circumcision consists of two parts: nb»o, cir¬ 
cumcision, and nyns, uncovering [the organ by splitting the prepuce and pulling it down.) 
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XVII any stranger who is not of your offspring. 13 He that 
13-14 15 horn in your household or purchased with your 

money shall surely be circumcised. Thus, My cove¬ 
nant shall be in your flesh for an everlasting cove¬ 
nant. 14 An uncircumcised male the flesh of whose 
surplusage shall not be circumcised — such a soul 


tain the Halachic status of a Jewish-owned 
slave], though her subsequently born child is 
born as the property of the Jew, he is circum¬ 
cised on the day he is born because the infant 
was not born of a Jewess and is equivalent to 
a newly purchased slave. Should she, 
however, have immersed herself in the ritual 
bath after delivery, the infant is circumcised 
on the eighth day. 

[Note: As explained by Rashi ad. loc., the 
law centers on the interpretation of our verse 
and the preceding verse. Whereas v. 12 
specifies circumcision on the eighth day, u.13 
does not — accordingly the earliest possible 
moment is implied. This is based on the 
several distinct circumstances indicated in v. 
12 which refers to a slave who is most like a 
full Jew — one who was born in his master's 
house for his mother was the property of a 
Jewish master while pregnant; he is therefore 
circumcised on the eighth day like a full Jew. 
Otherwise — based upon the various illustra¬ 
tions — the child is not considered oab, 
among you, in the sense of being like a full 
Jew, and accordingly circumcised on the first 
day of birth or acquisition.] 

Radak suggests that the covenant 
extended to all the members of 
Abraham's household, because it is 
inconceivable that Abraham's* 
household should be divided 
between those who undertook the 
covenant of circumcision and those 
who did not. 

□Sly nmb nnvn — 

* " ■ : TIT: 

Thus, My covenant shall he in your 
flesh for an everlasting covenant. 

Flesh is sometimes used in Scrip¬ 
ture as a euphemism for the repro¬ 
ductive organ [see end of Ramban 
cited in v. 11) ... The verse thus in¬ 
dicates that since the Covenant is, in 


the physical sense, associated with 
the organ whereby the species is 
perpetuated, it symbolized the con¬ 
tinuity of the Covenant upon his 
descendants for eternity (Sforno; 
Hoffmann). 

... And just as the symbol of My 
Covenant will remain on your flesh 
throughout your lives, so will the 
covenant itself endure eternally 
(Ralbag). 

14. As pointed out in the comm, to 
vss. 10 and 11, one who was cir¬ 
cumcised neither by his father nor 
by Beth Din, is obligated from the 
time he reaches Bar Mitzvah to ar¬ 
range for his own circumcision. The 
consequences for one who remains 
uncircumcised in violation of the 
commandment until the age of 
twenty, when he becomes liable to 
excision, are given in this verse.) 

"nr bnyi — [And] an uncircumcised 
male. 

The apparently unnecessary ad¬ 
jective male in this phrase is in¬ 
cluded to teach that circumcision 
must be performed on the member 
which distinguishes between male 
and female (Shabbos Midrash; 
Rashi). 

[See comm, to nbny in v. 11.) 
inbny niya nx blE’ xb nu/x — The 

▼ : t - t * v 

flesh of whose surplusage shall not 
be circumcised. 

From when he reaches the age 
when he is liable to punishment [in 
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this case twenty years old when a 
sinner becomes liable to heavenly 
punishment] — then nn“p3), he 
shall be cut off ... (Rashi). 111 

While he is still a minor, 
however, he is not liable (Gur 
Ary eh). 

[The translation of bln 1 as a reflexive verb 
'shall (not) be circumcised' follows Rashi's 
comm, in v. 11. Targum and Ibn Ezra 
translate it as an imperfect leal; 'who will 
(not) circumcise.'] 

rprayn Ninn ttfsan nmaji — Such a 
soul [lit. ‘that soul 'J shall be cut off 
from its people. 

[Only that soul , i.e., the uncir¬ 
cumcised person shall be cut off] 
however, the father, by not having 
his son circumcised,does not incur 
the penalty of being 'cut off' 
although he has transgressed a 
positive commandment ... (Rashi). 

The punishment of n~D, excision 
— being cuf off from his people — 
involves dying a childless and un¬ 
timely death (Shabbos 104a; Rashi). 

Someone who has children is 
considered alive for his name is not 
cut off (Ibn Ezra). Thus, by this ex¬ 
cision he will be completely cut off 
through 'the extinction of his de¬ 
scendants' (Ralbag). [See comm, to 
Lev. 20:4-5]. 

Gur Ary eh explains how the term 
'shall be cut off' implies that he will 
be childless. Young children are like 


branches growing from nourish¬ 
ment provided by the roots. If the 
roots are severed, the branches per¬ 
force die. Therefore, the excision of 
the parent makes impossible the 
survival of children dependent on 
the parent-root. [Grown children, 
however, are not included.] 

However, the punishment is not only 
in This World. It extends into the 
Hereafter as well: 

The severest retribution beyond 
which punishment cannot go, is that the 
soul should be cut off and not attain the 
life hereafter ... It is to this destruction 
that the prophets metaphorically apply 
such terms as nniy “m3. Pit of Destruc¬ 
tion, [ Ps. 55:24],etc. ... and all other ex¬ 
pressions connoting cessation are ap¬ 
plied to it because it is an irrevocable 
loss for which repentance is not possible 
(Rambam, Hil. Teshuvah 8:5). 

In addition to the spiritual oblivion in 
the Hereafter, the Talmud [Moed Katan 
28a] comments that one liable to rn3, 
excision, will die between the ages of the 
fifty and sixty [see version in Semachos 
3:8 and Tosafos s.v. nta]. Rav Yosef, 
upon reaching the age of sixty, 
proclaimed a festive day for the Sages 
saying: T have just passed beyond [the 
limit of] excision.' 

In the literal sense, the phrase in¬ 
dicates that the transgressor will no 
longer be associated with his nation 
and will be ostracized from the 
mainstream of his people inasmuch 
as he violated their beliefs by his 


1. That twenty is the minimum age that one is liable for divine punishment is clearly stated by 
Rambam in his comm, to Mishnah Sanhedrin Ch. 7 s.v. 

All that we have elucidated [concerning the punishment of excision] applies even if the 
Rabbinical Court did not know of the sin and did not punish for it in a case where the 
testimony was not clarified — nevertheless, their sins are inscribed with the Creator, blessed be 
He. He shall punish the perpetrator of evil according to his evil as it seems fit according to His 
wisdom. But by Tradition we learned that the Holy One, blessed be He will not punish one 
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XVII shall be cut off from its people; he has invalidated 
15 My covenant.' 

15 And God said to Abraham , 'As for Sarai your 


transgression of this law, and does 
not bear their seal of servitude to 
God. This is the literal meaning of 
'this soul shall be cut off ' whenever 
it appears in Scripture. Conversely, 
■pipy Sn tlpK’l, and he was gathered 
unto his people [49:33] is the ex¬ 
pression used for the righteous 
(B'chor Shor; Minchah Belulah). 

’nn? n n — He has invalidated 
My covenant. 

I.e., he has not destroyed the 
covenant, for it is not within the 
power of any person to do so. What 
he has done is to render the cove¬ 
nant 'ineffective' in the sense that it 
no longer assures him the eternal 
blessings of Abraham (Hirsch). 

[Historically, the Talmud (Yeva- 
mos 72a) applies this to those who 
surgically stretched their membrum 
to pose as non-Jews by disguising 
their circumcision. There is a con¬ 
troversy among the Sages whether 
such a person — known as a 
[lit. 'one who is drawn 'J must be 
recircumcised. Those who rule that 
he must be recircumcised cite the 
compound phrase bits 1 bitan (see 
footnote to v. 11) as well as this 
verse. There are those who oppose 
recircumcision on the ground that it 
is a mortal danger to life. The Sages 
retorted that many such people did 
undergo recircumcison and were 
not endangered. Halachically, Rab¬ 


binic ordinance requires such a 
person to recircumcise himself.] 

15. The Promise to Sarah 

Previously the covenant was sole¬ 
ly with Abraham ... Now Sarah is 
called upon as an equally essential 
factor in this convenant-promise. 
And just as Abraham's significance 
was to be perpetuated by a change 
of name, so was Sarai's importance 
to be perpetuated by changing her 
name (Hirsch). 

Dm3K‘bN D'TlbK — And God 

r r : - v 1 vi - 

said to Abraham — [either in con¬ 
tinuation of the prophetic vision 
begun in v. 1 , or in a new com¬ 
munication.] 

Abarbanel notes that throughout 
the prophecies up to this chapter, 
God manifested Himself in His Four 
Letter Name HASHEM, signifying 
the Attribute of Mercy by which He 
graciously promised the Land, 
safety, future progeny, and so 
forth. In this chapter, however, 
concerning circumcision and the 
childbearing of Sarah, He reveals 
Himself exclusively as Elohim, 
signifying the Attribute of Justice, 
He would fulfill His promises and 
obligations within the terms of His 
covenant. It also reflected true 
Justice that the righteous and 
deserving Sarah be 'remembered' by 
God and granted a child. 


who is liable to excision except after twenty years of age, and there is no difference in this 
regard between male and female. 

See also Shabbos 89b where it is accepted as axiomatic that "twenty years of man's life is 
unpunishable"; and Rashi to [Chaye Sarah) 23:1; until the age of twenty one has not yet 
reached the age when one is subject to punishment. See also Y oreh Deah 376, Pischei 
Teshuvah sub. Ch. 3. [Cf. Gur Aryeh in footnote to 17:26 that in the Patriarchs' times, 
heavenly punishment was not inflicted until a sinner had become a hundred years old.) 
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rmuf mto ’3 nu; nnu/ nt< topn Kb — 

t t y t t y ■; y »: 

Do not call her [by] the name Sarai, 
for Sarah is her name. 

[The new name signified her new 
universal status]: nttf, Sarai [with 
the pronominal suffix yod ] 
designates my princess [= ■»nnto]; 
rnw, Sarah without the limiting 
suffix, signifies 'princess to all the 
nations of the world'. Prior to the 
Covenant, Sarai's personal majesty 
made her the princess of Abraham 
and of his people Aram. Now, 
however, no limitations were placed 
on her. She was princess to ail 
mankind (Berachos 13a; Rashi). 

Malbim notes that Iscah [the 
name that alluded to her prophetic 
spirit] was her primary name [see 
end of footnote to 11:29; p. 350.] 
Sarai — [the name associated with 
her Abrahamitic mission and used 
from the time of her marriage] was 
given her by Abraham: ’btp i rn^, 
[my princess .] Abraham was now 
commanded that in his new status 
of D’la jinri 3K, father of a multi¬ 
tude of nations, his wife, too, was to 
take on a more universal status 


which would be reflected by the 
name rnw, princess par excellence, 
and not just princess of Abraham .m 

16. nn k' nmi — And l will bless 

t ; — ■* 

her — 

With the blessing that will most 
appropriately precipitate her immi¬ 
nent childbearing (Mizrachi): I will 
restore her youthfulness. See 
comm, to 18.T2 (Midrash; Rashi). 

Resh Lakish said: She lacked 
ovaries [see comm, to 11:30], but 
God fashioned them for her and 
thus gave her the ability to conceive 
(Midrash). 

The accent under the last syllable [the 
cantillation in the text appears under the 
n] indicates future tense, the l being 
conversive ]; had the accent been under 
the *i, it would have indicated past 
tense, [and would have been conjunc¬ 
tive] ... (Sechel Tov). 

[As reflected in the translation, this gram¬ 
matical rule is evident in all the verbs 
throughout this verse: ‘•rpnai, 'nm, rpnonpi, 
r rvm, all of which are therefore rendered in 
the future tense.] 

]3 ^nm mi — Indeed, [lit. 


1. Rav Huna said, quoting Rav Acha: 

The letter, 'yod', which was removed from Sarai's name, has a numerical value of ten. It 
was divided into two letters [n, he, has the numerical value of 5) one of which was added to 
Abram and the other to Sarai. 

Rav Hoshiyah taught: The yod ascended to heaven and cast itself down before God crying 
out: 'Master of the Universe! You have wrested me out of the [name of the] righteous 
woman!" 

God comforted the Yod. 'Go forth. Up to now you were the last letter of a name; I will place 
you at the beginning of a name' ... So it is written [Num. 13:16]: And Moses called yuttn, 
Hoshea the son of Nun ytt/lrp, Joshua [thus the change was effected by adding a \ yod to the 
beginning of Joshua's name (Yerushalmi Sanhedrin 2:6). [See comm, to pnaf! in v. 19). 
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XVII wife — do not call her by the name Sarai, for Sarah is 
16-17 her name. 16 / will bless her; indeed, I will give you a 

son through her. / will bless her and she shall give 
rise to nations; kings of peoples will rise from her." 

17 And Abraham threw himself upon his face and 
laughed; and he thought, Shall a child be born to a 


and also) / will give you [lit. have 
given you] a son through her. 

From this verse, the Sages [Rosh 
Hashanah 16b] inferred that a 
change of name brings about a 
change of man's fate. For after 
Sarai's name was changed she was 
blessed with a child (Ralbag). 

[Cf. comm, to 15:5: 'Give up 
your astrological speculations: 
Abram will not have a son but 
Abraham will have a son; Sarai will 
not bear a child but Sarah will/] 

[It must also be noted that this is 
significantly the very first time God 
pronounces the word 'son' directly 
to Abraham.] 

Scripture's use of the past tense 
where the future is obviously meant, is 
known as the 'prophetic past.' This 
tense was used in most of God's 
promises to Abraham to indicate the ab¬ 
solute certainty of the fulfillment of the 
divine decree as if it had already come to 
pass. The specific connotation here is: 'I 
have already decreed that you be given a 
son through her, and My decrees are 
like accomplished facts' (Ibn Ezra; 
Sechel Tov). [See Sechel Tov above.] 

n’nanai — [And] I will bless her. 

By enabling her to nurse her own 
child [see comm, to 21:7.] (Rashi). 

— With abundant progeny who 
will stem from her (Radak). 

— She will bear and bring up the 
child without suffering (Sforno). 

□’lab nn’m — And she shall give 
rise [lit. and she shall become ] to na¬ 
tions. 


— To Jacob and Esau (Midrash 
Aggadah). 

rrn naan D’fty ’abn — Kings of peo¬ 
ples will rise [lit. 'will be'] from her. 

— The descendants of Jacob and 
Esau (Midrash Aggadah). 

[Perhaps the inference here is that 
the parallel promises to Abraham in 
v. 6 — 7 will make nations of you', 
'and kings shall descend from you' 
— will be realized through Sarah.] 

17. t»js by nrmK bs»i — And 

T T ' T T : w ’• 

Abraham threw himself upon his 
face. 

In gratitude for the good tidings 
concerning Sarah (Radak); 

— To concentrate on the pro¬ 
phecy, and to pray concerning 
Ishmael (Ramban to v. 3). 

Or, as Rashi interprets in v. 3: He 
fell in reverence of the Shechinah. 
[See comm, there.] 

pmm — And laughed. 

Jubilantly; as Onkelos renders 
nm, and he rejoiced. In the case of 
Sarah, however, [see 10:12] 
Onkelos rendered the same verb 
pnyrn as ro’ni, she laughed [with 
derision]. Abraham had faith and 
rejoiced while Sarah sneered; hence 
God was angry with Sarah but not 
with Abraham (Rashi). 

But even in his joy and faith 
Abraham was amazed (Malbim): 

lab? "iniO] — And he thought [lit. 
'and he said in his heart']. 
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ibv rntfviKn pbn — Shall a child 

•• ▼ - t t ▼ I v : “ 

be born to a hundred year old man? 

[It is obvious that the question 
does not imply that Abraham 
doubted the power of Almighty 
God to give him a child of his own 
even at this advanced aged. Rather 
it is a naturally jubilant outburst at 
the prospect of fulfillment of his 
life's hope: 'Could it really be true 
that this is finally happening to me? 
I am overjoyed! (cf. such questions 
in I Sam. 2:2 and Ezekiel B:6 for 
further example of questions which 
imply not doubt, but incredulous 
joy at the certainty embodied in 
God's word).] 

Here, too, Abraham reacts by af¬ 
firming to himself his joy of God's 
wonderful pronouncement by re¬ 
flecting: could anyone [not express¬ 
ly promised this by God] ever ex¬ 
pect to beget a child at the age of a 
hundred? [Of course not! I am 
therefore gratefully overjoyed at 
this news] (Rashi). 

fbn rmtf □‘•yu/n nan mu; mo — 

•* T T • : - -1 V T ' 2 

And Sarah — shall a ninety year old 
woman give birth? 

This, indeed is a wonder of God! 
(Ralbag). 

Although previous generations 
commonly would beget at the age of 
five hundred, yet by Abraham's 
time lifespans were greatly reduced 
and physical strength waned. Cf., 
for example, that the generations 
between Noah and Abraham begot 
children at the average ages of sixty 
to seventy (Rashi). 

Ramban explains that there was 


nothing extraordinary in a 
hundred-year-old person fathering 
children, for a man can beget as 
long as he remains virile, and 
Abraham begot children forty years 
later from Keturah. [Thus Ramban 
apparently disagrees with Rashi 's 
interpretation that Abraham's 
remark involved his own virility.] 
Rather the implication of this state¬ 
ment is: Since he did not beget a 
child from Sarah when they were 
younger, he was astonished that he 
would do so now when he was a 
hundred years old and she ninety, 
especially since he knew that she 
was incapable of bearing. Therefore 
Abraham did not express wonder¬ 
ment when he was told [in v . 6] that 
nations would descend from him, 
but only when he was told that 
these descendants would be begot¬ 
ten by Sarah. 

Ramban concludes that it is cer¬ 
tain that Abraham's remark was 
motivated by faith and joy. [It was, 
as Rashi explains above, a rhetorical 
affirmation expressed in wonder¬ 
ment.] The proof of this is that God 
commanded him to name his son 
Y itzchak [Isaac; see v. 19], a name 
commemorating his laughter, for 
had it been said in derision, God 
would not have told him to give his 
son a name denoting a lack of faith 
(R' Bachya). 

According to M albim there is a 
double statement here: mto ON, will 

T T ■ 

Sarah — knowing that she is barren 
— bear?; and, even were she not 
barren, can a ninety year old 
woman bear? 
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XVII hundred year old man? And Sarah — shall a ninety 
18-19 y ear woman give birth?' 18 And Abraham said to 

God, 'O that Ishmael might live before you!' 19 God 


18. [Abraham was overwhelmed at 
the abundant reward just promised 
him, and he replied]: 

rpm ib — O [lit. if 

I v ▼ v : • r : ■ ^ ' 

only i.e. it would suffice (Ramban)] 
that Ishmael might live before you! 

I am unworthy [not undesirous 
(Sifsei Chachamim)) of so great a 
reward as to have a son now; it will 
suffice me if only Ishmael lived 
righteously before You! [^a 1 ?, 
before You, being understood as 
:jn$“pn, in Your reverence] 
(Rashi). [l] 

Cf. the Midrash: Imagine a king who 
wished to increase his friend's al¬ 
lowance. I intend to double your al¬ 
lowance', the king informed him. 'Do 
not fill me with hope,' he rejoined. 'I 
will be quite satisfied if you would only 
not withhold my present stipend.' 
Similarly, Abraham prayed, 'O, that 
Ishmael might live before you' [and 1 
shall not hope for another son ] 

According to Ramban, since Ishmael 
was born first Abraham thought that he 
would be the heir promised him [see 
15:4 where the promise of progeny oc¬ 
curs, to be followed by the birth of 
Ishmael]. Now that he was told that 


Sarah would bear him a son he under¬ 
stood that her son would be the heir, 
and he feared that it might imply 
Ishmael's death. 

Rashi goes on to explain that the 
phrase rpn\ live before You is 

to be interpreted: 'live in reverence 
of You ' the emphasis being on 
as Onkelos renders in v. 1 : 
’JdV [lit. walk before Me] 

serve before Me. [Rashi' s in¬ 
terpretation of our verse is thus: I 
will be satisfied if Ishmael lives and 
grows up to be God-fearing.] 

Ramban disagrees with this in¬ 
terpretation because God responded to 
Abraham's prayer by saying And as for 
Ishmael, l have heard you (v. 20). [And 
if the intent of Abraham's prayer was 
that Ishmael live in reverence of God, 
how could God assure him of that, since 
as the Sages have stated (Berachos 33b): 
'Everything is in the hands of Heaven 
except the fear of Heaven'? (Abohab).] 
Rather the sense of Abraham's prayer 
was: May he live and his seed exist eter¬ 
nally. 

Mizrachi defends Rashi's interpretation by 
explaining that Abraham made two petitions 
here: that he live; and that he be God-fearing 
If, however, his prayer was for life alone, 


1. When the time arrives for Israel's consolation, God will dispatch the Patriarchs to offer 
comfort. Abraham will say, 'Arise and accept the cup of consolation from God, for the time of 
yoW consolation is at hand!' But Israel will refuse, saying: 'We cannot accept consolation 
frormyou, for you forsook us and instead prayed for Ishmael saying: "O that Ishmael might 
live before You" '(Midrash HaGadol Vayechi). 

It is written [Isaiah 63:16) Abraham knew us not. Although the world's very existence 
depended on him he did not implore You on our behalf as he did for Ishmael when he prayed 
'O that Ishmtiel might live before You.'(Zohar 1:205) [See Torah Shelemah 17:136 and note.] 

Thus the ZWrar [2:32a] records that Rav Chiyyah wept at the circumstances that led 
Abraham to mar^v Hagar and beget a son to whom he became so attached that, though God 
assured him that nk would have a son through Sarah, Abraham prayed that Ishmael might live 
before Him. Subsequently Ishmael was circumcised even before Isaac was born. In reward for 
that circumcision — ysi to insure that he would not encroach upon Isaac's peculiar rights — 
God endowed Ishmael \vith a portion below in the Holy Land, but thrust him out of the 
heavenly communion. 
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what need was there for the word Tpjgb, 
before You? Because Sarah had just been 
promised a son, God assured Abraham that 
Ishmael would live. But Abraham's second 
petition was not relevant to the promise just 
made regarding the birth and future survival 
of Isaac; therefore God did not respond at all. 
Or, the failure to respond may have been 
because God knew that Ishmael would go in 
the evil path [and this God did not wish to 
disclose to Abraham to avoid causing him 
anguish.] [According to Rambans in¬ 
terpretation, the word T}? 1 ?, before You, re¬ 
mains unexplained.] 

[But cf. Ralbag who explains that rpjpb, 
before You has the connotation of: along 
with You — the inference in our verse being: 
May Ishmael's descendants endure by Your 
support even though they are unworthy un¬ 
til they are at one with You in righteous ex¬ 
istence. Or, as others explain: Before You, 
i.e., under your care and protection.] 

Hirsch comments that Abraham was 
shocked and dismayed by the implied un- 
worthiness of Ishmael. If it were necessary to 
profoundly upset natural law to provide a 
son worthy of the Abrahamitic mission, then 
how unsuitable Ishmael must be in God's 
eyes! Abaham exclaimed, therefore, 'Might 
not Ishmael be at least partially worthy of 
walking before You!' 

19. God reaffirms the promise: 

]3 rn*?’ rnip bi# — None¬ 

theless, your wife Sarah will bear 
you a son. 

Allay your apprehension: You 
are under the impression that 
Ishmael is your primary progeny 
and that therefore you have no need 
of a son from Sarah, Not so! Only 
Sarah will bear you the son through 


whose seed I will ratify My cove¬ 
nant forever (Ramban; Abarbanel). 

The translation of the word bpit [usually 
rendered 'but'] as 'nonetheless' follows 
Targum, Ibn Janach, Rashi, and Ibn Ezra 
who interpret the word as implying a confir¬ 
mation of a previously made statement: 
Indeed, nevertheless, verily, in truth, as in 
42:21: Indeed [bart] we are guilty. — The 
context bears this out (Menachem). 

Ramban interprets the word as connoting 
a limitation: Only Sarah will bear the son of 
whom I informed you [i.e., therefore do not 
place your hopes on Ishmael; our covenant 
will be carried forth not through him but 
through Isaac.] 

Hirsch perceives the same overall connota¬ 
tion as the above, but he interprets the word 
as negating Abraham's trend of thought: 
'Not so!' The stress Abraham placed on 
Ishmael's future role would not be realized; it 
was Isaac with whom God would fulfill His 
covenant for posterity. 

Or HaChaim translates 'but' and in¬ 
terprets it as a response to Abraham's plea 
for Ishmael. God told Abraham that it was 
well and good for him to pray that Ishmael 
would be worthy, but what of Sarah's life¬ 
long prayers that she give birth to Abraham's 
son? He had no right to frustrate her hopes 
by looking to Ishmael as his succesor. 

pnyi imp riK ntoj?) — And you shall 
name him [lit. 'call his name 'j Isaac. 

The name Isaac [pn*b lit. 'he will 
laugh'] refers to [Abraham's] piny 
laughter [of v. 17] (Rashi). 

[See 18:12,13; 21:3,6,9] 

His name accordingly should 
have ben pin*. Since the name is 
pny, the Midrash accounts for the 
\ yod, by ascribing a significance to 
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XVII said, ' Nonetheless, your wife Sarah will bear you a 
20 son an d you shall name him Isaac ; and l will fulfill 

My covenant with him as an everlasting covenant for 
his offspring after him. 20 But regarding Ishmael I 
have heard you: I have blessed him, made him fruit¬ 
ful and will increase him most exceedingly; he will 
beget twelve princes and l will make him into a great 


the numerical value of each letter of 
the name: \ yod, [= 10] alludes to 
the ten Trials Abraham endured 
[see on 12:1]; y, tzadi [= 90] to the 
age of Sarah at his birth; n, ches, 
[= 8] to the eighth day, on which 
he was circumcised; and p, kof, 
[= 100] to Abraham's age at his 
birth (Rashi as explained by Cur 
Ary eh). 

[Perhaps, additionally, the \ yod, 
which 'complained' when it was 
removed from Sarai (see footnote 
end of v. 15) was here placated by being 
used to introduce her son's name (Rab¬ 
bi Avie Gold). 

in* ’•nn} nts — And I'witl 

fulfill My covenant with him — i,e., 
the covenant of circumcision. From 
the general promise made in v. 7, it 
might be interpreted to embrace the 
descendants of Ishmael and Ketu- 
rah as well. God specifically de¬ 
clared, therefore, that the covenant 
will be perpetuated only through 
the descendants of Isaac, and no 
other [see also on v. 21] (Rashi). 

According to Sechel Tov the 
Covenant refers to the Covenant 
Between the Parts [15:7 ff.] which 
will be fulfilled through him. 

20. rpnypttf bNyjpu/’bi — But 
regarding [lit. 'and to *] Ishmael, / 
have heard you [following Ibn 
Ezra]. 

I.e., although the covenant will 
be perpetuated by Isaac, neverthe¬ 


less, since you prayed on behalf of 
Ishmael, I hereby accept your plea 
and he, too, will be successful 
(Ramban; R' Meyuchas). 

ink ’rnna — / have blessed him. 

[This past tense might imply the 
'prophetic past' (see v. 16) and 
hence be interpreted in the future, / 
will bless him, make him fruitful 
etc. indicating the absolute certainty 
of fulfillment. However, it is possi¬ 
ble that the past tense refers to the 
similar blessings concerning 
Ishmael that God had already given, 
through His angel, to Hagar in the 
desert in 16:10-12.] 

T’bl 1 “ityy — He will 

beget twelve princes [as enumerated 
in 25:13-16.] 

Rashi [based on the Midrash] 
notes that the Torah used the word 
□’icigtt, princes, here rather than the 
terms it uses concerning Jacob's 
sons, □ , p2U/, or nlOtt, tribes — both 
of which indicate enduring strength 
— or rather than other commonly 
used terms such as nntp, officials 
□■’U/fO, heads, or D’aibK rulers. He 
explains that the term □’’fOty} used 
here alludes to the fact that their 
glory would be transient: 'they will 
dissipate like clouds,' for the word 
□wto has the secondary meaning 
of 'clouds' as in Prov. 25:14: nmi 

clouds and wind (Cur 
Ary eh; Maharzu). 
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[See also Targum Yonason to Ex¬ 
odus 35:27 where □'’NU73 is rendered 

4 mm 

4 

tontp ’aay, clouds of the heavens .] 

Additionally Rashi's interpreta¬ 
tion is based on the fact that, if 
taken literally, Ishmael's blessing 

would be as great as Isaac's. 

Therefore Rashi interprets it as con¬ 
noting dissipating clouds to indicate 
that though the groups descending 
from Ishmael may appear mighty, 
they will ultimately vanish like 
clouds (Be'er Mayim Chayim). 

bna ’iaS rnnai — And I will make 

■ -mm 

w ■ i 

him into a great nation. 

R' Bachya cites R' Chananel's 
comment on this verse: We see that 
from this prophecy [in the year 
2047 from Creation, when 
Abraham was ninety-nine], 2,337 
years elapsed before the Arabs, 
Ishmael's descendants, became a 
great nation. [This would corres¬ 
pond to 624 C.E., two years after 
the Hegira. However, cf. ChaveVs 
comm, to R' Bachya .] ... 

Throughout this period, Ishmael 
waited anxiously, hoping, until 
finally the promise was fulfilled and 
they dominated the world. Surely, 
we, the descendants of Isaac, for 
whom fulfillment of the promises 
made to us is delayed due to our sins 
... should certainly anticipate the 
fulfillment of His promises and not 
despair. 

21. pmr nK u'px ’nna nto — But 
[lit. 'and'] I will maintain My cove¬ 
nant through [lit. 'with'] Isaac. 


Rashi [on v. 19] explains that this 
seeming redundancy [for v. 19 gives 
essentially the same promise] in¬ 
cludes the phrase, rnto ^b "ibfi iu/n, 
whom Sarah will bear to you in 
order to stress that Isaac was holy 
[and ordained for transmitting the 
Covenant] when still in the womb. 
[See Rashi to Shabbos 137b s.v. 
]p3)3; cf. Tosafos. See also Da'as 
Zekeinim who notes that the word 
D’pN is an abbreviation of the 
phrase which opens the benediction 
following the circumcision: nipK 
"P"P ttf’ij?, Who sanctified the 
beloved one from the womb.] 
Another explanation offered by 
Rashi for the repetition is based on 
the Midrash: Rav Abba said: The 
Torah draws a conclusion "inlm bp, 
a minori which [Isaac] the son of the 
wife, could draw from [Ishmael] the 
son of the handmaid. If God blessed 
Ishmael so in v. 20, surely it follows 
logically that He will bless Isaac so 
much more by maintaining His 
covenant through him! 

[The flow of vss. 19-21 according 
to Rashi's latter interpretation is: 
Isaac's offspring will bear My cove¬ 
nant,- but since you prayed on 
behalf of Ishmael I will make him 
great. Nevertheless the blessing I 
will heap on Isaac will surely be 
much greater for through him will 
My covenant be maintained 
through the ages.] 

As Hirsch comments: Ishmael's 
very name [see on 16:10-12] bears 
the guarantee for the fulfillment of 
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XVII nation. 21 But I will maintain my covenant through 
21-22 Isaac whom Sarah will bear by this time next year." 

22 And when He had finished speaking with him, 
God ascended from upon Abraham. 


My promises to him. But the cove¬ 
nant — the promise for the elevation 
of all mankind — will be fulfilled 
only through the descendants of 
Isaac who was born from Sarah. 

Great is circumcision, says Rabbi 
Yishmael, for thriteen covenants were 
made over it; that is how many times 
the word nnn, covenant, occurs in this 
chapter (Mishnah, Nedarim 3lb; 
Y erushalmi Ned. 3:9). 

rnrtKr? rnu /5 n?n nyi»b — By this 
time [or 'season'] next [lit. 'in the 
other' ] year (Rav Saadia Gaon).] 

Abraham was given a definite 
time-frame during which the birth 
would occur, thus assuring him that 
the fulfillment of God's promise 
was at hand (Radak; Ibn Caspi). 

[Cf. similar use of nnK meaning 
next, subsequent, in Ps. 109:13.] 

22. irm nan 1 ? b? 1 !! — And when He 
had finished speaking with him. 

The expression inx, with him in¬ 
dicates a dialogue in contrast to 
r>bK, fo him, which implies that one 
spoke and the other listened. 
Whenever God makes a statement 
o r gives a command that does not 
require clarification, rbK, to him, is 
used, because it is the function of 
the prophet merely to listen and 
nothing more. Our verse, however, 
says inn, with him, as the Torah 
says whenever explanation, clari¬ 


fication, and questioning is re¬ 
quired. This is in the nature of the 
Oral Law, where the prophet must 
ask questions thus engaging in a 
dialogue until the intricacies of the 
law are clear to him (Ha'amek 
Davar). 

Ibn Ezra attaches this verse to the 
next one, as if to say: As soon as 
God departed from him, Abraham 
immediately set out to fulfill his 
obligation. Thus, the narative is 
concluded by v. 23. (1] 

[The Traditional insertion of the 
Maftir pause after v. 23 tends to sup¬ 
port Ibn Ezra's view of reading vss . 22 
and 23 as a continuation of the narrative 
with v. 24 beginning a summary. Had 
the ascension of the Shechinah been 
considered as a pause in the narrative 
and Abraham's compliance in v. 23 
perceived as a new thought, then the 
Maftir pause would have been inserted 
after v. 22 instead ] 

□rn 2 N byn D , n'bf< byn — [And] God 
ascended from upon Abraham — 
i.e., He returned on High. 

The phrase depicts the Shechinah 
as ascending nnnzm by)?, from 
upon Abraham, indicating that the 
Shechinah had been above him. 
[Since the Shechinah had been 
speaking to Abraham, we would 
have expected Its departure to be 
described as om?K riNtt from with 

t t : * ’■ 

(or besides) Abraham.] M idrashic- 
ally, this depiction of God as being 


1. The Midrash notes when the Holy One Blessed be He commanded Abraham to circum¬ 
cise himself he went and took counsel with his three friends, Aner, Eshkol, and Mamre [either 
to test their beliefs so he could ascertain whether to continue his friendship with them 
(Chizkuni); or because he was uncertain how to go about fulfilling God's command — 
whether to sanctify God's Name by doing it publicly during the day, or possibly to circumcise 
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upon Abraham [implying, as it 
were, that God rode upon him] in¬ 
dicates that the righteous [or as 
Ramban cites from the same Mid¬ 
rash: the Patriarchs] are the n3D"ip, 
chariot, of the omnipresent, i.e.. His 
vehicle, the direct bearers of His 
Glory on earth (Rashi, as explained 
by Mizrachi; Gur Aryeh and Isser- 
lein. See Overview: The Patriarchs). 

23. Abraham complies with the 
covenant. [See Ibn Ezra to v. 22.] 

ormK np 1 ] — Then [lit. 'and'] 
Abraham took — [in the sense of 
'drew along with persuasive words' 
— explaining to them the great 
significance of the mitzvah they 
were about to perform (see Bamid- 
bar Rabbah 18:2; Rashi to 2:15 
□ikh jin njpi: and comm, to 12:5 
ini# Hio nK ma# np’i).l 

123 SNyiDtt/’TiN — His son Ishmael. 

j ^ j ii 

Ishmael is here identified as Ab¬ 
raham's son (though the fact i9 
quite familiar] for although thirteen 


years old at that time and in a posit¬ 
ion to refuse, Ishmael acted like a 
true son of Abraham and eagerly 
consented to being the first to sub¬ 
mit to circumcision (Alshich). 

Abraham did not circumcise 
himself first for fear that, at his ad¬ 
vanced age, he would have then 
been to weakened to circumcise the 
others. Therefore he first concerned 
himself with the circumcision of his 
son and every last member of his 
household; then he circumcised 
himself (Ramban). 

[But cf. Or HaChaim, further and 
footnote to v. 13.] 

He circumcised Ishmael, his only 
child, first, so he would serve as a 
model for the others to emulate. 
Then he circumcised all IJTO 

-4 -■ 9 - * 

those servants born in his 
household [i.e., the minors 
(Midrash)] who were most depen¬ 
dent upon him, and would lovingly 
comply first with their master's 
wish; then he circumcised those ser¬ 
vants whom he had purchased for 


himself secretly, at night to avoid becoming a spectacle to scoffers, and to avoid possible as¬ 
sault by his enemies (Midrash; Mizrachi).] 

Aner tried to dissuade Abraham entirely: 'You are a man of a hundred years and you would 
inflict such pain upon yourself?' 

Eshkol also was discouraging: 'Why should you go and thereby make yourself dis¬ 
tinguishable (C'lpn = jnpra] to your enemies?' 

Only Mamre — whose name indicates that he himrah [rebuked; showed a stern 
countenance] to Abraham — was vigorously encouraging and showed the firmest faith: 

'Was there ever a circumstance when God did not firmly stand by you — in the fiery fur¬ 
nace, in famine, in the war with the kings? Will you not obey him then in this matter! 

It was in reward for his good advice that God said He would appear to Abraham only in the 
fields of Mamre as written in 18:1. 
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XVII 

23-25 


23 Then Abraham took his son Ishmael and all 
those servants born in his household and all those he 
had purchased for money — all the male members of 
Abraham's house — and he circumcised the flesh of 
their surplusage on that very day as God had spoken 
with him. 24 Abraham was ninety-nine when he was 
circumcised on the flesh of his surplusage; 25 And his 


■ 

money, [i.e., the adults (Midrash)] 
and finally all the members of his 
household, leaving not a single one 
uncircumcised (Aharbanel). 

run DV»n DVV3 ... bran — And he cir¬ 
cumcised...on that very day [i.e/ in 
the strength of that day — at mid¬ 
day, in broad daylight, noontime 
(Ibn Janach; see 7:13).] 

On the very day that he received 
the command; by day and not by 
night being afraid neither of the 
heathens nor the cynics. For, as the 
Midrash explains, he performed this 
in broad daylight so that his enemies 
should not be able to boast: Had we 
seen him we would have prevented 
him from circumcising and fulfil¬ 
ling God's command (Rashi) * 
Therefore, he circumcised himself 
that very day, in broad daylight with 
the challenge: 'Let him who objects, 
speak!' (Midrash). 

[Cf. similar comm, to Noah's entering 
the Ark in broad daylight, in 7:13, a*vd 
see footnote to v. 26.) 

^[However, according to the Midrash cited 
in footnote to v. 22, which Rashi himself 
cites in 18:1, Abraham first consulted with 
Aner, Eshkol, and Mamre before actually 
undergoing the ritual. Apparently, however, 
this all transpired immediately after the 
command.) 

D^nb.K Irw “13T nu/io — As God had 

f • t r • k 44 flia A 
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spoken with him. 

[I.e., adhering scrupulously to 
God's word in every detail.] 

Or HaChaim comments that 


implied in this statement that he 
complied with God's command are 
his persuasive manner with his 
household in order that they submit 
willingly, and his immediate com¬ 
pliance without delay. In addition. 
Or HaChaim comments, that al¬ 
though not specifically mentioned 
in the Torah, Abraham circumcised 
himself first in accordance with the 
halachah that only a circumcised 
Jew may act as a mohel, and in or¬ 
der to set an example for others. 
[See summary in v. 26 where Abra¬ 
ham is mentioned first.] 

[Cf. Ram ban above, however, 
who maintains that Abraham first 
circumcised the others and then 
himself.] 

24“27. The Torah now proceeds, 
in its usual custom, to recapitulate 
the substance of the previous 
verses, but in more detail and with 
additional emphasis: 

24. inbny ntoa ib'aro — When he 
was circumcised on the flesh of his 
surplusage. 

The translation follows Rashi who 
explains that ibtona is a niphal [passive] 
form as 2:4 DKiarn, when they were 
created. 

Some old mss. of Rashi cite here 
the Midrash [already quoted in the 
comm, to v. 10] that God Himself, 
as it were, held the knife with 
Abraham. "Therefore," the Mid- 
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rah concludes, "the verse in Ne- 

chemiah 9:8 reads: nnan Iny n1“Di 

‘ ■ ? ! 

'God cut the covenant [together] 
with him'." 

[Cf. Da'as Zekeinim; Pirkei d' Rab¬ 
bi Eliezer which records a view that 
Abraham summoned Shem, son of 
Noah, himself born circumcised, 
who circumcised him and his son, 
Ishmael.] 

The Midrash notes that only in 
connection with Abraham is the in¬ 
definite particle rti$ [which in 
Talmudic exegesis denotes an ex¬ 
tension (see comm, to ru* in 1:1)] 
absent before the words inbny -itop, 
the flesh of his surplusage , while in 
reference to the others the phrase 
reads Http ni*. The absence of 
this extending particle in connec¬ 
tion with Abraham indicates that 
because of Abraham's advanced age 
his flesh was flattened and the 
operation was somewhat easier than 
in the case of the younger men 
whose flesh was firmer and who 
needed both 'cutting' and nyns 
'uncovering.' 

Mizrachi notes that although Abraham is 
credited with having fulfilled all the Laws of 
the Torah before they were given [see e.g. 
comm, to 14:13 where Abraham is described 
as baking matzos for Passover] he did not 


perform the mitzvah of circumcision until he 
was commanded to do so. Because he foresaw 
that this commandment would be 
promulgated later in his lifetime, he therefore 
waited until he was specifically commanded 
to do so, in recognition of the dictum: 
greater is he who is commanded and fulfills 
the command, than he who fulfills it without 
having been previously commanded.' And 
by performing this after he was commanded, 
it became obvious to all that he was under¬ 
taking this at great rlek in fulfillment of 
God's wishes, and not for a therapeutic ur 
cosmetic reason; as mocking skeptics would 
have claimed had he undertaken it on his 
own initiative. 

Other mitzvos, such as Eruv, were not to 
be given him, therefore he performed them 
of his own volition. Accordingly, he per¬ 
formed nyna, uncovering, (on Ishmael) in 
anticipation, (though it would be com¬ 
manded only later to Joshua. See Tosafos 
Yev. 7lb s.v. nS] (Tur ). ll) 

25. mv) mwy vfbvJ p ian 

xt ’■ : v ; i v : t : • : 

— And his son Ishmael was thirteen 
years old. 

The ages of Abraham and 
Ishmael are specified to show that 
Abraham, despite his age, and 
Ishmael, despite his youth, went 
with vigor to perform the will of 
God. One might have expected 
them to fear the pain, or Ishmael's 
mother to object, or that they would 
wait to see the affects of the circum¬ 
cision on the other members of the 


1. Why was Abraham not commanded to circumcise himself at an early age? 

In order not to discourage older proselytes who might otherwise be reluctant about under¬ 
taking this operation at an advanced age; or who might feel it was futile to undertake the yoke 
of heaven in their old age. Abraham therefore was commanded at the age of one hundred so he 
could serve as an example to all future proselytes ... 

And why, then, now [before Isaac's birth!] So that Isaac should be conceived from pure and 
holy seed (Midrash). 
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XVII son Ishmael was thirteen years old when he was cir- 
26-27 cumcised on the flesh of his surplusage. 26 On that 

very day was Abraham circumcised with Ishmael his 
son, 27 and all the people of his household: born in 
his household and purchased for money from a 
stranger, were circumcised with him. 


household. In their righteousness, 
however, they performed the com¬ 
mandment on that very day (Abar- 
banel). 

26. Thus: 

nm Dl’>n dyj/3 — On that very 
day.™ 

When Abraham and Ishmael at¬ 
tained the ages of nintety-nine and 
thirteen respectively [i.e., their 
birthday] (Rashi). 

Ramban disagrees with Rashi's in¬ 
terpretation on chronological grounds 
relating to the birthdays of the 
Partriarchs (see Rosh Hashanah lib) 
maintaining that Abraham was not cir¬ 
cumcised on his birthday. Ramban sug¬ 
gests instead that the verse emphasizes 
the eagerness with which they complied 


with God's command on the very day it 
was promulgated. 

Mizrachi defends Rashi's chronology 
and adds that if the Torah merely 
wanted to recount Abraham's eagerness 
in fulfilling the decree, this verse would 
be redundant, for that was already 
stated in u. 23. 

113 bKVrau/'n oni3N bl 133 — Was Ab- 

" T T T : - - 

rahant circumcised with Ishmael, 
his son. 

This does not indicate the order 
in which they were circumcised, for 
as v. 23 clearly indicates Ishmael 
was the first. [See comm, and cf. Or 
HaChaim there] (Ramban). 

27. ... lrr>3 Sdi — And all his 

■■ : ■ T ; 

household [lit. 'and all the men of 
his house.'] 


1. The same expression mn oVn nyya, on that very day is used in connection with Yom Kip- 
pur [Lev. 23:28]. The Sages derive by analogy that Abraham performed these circumcisions 
on that day [the tenth of Tishrei], and every year the Holy One, Blessed be He, sees the blood 
of our father, Abraham's, circumcision, and forgives all the sins of Israel as it says [Lev. 
16:30] for on this day nrn d1’3 [i.e., the event that marked this day] atonement shall be made 
for you, to cleanse you. 

In that place [Mount Moriah] where‘Abraham was circumcised and where his blood 
remained, the altar was subsequently built. Therefore the sacrificial blood was required to be 
poured out at the base of the altar [Lev. 4:30] 

Tosafos (Rosh Hashanah 11a s.v. kVk) mentions this Midrash that the circumcision took 
place on Yom Kippur. There are, however, divergent views according to which it took place 
on Passover. The phrase 'on that very day' being also used in connection with the Exodus 
(12:41). Cf. Midrash Sechel Tov. 

Cur Aryeh adds that the Torah stressed the ages of Abraham and Ishmael. In those times, 
heavenly punishment was not inflicted until a sinner had become a hundred years old. God 
did not want Abraham to reach that state uncircumcized. Ishmael, having become thirteen, 
would attain his majority and — no longer subject to Abraham's domination — would have 
refused to circumcize himself. Therefore, the Torah stresses that he was barely thirteen and 
still amenable to his father's guidance. 

The reason the Torah stresses that it took place on that day was to point out Abraham's 
dedication to God. Having already circumcised all members of his household, Abraham would 
have had no one to assist him during his recuperation for all his servants would have been ail¬ 
ing. Nevertheless he did not delay (Abarbanel). 
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According to Chizkuni this verse 
speaks of the members of Ishmael's 
household, who were circumcised 
as well; the members of Abraham's 
household had already been men¬ 
tioned in v. 23. 

[But the above interpretation evokes 
the obvious question of what 'house¬ 
hold' would Ishmael have had at the age 
of thirteen? Perhaps the reference is to 
those servants who lived with Ishmael 
in Hagar's home. However, most com¬ 
mentators infer that this verse, too, 
speaks of the members of Abraham's 
household.] 

Pirkei d' Rabbi Eliezer 29 notes 
that we cannot trust the sincerity of 
a proselyte until seven generations 
have passed. This insincerity is 
evidenced by the fact that none of 
the slaves Abraham had circum¬ 
cised, neither they nor their descen¬ 
dants, remained true converts to 
Israel. 

... Furthermore, why did Abra¬ 
ham circumcise every member of 
his household [on that day? — 
He could have facilitated the func¬ 
tioning of his household by wait¬ 
ing until some members were ful¬ 
ly healed before circumcising the 
others.] — He wanted to immediate¬ 
ly rid his house of impurity for 
'whoever eats with an uncircum¬ 
cised person is as though he were 
eating with a dog' [var. reading: as 
though he were eating the flesh of 
abomination.] (See Torah Shelemah 
170-171). 

in* — V\/ere circumcised with 
him. 


The phrase with him indicates 
they were under this obligation only 
as a result of being subject to Ab¬ 
raham's will; had they left his ser¬ 
vice they would not have had to be 
circumcised. Thus, the obligation 
did not pass on to their children 
(Malbim). 

The passive form is used because 
he did not coerce them; they sub¬ 
mitted willingly [therefore, the 
verse does not read he circumcised 
them](Chizkuni). 

Abraham entered the covenant of 
circumcision openly, in broad 
daylight. Circumcision is not an oc¬ 
cult blood ritual of obeisance to the 
powers of darkness. With it, a Jew 
rises above those forces. It is like a 
new birth — a spiritual one. With it, 
a Jew proudly, publicly places 
himself in sharp contrast to those 
whose dedication is to physical 
forces (Hirsch). 

According to the Masoretic note appearing 
at the end of the Sidrah, there are 126 verses 
in the Sidrah numerically corresponding to 
the mnemonic V'bn: [ = 126 ='they were cir¬ 
cumcised'] and also to [ = 126. The 

allusion is obscure. d , H 3 is interpreted in the 
Talmud [Chagigah 3a] and Midrash to Song 
of Songs 7:2 as a reference to Abraham. (See 
comm, there). The meaning of may be de¬ 
rived from Sotah 10b where the same word is 
given two meanings with reference to David: 
1) He was humble and self-effacing fa?3=a 
poor person ], and 2) He was born circum¬ 
cised [in=n}n, a wound]. Either interpreta¬ 
tion can be applied to Abraham, who was 
humble and who circumcised himself. The 
Haftorah begins with Isaiah 40:27 “intth rttpb 


bNn rmyn “jb “jb rmu obu/i 
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Additional Note A — 

The Chronology of Abraham's Departures 


Seder Olam 1 is the source of the 
chronology suggesting that Abra¬ 
ham's departure from Charan de¬ 
scribed in I2:lff was not his first 
but his second and final one. Ac¬ 
cording to Seder Olam, Abraham 
was seventy years old when God 
spoke with him at the Covenant be¬ 
tween the Parts [Ch. 15; (the fact 
that that incident is recorded later is 
immaterial since “lITJNttl fN 

rnina, 'the Torah is not written*to 
reflect chronological sequence') — 
see Tosafos, Berachos 7b.] 

This age of seventy is established 
because Abraham was informed at 
the Covenant that his descendants 
would be enslaved for four hundred 
years [15:13.) As explained by the 
commentators, these four hundred 
years would be calculated from the 
birth of Isaac (which occurred thirty 
years later when Abraham was a 
hundred years old; see comm, to 
15:13). It is further stated in Ex¬ 
odus 12:41 that the actual Exodus 
took place ' at the end of four hun¬ 
dred and thirty years', an apparent 
lengthening of the four hundred 
years prophecied to Abraham. The 
contradiction is resolved by 
counting ' the four hundred and 
thirty years from the time of the 
Covenant, thus assuming that Ab¬ 
raham was seventy years old at the 
time of the Covenant. Since 12:4 
states that Abraham was seventy- 
five when he was commanded to 
leave Charan for good, it is plain 
that he came to Canaan for the first 
time five years previous. 


(From his involvements in the 
events that occurred during these 
five years, it would seem that Lot 
accompanied Abraham the first 
time he went to Canaan as well. 
On the Chronology of the Egyp¬ 
tian bondage which lasted 210 
years, see ArtScroll Shir HaShirim, 
footnote to p. 105.) 

Seder Olam concludes that after 
the Covenant between the Parts, 
Abraham returned to Charan and 
spent five years there. [Lot ap¬ 
parently returned during this period 
with him because he was present at 
the second departure, too.) 

It was after these five years that 
the command of God came to him 

'Get yourself out of your country 

/ 

4 w m 

[There are several variations 
within the broad framework of this 
chronology. For example, when did 
the war of the kings (Ch. 14) occur? 
According to Seder Olam it occur¬ 
red after the second departure when 
Abraham was seventy-five; while 
according to Tosafos Berachos 7 bit 
occurred after the first departure 
when Abraham was seventy-three. 
These variations will be dealt with 
in their appropriate places, but the 
opinion that Abraham left Charan 
twice follows the chronology of the 
Sages in the Talmud and Midrash. 

[See also Avodah Zarah 9a (cited 
in comm, to 12:5) that there is a 
tradition that the 'souls that Abra¬ 
ham and Sarah converted in Cha¬ 
ran' dated from the time Abraham 
was fifty-two years old. This does 
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not affect our chronology, but it 
sheds light on the Talmudic opinion 
that places Abraham in Charan 
already from this age, eighteen 
years before we find him in Canaan 
for the covenant, and twenty-three 
years before he left Charan per¬ 
manently. 

This is also in consonance with 
Sefer HaYashar 13:3 which puts 
Abraham's age at fifty-two when he 
reached Charan. He was fifty-five 
when he left Charan for Canaan 
(ibid. 13:9). At the age of seventy 
Abraham, his wife with their 
belongings returned to Charan to 
visit his family. He remained there 
for five years (ibid. 13:20).] 

Following Ibn Ezra, however, ac¬ 
cording to whom God's call to 
Abraham already had occurred in 
Ur Kasdim [see comm, to v. 1 ] there 
were not two departures to Eretz 
Yisrael. According to him, as he ex¬ 
plains in Exod. 12:40, Abraham left 
Ur Kasdim with his family at the 
age of seventy and they all settled in 
Charan, as stated above in 11:31. 
Terach wished to go no further, and 
in deference to him Abraham tar¬ 
ried there for five years, at which 
time, he continued on to Canaan as 
described in 12:4, and 5, never a- 
gain to return. He was then 
seventy-five. It was then that the 
War of the Kings and Covenant 


Between the Parts occurred as 
detailed in the Torah. The four 
hundred year period of bondage 
was reckoned from Isaac's birth 
when Abraham was 100, but the ad¬ 
ditional thirty years of exile began 
from the time Abraham left his 
home in Ur Kasdim at th age of 
seventy. [Radak concurs with this 
view but suggests that Abraham's 
departure from Charan after five 
years might have been the result of 
a second call from God not men¬ 
tioned in the Torah.] See similarly 
comm, of Vilna Gaon to Seder 
Olam. 

For further research into this 
matter, see Tosafos Berachos 7b s.v. 
kS; Shabbos 10 b s.v. Tosafos 
Avodah Zarah 9a s.v. n’mi; Rashi 

a > ■ ' 
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and Ramban to Exod. 12:40; 
Ramban' s HaEmunah V'HaBita- 
chon, Ch. 12; Tzemach David; and 
the comm, of Harav M. Weinstock 
to Seder Olam. See also Rav 
Saadiah Gaon, Emunos V'De'os 
8:4, Da'as Zekeinim, Tut , Abar- 
banel and Chizkuni. (Cf. also alter¬ 
native opinion of Ramban on Exod. 
12:40, where he suggests that in the 
plain sense the thirty years might 
indeed have been in addition to the 
four hundred, but that God had 
given Abraham an approximate 
round number rather then an exact 
figure. 
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An Overview — 
Sodom 
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The people of Sodom became arrogant 
only because of the abumdance which the 
Hoi One, Blessed be He, showered upon 
them . . . 

They said, 'Since the land produces bread 
and it has gold dust, why should we allow 
wayfarers who come only to deprive us of 
our wealth? 


Canaan and 
Sodom 


the Jewish nation was crossing the 
Wilderness on its way to Eretz Yisrael, it was 
instructed that it must not allow the Seven Nations 
of Canaan to repain in the Land. Israel was warned 
that the Land would spew forth its sinful inhabitants 
(see Overview: The Land to Lech Lecha). 

But there was another element in Eretz Yisrael, one 
even more wicked than the Seven Nations; a culture 
even more corrupt than Canaan — Sodom. Despite 
the abominations that were so intolerable to the very 
essence of the Land, the Canaanite Nations were per¬ 
mitted to remain there for four hundred and seventy 
years after Abraham first received title to it at 
the Covenant Between the Parts. At that time he was 
told that a four hundred year exile would intervene — 
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What was it about 

Sodom? 

The 

Sodom 

Motivation 

Not unless we find 
the pattern behind 
their excesses can 
we understand the 
extent of their evil 
and the revulsion 
God felt for them. 


one that began with the birth of Isaac thirty years 
later. Even thereafter his descendants spent another 
forty years in the wilderness, before the Canaanite 
and Emorite quota of sin was reached (Genesis 15:16 
see comm.), but Sodom and its tributary cities were 
wiped from the earth in an unprecedented manner 
after only fifty-two years of settlement (see comm, to 
19:20). The generation of the Flood was wiped out, 
but the world was rebuilt on its remains. The genera¬ 
tion of the Dispersion was banished and scattered, 
but it lived to populate and develop the earth. 
Sodom, on the other hand, was overturned; its peo¬ 
ple were killed, its possessions totally destroyed, and 
its very locale — the rich, verdant plain which had 
enticed Lot to leave his mentor and protector (13:10- 
11) — was transformed into the salty, sulphuric 
wilderness that to this day is called the Dead Sea. 
What was it about Sodom? 

The cruelties of Sodom have entered the language 
as the epitome of selfishness, callousness and 
depravity (see comm, to Ch. 19). But there was a 
method, a rationale, behind their perverse behavior. 
Not unless we find the pattern behind their excesses 
can we understand the extent of their evil and the 
revulsion God felt for them. 

The region of Sodom was rich and fertile. Of all 
the Land lying before him. Lot chose only Sodom in 
which to settle and make his fortune. We can well 
imagine that if it held such a powerful attraction for 
someone like Lot who, for all his deficiencies, had 
still been raised by Abraham and Sarah and who was 
a relatively righteous person as well as a wealthy one, 
then it must have been even more attractive for thou¬ 
sands of others. In our own century, we see in nation 
after nation, how millions upon millions of people go 
from region to region and from country to country in 
search of a secure roof and a better livelihood. In 
those days, Sodom should surely have been no less a 
magnet than the large urban and industrialized areas 
of today. 
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In effect, Sodom 
was the originator 

of anti¬ 
immigration laws. 


The Sodomites knew this, too. And they were the 
first to devise policies to close their gates to the un¬ 
welcome rabble who threatened to dilute the 
economic base and mar the prosperity of the limited, 
but comfortable, population of the region. In effect, 
Sodom was the original'.; of anti-immigration laws. 

They did more than take down the welcome signs. 
They made it a terrifying experience for a stranger 
even to visit Sodom. A traveler would find no door 
open to him. Not a crust of bread nor a drop of water 
would be offered him. If he dared to seek lodging, he 
would be violently tormented, even maimed. The 
wayfarer in Sodom would be subject to perverse 
sexual abuse. The Sodomite who dared violate the 
social and legal strictures against hospitality would 
be treated as an enemy of the people and would be 
subject to abuse even worse than that meted out to 
the unsuspecting visitor — for, after all, the un¬ 
welcome migrant was but an unwitting and relatively 
harmless annoyance, but the citizen who broke with 
Sodomite tradition was a corrupting influence and a 
danger to the social and economic order. 


Seeds of 
Sodom 


The Mishnah, in describing attitudes toward fel¬ 
low humans, says 


onp rnn it nnpiK 

The one who says 'What is mine is mine 
and what is your is yours [ i.e., he wishes 
neither to give to nor to receive from 
others ] — this is the manner of ordinary 
people. Some say it is the manner of 
Sodom (Avos 5:10) 

The Sages have given us an insight into the source 
of Sodomite iniquity and at the same time a sobering 
lesson in the evaluation of our own behavior. We are 
not surprised to read that 'the manner of ordinary 
people' calls for one neither to give nor to receive. 
'Neither lender nor borrower be' has come into the 
language as a well-accepted maxim of conduct. This 
runs counter to the Torah's teaching that a Jew is re- 
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Sodom was 
concerned in 
protecting what it 
had and in not 
sharing it with 
others. 


Unforgiv¬ 
able Sin 


quired to lend and to give — nevertheless, it is hardly 
a code of conduct that can be described as wicked. 
Therefore, the first opinion cited by the Mishnah 
describes it as the code of ordinary people: it shows 
little sensitivity to the needs of others, but one would 
prefer it to the grasping, selfish attitude that has been 
the cause of suffering and misery throughout 
history. 

The second opinion sees it differently. In itself, the 
code is not evil, but what seeds of wickedness it con¬ 
tains! Sodom, too, began as a society that said 'what 
is mine is mine and what is yours is yours/ Sodom 
was not an aggressive, warrior nation that plundered 
its neighbors. To the contrary, the one time in Scrip¬ 
ture where we find Sodom engaged in battle, it was 
ignominiously defeated (14:10-11). But Sodom was 
concerned in protecting what it had and in not shar¬ 
ing it with others. To do so, it erected a new social 
code, one that did not stop with 'charity begins at 
home,' but which erected barriers against the 
hapless, terror against the helpless, that pronounced 
a sentence of a slow and painful death upon a girl 
whose only crime was that she secretly gave a crust 
of bread to a hungry stranger. People can go to 
frightening lengths to protect 'legitimate interests.' 
The person or nation whose eyes turn inward in 
selfish concern for the protection of only his own 
concerns, should search long and hard lest he become 
a Sodomite (Harav David Feinstein). 

In the eyes of God, the greatest abomination of all 
is a social contract founded on selfishness, descend¬ 
ing to cruelty, resulting in perversion of decency. 
The founding Patriarch was Abraham whose over¬ 
riding characteristic was “fpn, kindness (see Over¬ 
view, the Patriarchs), a clear indication that God 
wished to found His chosen People upon the basis 
of kindness. Indeed run 1 "ion ably, the very uni- 

T T 

verse was built upon kindness (Psalms 89:3). With¬ 
out it mankind cannot endure; to bestow it, God 
created heaven and earth (see Overview to Berei- 
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Buf to erect a 
society with a 
social and legal 
code in defense of 
selfishness and in 
opposition to 
kindness — that is 
an abomination. 


That the city must 
be destroyed in its 
entirety is to 
demonstrate that 
an entire 
community has 
reviled and rebelled 
against the Law — 
highhandedly, 
brazenly , publicly. 


shis). Licentiousness is a grievous sin; because 
of it the nations of Canaan were vomited out of the 
Land, and Israel was warned against it in the harshest 
terms. But it is understandable that human beings, 
possessed of animal passions, may fail to control 
them. Even a selfish unwillingness to help others is 
understandable. But to erect a society with a social 
and legal code in defense of selfishness and in op¬ 
position to kindness — that is an abomination which, 
both in God's eyes and in Jewish tradition is 
described with the contemptuous epithet onp rnp, 
the manner of Sodom. That behavior, God will not 
countenance. It resulted in the total upheaval that 
left no trace of the period's wealthiest city-state. 

The Sages liken the crime of Sodom to that of 
nrnan “py, a city led astray after idolatry (Tosefta 
Sanhedrin 14:1). The fate of the city led astray , as 
Rambam makes clear in Moreh Nevuchim (3:41), is 
not entirely in punishment for the transgression of 
idolatry. If that were the case, it would not be re¬ 
quired that all the property of the sinners be burned. 
In all other cases, the property of ordinary sinners 
condemned to death goes to their heirs. That the city 
must be destroyed in its entirety is to demonstrate 
that an entire community has reviled and rebelled 
against the Law — highhandedly, brazenly, publicly. 
Rambam holds that the same treatment would be 
meted out to any community that acts as a unit to op¬ 
pose any commandment, even one not as serious as 
idolatry. * 

Indeed, the people of Sodom, unanimously and 
brazenly, acted to oppose the elementary dictates of 
decency; for that reason they could not be endured 
nor permitted to survive. The property of Canaan 
was neither destroyed nor forbidden; the property of 
Sodom was removed from the face of the earth, so 
grievous was the sin of its selfish owners. 

Would the same thing have happened if Sodom 
had been in Africa, Europe, or America? 

Most assuredly not. The sin would have been 
grievous, and it would have been punished somehow 
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But the Sodomites 
committed their 
blight in Eretz 
Yisrael, the Land of 
holiness, the land 
which cannot abide 

sin. 


and at some time. But the Sodomites committed their 
blight in Eretz Yisrael, the Land of holiness, the land 
which cannot abide sin. A sin there is worse. In the 
words of Ramban: 

Know that the judgment of Sodom was 
due to the spiritual elevation of Eretz 
Yisrael, for it is the inheritance of God and 
it does not tolerate abominable people. Just 
as it would later vomit out the entire nation 
[of Canaan] because of their abomination, 
it preceded and vomited out this nation 
[Sodom] which was the worst of all, to 
heaven and to humans, and rained desola¬ 
tion upon it from heaven and earth, and 
ravaged the land beyond cure forever, for 
they were haughty because of their 
prosperity, and God saw that it [the total 
destruction of the selfish society] would be 
an omen for rebellious people, for Israel 
which was destined to inherit it [the Land] 
... For there are among the nations very 
wicked and sinful people, but He did not 
[utterly destroy] them. But [he did so to 
Sodom] because of the spiritual elevation 
of Eretz Yisrael for it is the Temple of 
HASHEM (Gen. 19:5). 
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An Overview 
The Akeidah 
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[Abraham] said to Isaac, 'Do you see what 
l see?' He answered him, 7 see a beautiful, 
praiseworthy mountain and a cloud at¬ 
tached to it/ [Abraham] said to his atten¬ 
dants, 'Do you see anything?' They said, 
We see nothing but deserts!' (Midrash 
Tanchuma, Vayeira 23). 
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[Abraham] said before Him, 'Master of the 
Universe, consider the blood of this ram as 
if it were the blood of my son, Isaac; its 
parts as if they were the parts of my son, 
Isaac (Bereishis Rabbah 56:14) 

I. Extent of the Trial 


J^’he Akeidah was the final and the supreme trial of 
Abraham. As we have seen (Oueruieius to Lech 
Lecha) it was necessary to submit Abraham to ten 
trials in order to elevate him to his spiritual zenith. 
After the Akeidah, he had thirty-eight years to live, 
but he was not tested again because he had already 
gained his ultimate height; nothing could be gained 
by testing him further. The Akeidah has assumed a 
central role in Jewish liturgy. It is a repeated refrain 
in the prayers of the Days of Awe. The Sages and the 
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The 

Human 

Level 



Like every trial, the 
Akeidah forced its 
subject to make a 
painful choice that 
ran counter to his 
nature and 
inclination. 


In human terms, 
the task asked of 
him was 
incomprehensible. 
An only son! 


The 

Spiritual 

Level 


commentators discuss it extensively. Let us attempt 
to mine a few of those rich veins of insight and in¬ 
spiration. 

[A reading of the narrative and commentary in 
Chapter 22 is recommended as a necessary 
preliminary to this discussion.] 

Like every trial, the Akeidah forced its subject to 
make a painful choice that ran counter to his nature 
and inclination. The test can be understood on many 
levels and in many dimensions — all of them valid. 
That it was the climactic test of Abraham's greatness 
is reason enough for it to have been of such complex¬ 
ity, for it stands to reason that the extent of the 
reward called for an ordeal of parallel proportions. 

Abraham had waited a hundred years for the gift 
of a son. He had been told by God that his heir must 
be borne from Sarah, but it was a physical impos¬ 
sibility for them to have a child together. God raised 
him above the stars which are His emissaries to 
preside over the natural functioning of the universe 
and told him that the rules of nature do not apply to 
him and Sarah. As Abram and Sarai they would not 
have children, but as Abraham and Sarah they would 
(15:5, Rashi). The couple waited many years after 
that vision until Isaac was finally born to them. Now 
they were both old, Abraham was 137 and Sarah was 
127. Their rejuvenation had not continued; they had 
had no other children together. Isaac was thirty- 
seven, a mature man who had proven himself to be a 
deserving successor to Abraham's mantle. Now 
Abraham was asked to slaughter him. In human 
terms, the task of him was incomprehensible. An 
only son! There was no chance short of a miracle that 
another son would be born — could another miracle 
be expected? To bring him to the altar and to inflict 
the cut with his own hands! 

Abraham had built an empire of accomplishment in 
the service of God. In the sense that the offspring of 
the righteous are their good deeds, (Genesis 6:9, 
Rashi). Abraham had armies and armies of children. 
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What would 
happen to his 
followers and those 
who admired him if 
he slaughtered 
Isaac and the world 
learned that 
Abrahams 
teachings had been 
violated in the 
grossest manner by 
the preacher 
himself? 


From the time he was fifty-two he had been teaching 
the multitudes and leading people under the wings of 
the Shechinah. Though he lived in an immoral, 
idolatrous society, even they considered him a Prince 
of God (23:6) and he gained respect wherever he 
went. Everywhere his teaching was that people must 
emulate God who abhors cruelty and loves kindness, 
that human sacrifice is murder, and that idolatry is a 
denial of the true God. 

What would happen to his followers and those 
who admired him if he slaughtered Isaac and the 
world learned that Abraham's teachings had been 
violated in the grossest manner by the preacher 
himself? His entire lifetime of achievement would 
have been nullified. He would have been despised, 
vilified, ridiculed. Human nature being what it is, not 
only his detractors, but even his erstwhile followers, 
would probably have embarked on orgies of excess, 
because the one supreme moral force acting as the 
conscience of the world would have been irreparably 
discredited. Human beings can endure many forms 
of suffering, but none is more difficult than disgrace 
— the fate awaiting Abraham when he returned from 
Mount Moriah without Isaac at his side. Could he 
endure all that in order to satisfy the wish of God? 

Let us dig deeper. Human beings commonly func¬ 
tion on two levels. As members of an organization, 
they have the goal of furthering the larger com¬ 
munity of which they are part, be it society, com¬ 
pany, school or whatever. Simultaneously they have 
their personal role in that larger organization. A 
mature, established person inevitably comes to con¬ 
sider his own niche as vital and his energies become 
directed toward assuring its maximum success. An 
outside consultant may decide that a corporation 
might be well served if it eliminated a division and 
laid off its entire staff. The director of the division 
would surely feel otherwise. Even if he accepted his 
dismissal gracefully, he could hardly be expected to 
applaud his good fortune at having contributed, 
through his professional demise, to the greater glory 
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The 

Ultimate 

Level 


Because it was the 
Divine will, the 
destruction of his 
life's spiritual 
edifice would be his 
greatest and most 
genuinely tangible 
achievement 
because, in the 
Heavenly balance, 
it would outweigh 
everything else he 
had ever done, 


of the company to which he had unselfishly given 
his best efforts for all of his professional life. 

Abraham had been as loyal a servant of God as had 
ever lived. He had been assured by God that his 
destiny would be continued through Isaac and none 
other. Now there would be no Isaac and as a result 
the work of Abraham himself would not endure. On 
the other hand, he understood that the greater goal of 
sanctifying God's Name would be enhanced by his 
deed. For the sacrifice asked of him would 
demonstrate conclusively that Abraham held back 
nothing from God — not his son, not his reputation, 
not even his lifetime of spiritual fulfillment. In God's 
scale of values, that degree of dedication outweighed 
all the jeers of scoffers and skeptics. It mattered not 
that Abraham would lose his following or that not a 
soul would understand the magnitude of his deed. 
He was alone when he began his work, but that did 
not detract from his greatness; he would be alone 
when he finished his work and be even greater 
because he would give up so much. God does not 
measure value in numbers. What is more, his 
supreme obedience would prove that accomplish¬ 
ment on earth, accomplishment measurable in 
human terms, had no ultimate value at all if God's 
will were otherwise. Because it was the Divine will, 
the destruction of his life's spiritual edifice would be 
his greatest and most genuinely tangible achievement 
because, in the Heavenly balance, it would outweigh 
everything else he had ever done. 

Intellectually, Abraham could surely have under¬ 
stood that infinitely better than we. Could he also 
feel it in the depths of his soul and with all his 
emotions? It was his son, his loss, his sacrifice. Could 
he feel the same joy in serving God by slaughtering 
Isaac that he had in raising him? 

As explained earlier (Overview: Trials) the 
character traits of Israel became engraved into the 
national spiritual 'genes' through the acts and par¬ 
ticularly the trials of the Patriarchs. We are 
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We cannot imagine 
how severe the trial 
was for Abraham 
who had no 
patriarchal 
ancestor named 
Abraham. 


The heritage 
remains strong 
almost thirty-seven 
centuries later. 


Abraham's offspring and the heirs of his submission 
to God's will. We are descendants of Abraham, but 
he was a son of Terach. Therefore, it is impossible 
for us to fully comprehend the awesome nature of 
his response to God's call to slaughter Isaac. To say 
that we benefit from his legacy is not to imply that 
we would do equally well — far from it. But we can¬ 
not divorce ourselves from our heritage; therefore we 
cannot imagine how severe the trial was for Abraham 
who had no patriarchal ancestor named Abraham. 
Suffice it to say that Abraham proved himself so well 
that he attained perfection in the eyes of the Supreme 
Judge. That there are those who question his uni¬ 
queness on the ground that countless Jewish parents 
throughout the ages have made similar sacrifices is 
testimony to how well he succeeeded. So totally did 
Abraham sublimate his personal ambitions and 
needs to the will of his Master, that the heritage re¬ 
mains strong almost thirty-seven centuries later. 


II. Uniquely Abraham's 


To Live 
Like 
a Jew 


Since he was the 
one who 
volunteered his 
own life , why is it 
understood 
primarily as 
Abraham's trial 
and only 
secondarily as 
Isaac's? 


^^^hat of Isaac? The Akeidah is counted as one of 
Abraham's tests, but surely Isaac was being 
tested as well. As we shall see, Isaac's achievement 
was awesome and his performance during those 
fateful three days leading up to his ascent to the altar 
has remained part of the national heritage as has 
Abraham's. They jvere partners in approaching the 
Akeidah and they are partners in affecting us today 
by their accomplishment. Why then is the trial aspect 
of the Akeidah not ascribed equally to Isaac — or, 
since he was the one who volunteered his own life, 
why is it understood primarily as Abraham's trial 
and only secondarily as Isaac's? 

In commenting on this question. Rabbi Yosaif 
Yoizel Horowitz of Novardok remarked, 'It is harder 
to live like a Jew than to die like a Jew.' 

Isaac was ready to offer his life. That done, all 
would have been over. He was fully prepared to give 
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Isaac was fully 
prepared to give 
everything for the 
sake of God, but he 
would not have had 
to deal with the 
aftermath. 


But Abraham 
would have to go 
on, facing Sarah ... 
once more opening 
his tent to 
wayfarers who 
would now be 
afraid to accept the 
hospitality of the 
'barbarous old 
man' who had 
killed his own son. 


Challenge 
or Norm 


everything for the sake of God, but he would not 
have had to deal with the aftermath. He would climb 
Mount Moriah, but he would not have had to des¬ 
cend from it. He was ascending to one of the great 
spiritual experiences of all time, but he would not 
have had to go back down to face the world and 
answer the question, 'What have you done with your 
son?' He would not have had to face the bereaved 
Sarah. 

The supreme sacrifice is not to be regarded lightly, 
but such acts of heroism are not uncommon in 
human experience. People risk their lives for far sm¬ 
aller causes and they are soon forgotten. Great mo¬ 
ments evoke great responses even from ordinary 
people; surely one would not expect less from Isaac. 
But Abraham would have to go on, facing Sarah, fac¬ 
ing the world, rebuilding his shattered life, once 
more opening his tent to wayfarers who would now 
be afraid to accept the hospitality of the 'barbarous 
old man' who had killed his own son, preaching the 
word of God to people who would call him a 
hypocrite, wondering if the lack of a Jewish posterity 
might not be his unforgivable sin for having allowed 
his fully-grown son to remain unmarried for so long. 
Isaac had to die like a Jew, but Abraham had to bear 
the infinitely harder burden of carrying on, of con¬ 
tinuing to live like a Jew. 

Even without this consideration, however, Isaac's act 
did not parallel Abraham's. There is no such thing as 
a trial per se ; one's man challenge is another man's 
norm. For Abraham it was a tremendous challenge to 
expel Ishmael and Hagar; for Sarah it was self- 
evident that the deed had to be done. Some people 
find it difficult to part with their money for charity, 
others are overly generous; the former would be 
severely tested by a situation that called for extreme 
generosity, the latter would take it in stride. 

Abraham and Isaac had different primary traits in 
the service of God (See Overview: Patriarchs). 
Abraham was the person of chesed , [kindness], 
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Abraham was the 
person of chesed ... 
whose primary 
drive was to help 
others and use his 
generous nature to 
draw them close to 

God. 


whose primary drive was to help others and use his 
generous nature to draw them close to God. For him, 
the Akeidah was a trial of awesome proportions both 
for what he was called upon to do to Isaac and for the 
effect it would have on his relationship to society. 
But Isaac was the person of gevurah, [strength]. He 
was inner-directed and self-critical. He sought to 
perfect himself and remove any hint of baseness or 
imperfection in himself. To Isaac, the call to give up 
his life was not difficult. If the way to purge his 
imperfections was to purge his very life, then his 
nature would dictate that he do so. 

For Abraham to commit such an act, however, re¬ 
quired that he rise above his own character as a 
chesed -person and act contrary to his way of serving 
God. To do so would be possible only if his faith 
were so great that his was so total that he was capable 
of acting counter to everything he had understood 
and believed. 


Ripples 
in the 
Future 


Abraham's conquest of his merciful instincts in obe¬ 
dience to God's will forced him to act 'cruelly' to¬ 
ward Isaac and Sarah — yet still remain the same 
merciful Abraham. This had a two-fold result in the 
future history of Israel. When Israel, led by Joshua, 
entered the Land and waged war with the nations of 
Canaan, it did so under the Divine injunction of 
rnpu/3 Ss rpnn Kb, do not allow a soul to live (Deut. 
20:16). Even women and children fell under the 
decree. One would expect the nation to be affected 
by such barbaric conduct with the inevitable result 
that its people would become indifferent to human 
suffering. Indeed, one of war's most unpleasant 
by-products throughout history has been what it 
does to those who wage it, especially when their role 
is not antiseptic and automated, but involves hand- 
to-hand conduct with sword and bayonet. That did 
not happen to Joshua and his people, because the 
Patriarch had prepared the way. 

Whether Abraham was washing the feet of 
wayfarers or bringing the knife closer to the neck of 
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Kindness can be in¬ 
iquitous and 
cruelty can be vir¬ 
tuous if they are 
exercised properly. 


He acted contrary 
to his nature, but, 
because he did so 
only with the pur¬ 
pose of carrying 
out Cod's behest, 
his nature 
remained unsullied. 


his son, his intention was unvarying: to serve God 
and sanctify His Name. Kindness can be iniquitous 
and cruelty can be virtuous if they are exercised 
properly. Indeed, our vocabulary has different words 
for cruelty that is exercised in a just cause. We call it 
strength, principle, single-mindedness even though 
the same act in an unpopular cause would be soundly 
attacked. 

Abraham could act as he did and still remain the 
same kind and merciful person. That, too, became a 
part of the national character. Joshua and his people 
were able to do the same — they fought, killed, and 
exterminated yet remained the grandchildren of the 
Patriarch who rescued mankind from two thousand 
years of desolation through the exercise of kindness. 
He acted contrary to his nature, but, because he did 
so only with the purpose of carrying out God's 
behest, his nature remained unsullied. 

This eternal result of Abraham's devotion is al¬ 
luded to in the Divine blessing which was bestowed 
upon him at the conclusion of the trial: 
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... Since you have done this thing ... And 
your offspring shall inherit the gate of its 
enemy and shall bless themselves by your 
offspring ... (22:16-18). 

The exercise of cruelty in a just cause is generally 
regarded as a necessary evil, but sensitive people will 
not bless their children with it. Certainly the victims 
and potential victims of the conqueror will find no 
cause for blessing in his conduct. But Abraham was 
promised that not only would his offspring wage war 
triumphantly — the wars of Joshua which required 
an enormous degree of bloodshed — but all the na¬ 
tions on earth would bless their own children that 
they might grow up to be like the virtuous warriors 
to whom the need to inflict death is a Divine duty 
when called for, but not a degrading at that turns 
them into murderers. On the contrary, civilian pop- 
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There remains the 
spark of 
Abraham's 
holiness within 
every son and 
daughter of Israel. 


ulations for whom violence and sadism is processed 
into daily entertainment become far more insensitive 
to suffering than even the most effective sword 
wielder in Joshua's army — another legacy of the 
Patriarchs's who refined every trait and drew from it, 
its potential for good (Meshech Chochmah). 

Further, Abraham's success in controlling his mer¬ 
ciful instincts was rewarded measure for measure. 
We pray: 

p byn vnrn nt< wok oman ina 
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Just as Abraham, our Father, suppressed 
his mercy from his only son in order to do 
Y our will with a complete heart, so let 
Y our mercy suppress Y our anger from 
upon us (Daily Shacharis) 

Abraham showed that his devotion came above all 
other considerations. He injected his unconditional 
faith into the national character so that no matter 
how encrusted Israel may become with sin, and no 
matter how enamored it may become with sin's 
fleeting pleasures, there remains the spark of 
Abraham's holiness within every son and daughter 
of Israel. Repentance, therefore, is an ever-present 
possiblity if, somehow, that spark can be reached 
and fanned. The basic urge of Abraham's children is 
to be righteous. Rambam (Hilchos Gerushin 2:20) 
bases upon this principle the law that under certain 
conditions a Bais Din may force a recalcitrant hus¬ 
band to give a bill of divorcement, although the 
Torah requires that a divorce must be voluntarily 
given in order to be valid. The application of force, 
Rambam explains, serves only to neutralize the ex¬ 
traneous forces — temptation, passion, hatred, and so 
on — that caused a Jew to stray from the path of 
Torah in the first place. If his misguided pursuit of 
this-worldly values is balanced by his fear of the 
court's punishment, we may assume that his com¬ 
pliance with the law of the Torah is an expression of 
his essential Jewishness. This being so, God responds 
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in kind by not allowing the anger provoked by our 
deeds to overwhelm the mercy that is awakened by 
our essence (see ibid.). 


III. Trial Intensified 


The Love 
Must Grow 

Let us contrast the 
command of the 
Akeidah with the 
command to drive 
Ishmael from his 

home. 


Co Abraham's very nature, as opposed to Isaac's, 
^dictated that the Akeidah was more his test than 
his son's. But the trial was intensified further by the 
way it was presented. Let us contrast the command 
of the Akeidah with the command to drive Ishmael 
from his home. There, God commanded Abraham to 
follow the superior insight of Sarah. He told him to 
feel no regret at dispatching the boy, and what is 
more, He promised Abraham that Ishmael would 
become a nation for, although only Isaac would have 
the status of Abraham's true offspring, Ishmael 
would still be treated graciously as someone born of 
Abraham's seed. Combined with the command that 
Abraham go against his nature by cutting off his 
kindness to Ishmael and Hagar was the assurance 
that no harm would befall them and that Sarah's in¬ 
sistence, far from being vindicitive, was an expres¬ 
sion of God's own wisdom. 

What reassurance was he given with regard to the 
slaughter of Isaac? Was he told that Isaac did not 
deserve the mantle of Patriarch? ... that he had sin¬ 
ned? ... that another would take his place? ... that he 
should cease loving him? 

No. 

'Please' take your son (22:2) ... Isaac remains your 
son — his status is undiminished. 

'Y our only son' ... He remains unique. Ishmael 
cannot return to take his place. You were promised a 
son, and Isaac will always remain the fulfillment of 
that promise even after you slaughter him. 

'Whom you love '... Continue to love him. Do not 
take the easy way of convincing yourself that your 
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When Abraham 
heard the words 
whom you love, he 
was infused with a 
greater love for 
Isaac than he had 
ever felt before. 


love was misplaced, that Isaac is unworthy either of 
your love or of carrying on your mission. 

When God uttered those words to Abraham, the 
Patriarch was infused with a new and greater realiza¬ 
tion of what Isaac was. His son for whom he had 
waited a lifetime and for whom all the covenants and 
promises were made ... the bearer of Abraham's mis¬ 
sion ... the fulfillment of creation. He was 
Abraham's only son. He was unique ... there was 
none like him ... he had forged a new way to serve 
God and no one could take his place. 

Abraham loved Isaac. God now ratified that love 
and when Abraham heard the words whom you love, 
he was infused with a greater love for Isaac than he 
had ever felt before. Abraham was not to ascend 
Mount Moriah with the thought that, little though 
he understood why, he was excising an unworthy 
outgrowth of himself. No. He was to go with all the 
respect, love, expectation, and feeling that an 
Abraham could possibly feel for an Isaac. He was to 
go with the realization that Isaac was not expendable 
and replaceable, neither as a son nor as a Patriarch. 
And still he was to go. How awesome! Only by at¬ 
tempting feebly to imagine how difficult God made 
the trial can we hope to understand how great was 
the aged father who sought no way to delay or 
reinterpret, who arose early and with alacrity to 
make even the exhausting physical preparations 
himself (Chidushei HaRim). 


The Legacy 
Applied 


These lofty words* of Chidushei Harim were given 
poignant application by his great-grandson Rabbi 
Abraham Mordechai Alter of Ger. He had a son 
named Yitzchok who died on the seventeenth of 
Cheshvan, 5695 (1934), just before the Sabbath of 
Vayeirah with its narrative of the Akeidah. Abraham 
had lost his Isaac. He sat with his disciples at the 
Sabbath table and delivered the weekly discourse on 
the Torah reading of the day: 

'Take your son, your only son, whom you 
love — Isaac. My great-grandfather said 
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But Abraham had 
to slaughter Isaac 
without 
diminishing his 

love. 


that the trial was that he slaughter Isaac 
even though the love was not taken from 
him. That trial was much greater. The 
Talmud says that Torah knowledge can be 
maintained only if one is willing to be as 
cruel as a raven to his children in order not 
to allow his love to interfere with his 
studies (Eruvin 22a). But Abraham had to 
slaughter Isaac without diminishing his 
love. The Midrash relates that as Abraham 
reached out to pick up the knife for the 
slaughter, he wept and the tears poured 
into Isaac's eyes. The mercy of a father 
welled up in him, but his heart was joyous 
at the opportunity to do the will of his 
Creator. Both emotions must be there. 
Tears and a joyous heart. 

The Midrash tells that, as they walked 
toward Mount Moriah, Isaac spoke to 
Abraham saying, 'My father, my father.' 
Why did he repeat himself? The Midrash 
explains that he wanted to arouse 
Abraham's mercy. 

Why did Isaac do that? Was he trying to 
save himself? No, Isaac did not wish to 
avert the slaughter. His intention was that 
Abraham's love and mercy should grow — 
so that he would do Cod's will while filled 
with mercy to his son! 

The reward was that the Creator, Bles¬ 
sed be His Name, maintains His love for us 
eternally even when we are unworthy. 
pia nip'iny nblab. Who reveals depths in 
the judgment (liturgy of Days of Awe) — 
the meaning is that even in the depths of 
the harshest judgment, there is also Divine 
mercy (Likutei Yehudah to Rosh 
Hashanah). 
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The 

Distant 

Place 


If an ordinary 
person can sense 
God's nearness to 
him, how much 
more should 
Abraham have felt 
it as he drew closer 
to the Akeidah? 


We are not done. The dimensions of the Trial are 
even greater. 

How exalted a person should feel when engaged in 
carrying out God's will at great personal sacrifice, es¬ 
pecially if God commanded him directly. As 
Abraham approached Mount Moriah and saw the 
cloud of the Shechinah hovering over it, he should 
have experienced a feeling of intense and intensify¬ 
ing nearness to God. As he ascended its slope, he 
should have felt himself rising to the highest possible 
spiritual summit. Who had ever made such a 
sacrifice? Who had ever been so willing to give up 
everything that mattered to satisfy God's wish. 

Rabbi Simcha Zisel Ziev of Kelm used to say that a 
person could tell that his prayers were accepted if he 
felt relieved and exalted at their conclusion. If an or¬ 
dinary person can sense God's nearness to him, how 
much more should Abraham have felt it as he drew 
closer to the Akeidah? 

But the Zohar says that Abraham felt no such 
thing. The Zohar interprets Ntem D'pa 
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day Abraham raised his eyes (22:4), [i.e. as his ordeal 
reached its climax, Abraham raised his sights confi¬ 
dent that he would perceive more of God's closeness 
than he had ever before experienced] and he saw The 
Makom [i.e. the Omnipresent God] at a distance! 
Instead of coming closer to God, Abraham saw God 
drawing away from him! Filled with an overwhelm¬ 
ing love for Isaac and a reintensified sense of the 
tragedy his dea f h would represent, Abraham saw 
slipping away from him the very Godliness for 
which he was sacrificing Isaac. Perhaps Satan's 
seductive arguments were correct — perhaps he 
should not go through with the Akeidah (see 
comm.)! 

Despite all this, Abraham still continued. Not 
because it is easy and satisfying is the service of God 
the proper course. Faith in the Creator need not sup¬ 
ply instant gratification. God need not spell out His 
reasons and campaign for our approval. It is for us to 
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For if Abraham fol¬ 
lowed God's com¬ 
mand lovingly even 
when He was dis¬ 
tant, then He 
would maintain His 
love for Abraham's 
children even when 
they were spiritual¬ 
ly distant and 
downtrodden. 


understand that we need not understand. What He 
wills is right even if our every instinct cries out 
against it; what He inflicts is merciful even if its im¬ 
mediate result is agony; what He desires is exalting 
even if its immediate result is despair. 

Abraham forged on and his steps etched an eternal 
path in the history of his children. For if Abraham 
followed God's command lovingly even when He 
was distant, then He would maintain His love for 
Abraham's children even when they were spiritually 
distant and downtrodden. Therefore, too, there re¬ 
mains an inextinguishable spark of love in every Jew. 
There is a piece of Abraham in every one of his 
children. It was this remnant that God promised to 
preserve when he told Abraham pn ’piK, I am 
your shield (15:1), and it is for this eternal pledge 
that we bless God in our daily prayers saying, ^"13 
□mnx nn 'n nmK, Blessed are You, HASHEM, 
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Shield of Abraham. Not merely for the protection He 
afforded Abraham ages ago do we bless God. We 
thank Him for protecting the Abraham within us, 
the Abrahamitic spark of love and devotion that no 
tidal waves of materialism, oppression, and eman¬ 
cipation can ever extinguish (Sefer HaZ'chus to 
Tazria). 

Abraham's ordeal is not done, Satan said to 
Abraham, 'Tomorrow God will call you a murderer!' 
Abraham replied, 'Even so, I will do His will' 
(Midrash). 

How could Abraham even imagine that he could 
be accused of shedding blood for having done God's 
will? Rashbam maintains that the Akeidah was in 
punishment for Abraham's treaty with Abimelech 
(see comm, to 22:1). Because Abraham had promised 
away part of his children's inheritance to the 
Philistine king, he was to be punished by the near 
loss of his son. (The Midrash , too, comments that his 
treaty with Abimelech was improper. Because of the 
seven sheep he presented to Abimelech, the Holy 
Ark would be captured on the day Eli the Priest died, 
and kept by the Philistines for seven months.] Ac- 
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cording to Etz HaDaas Tov, God told Abraham that 
the purpose of the Akeidah was to atone for his lapse 
in the affair of Abimelech. That being the case, 
Abraham, himself, would bear the responsibility of 
Isaac's death! True, the wound would be inflicted at 
God's command, but it was Abraham's error that 
was the cause of the command (Ne'os Ha'Desheh). 

That being the case, could Abraham have avoided 
the need to slaughter Isaac? Obviously there cannot 
even be a suggestion that he would flout God's word. 
But if it were possible to comply and still not kill 
Isaac — to avoid being rightfully called a murderer 
and to avoid the irreparable loss of the unique, 
beloved bearer of Israel's future promise — couldn't 
Abraham be forgiven for seeking a way out? 


A Way 
Out 


If, as was indeed 
the case, rf were 
possible for the 
command to be 
interpreted as the 
symbolic elevation 
of Isaac upon an 
altar, why didn't 
Abraham’s self 
interest compel him 
to do so? 


There were ways. When the Akeidah was over, God 
revealed to Abraham that he had indeed complied 
with the original command: T did not tell you 
slaughter him, I told you nbyb inbyn, bring him up 
[to the altar] as an offering (see comm, to 22:12). Had 
Abraham been a subjective human being who con¬ 
siders his own needs as part of the Divine equation, 
he could have made that distinction himself, as well. 
It is a familiar truism in Talmudic scholarship that 
the party to a dispute is capable of devising the most 
arcane and complex arguments to prove himself 
right. Self interest is a powerful spur to intellectual 
achievement. If, as was indeed the case, it were possi¬ 
ble for the command to be interpreted as the sym¬ 
bolic elevation of Isaac upon an altar, why didn't 
Abraham's self interest compel him to do so? 

Not only did Abraham seek no ways to mitigate 
the decree by interpretation of its language, he did 
not even pray for God's mercy upon Isaac. For the 
sake of the perversely wicked people of Sodom, 
Abraham had remonstrated with God, but for his 
own righteous son he said not a word! That he chose 
to pray for Sodom and not for Isaac was surely not 
because he considered the Sodomites — even the 
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But for Isaac he 
could not pray just 
as he did not pray 
for Lot. To do so 
would have meant 
to pray for a selfish 

interest. 


relatively righteous among them — more worthy 
than Isaac. 

Abraham prayed for Sodom because his chesed 
character could not endure the destruction of the 
cities with their people. His prayer was not a per¬ 
sonal one; he did not specifically ask for the salva¬ 
tion of Lot, his nephew. He begged for heavenly 
mercy upon the Sodomite sinners because his 
perception of God was derived from and based upon 
mercy. That being so, he could not conceive of the 
Judge of the entire world not doing justice (18:25), 
because his path to God was that of ma’ ipn nbiy, 

A ■ T ii 

the world is built upon kindness (Psalms 89:4); in 
that view, even a lack of mercy is equivalent to in¬ 
justice. 

But for Isaac he could not pray just as he did not 
pray for Lot. To do so would have meant to pray for 
a selfish interest. No matter how much he might 
purify his motives and remove all sense of self from 
his prayer, no matter how much he would base his 
plea upon the righteousness of Isaac and the destiny 
of Israel, he was human and his prayer might well be 
colored ever so slightly with a selfish plea for Isaac, 
his own son. To whatever extent that were true, it 
would not be outer-directed chesed designed only to 
fulfill God's wish. It would be a plea for himself. 
Who more than Abraham had a right to make such a 
plea? That he did not make it demonstrates more 
than anything else the greatness of the Patriarch and 
the reason God never removes the memory of the 
Akeidah from the balance where the fate of Israel is 
measured (Michtav MeEliyahu II). 


IV. Ashes and Life 


The True 
Sacrifice 
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How can the Sages 
speak of Isaac's 
ashes when Isaac 
was never 
sacrificed and 
burned? 


In every sense 
except the physical, 
Abraham did 
slaughter Isaac and 
burn his remains as 
an offering. 


And I shall remember My covenant with 
Jacob, and also my covenant with Isaac, 
and also my covenant with Abraham shall 
I remember (Lev. 26:42) 

Why does it not specify remembrance in 
connection with Isaac? Because [God says] 
the ashes of Isaac are visible before Me 
gathered together atop the altar (Toras 
Kohanim). 

nsN "upK xrtDJ n ... ’’jm jo» rQTE 

Dlpn un 

How did they [the Men of the Great As¬ 
sembly] know where to build the altar [of 
the Second Temple]? ... Rabbi Yitzchok 
Nafcha said, 'They saw the ashes of Isaac 
laying on that place' (Zevachim 62a). 

Isaac's ashes lay before God. They identify the 
altar because the Sages knew that the altar of the 
Temple was built upon the site of Abraham's altar on 
Mount Moriah. But how can the Sages speak of 
Isaac's ashes when Isaac was never sacrificed and 
burned? There can be no ashes of Isaac who never 
became an actual sacrifice, yet the halachically 
specified placement of the altar was determined by 
the ashes of Isaac'. A strange paradox! Isaac lived, 
but his ashes mark the place of his sacrifice. 

At the outset of this Overview, we cited Abra¬ 
ham's prayer that the sacrifice of the ram be con¬ 
sidered as if Isaac had remained upon the altar. The 
plea was not rhetorical. Both Abraham and Isaac 
came with all their hearts to complete the offering. 
There was no hesitation, no attempt to seek a 
reprieve. In every sense except the physical, Abra¬ 
ham did slaughter Isaac and burn his remains as an 
offering. As the commentators note, the purpose of 
every offering was to demonstrate in a tangible man¬ 
ner that a Jew recognizes that ail his faculties and 
resources belong to God and must be dedicated to 
His service, for, in His Presence, no part of this flesh- 
and-blood world has any significance. Animals were 
created to serve man. They serve him by providing 
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When an offering 
is brought with the 
called for 
intentions, it is 
truly a substitute 
for its owner. 


Spiritual 

Sensors 


The spiritual 
person knows that 
the only true light 
is Torah — God's 
wisdom. 


labor, food, hides. They can also serve him by being 
the vehicle to show his total deference to God. A 
person has no right to demonstrate this awareness by 
sacrificing himself or another human, because every 
human being comes to earth with a mission and the 
potential to fulfill it. Were he to become or to offer a 
human sacrifice, he would fail to serve God because 
genuine service can be done only by utilizing every 
available means to carry out His will, not be enduring 
a life that can still make contributions; it is not for us 
to say when God's gift of life should be returned to 
him. 

When an offering is brought with the called for in¬ 
tentions, it is truly a substitute for its owner. Were it 
God's will that he mount the altar, he would do so. 
Unable to do so himself, he offers his living posses¬ 
sion to represent his own dedication. No human be¬ 
ing had ever done this as Isaac did. He truly became 
Abraham's offering. He mounted the altar and the 
knife was at his throat. It took a Divine command to 
gain his release. When he descended the altar, he was 
no less an offering than he was when he ascended it. 
The ram was his substitute in an even more tangible 
way than even the purest sacrifice that would ever be 
brought in fulfillment of God's commands, because 
it took Isaac's place on the altar. The ashes of the ram 
were on the altar in place of Isaac's. Thus the ashes 
of the ram were Isaac's in a very real sense (Michtav 
MeEliyahu). 

We may see this on a deeper level. To the prisoner in 
a dungeon, 'light' is the bare bulb hanging over his 
head, to the draftsman it is the lamp illuminating his 
work, to the vacationer it is the brilliant sun, to the 
scholar it is the wisdom of Torah. Which is the true 
light? We may well say that the answer is relative, or 
that the true light is the sun, and the others are either 
approximations or allegories. But that isn't true. The 
spiritual person knows that the only true light is 
Torah — God's wisdom. All the others are material 
representations, just as a child's mathematics beads 
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People attuned to 
spirituality see 
things that others 
don't see. 


Life's 

Purpose 

Isaac's ashes were 
before Him always, 
a living reminder of 
Isaac's covenant — 
because an ascent 
to such spiritual 
heights as the 
Akeidah never 
dies. 


and blocks are but symbols of real numbers and more 
mature concepts. We refer to this concept as the dif¬ 
ferent worlds: the spiritual world and the physical 
world (see Overview to Bereishis). In a higher world, 
Isaac surely can be seen as ashes. His willingness to 
become a sacrifice never left God's cognizance. The 
spiritual effect of his deed remained imprinted on the 
top of Mount Moriah. 

People attuned to spirituality see things that others 
don't see. When Abraham and Isaac approached the 
mountain, they knew without being told that they 
had found the place. They saw a beautiful mountain 
covered by a pillar of smoke — the Shechinah . Their 
two attendants looked at the same mountain and saw 
only deserts. Were all four in the same place? 
Geographically, yes. But in the truest sense they were 
worlds apart. Abraham and Isaac were at the moun¬ 
tain of God and Ishamael and Eliezer were in the 
Canaanite desert. From that perspective, the par¬ 
ticipation of Abraham and Isaac at the Akeidah 
created his ashes, for he was truly sacrificed in every 
world but the material one. And in the material 
world, the ram took his place. 

The Men of the Great Assembly had spiritual sen¬ 
sors that could see Isaac's 'ashes' on Mount Moriah. 
It was as clear to them where the altar had to be as it 
was to Abraham and Isaac that they had arrived at 
the mountain. And if we don't see those ashes — 
well, neither did Ishmael and Eliezer see more than a 
desert. 

t 

One must 'remember' only what is past. One must 
remember what happened last week, last year; he 
need not remember what is before him at that very 
moment. God promised to remember the covenant of 
Abraham and Jacob, but there was no need to bring 
the covenant of Isaac back from the past. Isaac's 
ashes were before Him always, a living reminder of 
Isaac's covenant — because an ascent to such 
spiritual heights as the Akeidah never dies. 

Therefore, too, Isaac's life after the Akeidah was 
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The Akeidah itself 
made Abraham 
more acutely aware 
than ever of the 
role that Torah 
must play in his life 
and that of his 
posterity. 


Abraham 
responded by 
sending Isaac to the 
Academy of Shem. 


A New Life 


of a different order than any other. He was a living 
sacrifice, sanctified and spiritual. For that reason he 
was forbidden to leave the Land. Abraham had gone 
to Egypt and Jacob was to go to Charan and Egypt. 
But when famine struck in Isaac's time, God ordered 
him not to leave Eretz Yisrael; he was a holy offering 
— and offerings may not leave the holy soil. 

When the Akeidah was over, Abraham sent Isaac 
to the Academy of Shem to study Torah, for he said, 
'Whatever I have attained is only because of the 
Torah, therefore I want it to remain with my children 
forever' (Midrash). 

The Akeidah itself made Abraham more acutely 
aware than ever of the role that Torah must play in 
his life and that of his posterity. The voice he heard 
telling to spare Isaac, came from 'between the two 
cherubim,' the place where the Tablets of the Law 
would be placed in the Temple of the future. 
Abraham understood the significance of the place. It 
was the home of the Shechinah, for God's Presence 
rests where Torah is placed. In the Second Temple 
which lacked the Ark containing the Tablets, there 
was no Shechinah (Yoma 2lb). Without Torah, 
Judaism is a ritual devoid of holiness. That the voice 
ordering the salvation of Isaac came from the place of 
Torah was a message to Abraham saying as it were, 

'Isaac's life is precious and worth saving because 
of the Torah he has studied and that will become the 
eternal legacy of your offspring and his.' 

Abraham responded by sending Isaac to the 
Academy of Shem. To the Patriarchs life is valueless 
unless it is molded by Torah and it serves Torah 
(Mesech Chochmah). 

Indeed, Isaac's life after the Akeidah was different in 
more than a symbolic way: 

When the sword reached [Isaac's] neck, his 
soul left him. When God's voice came 
from between the two cherubim telling 
[Abraham] not to harm him, his soul 
returned to his body ... Isaac experienced 
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The Isaac who 
walked away from 
the Akeidah was 
not the same one 
who had come to it, 
He was even 
greater than he had 
been earlier for he 
had given his life as 
a gift to God. 


Depth in 
T riviality 


the resuscitation of the dead and said ' Bles¬ 
sed are you HASHEM, Who makes the 
dead live (Pesikta d'Rabbi Eliezer 31). 

As the Zohar says, the letters of pnsr\ Isaac, form 
the words ’n yp, the end of life. Isaac's earthly life 
had truly come to an end. Only the word of God 
brought his soul back to him. He blessed God for 
having given him the gift of life anew. As Vilna 
Gaon comments, the second blessing of the Shmone 
Esrai, a’Jinn rnn rz, Who makes the dead live, repre¬ 
sents Isaac's who had, indeed, come back to life. His 
new life was a gift of God; his mortal life had truly 
ended. Thus, the intention of Abraham and Isaac to 
offer everything to God became fulfilled. The Isaac 
who walked away from the Akeidah was not the 
same one who had come to it. He was even greater 
than he had been earlier for he had given his life as a 
gift to God. That earlier life, the earthly one before 
Isaac became a sacrifice, merged with the ashes of the 
ram, ashes that never leave the notice of God (Harav 
Moshe Shapiro). 

Strangely, the name chosen for that climactic event 
hardly seems to symbolize its true essence: Akeidas 
Yitzchock, the binding of Isaac. True, upon placing 
hiynself upon the altar, Isaac asked his father to bind 
him tight lest he interfere with the knife-stroke by 
inadvertantly moving, thereby rendering the 
sacrifice unfit (Midrash), but that is so minor an 
aspect of the ^incident that it hardly seems ap¬ 
propriate to base the title of the event upon it. 
Sacrifice of Isaac! Slaughter of Isaac! Gift of Isaac! 
Selflessness of Isaac! Why ' Binding of Isaac?' 

However, the name was well chosen indeed, for 
the very triviality it expressed reveals the greatness 
of Isaac. 

Abraham and Isaac walked together for three 
days. We can imagine the turbulence in the heart of 
Abraham who knew why they were going, and the 
serenity of Isaac who thought that he would join 
with his father in offering an animal on the holy 
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The true test is not 
how one reacts 
when the trial 
comes , for a person 
is not himself when 
he is struck by 
tragedy. The test is 
how well has he 
lived his life in 
order to be 
prepared for the 

crisis, 


Precious 
for Purpose 


mountain of the future Temple. How different their 
feelings must have been! But the Torah testifies that 
inn’ nrnu; nbn, the two of them went together 
(22:6). In unison they went, equal in resolve equal in 
serenity — one to bind and the other to be bound; one 
to slaughter and the other to be slaughtered 
(Midrash). Neither thought of tragedy, only of the 
Creator Whose will they were going to perform. 

Then Isaac learned of his destiny. 'You are the 
"sheep'' my son!' And again: the two of them went 
together (22:8). Now it was Isaac who should have 
been broken and depressed, but he wasn't. The mood 
remained the same. The only thing that mattered was 
God's will — whatever form its fulfillment would 
take. 

It was asking enough of Isaac that he volunteer 
himself as the sacrifice. Surely he could not have had 
the presence of mind to worry about details. Few are 
the people who can maintain their calm in trying cir¬ 
cumstances. No one can be faulted for failing to 
make a check-list in the midst of a crisis. As the 
Chidushei HaRim commented, the true test is not 
how one reacts when the trial comes, for a person is 
not himself when he is struck by tragedy. The test is 
how well has he lived his life in order to be prepared 
for the crisis. It is too late when the awful moment 
comes to make the preparations or develop the per¬ 
sonality to cope with it. There is no time to study the 
Shulchan Aruch when a house is aflame on Sabbath 
or a patient is dangerously ill. If the answers to burn¬ 
ing questions are to be found, they will have to flow 
from years of prior preparation. Abraham's 
response, Isaac's response, were not born on Mount 
Moriah. Their reaction had been nurtured within 
them for years — the trial was no more than the 
means to reveal what had been present within them. 

The measure of Isaac's greatness was that he was 
conscious even of the danger that a reflex movement 
might ruin the slaughter. Of all things to think of! It 
was a vital detail, but surely not a noticeably major 
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The greatest 
indication of his 
greatness is that, in 
the last moments of 
his worldly life, he 
thought of a reflex 
action, a sudden 
movement, a 
misplaced stroke of 
the knife, a life that 
might be 
squandered if it 
were not returned 
to its Maker 
through a proper 
slaughter. 


Only the greatest 
people rise to the 
smallest needs. 


aspect of the panorama of the trial. How could he be 
so calm? But he did think of that, and he was so calm. 

Did his life mean so little to him? No, his life 
was exceedingly precious to him because it was the 
tool with which to serve God, and without his life his 
service would be ovpr. Life is priceless! To the 
Patriarchs even insignificant earthenware jars were 
important (32:25 see Rashi) because they could be 
used to serve God in some small way — and if 
something can be put to proper use then it is 
precious. To the judge, a case involving a perutah is 
as vital as a case involving a fortune, because 
ultimately every judgment involves the disposition 
of resources which God put on the world for a pur¬ 
pose. The purpose, not the market value, is the 
measure of importance. 

Isaac's life was precious beyond value, but only 
because it was a tool with which to serve God. The 
greatest indication of his greatness is that, in the last 
moments of his worldly life, he thought not not of 
his last will and testament, of the future generations 
he would never produce, or of the aged parents 
whom his loss would bereave. He thought of a reflex 
action, a sudden movement, a misplaced stroke of the 
knife, a life that might be squandered if it were not 
returned to its Maker through a proper slaughter 
(Harav David Feinstein). 

'Bind me tight lest / move due to fear of the 
knife and I cause you anguish. And 
perhaps the slaughter will be unfit and the 
offering will not be credited to you. Bind 
me well, very well' 

At such a time, Isaac thought of 'small' things. 
People can rise up to great occasions and often do — 
even little people. But only the greatest people rise to 
the smallest needs. 


Rabbi Nosson Scherman 
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XVIII 


1. Visiting the Sick 

’n vbx in’i — [And] HASHEM 
appeared to him. 

To visit the sick. Rav Chama [in 
Bava Metzia 86b] taught that it was 
the third day after Abraham's cir¬ 
cumcision [the third day after an 
operation being the most painful for 
adults (see 34:25); for children it 
would appear from the Talmud 
Shabbos 134b that the first and se¬ 
cond days are the most severe and 
that by the third the danger has les¬ 
sened (Mizrachi)] and God came 
and inquired after his welfare 
(Rashi). 

The above reason for God's visit is sug¬ 
gested by the fact that nowhere else in Scrip¬ 
ture do we find God appearing without a 
direct communication immediately following 
(Chizkuni). Since no other reason is given 
for God's appearance to Abraham, and since 
it is our verse that is traditionally cited in the 
Talmud [Sotah 14a) as the reason for visiting 
the sick — as the Talmud expounds: 'imitate 
Ha5HEM: Me visits the sick (as in our verse), 
you visit the sick' — therefore, Rashi cites 
this tradition as the simple meaning of the 
text that this was God's primary purpose 
(Mizrachi). 

Noting that the purpose of God's visit 
might be construed as being for the purpose 
of revealing to Abraham the impending 
destruction of Sodom, the revelation of 
which properly begins with the address of v. 
17 , Levush suggests that Rashi's interpreta¬ 
tion that God's purpose was rather to visit 
the sick may be inspired by the unusual 
order of this Hebrew passage. The usual 
order of similar phrases is V'bK r n Kin (i.e., 
wiih Hashem, the subject, coming 
immediately after the verb Kin. Cf., e.g. 
12 : 7 .] The Hebrew in our verse — 1 ,< 7 K Kmi 
•n — emphasizes that God's primary pur¬ 


pose was to appear vbK, to him , which, in the 
light of Abraham's recent circumcision, 
refers to His visiting the sick. This is not¬ 
withstanding the possible secondary purpose 
of revealing the impending destruction of 
Sodom in v. 17, for if that were the primary 
purpose, God had no need to personally ap¬ 
pear -- that could have been accomplished 
through an emissary. 

Additionally, had God's only reason for 
appearing been to advise Abraham of 
Sodom's destruction, then this verse would 
not have been written here; it would have 
been inserted immediately preceding v. 14. 

[Tur notes that there are some, however, 
who do interpret that God's primary reason 
for appearing to Abraham at that time was to 
advise him of the impending destruction of 
Sodom, but that the Torah interrupted the 
narrative with the visit of the angels and 
their mission.) 

Rashi states in general terms 'to 
visit the sick' rather than more 
specifically 'to visit him', because as 
pointed out above, God meant to es¬ 
tablish a general precedent for man 
to emulate. Had Rashi stated that it 
was specifically to visit Abraham in 
his sickness, then people might be 
misled to construe that only the 
righteous ill are to be visited ( Sifsei 
Chachomim). 

According to Ramban, this 
revelation came to Abraham purely 
as a mark of distinction, and not to 
impart some communication to him. 
Rather, God visited the convalesc¬ 
ing Abraham to signify Divine ap¬ 
proval of his compliance with God's 
command; the revelation itself con¬ 
stituting the reward for his obe¬ 
dience. Parallel revelations consti¬ 
tuting purely a mark of grace 
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XVIII IT -IaSHEM appeared to him in the plains of Mamre 

while he was sitting at the entrance of the tent 
in the heat of the day. 2 He lifted his eyes and saw: 


may be found in the case of Jacob 
when 'the angels of God met him' 
[32:1], and the vision shown the 
Jewish people as a whole at the 
splitting of the sea where, our Sages 
[Mechilta Beshalach ] say, 'the hand¬ 
maid at the Red Sea witnessed what 
the Prophet Ezekiel was not granted 
to see.' 

Ramban continues that [although 
this begins a new chapter], this 
verse is closely connected with the 
narrative of circumcision which im¬ 
mediately precedes it. A new 
chapter was begun only to give 
prominence to the honor accorded 
Abraham following his circumci¬ 
sion. It was therefore sufficient to 
write , pSn, to him, and not identify 
Abraham as the subject 111 ... Pos¬ 
sibly the intent of the Sages in say¬ 
ing that God revealed Himself to 
Abraham to visit the sick was that 
the vision of the Shechinah was 
itself a cure. 

Rambam in Moreh Nevuchim 3:43 in¬ 
terprets this section of the Torah as begin¬ 
ning with a general statement that Hashem 
appeared to Abraham — in a prophetic vi- t 
sion. It then continues with a detailed 
description of the vision: namely that (u. 2] 
Abraham lifted up his eyes in the course of 
that vision and saw three angels ... He con¬ 
tinues that the entire exchange depicted in 


this chapter took place in the course of that 
vision. Rambam similarly interprets Jacob's 
wrestling with the angel [32:24] as a 
prophetic vision. 

Ramban challenges this vigorously, posing 
many questions [for example: Why does the 
narrative begin with Cod appearing, when he 
saw only angels? If it was only a vision, then 
Sarah did not bake cakes, nor did she laugh 1 
Similarly if Jacob's wrestling was but a vi¬ 
sion, why did he limp when he awoke?] 

Ramban agrees with Rambam to the extent 
that whenever seeing or hearing an angel is 
described in the Torah, it refers to a vision 
since the human senses cannot perceive an 
angel. (The perception of angels, however, is 
still below the level of prophecy.) However, 
wherever the Torah specifically depicts 
angels garbed in human appearance as men, 
as in our case, then these angels are endowed 
with, what is known among students versed 
in Kabbalah, as a 'garment', and are thus 
sensually perceptible to the pure human 
vision of the pious and disciples of the pro¬ 
phets even when they are awake. Ramban 
concludes, T can explain no further.' 

The Midrash emphasizes that God 
appeared to Abraham as HASHEM, as 
the God of Mercy and healing, V’bK, to 
him but not to the other circumcised 
members of his household (Pesikta 
Zutresa). 

Hirsch explains: God's Presence is 
everywhere but is not apparent to 
everyone. Only after an act of devotion 
such as Abraham had just performed, 
and as he constantly performed, does it 
become apparent. [See Hirsch 's com¬ 
ment on KTH cited in 12:7.] 

♦ —* j 


1. The later philosophic commentators also note the use of V’bK, to him, rather than the speci¬ 
fications of Abraham by name, as well as the failure to follow the more common construction 
# n to*!, and Hashem appeared . 

Pri Zaddik and Shem MiShmuel explain that a person's name indicates his spiritual 
qualities while vbx, to him indicates all aspects of his being, including the physical. In addi¬ 
tion, the use of 'H ashem appeared' would indicate that God took the initiative even though the 
person was unworthy, whereas vbK lit. and (He) appeared to him indicates that no aspect 
of the person's being interfered with the revelation. Thus, after having circumcised himself 
and bringing even his basest instincts under his control, Abraham was totally ready for and 
worthy of God's revelation. 
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xtKm ^Ka — In the plains of 

a 4 

Mamre. 

The Torah does not usually men¬ 
tion the sites of revelations, and we 
already know from 14:6 that 
Abraham's home was in the plains 
of Mamre (Mizrachi). Rashi ex¬ 
plains that the location is given 
because it was Mamre who had 
given Abraham [encouraging] ad¬ 
vice regarding the circumcision. 
Therefore God honored Mamre by 
appearing to Abraham on his land. 
[See footnote to 17:26.] 

This is where Abraham and his 
household were circumcised. God 
appeared to Abraham and not to the 
others because he was the worthiest 
for that vision which had as its pur¬ 
pose the acknowledgement of the 
circumcision as the fulfillment of 
the Covenant. Perhaps it is for this 
reason that it is customary to set a 
chair [of Elijah] at a circumcision [at 
which Elijah, as God's emissary, 
acknowledges the fulfillment of the 
Covenant] (Sforno). 

[The translation of as pfoins — instead 
of groves, oaks, terebinths, etc. — follows 
Ortkelos. See comm, to 12:6 and 14:6.] 

bnkn nriD iw 1 * xim — While [lit. 

■ ■ ■ ■ 

'and'] he was sitting [at the ] 
entrance of the tent. 

In order to see whether any 
travelers were passing by "lav] 
to whom he might offer hospitality 
(Rashi). ll] 

Rashi [following the Midrash ] ad¬ 
ditionally notes that 2^. was sitting, is 
spelled defectively without the usual 1 
instead of aipl’], a spelling that could 
?e vocalized Dtf’, he sat. This duality 
implies that when God appeared, 
Abraham wished to rise [so that his sit¬ 
ting would be 210], a thing of the past]. 
God, however, told him to remain 


seated [so that he remained 2i0V», still 
sitting, even after God appeared to 
him.] By this God implied: You will be 
an example to your descendants, for I 
will stand in the assembly of the judges 
while they sit,' as it says [Ps. 82:1]: God 
stands in the assembly of the judges. 
[Cf. comm, to IVJ' in 19:1.] 

Or, according to the version in 
Tanchuma: Abraham replied, 'Is it 
proper that I should remain seated while 
You stand?' ... 'Do not be grieved,' God 
answered ... 'You are aged, a hundred 
years old. Just as now you sit and I 
stand, your children shall sit in their 
schools and synagogues when they are 
but three or four years old, and I will 
stand over them.' 

In the literal sense, the Torah 
mentions that Abraham was sitting 
by the door of his tent to inform us 
that Abraham had not expected a 
prophetic vision. He had neither 
'fallen on his face' [to make himself 
fit to receive prophecy; see on 17:3, 
17] nor was he engaged in prayer; it 
came upon him unexpectedly as a 
sign of favor, as explained above 
(Ramban). 

The Mid rash derives that in the 
Hereafter, Abraham will sit at the 
entrance of Gehinnom and permit no 
circumcised Jew to descend therein. 

Dl’n Dill) — In [lit. 'about'] the heat 
of the day [i.e., at noon (Berachos 
27a), as it is written (II Sam. 4:5): 
and they came about the heat of the 
day ... as he was lying down for his 
midday rest.] 

The Talmud [Bava Metzia 66b] 
explains that God 'withdrew the 
sun from its sheath' causing great 
heat, to spare Abraham the imposi¬ 
tion of being burdened by travel¬ 
ers. But seeing that Abraham was 
grieved that no travelers came, God 


1. Rashi 's expression 2101 H3V [passersby] instead of D’rnlK, guests, might homiletically 
signify that Abraham sat at the entrance of his tent to see if there was anyone who was sinful 
[rrj’ay I2y] and desirous of repenting [2101], for Abraham's foremost activity, was to bring 
the sinful back to God (Minchah Belulah). 
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sent him three angels in the form of 
men (Rashi). 

[God obviously knew that Abraham 
would be grieved by the lack of 
travelers to whom he could display 
hospitality. The Midrashic exposition 
(that God first spared Abraham from 
the impositions of travelers, and then 
sent angels to allay Abraham's grief at 
the lack of visitors) must be understood 
in this context. God wanted Abraham to 
earn reward for sitting in the intense 
heat grieving over the absence of pas- 
sersby instead of seeking shade and 
comfort on this, the third, and most 
painful day of his convalescence. Thus 
when visitors finally arrived, he could 
earn the maximum reward for being 
hospitable to them in his weak physical 
state. Abraham thereby attained the 
spiritual heights prerequisite to perceiv¬ 
ing the Shechinah.) 

There is a view in the Midrash 
that God 'withdrew the sun from its 
sheath' excessively because the heat 
would speed Abraham's healing 
process. 

The interpretation that the day 
was intensely hot is inspired by the 
conjunctive prefix Kaf in the ex¬ 
pression Dl’n nrD, lit. like the heat 
of the day, which indicates a com¬ 
parison to the intense heat of some 
other well-known day. As the 
Midrash comments: this indicates 
that the heat was like the day [of 
Judgment] of which it is written ( 
[Malachi 3:19]: for behold the day 
comes which burns like a furnace 
(Divrei David) ... 

[The Talmud comments on that 
verse, 'On the day of Judgment God 
will bring forth the sun from its 
sheath (creating intense heat); the 
wicked will be consumed by it; and 


the righteous will be healed by it 
(Avodah Zarah 3b).] 111 

[In the literal sense, however, the 
3, Kaf, in the expression ovn Dh3 is 
idiomatic and appears several times 
in Scripture, among them II Sam. 
4:5. It has the significance of 'at 
about the hottest time of the day', 
and is similar to the expression (Ex- 
od. 11:4): nirn?, at about 

midnight. In fact, in / Sam. 11:9 the 
ksiv, written text of a similar ex¬ 
pression reads u/nwn art?, [lit. in 
the heat of the sun ] while the kri, 
traditional reading is u/pitfn on? [lit. 
about the heat of the sun]. Radak 
there explains that both expressions 
are idiomatic and synonymous. 

In the literal sense the verse men¬ 
tions that it was day-time to explain 
why Abraham did not offer his 
guests lodgings as did Lot [19:3.]. 
The angels came to Lot in the even¬ 
ing [19:1] when guests are in need 
of sleeping accommodations, but to 
Abraham they came in the heat of 
the day when passersby customarily 
do not sleep but take refreshment 
and continue on their way 
(Rashbam). 

2. Visit of the Angels. 

Hospitality to Strangers. 

n“P] vvy — And he lifted his 
eyes and saw. 

[Though God had appeared to 
him and, from the context, was still 
present, Abraham continued to be 
engaged in his work of seeking 
travellers to whom he could display 
hospitality. Therefore the verse 
says, 'he lifted up his eyes' implying 
that he was actively seeking out 
transients (see comm, to u. 3).] 


1. Kir Y akar accounts for the use of the conjunctive prefix 3, like, in a novel manner: 
Abraham was Dina, 'like' the hot, warming sun. His only concern was to find guests for whom 
he could perform acts of kindness, just as the pleasant sun warms and heals. Because he ig¬ 
nored his own physical discomfort and sought to emulate the sun, he was rewarded with a 
visit from God. 
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D^u/iK nu/bu> nam — And behold! 

r v — ■ 7 ; " • ; 

Three men. 

The word mn, behold, suggests 
the unexpected [Baal HaTurim Lev. 
13:6]. the 'men' had not approached 
from afar, but were suddenly 
standing there as though materializ¬ 
ing from thin air! (Ibn Sho'ib). 

The three 'men' were really 
angels [as obvious from the specific 
reference to them as angels in 19:1] 
in the guise of men (Bava Metzia 

&6bT'Rashi to v. 1 s.v. Di’n ninD; 

■ 

Ramban). 

Three different angels were sent 
because each had a different func¬ 
tion: One [Michael] to inform him 
of Sarah's conception [v. 14]; one 
[Gabriel] to overthrow Sodom 
[19:24]; and one [Raphael] to heal 
Abraham, [no Scriptural verse is 
cited for the latter; it is a Rabbinic 
tradition] for one angel does not 
perform two missions [and likewise 
two angels do not perform one 
(Midrash)] (Rashi). 

Rashi goes on to explain that the in¬ 
terpretation [that each mission was per¬ 
formed by a single angel rather than all 
the angels sharing the performance of 
each mission (Mizrachi)] is evident from 
the text itself, for the Torah speaks of 
their eating [u. 8] and talking [v.9] in 
the plural; while the performance of 
each of their commissions is related in 
the singular. For example regarding the 
announcement of Sarah's child [u. 10]; 
and the destruction of Sodom [19:21, 
22] the angels are referred to in singular, 
[especially 19:25: 'he overthrew those 
cities' (Bava Metzia 86b).] Raphael, who 
healed Abraham, went on from there to 


save Lot. [That Raphael was charged 
with both missions did not violate the 
principle of 'one angel does not perform 
two missions' for the missions were not 
simultaneous as the second mission was 
in another place and the angel was com¬ 
manded about it only after he had com¬ 
pleted his first mission; therefore a 
fourth angel was not required. Ad¬ 
ditionally, since healing and rescue are 
related missions, and both were done 
for the benefit of Abraham, one angel 
could be charged with both tasks 
(Ramban); see Gur Aryeh.] 

Malbim, in a lengthy dissertation to 
v. 3, disagrees with those who maintain 
that Abraham saw these angels in a vi¬ 
sion or that they assumed human cor¬ 
poreality visible only to him. He 
emphasizes that a proper understanding 
of the text dictates that the angels were 
visible to everyone as men, for even the 
people of Sodom — who were surely not 
prophets! — saw and spoke to them [see 
Ramban cited to v. 1], 

■pby D’nya — Were [i.e., remained 

T f ▼ • L r 

(see Rashi below)] standing over 
him — i.e., near him, the phrase 
'over him' being a more delicate ex¬ 
pression to use when referring to 
angels in order to avoid the sugges¬ 
tion that man and angel are on equal 
footing (Rashi). [Cf. comm, to 
17:22]. 

NTn — [And] he perceived [lit. 
'saw']. 

Rashi notes that this is the second 

time in this verse that the verb nth, 

■ 

[lit. and he saw] appears. He ex¬ 
plains that the first time it has its or¬ 
dinary meaning and he saw; the 
second time it means he under- 
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XVIII And behold! three men were standing over him. He 
3 perceived, so he ran toward them from the entrance 

of the tent, and bowed toward the ground. 3 And he 
said, 'My Lord, if / find favor in Y our eyes, please 


stood; perceived. First, N"Pi, he saw 
that they remained vby 
standing near him — but made no 
move toward him. Then K“p], he 

n 

perceived that they did not wish to 
trouble him [and he feared they 
were about to depart] — [For their 
part they knew he would take the 
initiative, but stood still in a display 
of respect, to show that they wished 
to spare him trouble (Divrei 
David).] — Therefore, the verse 
continues, he took the initiative 
and ... 

ontopb ynn — So [lit. ‘and'] he ran 
toward them. 

[If they were standing near him 
why did he have to run toward 
them?] — At first they came and 
stood near him, but when they saw 
him adjusting his bandages they 
perceived he was in great pain and 
they said, 'It is not proper to stay 
here.' When they were departing 
from him he ran toward them (Bava 
Metzia 86b). 

At that moment he forgot his 
pain. Though previously he was iij 
such pain that he could only sit, he 
was now so intent on the perfor¬ 
mance of the mitzvah of hospitality 
that he was able to run (Akeidas 
Yitzchak). 

nyiK innu/’i — And [he] bowed 
toward the ground. 

— In reverence, and as an expres¬ 
sion of salutation (Ramban). 

3. — My Lord. 

According to Rashi's second in¬ 
terpretation — which closely follows 


the majority interpretation of this 
verse — the word is sacred, 

referring to God. Abraham was tak¬ 
ing leave from God, imploring Him 
to pass not away from Your ser¬ 
vant, but wait while he attended to 
his guests. 

[The translation of 'Lord' with a 
capital 'L', therefore reflects the 
halachah that this Name refers to God 
and is sacred, in the sense that the 
special requirements related to the 
writing of God's Names must be exer¬ 
cised by the scribe who writes this 
Name in the Torah, and regarding the 
prohibition to erase it if it is miswritten 
(see Soferim 4:4; Rambam Hilchos 
Yesodei HaTorah 6:9; Mirtchas Shay 
and comm, further.] 

Rashi's primary interpretation, as 
explained by the commentators, 
reflects his understanding of 
topra btP, the literal flow of the nar- 

▼ I: v 

rative that Abraham noticed that 
the angels intended to leave and 
asked them to stay. Accordingly, he 
addressed himself to them saying: 
■qitt, my lords. Abraham essentially 
directed his request to the chief of 
the angels [obviously the one in the 
center (Yoma 37) in this case 
Michael (Divrei David)] imploring 
him to remain. The title 1 J i ik [lit. 
'my lords'] he directed to all of 
them, while to their chief he said [in 
singular]: 'please pass not away 
from your servant', confident that if 
the chief would remain the others 
would certainly remain [cf. Or 
HaChaim]. Consequently according 
to this interpretation, the word ■q’lN 
does not signify God and has a 
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secular sense [being merely a term 
of address: 'Sirs'] (one opinion in 
Shevuos 35b). 

A lesson in ethics is derived from 
the former interpretation of this in- 
cident: 

'Greater is hospitality to 
wayfarers than receiving the Divine 
Presence' [for although the Divine 
Presence had appeared to Abraham, 
he took leave of Him in order to be 
hospitable to his guests] (Shevuos 
35b; Shabbos 127a). 

The Talmud, Shabbos 127a con¬ 
tinues: 

Rav Elazar said: Come and 
observe how the conduct of the 
Holy One, Blessed be He, is not like 
that of mortals. The conduct of 
mortals is such that an inferior 
person cannot say to a greater man: 
'Wait for me until I come to you'; 
whereas in the case of the Holy 
One, Blessed be He, Abraham asked 
Him to wait. 111 

Ramban observes that the kametz 
vocalization in the word ’liK indicates 


that it refers to God. [Had Abraham 
meant the secular 'my masters', it would 
be vocalized ’aiK]. Since Ramban agrees 
that according to the plain meaning of 
these verses Abraham was addressing 
the angels, and at the same time that the 
Name is sacred, he suggests that 
Abraham realized that they were angels, 
and addressed them by their Master's 
Name, Adonai, for we find that even 
angels are referred to by the divine 
name Elohim and Eilim [see comm, to 
Sk in 14:18; Ramban to Exod . 15:11; 
20:3; Lev. 18:27.] It was for this reason 
that he reverently prostrated himself 
before them. 

4. D’n'uyi? Ki'nj? -1 — Let some [lit. 
'a little ^ water be brought [lit. 
'taken']. 

[According to all interpretations 
— even those who interpret v. 3 as 
having been addressed to God — 
this verse records what Abraham 
said fo the angels .] 

Abraham recognized that it was 
early in the day and that they would 
wish to continue their journey; he 
therefore showed them the most ap- 


1. True, we, know from Abraham's behavior that hospitality takes priority over the Divine 
Presence, but how did Abraham know? 

— If a king is someone's house guest and, during the royal visit, the king's child comes with 
an urgent request, the host will hasten to care for the child. The king will not feel slighted, for 
a service to his child is a service to him. So, too, with Abraham. After his circumcision, his 
every instinct and organ was devoted to God's service (see footnote to 18:1). By hurrying to 
extend hospitality to God's creatures, he was still engaged in the service of God (Tanchuma 
Y ashan). 

— Abraham knew that God had caused the heat to be unbearable so that no guests would 
come to trouble him. But, if one is forbidden to depart from the Shechinah in order to give 
hospitality to wayfarers, then the heat was unnecessary! From this Abraham understood that 
hospitality took precedence even over the Shechinah (Rav Y aakov Shimshon of Shpetivka). 

As a young man, Rav Leib Chasman spent a Sabbath as a guest of the Chofetz Chaim. To 
his surprise, the Chofetz Chaim recited Kiddush and began the Friday night meal as soon as 
they arrived home from the synagogue. Only after the fish was eaten did the venerable sage 
recite the customary Shalom Aleichem which should be said before the meal. When Rav 
Chasman inquired over the strange reversal of order, the Chofetz Chaim answered, 

'I knew you were hungry. It is more important to feed a hungry person as soon as possible. 
The angels can wait a few minutes before they are greeted.' 
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xvrn pass not away from Y our servant/ 

4_5 4 Let some water be brought and wash your feet, 

and recline beneath the tree. 5 / will fetch a morsel of 


propriate hospitality for that hour 
of the day and offered that they 
refresh themselves and recline un¬ 
der the tree (Ramban). 

The phrase let some water be 
brought indicates bringing by a ser¬ 
vant [not by himself]. Therefore 
when Abraham's descendants re¬ 
quired water in the desert, God 
recompensed Abraham by pro¬ 
viding them with water through His 
servant Moses [and not directly 
Himself] as it says [Numb. 20:11]: 
And Moses lifted his hand and 
struck the rock (Rashi). 

That they were provided water 
through a messenger was 'measure for 
measure'. Regarding food, however, 
they were provided with Manna directly 
by God, as He said [Exod. 16:4]: 
Behold / will rain bread from heaven,' 
because Abraham said [u. 5]: 7' will 
take bread, and [u. 6]: 'he' [himself] 
took butter and milk (Maharshal). 

Cf. also Bava Metzia 86b: 

Rav Yehudah said in Rav's name, 
whatever Abraham personally did for 
the Ministering Angels, God did Per¬ 
sonally for his descendants; and 
whatever Abraham did through an 
emissary, God did for his descendant^ 
though an emissary ... Rav Chama said, 
... As a reward for let a little water be 
brought, they were rewarded with 
Miriam's well. 

DZpbri lYrni — And wash your feet. 

[According to Rashi' s exegesis, 
Abraham was not yet aware they 
were angels]: 


He thought that they were [like] 
Arabs who worship the dust of their 
feet, and he scrupulously avoided 
bringing anything connected with 
idolatry into his house [Midrash]. 
Lot, however, was not particular 
about this. First he offered them 
lodging in his house, and only after 
did he mention washing the feet [see 
19:2] (Rashi) M 

[We do not find, however, that they 
did, in fact wash their feet. Possibly this 
is the intent of the angels' response 
recorded in Bava Metzia 86b: Do you 
suspect us of being (like) Arabs who 
worship the dust on their feet? Ishmael 
has already issued from you (i.e. your 
own son does so! — you were punished 
with such a son because you wrongfully 
suspected us and — Shabbos 97a; — 
whoever suspects the innocent is bodily 
afflicted' — Maharsha ; cf. Torah Temi- 
mah). It should be noted, however, that 
Ishmael had not yet sinned. The first 
reference to his idolatry is in 21:8-9, see 
comm., when he was approximately 
seventeen. Thus the implication of the 
angels' retort as interpreted by the 
Talmud is that Abraham had a son who 
would one day abandon his father's 
faith, and worship the sand (Rabbi 
Avie Cold).] 

yyn nnn layitfrn — And recline 
beneath the tree. 

In the shade, until I prepare your 
refreshment (Radak). 

The translation 'tree' follows 
Rashi, who briefly comments: nnn 
]b’Kn, beneath the tree. 

The commentators to Rashi ex- 


1. Kli Y akar wonders why Abraham should have been disturbed by the foolishness of those 
who worship earth. Would he have kept the sunlight out of his home because there are sun- 
worshipers? Just as idolators cannot render the sun forbidden, so they cannot render the dust 
forbidden. JC/i Y akar interprets Abraham's request homiletically. Water is symbolic of purity, 
hence Abraham was attempting to influence them to repent by giving them 'water of purity.' 
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plain that Rashi's interpretation is 
inspired by Onkelos who renders 
the word yy here as tob^K, tree, to 
differentiate it from those instances 
where Onkelos renders yy as xyx, 
wood. The meaning of the phrase, 
as implied by the translation of 
Onkelos, is that Abraham beckoned 
them to recline beneath a live tree 
rather than beneath a wooden 
shanty. 

Midrash Or Ha'afelah [Torah Shele- 
mah 18:62] perceives tree as an allusion 
to Torah which is described in Prov. 
3:18 as a tree of life. Thus, it is proper 
that a host should ask his guests 
figuratively to 'repose under the tree/ 
i.e., he should entertain his guests with 
a Torah discourse. 

By serving his guests out of doors, 
Abraham wanted to publicize the need 
to invite strangers in the hope that 
others would learn from his example; 
and to be able to notice other passersby 
whom he could invite in (Rabbi Avie 
Cold). 

5. onb-riQ nnpto — [ And] / will 

- T li * T L J 

fetch a morsel of bread. 

An understated, modest descrip¬ 
tion of the sumptuous meal about to 
be served. The Talmud derives from 
this that 'the righteous say little and 
do much' (Bava Metzia 87a). 

□33b riypl — That you may [lit. 
'and'] sustain yourselves [lit. 'and 
support your heart'] 

Hunger weakens the heart caus¬ 
ing it to 'fall'; food supports it to 
stand firm. Whoever translates this 
phrase 'refresh your heart' has 
failed to convey the Hebrew word 
Hyp (HaRechasim VBik'ah). 


The Midrash notes that in the Torah, 
Prophets, and Writings, we find that 
bread is the sustenance of the heart. In 
the Torah, in our verse: / wilt fetch a 
morsel of bread and sustain your heart; 
in the Prophets [Jud. 19:5]: Sustain 
your heart with a morsel of bread; and 
in the Writings [Ps. 104:15]: Bread sus¬ 
tains man's heart... 

Rav Chama said: The term used here 
for 'heart' is not the usual form 
Vvavchem' [the longer form for 'hearts' 
which, in Rabbinic homiletics denotes 
the heart as the seat of two Inclinations 
— Good and Evil (see Mishnah Ber. 9:1], 
but 'libchem' [the shorter form, which is 
regarded as a limitation indicating only 
one heart, or inclination]. This teaches 
that angels are free of the Evil Inclina¬ 
tion. [The use of the shorter term in¬ 
dicates that there were no conflicting 
desires in their hearts. Their only desire 
was to do good] (Rashi). 

Cur Aryeh asks: But Abraham did not 
know that they were angels; why then did he 
use the term libchem? He replies that 
Abraham treated guests with great respect. 
He addressed them as if it were a foregone 
conclusion that, angel-like, they had no 
desire for evil. Or, this may have been an in¬ 
stance of to: nn vv kVi to?, he prophesied 
[i.e., uttered words of great significance) 
without realizing that he was prophesying. 

nnyn “inN — Then go on [lit. ’pass'] 
I.e., after that you may continue 
on your way (Rashi). 

Rashi points out that this is an inde¬ 
pendent clause: first refresh your¬ 
selves, and then go on (Mizrachi; Gut 
A ryeh). His interpretation thus pre¬ 
cludes joining this phrase [which could 
otherwise be rendered literally: after 
you will go] with the preceding phrase, 
resulting in the rendering: / will fetch a 
morsel of bread that you may refresh 
yourselves after you go [see Nedarim 
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XVIII bread that you may sustain yourselves, then go on — 
5 inasmuch as you have passed your servant's way.' 

They said, 'Do so, just as you have said.' 

6 So Abraham hastened to the tent to Sarah and 


37b; Ran; Torah Temimah ]. 

[If it were to be thus rendered then 
the sense of the verse would be that Ab¬ 
raham was offering to prepare nmx 
■p^b, food which they would take 
along to eat during their travels after 
having refreshed themselves (Rabbi 
Avie Cold).] 

DDpy by nniny p’byp — Inas- 
much as [lit. ' for therefore'] you 
have passed your servant's way [lit. 
'passed upon your servant"]. 

— Seeing that you have passed 
my way it would not be fitting that 
you should not partake of my 
hospitality (Ramban). 

[The connotation then would be: 
For this is the very reason that 
Providence caused you to come my 
way.] 

As Rashi comments: p, for, I ask 
this of you only p by, inasmuch as, 
you have honored me by calling 
upon me. This is the meaning of 
this phrase whenever it occurs in 
Scriptures [cf. 19:8; 33:10; 38:26; 
Mum. 10:31.] 

Hirsch takes the phrase as ellip¬ 
tical: for therefore [do I do or wish, 
this, etc.] because ... etc. He ex¬ 
plains that wherever this form of 
conjunction is found in Scripture, it 
appears to mean: contrary to what 
you may have supposed, there is a 
different reason for a particular 
course of action. Thus: 'I invite you 
to join me — not because you are in 


need, but because my tent's 
hospitality is available to every pas¬ 
serby.' 

man iWro nu/yn p — Do so, just 

t i • ■ •: ■ v , — l ■■ J 

as you have said. 

— A courteous response: 'A 
morsel of bread will be sufficient, 
do not trouble yourself more than 
that' (Ibn Ezra; Radak). [l1 
According to Ramban the re¬ 
sponse meant: Let us recline under 
the tree and then pass on im¬ 
mediately, as we are messengers. Do 
not detain us by inviting us into the 
tent or to lodge with you. 

... Therefore, to comply with 
their wishes and not detain them, 
Abraham ran into Sarah's tent and 
asked her to hurry (Sforno). 

Note that they did not say rftyyi, 
'we will comply with your wishes', 
because human activities such as 
eating, drinking, and washing do 
not apply to angels ( Ha'amek 
Davar). 

Also, from the future tense 
rnyyn, lit. you will do, rather than 
the imperative nu/y, do, the Sages 
perceived that the angels thereby 
intimated a blessing to Abraham: 
So may you always merit — in the 
future — to be hospitable to 
strangers (Akeidas Yitzchak). 

6. mitrbK nbnKn nm^N "lnn’i — 

▼ T T V * Y * ; - " “ ! - 

So Abraham hastened to the tent to 
Sarah. 


1. The Talmud [Bava Metzia 87a) notes that the angels accepted Abraham's invitation im¬ 
mediately, whereas in the case of Lot he had to 'urge them greatly' [19:3). 

The ethical lesson derived from this is: bliib pntpn yto y»DHjn, one may show un¬ 
willingness — [i.e. reluctance to accept an invitation) to an inferior person, but not to a great 
man.' 
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'Hastened' both to fulfill the 
mitzvah, and not further tax the 
patience of his obviously hurried 
guests (Rashbam; Ramban). 

That Sarah remained within the 
tent illustrates the verse: rnm? bs 
mp’JS ^boTa, all-glorious is the 
king's daughter within [Ps. 45:14; 
see comm, there.] (Pesikta Zutresa) 

’inn — Hurry! 

Himself eager to perform a mitz¬ 
vah he fired her with the same 
eagerness (Lekach Tou). ,1, 

nbo nnp d’nd u)bv) — Three se'ahs 
of meal, fine flour. 

The nbu, fine flour, was for the 
cakes. The nnp, inferior meal, was 
for the dough which cooks placed 
over the pot to absorb the froth 
(Rashi). 

Rashi thus accounts for the combination 


of the two mutually exclusive nouns meal 
and fine flour. The phrase cannot be in¬ 
terpreted in the construct form: fine flour as 
some translate, because if so the Hebrew 
would have been nnp nbb (Mizrachi; Gur 
Ary eh). 

Ramban notes that this was a 
very large quantity for three men. 
Perhaps, aware that they were 
angels and would 'consume' the 
food, he considered the cakes to be 
made from the flour as burnt- 
offerings on the altar. Or possibly 
the principal men of Abraham's 
house dined with them. 

[Harav David Cohen points out, 
however, that the Talmud in Beitzah 
17a notes that an oven bakes better if it 
is full. This would explain why 
Abraham specified an amount of flour 
far larger than could be consumed; he 
wanted his guests to have the best¬ 
tasting bread.] 


1. Messi/as Yesharim in Ch. 7 treats mini, zealousness, in serving God: 

As soon as a man has taken hold of a Mitzvah, he must rush to bring it to a conclusion, not 
as though he were anxious to get rid of a burden, but in the spirit of apprehension lest he fail 
to consummate it ... 

Whatever the righteous undertake, they carry out with haste. Of Abraham it is written, 
"Abraham hastened into the tent to Sarah and said, 'Hurry, three se'ahs of meal, fine-flour, 
knead it and make cakes.' And Abraham ran unto the herd, and fetched a calf ... " We are 
similarly told of Rebecca, And she hastened and emptied her pitcher into the trough" [24:20], 
Commenting upon the verse, "And the woman made haste, and ran, and told her husband" 
(Judges 13:10), the Midrash adds, "We may learn that the deeds of the righteous are always 
performed expeditiously; no time is lost in undertaking a Mrfzuah or in the execution thereof” 
(Bamidbar Rabbah 10:5). 

See then that a man who is righteous does not act sluggishly in the performance of His 
Mitzvos. He moves with the swiftness of fire, and gives himself no rest until his object is at¬ 
tained. Note, further, that as enthusiasm calls forth zeal, so zeal calls forth enthusiasm, for 
when a man is engaged in the performance of a Mitzvah, he feels that as he hastens his out¬ 
ward movements, his emotions are aroused and his enthusiasm grows stronger. But if his 
bodily movements are sluggish, the movements of his spirit also become dull and lifeless ... 

In the worship of the Creator, blessed be His name, it is most important that the heart truly 
yearn after Him and the soul feel a longing for Him. 

Therefore it were best for a man in whom this desire does not burn as it should, deliberately 
to bestir himself, so that this zeal might become part of his nature, for the outer action 
awakens the inner attitude. And the outer action being certainly more subject to man's control 
than the inner attitude, if he avails himself of that which is within his control, he will in time 
acquire that which is beyond his control. As a result of deliberate effort, there will arise within 
him an inner joy and an ardent desire to do the will of God. 
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said, 'Hurry! Three se'ahs of meal, fine flour! Knead 
and make cakes! 7 Then Abraham ran to the herd, 


Ramban continues that in his 
opinion the simple meaning of the 
verse is: Prepare quickly three 
se'ahs of nttp, meal, to make of 
them nbb, fine flour. The entire 
three se'ahs of meal yielded only a 
bit of fine flour. 

He specified 'three' because he 
wanted an equal portion for each to 
demonstrate that they were all 
equally important to him in order to 
avoid jealousy at the meal [cf. Meg. 
12a] (R' Bachya). 

Hirsch, in effect, elucidates Ramban' s in¬ 
terpretation. He explains nbb as the flour 
derived from the innermost and best kernel 
which, if repeatedly sifted, can be separated 
from the inferior nop which mingles with it 
in the form of fine dust (Menachos 76b). In 
describing the D’isn do*?- showbread of the 
Temple, the Talmud (ibid.) relates that of one 
se'ah of meal, one p“upy, tenth of an ephah 
of fine flour could be obtained. That amount, 
a tenth of an ephah, is one omer, the amount 
of food an average person consumes in a day. 
Thus, our verse would mean: Out of three 
se'ahs of flour, sift out the finest. The yield 
would be one tenth For each guest, an 
amount quite proper for an ample meal. 

Even according to Rashi only the nbb, fine 
flour, was used for baking, but Rashi avoided 
the above rendering because if the ordinary 
meal was not used at all; it would have suf¬ 
ficed to say 'Take nbb, fine flour, and make * 
cakes'! Since the verse mentions both terms, 
Rashi accounts for them both the kneading 
of the fine flour being for the cakes, and the 
kneading of the meal for the 'bakers' dough' 
(Divrei David). 


nHy ’tyy] ’’U/ib — Knead and make 
cakes [i.e., matzos; (see below).] 

According to the Midrash, this 
occurred during what would later 
be Passover, and these cakes were 
unleavened bread [ matzos ] which 
are also referred to in Exod. 12:39 as 
niyn my, cakes of unleavened 
bread. This intimated that his 
descendants would one day hastily 
bake matzos, and since he 
scrupulously adhered to all the 
precepts of the Torah, even before 
they were given [Yoma 28b], he 
prohibited leavening during the 
Passover period (Pesikta Rabbasi 
6). 111 

Here, the word used is nliy, 
cakes, while in the case of Lot, the 
Torah specifically states that he 
served matzos (19:3) in order that 
one chapter shed light on the other. 
The entire Torah is filled with allu¬ 
sions and lessons; what one part 
omits is supplied by another. So we 
find in many parts of the Torah. 
(R' Bachya; see Overview to Berei- 
shis Vol. I). 

Although it is obvious that flour 
must be kneaded to make dough, 
Abraham nevertheless specified to 
Sarah knead it. He thereby in¬ 
timated to Sarah that she should not 
share with a servant the mitzvah of 
providing hospitality, rather she 


1. Homiletically, however, the Talmud, Bava Metzia 87a notes that our verse uses both terms: 
n>pp, meal — a general term encompassing all grades of flour, and nbb. fine flour. Said Rav 
Yitzchak: This teaches that dttiIk? rn* n’j'y ntpK, a woman looks with a [more] grudging 
eye upon guests [than a man]. 

[Thus Abraham first said meal as a general term, but Fearing that, because 'a woman looks 
with a grudging eye upon guests', she might choose an inferior grade, he felt compelled to 
further clarify that she use nbb, fine flour. (This follows interpretations of HaKsav VhaKabal- 
lah. Cf. comment of Rashi ad loc.: Sarah said: 'Shall I use rrap, plain flour?' Abraham 
answered, nbb, 'Fine flour').] 
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should do even the kneading 
herself. According to the Midrashic 
interpretation that it was Passover 
and these were mafzos, the 
significance was that she should 
knead and make the cakes without 
any intervening delay, lest they 
become chametz (Alshich). 

7. nmax yn “tpan bxi — Then 

t t : - I ? h t " 

Abraham ran to the herd. 

This is mentioned in his praise. 
Since he 'said little and planned to 
do much' [see comm, to v. 5], he ran 
in order to expedite the prepara¬ 
tions, which were more elaborate 
than the 'morsel of bread' he had 
promised them (Rashbam). 

Ramban emphasizes how this 
portrays Abraham's great desire to 
show hospitality. Though he had 
many servants who were eager to 
serve him and he was old and still 
weak from his circumcision, he 
nevertheless personally ran to 
choose the animals for the meal. 

From this verse we learn that the 
righteous run to perform a mitzvah 
(Midrash Aggadah; see footnote v. 
6 ). 

We see similarly in the Talmud 
Shabbos 119a that although many 
of the sages of the Talmud had ser¬ 
vants, they would be scrupulous to 
participate personally in the Sab¬ 
bath preparations, considering it a 
great honor: ... Rav Huna would 
light the lamp; Rav Papa would 


plait the wicks; Rav Chisdah would 
cut vegetables; Rabbah and Rav 
Yosef would chop wood; Rav Zeira 
would kindle the fire, and Rav 
Nachman would carry home the 
marketing (see Orach Chaim ZSO).* 1 ) 

Comp, the Talmudic dictum: 
inibtt/an ini’ in mm 'it is more 
meritorious through oneself than 
through one's agent' (Kiddushin 
41a). 

nlui ng’] — [And he] took 

a calf, tender and good. I 2 * 

The Talmud (Bava Metzia 86b) 
interprets that the triple phraseo¬ 
logy — calf, tender, good — in¬ 
dicates that there were three calves 
... because he wished to offer them 
three tongues with different relishes 
a delicacy.) His intention was that 
Dy offering the same to each, no 
favoritism would be shown and 
they would each have the broadest 
choice (Akeidas Yitzchak). 

nyin bx jrni — And [he] gave it to 
the youth. 

— His son, Ishmael; it being 
Abraham's purpose to train him in 
good deeds [hospitality to guests] 
(Rashi). 

Others, in the Midrash, hold that 
it refers to his servant, Eliezer. 

Inx nlu/yb *100'] — Who [lit. 'and 
he 1 ] hurried to prepare [lit. ‘make'] 
if. 

The Talmud, noting the singular 


1. Rabbi Levi Yitzchak of Berditchev was famous for his hospitality, to the point where he 
would perform even demeaning, menial chores to assure the comfort of his guests. Once his 
father-in-law was annoyed with his excessive troubles: 

Tor a few pennies you can hire a servant to do those chores!' he shouted. 

Rabbi Levi Yitzchak replied, 'Shall I give away the mitzvah of hospitality and even pay 
someone to taking away my privilege? 
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took a calf, tender and good, and gave it to the youth 
who hurried to prepare it 8 He took cream and milk 


'it' although there were three calves, 
answers that he gave each calf to a 
different young man to prepare 
[either in order to hasten the 
preparation process, or to train his 
men in hospitality] (Bava Metzia 

86b). 

8. nbm nxnn npn — He 
[Abraham] took cream and milk. 

Yet he brought no bread before 
them [although the preparation of 
bread-cakes are mentioned in verses 
5 and 6!] — For Sarah became a 
Niddah: although she was aged, her 
menstrual cycle resumed on that 
day. As a result the dough became 
nod, ritually unclean (Rashi). 

The phenomenon of the return of her 
menses was indicative of the rejuvenation 
which was to make the birth of Isaac possi¬ 
ble, although, as it would appear from her in¬ 
credulous response in v. 12, (see Sifsei 
Chachomim there) she was not aware that 
the menstruation was more than a passing 
phenomenon, perhaps brought about by the 
hectic rush of the day.] 

Since Abraham was scrupulous 
in matters of ritual purity, he ate 
even chullin, ordinary unhallowed 
food, only when it was ritually pure 
(Bava Metzia 87a); and since he 
would not eat the [defiled] bread 
himself, he would not serve it to 
others (Terumas HaDeshen). 

There are opinions — [eg. 
Rashbam; Radak], that according to 
the simple meaning of Scripture, 
Abraham did serve bread, but since 
bread is the staple of the meal, it 


was unnecessary to mention it. 
[This is also the opinion of the Rab¬ 
bis in the Midrash]. 

[It would appear, even according to 
Rashi 's alternate interpretation in v. 9, 
that bread was served, because the 
angels inquired after Sarah in order to 
pass her the cup of wine over which the 
Grace After Meals had been recited, a 
ritual dependent upon the eating of 
bread. Me'am Loez citing Ahavas Zion 
suggests that Abraham's disciples ate 
bread and recited the Grace over a cup 
which Michael then sent to Sarah. This 
interpretation is difficult, for it assumes 
that the servants would have eaten 
something which was not served to the 
angels, a breach of etiquette. It ignores 
the commentaries who explain that 
Abraham would not serve that which he 
himself would not partake of.] 

[It is, however, possible to suggest 
that after the first batch of dough 
became defiled, a new batch was 
prepared by the servants, for it is 
difficult to suggest that the guests 
should be deprived of such a staple 
as bread because of Sarah's ritual 
uncleanness. The Torah which 
records only that which it deems es¬ 
sential for the narrative, did not in¬ 
clude this detail. By not mentioning 
bread here, the Torah draws our at¬ 
tention to the tradition that with the 
return of Sarah's menses that 
original batch became defiled and 
was not served. But this does not 
exclude the probability that a new 
batch was prepared, although the 
Torah found no need to mention 


2. An interesting Midrash is preserved in Pirkei d'Rabbi Eliezer 36: 

A young calf that Abraham was about to fetch ran into the cave of Machpelah. He followed 
it and found Adam and Eve reclining on their couches, candles burning above them, 
enveloped in incense-like fragrance. He, therefore, desired the possession of the Cave of 
Machpelah as his future burial site. 
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it. For, as the Midrash comments, 
"if he served them what he had 
not offered [milk, cream, meat] 
he certainly served them what he 
had offered!"] 

The traditional translation of 
nKnn, is butter. Our translation of 

t : v ' 

cream, however, seems to best 
reflect Targum [pptt/], and Rashi 
who interprets: 'the fatty part of the 
milk which is skimmed off its sur¬ 
face.' [Some render curdled milk, or 
leben.) That the word also means 
butter is evident from such verses as 
[Prov. 30:33]: 'the churning of milk 
brings forth butter' [churning being 
the process by which butter, not 
cream, is processed.] 

ntyy nt^K ipan ]pi — And the calf 
which he [i.e., through his young 
men] had prepared [lit. 'made' — 
following Rashi.] 

[According to Rashi in v. 7, there 
were three calves, while here only 
one is mentioned.] Rashi therefore 
answers: He served them as they 
became ready, i.e., one at a time. 
(Mizrachi; Gur Ary eh). 

Others see in Rashi' s comm, a 
solution to the difficulty of why 
Abraham served meat and milk in 
seeming contravention of the 
Kashrus laws. Rashi's explanation 
would thus imply that, following 
the order of the verse, Abraham 
first served the dairy items for they 
naturally required less preparation 
and were ready first. Only 
afterwards, after they slaked their 
thirst, and hunger, did he bring out 
the full meal which consisted of 


calves' meat (Da'as Zekeinim; Mal- 
bim; see Midrash Hachefetz [Torah 
Sheleimah 110]: 'from this we learn 
that butter and milk may precede 
meat'). 

Da'as Zekeinim also cites a con¬ 
flicting Midrash [similarly found in 
Pesikta Rabbasi 25] that when God 
wished to give the Torah to Israel, the 
angels begged Him to leave His Torah in 
Heaven [for man would not adhere to its 
laws.] He refuted them, saying: 'The 
Torah prohibits milk with meat 
together, and yet when you descended 
below you ate meat and milk!' 
[Therefore why are you better than 
man?] They immediately acquiesced. 

□iX^pb inn — And he (i.e., Abra¬ 
ham himself] placed [these] before 
them (Radak). 

nrpbij “tnV Kim — [And] he stood 
over them, i.e., he waited upon 
them just as a king's servants stand 
and attend his needs while he eats 
(Abarbanel). 

According to Midrash HaGadol 
[on 26:5] he stood over them, lest 
they mix the meat with the milk 
[and thereby render his utensils 
ritually unfit]. (See Y oreh De'ah 
80). 

ibp.sn — And they ate — i.e., they 
appeared to be eating; this teaches 
that one must not deviate from the 
custom (Rashi). 

As the Talmud [Bava Metzia 86b] 
expresses it: One should never 
depart from custom, for behold 
Moses ascended on High and ate 
nothing, whereas the Ministering 
Angels descended below and ate. 
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XVIII and the calf which he had prepared, and placed these 
9 before them; he stood over them beneath the tree and 

they ate . 

9 They said to him, 'Where is Sarah your wife?' 


'They ate' — can you really think 
so? Say rather 'appeared to eat'. 

[For an esoteric interpretation of 
the 'eating' of the angels, see Over¬ 
view to Bircas HaMazon, ArtScroll 
edition.] 

Cf. Zohar. They 'ate' [i.e., 'consumed'] 
whatever Abraham offered them in the sense 
of nbax fire invisibly consuming fire 
[and in the sense that the bush shown to 
Moses (Ex. 3:2) was not bzK. consumed 
(Da'as Zekeinim)], as well as in the sense of 
being sustained on High from Abraham's 
offering, [sacrifices being also called the 
'bread of God' (Malbim).] Furthermore, the 
expression 'they ate' is also to be figuratively 
understood in the sense that they were spirit¬ 
ually sustained from the words of his Torah 
lessons (Yefas Toar). 

Cf. also Tosafos Sava Metzia ibid. 
who cites Tanna Debe Eliyahu, that in 
deference to the righteous Abraham and 
the trouble he had taken, God opened 
their mouths' and they actually ate. 

According to Midrash HaGadol, the 
phrase refers to the others from 
Abraham's household, Ishmael, etc., 
who were present at the meal and who 
ate (see Ramban to v. 6). 

9. rn'V ppk vbk nnK*! — 

(And) they said to him, 'Where is 
Sarah your wife?' 

The angels certainly knew where 
Sarah was. They asked this ques¬ 
tion in order to draw attention to 
her modesty — to bring out the fact 
that she was in the tent — and so 
endear her all the more to her hus¬ 
band. According to Rav Yose bar 
Chaninah [in Bava Metzia 87a] they 
inquired where she was in order to 
pass her the by) Dla, the cup of 
wine over which the Grace after 


meals has been said (Rashi). [See 
bracketed comm, to v. 8.] 

According to Rashbam the ques¬ 
tion was merely rhetorical, serving 
as an opening for their conversa¬ 
tion, much in the manner that God 
asked Adam [3:9]: rrayt, 'Where are 
you?' 

[Interestingly, according to the 
Zohar, the angel's question as to Sarah's 
whereabouts was sincere for angels do 
not know what is happening in this 
world except what is necessary for their 
mission. (See Tosafos Shabbos 12b s.v. 

(Apparently those who maintain that 
the angels did know would hold that 
knowledge of Sarah's whereabouts was 
a necessary part of their mission).] 

Sforno explains that they in¬ 
quired after Sarah, because the pur¬ 
pose of their mission was to give 
Sarah the joy of hearing personally 
that she would have a child; Abra¬ 
ham had already been promised this 
by God Himself [17:16]. [See foot¬ 
note to v. 12.] 

Thus Abraham's answer nan 

• 

bnk3, she is in the tent [in addition 
to Rashi's Talmudic interpretation 
that this served to emphasize her 
modesty], indicated that she is near 
at hand to hear whatever you tell 
her (Or HaChaim). 

Midrash Sechel Tov notes that 
nt3K’), they [all three ] asked, for 
had only one asked he would have 
cast suspicion upon himself. Subse¬ 
quently, however, only the angel 
Michael conveyed the good tidings 
about the birth of a son. 
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Rashi — citing the Midrash and Talmud — 
notes that the letters v k of the word r^K, to 
him, have dots over them in the Torah [the 
dotted letters form the word vk, where is 
he?] Rav Shimon ben Elazar said: wherever 
you find [a word) in which the undotted let¬ 
ters exceed the dotted ones, one must give a 
special interpretation to the undotted letters. 
[The Midrash continues, if the dotted letters 
exceed the others, one must give special in¬ 
terpretation to the dotted ones.} Since the 
dotted letters here [i’k] exceed the other one 
[S], you must interpret the dotted ones: They 
also asked Sarah pk, where is he [Abraham]? 
— [just as they asked him about her 
(Tosafos). Since they had seen Abraham 
before, they probably inquired after him 
when he went to the herd and was involved 
in preparing the meal (Gur Aryeh).] ... 

... The Torah thereby teaches etiquette: A 
man should inquire of the host about the 
hostess, and of the hostess about the host 
(Rashi). 

Hirsch cites the same Talmudic explana¬ 
tion and elaborates that it is indeed proper to 
inquire after the hostess, for, in all 
probability, it is she who is resposible for the 
hospitality being enjoyed. Nevertheless, the 
inquiry should not be made directly of her, 
but through her husband. 

10. The Promise of a Son is 
revealed to Sarah. 

-npK 1 *] - And he [i.e., one of the 
three angels, the angel Michael 
(Midrash)] said. 

- I will surely return 
to you [lit. 'return, I will return to 
you.'] 

Surely the angel was not an¬ 
nouncing that he would return, he 
was speaking only as God's agent 
[indicating that God would return]; 
this is similar to the angel who ad¬ 
dressed Hagar [16:10] in first 
person, but was speaking only as 
God's messenger ... (Rashi). 


Rashi compares this with Elisha who, 
when promising the Shunamite [in II Kings 
4:16] a child, could not promise that he 
would return. An angel, who lives forever, 
could make such a promise [for he spoke as 
an angel of God); but Elisha as a human 
could not determine for himself that he 
would still be alive. He therefore said that at 
this season, when the time comes around 
[whether or not I am personally able to 
return] you will embrace a child. 

Ibn Ezra adds as proof that the 
angel spoke in God's Name, that in 
v. 14 God Himself reiterates that it 
is He Who will return. Though it is 
not recorded that He did indeed 
return at the promised time, a 
reference to this return may lie in 
21:1: And Hashem remembered 
Sarah as He had said, and HASHEM 
did to Sarah as He had spoken 
(Ramban; see his other interpreta¬ 
tion below s.v. rpn nyD). 

rnn nya — this time next year 
[following Rashi; lit. 'as the time 
that lives'.] 

— It was Passover, and on the 
next Passover Isaac was born. That 
[it was exactly a year later from the 
date of God's promise in 17:21 
(Mizrachi to 18:14)] is deduced 
from the definite article [nya] 'at 
this [time]', rather than thie in¬ 
definite p [nyp] 'at a [time]' (Rashi). 

(See comm, to 21:2 s.v. “rylob, where 
Rashi intimates that the appointed time was 
that which God intended when He an¬ 
nounced to Abraham further, v, 14: 'at the 
appointed time l will return to you ; which in 
turn, as Rashi explains there, refers to the 
time originally intended by the announce¬ 
ment God had made to Abraham (three days 
earlier) at the circumcision when He pro¬ 
mised to return [17:21] at this season next 
year,] 
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XVIII And he said, 'In the tent!' 

20 10 And he said, 7 will surely return to you at this 

time next year, and behold Sarah your wife will have 
a son.' Now Sarah was listening at the entrance of the 
tent which was behind him. 


According to Midrash Tanchuma, the 
angel had made a mark on the wall and 
said to him: 'When the sun reaches this 
point next year she will give birth.' [Ac¬ 
cording to Rashi in 21:2, it was God 
Who had made this mark. See comm. 
there.) 

[There are differences of opinion as to 
when this visit took place: after Yom Kip- 
pur, or Passover (15th of Nissan). There is, 
however, no dispute regarding Isaac's birth; 
all agree that he was born on the first day of 
Passover ( Rosh Hashartah 11a; [see 
M aharsha and Mizrachi]; Seder Olam; 
Ramban to 17:26; cf. Da'as Zekeinim). See 
footnote to 21:2.) 

[In any case, the promise of the angel 
in this verse rntyb pTurn, and 

behold Sarah your wife will have a son 
is not to be understood to imply that on 
this day next year Sarah will give birth, 
but that by this time next year Sarah 
will already have given birth on the 
originally appointed day promised in 
17:21, and will by then already have a 
son.) 

Rashi goes on to explain that ny^ 
rm is a colloquial expression [which 
like all idioms defies literal interpreta¬ 
tion). It signifies: at this time next year: 
at this time when there will be life [n*n]^ 
to you, i.e., when you will all be healthy 
and alive — [the intent idiomatically be¬ 
ing similar to the expression 7 nb n3, lit. 
so to life (l Sam. 25:6) which signifies a 
form of blessing: so shall it be next year 
and many years — 'nb, colloquially con¬ 
noting next year when you are D’pi 
alive and well (Menachem; Ibn 
Janach)]. 

According to Radak, r?;n is a term 
used for a woman who has given birth 
(see Mishnah Yoma 73b). The verse 
therefore has the meaning of: / will 
surely return to you at this time 


when she will give birth and Sarah 
will have a son. 

— The implication is: When the rm, 
childbearing woman, shall enter into 
labor, then Tpbtc 3i#K, / [Myself] shall 
return to you, and behold Sarah shall 
have a son without the aid of a midwife! 
(Karnei Or). 

Ramban suggests that the phrase 
31#K 31# [/ will surely return ) might 
be interpreted in the causitive, [ = 31#£ 
D^k): / will bring back to you. The en¬ 
tire phrase would then mean: 'I will sur¬ 
ely bring back for you a time exactly 
like this [in the cycle of the year) in 
which you will all be alive, and at which 
time Sarah will have a son.' This is 
similar to the promise Abraham already 
received in 17:21. 

Ralbag maintains that in Hebrew ny 
rm refers to the present: 'the living mo¬ 
ment', as opposed to the past which is 
dead and gone, and the future which is 
not yet born. Thus, the angel promises a 
return at this precise living moment, in 
the annual cycle, i.e., next year. 

As Hirsch explains: ny designates a 

particular point in time. Every moment 

represents the momentary terrestial and 

cosmic relation of the world. Thus ny 

rm indicates the identical moment in 
▼ - 

the 'recurring' cycle of time. [See Over¬ 
views to Eichah and Haggadah, 
ArtScroll ed.) Thus our phrase means: 
Just as the present moment will recur in 
the living cycle of time so will / return.' 

bnkn nns nyn# mten — Now [lit. 

T ■ V ^ “ T T L 

'and'] Sarah was listening at the 
entrance of the tent. 

She was in the tent, but when she 
heard them speaking about her she 
drew near the opening of the tent to 
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hear what they were saying 
(Radak). 

She did not merely happen to 
overhear; she was listening. 
Although modesty kept her from 
the table, she did not want to miss 
the conversation, for Abraham's 
every word with guests was surely 
well worth the trouble of listening 
(Hirsch). 

[Cf. the Talmudic dictum: 'Even 
the ordinary talk of scholars needs 
studying' (Avodah Zarah 19b).] 

mnK Kim — Which was behind 

T - : 

him [lit. 'and he was behind him'.] 

I.e., the entrance was behind the 
angel (Rashi); she therefore was 
able to hear what he was saying 
(Rashbam); but, at the same time, 
the angels were unable to see her 
(Radak). 

It was for this reason that the 
angel did not address her directly as 
Elisha did the Shunnamite [// Kings 
4:15] (Sforno). 

11. D’jpT mun orrnio — Now [lit. 
'and'] Abraham and Sarah were old. 

This verse is meant to explain 
Sarah's incredulous laughter in v. 
12 (Radak). 

D -1 ??’? D , N3 — Well on in years [lit. 
'coming into the days.'] 

This expression is used to 
describe one upon whom old age 
weighs heavily; one who has 
'entered into those days' when he 
knows he must go the way of all 
flesh (Radak); one upon whom life 
has taken its toll (Heidenheim). 

According to M albim, the phrase 
indicates that they were not 
prematurely aged, but were 'old' as 


a result of having lived a long life. 
ctt/JD rvm mtob rmnb bin — The 

? ■ — t t : ■ i 

manner of women had ceased to be 
with Sarah [lit. 'it had ceased to be 
with Sarah the manner like the 
women'.] 

I.e., her regular menstrual cycle 
had ceased (Rashi). 

This does not preclude that flow 
which came upon her while she was 
preparing the cakes, as Rashi ex¬ 
plains in v. 8, [and which she 
perceived merely as an unusual 
phenomenon attributing no special 
significance to it.] It is the regular 
monthly cycle — prerequisite for 
childbearing — that had ceased 
(Divrei David; Cur Ary eh). 

12. Sarah Laughs 

-iekS rmps mto prmn — And 

t : I' : T » k - ; • - 

Sarah laughed at herself [lit. 'within 
herself'], saying. 

I.e., derisively, unlike Abraham 
who laughed joyfully (Onkelos; 
Rashi to 17:17). 

Following Rashi: She reflected on 
her withered physical condition 
[i.e., the phrase is to be translated: 
she laughed Pi3ip3, at her insides 
(rather than n3^p3 within herself) 
— (Mizrachi)] and incredulously 
wondered whether in her withered 
state she could produce a child 
(Tanchuma; Rashi). 

This reaction indicated her utter 
disbelief in the possibility of the 
prediction, as if such a thing were 
beyond God's powers. Therefore, 
God was angry with her and not 
with Abraham (Midrash Aggadah); 
[see footnote to v. 13.] 

[It is apparently insignificant that 
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XVIII 11 Now Abraham and Sarah were old, well on in 
11-12 y ears f th e manner of women had ceased to be with 

Sarah — 

12 And Sarah laughed at herself, saying, 'After l 
have withered shall l again have delicate skin? And 


Sarah was not aware they were 
angels; someone of Sarah's 
righteousness should never have 
sneered at the possibility of God's 
bringing about miraculous events. 
There is possibly also an element 
here from Sarah's perspective of the 
dictum (Meg. 15a): 'nr) Sk 

nbp urirt 'let not the bless¬ 
ing of an ordinary man be lightly 
esteemed in your eyes.' As Ramban 
explains (see v. 13) she should have 
demonstrated faith and at least said: 
'Amen, so be it.'] 

The word atoKb, saying, does not 
suggest that she laughed audibly. 
According to Radak, the verse 
rather has the meaning of 'she 
thought in her heart as follows.' [As 
explained several times previously, 
*V»kS has the connotation of 'clear¬ 
ly.' That is, her purpose for laugh¬ 
ing was quite clear; it was not im¬ 
pulsive and ambiguous.] 

She laughed in disbelief because 
she thought that the guest's state¬ 
ment was simply the courteous 


blessing of a human prophet [like 
that of Elisha (see // Kings 4:16)] 
and not a prophecy from God. She 
thought, therefore, that his blessing 
was unattainable in view of her ad¬ 
vanced age. Such a miraculous re¬ 
juvenation would be as great a 
miracle as the resurrection of the 
dead, which only the command of 
God Himself could accomplish 
(Radak; Sforno)J 1] 

[For the Hashkafah philoso¬ 
phical implications of Sarah's 
aughter, see Overview.) 

Sifsei Kohen notes that as a prophet¬ 
ess — in many ways even greater than 
Abraham [Megillah 14a; see Rashi to 
21:12] — Sarah should have perceived 
the truth of the guests' prediction. 
Why, then was she blinded to it? 
However, with the onset of ritual un¬ 
cleanness which her rejuvenation 
brought about, she was temporarily not 
privy to prophetic perception. 

rmy 1 b nrv»n ’nbn nr?N — After l 

T ! V T ; T ' ; " I “ / 

have withered shall l [again] have 
[lit. 'was there to me'] delicate skin? 


1. A fundamental question arises: Abraham was already assured in 17:19 that Sarah would 
bear a son. Why, then, does Sarah now react with incredulous disbelief after God Himself — 
only three days earlier — made the promise? 

Ramban [to v. 15, below] discusses this and concludes that Abraham had not revealed to 
Sarah what God had told him before his circumcision. Perhaps Abraham thought that God 
would undertake nothing until He revealed His plans to Sarah, His prophetess (see Amos 3:7). 
Or it is possible that in the hectic days in which Abraham in righteous diligence undertook to 
circumcise himself and his household, and the painful days of convalescence that followed, 
Abraham neglected to mention it to Sarah. 

Additionally, as noted later, Sarah did not know they were angels, and therefore lent no 
credence to their words. 

As Hirsch [to v. 1] explains, it appears that Abraham felt he had no right to tell Sarah 
because he had not been specifically told to do so. Apparently, Sarah was meant to hear the 
news suddenly so that the very idea should appear ridiculous to her. She would laugh just as 
Abraham did (17:17 [but for different reasons; see comm . there]); and in the future they 
would always bear in mind that the birth of a child seemed to them to be an impossibility. 
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[This verse does not exclude the 
accepted interpretation that Sarah 
had menstruated that day. She had 
not realized that her flow was more 
than an unrelated occurrence, cer¬ 
tainly not the resumption of child¬ 
bearing capability.] 

The translation delicate, smooth, glisten¬ 
ing, follows Rashi who explains that this is 
the Mishnaic use of the term [see Menachos 
86a],Alternatively the word is related to 17’y, 
time, the menstrual period. 

[HaKsav V'HaKabbalah explains that 
ruiy means period. It is used for menstrua¬ 
tion because it usually occurs at fixed 
periods.) 

According to Ibn Ezra, the word 
is related to py, pleasure, satisfac¬ 
tion, the intent of the statement be¬ 
ing: After I have withered and aged 
shall there be renewed in me the 
pleasures of a rejuvenated youth? 

Abarbanel perceives the pleasure 
as suggestive of the joy of marital 
intimacy which Sarah had despaired 
of resuming in light of her deteri¬ 
orated physical state. 

The past tense nrrn there was, in 
the verse creates difficulties. Our 
rendering follows Ibn Ezra and 
most commentators who interpret it 
in the future tense as an in¬ 
credulous, rhetorical question shall 
there be? 

Hirsch suggests that it means: Tt 
seemed laughable to her to think 
that in the future people would say 
that in her old, worn-out age she 
obtained [past tense] the satisfac¬ 
tion of her deepest, innermost 
earthly desires.' 

[According to the Talmud, Bava Met- 
zia 87a, this was not a rhetorical ques¬ 
tion, but a statement of fact]: After I 
have withered, / have had smooth skin! 


I.e., after my skin has worn and the 
wrinkles have multiplied, lo! my skin is 
rejuvenated, my wrinkles smoothed out, 
and my former beauty returned. 

It is apparently on the above in¬ 
terpretation that Malbim bases his 
entire exposition of this verse: 

Having just witnessed her re¬ 
juvenation, in the form of the 
return of her menses, Sarah laughed 
joyfully with the knowledge that 
God's promise would be fulfilled in¬ 
asmuch as her youthfulness had 
returned to her and she would now 
be able to conceive in a normal 
fashion without reliance on a 
further miracle which would have 
resulted in a reduction of her merit. 
Thus the interpretation of the verse 
is: I am overjoyed! After having 
withered, I have now regained my 
youth — and my merits will not be 
affected. [See continuation in v. 13 
rtt nnb] 

T T ^ 

]pt — And my husband [lit. 

'my master 'j is old! 

[In line with Rashi and Ramban's 
interpretation: Not only am I 
withered, but my husband, too, is 
old. Between the both of us, concep¬ 
tion is impossible!] 

According to Da'as Zekeinim, 
Abarbanel, Malbim: even though a 
miracle was performed for me with 
the return of my menses, 
nevertheless no perceptible change 
has come upon my husband; he re¬ 
mains old. Only a new miracle 
could alter this! 

Ha'amek Davar sums up this in¬ 
terpretation when he comments: 
'When she was first told, she did 
not doubt it for a minute. Nothing 
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XVIII my husband is old!' 

13 13 Then HASHEM said to Abraham, 'Why is it that 

Sarah laughed, saying: "Shall I in truth bear a child, 


is beyond God; if He wished it, even 
a stone could conceive. When she, 
however, saw that her youthfulness 
returned, it became obvious that it 
was God's plan that her childbear¬ 
ing should be accomplished in a 
natural manner. She wondered, 
however, at the fact that her hus¬ 
band had not been rejuvenated. 
Therefore, she exclaimed: nnN 

r ■■ “| “ 

nny ’•b nnvt ’nbn, after l had been 

T : 9 ; T t / 

withered, my youthfulness has re¬ 
turned, but alas! my hus¬ 

band remains old!' 

Sarah reasoned: The change that 
has come about in me might be the 
result of my merits; perhaps my 
husband's merits were depleted by 
his victory over the kings and 
therefore it is futile to expect a 
further miracle. Additionally, we 
are both old and even if we were to 
have a son now, who knows if we 
will live to raise him and see him 
married? The rejuvenation I feel in 
myself may also mean that I will 
live long enough to raise him, but 
since it does not appear that my 
husband is any more youthful, the 
promised blessing is not 'whole' (fOi 
Y aKar). 

13. arm# bi* 'n “into} — Then [lit. 
'and'] HASHEM said to Abraham. 

According to Levush on v. 1, and 


Ibn Ezra to v. 10 [as well as Rashi 
and Sforno who in the following 
verses, paraphrase in first-person 
with God as the speaker] God 
Himself had been, if one may so ex¬ 
press it, waiting patiently while 
Abraham entertained the angels. 
Now He interjects in response to 
Sarah's incredulous laughter. 

According to Rashbam, Radak, 
and R' Bachya, 'HASHEM' here 
refers to the chief angel, who, as 
God's emissary is called by the 
name of his master. Cf. also Judges 
6:16. 

mto npny m nab — Why is it that 

9 9 K ■’ f T 9 

Sarah laughed? 

HASHEM accused her in Abra¬ 
ham's presence of considering His 
promise to be impossible of fulfill¬ 
ment. 

Instead of laughing derisively — 
although she did not know they 
were angels — she should have 
believed; at least she should have 
said 'Amen, May God do so!' 
Especially since the resumption of 
ter menses was a sign from heaven] 
(Ramban to v. 15). m 

Malbim, following his comment 
to v. 12, interprets God's accusa¬ 
tion: Why does Sarah rejoice that 
she can give birth despite her age 
because her rejuvenation makes a 


1. Why did God rebuke Sarah for her laughter and not Abraham for his [17:17]? — 
This is comparable to a wise woman who wished to rebuke her daughter-in-law. 
Instead she directed the rebuke to her daughter, and the daughter-in-law under¬ 
stood the indirect message. Here, too, God rebuked Abraham indirectly in order to 
spare his feehngs(Chizkuni). 

[Perhaps the meaning is that when the offense was duplicated God no longer 
wished to overlook it; He had not rebuked Abraham earlier but now that Sarah 
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further miracle unnecessary? As u. 
14 continues. Is anything beyond 
HASHEM? Since only HaSHEM 
holds the key to conception, it is He 
Who will cause her to give birth. 
That being the case, age was never a 
factor because the laws of nature are 
neglected in the face of God's will. 

qftn — Shall I in truth? [Fol¬ 
lowing Rashi .] 

An incredulous question: Shall 
such a wondrous thing come true? 
(Radak). 

’rnpr "uro — Though [lit. 'and'] I 
have aged. 

Her actual words in v. 12 were 
IpT 'OlKl, my husband is old, but for 
the sake of peace between husband 
and wife, Scripture [i.e., God] now 
changed the uncomplimentary re¬ 
ference from her husband to her¬ 
self (Rashi). 

Cf. Bava Metzia 87a: Peace is 
precious, for even the Holy One, 
Blessed be He, made a variation for 
its sake. 

Ramban notes that God did, in 
effect, quote her truthfully, because 
the phrase ’’niipT ’'JKi, J am old, was 
really her intent when she had said 
'nbn nrm, after I have withered. 


Rather, for the sake of peace. He 
merely omitted her remark about 
Abraham ]j?T 'U u lN], my husband is 
old. [Had He not been concerned 
about peace He would have report- 
fed that she laughed about both of 
them.] 

14. " 12 T 'HQ nSd 1 !! — Is anything 
beyond [lit. 'hidden from'] 
HaSHEM? [i.e., from Me, according 
to Rashi and Ibn Ezra in v. 10; or: 
from HaSHEM, Who sent us [the 
angels] (Rashbam)]. 

Following Tar gum: Npan’n, is 
anything hidden: Is anything so far 
distant and concealed from Me that 
I cannot accomplish whatever I 
wish? (Rashi). 

According to Chizkuni the 
phrase implies: Is it hidden from 
Me that Sarah did, indeed, laugh? 

— Is anything too difficult and 
improbable for God to cause it to 
happen? (Ramban). 

— Do I not know that Sarah is 
old? Nevertheless it is / Who 
promised, and there is no room for 
doubt! (Abarbanel). 

The inclusion here of HASHEM 
indicates that the angel was not 
merely giving you his own blessing; 


laughed too, He rebuked her for the offense, with the result that Abraham, too, was 
indirectly rebuked for his earlier laughter.] 

According to Midrash HaGadol, this teaches that when the lesser is rebuked, 
then the greater will understand also [but, in the reverse case, if the greater were 
rebuked the lesser might consider himself exempt because being greater obviously 
imposes greater obligations.] 

[See also Midrash Aggadah cited at beginning of v. 12.] 
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XVIII though l have aged?" 14 — Is anything beyond 
14-16 HASHEM?! At the appointed time I will return to you 

at this time next year, and Sarah will have a son/ 

15 Sarah denied it, saying, 7 did not laugh/ for she 
was frightened. But he said, 'No, you laughed in¬ 
deed. ' 

16 So the men got up from there, and gazed down 


he was speaking in My name! 
(Sforno). 

[The word Nb*pn may also be 
derived from xbs, wonder, yielding 
in a similar sense: Is anything too 
wondrous for HASHEM? (comp. Ihn 
Ezra).] 

[Has HEM's Name in this context 
might also imply: Is anything be¬ 
yond HASHEM — in His Attribute 
of Mercy — to accomplish on behalf 
of His beloved?] 

rm nya ^bx 3itfx “fy1»b — At the 
appointed time I will return to you 
at this time next year . 

At the appointed time — i.e., the 
time I originally intended when I 
promised you to return [17:21] at 
this time next year (RashiJ.[See v. 
10 and 21:2.] 

This intended time was Passover, 
when everyone agrees that Isaac 
was born. In fact, the numerical 
value of fylnb [at the appointed 
time = 150] equals [on Pari 

sover]. (Chizkuni). 

God Himself reiterated the 
promise now to reassure Abraham 
that in His displeasure with Sarah 
He did not withdraw the promise, 
but that He would surely fulfill it at 
the destined time (Alshich; Or 
HaChaim). 

[The Traditional pause for 'M, 


the second aliyah in the Torah 
reading, is inserted at this point 
rather than after the next verse 
which would at first glance seem to 
be a more natural break. The next 
verse ends with a rebuke, an inap¬ 
propriate place for a pause. It is 
customary to insert the pause after 
an auspicious phrase, such as the 
ending of this verse: rntpbl, and 
Sarah will have a son. (See Rama; 
Orach Chaim 13 B).] 

15. m«r tt/nsm — Sarah denied it. 

t t - 

[Apparently to Abraham when 
he confronted her (based on 
Ramban and Sforno).] 

nx"V ’a — For she was frightened. 

To admit that she sinned. 
However, inwardly she repented 
(Sforno). 

Or according to Hirsch: She was 
afraid that her laughter had of¬ 
fended the guests. 

npmr xb - But [lit. 'and'] 

he [Abraham (following Ramban 
and Sforno)] said 'No, you laughed 
indeed/ 111 

You need not deny it; rather you 
are not to forget that you did laugh 
(Hirsch). 

16. Abraham escorts his guests 

D’tf^xn — So the men got 

up from there. 


1. Rashi explains that the first ’3 in this verse is used in the sense of because: 'Sarah denied it 
because she was afraid'; the second ’S is used in the sense of but: And he said, 'It is not as you 
said but you did, indeed, laugh!' For the Sages [Rosh Hashanah 3a) said that the word has 
four meanings: if; perhaps; but; because. 
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From the house where they had 
received hospitality (Sforrxo). 

According to Rashbam, two of 
them went on to Sodom, as it is 
written [19:1] and the two angels 
arrived in Sodom, and their chief 
remained behind to converse with 
Abraham. Beginning with v. 20 it is 
the angel of God [and not God 
Himself] who is the speaker. 

According to most opinions, 
however, God Himself is the 
speaker in the dialogue with 
Abraham. He had come to visit with 
Abraham in v. 1 , and if one may so 
express it, had been 'waiting' all this 
time while Abraham had taken 
leave of Him to show hospitality to 
his guests. 

Dio Mp'by lapipn — And [they] 
gazed down toward [lit. 'upon the 
face of] Sodom. 

— Which offered the most com¬ 
plete contrast to the simple pure at¬ 
mosphere from which these men 
were just emerging (Sforno; cf. 
Hirsch). 

The term ' gazed down' is used 
because they were in Hebron, 
probably standing on one of the 
peaks of the Judean mountains 
from which they gazed down upon 
the panorama of the valley of 
Sodom (Hoffman). 

Rashi notes that wherever the 
verb form of naptyn, gazing down 
[i.e., in the Hiph'il form]; occurs in 
5cripture [specifically in the Five 
Books of the Torah (Taz)] it is 
always used in connection with 
calamity [i.e., it always denotes gaz¬ 


ing for the purpose of bringing 
evil], except Deut. 26:15: 

W n* ... 7)^7? ilyran, gaze 
down from Your holy habitation ... 
and bless Your people. [The above 
verse deals with declarations that 
the required tithes, including that 
given to the poor, have been given] 
for so great is the virtue of charity 
that it changes [what would or¬ 
dinarily be an expression porten¬ 
ding] evil, into mercy. 

onbipb any 7 bn nnnnKi — While 
[lit. 'and'] Abraham walked [lit. 
'was walking'] with them to see 
them off [lit. 'to send them'] 

I.e., to escort them. He [still] 
thought that they were [ordinary] 
travelers (Rashi). 

Alshich notes that after they had 
'eaten', the angels could have trans¬ 
formed themselves into their 
spiritual non-corporeal states, and 
been in Sodom in an instant. 
Therefore, the verse specifically 
states that the men rose up from 
there on foot just as do human be¬ 
ings. They gazed down upon 
Sodom rather than instantaneously 
transmitting themselves there in 
order to enable Abraham to escort 
them. Therefore they accom¬ 
modated their pace to his, so that he 
might complete his hospitality by 
escorting them. 

The Zohar emphasizes the impor¬ 
tance of escorting a departing guest: 

Rav Yesa said: 'That Abraham es¬ 
corted them shows that he was not 
aware that they were angels; for if he 
was aware, what need had he to send 
them off? ... ' 
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XVIII toward Sodom, while Abraham walked with them to 
17-18 see them off. 

17 And HaSHEM said, 'Shall / conceal from 
Abraham what / do , 15 now that Abraham is surely to 


'No', answered Rav Elazar. Al¬ 
though he knew, he kept to his usual 
custom with them and escorted them. It 
is highly incumbent to escort a 
departing guest, for this crowns a good 
act. 

That is why the present tense ^Vn, 
was walking is used, because this es¬ 
corting is linked with the next verse. For 
while Abraham was accompanying 
them, God appeared to him to reveal His 
intentions ... Thus when one escorts his 
departing guest, he draws the 
Shechinah to accompany him on the 
way as a protection. 

17. Sodom's destruction revealed. 

th — And HASHEM said. 

T t *" 

To the legion of Heaven, or to 
His angels. Or perhaps said means 
'reflected' (Ramban). 

The phraseology denotes the past 
perfect: HASHEM had said — he had 
long before determined that He 
would reveal His intentions to His 
prophets [see footnote) (Hoffman). 

Sforno explains that while Abraham 
was still engaged in the precept of es¬ 
corting his guests, God reveale*d 
Himself to him so that he will command 
J,is children and his household after 
him, for 'the reward of one mitzvah is 
another mitzvah'. [I.e., his reward for 
performing the mitzvah of escorting 
would be the fulfillment of the further 


mitzvah of commanding his children 
after him to keep God's way.] 

[It must be noted that in any 
event God's reasoning reflected in 
us. 17-19 was not verbalized to 
Abraham. They were not revealed 
to mankind until Moses committed 
the Torah to writing, as Ramban ex¬ 
plains in 8:21. God's actual revela¬ 
tion to Abraham begins with v. 20.] 

np/y -iu/k omnKn rrpsnrt — 

• -l V -l T f : “ ~ “I V —I : — 

Shall I conceal from Abraham what 
I do? [I.e., what I am about to do] in 
Sodom. Since I have given him this 
land — including these Sodomite 
cities [see 10:19] — is it proper that I 
carry out My plan without his 
knowledge? Furthermore I called 
him Abraham, meaning the father 
of a horde of nations [17:5]: should 
I then destroy the children [the 
Sodomites] without first informing 
the father who loves Me? (Rashi) (IJ 

The question is rhetorical, i.e., 'of 
course / cannot conceal from 
Abraham!' (Hoffman). 

Alshich asks why it would be un¬ 
usual for God to do something 
without first revealing it to 
Abraham. He explains that had 
Abraham not been given the oppor¬ 
tunity to plead for Sodom, he would 
have thought that the destroying 


1. The prophet Amos similarly expressed it [3:7]: Surely My Lord Hashem/Elohim will do 
nothing without revealing His secret to His servants the prophets. 

From our verse we see why God reveals His ways to the prophets. The reason is so that they 
can interpret historical events to their contemporaries, making history a teacher of the people. 
Abraham was not primarily a prophet to his own time — although he did proclaim the 
greatness of God. His primary function was to teach the 'n Tp"i r the way of Hashem, to the 
future descendants of Israel. In order that he might derive the appropriate lessons from the 
destruction of Sodom, God revealed what he intended to do (Hoffman). 
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angels had done their work without 
sparing any righteous people, or 
that God had acted through the 
strict Attribute of Justice without 
tempering it with mercy. Thinking 
it inconceivable that there were no 
significant numbers of righteous 
people even in Sodom, Abraham 
would have been deeply grieved. 

Or, according to Sforno: Should I 
not at least reveal My Goodness to 
Abraham, that if there is a hope of 
repentance due to the presence of 
righteous people among the wicked 
Sodomites, then I would spare the 
wicked, for 1 do not desire their 
death but their repentance. 

18 . Diyyi blu ’lab mm r>n ormro 

v : t t t ▼ : - : 

— Now that Abraham is surely to 
become a great and mighty nation. 

The translation and punctuation 
which emphasizes the continuity 
between this verse and the 
preceding, follows Rashi who com¬ 
ments: Shall I conceal it from him? 
He is so beloved of Me as to become 
a great nation and a source of bless¬ 
ing to the families of the earth! 

Rashi also notes that the Midrash 
[also Talmud, Y oma 38b] applies this to 
the verse in Prov. 10:7 rqiab pny -pi. 
The mention of the righteous shall he 
for a blessing, therefore since He men¬ 
tioned him. He blessed him. [See similar 
comm, concerning Noah in 6:9.] 

This is why, notes Torah Temimah , that 
even today when we mention someone in 
writing we add after his name K"irbiy 
•’n’jy, ’*•}, may he live, etc., or other some ap¬ 
propriate blessing. We should also do this in 
speech, as is the custom in certain Yemenite 
communities. 

Ramban interprets that God felt 
constrained to inform Abraham 


because, seeing that Abraham is 
destined to become a great and 
mighty nation, future nations will 
ask 'How could God have hidden 
this from him?' or 'How could 
Abraham have been so callous 
about his close neighbors that he 
refrained from praying on their 
behalf?' He recognizes that I love 
righteousness, and he will charge 
his children to cultivate these vir¬ 
tues. Now, if there is a righteous 
cause to pardon the Sodomites, he 
will beseech Me to do so. If, on the 
other hand they are completely 
guilty, he, too, will desire that their 
judgment be carried out. 

vikh ”ia *?3 13 131321 — And all the 

I V T T : : - : 

nations of the earth shall bless 
themselves by him. 

The translation follows Rashi 
who in his comm, to the parallel ex¬ 
pression in 12:3 explains: A man 
will say to his son, 'Be like 
Abraham,' and comments that 'this 
is the meaning wherever the expres¬ 
sion appears.' 

Ibn Ezra, however, differentiates 
between the niphal form 131321 in 

• i i • : 

our verse which he renders: they 
shall be blessed because of him, [as 
Onkelos renders: For his sake] and 
the hispael form 1JHT3 I3l3nni 
[below 22:18] which he renders 
they shall bless themselves by your 
offspring. 

[See also comm, to 12:3.' 

Hirsch sees not Abraham but 'the 
great and mighty nations' that will 
descend from him as the subject of 
13 131321. He renders: For Abraham 

M w a ■ 

is indeed to become a great and 
mighty nation, and through it [i.e., 
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XVIII become a great and mighty nation and all the nations 
19 of the earth shall bless themselves by him? 19 For / 

have loved him, because he commands his children 


the nation of Israel] all the nations 
of the earth are to he blessed. 

19. min 1 'a — For / have loved 

b M « 

him, [lit. 'known'] him. 

The rendering of mVT/ known, 
as loved, follows Rashi who ex¬ 
plains that affection is the secon¬ 
dary meaning of know, for one who 
loves another brings him close to 
himself and thus knows him well. 
[Cf. the colloquial expression 'to 
know him is to love him/] 

And why have I known [loved] 

him? — -nto via-riK man mtfK wnb 

v ; t t •: v “ : " 1 : 

innK In 1 ?, because he commands 
[the future imperfect form niy 1 , lit. 
'will command' expressing constant 
action, i.e., regularly commands ] his 
children and his household after 
him, ... If, however, you render the 
verse as does Onkelos : T know of 
him that he will command, ... 'then 
the word unpb does not fit into the 
context (Rashi) 

Ramban disagrees. He explains 
that know has the connotation of 
raise and elevate, as in Exod. 33:12: 
DV?3 Tpnin 1 [lit. 7 have known you 
by name', which would accordingly 
mean: / have made you great in 
name] and as in Ps. 144:3 What is 
man that You have known him 


[irtjnni, i.e., that You have elevated 
him?] The sense of our verse would 
then be: I have elevated him so that 
he shall command his children after 
him to do that which is right before 
Me, and therefore I will make him a 
great and mighty nation so that he 
should serve Me. 

Ramban also suggests, like Onkelos, 
that the verse might state: I know that 
he will command, ..., and [differing 
with Rashi who states that according to 
this interpretation [yob does not fit into 
the context] Ramban proceeds to show 
from Exod. 23:12 that in the verse ]ynb 
^mnm mr, the words ma 1 ]ynb 

mean that [your ox and donkey] 

will rest. Here, too, as Chavel explains 
my -iWk can mean myu/, that he 
will command, and accordingly |y)j 7 
does fit into the context. 

Ramban goes on to comment that 
knowing in its literal sense alludes 
to God's intimate Providence. He 
extends His Providence to all, but 
He does so more intimately and 
more constantly to His pious as it is 
written [Job 36:7] He withdraws 
not His eyes from the pious. There 
are many additional verses — such 
as Ps. 33:18 — which support this 
theme. [See also Moreh Nevuchim 
3:51; and Ramban to nyiN in v. 

21.] in 


1. Hirsch’ s interpretation sheds much light on the above. He explains that jtp means to 
perceive, to know. When the word refers to the relationship of man to woman it designates the 
most intimate act of married life [see comm, to 4:1]; concerning the relationship of God to 
man it designates His special care, the special consideration of His Providence. 

There are those whose attitudes to God are merely casual, who allow other considerations to 
come before their obligations to God — such people, are under His general protection, but God 
leaves them to the haphazard vicissitudes of life. 

But there are people who place themselves completely under God's guidance and wish only 
to be His messengers on earth, leaving everything else to Him — God takes such people under 
His special guidance and care. This is what is called jn\ [Hirsch accordingly renders our 
verse: For / have given him My special care so that he will command his children, etc.] 
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lnnjs — Because he commands [lit. 
future perfect: 'will always com¬ 
mand'] his children and his 
household] after him. 

[It is noteworthy that Abraham's 
greatness is ascribed to his role as 
spiritual mentor of his posterity. 
Despite the many converts whom 
he and Sarah had brought under the 
wings of the Shechina, it is not they 
who are mentioned in this testament 
to Abraham's greatness — indeed, 
their belief in God did not survive 
the passing of Abraham. It is clear 
that Jewish posterity is built 
primarily upon the constant dedica¬ 
tion of parents in raising their own 
children to walk the way of God in 
charity and justice.] 

Happy are the righteous! Not only do 
they themselves perform God's will, but 
they also charge others to do the same, 
as stated by our verse. And woe to the 
wicked! Not only do they themselves 
not perform His will, but they even 
hinder others from doing so (Midrash 
HaGadol). 

'n Tpn ntp^i — That they keep the 
way of HAS HEM. 

According to Rashi these words, 
until the end of the verse, form a 
part of Abraham's charge to his 
children: 'Keep the way of HASHEM 
... in order that HASHEM may bring 
upon Abraham,' etc. 

Hirsch explains that the way of 
HASHEM has a dual connotation: 
the way of God that He takes; and 
that which He wishes us to tread. 


The two are really identical, since 
the way of good runs parallel with 
the way in which God leads and 
guides the world. That is why the 
way of the wicked clashes against it. 
As the prophet Hosea says [14:10]: 
The ways of HASHEM are right: the 
righteous walk in them, but 
transgressors shall stumble in them. 

njrry nlwj/b — Doing [lit. 'to 
do 'i charity and justice. 

[The word npny can be translated 
as both righteousness and charity, 
the latter being regarded as but a 
particular application of the former. 
Since the Talmud and commen¬ 
tators derive the supremacy of 
charity in Jewish life from this 
verse, it is translated as charity, 
although in some cases the context 
of the verse will require the render¬ 
ing of 'righteousness.'] 

The Talmud [Y evamos 79a] notes 
that the Israelite nation is dis¬ 
tinguished in three ways: they are 
compassionate, bashful, and 
benevolent. The last is derived from 
our text: to do charity. 

Rambam, therefore, codifies in 
his Hilchos Matanos Aniyim 10.T: 

We must therefore practice the 
mitzvah of charity more than any 
other because it is the characteristic 
of the true descendant of Abraham.' 
In support, he cites our verse. 

The concepts of npiy, charity, 
righteousness , as compared with 
justice, have already been 
noted in the comm, to 15:6. U3U/E is 

T 7 
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XVIII and his household after him that they keep the way 
20 of HaSHEM, doing charity and justice/ in order that 

HASHEM might then bring upon Abraham that 
which He had spoken of him. 

20 So HaSHEM said, 'Because the outcry of Sodom 


simply justice ; njjny, is the duty of 
benevolence, the Jewish conception 
of tzedakah with which Abraham is 
to imbue children. Charity of this 
sort does not make the giver proud 
and humble the recipient. Rather it 
is an act of duty 1 which makes the 
rich administrators of a treasury 
which belongs to the poor and upon 
which they have a legitimate claim 
(Hirsch). 

Hirsch continues that here the 
concept of nj?iy f righteousness, 
precedes the justice. Sodom, 

too, had a kind of 'justice' but it was 
far from God's justice. Sodomite 
justice becomes a double-edged 
sword which lives by the maxim 
■)bu/ t)b^ , b^ ’bt^, 'I keep what is 
mine, you keep what is yours' 
[Avos 5:10] Its philosophy branded 
the needy as criminals endangering 
the public welfare. Rich men like 
Lot may be admitted, because they 
brought profit to the community, 
but 'begging is prohibited', and 
hungry unfortunates are jailed ci* 
told to move on. Thus justice 
without tzedakah becomes per¬ 
verted into cruelty and harshness. 
For this reason, in contrast, the 
testament of Abraham to his 
children stresses tzedakah before 
righteousness. 

naTHifK riK ornDx by *n tonn ]ynb 

vby — In order that HASHEM might 
then bring upon Abraham that 
which He had spoken of him — i.e., 
to ensure his descendants their con¬ 


tinued presence in the Promised 
Land. And this being so, how can I 
destroy part of his inheritance 
without first telling him? (Rash- 
bam). 

[According to Rashi, this pass¬ 
age, too, is part of Abraham's 
charge to his descendants.] 

Rashi notes that since it says 
□rn3K by, upon Abraham [himself] 
rather than upon Abraham's 
children, we may learn that he who 
leaves a son as righteous as himself 
is as though he had not died. 
[Therefore Abraham himself — not 
spiritually dead because he left 
righteous children — will personally 
be the recipient of God's blessings.] 

20. J n — So [lit. 'and'] 

HASHEM said — to Abraham, thus 
doing what He had determined: Not 
to conceal [Sodom's impending de¬ 
struction] from Abraham (Rashi). 

According to Rashbam it was the 
chief angel who had remained 
behind [see v. 16] who was ij\ow ad¬ 
dressing Abraham in God's Name. 
[However, most commentators 
agree with Rashi 's interpretation 
that God Himself was speaking.] 

Abraham was now accorded a 
higher degree of prophecy than the 
vision in v. 1:, U 3 N’], And He [God] 
said, implies a closer revelation than 
k-vi, appeared (S for no). 

According to Ibn Ezra, God said this 
to Abraham after the angels had already 
appeared in Sodom; v. 22, which tells of 
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the angels traveling toward Sodom, 
preceded our verse chronologically. 

n3n _, 3 rntoyi Dip nj?yr — Because 
the outcry of Sodom and Amorrah 
has become great [lit. 'the outcry of 
Sodom and Amorrah because it is 
great.] 

— The outcry of its rebellion 
against God or the cry caused by its 
violence (Ibn Ezra). Or, according 
to Ramban: The cry of the oppres¬ 
sed begging for liberation. 111 

Sometimes the outcry resulting 
from oppression is greater than is 
actually warranted; in this case, 
however, the sin was even greater 
than the outcry (Alshich). 

[It must be remembered that the 
description of the outcry as 'great' 
does not necessarily describe its 
number but its magnitude]. As 
Rambam notes in Hilchos Teshu- 
vah 3:2: ' ... If the iniquities of the 
inhabitants of a country are abun¬ 
dant, it perishes forthwith, as it 
says. Because the outcry of Sodom 
and Amorrah is great ... This 
evaluation takes into account not 
the quantity, but the quality of 
merits and sins. There may be a 
single merit that outweighs many 


iniquities ... and there may be one 
iniquity that offsets many merits ... 
God alone makes this determina¬ 
tion; He alone knows how to set off 
merit against sin.' 

Thus in the opinion of the Sages 
(see footnote) it was specifically the 
cry of that nan, young girl, cruelly 
put to death which finally sealed the 
fate of Sodom.] 

The terms npjw and indicate the 
anguished cries of the oppressed; the 
agonized pleas of the victim for help in 
some great injustice. The terms are used 
between man and his fellow. The term 
however, is used to describe only 
outcries to God (HaRechasim leBik'ah). 

The translation of nan in the past tense, 
has become great, follows Rashi who notes 
that wherever else the word occurs the accent 
is on the second syllable and accordingly the 
meaning is in the present tense: great or 
becoming increasingly greater. In this case 
however, the accent appears on the first 
syllable which indicates past tense, as ex¬ 
plained in the comm, to the word nic^, had 
gone down in 15:17. 

Our translation of ’3 in its usual sense of 
because follows Onkelos [ok]. We have 
moved the word to the beginning of the 
sentence in the translation for stylistic 
reasons. Hoffman points out that very often 
when >3 appears in the midst of a sentence it 
is an adjective meaning indeed, exceeding 
[see Isaiah 7:9.] Hence, the verse would be 


1. The Talmud [Sanhedrin 109b] specifically relates this to the incident of a nao, young girl, 
[some say she was Lot's daughter, Pelotis (Pirkei d'Rabbi Eliezer)] who, in defiance of the laws 
of Sodom which forbade the giving of charity, once carried out bread concealed in a pitcher, to 
a poor man. When the matter was discovered they daubed her with honey and placed her atop 
a wall; bees came and consumed her. [See comm. u. 21; and 19:14]. 

The Talmud ibid, records many similar instances of the horrendous deeds of the Sodomites. 
To cite a few: They had beds upon which travelers slept. If the guest arrived who wished to 
rest, he was led to one of the beds. If the guest was too tall his feet would be cut off to make 
him fit; if, on the other hand he was too short they would stretch him out. They would kill 
and steal the money of wealthy men who entered their cities. If one laid out his fruits, they 
would each take a sample' until nothing was left, claiming 'I have taken only one.' 

Also their laws were so perverse that the victim of a crime would often be fined! Also, 
adultery, incest, and other sexual aberrations were the norm. 

It was these cries that ascended to God, and which caused the Rabbis to exclaim: The people 
of Sodom have no share in the World to Come. [See Overview.] 
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21 


and Amorrah has become great, and because their sin 
has been very grave , 21 / will descend and see: If they 
act in accordance with its outcry — then destruction! 


rendered: the outcry of Sodom and Amorah 
is indeed great. 

"mto rro:) ■»3 DnNom — And because 

T T T t • ; 

their sin has been very grave [lit. 
'heavy'] 

— And the earth cannot endure it 
(Ibn Ezra). 

21. Therefore... 

rtJOKi Nrrr^N — / will descend and 
[/ will] see. 

An obvious anthropomorphism 
(Ibn Ezra). [See comm, to 11:5.] 

This is one of the ten instances 
that the Shechinah is recorded as 
having 'descended' into this world 
(Avos d'Rabbi Nosson 34). 

[God obviously had no need to 
'descend' in order to 'see' what was 
happening on earth (Mizrachi)], 
Rashi therefore explains, as he does 
in 11:5, that the Torah uses this ex¬ 
pression to teach a moral lesson: A 
judge must not render a verdict in 
capital cases without personally in¬ 
vestigating the matter. Another in¬ 
terpretation: I will descend to the 
very end of their doings [i.e., I will 
fathom the depths of their wick¬ 
edness.] * 

Hence our Sages taught [Avos 
2:4]: Do not judge your neighbor 
until you come to his place 
(Midrash HaGadol). 

The intent then, was to in¬ 
vestigate and determine whether 
there was an area for clemency, in 
order to avoid punishing them 
(Radak). 

Ramban esoterically interpreting this 'in 
the opinion of those who received the truth' 
explains that, in formulating what courses to 
follow, God descended from Attribute to At- 
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tribute. He was saying: / will descend from 
My Attribute of Mercy to My Attribute of 
justice, and see in mercy, have they done in 
accordance with its outcry that has come to 
Me through My Attribute of Justice ... [See 
Ramban, below s.v. nyiK kS dk%] 

Ralbag explains the 'going down' 
in the sense of testing them once 
more by sending two angels to them 
in the guise of men [Ch. 19] and 
seeing how the Sodomites will treat 
them — thus indicating that their 
doom was not yet finally sealed and 
they were given a final opportunity 
to repent. 

nnjpyyan — [Whether] in accor¬ 
dance with its [lit. her] outcry. 

I.e., the outcry of the country 
['country', being a feminine, 
singular noun in Hebrew, for if the 
'outcry' was that of the people, the 
verse should have said onjpjiygn, 
whether in accordance with 'their' 
outcry] (Rashi). 

Rashi continues that the Sages 
explained the word as referring 
specifically to her cry, i.e., the cry of 
a certain girl whom the Sodomites 
killed in an unnatural manner 
because she had given to the poor 
[see footnote to v. 20. (The sense, 
then, is that that girl's cry ascended 
to God, and was indicative of the 
city's wickedness which had 
reached intolerable proportions. 
God therefore — anthropomor- 
phically — resolved to make a per¬ 
sonal investigation of the facts).] 

As the parallel Midrash in Pirkei d‘ 
Rabbi Eliezer concludes: 

She cried out: 'Sovereign of the 
Universe! Maintain my right and my 
cause at the hands of the men of 
Sodom!' Her cry ascended to the throne 
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of Glory and God said: T will descend 
and see whether they have done in ac¬ 
cordance with her cry which has come 
to me, and if they have indeed done 
everything implied by the cry of that 
young woman, I will turn its foundation 
upwards and the surface downward 
Tor even should I desire to be silent/ 
said God, 'the maiden's cry for justice 
would not permit Me' (Midrash).t 11 
The social iniquity of the Sodomites 
is echoed by Ezekiel [16:49): 

See! This was the sin of Sodom, your 
sister: pride, surfeit of bread and un¬ 
disturbed peace were hers and her 
daughters 'but the hand of the poor and 
the needy did she not support. 

ribs — [Then] destruction! i.e., then 
I will make an end of them (Rashi). 

The translation of this am¬ 
biguous phrase follows Onkelos, 
Rashi, Rashbam, the primary in¬ 
terpretation of Ibn Ezra, Radak, and 
Ramban. 

The above rendering takes into 
account the Massoretic vertical line 
['psik' — a strong disjunctive] sep¬ 
arating the word nba from that 
which precedes it. Hence the noun 
nbs is interpreted as an elliptic 
separate clause related to rnb?, 
destruction, extermination. 

The sense, then, of the phrase as 
explained by Rashi is: If they have 
indeed been as evil as the cry sug¬ 
gests, and they persist in their rebel¬ 
lious ways, nba, an end will / make 
of them! 


To which Onkelos adds: 7f they 
do not repent.' 

Hirsch, also deriving the word 

from rrba, destruction, notes that, 

♦ ■ : 

the cantillation indicates that nba is 

t T 

the object of Vu/y, i.e., the sinners 
themselves have brought about the 
destruction of the city and its in¬ 
habitants. Thus the verse is 
rendered: I will go down and see 
whether, in accordance with the cry 
which has come to Me they have 
achieved complete destruction.' 
[This is apparently based on Abar - 
banel: To see whether ... they have 
destroyed their souls; i.e., whether 
their degeneracy had already 
reached its depth, so that they had 
doomed themselves to complete 
destruction.) 

Rav Saadiah Gaon; Ibn Ezra in his 
alternate comm.; Sforno, and others in¬ 
terpret nba as synonymous with nba, 
□ba all of it; all of them. [See Exod. 
11:1.) Accordingly they render: 
nbs Vu/y ’bt< nxan nnpyyan, 'Have they 
all done in accordance with its outcry 
that has come to me?' 

[Although in Exod. 11:1 Rashi does render 
nba as everyone, he does not use that transla¬ 
tion here, it seems to me that there are two 
reasons: first because such a translation 
would not account for the Masoretic division 
between nbD |Vtyy; and second, because such 
an interpretation implies that God was 
descending to determine if all the Sodomites 
were guilty, and presumably, (as Tut ex¬ 
plains) if the wickedness was not unanimous, 
God would spare them.) 


1. The Midrash notes that the real prosperity of Sodom lasted only fifty-two years [since its 
founding after the Dispersion in 1996 until its destruction in its fifty-second year in 2047 
(Seder Ohm; cf. Tosafos Berachos 7b; Tosafos Shabbos 10b).) For twenty-five of those years 
[since the war of the kings when Abraham was 73 according to Tosafos Berachos, ibid.; see 
Additional Note A : Chronology of Abraham's departures'] God made the mountains tremble 
and terrified them so they might reform. But they did not. 

Therefore it is written [ Job 9:5] Who removes the mountains and they knew it not when He 
overturned them in anger. 
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XVIII And if not, I will know.' 

22 22 — The men had turned from there and went to 

Sodom, while Abraham was still standing before 


[If this were indded God's intention, then 
Abraham had no need to approach Him in v. 
23 to ask if He would slay the righteous with 
the wicked; he was already told that God 
would not! Rashi’s interpretation avoids this 
difficulty, and makes it quite understandable 
why, in light of God's threat to destroy the 
city, Abraham felt compelled to intercede. 

Rav Saadiah Gaon, Ibn Ezra, and Sforno 
would probably defend their interpretation 
by explaining that the Masoretic vertical line 
is only secondary to the accents which do 
blend the words into a single phrase, and that 
Abraham asked God his question because he 
was unsure of just how many blameless peo¬ 
ple God would consider a substantial enough 
number to revoke His decree.] 

Abarbanel suggests an interesting 
translation which also seems to take 
the psik into account interpreting 
nba as modifying nnpysf: He 
renders; Have they done everything 
implied by the outcry that comes to 
Me? 

nyiN Kb DN1 — And if not, I will 
know. 

If, however, they do not persist in 
their rebellious ways [and they re¬ 
pent ( Onkelos)], I will know what I 
shall do — punish them only with 
suffering, but I will not destroy 
them entirely. Cf. a similar thought 
in Exod . 33:5 (Rashi). 

[The verb n$HK thus, carries with itself the 
connotation of chastisement as translated by 
Onkelos: inpnrt, / will exact punishment. 
This is the meaning of in 1 *!, he chastised, has 
in Judges 8:16, (R' Bachya)] 

[See also footnote to 15:8 — 1HK nt?3] 

According to Ramban, the word 
nyiK, I will know, implies 'I will 
show divine Mercy', as it does in 
Exod. 2:25 [where Ramban explains 
that D’nbK jn’i, and God knew, 
means that He directed His mercies 
upon the children of Israel because 
he was cognizant of their suffering. 


— If they are not worthy of utter 
destruction, then I will know, and I 
would expect Abraham to seize the 
opportunity and intercede on their 
behalf (Radak). 

22 . nniq labn Dtth3 ! us ,, i — 

▼ T * " ■ * t “i v * ■ - 

The men turned [their faces] from 
there — [from the place to which 
Abraham had escorted them 
(Rashi)] — and [they] went to 
Sodom. 

[Only two of them entered 
Sodom, (see 19:1). The third one, 
his mission of advising Sarah of her 
son's birth completed, apparently 
returned to his abode. According to 
Rashbam, he remained behind to 
converse with Abraham as God's 
emissary.] 

As explained earlier, this verse is 
parenthetical and chronologically 
preceded the events in v. 20 (Ibn 
Ezra ). 

According to Mizrachi, the chronological 
sequence of events is: 

1. Abraham saw the angels in the guise of 
men. Thinking they were guests, he begged 
God to not pass away from Y our servant, but 
to wait while he showered his guests with 
hospitality. God acceded to Abraham's re¬ 
quest and waited until they deparated; 

2. The angels turned from there to go to 
Sodom, while Abraham remained standing 
before Hashem[v. 22); 

3. HasHEM reflected [i>, 17): Shall I conceal 
from Abraham what ! am doing?; 

4. HaSHEM said (to Abraham) [u. 20): The 
outcry of Sodom and Amorah has become 
great ... [v. 21) and if not, I will know; 

5. (V. 23] And Abraham came forward. 

[Cf. Sforno below.) 

As explained by Ramban, this verse is 
placed here because after having told of 
God's intention, the narrative reverts to 
relate how the men [ = angels] who 
glanced down at Sodom [v. 16] went 
there, and how, from the time Abraham 
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was advised of the true nature of their 
mission until their arrival at Sodom, 
Abraham prolonged his supplication. 

Abarbanel comments that this verse 
is placed here to indicate that the angels 
departed without taking leave while 
Abraham still stood before Cod. They 
saw him in supplication before God, 
and they left stealthily because they 
were 'Angels of Mercy' and did not 
wish to disturb his devotions. 

According to Midrash Aggadah, 
however, they turned front there — 
completely drained of all mercy. 

ti ’lab “iny laily ornaia — While 

: v y t : w : 

[lit. 'and'] Abraham was still 
standing before HASHEM. 

[This is Midrashically interpreted 
to mean that God, Who had ap¬ 
peared to Abraham in v. 1 and from 
Whom Abraham had taken leave to 
offer hospitality to the three angels, 
had still waited for him throughout 
all this time]: 

But surely it was not Abraham 
who had gone to stand before Him, 
but God Who appeared to Abraham 
and said 'The outcry of Sodom and 
Amorrah is great', [and He was still 
there.] The verse should therefore 
have read And HASHEM was still 


standing before Abraham. This 
however, is a Dnpio ppn, literary 
refinement [made to avoid an ap¬ 
parently irreverent expression] (Ra- 
shi) in 

According to some commentators 
who interpret that the verses are in 
proper chronological order and 
hence Abraham already knew from 
v. 17 of the angels' mission, this 
verse, is not a Titerary refinement, 
but is to be interpreted literally as 
'Abraham standing before God.' 
For, upon realizing the destination 
and purpose of the angels, Abra¬ 
ham understood that the destruct¬ 
ion was imminent and seized the 
opportunity to stand in prayer. As 
Onkelos renders: And Abraham 
still ministered in prayer before 
HASHEM. 

Although the angels who were to 
destroy Sodom had already reached 
their destination, Abraham still 
stood in prayer on the Sodomites' 
behalf. This follows our Sages' 
teaching [Berachos 10a]: One must 
not desist from prayer even when a 
sharp sword is upon his neck 
(Sforno). [Cf. Rashi to 19:1.] 


1. God forbid that one heretically misinterpret the term nnplo ppn to suggest that later 
Scribes dared tamper with the Holy text of the Torah and alter it in any way by replacing it 
with an ''improved” expression, regardless of the sensitivities involved! ... 

Rather, as the commentators explain, the Torah was originally composed by God to convey 
a sense of reverence and propriety. In minutely investigating every letter of the Torah, the 
Sages found verses which clearly indicate this underlying principle for, otherwise, they would 
have been differently rendered. Our verse is a case in point (Ikkarim; Mizrachi; Taz; Minchas 
Shay). 

... And just as 'the Torah expresses itself in the language of man', the Torah likewise 
chooses reverent expressions just as would be expected from human scribes. Therefore such 
transparently reverent expressions which appear, on first hand, not to reflect the simple sense 
of the verse, are called DnplD ’Jipn, delicate expressions reflecting the kind of adjustments 
5cribes and 5ages normally make when composing their own literary works (Cur Aryeh; cf. 
Mizrachi to Num. 11:15) 

[5ee comm, to Job 7:20, and Rashi to Job 32:3.] 
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23 


Has hem. - 

23 Abraham came forward and said, 'Will You also 
stamp out the righteous along with the wicked? 


23. Abraham intercedes on behalf 
of Sodom. 

In the following verses Abraham 
exemplifies his new role as 'father 
of a multitude of nations' in its most 
sublime, noble form. Even the 
wicked inhabitants of Sodom will 
embrace his sympathy, and he 
overflows with sorrow over their 
impending doom (Akeidas Yitz- 
chak). 

His intercession on their behalf 
demonstrates his cognizance of the 
need for both justice and mercy. He 
recognized that only through merit 
could the wicked be saved; 
nevertheless he felt anguish at the 
thought that human beings were 
about to perish (Aharbanel). 

It is this characteristic of Abra¬ 
ham — in contrast to Noah who 
held his peace when told of the 
impending flood — that has en¬ 
nobled him as the compassionate 
patriarch of the Jewish nation 
(Zohar; see Overview to Noach; 
comm, to 6:13-14). 

Hoffman notes however, that to 
Noah the decree was presented as a* 
fait accompli: The end of all flesh 
has come before Me ... behold l am 
about to destroy them from the 
earth (6:13). No room was left for 
intercession, and indeed Noah 
maintained his silence because he 
thought the decree was irreversible. 
However, to Abraham God merely 
said that because the outcries of 
Sodom were great He would des¬ 
cend and investigate further, thus 
affording Abraham the opportunity 
— as father of a horde of nations — 


to intercede on their behalf. He 
grasped the moment as the text elo¬ 
quently testifies. 

DiTnpK Ufa 5 ] — [And] Abraham came 
forward [lit. 'drew near'.] 

— In prayer ( Onkelos). 

Rashi [citing Midrash] notes that 
we find the term came forward 
in connection with battle [ll Sam. 
10:13]; appeasement [Gen. 44:18]; 
and prayer [/ Kings 10:36). 
Abraham came forward for all three 
purposes: to 'battle' i.e., argue even 
with God [u. 25]; appease [u. 27), 
and pray [u. 24.] 

[This is the first time we find one 
man praying on behalf of another. 
Thus Abraham mustered all his in¬ 
ner resources — having no prece¬ 
dent to look back upon, both his 
gentle and hard qualities — to in¬ 
tercede on behalf of the inhabitants 
of Sodom.] 

yu>7 oy napn qt<n — Will you 
also stamp out [following Ibn Ezra 
— nban] the righteous along with 
the wicked? 

The translation follows Rashi 
who explains qK as a form of ib’DK, 
even, also. He cites Onkelos who 
perceives qK as anger. Accordingly 
the rendering would be: Will qK, 
anger, persuade You to stamp out? 
... etc. 

I.e., would the anger You harbor 
against the wicked cause You to 
slay undiscrimina tingly the 
righteous among them as well? 
(Radak). 

Rav Yochanan commented: Abraham 
said, A mortal is dominated by his anger but 
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You are always in control of Your wrath, as 
il says [Nach. 1:2] Ha$HEM avenges and 
masters wrath.' Rav Huna interpreted this as 
a petition: nson qKn, this wrath You should 
stamp out: You dominate anger, but anger 
cannot dominate You! 

Ramban explains that God's 
anger is manifested by His At¬ 
tribute of Justice. Abraham was un¬ 
aware that God had determined to 
temper His justice with mercy [as 
explained in the comm, to v. 20], He 
was apprehensive therefore that 
God would stamp out the righteous 
along with the wicked. 

[Or as Sforno explains: Abraham had 
assumed that such was God's intention 
because He had spoken of the sin of the 
cities of Sodom and Amorah collective¬ 
ly rather than of the individuals. Also, 
as Malbim notes, once the Destroyer 
has been given permission to destroy he 
does so indiscriminately (Bava Kamma 
60a) unless an intended victim is 
thoroughly righteous in which case he is 
spared (Avodah Zarah 4a). That is why, 
in Egypt, God Himself and not an emis¬ 
sary killed the Egyptian first-born; had 
an angel done so, he would have killed 
Jews as well. Since Abraham saw that 
the angels proceeded alone and God 
remained in dialogue with him, he 
feared that the angels would punish in¬ 
discriminately (see Ezekiel 9)). 

Ramban continues that Abraham 
therefore pleaded that it would be 
proper — according to the Divine 
Attribute of Mercy — that God 
should spare the entire group of 
five cities if they contained fifty 
righteous men. Furthermore, it 
would be inconceivable in any event 
— even according to His Attribute 
of Justice — that He slay the 
righteous along with the wicked [u. 
25], for if so the righteous will be as 


the wicked and people will say it is 
vain to serve God. This is the 
significance of the double use of 
T|b nV’bn, it is sacrilege to You — 
[once for the Attribute of Mercy 
and once for the Attribute of 
Justice; for actually there are two 
pleas in the following verses; a re¬ 
quest that the entire city, including 
the wicked, be forgiven for the sake 
of the righteous; and that, at the 
very minimum the righteous be 
spared and not be stamped out 
along with the wicked.] 

Ramban concludes that God con¬ 
ceded that He would deal merci¬ 
fully. He notes that God's Name 
is significantly written here as 
HASHEM [signifying Divine Mercy, 
denoting that He would act ac¬ 
cording to His Attribute of Mercy], 
while Abraham addressed Him 
throughout the dialogue as Adonai 
(My Lord) [signifying Divine Just¬ 
ice.] From this we infer that Ab¬ 
raham was under the impression 
that they would be judged only by 
Divine Justice. 

24. Dpny □ 1 $pn — Fifty righteous 
[people]. 

Five cities were involved [see v. 
29 and 14:2]. Abraham therefore 
mentioned fifty — ten righteous 
people [a quorum; see v. 26], for 
each city (Rashi). 

[“pyn T]in3 in the city would con¬ 
sequently have, according to Rashi, 
a collective sense meaning in the 
combined group of cities; according 
to others it refers to Sodom, the 
chief place of the threatened area 
(see v. 26; Radak).] 
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XVIII 24 What if there should be fifty righteous people in 
24 the city: Would You still stamp it out rather than 

spare the place for the sake of the fifty righteous peo- 


*vyn — In the [midst of the] 
city. 

— I.e., righteous people who are 
openly God-fearing. (Ibn Ezra to v. 
26.) 

[In other words the righteous 
must be ones who fear God not only 
in the safety and privacy of their 
home, but in the midst of the city — 
playing a prominent part in public 
life and exerting their influence in 
its many fields of activity. Only in 
such a manner, and not by remain¬ 
ing anonymous, could these right¬ 
eous hope to possess the spiritual 
merit of saving the city. If the moral 
climate of a city is such that it 
forced its righteous into seclusion, 
then that city is not worthy of being 
saved by virtue of a handful of men, 
who lead a secluded life within it.] 

Hirsch stresses the parallel 
between the deficiencies of Sodom 
and those of Jerusalem prior to the 
destruction of the First Temple. 
There, too, righteous people were 
not “vyn Tn?; they failed to fulfill 
their responsibility to influence 
their brethren. Thus, in Sodom a? 
well, a person more righteous than 
his fellows could not earn salvation 
by withdrawing into his own 
private existence. Cf. Radak to 
Jeremiah 5:1 who comments that no 


one could be found ' who acted just¬ 
ly and seeks the truth in the streets 
of Jerusalem for the righteous 
were forced to remain inside by the 
animosity of the wicked. Therefore, 
there was no hope for the Holy 
City. See also comm, to Ezekiel 9:4, 
ArtScroll ed. 

According to Ramban [u. 26]: 
Even if these righteous people are 
strangers in the city they should be 
worthy of saving it. Abraham had 
Lot in mind, and perhaps he 
thought that there were others as 
well. 

Following M albim the question was: 
If there are fifty people whose right¬ 
eousness is only relative — "Pyn Tin?, ,n 
midst of the city i.e., in comparison with 
the rest of the population — would they 
be prone to indiscriminate punishment 
by the Destroyer? {l1 

Thus, the phrase *r , yn -qUia, in the 
city, is not intended to describe their 
whereabouts because the same phrase 
occurs also in u. 26 where Sodom is 
specified as the place. Rather, it 
describes the righteous people, 

qualifying their righteouness as being 
only relative to the general wickedness 
of Sodom. Had they lived in other cities 
with a civilized citizenry, they would be 
considered worthless. This is similar to 
the description of Noah as □’nn p ,- ty 
vnma rpn, a righteous man, perfect in 
his generations [as the commentators 


1. Abraham knew very well that there were no truly righteous people in Sodom. If Lot was 
the greatest among them — and Abraham was painfully aware of Lot's shortcomings — how 
righteous could the others be? However, Abraham was also convinced that no matter how im¬ 
mersed Lot had become in the evil ways of Sodom, he could not have become deserving of 
destruction. 

Abraham thought that there must be others who were similar, people who submitted to 
wrongdoers as long as they were ascendant, but who could be saved. If Sodom were punished 
rather than destroyed, perhaps there were people who could take the lead in achieving repen¬ 
tance (Sefer HaParshios). 
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explain: only as compared to his own 
generations.] (HaKsav V'HaKabbalah) 

The Midrash thus notes that 
wherever the word D , i? r i¥, right¬ 
eous people, is used in connec¬ 
tion with Sodom it is spelled defec¬ 
tively [ = QpnY, i.e., without the se¬ 
cond yod] to indicate that their 
righteousness, too, was doubtful 
and defective. Abraham's request 
was that if even such inferior 
righteousness could be found in 
fifty people, all the towns should be 
saved in their merit (Kitov). 

... nipnb KwrrxVi noon cinh — 
Would You still stamp it out rather 
than [lit. and not] spare [lit. bear, 
i.e., forgive ] the place for the sake 
of the fifty righteous people within 
it? 

— And thereby spare the wicked 
for the sake of the righteous (Taz). 

On the meaning of Ktem see Ibn Caspi 
cited to 4:13: 'for one who forgives, 
'lifts up’ the transgression from the sin¬ 
ner and lightens his burden, figuratively 
"bearing it" for him.' 

According to Ibn Ezra [based ap¬ 
parently on PirJcei d'Rabbi Eliezer] 
Abraham's use of the word Dlpn, place, 
did not refer to the entire five-city area 
[as the other commentators explain] but 
specifically to Sodom where his nephew 
Lot resided. Hence, he interprets God's 
response in v. 26 that He would spare 
Sodom, as a reference only to Sodom, 
proper, rather as a collective name for 
the entire area. [But see Hirsch end of 
v. 26] 

Ramban [in the view shared by the 
majority of commentators except Rashi] 
comments that it is inconceivable that 
Abraham could have been concerned 
about anything less than all of the cities 
as one entity . [See comm, to v. 29 
s.v. ‘•bw.] 


On the meaning of Ntpn see Ibn Caspi 
cited to 4:13: 'for one who forgives, 'lifts up' 
the transgression from the sinner and 
lightens his burden, figuratively "bearing it" 
for him'. 

25. And should You maintain that 
the righteous cannot save the 
wicked, why, then, should You kill 
the righteous? [I.e., even if my 
prayer prevails upon you to spare 
the wicked for the sake of the 
righteous, surely you will at least 
spare the righteous. That they be 
spared is not a matter of special 
favor, for it is only justice that the 
presence of a significant number of 
righteous should be a reason for 
clemency (Divrei David)] (Rashi). 

nbbn — It would be sacrilege to 
You!, i.e., it is a profanation [pbin; 
from bln a secondary root of bbn, 
desecration, in the sense of foreign 
to Your nature (Midrash; Avodah 
Zarah 4a); or: far be it from You ] to 
do so. 

For if You did, people would say: 
This is what He busies himself with 
— He indiscriminately destroys the 
righteous along with the wicked; 
He did so to the generation of the 
Flood and to the generation of the 
Dispersion, and still He does not 
abandon His craft (Tanchuma; 
Rashi). 

Of course this was not the case, for Noah 
survived the Flood and the victims of the 
Dispersion were scattered, not massacred. 
Abraham's intention, however, was that 
God's Name would be desecrated if He were 
to kill the righteous and wicked alike. People 
would then say that many more people 
deserved to be saved from the Flood, but that 
God killed unjustly; Noah and his children 
were saved only in order to preserve the 
species. At the time of the Dispersion, people 
would say, all of the people in that particular 
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XVIII pie within it? 25 It would be sacrilege to You to do 
25 such a thing, to bring death upon the righteous along 


region were killed just as all the people of 
Sodom would be killed. The historic fact that 
no one was killed during the Dispersion 
would be denied by the skeptics (Sifsei 
Chachomim). 

The Tanchuma concludes: God 
replied, 'How do you say this? 
Come and I will let you review all 
the generations which I destroyed 
and show you that I did not exact 
full retribution from them! 

[The word n^bri has become a com¬ 
mon expression of repudiation, which 
in current idiom has the connotation of: 
God forbid /} 

Onkelos renders: |13K K^unp, 

'Your judgments are too true for You to 
do such a thing, to destroy the. just with 
the guilty.' [The etymology of his ren¬ 
dering is obscure but it is understood to 
be a reverential idiom in addressing the 
Deity.) 

I bn Ezra explains the term as essen¬ 
tially meaning 'it is inconceivable'; 
some connect it with b^bn, empty, hol¬ 
low' indicating that 'it would be empty; 
unworthy of You; beneath Your 
dignity' ... (Radak). 

HaKsav V'HaKabbalah suggests that, 
as the commentators explain it, the 
word seems less than respectful for 
Abraham to use in addressing God. 
Also if the word means it is a profana¬ 
tion for You, then the following verb 
should have been nltojrb, to do, not 
nlu/jn? from doing. He therefore sug¬ 
gests that the term is to be interpreted as 
an expression of tarry, delay. This is the 
sense of the verb in I Sam. 10:8: Seven 
days shall you tarry [bnln]; ibid 13:8: 
and he tarried [bnln] seven days; Num. 
30:3 as interpreted by Rashbam: he 
shall not delay [bn?] his word ... [See 
also 8:10 bnn — he waited; i.e., 
restrained himself). Therefore in our 
verse the word would have a more 
respectful connotation if defined as a 
petition: t)b nbbri, may there be a sup- 
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press ion by You [i.e., suppress 
Yourself] nu/yn from doing such a 
thing. 

njn “mg nwyn — To do [lit. 'from 
doing'] such a thing. 

The Torah does not say nin *i:n, 
this thing, but niii “013, such a 
thing, the implication being: do 
neither this nor anything like it — 
even of a lesser nature (Midrash; 
Rashi). 

[For example, were God to deter¬ 
mine that the Sodomites deserved 
not total annihilation but punish¬ 
ment (see comm, end of v. 21), these 
words would imply that God should 
not even afflict the righteous along 
with the wicked. Each person has 
his own measure of guilt and should 
be punished only commensurate 
with his own wickedness (Divrei 
David).] 

Abraham pleaded with God: You 
made an oath to Noah not to bring a 
bran, deluge, upon the earth: Would 
You then evade the oath by bringing a 
deluge of fire instead of a deluge of 
water [see comm, to bran in 6:17.) Then 
you will not have kept your oath! [This 
is the implication of 'it would be 
sacrilege to You to do such a thing' — 
even something not technically covered 
by Your oath (Maharzu).] 

[The answer to this argument may be 
derived from Tosefta Taanis 2: We may 
be assured that God will never again 
bring a deluge of water (see 9:11), but 
His oath does not prevent Him from 
bringing a deluge of fire. Also His oath 
prevented him from bringing a deluge 
to destroy "itera ba, all living things, but 
it does not prevent Him from bringing a 
deluge to destroy individuals who are 
sinful.) 

'How could I make such an all- 
encompassing oath?' says God. 'It 
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would free people from fear of punish¬ 
ment and they would sin with im¬ 
punity!' (Alshich). 

yyt~)3 P ir iy3 rpni — Letting the 
righteous and wicked fare alike [lit. 
'and it would he like the righteous 
as the wicked']. 

And if the two are treated alike, 
people will say. It is vain to serve 
Cod (Ramban v. 23). 

And if this comes about, Free 
Will and service of God will cease, 
and heresy will flourish in the world 
(R' Bachya). 

For although the righteous will 
undoubtedly receive their due 
reward in the Spiritual World, 
nevertheless their punishment will 
have an adverse effect in This 
World (Da'as Sofrim). 

Radak explains that the successive use of 
the prefix 3 is an abbreviated idiomatic form 
of mutual comparison, such as nin?D ^100 
You are as Pharaoh [44:1B]; ]rtD3 Dy3 mm. 
as it shall be with the people, so shall it be 
with the priest [Isaiah 24:2], As Ibn Ezra ex¬ 
plains, it expresses complete similarity. See 
comm, to 13:10 onm ynto 77 ]ao. 

■]b nbbn — It would be sacrilege to 
You! 

In the World to Come (Rashi). 

[The commentators struggle with the 
meaning of Rashi ’s comment here, and many 
strained solutions are suggested]: 

Mizrachi admits that the meaning of 
Rashi's comment eludes him but he suggests 
that this comment is possibly based upon the 
Midrash: 'Chalilah is written twice in the 
verse, implying: It would profane the Divine 
Name, it would desecrate the Divine Name' 
[i.e. the repetition emphasizing the degree of 
desecration.] Since profanation of Heaven's 
Name is such a serious transgresssion, one 
achieves atonement only after death in the 


World to Come. It is to this that Rashi al¬ 
ludes here. 

Justice in an indivisible concept. If in¬ 
justice is done in This world, its effects ex¬ 
tend even to the World to Come (Gur 
Ary eh). 

[An explanation which seems to reconcile 
the difficulties is that the source for Rashi's 
comment is Tanchuma Y ashan (which unlike 
the regular Tanchuma was not available until 
it was rediscovered in the last century by 5. 
Buber). 'The phrase T]b nbbn is repeated 
twice in this verse, because Abraham indi¬ 
cated thereby: ft would be sacrilege to You — 
not to forgive any creature neither in This 
World nor in the next.' It is apparently upon 
this Mid rash that Rashi based his comment, 
the second nbbn referring to the World to 
Come.] 

[On the dual use of the expres¬ 
sion Tib nbbn in this verse — one for 

I : t ■ t 

the Attribute of Justice, and one for 
Mercy — see also Ramban's in¬ 
terpretation of this verse cited 
above to v. 23, s.v. nspn 

Or, as Cur Aryeh suggests: one 
nb’bn refers to the deliterious effect 

T T 

of God's action on the current 
generation [nin ably] and the other 
on future generations [K3H ably] 
who would find it incomprehensible 
that God should treat the righteous 
and the wicked equally. 

ntoin xb vnxn'ba DS'tt/n — 
Shall the Judge of all the earth not 
do justice? 

[Following Rashi who explains 
that the chataf-patach under the n 
identifies it as an interrogative par¬ 
ticiple] : 

As Ibn Ezra renders: How is it 
feasible that the Judge of all the 
earth would not act justly? 

If it is the duty of a human judge 
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XVIII with the wicked; letting the righteous and wicked 
26 f are alike. ^ would be sacrilege to You! Shall the 

Judge of all the earth not do justice? 

26 And HASHEM said, If I find in Sodom fifty 


to acquit the righteous, how much 
more is to be expected of God, the 
Judge of all the earth? (Imrei 
Shefer). 

Abraham pleaded: In the case of 
an earthly judge a decision may be 
appealed, from the commander to 
the prefect and then to the gover¬ 
nor. Will You not act justly simply 
because no one can appeal Your 
decision? (Midrash). 

How can You merely deliver a 
verdict against people and not 
scrutinize each one individually? If 
you allow unmitigated justice to 
prevail. Your Name will be 
profaned by the unbelievers who 
will accuse You of murdering the 
innocent. They will claim that 
There is neither judge nor justice in 
this world! Shall the Judge of the 
World not act justly? (Akeidas 
Yitzchak). 

If you desire the world to endure 
You cannot let unmitigated justice 
prevail, and if You do demand un¬ 
mitigated justice, then there can be 
no world. Yet You hold the cord by 
both ends and desire both the con¬ 
tinued existence of the world and 
unmitigated justice! Unless You 
forego a little, the world cannot en¬ 
dure! God answered him: You have 
loved righteousness [P$. 45:8]: you 
have loved to justify My creatures, 
and hated wickedness: by refusing 
to condemn them. Therefore 
HASHEM Y our Cod has anointed 
you with the oil of gladness above 
your fellows. What does 'above 
your fellows' mean? — From Noah 


to you there were ten generations, 
and out of them I spoke to none but 
you (Midrash). 

Sforno interprets this as an ap¬ 
peal that God not exercise judge¬ 
ment strictly. For if He is to act as a 
judge who follows the majority, 
then there will never be hope for an 
outnumbered tzaddik. Since most 
people are not righteous, the result 
will be that all righteous people will 
go down together with the wicked. 

Following Malbim: You are the 
Judge over the entire earth and You 
must therefore scrutinize the 
righteous men of Sodom in com¬ 
parison with their wicked contem¬ 
poraries. It is not proper for them to 
be swept away by the general 
destruction seeing that within their 
own milieu they are considered 
righteous. 

26. Dioa Nynx'DK — If I find in 
Sodom, — through My angelic 
emissaries whom I have sent there 
[to test them] (Sforno). 

Sodom was the capital and most 
important city of the district. [Com¬ 
pare the expression Sodom and her 
suburbs (lit. daughters) Ezekiel 
16:46 (Sforno)] Therefore, 
although there were four more 
cities, they were subordinate to it 
(Rashi). 

Ten people are the minimum which 
comprise an ITiy, community. Hence 
Rashi understands the number fifty to 
represent five groups of ten in whose 
merit the corresponding cities would be 
saved. [From God's answer it is ap¬ 
parent that only if all the fifty resided in 
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Sodom — most important and debased 
of all the cities, and presumably the city 
from whence originated all the evil 
practices of the satellite cites — would 
each group of ten save not only a cor¬ 
responding city but the entire area as 
well. It would not have sufficed, judg¬ 
ing from the wording of this verse, for 
these fifty to be divided in groups of ten 
among the various cities.] 

According to lbn Ezra [see v. 24] 
Sodom itself is meant, that being the 
area of Abraham's prime concern 
because Lot lived there. 

Dp , i2f Q’tt/nn — Fifty righteous peo¬ 
ple, who protest against the wicked 
of the city (Sforno). 

[See on v. 24]. 

"pyn — In the midst of the city. 

[It has already been noted that 
this phrase is not intended to de¬ 
scribe the location of the righteous 
people, for the verse has already 
specified Sodom. Rather, it modi¬ 
fies the righteous men, i.e., they are 
righteous only in the midst of the 
city, in comparison with the de¬ 
praved populace. See comm, to v. 
24] 

nlpjpn bnb ’•nKttni — Then l 
would [lit. 'and I will'] spare [lit. 
'bear; forgive'] the entire place [i.e., 
all of the cities (Rashi) and not only 
the righteous people (Sforno)] on 
their account. 

God thus answered that He 
would go even beyond what 
Abraham requested: 'If fifty 
righteous people were found in 
Sodom, I will not only forgive the 


sins of the other four cities ... I will 
even spare the entire place — even 
the surrounding villages — for their 
sake' (Radak; comp. Me'am Loez). 

Since there is a full quota of 
righteous people, the forgiveness 
would be absolute; I would not even 
subject them to punishment. (Da'as 
Zekeinim see footnote). 

Not only in the merit of these 
righteous ones, butoninya, through 
them — because of the very ex¬ 
istence of these righteous ones and 
the fact that they are tolerated, the 
whole city deserves forgiveness. 
The tolerance of these righteous 
people by the rest of the populace 
would itself be a proof that the 
degeneration had not yet reached 
the lowest possible depth (Hirsch). 

Hirsch notes also that the word 
Dlpn, place, is used for an entire dis¬ 
trict [Numb. 32:1] and even for an 
entire country [ibid. 10:29; 14:40]. 
[But cf. lbn Ezra to v. 24.] 

27. [God acquiesces to Abraham's 
petition. Abraham realizes, however 
that his first request would be un¬ 
availing because fifty righteous 
men would not be found in Sodom. 
But, encouraged by his success, he 
petitions further and begs God's in¬ 
dulgence]: 

-laib 'nSKln Krnan — 

▼ “I -■ " I ■ ! - t - 

Behold, now, / desired [or: have 
begun; undertaken or been granted 
indulgence] to speak to My Lord. 

Although I am unworthy, my in¬ 
tention is not to dispute You, but 
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XVIII righteous people in the midst of the city, then l would 
27-28 spare the entire place on their account. 

27 Abraham answered and said, ' Behold, now, I 
desired to speak to my Lord although I am but dust 
and ashes. 28 What if the fifty righteous people 


merely to resolve my personal ques¬ 
tions regarding Divine Justice and 
to fathom Your methods (Sforno; 
Radak). 

[The root of is bio. The 

translation desired [i.e., been 
granted the indulgence to desire 
(Midrashei HaTorah)] follows 
Rashi, Ibn Ezra Radak ['desire to 
speak further'] and Ralbag. Rashi 

cites Exod. 2:21 ntt/n bKl’i which he 

■ ■ 

renders [along with Onkelos "*n^n] : 
And Moses desired. See also Joshua 
7:7; Judges 19:6. 

Ibn Ezra, in supporting this 
translation, differentiates it from 
the word '»nlb , »nn, l have begun. 

In our verse, however, Onkelos renders 
mbKln = vvntp, I have begun, undertaken, 
which is the way Rashi translates TVl/n b’Kln 
in Deut. 1:5: Moses began. There, strangely, 
Rashi cites our verse in support of that 
translation — an apparent conflict with his 
own interpretation here! The same is true of 
Ibn Ezra who also renders b’Kln Moses 
began, in discrepancy with his interpretation 
here. 

Mizrachi and Terumas Hadeshen point 
out that in most early editions of Rashi, his 
explanation is attached not to "TlbiOn of ouV 
verse, but v. 31, where the word appears a se¬ 
cond time. Thus, it is possible that since 
Rashi is silent on this verse and offers his 
comment only later, that even Rashi agrees 
that the translation here is I have begun. The 
second time the word appears, however, in v. 
31, when that translation would not fit the 
context, Rashi offers the translation / have 
desired; I have become determined, or I 
desire to speak further [see below.] 

According to Rau Saadiah Gaon, the 
translation is: / have prolonged my dis¬ 
course, while Ibn Janach explains it as / 
have diligently persevered in presuming 
to address You. 
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HaRechasim leBik'ah suggests that 
the word means / am determined, 
which, as HaKsav V'HaKaballah ex¬ 
plains, is what Rashi means by his in¬ 
terpretation of 'desired': He refers to the 
highest motivation which inspires 
someone to an undertaking. As Hirsch 
comments [in Exod. 2:21] the vero bio 
refers to the first decision to undertake a 
course of action; the resolution. Hence 
b'Kln means to cause a decision to 
mature; to set about doing something; 
to take upon oneself. 

Another connotation of the word, when it 
appears in niphal passive form [clearly not 
the case in our verse!] is foolishness, 
thoughtlessness, as e.g. Num. 12:11: 10 $, 
ubxlj we have acted foolishly; the passive 
form indicating frustrated hindrance: sins 
which we have committed without previous 
consideration or real intention. 

[Synthesizing, then, the various ver¬ 
sions, the intent of Abraham's expres¬ 
sion of humility is: 

'Although unworthy ... 

— I desired to address You; 

— I desire to address You further; 

— 1 have been granted the indulgence to 
address You; 

— I have taken it upon myself to ad¬ 
dress You; 

— I have begun to address You; 

— I have prolonged my discourse with 
you; 

— I was diligent in presuming to ad¬ 
dress You; 

— I was inspired to address You.'] 

“13K1 isy ’D3K1 — Although [lit. 
■and'] l am [but] dust and ashes. 

— That is, I would long ago have 
been reduced to dust by the kings 
[Ch. 14] and to ashes by [the fur¬ 
naces of] Nimrod [see 11:28] had it 
not been for Your mercy (Rashi). 
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[The sense of the verse, then, follow¬ 
ing Rashi is: Behold, now, I desired to 
speak with You because (the 
prepositional prefix l, lit. 'and') I have 
known from personal experience how, 
were it not for Your mercies, I would 
have been by now but dust and ashes; 
or: I have desired, [i.e., been motivated] 
to address You, although 1 am but 
human and I would have been reduced 
to dust and ashes, but for Your compas¬ 
sion; or possibly: ... and what have I to 
lose? I am but human and my life is 
precarious in any event; any mishap in 
life could reduce me to dust and ashes!] 

Following Sforno : 'And as such 
[i.e., being but human] I have still 
not been able to fathom the implica¬ 
tions of Your response/ 

Alshich interprets the sentence as 
an expression of the deepest 
humility, prefatory to the 
forthcoming petition: Here, I wish 
— i.e., presume — to speak further 
with HASHEM, Creator of the 
Universe — yet I am but dust and 
ashes — a self deprecating 
metaphoric expression for the un- 
worthiest of creatures. 

Dust is the lowliest of matter, 
trampled by everyone; ashes are its 
most useless remnant (Akeidas 
Yitzchak). 

Abraham stressed his un- 
worthiness in this way to dispel any 
possible notion that he considered 
himself worthy and righteous 
enough in God's eyes to pray on 
another's behalf. He therefore 
stressed that he felt compelled to 


present his pleas to God in spite of 
his unworthiness (Minchah 
Belulah)^ 

God said to Israel: I delight in you, 
because even as I confer greatness upon you, 
you humble yourselves before Me. I confer¬ 
red greatness upon Abraham, and he said / 
am but dust and ashes. Upon Moses and 
Aaron and they declared [Eiod. 16:8]: Yet 
what are we? Upon David and he declared 
(Ps. 22:7] But l am but a worm, and no man 
(Chullin 89a). 

Cf. also Sotah 17a: In reward for 
Abraham's saying 7 am dust and ashes' his 
children were rewarded with two command¬ 
ments: The ashes of the nnnK rno, Red 
Heifer [which purify the unclean] and the 
dust [of the ordeal of] the nyio, suspected 
woman [which helps to restore the con¬ 
fidence of a husband in his wife, or punishes 
immorality.] 

28 . Dpnyn □’•won ]m?p? ’bi* 
Httton — What if the fifty righteous 
people should lack five? 

[Leaving, according to Rashi, a 
representative group of nine for 
each of the five cities (see below)]. 

According to the Midrash [as explained by 
Maharzu ] Abraham's question literally 
means: What if there would be locking the 
[entire] fifty righteous [and there would be 
no more than] five? Abraham's expressed in¬ 
tention being: Would You destroy nyfnnn 
despite the five the entire city? God therefore 
told him following the Midrash: 'Revert to 
the beginning', i.e., to a number closer to 
your first and count down more gradually — 
it is too great a jump [as five are too few a 
number to save the cities (Rashi to 
Midrash)]! God made this clear to him by His 
specifically worded response which com¬ 
pletely clarified the ambiguity: / will not 
destroy if I find there /orfy-/ii»e — [not the 
five you suggest (Radak)]. Abraham 


1 . 'Every Jew must possess two standards' — said the Kotzker. 'On one hand he must think of 
himself as being but dust and ashes: on the other he must declare, "For me was the world 
created!" ' 
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XVIII should lack five? Would You destroy the entire city 
29 because of the five?' And He said, 7 will not destroy 

if / find there forty-five.' 

29 He further continued to speak to Him and he 


therefore worded his following petitions 
more carefully, gradually lowering the figure 
to forty, thirty, twenty and then, finally, ten. 

[See Ibn Ezra's interpretation on reduction 
cited in footnote to v. 29,] 

-pyn^STiK rpnu/nn — 

Would You destroy the entire city 
because of the five? 

That is, because of the five that 
would be lacking from the total of 
fifty? (Ibn Ezra) 

— There would still be nine for 
each city, and You, O righteous 
One of the Universe, could be ad¬ 
ded to the, total making the re¬ 
quired ten for each! (Midrash; 
Kashi) 

Kli Yakar offers a different ex¬ 
planation for the salvation despite 
the missing five. He comments that 
if forty-five were still present, they 
would suffice provided there had at 
one time been another five 
righteous people who had since 
departed from the city. This ex¬ 
planation would account for the 
fact that, wherever complete sets of 
ten are found, the word maya, on 
account of, is used i.e. each set of 
ten, on its own, is sufficient to save 
a city. In the case of forty-five — 
constituting sets of nine — however, 
salvation could not come about on 
their account alone. 

[Abarbanel and some others sug¬ 
gest that Abraham pleaded that his 
own merit be counted along with 
that of the lesser number in order to 
effect a redemption. (See Sechel 
Tov and Targum Yonasan cited 
below beginning next verse).] 


□u/ KynK'DK rpntt/K kS 
n«/nm D’yanK — And He said, 7 
will not destroy if / find there forty- 
five.' 

I.e., I will not destroy it, but I will 
exact punishment (Da'as Zekeinim; 
see footnote to next verse.) 

Note that throughout this 
dialogue, God assured him that He 
would not destroy the city if that 
number were found there. He did 
not tell him, however, that the 
number of righteous would not be 
found there, for their trial had not 
yet been completed [see on v. 21 I 
will descend and see.] (Kamban). 

Note also, that here God did not 
specify that the righteous had to be 
T»yn ^ina, within the city, i.e., in¬ 
fluential and prominent in public 
life [see comm, to “pyn in v. 
26.) God thus indicated that He 
would not measure righteousness 
by this criteria, and moreover, as 
Abraham requested, He would not 
destroy even if there were five lack¬ 
ing (Kli Chemdah). 

*29. vSk naib "rty — He 

t '■ ■■ ■ : I v 

[Abraham] further continued to 
speak to Him. 

Since Abraham was encouraged 
by God to continue his supplication 
[see beginning of previous verse] 
Abraham seized the opportunity 
and pleaded further. 

The Midrash further compares 
this to a water-clock [used in courts 
of justice for measuring the time 
given for argument]: As long as it 
contains water, the defending 
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counsel may plead; when the water 
runs out the defense must halt. Yet 
sometimes the judge wishes him to 
plead further, in which case he 
would order more water to be added 
to it. 

Here, too, God indicated to him 
in each instance that he might plead 
further, but at a gradual rate. God 
figuratively 'added water to the 
water clock', and Abraham pleaded 
further while reverently begging 
His indulgence before each new re¬ 
quest (Mattanos Kehunah; Racial; 
Y afeh Toar). 

tryanK nw ’biK — What if 

forty would be found there? 

Then only four of the cities 
would be saved. He similarly 
pleaded in the following verses that 
thirty should save three of them; or 
twenty save two of them; or ten 
save one of them (Rashi). 

Why then, once the principle of 
fifty saving five cities, was con¬ 
ceded by God, was it necessary for 
Abraham to continue beseeching 
God? Once God agreed to the prin¬ 
ciple of saving a city for the sake of 
ten righteous people, it would be 
understood that if there were forty 
or thirty He would save the cor¬ 
responding four or three cities 
without further supplication! — 
Perhaps Abraham thought that a 
larger group would effect a propor¬ 
tionately greater salvation than a 
smaller group. The smaller the 
group the less merits it had. 
Therefore Abraham felt compelled 
to plead separately for each, and 
God graciously demonstrated that 


the principle would prevail 
regardless of the size of the group 
[with differences, however; see 
footnote .] Regarding the matter of 
God's willingness to include 
Himself in the number of righteous, 
however, once God consented to as¬ 
sociate with five groups of nine and 
spare the cities if there were forty- 
five, there was no further need for 
Abraham to allude to this concept 
again and ask for thirty-six, 
twenty-seven, etc., for surely if He 
consented to associate with a larger 
group God would certainly as¬ 
sociate, in His righteousness, with a 
smaller group and save as many of 
the cities as possible (Ramban; Tut; 
R'Bachya). 

Ramban, in interpreting the sim¬ 
ple meaning of the verses however, 
disagrees with Rashi and suggests 
that when Abraham decreased the 
number throughout his beseeching, 
he was still pleading for all five 
cities, "And I do not know what 
prompted the Rabbi [i.e., Rashi ] to 
say what he did." 

[What, indeed, inspired Rashi's 
interpretation?] — 

Kessef Mezukak defends Rashi 
by noting that his is the most 
plausible explanation of why 
Abraham reduced the number first 
by five, to forty-five, [i.e., nine in 
association with God for each city], 
and then by tens [thirty for three 
cities, twenty for two, etc.]w 

Cf. Midrash Sechel Tov [based 
on Targum Y onasan]: 

The forty will atone for four of 
the cities. Since Zoar has been only 
recently populated [see Shabbos 
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29 


said, 'What if forty would he found there?' And He 
said, 7 will not act on account of the forty.' 


10b; cf. comm, to 19:20] and has 
less iniquities, forgive her for the 
sake of Your compassion. And God 
agreed. 

Ibn Ezra holds, however, that when 
Abraham's first two requests were 
granted, he became encouraged and 
realized that the reduction of fifty to 
forty in both steps came to a fifth; he 
thenceforth pleaded for a greater reduc¬ 
tion: forty to thirty = a quarter; then 
even greater: thirty to twenty = a third; 


then a full half: twenty to ten. Further 
he did not plead.] 

k * 7 — l w Hl 

not act [lit. , do r ] on account of the 
forty. 

I.e., since the number 'forty' 
represents four 'complete' groups 
of ten, I will do nothing to the 
respective cities — not even subject 
them to punishment (Da'as 
Zekeinim ; see footnote). 


1. Rashi's interpretation that Abraham's requests involved the corresponding 
number of cities is further enhanced by the wording of the verses themselves: 

In connection with the fifty righteous, God answers nninys olpnn bsb mKtyy) / 
would spare [lit. forgive] the entire place on their account. In response to 
Abraham's pleas for the forty-five, twenty, and ten God answers Kb, I will 

not destroy; while in connection with the forty and thirty, He says ntyjfK Kb, I will 
not do. 

Da'as Zekeinim discusses this at length, and explains that God responded that if 
there were fifty he would totally forgive the entire area because fifty represented a 
'complete number' of ten for each of the five cities. Furthermore, God's response 
indicates that the forgiveness would be absolute — they would not even be subject 
to punishment. 

The number forty-five, as Rashi explains, represented five groups of nine — one 
for each city. God Himself would then join with each group thereby making the re¬ 
quired ten. God consented and said mnti/K Kb, / will not destroy — i.e., I will not ut¬ 
terly destroy them. However I will punish them [to effect betterment (Hirsch)] since 
there is not a 'complete number' for each city without My joining them. 

The forty and thirty represented 'complete numbers' corresponding to four and 
three cities respectively, and as such they represented the majority of the five cities. 
Accordingly God used the expression rnyyK Kb, I will not act — i.e., I will do 
nothing — neither to destroy nor to punish — since the number is 'complete' and the 
affected cities represent the majority [and also, perhaps because they constitute suf¬ 
ficient moral elements amongst the masses so that a betterment from within is not 
impossible (Hirsch). As Rashi says, these numbers of righteous would affect salva¬ 
tion for only three or four of the cities.] 

Regarding twenty and ten, however, although these righteous people represented 
'complete' numbers for their respective cities, nevertheless they represented only a 
minority of the total five. Therefore, God again used the termn^nt^K Kb, l will not 
utterly destroy, but I will exact punishment. [The implication is that despite the fact 
that there are righteous people in sufficient numbers to save one or two of the cities, 
they cannot be spared retribution because the spared cities are but a minority of the 
total Sodomite complex.] 

[The conclusion is that Rashi pursued his interpretation of corresponding groups 
of ten righteous people for individual cities because it most closely follows the 
literal sense of the dialogue between Abraham and God.] 
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30. Undeterred, Abraham begs 
God's indulgence for yet a further 
request: 

mznto 'ohKb im wSk — Let not 

?-■■!■ T “I “ “ ' T — 

my Lord be annoyed and / 
speak . 

[The translation annoyed for in’, 
follows Rashi to Num. 16:15. See 
comm, above to 4:5 pi?b inn, this 
annoyed Cain.] 

n'vtby otf ’Sik — What if 

thirty would be found there? 

— Then let three cities be saved 
(Rashi to previous verse). 

Following Sechel Tov [Targum 
Y onasan]: 

Ten each for Sodom, Amorrah, 
and Admah. Forgive Zeboiim out of 
mercy, and grant Zoar to me, whose 
merit is small, because of my in¬ 
tercession. And God agreed. 

rnpyi< kS - / will not act [lit. do.] 
[See previous verse and footnote 
there.] 

31. ’nSKln — / desired [see comm. 
to u. 27.] 

Dn'u/y — Twenty. 

Enough to save two of the cities 
( Rashi to v. 29). 


Following Sechel Tov [Targum 
Y onasan]: 

One 'congregation' each for 
Sodom and Amorrah. You have 
agreed to spare Zeboiim in Your 
mercy, and Zoar because of my in¬ 
tercession. This leaves only Admah. 
Grant it Your clemency since it is 
but a minority against the others. 
And God agreed. 

nnleryn inya rvmtfK kS — / will 

■ ■ p ■ ■ 

not destroy on account of the 
twenty. 

— But I will subject them to 
punishment because they represent 
only a minority of the five cities 
(Da'as Zekeinim ; see footnote to v. 
29). 

32. ['God loves to hear the prayers 
of the righteous'] ... 

□ysn rngiK] — And / will speak 
but this once. 

[Abraham apparently knew that 
the following would have to be his 
final request; below ten he could 
not ask (see next verse).] 

nitylf — Ten. 

One rny, assembly. Sufficient to 
save one of the cities (Rashi to v. 
29). 
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XVIII 30 And he said, 'Let not my Lord be annoyed and I 
30-32 speak: What if thirty would be found there?' 

And He said, 7 will not act if l find there thirty.' 

31 So he said, 'Behold, now, / desired to speak to 
my Lord: What if twenty would be found there?' 
And He said, 7 will not destroy on account of the 
twenty.' 

32 So he said, 'Let not my Lord be annoyed and / 
will speak but this once: What if ten would be found 
there?' And He said, 7 will not destroy on account of 
the ten.' 


Following Targum Y onasan: 

'Perhaps ten may be found there. 
They and I will pray for mercy 
upon all the land, and You will 
forgive them. And God agreed.' 

As the Midrash notes: Why ten? 
— So that there might be sufficient 
for an assembly [= quorum] of 
righteous men to pray on behalf of 
all of them. 

Rashi explains that Abraham did 
not ask about less than ten because 
he reasoned: There were eight 
righteous people — Noah, his three 
sons and their wives — yet they 
could not save their generation 
(Midrash); and regarding nine in 
association with God, he had 
already inquired [i.e., God already * 
conceded to Abraham when He 
agreed to spare the forty-five (v. 28) 
that He would spare the cities by as¬ 
sociating Himself with the various 
groups of nine, thus bringing the 
total of each to ten. Therefore there 
was no need for Abraham to repeat 
the request now (Mizrachi ; Cur 
Aryeh).] But, Rashi observes, He 
did not find find [i.e., Rashi con¬ 
cludes with this observation, for, in 
retrospect, since God did not spare 


them, obviously there were not even 
nine righteous (Sifsei Chachomim).] 

Others suggest that Abraham did 
not consider it necessary to ask for 
less than ten: He thought that Lot 
and his wife along with his four 
daughters and four sons-in-law, 
totaling ten, would be sufficiently 
worthy to save the town (Da’as 
Zekeinim). But he was mistaken in 
thinking them righteous (Mattanos 
Kehunah). 

According lo Radak's lone interpretation 
however, Abraham did not specify Lot in his 
ptayers (although Lot was primary in his 
mind] because he thought that if the area 
were to be destroyed, the Lot would be con¬ 
sumed along with the rest of the populace, 
since he had chosen to dwell in Sodom and 
remain with them. Additionally, Abraham 
was unsure whether Lot was innocent or 
whether he had learned from their ways. (But 
cf. footnote to v. 24.] 

rntyjtn niajfj rpnu/x xb — / will not 
destroy on account of the ten. 

Hence our Sages said: If a place 
contains ten righteous people, then 
the place is saved on their account 
(Pirkei d' Rabbi Eliezer). 

/ will not destroy — but I will 
subject them to punishment because 
they are such a small minority 
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(Da'as Zekeinim; see footnote to t>. 
29). 

/ u>i// not destroy because of the 
ten but it is revealed and known to 
Me that there are not more than a 
third of a 'congregation' [of 
righteous] there: Lot and his two 
betrothed daughters. These are so 
few as to be inconsequential (Sechel 
Tov). 

33. Sn na-tb nba iu/to 'n ib’i 

v : t - v "i - l v — 

Drt"DK — [And] HASHEM departed 
[lit. 'went'] when He had finished 
speaking to Abraham. 

— As soon as the advocate 
[Abraham] became silent [i.e., had 
nothing more to say], the Judge 
departed (Rashi). 

And conversely: As long as the 
Judge indicates that he is willing to 
listen the advocate pleads, but when 
the Judge rises, he becomes silent. 
So it was when HASHEM departed 
(Midrash). 

Because HASHEM did not wish 
Abraham to intercede further, the 
Holy Presence and Spirit of 
Prophecy departed from him as 
soon as Abraham finished his last 
plea. Abraham understood that it 
was God's will that he pray no 
further (Ha'amek Davar). 


Inpnb 3^ onn3Ki — And Abraham 
returned to his place. 

That is, Hebron (Ibn Ezra). 

The Judge departed and the ad¬ 
vocate did likewise. The accuser, 
however, continued his accusation, 
as a result of which 'the two angels 
came to Sodom' [next verse] to 
destroy it (Rashi). 

His place may also mean 'his 
characteristic', i.e., his usual hospitality, 
for Abraham's 'place' was the constant 
preoccupation with helping others. As 
an alternate interpretation, 'his place' 
may be rendered as 'his realm.' A 
person's realm or place is the sum of his 
talents, feelings, strengths, and limita¬ 
tions. During God's revelation to him, 
Abraham ceased to be a physical being, 
rising to a level of prophetic spirituality. 
With the departure of the Shechinah, 
Abraham returned to his physical realm 
(R' Bachya). 

Abraham could have been expected 
to be distraught. He had prayed and 
won God's pledge to spare a wicked 
population for the sake of only ten peo¬ 
ple, only to discover that all of his 
prayers had been in vain because there 
was no semblance of righteousness in 
any of the five cities. Nevertheless, 
Abraham returned to his place. He did 
not grieve over his failure for he had 
full faith that whatever God did was 
merciful and just (Mei HaShiloach). 


XIX 

1. D^Kbon ’O# 1K3' T 1 — The two other — Raphael, who had healed 
angels came. ll] Abraham (see comm. 18:2) — to 

One to destroy Sodom and the save Lot. The third angel who had 
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33 And HASHEM departed when He had finished 
speaking to Abraham, and Abraham returned to his 
place. 

1 The two angels came to Sodom in the evening 


made the announcement to Sarah 
had departed after concluding his 
mission (Rashi). 

Rashi notes additionally that here 
they are referred to as angels while 
previously [18:2] they are referred 
to as menl — When the Divine 
Presence was with them [as It was 
during their visit to Abraham] they 
were described as men [i.e., in rela¬ 
tion to God's Presence their 
superior status as angels faded to 
insignificance and, relatively, they 
were like mere mortals. But now 
that the Divine Presence had 
ascended, they resumed their full 
status as angels.] Alternatively, in 
connection with Abraham to whom 
visiting angels were no novelty, 
they were referred to simply as 
men ; but Lot was overawed by their 
presence in his house, and the 
Torah therefore calls them angels 
(Rashi; Gur Ary eh). 

Despite the above-noted reference to 


them as 'angels', it is clear that they ap¬ 
peared to Lot also as men, as evidenced 
by the fact that he, too, made a feast for 
them [u. 3]. The Torah's differentiation 
between the cases of Abraham and Lot 
applies only to the third-person nar¬ 
rative. Both to Abraham and Lot, 
however, they appeared as men as 
further evidenced by the fact that the 
Sodomites referred to them as such [u. 
5]. Regarding the view of Rav Levi in 
the Midrash who [apparently interprets 
the verses literally when he] comments: 
'To Abraham whose religious strength 
was great, they actually appeared as 
men [because he was as familiar with 
angels as with men]; but to Lot they ap¬ 
peared as angels because his strength 
was feeble [hence he was overawed by 
them]' — I fail to understand how Rav 
Levi will justify Lot's feeding them and 
the Sodomite's reaction (Mizrachi). 

Y afeh To'ar answers the latter by 
reiterating that the Torah refers to them 
here as angels in its narrative to record 
the actual facts of the matter, [lit. 'the 
truth of the thing']. Rav Levi in the 


1. There is a surface similarity between the behavior of the Sodomites in regard to 
Lot's visitors, and that of the Benjaminites in the notorious episode of the 

Concubine of Gibeah (fudges 19). 

Ramban in u. 0 gives a lengthy dissertation to point out the basic differences: 

In Sodom, cruelty to visitors was an established policy with the Sanction of law 
and custom . Its purpose was to avoid sharing the largesse of Sodom's lush 
prosperity with the needy [see Overview]. 

Gibeah had no such law, its populace tended to be ungenerous and inhospitable, 
but there was no sanctioned institutionalized policy to achieve exclusion of out¬ 
siders. The perpetrators of the atrocity in Gibeah were a powerful hoodlum ele¬ 
ment; whereas in Sodom the entire population came to torment the visitors. The 
Gibeanites did not commit a capital crime and there was no intention to kill the con¬ 
cubine who had previously committed adultery. The entire nation of Israel by rising 
up in war against the sinful city, demonstrated conclusively that the atrocity was an 
unprecedented aberration, while in Sodom there had never been a protest against 
the prevailing behavior. 
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Midrash does not suggest that Lot ac¬ 
tually perceived them as angels, rather 
they are described as □■’CNbn in the 
sense of Godly, distinguished emissaries 
who deserved his utmost hospitality. 
[Therefore Rav Levi's comment should 
be understood as implying that because 
such distinguished visitors were not un¬ 
usual to Abraham, the Torah describes 
them simply as 'men'; because they 
were unique to Lot, their true status is 
recorded.] 

Y afeh To'ar continues that Abraham 
was so righteous that he was superior to 
these angels — especially because he was 
human and subject to temptations 
which he controlled — unlike the angels 
who have no Evil Inclination. The 
Torah thus alluded that compared to 
him, they were like men. 

nnno — To Sodom . 

t_: 

The Midrash notes a grammatical 
rule: When a word requires the 
prepositional prefix lamed [b = to 
... ], the prepositional suffix n, heh 
may be substituted. For example 
naip, to Sodom [instead of tnpb]; 
rrryU/, to Seir [instead of "pyto/b 
(33:16); nn-nyp, to Egypt [insteac 
of onypb] (12:10); nnn, to Charan 
[instead of (28:16). 

31V3 — In the evening. 

It certainly did not take the 
angels so long to travel from 
Hebron to Sodom! [According to 
the Midrash they left Abraham in 
the mid-afternoon, and since angels 
move with 'the swiftness of light¬ 
ning' what took so long from the 
time they left Abraham until they 
entered the city?] But they were 
angels of Mercy and so they waited 
[until Abraham finished his 
pleading) on the chance that 
Abraham would succeed in his in¬ 


tercession for the place. When they 
saw that he did not succeed, they 
entered the city to perform their 
mission (Midrash; Rashi). 

[Note in this context, that according to 
Ralbag in 18:21 these angels were sent to the 
Sodomites in the guise of men to test how the 
Sodomites will treat them — thus indicating 
that their doom was not yet finally sealed and 
they were given this final opportunity to re¬ 
pent. (See also Midrash cited to v. 5 and 
Rashi to v. 12 .] 

[It must be re-emphasized that 
the Torah is not merely a 'history 
book' and would not tell us that 
they arrived in the evening unless a 
message was to be derived from the 
fact.] 

According to Or HaChaim they 
entered in the evening to provide Lot 
the opportunity of offering them 
hospitality and thereby justify his being 
saved. For though it was said that he 
was saved in Abraham's merit, 
nevertheless, some personal merit had 
to be found. Furthermore, had they ar¬ 
rived by day, the citizens might have 
prevented them from entering the city 
altogether. 

When Lot came to Sodom he 
emulated Abraham and practiced 
hospitality. When the decree was pro¬ 
mulgated in Sodom: 'Whoever supports 
the poor with food shdll be burned by 
fire' he was afraid and did not venture 
to be hospitable by day, but did it at 
night. That is why Lot was sitting at the 
gate of Sodom in the evening. He was 
looking for night-travelers to whom he 
could secretly show hospitality (Pirkei 
d' Rabbi Eliezer). [Cf. Mid rash 
hV»Gado/]. 

□^p—iytr/p ulbi — And Lot was 
sitting at the gate of Sodom. 

[The gates of a city, like the gates 
around the Old City of Jerusalem 
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XIX and Lot was sitting at the gate of Sodom ; now Lot 
2 saw and stood up to meet them and he bowed , face to 

the ground. 2 And he said , # Behold now, my lords; 


today, were fairly large edifices. 
They were not gathering places for 
idlers, but for the assembly of the 
dignitaries of the land. So we find 
throughout Scriptures that the 
elders, and judges, stationed 
themselves at the gate of a city. 
Boaz who was a judge sat at the gate 
(Ruth 4:1); as did Mordechai (who 
stationed himself at the gate of the 
King; see comm, to Esther 2:19). 
Solomon praises the woman of 
valor whose husband is known at 
the gates , where he sits among the 
elders of the land (Prov. 31:23). 
Commercial transactions took place 
and disputes were settled at the gate 
of a city.] 

[With this background, since Lot 
is described as sitting at the gate of 
Sodom and the gate was where 
justice was administered] the 
Midrash cites the tradition that he 
sat there as a judge. 

The Midrash additionally notes 
that was sitting is written 

defectively [ = 3#\ without the vav 
which — since the Torah is written 
unvocalized — can be read sat. 

- T 

This intimates that they appointee 
him as their judge that very day 
(Rashi). 

[l.e. f the full spelling would have in¬ 
dicated that Lot was sitting constantly, 
past as well as present. The defective 
spelling, however, indicates that his sit¬ 
ting was ' incomplete', i.e., a recent 
development (Harav David Feinstein ; 
comp. 23:10).] 

In a radical departure from the 
usual interpretation B'chor Shor 
[followed by Chizkuni ] suggests 


that Lot resided in a secluded place 
near the city gate outside of Sodom 
[see his comm, to 13:12.] That is 
why he was bold enough to defy 
Sodom's ordinances against 
hospitality and offer the angels 
lodging. According to this in¬ 
terpretation, 2UJ'' should be 
rendered dwelled. 

[Perhaps, according to the above, 
the fact that Lot resided outside the 
city's walls was a contributing fac¬ 
tor in his being spared the fate of 
the others.] 

□niripb Dj^i uiS-jp!] — Now [lit. 
'and'] Lot saw [them] [and] stood up 
to meet them [lit. 'toward them']. 

From having lived in Abraham's 
house he learned to seek out 
travelers (Rashi). 

When they had come to Abraham 
it was mid-day and he was able to 
see them approaching from afar. 
Therefore Abraham ran toward 
them [18:2]. Since it was evening 
when they arrived in Sodom, Lot 
did not see them until they were 
very close. Hence he simply rose to 
meet them (R' Bachya). [This dif- 
* fers from the general comm, to 
18:2; see there.] 

According to Malbim, the angels 
did not approach Lot to avoid en¬ 
dangering him by giving the ap¬ 
pearance that they sought lodging 
in defiance of the city's ordinances. 
Rather he saw them, and he took 
the initiative. 

D’5i< innw*] — And he bowed, 
face to the ground. 

In a display of deference to their 
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obviously awe-inspiring ap¬ 
pearance (Sforno). 

And since it was nighttime he did 
not fear that he was being watched 
at the moment (Yafeh To'ar). 

The word max familiarly rendered 
face, essentially refers to the nostrils, 
the most protruding portion of the face 
(I bn Ezra). 

This expression denotes completely 
outstretched prostration, [d 1 !’ uitt/s 
irb^ni I of the kind usually reserved for 
prayer. Abraham did not bow in this 
manner to human beings, therefore, 
when he bowed to his guests, the Torah 
describes it as [18:2] n^px inntt/*], and 
he bowed to the ground. The word 
D’SK, face, i.e., total prostration, is omit¬ 
ted (See Rashi to Harayos 4a bot., s.v. 
UHtt/S?).] 

2. ^tcxa nan — Behold now, my 
lords. 

’a^K, my lords, in our verse is not 
sacred. It is a humble reference to 
the two gentlemen (Ibn Ezra). 

[The first xa in our verse is in¬ 
terpreted by Rashi to mean houj; 
the second means please (see comm. 
to 12:11; Mizrachi)]: 

Behold, now that you have 
passed by my house, you are my 
lords [i.e., consider me at your dis¬ 
posal]. Another interpretation: You 
should now exercise caution with 
regard to these wicked people that 
you not be noticed. And the follow¬ 
ing is good advice: Turn aside, 
please, to your servant's house ... 
(Rashi). 

The nun of the first xa, now, has 
a dagesh [dot] in it according to the 
Masorah, although this is uncalled 


for according to the rules of gram¬ 
mar. It emphasizes that only xa, 
now, did Lot feel compelled to flout 
the restrictive ordinances of the city 
and invite guests into his home. 
Otherwise the unusually dis¬ 
tinguished visitors would have been 
forced to sleep in the street for night 
had fallen and Sodom, obviously, 
had no guest-house (Ha'amek 
Davar). 

[Were it still day-time, however, 
he might not have risked the conse¬ 
quences of so bold an offer; instead 
he might have simply brought them 
refreshments without inviting them 
into his home. It should be noted, 
however, that according to the 
Midrashim, guests were not un¬ 
usual in Lot's house; perhaps the 
idea of harboring two at one time, 
however, involved more than the 
usual risk. These events should also 
be viewed in the light of the 
Midrashim which explain that the 
young girl who was smeared with 
honey and left to her painful death 
for feeding strangers was none 
other than Lot's daughter (see on 
18:20-21). One can only imagine 
the deadly fear under which Lot 
must have made his offer. 
Nevertheless his upbringing in 
Abraham's house, in which he was 
exposed to incessant hospitality, 
had its effects on Lot throughout 
his life — even while a resident of 
debauched Sodom.] 

[He dared invite them only under 
cover of dark and even then he had 
to use every manner of precaution. 
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turn about, please, to your servant's house ; spend the 
night and wash your feet, then wake up early and go 
your way! And they said, 'No, rather we will spend 


bidding the angels to follow him in 
devious ways]: 

D3*ny to hid — Turn about, 

■* I ■ b 

please, to your servant's house, i.e., 
take a roundabout route to my 
house so you can enter unnoticed 
(Rashi). 

And, rather than entering my 
home from the street, please use a 
back door so you will not be seen 
(Me'am Loez). 

oo'bn larmi wbi — Spend the 

“i - i - i * 

night and wash your feet. 

Surely he should have first 
washed their feet as did Abraham 
[18:4], and then invited them to 
spend the night. — However, Lot 
feared that if the visitors washed 
their feet first and were then dis¬ 
covered in his house, the Sodomites 
would accuse him of having har¬ 
bored them for several days without 
reporting it. He therefore reasoned 
that it would be better that their feet 
remain unwashed, so it would ap¬ 
pear that they had just arrived 
(Rashi); therefore, he asked them 
not to wash their feet until after 


they left his house in the morning 
(Me'am Loez). [1] 

There is an alternate opinion in the 
Midrash that Lot did not ask them to im¬ 
mediately wash their feet, as did Abraham, 
because Abraham objected to the pollution of 
idolatry [see comm, to 16:4] while Lot was 
unconcerned. 

□33Tib nrtabm onnau/m — Then 
[you shall] wake up early and [you 
shall] go [to] your way. 

— Before your presence in town 
is discovered (Ramban). 

Or the intention is: Do not fear; I 
presume you are in a rush and I will 
not detain you.You may leave as 
early as you like (Tut). 

[But the angel's reply is abrupt]: 

mipKn — And they said, 'No'. 

They declined Lot's invitation, 
but they accepted Abraham's in¬ 
vitation immediately, saying [18:5]; 
Do as you have said. We therefore 
infer that one may decline the in¬ 
vitation of an inferior, but not that 
of a superior (Midrash; Rashi). 

Their refusal was merely an act 
of ethical conduct (Ramban). 


4 

1 . How, indeed, were the guests discovered after such elaborate precautions? 

According to Pirkei d'Rabbi Eliezer a young boy saw the guests and summoned the others. 

The more familiar version [which does not necessarily exclude the above], is the Midrash 
records that Lot's wife was not anxious to entertain her husband's guests, and accordingly did 
not permit them in her portion of the house. [That is what Lot implied in describing them as 
guests who have come under the shadow of my rafters (v. 8 ).] 

As a result an argument ensued [which is alluded to Midrashicaily by the word mafzos (v. 3) 
which can also be translated quarrel (see Ex. 2:13, 21:22, Leu. 24:10)]. 

When Lot requested that a little salt be given his guests, his wife retorted: 'Is it not bad 
enough that you invite these people into the house? Do you wish to introduce the evil practice 
of giving salt also?' 

So she betrayed him. She went to a neighbor to borrow some salt. When asked why she 
could not have prepared salt during the day, she replied: 'We had enough salt. But we need 
more for some guests.' 

In this way, news of the visitors spread through the city. 
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pbj 3ln"i:i ’3 — Rather we will spend 
the night in the square [lit. ' broad 
place 'J. 

— According to M e'am Loez\ 
'You need not endanger yourself; 
we can lodge in the town square/ 

— We will thereby make our 
presence and mission publicly felt; 
perhaps the Sodomites will be 
moved to repent (Chizkuni). 

3. nkp — [And] he [i.e.. 

Lot] urged them very much. 

His urging was sincere and to his 
merit. The angels declined at first in 
order to increase his merit [by hav¬ 
ing him insist further]. Finally they 
consented (Ramban). 

rbn np’] - So [lit. 'and'] they 
turned toward him. 

I.e., taking a roundabout route 
toward his house (Rashi). 

nniyn onb toy?] — [And] he made a 
feast for them. 

The word nflpto [from nnur, to 
drink] indicates a feast where wine 
is served. Lot was a lover of wine as 
we see later (us. 32-35), and 
therefore offered it as a part of his 
hospitality. In the case of Abraham, 
however, we find mention of (21:8) 
this sort of feast only when the 
weaning of Isaac was celebrated, for 
among the guests were the impor¬ 
tant people of the land, the sort who 
indulge in drink. 

npK nttni - and [he] baked 
matzos. 


It was [the date that would later 
become] Passover (Rashi). 

[See comm, to 18:6] 

Lot is described as baking the 
matzos himself, to assure that they 
would not become chametz (Or 
HaChaim). 

In the literal sense, however,the 
verse portrays Lot as preparing the 
meal, and even baking the matzos 
himself — what a sad contrast with 
the cheerful spirit of hospitality that 
prevailed in Abraham's entire 
household: Here, neither wife nor 
child shared the mitzvah of the 
father and husband. Even in his 
own home Lot stands alone 
(Hirsch). 

Nevertheless, Lot did not hesitate to 
maintain the teachings of Abraham 
even though he faced the opposition not 
only of his adopted city but of his own 
family, and rendered personal service to 
his guests (Harav David Cohen). 

ibDK’i — And they ate. 

[I.e., they appeared to eat. See on 
18:8.] 

4. -pyn ’b^ki naB' 1 did 

; • " T ; T ; ‘ V" V 

rP3ii‘^y lag: dp — They had not 
yet lain down [lit. 'before they 
would lie down'] when [lit. 'and'] 
the townspeople, Sodomites, con¬ 
verged upon [lit. 'surrounded'] the 
house . 1*1 

The simple meaning of the verse 
is: ... The men of the city, wicked 
men [i.e., true Sodomites] sur¬ 
rounded the house. The term 
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XIX the night in the square .' 

3-5 3 And he urged them very much so they turned 

toward him and came to his house. He made a feast 
for them and baked matzos, and they ate. 

4 They had not yet lain down when the towns¬ 
people, Sodomites, converged upon the house, both 
young and old, all the people from every quarter. 
5 And they called to Lot and said to him , 'Where are 


Sodomite became a generic word for 
wicked people, for the Torah 
specifically describes the men of 
Sodom as wicked and sinners 
[13:13] ... (Rashi). 

Thus, the Torah identifies them 
as Sodomites although we already 
know where the townspeople were 
from, to emphasize that by their 
deeds they showed themselves to be 
true citizens of the debauched city 
of Sodom (Radak). 

By use of this phrase, the Torah 
indicates that those who gathered 
around Lot's house were not a dis¬ 
reputable, lawless rabble. On the 
contrary, they were "pyn rep¬ 
resentative townspeople. More¬ 
over, they were □‘ip citizens 

of Sodom, who came in defense of 
their social code that was under at¬ 
tack by this interloper who dared 
flout the long-established laws «nd 
customs of the city (Hirsch). 

The verse stresses nauP mo, 

T : ■ V V 

they had not yet lain down, to in¬ 
dicate how morally debased the 
Sodomites were. They did not even 
wait until morning. As soon as the 
news of the strangers' presence 


spread among them, they all poured 
out from their remotest corners to 
vent their fury (Abarbanel). 

Rashi cites the M idrashic interpreta¬ 
tion of this verse: 

Before they had laid down, the angels 
questioned Lot about the character of 
the townspeople, and Lot replied that 
they were wicked. While the discussion 
ensued, the Sodomites surrounded the 
house. 

IpT—"lyan — Both young and old 
[lit. 'from youth until aged.'] 

— The old were as wicked as the 
youth: everyone converged on Lot's 
house (Radak). 

nyj?i3 nyn’ba — All the people from 
every quarter, i.e., from one end 
[ny?] of the city to the other. There 
was not even one righteous person 
among them to protest (Midrash; 
Rashi) .w 

This refers even to those who 
lived far away from Lot's house — 
so unusual was the spectacle of 
visitors in Sodom that they all 
wanted to participate in castigating 
them (Akeidas Yitzchak). 

This graphically emphasizes how 
even the ten righteous ones on 


1. The most striking and most illustrative feature of this public degeneracy was that it united 
every shade of the population.Young people are given to sexual excess, but they tend to sym¬ 
pathize with the persecuted. Older people tend to be callous of suffering, but intolerant of 
public licentiouness. The powerful and wealthy are accustomed to treading upon the unfor¬ 
tunate, but they quell public scandal. But not in Sodom! In that debauched city, all joined in 
their perverse inhumanity (Hirsch). 
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whose behalf Abraham had in¬ 
terceded could not be found in the 
city (Rashbam)- and hence justifies 
God's decree against them (Radak). 

[The vice of Sodom was prover¬ 
bial among the prophets; see Isaiah 
1:10; 3:9, 13:19; Jeremiah 49:18; 
Ezekiel 16:46-57; Amos 4:11; Lam . 
4:6.]. 

S.nb-'Vn :pSk iKa~i¥>K D’ttttKn mx 

T T - I V " T V -*l ' T -l T - " 

— Where are the men who came to 
you tonight? 

They stressed tonight to indicate 
that they were fully aware of the 
guests' presence and even knew 
that they had just arrived earlier 
that night; there would be no point 
in Lot's trying to deny their 
presence (Ibn Sho'ib). 

Rav Yehoshua ben Levi said in the 
name of Rav Padiah: Lot had been pray¬ 
ing for mercy on behalf of Sodom that 
entire night, and the angels were in¬ 
clined to hearken to his petition. [Note 
that according to several views the 
angels were sent to Sodom as God's 
emissaries to make a final determination 
of the Sodomites' guilt as explained in 
18:21, the Sodomites' fate had not yet 
been firmly sealed.] When all the people 
of the city converged upon the house 
with degenerate intent however, the 
angels warded off his prayers saying: 
Until now you could intercede on their 
behalf, but after such iniquitous de¬ 
mands, have you still a mouth to plead 
for them? Plead no further! (Midrash). 


onx ny“m — That [lit. 'and'] we 
may know them. 

— i.e., know them carnally; cf. v. 
8 (Rashi; Ibn Ezra). The same ex¬ 
pression is used in connection with 
the men of Gibeah [Judges 19:22] 
(Rashbam). 

(This interpretation is based on the 
fact that jn\ know, is used in Scripture 
as a delicate term for carnal knowledge 
and marital intimacy. See comm, to 4:1. 
In this case the Sodomites wished to 
vent their lust upon the visitors, as was 
their usual practice as noted in Pirkei 
d'Rabbi Eliezer. The term 'sodomy' for 
such acts is derived from here.] 

Ramban's opinion is that their 
purpose [in so mistreating stangers] 
was to prevent the entry of 
strangers into their land. Because 
their fertile land was as excellent as 
the garden of HASHEM [13:10], they 
imagined that their territory would 
attract many impoverished fortune- 
seekers, and they refused to share 
their bounty with the less fortunate. 
Although they were notorious for 
every kind of wickedness their fate 
was sealed because of their persis¬ 
tent selfishness in not supporting 
the poor and the needy [see Ezek. 
16:49], and because no other nation 
could h>e compared to the cruelty of 
Sodom. (When Lot came to settle in 
Sodom, an exception was made, 
either because of his vast wealth or 
because he was the nephew of Ab- 
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XIX the men who came to you tonight? Bring them out to 
6_g us that we may know them .' 6 Lot went out to them to 

the entrance having shut the door behind him, 7 and 
he said, 7 beg you, my brothers, do not act wickedly. 
6 See, now, I have two daughters who have never 
known a man. I shall bring them out to you and do to 
them as you please; but to these men do nothing in - 


raham [whose fame had apparently 
been widespread.] 

... Ramban continues that Sodom 
was so severely judged because it 
was part of the inheritance of 
Hashem — Eretz Yisrael, and would 
not allow men of abomination in its 
midst. Just as the land later vomited 
out the entire Canaanite nation 
because of its wickedness. He utter¬ 
ly laid waste the Sodomites who 
were the most evil of all and who 
grew haughty because of the 
material wealth bestowed upon 
them. This later became an object 
lesson on Israel who were warned 
that their inheritance of the land 
would not endure if they engaged in 
abominable conduct [See Lev. 18:25 
and Ramban there; Num. 35:33-34; 
Deut. 29:22.] (See Overview). 

6. nnnsn ulb dhSk xm — Lot 

T a a a a ■ a b rffe a a a a ■ w 

b b b I 

went out to them to the entrance. 

— In order to appease them 
(Hoffman). 

rnrw nay — Having shut the 

door behind him [lit. 'and the door 
he closed behind him']. * 

7. iinn nN — I beg you, my 
brothers, do not act wickedly! 

Da'as Sofrim notes that even in 
these circumstances, Lot refers to 
them as 'my brothers'. Perhaps he 
hoped to placate them thereby, or it 
may well be that even this gross in¬ 


justice did not inspire him to re¬ 
evaluate his relationship to the 
wicked Sodomites. 

8. iitp-nS “tu/N nli3 V)u/ ’S Nrmn 

; » v ■: ▼ : ■ t •• * 

unx — See, now, / have two 
daughters who have never [lit. 
'not'] known a man. 

[But they were betrothed. See 
Rashi to v. 14.] 

[On know as a euphemism for 
consort, see 4:1; and cf. v. 5 above.] 

D3 1 3’>y3 tnb Vwjn — And do to 

.. n. j - l t » 

them as you please [lit. as the good 
in your eyes]. 

The narrative up to this point 
related Lot's hospitality; now it 
relates his wickedness: He made 
every effort to protect the guests 
because they had come into his 
home, but he shows himself ready 
to appease the Sodomites by offer¬ 
ing his daughters for immorality, 
which was apparently not repug¬ 
nant to him, nor did he feel he was 
doing a great injustice to his 
daughters ... It is for this reason 
that the Sages have said 
[Tanchuma]: Usually a man will 
fight to the death for the honor of 
his wife and daughters, to slay or be 
slain, yet this man offers his 
daughters to be dishonored! Said 
the Holy One, Blessed be He to him: 
'By your life! It is for yourself that 
you keep them [for eventually 
school children will read (v. 36) that 
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Lot's daughters came to be with 
child by their father] (Ramban ; 
brackets are from the portion of the 
Midrash not cited by Ramban). 

[However, cf. Mishnah Horayos 
(13a) that the prevention of perversion 
can take priority over the prevention of 
natural forms of immorality (Harav 
David Cohen).] 

Hoffman notes that even today ... 
an Easterner regards the duty of 
protecting his guest as sacred and 
above all other considerations. 
However, Lot's impulsive gesture of 
offering his daughters without first 
seeking any other avenues reveals 
that the wickedness of Sodom had 
not passed over him without having 
left its mark. 

[There are opinions however, 
that Lot's gesture was noble]: 

'Just as Moses offered his ife for 
Israel, so did Lot by offering his 
daughters to the people instead of 
his guests; but the Sodomites would 
not accept them' (Pirkei d'Rabbi 
Eliezer). 

Heaven forbid that he abandoned 
his daughters. It is rather like one 
who tells another: 'My house is 
open; take whatever you please!' 
Or like one who thrusts himself 
upon his attacker and offers, 'Slay 
me!' knowing that he wouldn't. 
They therefore ordered him to stand 
back knowing his offer was in¬ 
sincere (R' Chananel). 

According to Abarbanel, Lot 
made the insincere gesture of offer¬ 
ing his daughters in order to gain 
time; he hoped against hope that in 


the interim his guests would be able 
to flee. 

-im iwyrrbN Snh tru/iNb p-i — But 

▼ T - _ — T T “I ♦ » “ 

fo these men do nothing. 

Skh, these, is an abbreviated 

T 

form of n’pKn or ibhtn common in 
the Bible (Rashi). 

The Midrash, however, in¬ 
terprets Sk in the sense of strength: 
they are powerful men; or alternate¬ 
ly in the sense of godly: they are 
men of God. 

■■rnp byn no p'byo — Inasmuch 
as they have come under the shelter 
of my roof [lit. 'Because therefore 
they have come under the shade of 
my rafter"]. 

— To avoid trouble such as this! 
(Chizkuni). 

I am asking this — not as an act of 
benevolence to the visitors — but 
for my sake. I have asked them in 
and they are under my protection 
(Rashi; Hirsch). 

— And it was not due to my own 
merit that they came, but for 
Abraham's, [by, shadow, is accord¬ 
ingly interpreted as a metaphor for 
protector rendering: Inasmuch as 
they have come because of 1 rr^p by, 
the protector of my roof — Ab¬ 
raham [Matanos Kehunah).] 
(Midrash) 

The Midrash notes that Lot's ex¬ 
pression 'my roof' implies that his 
wife had protested their presence 
and Lot sheltered them in his por¬ 
tion of the house. [See footnote to v. 

3-] 

You must understand that these 
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XIX 

9 


asmuch as they have come under the shelter of my 
roof/ 

9 And they said, 'Stand back!' Then they said, 
'This fellow came to sojourn and would act as a 


are not ordinary visitors, — 
Abraham said — 'they are great men 
(as indicated by the adjective bi<n 
mighty (see above]). This is obvious 
from the fact that ]3 by ’3 it was for 
this reason only that I allowed them 
to stay in my home, something 
which I do not ordinarily do' 
(Ha'amek Davar). 

9. riNbrru/a nntoi — And they 

t t : v 

said, 'Stand back!' [an idiomatic ex¬ 
pression which literally means: 'ap¬ 
proach yonder'.] 

— I.e., step aside and keep away 
from us; withdraw further away. 
(VJi always means approach; 
withdraw aside [cf. Isaiah 65:5; 
49:20], and rmbn always means 
yonder; further away [cf. Num. 
17:2; / Sam. 20:22].) The intent is 
one of contempt as if to say: 'We do 
not take any notice of you! How 
dare you presume to intercede for 
these strangers!' (Rashi). 

According to Hirsch the render¬ 
ing is they said [to one another] 
'Push up closer!' 

nDK’i — Then they said. 

Both expressions are introduced 
by rinioi, they said, to indicate that 
there were two distinct replies {o 
Lot's statement in u. 0 (Divrei 
David); 

— To Lot's offer of his daughters 
the Sodomites calmly answered 
'Stand back!; but to his attempt to 


be protective of the strangers [in 
defiance of every Sodomite law 
against hospitality] they retorted 
“nub N3 "infcn, 'This fellow came to 

y * r v t J 

sojourn ...' (Rashi). 

uIduj u3U^ , i "mb‘N3 "into — This 

T ■ — T f T T 

fellow [lit. 'this one'] came to so¬ 
journ [i.e., as an alien] and would 
act as judge? [lit. 'and he judged to 
judge?'] 

— You are the only stranger 
among us, having come here to im¬ 
migrant [i.e., as a “ia, stranger; 
alien], and you make yourself a 
reprover of us? 

[Rashi presumably interprets this as 
an incredulous statement, interpreting 
the n, of trwn as the definite article: 

TV* 

'the one' — the only one (‘•TIT!) whom 
we ever allowed in our midst as an im¬ 
migrant. He would now dare to act as 
judge!'] 

Rav Saadiah Gaon interprets that the 
n, of “im<n is a nbN$n n, the inter- 

TV* ▼ - 

rogative article: Shall one who has come 
to sojourn presume to judge us? 

— We have already proclaimed 
this stranger as a judge over us [see 
comm, to v. X]; shall he now pre¬ 
sume to [re-]judge [ulDtt/' 5 ] the 
validity of that which has already 
been judged [ulst^] and, is es¬ 
tablished law in our community — 
that no travelers may be admitted to 
our city? Even a judge may not 
transgress this law! And you are no 
more than a stranger in our midst! 
(Divrei David; Kli Y akarpi 


1. Rav Yisrael Isserlein ['Terumas HaDeshen'] explains the double form UDU/n as: ... 
and now he presumes to judge the judges? 

Cf. comm, to Ruth 1:1: And jf happened in the days when D’UDttfn uotP, the Judges judged, 
which the Talmud explains as: when the judges were judged: it was a generation which judged 
its judges. 
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The above interpretation is apparent¬ 
ly based on the Midrash: 

'You wish to destroy the judgments 
of your predecessors [who forbade 
hospitality?' Rendering: UlD# UDtt^i 
and he would [re-]judge the judgments ; 
condemning them and introducing new 
ones?] For the Sodomites made an 
agreement among themselves that 
whenever a stranger visited them they 
should force him to submit to sodomy 
and rob him of his money. 

nnn via nny — Now, we will 
treat you worse than [we will treat] 
them! 

Now that you even defend your 
action you are more punishable 
than they are; a greater danger to us 
than they are! (Hirsch). 

They do not, however, specify 
what evil they plan to do 
(Hoffman). 

'The same perversity we plan to 
inflict on them we will inflict on 
you [yi3 being an allusion to 
sodomy]' (Tanchuma). 

■fro? ulbp ufto nyp 5 ] — They 

pressed exceedingly upon the man, 
upon Lot. 

They vigorously tried to per¬ 
suade Lot to stand aside and allow 
them in; only when he persistently 
refused did they approach to break 
the door (Ramban). 

Cf. Midrash Sechel Tov. He is 
described here as an man — a 


term denoting prominence — 
because with every word he uttered 
he became greater in their eyes [he 
became more of a man in their eyes] 
and they grew frightened of him; 
they therefore sought to ensnare 
and cajole him when they saw that 
he refused to listen to them. 

Onkelos, however, renders the 
verb nyp’] as connoting physical 
force: tomb Dibs mum iD^pm, and 
they prevailed against the man, 
against Lot, greatly. 

According to HaKsav V'HaKab- 
allah the connotation of tf/’fc, man, 
in this verse is that although he was 
an prominent person, one 

whom they themselves had 
proclaimed a magistrate over them, 
nevertheless they pressed ex¬ 
ceedingly upon him, and ap¬ 
proached to break the door. 

nbin “»3u/b — And [they] ap¬ 

proached to break the door, [i.e., to 
gain entrance and perpetrate their 
lustful acts upon the visitors.] 

10. D’U^Kii — The men, [i.e., the 
angels ]. 

□T‘nK — Their hand. 

r r 

This was 'measure for measure.' 
When Lot had invited them into his 
home he extended his hand to them 
and provided for their safety. Now 
they reciprocated by extending a 
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XIX judge? Now we will treat you worse than them!' 

10-11 They pressed exceedingly upon the man, upon Lot, 

and they approached to break the door. 

10 The men stretched out their hand and brought 
Lot into the house with them, and closed the door. 
11 And the men who were at the entrance of the house 
they struck with blindness, both small and great; and 
they tried vainly to find the entrance. 


hand to protect him. (Midrash Or 
HaAfeilah— Torah Shleimah 19:59) 

nVin'riKi — And [they] closed 
the door. 

So that in trying continuously to 
find the entrance until they ex¬ 
hausted themselves [v. 11], the 
Sodomites would demonstrate how 
utterly dedicated they were to 
wickedness (S for no). 

Torah Sheleimah 19:61 explains 
that the angel's power was such that 
they had no need to close the door. 
Even had the door been left open 
the Sodomites could not have 
entered, for in any event the angels 
smote them with blindness. Rather, 
as Midrash Sechel Tov explains it, 
they closed the door lest they come 
to test God [by relying on a 
miracle.] 

11. [The wickedness could not be 
allowed to proceed in this way. 
Stern measures were called for to 
subdue the frenzied mob]: 

nran nnsnum tru/aKimm — And 

• — — “v v - i ■ t “i f v : 

the men who were at the entrance of 
the house, [i.e., the Sodomites.] 

□niaipa ran — They [i.e., the angels] 
struck with blindness. 

The translation 'blindness' fol¬ 
lows Rashi. However, in his comm, 
to the same term in // Kings 6:1B 


Rashi further defines D'Hijp as 
b# ’’Sin, hysteria, a delusion 
where one sees and knows not what 
he sees. 

Onkelos renders: and 

Y ortasan renders K’lmnn both of 

t ■ *■ • 

which terms express bedazzlement; 
bewilderment; temporary disorienta¬ 
tion; and Talmudically: temporary 
blindness, cf. Y oma 28b; Gittin 69a. 

Radak suggests that the term is a 
composite of the two words nptn 
despising sight. 

blirnyi ppn — Both small and 
great [lit. from small to great] 

The small [young] had initiated 
the wrongdoing, as it is said [v.4]: 
]pT “IV) nyan, from young to old; 
therefore they are mentioned here 
first — they are the first to be 
punished. ( Midrash; Rashi) 

nnsn N*nb iKb’n — And they tried 
vainly to find the entrance. 

I.e., they could not find the door; 

cf. Exod. 7:18 *iKba, and ibid u.21 

■ ■ " 

where the meaning is =; ibrp nV) they 
could not (Rashbam; Ibn Ezra ad. 
loc.) 

The Midrash explains the word 
as they were maddened, as 

in Jeremiah 4:22 for my people is 
foolish [b’lK], 

How degenerate! Though 
stricken with blindness, they still 
did not redirect their efforts and 
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cease their evil plan. Though blind, 
they still sought the door, vainly 
trying to gain entrance. ( Alshich; 
Sforno) 

Onkelos, Ibn Janach and Radak 
[Shorashim] expain ’mb’*] [from the root 
nKb], and they became weary searching 
for the entrance. See Deut. 25:18 tpy 
yri, faint and weary — Onkelos ren¬ 
ders: ■•Kbi 

■ s • 

12. The wickedness of the 

Sodomites had become irreversible 

and their doom is announced to Lot 
{Hoffman). 

nb li; — Whom else do you 

have here? 

I.e., what other relatives do you 
have in this city besides your wife 
and the daughters who are home 
with you? The above is the literal 
sense of the verse. The M idrashic 
interpretation homiletically reads 
n? ^ HV: on behalf of whom do 
you still have a mouth, i.e., since the 
Sodomites perpetrated so dis¬ 
graceful an act, can you still be so 
bold as to "open a mouth" in their 
defense? For, as the Midrash notes 
[See comm, to u.5]. Lot had pleaded 
for them that entire night. (Rashi) 

^ni;n ]nn — A son-in-law, 
[lit. 'and' j your sons, or [lit. 'and'] 
your daughters. 

If you have any of these in the 
city gef them out from the place. 
[Lot had no sons] your sons, 
therefore refers to your grandsons 
- the sons of your married 
daughters (Rashi). ['Grandchildren 


are like children'; cf. comm, to 
20 : 12 .) 

[Rashi explains in v. 14 that Lot 
had four daughters: two who were 
betrothed and still lived in his 
home, and two who were married 
and no longer lived with him. It is 
apparently necessary to so interpret 
because in v. 8 Lot describes his 
daughters who have never known a 
man, while here sons-in-law are 
mentioned. Apparently then there 
were sons-in-law who were married 
to other daughters, and betrothed 
suitors to the two who were with 
Lot at home.] 

Ramban takes sons in the literal 
sense and explains that the angels 
were speaking as if they were or¬ 
dinary people who were unaware 
that he had no sons. Or it is possible 
that Lot had grown-up married 
sons. 

bbl — [And] all that 
you have in the city — 

Such as cattle, silver, gold, and 
clothing (Radak). 

[However, Lot ultimately escaped 
with no possessions, only with his 
wife and two of his daughters (see 
v. 16). He may have forfeited the 
opportunity by delaying until it was 
too late. Alternately, the phrase all 
that you have in the city could be 
interpreted as: whomever you have 
in the city, referring not to posses¬ 
sions, but to people, such as grand¬ 
children or relatives.] 

olporrpa fOfln — Remove from the 
place. 
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XIX 12 Then the men said to Lot, 'Whom else do you 

12-13 hwe here — a son-in-law, your sons, or your 

daughters? All that you have in the city remove from 
the place, 13 because we are about to destroy this 


Take them out not only from the 
city but from the entire region [the 
place ] (Radak). 

Cf. Tosefta Sanhedrin 13 that in 
the case of nrnan -py, a city led 
astray [see Deut. 13:13], even the 
possessions of righteous people 
within the city are destroyed. The 
Tosefta derives this from Lot whose 
possessions were ultimately 
destroyed because he did not 
remove them before the destruction 
began as indicated in v. 17. See 
comm, there. 

13. DiprarrnK umK crnmya-o 
mn — Because we are about to 

Aft 

■ 

destroy [lit. ' for we are destroying'] 
this place. 

[The present tense are destroying 
expresses absolute determination, 
although the act had not yet begun.] 

See Ramban's explanation in v. 5 
that although there were other very 
wicked nations on earth, they were 
not as severely punished as Sodom. 
This is because Sodom was part of 
Eretz Yisrael which, as God's 
heritage, could not tolerate such 
abominations in its midst ... and it 
was also God's purpose to make it 
an example to the children of Israel 
who were to inherit it as it says 
[Deut. 29:17-24]: Lest there be 
among you ... whose heart turns 
from HASHEM our God ... HASHEM 
will not spare him ... and shall blot 
his name from under the heaven ... 
The land shall be brimstone and salt 
and burning ... like the overthrown 
Sodom and Amorrah, Admah and 


Zaboiim which HASHEM overthrew 
in His anger (Tur). [See Overview.] 

They used the plural form 'we' 
although only one of them was the 
emissary of Destruction [for 'two 
angels do not perform one task'; see 
Rashi to 18:2] because they were 
standing before him together and 
they did not wish it to appear that 
one of them was merely an attend¬ 
ant. Or perhaps the implication of 
the plural was Gabriel [the angel 
charged with the destruction] and 
his legions ; or the implication of 
'we' was that since Gabriel could 
not perform his task of destruction 
until Raphael [Lot's savior] effec¬ 
tively removed Lot, it could be said 
that Raphael, too, participated in 
the destruction of Sodom. This [in¬ 
direct cause] is not considered 'two 
tasks' (Or HaChaim ; see Rashi to v. 
16 s.v. ipniTl). 

[Tosafos Bava Metzia 66b s.v. lonn men¬ 
tions Gabriel as the angel of the destruction, 
and Michael as Lot's savior.) 

The Midrash comments that for 
revealing God's secret and intimating 
that they were going to destroy the 
place, the ministering angels were 
‘banished from their abode in the Divine 
presence for a period of 130 years [until 
they re-ascended at Beer Sheba in 
Jacob's dream. These were the angels 
who Jacob saw ascending the ladder to 
return to their sacred precincts (Mafnas 
Kehuna; cf. R'Bachya here and to 
20 : 12 ). 

The calculation is as follows: The 
overthrow of Sodom took place when 
Abraham was 99. He lived until 175, 
leaving 76 years until his death. Jacob 
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was 77 when he saw the dream, making 
a total of 153. Deduct the 15 years that 
Jacob lived during Abraham's lifetime 
[Jacob was born when Abraham was 
160] and that leaves a total of 138 years 
from the overthrow of Sodom until 
Jacob's dream (Maharzu). 

*n ■odtik onjpyy nbnr’O — For their 

f N *! ■ T J t 

outcry [— i.e., the anguished cry of 
the oppressed (Radak)] has become 
great before [lit. 'the Face of'] 

Hashem. 

[The adjective great refers to the 
magnitude of the cries rather than 
to their number. See comm, to 
18:20.] 

nnntyb m unbu/’i — Hashem has 

therefore sent us [lit. 'and HASHEM 
has sent us '] to destroy it. 

Having initially intimated that 
they were going to destroy the city 
— thus ascribing the act to 
themselves — they were now re¬ 
quired to admit that the matter was 
not in their control but in 
HaSHEM's, and that they were but 
His emissaries. Therefore they 
restated the fact and said 'HASHEM 
has sent us to destroy it' (R' 
Bachya; cf. Rashi to v. 22 s.v. ’D 
Sdin nS). 

It is significant that in the whole 
story God is called HASHEM — the 
Name signifying His Attribute of 
Mercy and His care for the future of 
mankind. It was in His Attribute of 
Mercy that He decreed the destruc¬ 
tion of Sodom. To such depravity, 
complete annihilation itself is an act 


of merciful love [for Mankind) 
(Hirsch). 

[See footnote to 6:7, and further, 
v. 24.) 

14. ulb K?m — So Lot went out. 

Apparently after the Sodomites 
grew weary and went their way 
(Sforno). 

y»3nrr bx inTn — And [he] spoke to 
his sons-in-law. 

Who were married to his two 
daughters who lived in the city 
(Rashi). 

He did not speak to his daughters 
because women tend to defer to 
their husbands (Radak). 

Lot's initiative to his sons-in-law 
rather than to his daughters does 
not indicate an indifference to them. 
In the Middle East more than any¬ 
where else, a woman becomes total¬ 
ly subservient to her husband from 
the time of her marriage. By the 
nature of the relationship, Lot could 
speak only to the husbands 
(Hoffman). 

Ibn Ezra, however, interprets that 
the two married daughters had died, 
for v. 15 refers to the two betrothed 
daughters as nN3np:n, present, the 
implication being that no other 
children were 'present' i.e., alive. 

Ramban in v. 12 mentions that 
the reference to sons there suggests 
that it is possible that Lot had 
grown-up married sons. [No 
reference in our verse, however, is 
made of an attempt by Lot to speak 
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XIX place; for their outcry has become great before 

14 HaSHEM and HASHEM has therefore sent us to 

destroy it.' 

14 So Lot went out and spoke to his sons-in-law, 
[and] the betrothed suitors of his daughters, and he 
said, 'Get up and leave this place, for HaSHEM is 


to his sons.] Rambcm therefore sug¬ 
gests that Lot spoke with his sons- 
in-law first because he was certain 
that his sons would obey him 
[without persuasion], but his sons- 
in-law laughed at him and their 
dialogue apparently continued until 
dawn when the angels rushed him 
and permitted him to take only 
those who were at hand. However, 
Lot's merit would have been suf¬ 
ficient [had they not laughed and 
time run out] to save his entire 
family, not as Abraham had 
thought, that God would destroy 
the righteous along with the 
wicked. 

rn35 ’nj?V — [And] the betrothed 
suitors [lit. 'the takers'] of his 
daughters — 

Those to whom his daughters at 
home were betrothed (Rashi). [I.e., 
those who were in the process of 
taking but who had not yet com¬ 
pleted their taking (Midrash)], 

[The conjunctive and is not in the 
Hebrew, but is contextually suggested. 
See Mizrachi below.] 

Rashi — following the Midrash — holds 
that Lot had four daughters: two married 
who lived in the city, and two betrothed who 
lived in his home. Accordingly, l’jnn, sons- 
in-law refers to those who were married to 
two of his daughters. I’nia ’npb, lit. takers of 
his daughters, could be interpreted as an ad- 
jectivial phrase further identifying the sons- 
in-law: r*nj3 ’npb v^nn, his sons-in-law who 
took [i.e., married] his daughters. Rashi re¬ 
jects this interpretation and instead considers 
the phrase vni3 Tip*? a participle referring to 
a second pair of persons. Rashi s interpreta¬ 


tion is based on several premises: 

(a) If only one pair were being referred to, 
what need would there be to further describe 
his sons-in-law as the takers of his daughters 
when this is obvious? Hence it must refer to 
different persons (Mizrachi); 

(b) The term rqnn suggests sons-in-law 
after rmnn marriage ; had the second phrase 
been further identifying them it would have 
read: l’nja ’’by?. husbands of his daughters. 
Since the term used is ,, np < 7. takers it is in¬ 
dicative that betrothed suitors are meant and 
that these are distinct from the married sor?s- 
in-law (Cur Aryeh). 

(c) [As pointed out in a bracketed comment 
to v. 12 s.v. ]nn, since Lot described the 
daughters in his house as 'never having 
known a man,' [o. 8], it follows that these 
daughters could not be married. Therefore, 
the terms here Tunn, sons-in-law, and ■»nj?b 
v*ni3, takers of his daughters could not both 
refer to married husbands of those 
daughters. Rather I’^nn must refer to sons- 
in-law already married to other daughters 
while vnia Tipb must refer to as yet unmar¬ 
ried suitors of those daughters living with 
Lot.] 

Furthermore, the fact that the words 
■pinn and v>nia 'npb are not separated 
by the conjuctive 1, and , ['’Dp*?) V}nn 
T'nia] is not entirely unusual. Comp., 
for example [Habakuk 3:11] ITT 
nbai iny [lit. sun moon stood still in 
*their habitation; the prepositional 
prefix l, and, preceding ITV, moon, is 
implied] (Mizrachi). 

Therefore, in consonance with 
Kashi's interpretation we have supplied 
the bracketed and in the translation as 
required by the English syntax. 

Divrei David suggests that exegetically the 
absence of and is intended to liken the two 
phrases one to the other. Thus we infer that 
just as his betrothed daughters were two in 
number (v. 16) so too were the married 
daughters two in number. 
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TyrrriK -n rpnu/n ■•s — For Hashem 

▼ *• • * ■ 

is about to destroy [lit. 'is destroy¬ 
ing'] the city. 

[Note that Lot did not attribute 
the impending destruction to the 
angels but to HASHEM.pi 

v>3nn prmiD ■»n’i — But he 

t r ■: .. n . I . • :* 

seemed like a jester in the eyes of his 
sons-in-law. 

They said to him [with the typical 
self-assurance of a native Sodom¬ 
ite]: 'Absurd! Organs and cymbals 
are in the land — [i.e., everything in 
the land is in order, and its inhabi¬ 
tants carefree] — and you say that 
the land is to be overthrown!' 
Grievous is mockery for punish¬ 
ment did not overtake the 
Sodomites until they mocked Lot 
(Midrash; Matnos Kehunah). 

Lot referred to God destroying 
the city by His name 'HASHEM' 
which indicates His Attribute of 
Mercy. They therefore did not take 
Lot seriously because, they 
reasoned, shall Hashem in His 
Mercy destroy a city? But indeed it 


is so, for 'the wicked turn the At- 
tibute of Mercy into the Attribute 
of strict Justice' (Kli Y akar). [See 
footnote to 6:7 p. 192; footnote to 
8:1 p. 260; and Hirsch end of v. 13.] 

15. nby “in#n InDi — And just as 
[or: at about the time that (Targum 
Y onasan)] the dawn was breaking 
[lit. 'rose up']. 

[As Ramban explains (see v. 14), 
Lot's conversation with his sons-in- 
law extended throughout the night, 
until the angels could wait no 
longer.] 

The angels waited until dawn 
when the Sodomites began to awake 
so Lot could depart in full view of 
them all (Midrash Or HaAfeilah- 
Torah Sheleimah 19:80). 

The idiomatic expression nniPn refers 
lo the time of day when thejrnrnif. darkness 
of night n^y, rises, i.e. ( departs (Heiden- 
heim). 

unba n’DKbnn iapK*i — [And] the 
angels urged Lot on, i.e., as Targum 
takes it ipviTi [they pressed him] — 
they hurried him (Rashi). 


1. Bris Shalom [cited in Likutei Anshei Shem, Chumash Rav Pninim] explains that Lot did not 
attribute the impending destruction to angels but to God Himself. His sons-in-law laughed 
because unlike an angelic Destroyer who does not distinguish between the good and the 
wicked [Bava Kamma 60a], God does distinguish [see comm, to 18:23.] Therefore, they 
reasoned that if God Himself was the Destroyer, any attempt to escape would be futile for He 
would find them wherever they might flee, while if He wished to spare them they could re¬ 
main in the midst of the city and no harm would befall them. Therefore they looked at him as 
foolish to suggest that they flee. 

[They did not realize however, that the target of destruction was the city as an organized 
society that has selfishness and cruelty at the base of its social order. Therefore, those who es¬ 
caped before the destruction would not be overtaken in the Destruction about lo take place, 
but would of course be judged on their own merit. Furthermore, while the Attribute of Mercy 
decreed the destruction, the execution of the decree was through an angel.] 
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XIX about to destroy the city!' But he seemed like a jester 
15-16 in the eyes of his sons-in-law. 

15 And just as dawn was breaking, the angels urged 
Lot on saying: 'Get up — take your wife and your 
two daughters who are present, lest you be swept 
away in the punishment of the city!' 


Cf. Exod. 5:13 ION 1 ? 

r » : 

and the taskmasters pressed them, i.e., 
urged them (Ibn Ezra). 

Now that their true mission has 
been revealed they are referred to as 
' angels' for the first time since their 
arrival (Ralbag).. 

Rashi to v. 23 [see footnote there] 
explains that the angels hurried him 
because the 'rains' of sulphur and 
fire began descending at the break 
of dawn, [and the danger was real 
making it imperative that Lot hurry 
his departure.] 

According to Sforno they hurried 
him so that Sodom's destruction 
could take place at sunrise, the sun 
being their chief deity [thus the 
sun's impotence to save its worship¬ 
pers would be demonstrated.] 

[See Rashi to v. 24.] 

nKynan rpnin ’nurnto — 

Your wife and your two daughters 
who are present [lit. ' found 'J — in 
the house, ready to be saved 
(Rashi).w 

[Lot could save only his im- t 
mediate family who lived with him 


in his home; the others forfeited 
whatever merit they had by sneer¬ 
ing at his warning.] 

The salvation of Lot's immediate 
family was perhaps in reward for 
his hospitality, as it is befitting for 
messengers to save their host and all 
his belongings, just as the mes¬ 
sengers of Joshua similarly saved all 
the families of their hostess, Rachab 
[Joshua 6:23]. As the Midrash 
notes: 'Because Lot honored the 
angel by offering him hospitality, 
he accordingly befriended Lot' 
(Ramban to v. 12). 

-pyn ]1jf3 nppn’ip — Lest you be 
swept away in the punishment of 
the city. 

[Or: 'lest you be swept away for 
the sin of the city,' the word 
meaning both punishment and sin. 
Cf. 4:13; 15:16; / Sam. 28:10.] 

Rashi explains nppn, swept away 
as derived from cyio, end: i.e., an 
end will be made of you; see 
Onkelos to Deut . 2:14 on, com¬ 
pletely ended = rjpn. 


1. The Midrash comments on nkYDJn, that are found: 

Rav Toviah ben Rav Yitzchak said: Two nirOifD, 'finds' [i.e-, precious things would des¬ 
cend from Lot's daughters]: Ruth the Moabitess [ancestress of King David] and Na'amah the 
Ammonitess [wife of King Solomon]- Rav Yitzchak commented [Ps. 89:21]: / have found 
('ntiX'o) David my servant. Where did I find him [i.e., from where did he originate]? — In 
Sodom [see vs . 37 ff.] 

Cf. Midrash Aggadah : They were saved in the merit of David and the Messiah, David as 
descendant of Ruth the Moabitess, and Rehaboam [son of Solomon] from Na amah the 
Amonitess. The Messiah will be descended from both. 

[This topic is dealt with fully in the Overview to the ArtScrolI edition of Ruth — 'Ruth and 
the Seeds of Mashiach.') 
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16. nDriDrm — Still [lit. 'and'] he 
lingered , in order to save his wealth 
(Kashi). 

The Midrash relates rmnnirn to 

V ■ 

]1nnn, astonishment : He exclaimed 
in amazement: 'What a loss of gold, 
silver and gems!' (The commen¬ 
tators explain that this is the reason 
for the nbwbu) cantillation of this 

* b i ■ 

■ - » 

word. Its long, reverberating tones 
emphasize the pathos and utter 
bewilderment which Lot ex¬ 
perienced.] 

Hirsch interprets HD,inn*] from 
the root nnn, from which the word 
nn, what, is derived. Thus the com¬ 
pounded rmrrarm connotes: indeci- 

4 j " ■ 

sion, i.e.. Lot tarried indecisively. 
Lot could not easily bring himself to 
abandon his children and grand¬ 
children to destruction. 

(But the angels could wait no 
longer; God had contained His 
wrath for the fifty-two years of 
Sodom's existence. Now its measure 
of iniquity was full and its doom 
was sealed. Although the angels had 
told him to gather his possessions 
(v. 12), he had squandered the 
precious moments allowed him. 
They could not wait merely to allow 
Lot to gather his material wealth 
(see Radak).] 

intpN'-paT l*ra ipnrr] 

rnia ’rup “pai — So [lit. and] the 
men grasped him by his hand, [and] 
his wife's hand and the hand of 
[each of] his two daughters. 

Ibn Ezra explains that Tp’Trr], 
grasped , [apparently relating it to 


pin, strength] implies that they 
strengthened Lot, for in his terror 
he grew too weak to flee. Ramban 
cites the use of the same verb in Ex- 
od. 12:33 and holds that it means 
that they forcibly pulled them and 
sped them on. 

Here the angels are once again 
called 'men' because they acted like 
mortals by grasping the hands of 
and tugging along those who were 
being saved (Radak). 

Rashi explains that the angels are 
referred to in plural because one 
was there to save Lot and the other 
to destroy the city. [Since the latter 
could not commence the destruction 
until Lot and his immediate family 
were safely out of the city, the acts 
of removal are described in plural 
because both angels participated in 
expediting Lot from the center of 
destruction for this reason (Be'er 
Mayim Chaim). See Or HaChaim 
cited in v. 13 who explains that this 
joint participation in the removal of 
Lot does not constitute a 'second' 
mission for the destroyer; otherwise 
this would run counter to the rule 
that one angel does not perform two 
missions. Cf. Tosafos Bava Metzia 
86b s.v. ionn.] 

[When the actual saving begins, 
however, the speaker changes to 
singular. See comm, to idiot in v. 
17.] 

■pby *n nbnna — In HASHEM's 

^ V w ■ ■ ■ 

Mercy on him. 

I.e., they pulled him out forcibly 
not because of his great merit but 
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XIX 16 Still he lingered — so the men grasped him by his 

16-17 band, his wife's hand, and the hand of his two 

daughters in HASHEM's Mercy on him; and they 
took him out and left him outside the city. 17 And it 
was as they took them out that one said: 'Flee for 


because of HASHEM's mercy on him. 
[Therefore, had he continued to 
linger in Sodom, he would have 
forfeited the opportunity to be 
saved (Sforno).] Or, perhaps, the 
verse is stating that they grasped his 
hand ... to save him while Cod's 
mercy was still upon him , lest God's 
wrath go forth and he perish 
(Ramban). 

The Midrash suggests that God 
spared Lot for Abraham's sake, in 
reward for Lot's loyalty: when 
Abraham was in Egypt and claimed 
that Sarah was his sister. Lot did not 
reveal the secret. 

Hirsch explains that the verb b»n 
connotes undeserved mercy, or, at 
least, the mercy that arises only out 
of compassion. Lot did not truly 
deserve to be saved for he had al¬ 
lowed greed to draw him to Sodom, 
keep him there, and even to allow 
his children to become so degraded 
that they laughed at his entreaties 
that they escape the impending 
destruction. His life was saved, but 
he was not unpunished. His entire 
ill-gotten fortune was left behind in 
the upheavel. 

17. nyinn onk ojoylrq ’•ny! — 

And it was as they took them out. 

Since the verse should have read 
rmnn OKpIrq w [i.e., without 
D£lk, in which case the suffix □ 
would refer to Lot and his family, 
unlike the present reading in which 
the subject they refers to the angels 
— see Ibn Ezra below], the inclusion 


of onk, them, is interpreted as a 
limitation: them only, i.e., Lot's 
wife and his immediate family — 
but not his property (Chizkuni). 

The translation reflects Ibn Ezra who ex¬ 
plains that the subject of DK -1 2f1n3 is the 
angels — i.e., when they [the angels] took out 
Dnk, them [Lot and his family]. This is un¬ 
like the word []er. 31:31] DK^Inb where the 
possessive suffix □ refers to the object: to 
their being taken out [rather than to their 
(the subject) taking out.] 

^uterby ub»n “inioi — That one 

I V ? - " T * — 

[lit. 'and he', i.e., one of the angels] 
said: 'Flee for your life!' [lit. 'escape 
upon your soul.'] 

The previous acts, having been 
performed by both angels in order 
to expedite Lot's departure, are 
described in plural. The verb “i»kP, 
and he said, however, is in singular. 
This is because no longer are both 
angels assisting Lot. Now that Lot 
had been removed from the 
impending holocaust, Gabriel, the 
angel of destruction, was free to 
begin his mission, and he returned 
to perform his task. Therefore, the 
angel whose mission it was to save 
Lot (Raphael or Michael) now per¬ 
formed his mission and directed Lot 
to flee for his life (Rashi to v. 16 as 
explained by Levush; see comm, to 
ipnrp! in v. 16; cf. Rashi to 18:2). 

Rashi perceives the inclusion of 
the words by, for your life (lit. 
'upon your soul') as implying: 

by ub?pn, Be satisfied with 
nltffss] nbsrn, saving your lives-, do 
not think about saving your wealth 
also! 
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You have wasted valuable mo¬ 
ments reflecting upon material pos¬ 
sessions — run for the safety of 
your lives! (Abarbanel). 

Rashi comments that the root meaning of 
ubnn wherever it occurs in Scriptures is 
detach, slip away. 

Examples of the derivative meanings are: 
[Isaiah 66:7] nar nt^bnm, and she bore a 
male, i.e., an embryo slipped out of the 
womb; [Ps. 124:7]: Our soul nubn: escaped 
like a bird. (Cf. also Rashi's comm, toubn in 
Isaiah 46:2 where he explains it as to extract 
from the absorbed.) 

D’arrbj*— Do not look 
behind you. 

You are as wicked as they are and 
you are being saved only because of 
Abraham. It is not proper for you to 
look upon their punishment while 
you yourself are being spared 
(Rashi). 

According to Rashbam . . . turn¬ 
ing around causes delays. Further¬ 
more one is not to gaze unnecessari¬ 
ly upon angels performing their 
task, as [Manoach said after he 
realized he had seen an angel — 
(Judges 13:22)]: We shall surely die 
because we have seen God; and 
Jacob's exclamation [32:30]: For l 
have seen God face to face and yet 
my life was preserved J 11 

The angel gave this instruction to 
Lot in the singular behind 


you, but his family was included in 
the charge: 'you and all who are 
with you/ This is similar to God's 
command to Adam regarding the 
Tree of Knowledge [2:17]: 'you 
shall not eat of it' which, although 
directed to Adam in the singular, 
embraced Eve as well (Ibn Ezra; 
Chizkuni). 

Ramban comments that no 
punishment would be inflicted for 
violation of the angel's command 
not to look backward. Rather the 
angel was warning them of dire 
consequences that would be a 
natural result of such a glance , for 
the mere sight of the atmosphere of 
destruction and all contagious dis¬ 
eases has a very harmful effect. 
Even thinking about them would be 
psychologically dangerous. Fur¬ 
thermore, the destroying angel 
stood between the earth and heaven 
enveloped in fire as did the angel 
seen by David [/ Chronicles 21:16]. 
It is for this reason that he was 
prohibited from gazing. 

The Zohar explains that the 
Shechinah was about to descend 
and one such as Lot may not gaze in 
the Presence of the Shechinah 'for 
man may not see HASHEM and live' 
[Ex. 33:20.] 


1. Kli Y akar interprets this as an injunction not to look back in regret for the wealth they left 
behind. Lot's wife, however, could not make peace with this loss of possessions. Had she been 
concerned with having money with which to help others she would have been spared. But her 
punishment revealed her true intention. She was converted to salt, a corrosive substance that 
eats away the substance of coins. So, too. Lot's wife. In her hands, money was corrosive, a tool 
of greed rather than goodness, for it was only Lot who provided hospitality for guests (see 
comm, above). When his wife turned around it was in selfish grief and fear that when her hus¬ 
band died penniless, none would provide for her. Therefore, the Torah says that she looked 
’•’nuNn, behind 'him' [u. 26) — her concern was for the time when he would be gone. 
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XIX your life! Do not look behind you nor stop anywhere 
18-19 in all the plain; flee to the mountain lest you be swept 

away.' 

18 Lot said to them; ' Please, no! My Lord — 19 See, 


nbyrrbK} — Nor stop 
anywhere [lit. ' and do not stand 1 ] in 
all the Plain, i.e., the plain of Jordan 
(RflshrJ. [See 13:10-11.] 

Do not dally, for the destruction 
could not begin until you reach 
your destination, and the angel 
could not delay the time to any con¬ 
siderable further degree (Ramban). 

ubnn rnnn — Flee to the 
mountain lest you be swept away. 

I.e., he indicated thereby that Lot 
should flee to Abraham who was 
dwelling in the mountain, for as 
evidenced by 12:8 and 13:3, he still 
resided in his tent on the mountain 
where he originally lived when he 
came to Canaan. Although Abra¬ 
ham had many tents which ex¬ 
tended as far as Hebron [13:18] his 
primary home did not change 
(Rashi). 

18. 'oin n3 _i ?k arpS* ulb — 

T “1 X “ •• — | — 

[And] Lot said to them: 'Please, no! 
My Lord.' 

I.e., Please do not tell me to es¬ 
cape to the mountain, to meaning 
please. Targum renders / beg of 
You now ... (Rashi). 

The Sages interpret that the word 
, 3 I- !K [Adonai], My Lord in this case 
is sacred and refers to God. The 
reason for not rendering it as an ad¬ 
dress to the angel is because Lot 
continues in the next verse to say 
that he was speaking to the One 
Who showed mercy nK nVnnb 
in keeping me alive. Therefore 
this entire phrase — beginning with 
the introductory My Lord — must 
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refer to Him in Whose power it is to 
put to death and to keep alive: the 
Holy One, Blessed be He (Shev. 
35b; Rashi). 

According to the above interpre¬ 
tation, the flow of the verse (as 
reflected by the punctuation of the 
translation) would be: And Lot said 
to them [i.e., the angels] O 

please do not!, i.e., do not tell me to 
flee to the mountain. Then, 
directing his prayer to God, — in¬ 
dicated further by his change to the 
singular — he said: O my Lord — see 
now, Your servant, etc. (Maharsha 
Shevuos 35b). 

Mizrachi interprets that the word to, 
please, introduces the petition addressed 
to God: Lot said to them [the angels]: 
bK, 'do not', i.e., do not ask me to flee to 
the mountain. Then he turned to God: 
K3, 'Please, my Lord ... 

(See Cur Aryeh who explains that 
Onkelos renders iy:?3, / beg you, as reflecting 
the inner implication of bx ( do not, and IV?, 
now, is his rendering, as usual, of to. Comp. 
Onkelos ' same rendering to to bi< in v. 7. 
This is in answer to Mizrachi who 
questioned how Onkelos rendered the same 
word to as both a request iv??, / beg you, 
and ]yp, now, while apparently not rendering 
the word bn, do not, at all.] 

(That 'my Lord' in this case is sacred is the 
accepted halachah, and is so formulated in 
the Talmud Shevuos 35b; Soferim 4:7; Ram- 
bam: Yesodei HaTorah 6:9. This halachah 
primarily affects the writing of a Torah 
Scroll, and whether or not this word is sub¬ 
ject to erasure if miswritten. See also comm. 
to 18:3.] 

There are however several opinions — e.g. 
Ibn Ezra; Radak; R' Chananel; R' Bachya (to 
18:3] that the literal sense of the word 
here is non-sacred. It is the plural of my 
master, and the end-of-verse form of ‘’j'lK 
(cf. comm, to 18:3]. They explain that v. 8 
was addressed to the two angels whom he ad- 
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was addressed to the two angels whom he ad¬ 
dressed with the courteous term 'my lords', 
while Lot's request in u. 9 which is in the 
singular was addressed to that angel who, in 
v. 17, urged Lot to 'escape for your life.' 
Radak adds that such a request imputing 
power over life and death to an angel is 
proper, for, in the performance of their mis¬ 
sion, angels, and even prophets such as Eli¬ 
jah and Elisha could be addressed in terms 
that would seem to impute such power to 
them. The sense of the verse is that, since 
they act as agents of God, He is addressed 
through them. 

Ramban to v. 12 explains, however, that 
angels only seem to have this power — in 
reality they are acquainted with the 
knowledge of God and merely fulfill His 
Will. 

[Perhaps it is possible to synthesize both 
views by drawing an analogy from a similar 
controversy in 18:3 regarding whether the 
word ’Jix in that passage is sacred, and 
refers to God, or whether it is 'non-sacred' 
and is a courteous form of address to the 
angels. Ramban there agrees that according 
to the plain meaning of the verse Abraham 
was addressing the angels, while at the same 
time he agrees that the Name is sacred, as 
formulated in halachah. He therefore sug¬ 
gests that Abraham addressed the angels 
referring to them by their Master's name 
Adonai (see comm, there). Although Ramban 
offers no comment to our verse, possibly the 
interpretation applies here as well, that Lot 
addressed the Angels referring to them by 
the Name and Attributes of the Holy One, 
Blessed be He. This is further evidenced in u. 
24 where Hashem is interpreted by Radak 
and Ramban to refer to the angel Gabriel, the 
destroyer, who is designated by the Name of 
his Master.} 

Furthermore, see Ritva to Shevuos 35b ac¬ 
cording to whom onbx ulb “lOX’i, Lot said to 
them, is interpreted as crush uib idk’], Lot 
said in their presence: perceiving they were 
angels, he directed his prayer to God. 


Ibn Ezra preserves an interesting 
etymological opinion from Rav Shmuel 
HaSefaradi that the word bx might be 
related to bfjln, desire [i.e., and the 
phrase lO'bft would accordingly mean: 
'please grant indulgence' (lit. ‘be 
desirous, please'), interpreting b* as the 
imperative form of the root bio, just as 
in, know, is the imperative form of the 
root in 1 (Karnei Or); see comm, to 
’ribKin in 18:27, and Cur Ary eh above.] 
Ibn Ezra continues, however, that he 
prefers to render bK in its usual sense do 
not. 

19. [As explained above, 
according to The Sages this verse 
was addressed in prayer to God in 
Whose power it is to keep alive and 
put to death, while there are opin¬ 
ions that it was addressed to the 
chief angel (Ibn Ezra) or to the one 
who had urged him to escape to the 
mountain (Radak).] 

rjiny torn Krnan — See now, Y our 
servant has found ... 

Lot introduces his petition by 
gratefully acknowledging all that 
already has been done for him 
(Alshich). 

mnn ubianb bin* t<b —I cannot [lit. 

T T T " f ' • - l. 

7 will not be able to] escape to the 
mountain. 

[I.e., I am unable to maintain the 
pace required to flee as far as the 
mountain (based on Ramban' s in¬ 
terpretation of the literal meaning 
of the text; see further).] 

As Hirsch elaborates: 'Your act 
of saving me is magnanimous, but if 
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XIX now, Your servant has found grace in Y our eyes and 

2 q Y our kindness was great which you did with me to 

save my life; but I cannot escape to the mountain lest 
the evil attach itself to me and I die. 20 Behold, please, 
this city is near enough to escape there and it is small; 


it can be completed only by un¬ 
broken flight directly to the moun¬ 
tain, the journey itself will kill me/ 

’nni rrynn — Lesf the evil 

attach itself [lit. ' cling'j to me and / 
die. 

If I am too long in my effort to 
reach the mountain, the evil [i.e., 
the fire and brimstone (Chizkuni)] 
of the destruction will overtake me 
while I am still in the plain, for You 
will not defer the time much longer 
(Ramban). 

The 'evil' refers to the 'fallout' of 
the Destruction — the brimstone, 
salt and fire — which will spread 
over a large area (B'chor Shor; 
Chizkuni) [But see Alshich to v. 25.] 

[Rashi, based upon the Mid rash, 
continues his interpretation of v. 17 
that Lot was ordered to flee to the 
mountain where Abraham 
resided.]: 

Lot pleaded, 'Please do not ask 
me to go to the mountain to my un¬ 
cle Abraham. When I dwelt among 
the Sodomites, God compared my 
righteousness to theirs and in com¬ 
parison to them, I deserved to be 
saved. But if I go to the righteous 
one [i.e., Abraham] I will be con¬ 


sidered wicked by comparison' 
(Rashi). 

Rashi adds that this is similar to the 
rerponse of the woman of Zarefath to Elijah 
see / Kings 17:18] that although she had 
jeen considered righteous compared with 
others, now that Elijah had entered the scene, 
in comparison with him she was wicked. 

(Thus it would appear that Rashi in¬ 
terprets our verse: / cannot flee to the moun¬ 
tain — i.e., to Abraham — for by doing so I 
would risk that n$nn the evil of my 

ways will cling to me (i.e., my sinfulness will 
become obvious in comparison with the 
righteous Abraham) '•ntji, and / will die (i.e., 
I will no longer merit being saved, so I will 
perish).] 

According to Pesikta Rabbasi Lot 
replied that he could not rejoin 
Abraham because the latter had already 
told him [13:9]: ’by» jo "nan, please 
separate from me. 

Ibn Ezra discusses the grammatical form 
of Tini which should be ’nnoj but the n of 
the root drops because of the double conso¬ 
nant. Comp, the form rn^i [Deut. 20:20] 
which should similarly be, were it not for the 
double consonant, nir^i. 

20, n:np ntrtn "pyn wnan — 

t I; " ■ ▼ ▼ 

Behold, please, this city is near. 

Rashi explains near as referring 
to nearness in time: nnn’ttJ] 
it*was populated [relatively] recent¬ 
ly and so its measure [of sin] is not 
yet full. 111 


1. This interpretation is based on Shabbos 10b: 'A man should always seek to dwell in a city 
nnn’ttJ’ic/, which was but recently populated, for since it was but recently populated, its 
sins are few, as it is said. Behold, please, this city is npnp, near and small. What does 

n^-ip, near, mean? Shall we say that it means [geographically] near and lyyn means [physical¬ 
ly] small? But surely they [the angels] could see that for themselves [and as Be'er Mayim 
Chaim points out why should Lot choose it on the basis of its physical proximity to Sodom ; he 
would have been better off seeking a haven further away and hence safer from the impending 
disaster!] — Rather he meant: Because it has been recently populated [lit. 'inhabited a near 
lime'] its sins are few. 
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Rashi continues to explain the 
chronology: How recently had it 
been settled? It dated from the 
generation of the Dispersion when 
mankind was scattered and men 
began to settle, each in his own 
place [for prior to that time all peo¬ 
ple lived together in Shinar as is evi¬ 
dent from 11:1-2 (Rashi; Shabbos 

10b)]. 

This Dispersion took place in the 
year of Peleg's death [see Rashi to 
10:25] during Abraham's forty- 
eighth year [see Chronology/Time- 
Line p. xii]. When Sodom was 
destroyed, Abraham was ninety- 
nine years old. [Of the angels who 
visited Abraham, one was to 
destroy Sodom, and one announced 
that Isaac would be born one year 
later. Since Isaac was born when 
Abraham was 100, obviously he 
was 99 at the destruction]. 
Therefore, fifty-two years elapsed 
between the time that Sodom was 
populated, and its destruction. 
Traditionally, Zoar was populated 
one year after Sodom. This fact is 
alluded to homiletically in the Tal¬ 
mud ibid, by the phrase nu'pPK 
K2, let me escape to the city which is 
K”2, 51, in numerical value. (See 
Tosafos and Maharsha ibid; and 
footnote to 18:21 Krrri^K.] [See 
also Sechel Tov cited to 18:29.] 

In the literal sense, the distance 
between Sodom and Zoar was approx¬ 
imately five mil [Pesachim 93b], while 
according to the Midrash it was four 
mil. [See comm, to v. 23.] 

lyyn torn — And it is small. 


I.e., its sins are few ['ynyyin 
n’plaljr] (Shabbos 10b; see above). 

[See Ibn Ezra and Heidenheim 
further.] 

Hirsch comments upon Lot's 
emphasis on Zoar as being nyyn 
which he explains as a noun mean¬ 
ing it is a petty thing; insignificant ; 
offering no wealth or comfort. 
Because he had been forbidden even 
to look back. Lot understood that he 
was meant to be left with no posses¬ 
sions — nothing but his life. Now he 
argued that the poverty of living in 
insignificant Zoar would be 
equivalent to being left with only 
his life. 

’u/sn 'rmi Kin nyyp Kbq — Is it not 
small? — and I will live [i.e., sur¬ 
vive; lit. 'and my soul will live.'] 

— Are not its sins yet few so that 
it may be spared and I may be al¬ 
lowed to survive in it? The above is 
the Midrashic interpretation. The 
simple meaning [of this latter 
phrase, (see Sifsei Chachomim be¬ 
low)] is: Is it not a small city with 
but a small population? It can be 
spared [since there cannot be many 
sinners in it (Rashbam)] so I can 
survive there (Rashi). 

To Rashi's 'simple' interpretation 
Mizrachi raises the Talmud's objection cited 
in the footnote to the beginning of this verse 
that if “iyyn meant 'small' then it would have 
been superfluous for Lot to mention the ob¬ 
vious to angels. Sifsei Chachomim responds 
that Rashi does follow the Talmudic in¬ 
terpretation of nymiy r*iyann, sins are 
few', the first time the word nysrn appears in 
the verse. However, that word is repeated, 
and Rashi holds that it would be redundant 
to ascribe the same connotation to both ap- 
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XIX I shall flee there. Is it not small? — and I will live/ 
21 21 And he replied to him: ' Behold, I have granted 

you consideration even regarding this, that I not 


pearances of the same word. Therefore, 
Rashi cites the simple meaning with 
reference only to the second use of lyyn. 

Levush, however, comments that Rashi 's 
simple interpretation applies to both parts of 
the verse. In mentioning the obvious — that 
the city was 'small' — Lot was laying the 
foundation for his request: ‘The city isnyxn, 
small, and therefore it cannot be heavily pop¬ 
ulated; hence its measure of wickedness must 
be proportionately "lyyn, small, and it should 
be possible to spare it so that I may survive 
there. 

Ibn Ezra [as explained by Y ohel Or) 
supports the interpretation that iyy?3, 
small (which he derives from -pyy, 
young; little), is an adjective modifying 
city rather than a noun meaning 
'something insignificant'. The fact that 
"py, city, is feminine in gender and 
hence its adjective should be in the 
feminine form (rnyyn) does not matter, 
since such is the Scriptural idiom. 

Heidenheim notes however, that de¬ 
pending upon the context, lyam, small, 
may denote both: few in number as in II 
Chron. 24:24 □ nyyoD with a small 
group of men; or small in time as in 
Isaiah 63:18: nyynb, in a little while. In 
our verse the word can have both con¬ 
notations, 1 yyp meaning both smaller 
and younger than Sodom. 

Ha'amek Davar observes that Lot 
gave two reasons for his request 
that Zoar be spared: (1). — it was 
but a small city and it is natural for 
a village to be less steeped in im¬ 
morality than a big city, in line with 
the Talmudic interpretation to Song 
of Songs 7:12 in Eruvin 2lb [see 
comm, to ArtScroll ed. ad loc.]. 
Therefore Zoar had not descended 
to Sodom's level of wickedness; (2). 
— Sol may live, i.e., spare it so I can 
survive. The difference between the 


two reasons is that according to the 
former the city should be spared en¬ 
tirely, while according to the latter 
its destruction should be postponed 
until such time as Lot departs from 
it. 

It is small — it is sparsely pop¬ 
ulated and it is not very old. As a 
result, its measure of sin is not yet 
full, and although its destruction 
has been decreed along with the rest 
of the Plain, any merit I have will be 
sufficient to protect the city until I 
can depart from it when the plague 
is over (Malbim). 

21. T»bK ITDK*! — And he replied 
[lit 'said'] to him . 

I.e., the angel replied in God's 
Name, for Lot was not worthy of 
direct communication from God 
(Radak). 

run oa tdd ’TiNtya nan — 

V “ T ▼ ” - I V T ' T ▼ 

Behold, I have granted you con¬ 
sideration even regarding this [lit. 
'Behold I have lifted up your face 
also to this thing.'] 

Even regarding this — i.e. not 
only will you be saved, but 1 will 
also save the entire city of Zoar for 
your sake {Rashi). 

Radak derives from this that 
angels, as intelligent beings, are 
granted the authorization from God 
to modify their instructions ac¬ 
cording to their own judgment and 
assessment of particular circum¬ 
stances. Ramban [t>. 12], however, 
perceives no suggestion of in¬ 
dependence in the angel's sudden 
concession; rather the angel was ac- 
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quainted with the intentions of God 
Who had granted Lot's request. 

The expression TpjD inKtt/3, [lit. 7 
hflue lifted up your face'] translated 
as: / have granted you considera¬ 
tion, follows Hoffman who explains 
that this is the intent of the phrase 
[See footnote to 22:12.] 

The expression occurs again in 
the □‘’inb riDDD, Priestly Blessing, in 
Num. 6:26 r»J3 ( n k'kp [lit. 
'may Hashem lift up His face unto 
you,'] which Rashi there explains 
as: May HASHEM suppress His 
anger toward you. Ihn Ezra there 
elaborates that the phrase has the 
opposite connotation of Isaiah 1:15: 
D3n Ty / will avert My eyes 

from you, its connotation being: 
wherever you turn. His face will be 
lifted up toward you in benevolence 
[i.e., for one who is angry at another 
averts his face from him — cf. Deut. 
31:16. When one lifts his face 
toward a person, it is evidence that 
he bears no ill-will.] 

Cf. Sifrei, to Naso 6:26: May 
HASHEM lift up His face unto you 
[i.e. grant your prayer] when you 
stand and pray, as it says [in our 
verse] TpiD ’nK'tw run, behold I have 
granted you consideration, for it 
stands as simple logic: If I granted 
Lot's petition for the sake of 
Abraham, My friend, shall I not 
grant your's [i.e. that of the 
Children of Israel who receive the 
Priestly Blessing], both for your 


sake and for the sake of your 
ancestors? 

mm “itt/K “pyrrriN ’’son TibDb — 

t : ■ 1 v ■: t v t * r ; 

That l not overthrow the city about 
which you have spoken . 

[According to the Midrash, the 
city itself was not overthrown but 
its residents were ultimately 
destroyed. Perhaps this is why Lot 
was afraid to remain in Zoar (v. 30), 
filled as it was with corpses. In the 
literal sense, however, the commen¬ 
tators maintain that Zoar was 
spared intact with its citizens.] 

In a grammatical note Rashi com¬ 
ments that the 1 in '‘DSi} is a subjective [/ 
overthrow] suffix. Examples cited for 
such parallel grammatical forms are: 
[48:5]’Kb until I come; [16:13]nriK 
’jo, after l saw; [Jeremiah 31:19] 'nn 
i3 'nan, whenever / speak of him. This 
is to distinguish it from such forms as 

[Ps. 113:6], ■qpnn [ibid. 
114:8], where the yod is reflexive and 
the word would be rendered 'my being 
overthrown' (Cur Aryeh; Devek Tov). 

22, “im niu/yb bbiN Nb ’D 

nnu/ — For l cannot do a thing until 
you arrive there. 

This refers to the upheavel which 
had to wait for Lot's safe arrival in 
Zoar; the sulphur and fire from 
God, however, had begun 
descending with dawn ( Gur Aryeh 
v. 24; see footnote there). 

This forced admission by the 
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XIX overthrow the city about which you have spoken. 
22-24 22 blurry , See there, for / cannot do a thing until you 

arrive there.' Me therefore named the city Zoar. 

23 The sun rose upon the earth and Lot arrived at 
Zoar. 24 Now HASHEM had caused to rain upon 


angel of his powerlessness was his 
punishment for having boasted [u. 
13] we are about to destroy this 
place, implying an independent in¬ 
itiative. Now the matter could not 
be concluded until they were com¬ 
pelled to make this admission that 
they were powerless (Rashi; [see R' 
Bachya end of v. 13 — accordingly 
this would be the angel's second 
such admission]). 

Rashi also notes that the singular 
pronoun, 7 cannot' etc., [as noted in 
18:12] proves that only one of them 
was sent to destroy the city, and the 
other to save Lot, for two angels are 
not sent to perform the same mis¬ 
sion. (Rashi) [See comm, to v . 16 
s.v. ipnrri; v. 17 s.v. “ibioi.] 

"pyivnu/ top — He 

therefore named [lit. 'called the 
name of*] the city Zoar [meaning 
’small'.] 

Therefore, i.e., because Lot refer¬ 
red to it as a ’small' city [*iyy)?, v. 
20], and because its salvation was 
due to its being smaller and of lesser 
iniquity, it came to be called ’Zoar' 
— i.e., hamlet. It was originally cal¬ 


led Bela [see comm, to 14 ff.] 
(Rashi; cf. Radak; Hoffman). 

23. K3 ulbi vnNrrby tor 

— The sun rose [lit.'tuenf out 1 ] 
upon the earth and Lot arrived at 
Zoar. 

This refers to sunrise, at which 
time the sun becomes visible on the 
horizon. It is later than the dawn 
mentioned in v. 15 when Lot 
departed from Sodom on his hur¬ 
ried escape. Thus, the entire 
journey is estimated in the Midrash 
as having taken as long as the lapse 
of time between dawn and sunrise. 
Therefore, the distance between 
Sodom and Zoar is reckoned as four 
or five mils. [See comm. v. 20 
above.] 

24. rnbirbyi nip-by mppn # ni — 
Now [lit. 'and'] HASHEM had caused 
to rain upon Sodom and Amorrah. 

The phrase r n], 'and HASHEM' 
always means He and His Celestial 
Court (Midrash; Rashi). w 

This interpretation of 'ill is used only 
in cases where a conjunctive t, and, is 
uncalled for by the context of a verse. 
,Since the letter t indicates an amplifica- 


1. Rashi further interprets "Ppnn in the pluperfect, had rained down — i.e. the sul¬ 
phur and fire had already begun raining down from the moment the morning 
broke, referring to v. 15: just as dawn broke, the time when the moon is in the sky 
together with the sun. 

Because some of the Sodomites worshiped the sun and others the moon, God 
said: 'If I punish them by day the moon-worshipers may say, "Had it taken place at 
night when the moon holds sway, we would not have been destroyed." However, if 
I punish them by night the sun-worshipers might say, "Had it taken place by day 
when the sun holds sway, we would not have been destroyed." ' 

Therefore, it is written just as dawn broke, for He punished them at a time when 
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tion, it is interpreted as HASHEM taking 
counsel together with His Celestial 
court (Rakanati Vayera 25:1; see there). 

Mizrachi explains that Rashi does not 
always cite this interpretation of the word 
'Hi, and Hashem, as embracing His celestial 
court [e.g. 13.14; 18:17; 21:1] although he 
does interpret so, for example, in Ezod. 
12:29. Wherever there is another literal 
reason for the form: for example, when a 
narrative resumes after an interruption, the 
and is obviously connective to the preceeding 
trend in the narrative; or in such cases where 
it is interpreted in the past-perfect, and 
HaSHEM had previously [21:1]; or in cases 
where the form suggests a contrast to the 
preceding: But Hashem. Thus Rashi 
interprets the various occurrences of'm, and 
Hashem, according to their respective con¬ 
texts. 

Ramban points out that Rashi 
cites only one view, when in reality 
there are conflicting views of the 
Sages regarding this phrase: (a) 
That this first HASHEM in the verse 
refers to the Angel Gabriel, the mes¬ 
senger to destroy the city, who is 
referred to by the name of the 
Master [see 18:3]; (b) it refers to 
Him together with His Celestial 
Court; (c) it refers to God Himself. 

Cf. Sifri Zuta Naso 6:26 [Torah 
Sheleimah 19:12], Such is the way 


of God, King of Kings: When He 
goes forth in peace He is accom¬ 
panied by legions and armies but 
when He goes forth in battle He 
goes alone, as when He punished 
the five cities of Sodom. He 
punished them alone, as it says: 
Then HASHEM [i.e. Himself] rained 
down upon Sodom and Amorah 
sulphur and fire from HASHEM [i.e. 
Himself] out of the heaven. 

[The use of HASHEM — the Name 
indicating His Attribute of Mercy — 
in conjunction with this description 
of Him wreaking destruction, (an 
act for which one would expect the 
name Elohim, indicating the At¬ 
tribute of Justice) indicates that the 
Sodomites reached the lowest level 
of depravity. In such a case, com¬ 
plete annihilation itself is an act of 
love (for mankind). 'Woe to the 
wicked', comments the Midrash, 
'who turn the Attribute of Mercy 
into the Attribute of Justice. (See 
comm, end of v. 13, and to v. 14).] 

nnoa ... “punn — Caused to 

t : t ■ ; 

rain ... sulphur and fire. 

[The term rain is used] because it 


both the moon and sun [-light] are in the sky [which coincides with the 15th of Nis¬ 
san (Midrash).] 

[Thus, according to Rashi, the descent of the sulphur and fire does not sequen¬ 
tially follow Lot's entrance into Zoar when the sun had already risen upon the earth 
(u. 23) but preceded it and began at dawn. This is why the angels urged him on 'lest 
he be swept away', and it is thus that Abraham upon waking up early in the morn¬ 
ing {v. 27-28) was already able to see the smoke rising {Mizrachi). The angel's 
remark: / cannot do anything until you arrive there (v. 22), referred only to the 
overthrowing of the cities; the sulphur and fire from God, however, had already 
begun descending since dawn (Gur Aryeh).] 

Be'er Y itzchak adds that the best proof that the Destruction described in these 
verses began before Lot entered Zoar lies in the narrative itself for in v. 25, Lot's 
wife is described at having peered behind her [during their flight to Zoar] and hav¬ 
ing been turned into a pillar of salt from witnessing the Destruction which had ob¬ 
viously already begun. 
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XIX Sodom and Amorrah sulphur and fire; from 

25 HASHEM, out of heaven. 25 He overturned these cities 


descended first as rain to see 
whether they would repent (see 
Rashi to 7:12 ’IT1) and was 

then changed to sulphur and fire 
(Mechilta; Rashi). 

Cf. Tanchuma: Nothing evil de¬ 
scends directly from heaven: first it 
descended as beneficent rain; only 
when it approached earth did it 
become sulphur and fire.[Some 
render u/io nnsn as a hendiadys: 
sulphurous fire.] 

□’ntt/n jn ti nxn — From Hashem, 
out of the heaven. 

I.e., from the upper atmosphere 
(Radak). 

This is emphasized to make it 
clear that the sulphur and fire were 
not natural phenomena from the 
earth, but were Divinely originated 
visitations from HASHEM, out of 
heaven, without any natural cause 
(Sforno) 11 ! 

Additionally, Rashi notes that the 
connotation of the phrase out of the 
heaven is referred to in Job 36:31: 
For by these [i.e. the heavens; see 
the preceding verses there] He 
judges the peoples. For when God 
wishes to punish mankind He 
causes fire to descend upon them 
from heaven as he did to the 
Sodomites [see ibid u.32], but when 


He caused the Manna to fall it was 
also from heaven as it says [Exod. 
16:4] 'Behold, I will rain down 
bread from heaven for you' [see Job 
ibid, second half of v. 31; cf. 
Sanhedrin 104b and note of Torah 
Sheleimah 19:126.] 

One's understanding of Rashi's com¬ 
ment above can be enhanced by com¬ 
parison with the following: 

Woe to the wicked who transform a 
source of compassion [i.e. heaven] into 
a source of retribution. David extols 
God: Praise HASHEM from the heavens 
[Psalms 146:1] where there is neither 
fire, hail, nor sulphur [see Midrash 
Tehillim ad. loc .] How then does it say 
HASHEM rained down sulphur and fire 
out of the heavens? Only to teach you 
that the very beginning of their crea¬ 
tion, God decreed to them: Be a source 
of whatever you perceive mankind to 
deserve. To the Sodomites and the 
children of Esau provide sulphur and 
fire ; for Israel [provide] dew (Tan¬ 
chuma Yashan). 

(Cf. Tanchuma above s.v. T>pnn.] 

The repetition of HASHEM in the 
second half of this verse instead of 
the pronoun Him is noted by the 
commentators. 

According to Rashi [following 
Sanhedrin 38b] it is the Scriptural 
style in many cases to repeat the 
subject, as for example in 4:23: and 
Lemech said to his wives ... wives of 


1. From Hashem, out of the heaven, is apparently redundant, for what other source could 
there be for rain? 

The phrase is added to refute the eminently 'logical' explanation that the salty, sulphuric 
nature of the Sodomite terrain derives from its volcanic nature. Because the effect of the up¬ 
heaval was to make the region volcanic, non-believers pontificate that the volcano was not ef¬ 
fect, but cause. To emphasize the truth, the Torah makes clear that the nature of Sodom is a 
phenomenon that was caused by God. So it is, as well, regarding theories of evolution and the 
origin of the universe. The data on which the theories are based are true, but the postulators of 
the hypotheses are again confusing cause and effect. The observable phenomena are products 
of God's creation, not its causes (Hirsch). 
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Lemech rather than my wives; 
Ahasuerus said [Esfh. 8:8]: in the 
king's name rather than in my 
name. Here, too, it says from 
HASHEM rather than from Him. 

As indicated by the Midrash quoted by 
Ramban, above, Rashr cites only one view. 
According to view (a), the first Hashem 
refers to the angel Gabriel; while according 
to view (b), the first refers to HaSHEM 
together with His celestial court. Presumably 
both interpretations agree that the second 
mention of Hashem refers to God Himself. 
Ras/ii follows Rav Yitzchak who retorted: In 
all of the Scriptures we find that the names 
of mere mortals are mentioned twice in one 
verse, yet you are surprised that God men¬ 
tions His name twice in one verse! [I.e. it is 
not necessary to assume that different mean¬ 
ings are implied by the double use of Hashem 
in the same verse.] (See Mizrachi; Gur 
Aryeh). 

25. Skh DnyrrriK — (And) 
He overturned these cities. Over¬ 
turned literally: These four cities* 
were all built on the same rock 
which He overturned (Midrash; 
Rashi). 

*[The Midrash mentions 'five' — in¬ 
cluding Zoar. Rashi apparently does not 
consider Zoar because it was spared, 
while the Midrash includes it, pre¬ 
sumably because according to the 
Midrash, Zoar was saved only through 
a miracle, but it had been included in the 
original decree of the upheaval.] 

Others take it figuratively in the 
sense of 'reversed' — what had 
previously been a fertile region, 
'Well watered ... like the garden of 
Hashem' [13:10] He now turned it 
into barren desolation; its stones 
had been the place of sapphires; it 
had dust of gold; earth out of which 
comes bread, was overturned as if it 


were fire [Job 28:6-5.] He rained 
down sulphur and fire upon it and 
utterly devastated it, from man to 
beast to vegetation (Radak; Abar - 
banel). 

The verse emphasizes these cities 
[though it might have sufficed, 
after the specific reference in the 
previous verse to Sodom and Amor- 
rah to simply say DDDiTi and He 
overturned them ] to stress that 
though it is the nature of such 
catastrophes to spread and do 
damage beyond the primary area of 
destruction [as Lot originally 
feared; see comm, to 19:20 s.v. ]3] 
God nevertheless contained the 
path of destruction limiting the 
catastrophe to brcn nnyfl, these 
cities, and not beyond (Alshich). 

nnixn nny] — And the vegetation 
of the soil. 

The obliteration was total and ex¬ 
tended to everything that the 
wicked Sodomites valued as being 
for their exclusive use (Akeidas 
Yitzchak) 

Even plants were smitten. Rav 
Yehoshua ben Levi said: To this 
very day if one collects rain from 
the atmosphere of Sodom and pours 
it into a furrow, it will not promote 
growth! (Midrash). 

26. rnrwn uani — [And] his 
[i.e.. Lot's] wife peered behind him. 
i.e. behind Lot (Rashi), who was 
acting as a rear guard for his entire 
household (Ramban) 

According to Ramban [in v. 17] 
quoting Pirkei d'Rabbi Eliezer, the 
compassion of Edis, Lot's wife 
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XIX and the entire plain; with all the inhabitants of the 

26 cities and the vegetation of the soil . 26 His wife peered 


other versions read 'Iris'] welled up 
’or her two married daughters who 
had been left behind in Sodom [see 
vs. 14-15], and she turned around 
to see if they were following her. 
She saw the Shechinah [nlnN 
nrp^n: (the version in R'Bachya 
reads nnnx nrstt/n), the Shechinah 

t v - 1 — r : — 

after her, and she became a pillar of 
salt. 

Ralbag explains that by her very 
act of showing compassion upon 
'the hated of God' who did not 
believe enough to join in saving 
themselves, she thereby also sinned. 
Thus, when her compassion caused 
her thoughts to cleave to them and 
she turned around, the punishment 
overtook her as well. 

According to Abarbanel the 
phrase mrtNn InttfN unm is to be 

« * -i - •• • “ - 

rendered 'and his wife, who was 
behind him, glanced back' — she 
was in the rear engrossed in at¬ 
tempting to save their wealth when 
the evil, i.e. the sulphur and fire, 
overtook and consumed her [turn¬ 
ing her into a pillar of salt (see Ibn 
Ezra below).] 

This follows Radak who explains 
that Lot's wife was of little faith and 
she turned around to see whether, 
indeed, the city had been over¬ 
turned, although the angel had 
warned her against doing so. 

Tur points out, however, that the 
death of Lot's wife was a necessary 
precondition to the matter of his 
daughters' conceiving through him; 
had their mother been alive, the 
event could not have occurred. 


nbn rryj ’nm — And she became a 

■ ti ■ < t ■ 

pillar of salt. 

She sinned through salt and was 
therefore punished through salt. 
When Lot asked her to bring salt for 
guests and she replied, 'Do you 
wish to institute this evil custom of 
hospitality, also, into our city?' [see 
footnote to v. 3] (Rashi). 

According to Ibn Ezra her bones 
were burned and encrusted with salt 
which descended with the sulphur, 
as it is written [Deut. 29:22]; the 
whole land is sulphur and salt ... 
like the overthrow of Sodom and 
Amorah, Admah and Zeboiim. That 
verse, by omitting Zoar proves that 
it was spared the fate of the others. 

Ramban explains in v. 17 that the 
mere sight of destruction could 
have a harmful effect. Perhaps Lot's 
wife turned into a pillar of salt for 
the plague entered her mind when 
she saw the sulphur and salt [see 
Ibn Ezra above] which descended 
from heaven ... 

And just as the earth became 
encrusted with salt, so, too, did 
Lot's wife as a result of gazing upon 
the destructive forces; neverthe¬ 
less, the Midrash notes, had Lot's 
wife been righteous she would not 
have come to harm — certainly not 
in this manner. 

According to Rav Saadiah Gaon, R' 
Chananel, Abarbanel, and Chizkuni, the 
subjects of ’nm is the earth: 'Lot's wife 
glanced behind him and lo! It [i.e., the earth] 
had become a column of salt, since it had 
become destroyed through sulphur and salt 
(cf. Deut. 29:22 ] 

[It is noted that ancient writers 
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refer to this pillar as still being in 
existence. Josephus claims to have 
seen it] tl h 

Cf. Pirkei d'Rabbi Eliezer: She 
beheld the Shechinah and became a 
pillar of salt, which still stands [at 
the time that Midrash was 
redacted.] Oxen lick it every day 
until it dwindles down to the toes of 
her feet; by the morning it has risen 
up again. 

27. Abraham views the disaster. 

When Abraham had concluded 
his pleading for Sodom, God did 
not tell him what the outcome 
would be. Therefore, he arose in the 
morning to see what the final judg¬ 
ment had been (Da'as Sofrim). 

DIT 15 K — [And] Abra¬ 

ham arose early next [lit. 'in the'] 
morning. 

The rule that a scholar should not 
go out alone at night is derived in 
Chullin 91b from our verse [for he 
certainly would have gone out 
before morning to pray in their 
behalf had it been permitted]. 


See Tosafos Pesachim 4a which 
indicates that Abraham could easily 
have resolved this objection by tak¬ 
ing others with him. However, he 
did not want others to witness the 
scene of destruction. Further, he did 
not pray at home during the night 
because this, as the place where 
HA5HEM had appeared to him, was 
a propitious place to pray [see 
further] (Harav David Feinstein). 

[Cf. comm, to 22:3.] 

In Berachos 6b this verse is cited 
to support the view that Abraham 
instituted morning prayers. [See 
Radak further, and see comm, to 
14:23.] 

*n ■oq-dk iny— ik/k DipnrvbN — 

: T ■ T I T “ 

[Hurrying back] to the place where 
he had stood before [lit. 'in the face 
of'] HASHEM. 

I.e., to the place to which he had 
accompanied the angels [18:16, 22- 
23.] for it was there that the 'hand 
of HaSHEM' had come upon him 
[i.e. it was a propitious spot.] Hav¬ 
ing failed to find justly earned merit 
in their behalf, he now came to 


1. Our sages taught in the Mishnah: If one sees [the pillar of salt of ] Lot's wife ... he should 
utter thanksgiving and thank the Almighty. 

But, the Gemara asks: The transformation of Lot s wife was a case of punishment over 
which one should say np*n \n Blessed be the True Judge' [the formula recited on hear¬ 

ing bad news], yet [the Mishnah] says, 'Thanksgiving and praise? 

Therefore, the Gemara answers, that the Mishnah should read: 'Tor Lot and his wife two 
blessings are said: For his wife we say, Blessed be the True Judge', and for Lot we say 
nj* “pi! 'Blessed be He Who remembers the righteous" [i.e., for having 

remembered Abraham (Rashr ad. loc.).] 

Rav Yochanan said. Even in the hour of His anger, the Holy One Blessed be He remembers 
the righteous (Berachos 54b). 
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XIX behind him and she became a pillar of salt. 

27-29 27 Abraham arose early next morning to the place 

where he had stood before HASHEM. 28 And he gazed 
down upon Sodom and Amorrah and the entire sur¬ 
face of the plain; and saw — and behold! The smoke 


of the earth rose like 


plead for mercy (Sforno). 

[But it was too late: destruction 
had alrady begun, as Abraham was 
soon to witness.] 

Radak comments: To the spot 
where he had stood , as it is written 
[18:22] And Abraham was still 
standing before HASHEM. Based 
upon this, the Sages expounded 
that Abraham originated Shacharis, 
the morning prayer, for standing 
[before God] refers only to prayer 
as it is written and Phineas 'stood' 
and prayed (Ps. 106:30). Thus, 
Abraham taught mankind that it is 
proper to pray in the morning and 
thank God for giving the light of 
the new day and pray before em¬ 
barking on the day's activities. The 
Sages [Berachos 6b] further based 
on this verse that it is proper for a 
person to have a set place for prayer 
as it says, to the spot where he had 
stood. 

[The phrase hurrying back is not in 
the Hebrew but such a phrase implying 
rushing is certainly implied by the ex¬ 
pression bx ... and he arose early k 

... (hurrying) ... to.] 

28. rnbjn did bp'by — And 
he gazed down upon Sodom and 
Amorrah ... 

... To see whether or not there 
were ten righteous people found 
there so that the city could be 
spared (Rashbam). 

As explained earlier, the expres¬ 


the smoke of a kiln. 29 And so it 


sion napttfn denotes gazing in 
anguish. Abraham knew what 
would happen. Now, in anguish, he 
gazed to see what the evil of Sodom 
had wrought (Da'as Sofrim). 

yiNn ib*»7 nby mm trm 
)tf33H — And [he] saw — and 
behold! The smoke of the earth rose 
like the smoke of a [lit. 'the'] kiln. 

[I.e., the fusion of the heavenly 
sulphur and fire which had 
scorchingly rained down since the 
crack of dawn (footnote to v. 24) 
had by now created a column of 
smoke so thick that it resembled 
the smoke rising from a kiln.] 

Rashi explains that “ib’p signifies a 
column of smoke; and ^33 refers to an 
excavation [ = kiln] in which stone is 
burned to lime [or in which ceramics are 
fired (Radak).] 

Ibn Ezra adds that ib'p refers to 
smoke and is related to nibp, smoke of 
the incense. 

29. The summary: 

The Torah, in its usual style now 
proceeds to summarize that to 
which it had earlier alluded: That 
Lot had been spared was due entire¬ 
ly to his uncle, Abraham (Ran). 

133.1 ivtik ombx nmtf3 vm — 

Y i v m % mM f Y! 4 1 m 9 ; B 

And so it was, when God destroyed 
the cities of the plain. 

[The translation of ’ppi, and so it 
was , follows the intent of the cantil- 
lation, and reflects the paranthet- 
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ical, summing-up nature of the 
passage.] 

DiTQNTIK Dv6k "llDI’l — That [lit. 
'and'] God remembered Abraham. 

What bearing does God's 
remembering of Abraham have to 
do with the rescue of Lot? 

— He remembered that Lot, com¬ 
passionately kept silent and did not 
betray Abraham when he told 
Pharaoh that Sarah was his sister 
[see 12:13 ff]; therefore God now 
had compassion upon Lot (Rashi)™ 

Mizrachi finds the Midrashic question 
quoted by Kashi to be most difficult: why is 
it hard to understand the implication 
that Lot was saved for Abraham's sake; 
is it not clear from the entire narrative of the 
preceding chapters that Abraham loved Lot 
and that Lot left Charan to accompany 
Abraham? 

— The verse should have said, and God 
remembered 'Lot', not that He remembered 
Abraham. To this the Midrash answers that 
He remembered Lot only for the sake of 
Abraham (Mizrachi). 

— Any mention of a remembrance of 
Abraham can be understood only in the 
historic context of the Abrahamitic mission. 
Therefore, such a remembrance can refer 
only to Abraham himself or his direct 
descendants, not to Lot. The reply is that Lot 
was instrumental in assuring Abraham's sur¬ 
vival (Gur Aryeh). 

— Lot accompanied Abraham for purely 
selfish reasons: he expected to be Abraham's 
heir. Therefore, his greatest merit was that he 
kept Abraham's secret in Egypt, for had he 


divulged Sarah's identity he would have been 
rewarded by Pharoah and inherited 
Abraham's fortune (Sifsei Chachamim). 

According to Ramban, since Lot 
had accompanied Abraham he 
deserved to be saved on account of 
Abraham's merit. God 'remem¬ 
bered' [in the sense of 'took 
cognizance of his virtue'] that Lot 
was in Sodom only because he had 
followed Abraham; otherwise he 
would have still been in Charan 
with his family. Therefore it was in¬ 
conceivable that Lot should die on 
account of his association with 
Abraham who had left his country 
at his Creator's command. For this 
same reason, Abraham had en¬ 
dangered himself by pursuing the 
kings on Lot's behalf [14:14], 

Be'er Mayim Chaim comments that 
Rashi rejects Ramban 's interpretation 
on the grounds that Lot's decision to 
follow Abraham out of Charan was in¬ 
sufficient to evoke God's mercy because 
thereafter Lot's greed led him to as¬ 
sociate with the Sodomites whom he 
knew to be grossly sinful. Rashi, 
therefore, chose the Midrashic in¬ 
terpretation that God had compassion 
upon Lot because Lot had earned Divine 
mercy by virtue of his loyalty to 
Abraham in Egypt. Since Abraham 
owed his survival to Lot's silence, God 
rewarded Lot despite his subsequent 
greed. 


1. The primary factor determining reward and punishment is a person's own deeds. When 
someone is saved for the sake of a tzaddik, it is not in the nature of a prize for the sake of the 
righteous. Rather it is because someone who considers bound up with the life of a righteous 
person deserves to survive on his account. Lot still felt an attachment to Abraham. He had en¬ 
dured hardship for Abraham's sake, had accompanied him, learned from him and — as history 
testifies — was to become part of Abraham's destiny because Ruth and Naamah descended 
from him. Ishmael's descendants, however, who severed their tie with Abraham, received no 
Divine favor on his account (Da'as Sofrim). 
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XIX was when God destroyed the cities of the plain that 
30 God remembered Abraham; so he sent Lot from 

amidst the upheaval when He overturned the cities in 
which Lot had lived. 

30 Now Lot went up from Zoar and settled on the 


[The use of Elohim in this context in¬ 
dicates tht His Attribute of Justice came 
into play. However, it would seem more 
apropos to have used the Name 
HASHEM, indicating the Attribute of 
Mercy. Therefore, whenever the con¬ 
cept of Elohim' s remembrance is men¬ 
tioned in a merciful context — as in our 
verse and in 8:1 — Rashi takes pains to 
explain the apparent anomaly of the At¬ 
tribute of Justice exercising mercy. 

Rashi, accordingly, to 8:1 comments 
that through the prayers of the right¬ 
eous, the Attribute of Justice is tran¬ 
sformed into the Attribute of Mercy. In 
our verse, Rashi explains God's 
remembrance of Abraham as referring 
to His taking cognizance of Lot's vir¬ 
tuous acts omnix hk with Abraham. On 
the concept that God's remembering 
connotes the manifestation of His 
benevolence on earth, see comm, to 8:1: 
’and God remembered Noah', much of 
which is applicable here.] 

Hirsch also explains in this con¬ 
text that from Lot's viewpoint, his 
salvation was an act of mercy. From 
Abraham's viewpoint, however, it 
was an act of justice because it was 
an instance of a wicked person be¬ 
ing shown mercy only to prevent 
the righteous from feeling un¬ 
deserved anguish. ’ 

rtDDnn ulb-n# nbipn — So He 
sent Lot out from the midst of the 
upheaval. 

The Torah emphasizes that he 
was not taken away before the up¬ 
heaval began for this would not 
have been such an obvious miracle; 
rather Lot was plucked away from 
the midst of the upheavel which 


had already begun. Had he left 
Sodom earlier, when the angel 
wanted him to, his own merit would 
have sufficed to save him. But 
because he waited until the destruc¬ 
tion began, the verse makes clear 
that he was saved only because God 
remembered Abraham (Ha'amek 
Davar). 

ulb jrn onyirn* - 

When He overturned the cities in 
which Lot had lived. 

He certainly did not live in all of 
the cities. The verse idiomatically 
means 'in one of which Lot had 
lived', as in Judges 12:7: and he was 
buried in the cities [i.e., in one of the 
cities] of Gilead (Tur). 

Cf. 13:12 where Lot is similarly 
described as living in 'the cities of 
the plain'; yet it is evident from 
14:12 that his specific place of 
residence was Sodom (Hoffman). 

[See Ramban and R' Bachya cited 
to end of v. 5 as to the reason for the 
uncompromising severity of 
Sodom's punishment.] 

30. Lot's daughters. 

Moab and Ammon — The Roots of 
Jewish Monarchy [see comm, to v. 
15; and Overview to Ruth.] 

Lot's daughters were modest, 
righteous women whose actions 
were motivated for the sake of 
heaven. Therefore, they did not ask 
their father to consort with them and 
the Torah does not label their ac¬ 
tions as adulterous. They sincerely 
thought there was no other way to 
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insure the propagation of the 
species. Because their intentions 
were pure, they merited that Ruth, 
ancestress of David, and Naamah, 
queen of Solomon and mother of 
Rechavam, should descend from 
them fR' Qachya). 

iyi*n ulb by’] — Now Lot went up 
from Zoar, at the first opportunity, 
once the agencies of destruction had 
subsided (Radak). 

inn nu/n — And settled on the 

t T 

mountain. 

The mountain to which the angel 
had originally directed him when he 
said [v. 17] escape to the mountain 
lest you be swept away (Radak). 

nyiarn nntfb m* ’3 — For he was 

J T T 

afraid to remain (lit. "to dwell"] in 
Zoar. 

Because it was near to Sodom 
(Rashi), and he feared that the 
destruction would engulf him 
similar to those who live in the en¬ 
virons of an earthquake who are 
destroyed by the effect of its 
tremors (Mizrachi). 

Ramban disagrees because once 
the angel assured him (v. 21) that he 
would not overthrow Zoar, it was in 
no danger although it was near 
Sodom ... 

Mizrachi holds, however, that the 
angel's assurance could guarantee 
only that Zoar would not be 
destroyed directly, but not that it 
would suffer no natural side effects. 

Gur Aryeh adds that he feared 
fires resulting from the destructive 
rain; or that Zoar's inhabitants 


would soon sin enough to cause 
their own destruction. 

Ramban goes on to suggest that 
Lot was afraid to live there because 
Zoar had been one of the original 
targets of destruction, and was ex¬ 
empted only because he could not 
reach the mountain in time. Now 
that he had had sufficient time to go 
on. Lot thought that the angel 
would no longer accede to his re¬ 
quest, and that Zoar, too, would be 
destroyed. 

And now that he lived among 
them and witnessed their 
wickedness, he feared that as soon 
as their measure of iniquity was 
full, they, too, would be doomed 
(Radak). 

... And according to Rashi 's 
chronology in v. 20 that Zoar was as 
wicked as Sodom, but it was saved 
because it was a year younger, Lot 
may have left the city because he as¬ 
sumed its destruction was only one 
year away (Ohel David). 

[According to the Midrash cited 
in v. 21 s.v. ’3Dn ’nbnb, the resi- 

a !T ■ * • • 

dents of Zoar were annihilated, and 
this is why Lot was afraid to remain 
there.] 

rnin ’nwi Kin myna iwn — [And] 

y y t •* v *■ J 

he dwelt in a cave (lit. "the cave' — it 
might have been a well-known cave 
(Hoffman); in Sefer Hayashar 
19:55 it is identified as the cave of 
Adullam] he with his two 
daughters. 

— But he did not seek out 
Abraham, presumably out of shame 
(Alshich). 
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XIX mountain, his two daughters with him, for he was 

31-32 afraid to remain in Zoar. He dwelt in the cave, he 

with his two daughters. 31 The older one said to to the 
younger, 'Our father is growing old and there is no 
man to marry us in the usual manner. 32 Come,let us 


As Hoffman remarks: Having 
seen Abraham's concern for Lot and 
that Lot's life had been saved for the 
second time thanks to Abraham, we 
would have expected Lot to return 
gratefully to his loving uncle. But it 
was not to be. Instead, an act occur¬ 
red that caused the final break 
between them. From Lot were born 
two nations conceived in impurity. 
Abraham no longer cared to as¬ 
sociate with Lot, who is never again 
mentioned in the Torah. 

Midrash HaGadol , Vayeshev, notes 
that wherever it says he dwelt, it 

indicates imminent trouble. Our verse 
says: and he dwelt, and then in v. 36: 
thus, both of Lot's daughters became 
pregnant from their father. 

31. rrpyxrrbN nT*33n “ittitfn — 

* ■ ■ T « b 

[And] The older one said to the 
younger. 

The word n“P33 is understood by 

T I + 

Ibn Ezra to be the fern, form of 
nlD3/ first-born. Since Lot had mar¬ 
ried daughters who remained 
behind, the betrothed daughters 
were surely the younger ones as it 
was customary for the older ones to 
marry before the younger [see* 
29:26.] How then could the Torah 
refer to these daughters as the first¬ 
born? (Yohel Or) — Ibn Ezra there¬ 
fore concludes that it is possible 
that these daughters, of which the 
rn ,| 33 was the first-born, were from 
another wife who had died earlier. 

Our translation older [of the two 
daughters] follows Ramban who 


explains that Ibn Ezra's interpreta¬ 
tion is unnecessary for the term is 
relative. The older one is referred to 
as nl33, older, in contrast to the 
rrvyy, younger one, just as the first 
fruits of the year are called □’•1133, 
relative to that year's crop, and just 
as the expression [Isaiah 14:30] 
□’’bn ’•1133 refers to the most 

■ » i 

desolate relative to the other poor. 

Similarly, Onkelos did not 
translate our passage with the usual 
Aramaic rendering for first born: 
K-1313, but Nri3-|, older one. 

T : T : - 

)|?T WSK — Our father is [ growing ] 
old. 

— And if not now, when? He 
may die or become impotent 
(Rashi). 

■bs ^"03 irby Kl3b y“7K3 pH 

— And there is no man to 
marry us [idiom, consort with us] in 
the usual manner [lit. 'in the man¬ 
ner of all the earth']. 

According to Rashi they thought 
that the whole world had been 
destroyed as it was during the 
Flood. 

— For she thought that with her 
father's departure from Zoar, that 
that city, too, was destroyed (Ram¬ 
ban). 

[According to the Midrash cited 
above that the inhabitants of Zoar 
were killed as part of the upheaval, 
the fear of Lot's daughters is easily 
understandable.] 

Rav Yosef Kara suggests that the 
motivation behind Lot's daughters' 
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scheme was prompted rather by 
their observation that their father 
was old and it was futile to expect 
him to take a new wife, while at the 
same time they would not find a 
husband, for they would not find a 
man willing to marry them since 
they had lived among people who 
had deserved such a disaster. They 
therefore devised their scheme to 
assure continuity of their father's 
line. 

32. yir rrmi — That [lit. 

■ t t v — : 

'and'] we may give life to offspring 
through our father. 

For one who leaves no offspring 
to carry on his name is considered 
as if he were dead (Radak). 

[Comp. Rashi to 16:2 s.v. ■’b'lK 
rnnN 'a childless person is consid- 

v ▼ r 

ered as dead and demolished.'] 

Perhaps Lot's daughters were 
motivated by a sense of sincere duty 
[being under the impression that the 
destruction was universal] to take 
whatever steps they could to give 
birth to a son and daughter through 
whom the earth could be rebuilt, 
and thereby demonstrate that it was 
not in vain that God had saved 
them. They could have asked Lot to 
marry them, since a Noachide [a 
universal designation for a non-Jew] 
is permitted to marry his daughter, 
but their modesty prevented them; 
or perhaps such a thing was 


generally regarded with abhorrence 
and was never done (Ramban). 

33. F- innKTiK j’pitfrn — So [lit. 

'and'] they plied their father [with] 
wine. 

Where did they procure wine in 
the cave? Obviously they did not 
bring it along with them in their 
hurried exodus! — This wine had 
been [providentially) prepared for 
them in the cave for the specific 
purpose that they might bring forth 
two nations (Rashi). 

This wine was in the nature of a 
foretaste of the Messianic days when 'it 
shall come to pass that the mountains 
shall drop down sweet wines' [Joel 4:18] 
(Midrash). 

According to the first view in the 
Midrash, however, wine was 
available there because, owing to 
the abundance of wine in the area, 
the Sodomites used to store wine in 
caves. 

Mizrachi queries why Rashi chose the 
opinion that the wine was providentially 
prepared for them which would imply that 
they acted for the sake of heaven, instead of 
adopting the other view in the Midrash 
which states simply that wine was routinely 
stored in caves. Moreover, Rashi [belowj 
comments that the older daughter originated 
this unchaste conduct indicating that their 
intent was immoral, as opposed to alternate 
opinions that their motives were pure, and 
for the sake of heaven? 

He answers that the wine was providen¬ 
tially prepared for them, even though their 
intentions were unchaste. This indicates not 
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XIX ply our father with wine and lay with him that we 
33-34 ma y kf e t° °ff s P r i YX & through our father/ 

33 So they plied their father with wine on that 
night; and the older came and lay with her father, 
and he was unaware of her lying down or of her get¬ 
ting up. 

34 And it was on the next day that the older one 


that they acted 'for the sake of heaven', but 
that Cod had willed it so, in order that the 
two nations might descend from them. 

Kin — On that night. 

Radak notes that Kin lacks the 
definite article n: Kinn. This is 
grammatically not unusual, as for 
example, in the following passages 
(II Sam. 6:3): mtfnn nbsyn nK: 
[ntt>7nn=] (Num. 28:4): 

[nn^n = ] nnK unsn; (I Sam . 13:18): 
[ nntfn=] nnr* WKim, etc. 

Talmudically, however, the anoma¬ 
lous form Kin [lit. 'he'] in place of the 
regular Kinn refers to God, 'He' be¬ 
ing a designation of God [the He par 
excellence] for thus have the Sages 
remarked: 'The Holy One, Blessed be 
He assisted in that matter; and 
providentially provided the wine; (R' 
Bachya), [see similar interpretation of 
Kin, He, in 30:16; and see Niddah 31a.] 

n^N-DK — And [she] lay 

t • : ■ ■ l j w' 

with her father. 

Of the younger daughters it is 
merely stated [u. 35] 'she lay with 
him' [without explicitly stating heY 
father.] Since the younger sister 
merely followed the example of the 
older, the Torah [relatively] ob¬ 
scured her sin and did not explicitly 
specify her shame, but in the case of 
the elder who initiated this in¬ 


cestuous act the Torah exposed her 
shameful act explicitly (Rashi) [cf. 
comm, to v. 37: Moab.] 

Of course, both forms are gram¬ 
matically correct. However, this in¬ 
terpretation favoring the younger sister 
is derived from the variance in expres¬ 
sion; it therefore appears as though the 
Torah purposely refrains from 
emphasizing her shame (Mizrachi). 

Ha'amek Davar notes that the act of 
the older one is described with the in¬ 
definite article nK, [;t:ik ok aaiyrn]. 
This indicates that she took the in¬ 
itiative in forcing the act upon her 
father. The act of the younger in v. 35 is 
decribed as being lay, 'with him', in¬ 
dicating that the deed was a joint one: 
her sense of shame would not allow her 
to take the lead, instead she enticed her 
father [and he took the lead]. (See on 
lay in 12:3.) 

naipni n:pu>3 yr _ Kbi — And he 
was unaware of her lying down or 
[lit. 'and'] of her getting upM J 
The word nnip^i [and of her get¬ 
ting up] occurring in reference to 
the older sister has a dot over it [a 
traditional method of drawing at¬ 
tention to a special interpretation 
(cf. for example in 18:9)] to in¬ 
dicate that though he was not aware 
PUDtffa, of her lying down, he was 
well aware of nipipzn, her getting 


1. Rav Shimon says, jjt nb), and he was not aware means that he was not aware that it was 
Cod's purpose to raise from her King David, King Solomon, all the other kings, and ultimate¬ 
ly King Messiah (Zohar). 
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up, yet he was not more vigilant on 
the second night than he was on the 
first [for; as the Talmud concludes: 
Matters might have been different; 
he should not have drunk again on 
the second evening (Horayos 10b).] 
Rav Levi said, 'Whoever is inflamed 
by sexual desire will ultimately be 
made to eat his own flesh' [a 
euphemism meaning 'will commit 
incest'] ( Rashi ; Midrash). 

34. in nTyYn-b* rrpaan -lOKni 

•> 2 K'nK u;on ’•rusty — And the old- 

▼ V V ‘ ■ T 

er one said to the younger, 'Behold, 
I lay with my father last night/ 

The older one planned and or¬ 
chestrated the entire episode. In 
naming the sons, she was the more 
brazen of the two. Indeed, we find 
that of the descendants, the 
Moabites, were more licentious than 
her sister's Ammonite nation as in 
Numbers 25:1 (Hoffman). 

35. tir Kinn nb -, ba na JVttttn 

r: — So [lit. ' and 'J they plied 

their father with wine that night 
also. 

The m, also , is exegeticaliy 
regarded as a particle of extension: 
They gave him more that night than 
they had the night before, because, 
when his older daughter arose, he 
perceived what had happened (see 
v. 33) (Sechel Tov). 


[On 03 as an exegetical amplification, see 
also comm, to 20:5.] 

ioy aatyrn rrvyyn npni — And the 
younger got up and lay with him. 

The expression nprn, she arose, 
[in the sense of ' prevailed upon 
herself'j is used because the matter 
was difficult for her. It was only at 
the prodding of the stronger willed 
older sister that she mustered up 
daring and courage. Cf. a similar 
use of the verb in 46:5 n'pjP Dp’i, 
and Jacob rose up [i.e. prevailed 
upon himself and continued on] 
(Haamek Davar). 

nopal nnsuu yp'Nbi — And he was 

1 K : T ; ■ ▼ : 

not aware of her lying down or [lit. 
'and'] of her getting up. 

[In this case he was apparently so 
drunk that the verse is to be taken 
literally, unlike the night before 
when he was aware of her getting 
up (see v. 33 nniprn).] 

36. inuNn uib'nlu ■’juMnnni — 
Thus, [iit. 'and'] Lot's two 
daughters conceived from their 
father. 

— I.e. from the first intimacy. 
Although a woman does not 
generally conceive from the first in¬ 
timacy, they took special measures 
(Midrash; Rashi). 

Rav Chaninah ben Pazzi observed: 
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XIX said to the younger , ' Behold , / lay with my father last 

35-37 night; let us ply him with wine tonight as well, and 

you come lay with him that we may give life to off¬ 
spring through our father/ 

35 So they plied their father with wine that night 
also. And the younger got up and lay with him and 
he was not aware of her lying down or of her getting 
up. 

36 Thus, Lot's two daughters conceived from their 
father. 

37 The older bore a son and named him Moab; he is 


Thorns are neither weeded nor sown, 
yet of their own accord they grow and 
spring up, whereas how much pain and 
toil is required before wheat is made to 
grow (Bereshis Rabbah 45:4) [i.e., thus 
Lot's incestuous daughters ( ='thorns') 
conceived immediately while how much 
pain and anguish did the Matriarchs en¬ 
dure before they conceived!] 

[See comm, to 16:4 regarding Hagar's 
conception also being the result of the 
first intimacy.] 

That this was their first intimacy 
is vouched for by Lot's description 
of them in v. 8 as having never 
known a man (Maharzu). 

We are thus informed that they 
conceived from the intimacy of that 
night, for there was never any 
further contact between them, their 
only purpose being to ' give life to 
offspring' (Radak). 

Additionally the phrase their 
father is included, although ap¬ 
parently superfluous, to accentuate 
Lot's shame. He was lecherous and 


allowed himself to be caught in such 
a situation. Therefore he deserved 
to have his shame inscribed in the 
Torah for all posterity, and for all to 
hear when this portion is read in the 

Synagogues (Midrash ; Y afeh Toar) 
m 

37. inti/ ropni ]? rrra^n “ibrn 
nKin — [And] the older bore a son 
and named him Moab [i.e., 'from 
father.'] 

This daughter who was immodest 
openly proclaimed his origin as be¬ 
ing from her father, [thus publici¬ 
zing her indecent act], but the 
younger delicately veiled the name 
in euphemistic anonymity [by nam¬ 
ing him Ben-Ami meaning 'a son of 
my people']. She was rewarded for 
this in the time of Moses, who was 
commanded regarding the Am¬ 
monites [Deut. 2:19]: Do not con¬ 
tend with them — in any manner; it 
was even forbidden to annoy them. 


1. When the Holy One, blessed is He, came to give the Torah to Israel, He revealed Himself 
not to Israel alone, but to all the peoples ... 

He went to the peoples of Ammon and Moab and asked them, 'Will you accept the Torah?' 
'What is written in it?' they queried. 

He replied, 'You shall not commit adultery' (Ezod. 20:13). 

They answered: 'Sovereign of the Universe! How can we accept the Torah? We epitomize 
immorality for our very existence originated through incest!' (Sifri to Zos HaBrachah, 33:2). 
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Regarding the Moabites, however, 
it was forbidden only to wage war 
against them [ibid. 2:9]; annoying 
them, however, was permitted 
(Horflyos 10b; Rashi). 

[As the Talmud, ibid, remarks in 
this connection: nspn n*'Dpn pK 
nw nr™ npu; i^sk, The Holy 

T T ' *1 

One, Blessed be He, does not 
deprive one even of the reward for a 
delicate expression.] 

... And although the Sages 
proclaimed [Bava Kamma 3Bb]: 'Let 
a man do a good deed at the earliest 
opportunity, for on account of the 
one night whereby the elder 
preceded the younger, she merited 
to precede the younger by four 
generations in Israel: Obed, Jesse, 
David, and Solomon [who were 
descended from Ruth the 
Moabitess], whereas the younger 
had to wait until Rehaboam [son of 
Naamah the Ammonitess through 
Solomon]'. Nevertheless she is 
criticized for having disgraced her 
father's honor for all eternity by 
giving the child that indecent name 
(Tur). 


army nKln^DK Kin — He is the 

- - ♦ ■ 

ancestor of the Moabites until this 
day. 

I.e., the days of Moses [when the 
Torah was given]. This is the mean¬ 
ing of the expression unto this day 
throughout Scriptures: unto the 
time of the Scribe who recorded the 
matter (Rashbam). 

This follows Ibn Ezra who ex¬ 
plains that the expression ‘he is the 
ancestor ... until this day' indicates 
that they remained Moabites to the 
present; or it means: this fact is 
known to this day. 

38 . Kipm ... KirrDa rrvyarm 

t I: • - - 

wp law — And the younger also 
[lit. 'also she'] ... and she named 
him Ben-Ami [i.e., 'son of my Icin'] 
[A more delicate name than Moab 
— 'from father'. See Rashi v. 37.] 
K’n oa, Also [she] — she also gave 
birth to royalty as did her sister 
(Chizkuni). 

Dl’rrny payvn Kin — He is the 
ancestor of the people of Ammon 
[lit. 'of the children of Ammon'] un¬ 
til this day. 



1. Abraham moves to Gerar. 

onnpK du/q yp'*] — [And] Abraham 
journeyed from there, i.e., from his 
former dwelling, the Plains of 
Mamre near Hebron [13:18; 18:1] 
(Radak; see below). 


When he perceived that the 
region was destroyed and there 
were no more wayfarers to whom 
he might extend hospitality, he 
moved away. Another interpreta¬ 
tion: He wished to be far from Lot 
who had gained a notorious reputa- 
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38 

XX 
1 


the ancestor of the Moabites until this day. 38 And 
the younger one also bore a son and she named him 
Ben-Ami. He is the ancestor of the people of Ammon 
until this day. 

1 Abraham journeyed from there to the region of the 
South and settled between Kadesh and Shur, so- 


tion through his intimacy with his 
daughters (Rashi). 

Rashi offers the second interpreta¬ 
tion because the primary one does not 
fully account for why he moved so far 
away; surely there were closer places 
where Abraham could have resettled to 
find wayfarers (Maharshal). 

Also, Rashi' s secondary interpreta¬ 
tion is supported by the fact that, as 
noted in the comm. : to 13:8 and foot¬ 
note to 14:12, Lot physically resembled 
Abraham. Abraham therefore left the 
area to avoid being mistaken for Lot 
who committed the sin (Me'am Loez 
citing Sefer HaYashar; Kessef Mezu- 
kak). 1,1 

Radak observes that the Torah 
does not specify why Abraham 
made this journey in his hundredth 
year, after having lived in Canaan 
for twenty-five years (Seder Olam). 
He discounts the possibility that he 
was forced to leave Canaan by 
famine, like his earlier journey to 
Egypt, because 26:1 clearly implies 
that there was only one famine in 
Abraham's lifetime. He suggests, 
therefore, that Abraham journeyed 
to the land of the Philistines to es¬ 
tablish his presence throughout 
Eretz Yisrael, for Philistia, too, was 


part of the Promised Land. 

[On walking through the land to es¬ 
tablish presence, see comm, to 13:17 
yiN3 ^brrnn Dip.] 

[That Gerar was considered part 
of the Land to be inherited by the 
Children of Israel is evident from 
the fact that God instructed Isaac to 
live in Gerar after having com¬ 
manded him not to leave the Land 
which would become his in¬ 
heritance (26:2-3).] 

nypK — To the region [lit. 
'land'] of the South. 

For the land of the Philistines, 
which was later to become part of 
the territory of Judah, lay in the 
Southern region of Eretz Yisrael 
(Radak). 

[On DiJ, South, see comm, to 
12:9, 13:1; and footnote to 13:14.] 

nu/ pDi unp-pa Dtp’] — And [he] 
settled between Kadesh and [be¬ 
tween] Shur. 

These were two large cities. He 
chose this area for it was heavily 
populated and would thereby 
provide him the opportunity to 
spread belief in God (Sforno). 

The region of Kadesh and Shur 


1. In its comm , to 12:4, the Zohar discusses why Abraham took Lot with him when he left 
Charan? Among the reasons given was that Abraham prophetically perceived that the Mes¬ 
sianic House of David was destined to descend from Lot and his daughters. Abraham 
therefore wished to keep him close by so he could watch over him. That is why Abraham sped 
to Lot s aid when he was captured in the War of the Kings [14:14], and desperately interceded 
on his behalf when Sodom was to be overturned. 

Now that Lot's daughters had given birth there was no further need for Abraham to remain 
in Lot's proximity (Zeis Ra'anan). 
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[the fortifications on the Egyptian 
frontier] was where the angels had 
appeared to Hagar. Perhaps 
Abraham chose the site of Be'er 
Lachai Ro'i which lay between 
Kadesh and Bered, Bered being 
identified with Shur (Radak; Sechel 
Tov) [see comm, to 16:14 and 16:7. 
On Kadesh see also on 14:7.] 

Tiaa "IP! — Sojourning [lit. 'and he 
sojourned'] in Gerar. 

The capital city of the Philistines 
(Rashi to 21:32). 

Gerar did not lay 'between Ka¬ 
desh and Bered' but to the north¬ 
west of that area, and southeast of 
Gaza [see comm, to 10:19.] The in¬ 
tent of the verse is that Abraham's 
primary residence was between 
Kadesh and Shur, and his travels 
occasionally brought him to Gerar, 
where he resided temporarily [“U’]]; 
or that first he dwelt in the area 
between Kadesh and Shur and then 
in Gerar (Radak; Hoffman; Hirsch). 
[Gerar is mentioned in 10:19.] 

According to Radak 's primary interpreta¬ 
tion, however, Gerar was located between 
Kadesh and Shur [perhaps Gerar is then to 
be identified, as some suggest, with the 
Wady ]erur, about thirteen miles west of 
Kadesh.) Accordingly the verse tells us first 
that Abraham dwelt in the general area of 
Kadesh-Shur, and then goes on to further 
identify the site as Gerar, the terms num and 
nr] being synonymous. 

2. Sarah and Abimelech — 

[One of the Ten Trials (see 12:1, 
footnote).] 

’niriK inum mirr^N nm^K “intoi 

■i v t t y : “ 

fan — [And] Abraham said of [lit. 
'to'] Sarah his wife, 'She is my 
sister.' 


'Sister' here means 'relative', but 
the Philistines took it literally (Rav 
Saadiah Gaon cited by Torah She- 
leimah). 

Sk, to, has in this context the mean¬ 
ing of by [upon], i.e., regarding; of; as it 
does in / Sam. 1:27 and 4:21 (Rashi, Ibn 
Ezra). 

Rashi notes that [unlike 12:13 
where Abraham specifically asked 
her permission] this time he did not 
consult with her, but announced 
that she was his sister against her 
inclination, for she had previously 
been taken to Pharoh's palace 
through such a deception, and he 
knew that she would not consent 
(Gur Aryeh). 

Perhaps he did not request Sarah to 
offer this information as he did in 
Egypt, because there the people were 
ugly [see Rashi to 12:11] and since her 
beauty was so striking he found it 
necessary for her to join in the ruse, for 
unless the Egyptians were convinced of 
his story, his life would have been in 
serious jeopardy. In Gerar, however, 
her beauty was not so outstanding. For 
this reason, Abimelech asked Abraham 
why he felt compelled to resort to this 
pioy and, unlike Pharaoh, even invited 
Abraham to remain in his land for they 
were basically safe there. Abraham, 
therefore, found it sufficient that he 
alone say that she was his sister (Or 
HaChaim). 

[Rantban in 12:13 suggests however, that 
the literal sense of the narrative would in¬ 
dicate that in Egypt, too, Sarah had not con¬ 
sented to describe herself as Abraham's sister; 
she did not contradict him, however, but 
respectfullly remained silent, offering no in¬ 
formation. Therefore when her true identity 
was discovered Pharaoh blamed only 
Abraham for the deception.) 

According to Y afeh To'ar the point is 
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journing in Gerar. 1 Abraham said of Sarah his wife, 
'She is my sisterSo Abimelech, King of Gerar sent, 
and took Sarah. 3 And God came to Abimelech in a 


not that Sarah would not consent, but 
that after their unfortunate experience 
with Pharaoh, there was no need to seek 
her permission. She realized that 
miracles do not happen every day and 
that every possible precaution had to be 
taken to minimize the danger [see foot¬ 
note.) 

[Ramban in 12:13 explains that 
Abraham and Sarah had no fear until 
they came to a royal city for it was 
customary to bring very beautiful 
woman to the king and to slay her hus¬ 
band through some contrived charge. 
He suggests, that, as evidenced from 
20:13, it may have been their common 


custom from the time they left Charan 
to say that Sarah was his sister. The 
Torah, however, mentions it only when 
something happened to them on ac¬ 
count of it.] 111 

[Cf. Radak to v. 13 s.v. Dlpwn'bD Sn 
and bracketed comm, following.] 

tin nj7 5 i “ha “|bn ■nbn’riN rtbwn 
rnw — 'So flit, 'ana') Abimelech 
King of Gerar sent [for] and took 
Sarah, i.e., with the intention of 
making her his wife, after having 
heard of her beauty. As to the 
wonder that at the age of ninety she 


I. [The rationale behind Abraham's resort to the device of claiming Sarah as his 
sister despite their experience in Egypt requires explanation. 

That even his son Isaac later resorted to the same tactic in light of his mother's 
experience would seem to indicate that the manners of the time made such an ap¬ 
proach imperative. 

As noted in the comm, to the parallel episode in Chapter 12, Abraham clearly 
feared for his life, for had they known she was his wife they would have murdered 
him knowing that he would never willingly consent to giving up his wife. The im¬ 
moral ones would deem it preferable to transgress but once and murder the husband 
of a woman after whom they lusted, and thus be rid of him, rather than transgress 
constantly by being adulterous with a still-married woman. That Abraham was 
afraid of being murdered in godless Philistia as well was clearly stated by him in v. 

II. (See bracketed comment there). 

Claiming he was her brother minimized the danger. Among the masses, unmar¬ 
ried maidens were apparently much safer than married women, for the people 
would befriend the brother of a maiden hoping to win her through his consent. 
Meanwhile, Abraham could contrive delays until, with God's help, he was able to 
escape. (See also Divrei Shaul in footnote to 12:10). 

As Ramban explains, Abraham claimed her as his sister whenever he traveled to a 
new location, and usually there were no repercussions. (As pointed out in 12:13 it 
was a half-truth for a man often calls his kinswoman 'sister', and Sarah was indeed 
the [grand-Jdaughter of his father as he explains here in v. 12.) 

The contingency that Abraham did not anticipate was that Sarah's beauty would 
come to the attention of the king, the one person whom such a stranger would have 
to fear. For it was only the king who would dare take a maiden without wooing her 
brother, and who later would have no scruples in admitting it. Indeed, only in 
Egypt, notorious for its licentiousness — had such a thing happened. 

Perhaps Rashi's comment implies that Sarah had more sensitivity in the matter 
than did Abraham and in this case she may have had prophetic intuition not to use 
this ploy. But her husband did not consult her; for her part since he insisted she ac¬ 
quiesced.] 
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was still so attractive that the Icing 
desired her, it may be that, as the 
Rabbis assert, when the angels 
brought her the tidings of her immi¬ 
nent child-bearings her youthful¬ 
ness returned in preparation for 
conception (Radak; Ramban; cf. 
comm, to 18:11, 12). 

Cf. Bava Metzia 87a: [When the 
angels brought their tidings] her 
skin became smooth, her wrinkles 
disappeared, and her former beauty 
was regained. 

According to Ran , Abimelech 
took Sarah, not because of her 
beauty, but because she was Abra¬ 
ham's 'sister' and he wished to mar¬ 
ry into so distinguished a family. 

[This points to the lack of fear of 
God in that place. Their attitude 
was that 'the king may do as he 
pleases'. A stranger comes to their 
city, and no one asks him if he 
wants refreshment. The first thing 
they do is take note of the beautiful 
woman with him and ask 'Is she 
your wife? Is she your sister'? 
Perceiving great danger to himself if 
he were to identify himself as her 
husband, he answers: 'She is my 
sister', and she is immediately ab¬ 
ducted to the King's palace, (see 
comm, to v. 7 and Rashi to v. 11).] 

The commentators explain that 
Abimelech was the official title of 
all Philistine kings, just as Pharaoh 
was the title of the Egyptian 
monarchs. Literally, the name 
means 'father of king' in the sense 
of 'patron of kings' , or 'king is 
father'. 


3. 'That night a deep sleep came 
upon Abimelech. He fell asleep on 
his throne and slept until morning' 
(Sefer HaYashar): 

nb’bn nibna D’nSft K3’] 

— [And ] Cod came to Abimelech in 
a dream by night [following Hirsch; 
lit.: 'in the dream of the night'.] 

For, to protect the honor of the 
righteous, God comes to gentiles in 
prophetic dreams as occurs often in 
Scriptures. To Pharoah He did not 
appear in a dream, for he was un¬ 
worthy even though the honor of 
the righteous was involved. Instead 
he received punishment from God. 
It is as Elihu said: 'Godspeaks once, 
even twice, yet man does not 
perceive it. In a dream, a vision of 
the night, when deep sleep falls 
upon men, in slumberings upon the 
bed, then He opens the ears of men, 
and with discipline seals their in¬ 
struction, that he may withdraw 
man from his purpose ... ' [Job 
33:14-16.] The twice refers to the 
dream and subsequent punishment 
(Radak). 

The Midrash notes that God ap¬ 
pears to heathens only at night. 
This was the case also with Balaam 
[N«m. 22:20] and Laban [Gen. 
31:24.] 

Kim nnpyutfx nu/Krrby nn :un 

* : r- f v ▼ ’ t " I : - 

7V3 nbyi — Behold you are to die 
because of the woman you have 
taken, moreover [lit. ' and 'J she is a 
married woman [ Hirsch: 'the wife 
of a husband'; (lit. 'she is possessed 
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XX dream by night and said to him, 'Behold you are to 
4 die because of the woman you have taken; moreover 

she is a married woman.' 

4 Now Abimelech had not approached her. So he 


of,' i.e., has been intimate with, a 
husband).] 

And as such she is prohibited to 
you since Adam was commanded 
concerning adultery as it says 
[above, 2:24] pnm, and cling 

to his wife, and the Sages 
[Sanhedrin 58a] interpreted: 'but 
was not to his neighbor's wife'. This 
was a prohibition against adultery, 
a prohibition which they apparently 
observed zealously since they 
would sooner murder a man than 
take his wife [see footnote v. 2]. The 
Sages further derived from the use 
of the term bys nbyg ['having been 
intimate with a husband'] instead of 
Wn ['married woman'] that to 
a Noachide 'marriage' does not take 
affect until it is consummated. 
[Therefore by telling Abimelech 
that Sarah was a by3 nby3, i.e., q 
woman whose marriage had been 
consummated, God clarified why he 
would incur the death penalty] 
(Radak). 

Malbim perceives in this verse 
that Abimelech committed two 
wrongs for which he deserved the 
death penalty: (1) For the woman 
you have taken — i.e. for kid¬ 
napping her against her will for 
which Rambam in H ilch os 
Melachim prescribes the death 
penalty whether or not the victim 
was married, as was the case with 
Shechem and Dinah [34:1 ff.] ; (2) 
Moreover, she is a married woman, 
and thus you have commited a 
further transgression. [Accordingly, 


the conjunction 1 in mm introduces 
an additional reason; we have, 
therefore, rendered it moreover.] 

— You will die; no one has the 
right to take anything that is not 
his, least of all a woman. It remains 
immoral even, though you are a 
king, and even though it is the ac¬ 
cepted custom. He added further: 
she is bya nbys, the wife of a hus¬ 
band — another has already the 
right to her (Hirsch). 

4. rrbK mp Kb *nbn - *am — Now 

* - rr I v v - - 

[lit. 'and'] Abimelech had not ap¬ 
proached her. 

He had been prevented from do¬ 
ing so by an angel [by denying him 
the strength to touch her (Rashi to 
v. 6) or, according to Radak, 
because God deadened his desire], 
as it says [u. 6]: / therefore kept you 
from sinning against Me (Rashi). 

Ramban to v. 17 notes that 'ap- ( 
proach' is a euphemism for in¬ 
timacy, and Abimelech was pun¬ 
ished for having taken Sarah by be¬ 
ing rendered impotent. 

[Others explain that his desire 
left him when she revealed to him 
that she was a married woman. See 
comm, to v. 5 mivDrmrn.] 

It was necessary for the Torah to 
explicitly testify that Abimelech 
had not been intimate with her, 
moreso in this case than in the case 
of Pharaoh, because Isaac was con¬ 
ceived shortly after the incident 
with Abimelech (Chizkuni). 
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rn/a 


nnn p’Hym ’Ian — Will You slay a 
people [lit. 'a nation*] (the n of 
being the interrogative rather than 
the definitive article) though it is 
righteous. 

[The above translation follows Rashi 
and the majority of commentators who 
explain p^y, righteous, as modifying 
i- n, nation. They render the passage as if 
it read nrrn p’ly ’la Dip.] 

Will You slay a nation even 
though it is righteous — is it Your 
practice to destroy nations without 
cause? If so, I must assume that You 
destroyed the generations of the 
Flood and of the Dispersion 
without just cause, just as You now 
wish to do to me! (Rashi' cf. Rashi 
to 18:25 nbbn). 

In comparison with the bestiality 
of Sodom, Abraham and Sarah were 
treated hospitably, and even the ab¬ 
duction of Sarah could be seen in a 
positive light, for Abimelech was 
doing her the honor of making her 
his queen (Hirsch). 

By nation he meant himself [for the 
king is the personification of his peo¬ 
ple], his household, and his people (Ibn 
Ezra). 

Sforno understands p’ly to be a noun 
referring to himself: Is it, indeed, just 
for You to destroy an entire nation by 
slaying its king, who is a p'ny. right¬ 
eous one, for he has not sinned? (Read: 
mnn pny-m mri, will You slay a na¬ 
tion along with its righteous one? (For 
by putting its leader to death. You 
destroy the entire nation).] 

Or, according to Ba'al HaTurim: If 
You slay me [the personification of my 
’ll. nation ] then you should also slay 


Abraham the p ,- ty, righteous one, 
because he is the cause of this incident 
[Read: mn if a nation i.e., me, p'ny m 
then also the righteous one, Abraham, 
lhrrn You must slay.] 

5. Kin ’n'nK ■’b'nnK Kin xbn — Did 

* a * T * a 

not he himself [the Kin inserted for 
emphasis: he himself (so Hirsch J] 
tell me: 'She is my sister'? 

l. e., When I made personal in¬ 
quiry and asked him directly about 
her — not relying on the reports of 
my servants — did he himself not 
tell me that she was his sister? 
(Radak) 

Kin tin moK lorrarjK’m — And 

T T ; t 

she, too, herself [lit. 'and she, also 
she'] said: 'He is my brother.' 

[The word Di, also, in the expression 
Kin dj, lit. 'also she' is seen as a nan, ex- 
egetical amplification, presupposing 
that others also were involved — i.e., not 
she alone but 'also she': others as well. 
For had only Sarah been meant, it 
would have sufficed to say rrinK K'rn, 
and she said, the word m being 
superfluous since Abraham had already 
been mentioned previously]: 

m, also, includes her servants, 
camel drivers, and donkey drivers. I 
inquired of all of them and they told 
me, 'He is her brother' (Rashi). [l] 

[See comm, to 21:20 on the similar use of 
nK'as an exegetical amplification.] 

'1 was misled! I asked him, "Is she 
your wife?" To which he replied: "She 
is my sister." Yet in spite of that I in¬ 
quired further of the members of his 
household, and they all told me, "She is 
his sister".' (Pesikta Rabbasi 42) 

— I even made personal inquiry of 
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said, 'O my Lord, will iou slay a people though il is 
righteous? 5 Did not he himself tell me: "She is my 
sister 1 '? And she, too,, herself said: "He is my 
brother"! In the innocence of my heart and integrity 
of mu hands have i done this 1 

1 V 


her, after 1 took her, in order not to rely 
on her husband s statement, and she 
corroborated his story Why shook’ I 
b.ivc doubled Iter? Therefore what sin 
have I transgressed? (Radak; Ralhog). 

Some interpret that Sarah did reveal 
her true status to Abirnelech. They note 
that in reference to Abraham Abirnelech 
said rb ntDK ion kSp 'did he himself not 

r 

tell me? while ir» reference to Sarah he 
does not use the expression ll 7, to me. 
Sarah had said to others that Abraham 
was her brother but to Abirnelech she 
revealed her true status as Abraham's 
wife. Nevertheless, Abimelech's 
rationalization was that since she had 
told everyone else that she was 
Abraham's sifter, he could discount 
whatever she Ink! him privately. For 
perhaps she had found some fault with 
him and falsified her status in order to 
discourage him (Me'am Lo'ez; Kessef 
Mezukak; Ha'amek Davar). 

pint -n v u;y ’MVnro - Ik* 

■ r - ■ II;-: •*: * 

the innocence of my heart [so 
Hirsch; lit. 'in die perfection of my 
heart' , i.e., in a blameless manner] 
and {in the] integrity (so Hirsch; lit. 
'cleanness'] ■'/ my hands have I 
done this. 

In the innocence of my heart — 
i.e., I had no intention of sinning; 
and the cleanness of my hands — 
i.e., I am innocent of actual sin for I 
have not touched her (Rashi). 


As Radak explains, the general 
intent of the statement is: My inten¬ 
tion I'heart ) was pure for had 1 
seriously suspected that she was a 
married woman I would never have 
even considered her, and in the 
cleanness of my hands, for when I 
took her it was honorably, with the 
intention of marrying her. 

[Cf. the expression in Ps. 24:4 
D'QO ’pj. clean hands, i.e., impec¬ 
cable integrity, with hands clean of 
all unlawful gain (Mctzudas 
David). ] 

Abirnelech expressed a not un¬ 
usual sentiment: if his intentions 
were good, then he is automatically 
blameless. Judaism rejects this view. 
Good intentions do not purify a 
wrong deed. It must be measured by 
the standard of whether it complies 
with Cod's will If it is wrung in His 
eyes, then good intentions do not 
sanction it. Moreover, lack of 
knowledge concerning its imper¬ 
missibility is itself sinful, for a 
person has the obligation to seek in¬ 
struction. A person in Abimelech's 
position has the further obligaton to 
set an example of appropriate 
behavior, for, is it right that even an 
unmarried woman must fear the 
whim of every prince? (Hirsch) 


1- The loyalty of Sarah s servants indkates what a considerate mistress she must have been, 
Servants ordinarily fee! resentment against and jealously of their employer. They would re¬ 
joice at the opportunity to win the favor and reward of a king by informing against their 
master or mistress. But in this case ihe servants maintained their loyalty and corroborated 
their master's story. The servants were surely rewarded for the merit of their loyalty as was 
Lot ror not infoiming against Abraham and Sarah in Egypt fsc? P.ashi to 1 9 . T 4 . 1 ] (Rabbi Yosef 
l VWn/mmn; 
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Kin K’nrrD ttnxn'ntyK nu/n nnm 

■■ T f T V I” "<■■ T T - : 


T 


6. God is very much aware of Abi- 
melech's good intentions; it was He 
who had kept him from the sin of 
adultery. 

□bra nmbxn r6x nnx’i — [And] 

■: - v: T T " — L J 

God said to him in the dream. 

[Since 'dream' is mentioned a se¬ 
cond time] it is apparent that Abi- 
melech's response in the previous 
verse was given to God after he 
awoke from the first dream. Then 
God came to him in this second 
dream (Ha'amek Davar). 

[In the literal sense however, the 
pasach under the beth in obng in¬ 
dicates the definite article: 'the 
dream' i.e., in the aforementioned 
dream.] 

’’DiK’DA ‘ntonxi ... wr l Dix m 
■’b'lurjn 'mix — // too, knew ... and 
I, too, prevented you from sinning 
against Me. 

'I knew that you acted in the in¬ 
nocence of your heart without in¬ 
tention to sin. According to the 
principle of [Avodah Zarah 55a]: 
mix mypp iny 1 ? X3n, 'One who 
comes to be cleansed is helped/ I 
prevented you from sinning against 
Me (Rashi / Mizrachi) ... 

[However, God did not mention 
'cleanness of hands' in his reply (see 
Rashi, further).] 

Tnnrxb P'by - That is 


why [i.e., because I knew your in¬ 
tention was innocent (Rashi)] l did 
not permit [lit. 'give'] you to touch 
her. 

Continuing Rashi : ... 'You 
therefore cannot claim cleanness of 
hands, however, because it was not 
of your own will that you did not 
touch her; rather it was / [i.e. 
though My angel (Rashi to v. 4)] 
who prevented you from sinning by 
denying you the strength to touch 
her.' (For similar instances of |ri3, 
give, in the sense of permit, cf. 31:7 
and Judges 15:1). ,1J 

I prevented you from committing 
adultery which is a sin against Me; 
but regarding the transgression 
against Abraham, you are guilty for 
even a king may not kidnap 
another's wife. Therefore, while 
you may not have thought you were 
guilty as reflected by the 

innocence of your heart — but in 
deed, there is no Jl’pa, clean¬ 
ness of hands here (Malbim). 

To touch her — I deprived you 
even of the lust to embrace or kiss 
her (Radak; see Ramban v. 4 and v. 
17). 

7. nu-n rmyi — But [lit. 

'and'] now, return the man's wife. 

And do not think that she will be 
repulsive to her husband and he will 


1. Rav Aibu said: It is like the case of a warrior who was riding his horse at full speed, when 
seeing a child lying in the path he reined in the horse so the child was not hurt. Whom do we 
praise: the horse or the rider? — 5urely the rider! Similarly, God said: '[ did not permit you to 
touch her [and the credit is accordingly Mine, not yours] (Midrash). 
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XX 6 And God said to him in the dream, T, too, knew 

6_7 that it was in the innocence of your heart that you did 

this, and I, too, prevented you from sinning against 
Me; That is why l did not permit you to touch her. 
7 But now, return the mans wife for he is a prophet. 


refuse to accept her, or that he will 
hate you and refuse to pray for you. 

... Kin f033” , 3 — For he is a prophet 
and he knows that you did not 
touch her; therefore bbsrpl 

' • i ■ ■ 

rPHi he will pray for you and 

you will live (Rashi). 

The Talmud asks: And were she 
not a prophet's wife, would she not 
have to be returned? 

— The verse must be interpreted: 
Return the man's wife no matter 
who he is. Regarding your defense 
that it is wrong of Me to kill a 
righteous nation [u. 4] because they 
themselves told you she was his 
sister [u. 7], be aware that Abra¬ 
ham is a prophet and as such 
he perceived from your actions 
and the questions put to him that 
his life would have been in danger 
had he not responded as he did. A 
stranger coming to a city should be 
asked whether he needs food and 
drink. Should he be asked: 'Is this 
your wife? Is this your sister?' 
(Makkos 9a) [see bracketed comm. 
end of v. 2.] 

[Therefore it was your own 
improper conduct that caused him, 
as a prophet, to be cautious of 
revealing his true marital status. 
You are therefore worthy of the 
death penalty for having taken his 
wife.] [See Rashi to v. 11.] 

Cf. the Midrash: 'Who will as¬ 
sure him that I did not touch her?' 
Abimelech asked. 


'He is a prophet,' God answered, 
'and as such he knows it without 
need for your assurance.' 

'But who will make it known to 
all that I did not touch her?' 
Abimelech asked. 

God answered, 'He will pray for 
you, and you will live / [and all will 
realize from the fact that he prayed 
for you that you were guiltless.] 

As Radak explains: because he is 
a prophet, he is close to me, and I 
heed his prayer. I will not forgive 
you unless you appease him and he 
prays for you, for even if she were 
unmarried you sinned by taking her 
against her will. 

Cf. Bava Kamma 92a: 

A man who injures his neighbor, 
even if he pays [the five-fold com¬ 
pensation — for sustained injury; 
pain; medical care; loss of working 
'time'; and humiliation], he is not 
forgiven until he asks him for 
pardon, as it says but now return 
the man's wife for he is a prophet 
and he will pray for you and you 
will live. 

The word rnm [lit. imperative: and 
livef] is a form of prophetic future 
implying and you shall surely live; cf. 
rnrn = rpnm and you shall surely be 
(Ibn Janach). 

Here the implication is: You shall 
recover from your sickness [see us. 17- 
16] (Malbim). 

The word K’33 [prophet] is 
related to n’HDty 3 1 ! expressions of 
the lips, [Isa. 57:19] i.e., one who is 
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frequently near Me and speaks My 
teaching; I love his words and listen 
to his players (Kashbam/ 11 

As Hiisch points out. it is not the 
function ot a prophet to foretell the 
future. To whatever extent he does 
that, it is incidental to his primary 
role which is to be the vessel and 
organ through which God's will 
reaches mankind. 

3’iptj ^pk’Dki - But [lit. 'and'] if 
You do not restore her. 

The tl ireul is repealed, (now in 
the negaLive form), 10 emphasize 
the severity and import of the mat- 
ter. Cf. 41:32 where in the case of 
Pharaoh having the same dream 
twice, means that the matter has 
been determined by God, and that 
God will soon carry it out: (Da as 
Soferim: see Janclumta Yashan). 

mrari nitt — You shall surely die [lit. 
'die, you shall die,' the verb being 
idiomatically intensified by the ad¬ 
dition of the infinite absolute]. 

— You are guilty of two death 

l* Hirsch defines TcfiHah as nun's obligation 
wiill Cod' 

expression of man s overflowing heart is 
plains why thcie are sei times and texls for 
emotionally ready or spiritually moved to pra> 

me* sag i 

submit himself to Cod's will. 


penalties: For kidnapping and 
because she is a married woman 
(Malbim ). 

The Midrash derives from this 
that a heathen need not be warned 
of consequence before he commits a 
transgression. [For Abimelech 
received no warning in advance, yet 
now he is threatened with the death 
penalty.] 

•lb—itt/K'bDi nrm — Yow and all that 

It v t : t - 

is yours. 

Your entire household (Alshich); 
including even the unborn children 
of your wife and maids (Sforno). 

According to Malbim, this ex¬ 
tended lo the entire nation, because 
Noachide law makes everyone 
responsible for the institution of 
courts to administer justice. It was 
for their failure to do so that the 
people of Shechem were guilty 
when they allowed Shechem to go 
unpunished for abducting Dinah. 
See Rambam, Hilchos Melachim 
9:1-1. 


* t vfK-iiiilr dl! phases of his lift and i wisteria 
truth, thereby to make his entire being harmonious with God's will. [Prayer a* an 

rlbcd by word; other than lefillah.j This t\- 
ihe regulai prayeis. Whether or not man is 
Joe* no: m a He i he is required to absorb the 

of prayer, and his lack of inner desire io Jo Svi make* ii even more imperative that in. 
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and he will pray for you and you will live. But if you 
do not return her be aware that you shall surely die: 
you and all that is yours.' 

0 Abimelech arose early next morning. He sum¬ 
moned all his servants and told them all of these 
things in their ears, and the people were very 
frightened. 9 Then Abimelech summoned Abraham 
and said to him, 'What have you done to us? How / 
sinned against you that you brought upon me and 
my kingdom such great sin ? Deeds that are not to be 


8. np'33 03tt/;0 — [And] 

Abimelech arose early next morn¬ 
ing. He was filled with dread 
because of the message that he 
would require the forgiveness and 
prayers of the prophet even though 
he would return his wife (Radak). 

— As Tanchuma Yashan notes, 
he twisted and turned waiting for 
morning so he could get up and 
summon his courtiers and repeat his 
dream. 

□mrjo — In their ears, [i.e., dis¬ 
cretely.] 

* 

“ine D’^nh no”! — And the men 

• T ■: T 7 ' “ 

were very frightened. This refers to 
his servants who had agreed to his 
taking of Sarah and who had ini¬ 
tially brought her to his attention 
(Radak). 

[They were frightened because 
they perceived the obvious divine 
favor which Abraham enjoyed, and 
they were worried about the conse¬ 
quences to them.] 

... Or because they were afraid 
that Abraham would refuse to pray 
for them, and thus the death 
penalty would not be remitted 
(Ha'amek Davar). 

According to the Midrash, they 
had [miraculously, from afar (Yafeh 


To'ar)] seen the smoke of Sodom 
ascending like that of the fiery fur¬ 
nace and they said: Perhaps 
Abraham will summon the angels 
that destroyed Sodom! Therefore, 
fearing a similar fate they were ter¬ 
rified (Midrash). 

9. DmaxS ■nbn’DK xip’i — Then 

t t - : ■ v v - -j » I; ■■ 

[lit 'and'] Abimelech summoned [lit. 
'called to'] Abraham. 

In order to hear his explanation, 
and to beg his forgiveness so he 
would pray for him (Radak). 

ub jviyy-nn — What have you done 
to us? By telling us she was your 
sister, thereby exposing me and my 
servants to such a retribution 
(Radak). 

■^b , »ru<v>n’nm — And how have / 
sinned against you [lit. to you]. 

I.e., how have I ever wronged 
you that you now retaliate against 
me in this way and expose me to 
mortal punishment? (Radak). 

nbiA nNyn vobnKrbin ’by moma 

* : t > -i ■ : - j * ^ : ■ t t 

— That you brought upon me and 
my kingdom such great sin? 

For the sin of the king, as 
representative of the nation, affects 
all; cf. v. 4 (Radak). 

As Midrash HaGadol notes:The 
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king to his country is like the heart 
to the body. If the heart ails, the en¬ 
tire body is ill. So, too, if the king 
sins, the country is sinful and may 
suffer destruction thereby. 

[Since, as pointed out in Radak's 
comm, to 15:16 s.v. rbu) n’S ’3, that 
the word nNUp also refers to 
punishment, the verse might be 
rendered: ' ... That you brought 
upon me and my kingdom such 
great punishment?'] 

niay jru/y iwy'-Kb i#k — 

Deeds that ought not be done have 
you done to me. 

It is beneath the dignity of a man 
like yourself to cause harm to peo¬ 
ple you have not known and with 
whom you have no quarrel; one 
does not go about claiming his wife 
is unmarried (Radak; Sforno; 
Akeidas Y itzchak). 

Accroding to Rashi, deeds refers 
to the punishments visited upon the 
royal household. I.e., 'We have suf¬ 
fered the effects of an unheard of 
plague because of you — the closing 
up of all our bodily orfices: the re¬ 
productive organs, bowels, ears and 
even the nose [see v. 17-18; Bava 
Kamma 92a.] 

Rashi thus rejects the possibility that the 
plural term D’ltfyn, deeds, can refer to the 
claim that he was Sarah's brother Gur Aryeh). 

10. The early questions were 
merely rhetorical, and Abimelech 
required no answer. Now, seeking 


an answer Abimelech asks 
Abraham to clarify what his true 
motives were (Radak): 

ntn i3in _ .m< jvuw ’a rv*xi nn — 

V — t » ■ T ' T T t T 

What did you see that you did such 
a thing? 

— What wickedness have you 
noticed in my conduct that made 
you fear that I would abduct your 
wife? I have never taken women 
away from their husbands! 
(Ramban to v. 12). 

— It is impossible for one like 
yourself to have acted in this man¬ 
ner without a reason (Radak). 

Have you seen any instance of 
murder, robbery, or adultery among 
us which aroused your suspicions 
about us? (Malbim). 

Wherever else you traveled, you 
were the bearer of blessings, while 
to us you brought this catastrophe. 
Why? (Midrash). 

11. ntn olp»3 D’nVtc nNT , "pK pi 

v - It- ■ I - I - 

— There is but no fear of God in this 
place. 

'You are partially right' Abraham 
answered. 'The country is good, 
and the people well-mannered, but 
nevertheless the basic flaw here is 
that your subjects do not fear God, 
, nu/N'i3V l 7Y ’mini, and therefore 

■ " ; ' t — i — * 

it would not be beyond them to slay 
me because of my wife, for only the 
fear of God acts as a deterrent to 
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XX done have you done to me!' 10 And Abimelech said to 
10-12 Abraham, 'What did you see that you did such a 

thing?' 

11 And Abraham said, 'Because I said, There is but 
no fear of God in this place and they will slay me 
because of my wife. 12 Moreover, she is indeed, my 


unrestrained lust' (Radak; Malbim). 
w 

My fear was not based upon any 
prior personal knowledge about 
you, but out of my general 
knowledge that in most places in 
the world [where I have traveled 
(Tur)] there is no fear of God 
(Ramban). 

I especially noted their lack of 
God-fearing qualities when I 
entered the city. For when a man 
enters a town should he be asked 
about what he would like to eat or 
drink, or about the identity of the 
woman with him: whether she is his 
wife or sister? [Surely, they should 
inquire about one's need for food 
and drink.] Since the people of 
Gerar were concerned only with the 
identity of Sarah, Abraham im¬ 
mediately perceived that they 
lacked fear of God, and as such 
were void of moral restraint 
[( Mizrachi ; Tzeidah LaDerech)] 
(Rashi; cf. Makkos 9b cited in v. 7; 
and Bava Kamma 92a). 

[The extent to which Abraham 
feared that godless people would 


stoop, apparently motivated even 
Isaac to repeat the scenario when he 
traveled to Gerar many years later 
and identified Rebecca as his sister 
(2 6 : 7 ). A l tho u g h Abraham 
doubtless told him of all that occur¬ 
red, Issac, too, could expect no 
safety in a place ' where there is no 
fear of God'. In such a place, an in¬ 
nocent traveller could be casually 
disposed of for the sake of his wife.] 
[Sforno takes D’nbK in our verse 
in the sense of judges (cf. 6:2 and 
Exod. 22:7)]: There was no rtK"P 
D’nbK, fear of the ruling authority 
in that place and so lawlessness 
prevailed. 

12. [Having defended his action, 
Abraham goes on to explain that his 
claim of being Sarah's brother even 
in the literal sense was not untrue; 
he never claimed that Sarah was not 
his wife, but emphasized that she 
was his sister (Malbim). This 
demonstrates that even where one is 
compelled to dissemble, he should 
remain as close to the truth as cir¬ 
cumstances allow.] 


1. Abraham informed Abimelech that there can be no assurance of safety even among a na¬ 
tion of well-bred, sophisticated people. Their code of conduct may be based on an apprecia¬ 
tion of decent and honorable behavior, but that will avail them only so long as lust and temp¬ 
tation are not aroused. Let them be tested by a powerful desire for wealth or lust for physical 
gratification, and they will disregard all the behavioral norms. Only one thing can stand in the 
way of such desire — a powerful fear of God based on the knowledge that He is aware of even 
the minutest deed (Malbim). 
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moreover, she is indeed, my sister, 
the daughter of my father, and as 
such he was permitted to marry her, 
for a Noachide [a universal term for 
non-Jews] is permitted to marry his 
half-sister from his father, since the 
paternal relationship is not taken 
into consideration in the case of 
idolators. Abraham told him this in 
order to justify his earlier state¬ 
ments that she was his sister. In 
fact, however, you may retort that 
she was his brother's daughter [and 
not his father's daughter as he had 
claimed; therefore what justifica¬ 
tion did he have to tell this un¬ 
truth?] — Since "grandchildren are 
considered as children" she may 
truly be regarded his sister. . . 

Furthermore, we similarly find 
that Abraham used the term 
'brother' in reference to Lot (13:8) 
[although he was Lot's uncle, not 
brother. Here, too, as Sarah's uncle, 
it was just as legitimite for him to 
refer to her as 'sister'] (Rashi). 

Note also that Sarah is identified 
with Lot's sister, Iscah, the daughter 
of Haran who died early, and whose 
children, according to 11:31, 
seemed to have been raised by their 
grandfather Terach. Thus Abraham 
said: 'She was my foster-sister 
before she became my wife. She is 
the daughter of a brother who died 
early and she grew up with me un¬ 
der the same paternal roof. In spirit 
we are like brother and sister, and it 
is because we became so compatible 
that it was natural for us to mar¬ 
ry (Hirsch). 

Ramban finds it difficult to see how 


this response met Abimelech's com¬ 
plaint; the critical factor in Abimelech's 
predicament was that she was also 
Abraham's wife. Abraham withheld 
that fact and therefore Abimelech ac¬ 
cused him of bringing about much sin 
[u. 9). 

Ramban therefore maintains that 
Abraham's explanation of his motive 
was given in the previous and the next 
verse that this manner of identifying 
Sarah had been routinely adopted as a 
life-saving measure. The statement in 
this verse is merely an additional 
justification that he spoke the truth by 
declaring her his sister. Abraham as¬ 
serted, I spoke the truth. Had the peo¬ 
ple been God-fearing, they would have 
asked whether Sarah was also my wife 
since one may marry his paternal half- 
sister. Since your servants took her 
without making any such inquiry, I 
perceived that there was no fear of God 
in this place and I remained silent' [ap¬ 
parently hopeful — as outlined in the 
footnote to v. 2 — of gaining a delay and 
eventually escaping with God's help.] 

According to Ibn Ezra, Abraham's 
statement was merely intended to put 
off Abimelech for the moment, and 
thereby appease his anger [for, as the 
Sages ruled (Y evamos 65b) 'One may 
modify a statement in the interests of 
peace' ( Karnei Or]]. Cf. Comm, to 
27:19: 7 am Esau your firstborn'. 

’nij'nn Kb t|k — Though [lit. 'but"] 
not my mother's daughter. 

Sarah's father Haran, was born 
of a different mother than Abraham 
[apparently Terach had remarried] 
(Rashi; Sefer HaYashar; see comm. 
end of 11:29). 

hu/kS , *b"'nrn — And she became 
my wife. 

— Because a Noachide is permit- 
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XX sister, my father's daughter, though not my mother's 

13 daughter; and she became my wife. 13 And so it was, 

when God caused me to wander from my father's 


ted to marry his paternal sister 
(Malbim). 

[See Rashi and Hirsch above.] 

13. This was Abraham's third 
justification: Since he had, at God's 
command, become a wanderer, he 
has resorted to this plan whenever 
entering a new place; it does not 
imply low esteem for this particular 
region (Malbim). 

d’hSk tih iynn tu/to — When God 

m ■ ■ ■ r— A| ■ 

caused me to wander, i.e., when the 
Holy One, Blessed be He, brought 
me forth from my father's house to 
be a nomad, wandering from place 
to place, I knew that I would often 
be in the habitation of wicked men. 
Onkelos renders it in another man¬ 
ner [see below] (Rashi). 

Rashi goes on to explain that the term 
iynrt [' caused to wander *] is applicable, for 
anyone exiled from his home without a per¬ 
manent abode is called a nyln. wanderer [lit. 
one who 'strays' about aimlessly], as for ex¬ 
ample, 21:14: Hagar ... strayed about [ynn]] 
in the desert; Ps. 119:176 :/ have gone astray 
[Tpyji] like a lost sheep; an d Job 38:41: they 
wander (lyp 1 (in the sense of wandering 
about to seek food)] for lack of food. 

Rashbam, fbn Ezra, and Radak similarly 
render lynn as exiled, for one who is exiled 
wanders about unfamiliar roads. The impli¬ 
cation here is: Cod exiled me from my native 
place when He summoned me with tjb'ib. 
Get yourself out, . . . [12:1.] 

fbn Janach perceives the relationship of 
the root to the cognate verb nyu, to err, as 
also indicative of this wandering state. 

The verb [tynn, caused to wander ] at¬ 
tached to D’nbtt occurs here in a plural 
construction. 

Rashi observes that it is not unusual 
for the Deity [ninbK] or other terms of 
authority [rmn] to be grammatically 


treated as plural, as for example, II Sam. 
7:23: obn, God went [plural]; 

Deut. 5:23: D’ ,, n CPnbhC the living 
[plural] God; Josh. 24:19 D'U/bp crnb*, 
a Holy [plural] God. [Cf. also the use of 
the pluralis majestatis (the royal 'we') in 
the creation of Adam in 1:26, see comm. 
there.] 

The above translation interpreting 
the Name to be sacred, follows Rashi. 
However, the Talmud records a dif¬ 
ference of opinion as to whether or not 
the word D'nb>t, in our verse refers to 
God and is sacred, or whether it has 
non-sacred connotations [cf. comm, to 
OTibtt in 6:2]. 'All the Names of 
God written in connection with 
Abraham are holy except the one in our 
verse which is non-holy. Some maintain 
that this too is sacred, the meaning be¬ 
ing: But for God, they [i.e., the nations] 
would have caused me to wander astray' 
[from the true belief] (Yerushalmi 
Megillah 1:9). 

The Midrash, too, perceives the difficulty 
of the plural verb in relationship with God, 
and separates the verb lynrr from God: 

Rav Chanan said: If we could only ade¬ 
quately interpret this verse in three ways and 
so discharge our responsibility of achieving 
the true interpretation! — (a) when the na¬ 
tions sought to assail me [i.e., lyrin nu/ro 
’nlK, when they (the nations) swerved (to an 
improper path and wished to slay me because 
I rejected it)] 'ajj map D’nbj<. Cod [saved me] 
from [i.e., while 1 was still in] my father's 
house; (b) when they (the nations) tried to 
mislead me, Cod [ordered me out] of my 
father's house; (c) when they (the nations) 
erred from the Holy One's ways, God raised 
two great men out of my father's house, 
Shem and Eber, to warn them [i.e., either 
D’rtbK God (raised men) out of my fathers 
house; or He raised ’DK man DVtbK, judges, 
teachers, out of my father's house.] As 
Radak notes according to the latter in¬ 
terpretation, ovibK, does not refer to God but 
to judges [cf. Exod. 22:7] and hence is non- 
sacred. (See Soferim 4:6; Minchas Shay ] 
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Torah Temimah explains that each of the 
above interpretations presupposes that our 
passage is "»yp pli/b, elliptical, and a word 
must be inferred to better gain the meaning, 
as for example the bracketed additions: ’rr] 
rrnra ovibK [ab^yr! .□■•ylnn) ’nk iynn ny*? 
■>3K, when they [the nations) wished to cause 
me to swerve, Cod [saved me] from the 
house of my father. There are countless such 
elliptical passages throughout Scriptures. 
He goes on to list over twenty — for exam¬ 
ple: Kashi to 4:15: whoever slays Cain [will 
be punished)...; Numbers 21:8: make 
yourself a qnty [u/m] fiery [serpent]; Kamban 
to 25:28: v>dd T*y ftm) ’3, 'he [placed) prey in 
his mouth. He concludes that there is no need 
to elaborate further. Whoever is familiar 
7 with Scriptures will find many additional 
such elliptical passages.' 

Onkelos renders similar to the Midrash 
above: 'When the people erred after their 
own handiwork, Cod brought me close to 
Himself from the house of my father ' [Cf. 
Targum Yonasan]. 

Sforno, and R' Bachya, render the 
word as non-sacred, referring to the 
gods Abraham's parents served, the 
detestable service which forced him to 
leave his home: And it came to pass 
when the idolatry [i.e., the idolatrous 
service of my parents and kinsmen ] 
caused me to leave my home for an un¬ 
known destination, I said to my wife...' 
[Cf. HaKsav V'Hakabbalah], 

nb “info — [And] I said to her. 
Knowing that we would find 
ourselves in strange, and perhaps 
dangerous, surroundings (Akeidas 
Y itzchak). 

I.e., I said this to her many years 
ago and we have followed this prac¬ 


tice ever since, whenever we 
traveled; this is not something we 
devised only when we entered your 
country (Ramban v. 12). 

[See Radak further.] 

nny Tion nr — Let this 

« T m » I ■ ■ ■ | m 

be your kindness which you shall 
do for [lit. 'with'] me. 

[Abraham emphasizes that Sarah 
did not initiate this scheme, but ag¬ 
reed to cooperate as a kindness to 
him, prompted by his urgings. See 
12:31.] 

nraty kIm iu/k Dipnn-ba Sk - To 

T T T V -! T 

whatever place we come [there]. 

The Torah explicitly mentions 
this plan only twice. The true intent 
of his statement is: 'Whenever we 
are aliens in a new place, and there 
is reason to believe that the 
wickedness of the population 
makes our position precarious, say, 
you are my sister.' Apparently, 
wherever Abraham maintained a 
permanent residence, he was held in 
great esteem [see for example 23:6] 
and there was no reason to hide 
Sarah's true status (Radak). 

Ramban (see 12:13, and v. 2 
above) consistently disagrees with 
the first part of the above exposi¬ 
tion. He is of the opinion that 
Abraham always resorted to this 
strategy whenever he entered a new 
locale whether or not there were 
particular grounds for fear. 
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XX house, I said to her, 'Let this be your kindness which 

14-15 V ou shall do for me — to whatever place we come, say 

of me: "He is my brother".' 

14 Then Abimelech took sheep, cattle, male and 
female slaves and gave them to Abraham. And he 
returned his wife Sarah to him. 

15 And Abimelech said, 'Behold my land is before 


[However, it would seem reasonable 
to assume that after residing in a 
certain place for a time and coming 
to feel secure there, he would reveal 
the truth. The Torah mentions only 
those two occasions where 
something happened to them on ac¬ 
count of the ruse.] 

■»b _ nnK — Say of [lit ' to 'J me. 

The translation reflects Rashi 
who comments that in this context, 
’b, to me, has the meaning of ’’by, 
concerning [lit. 'upon'] me. Cf. 
26:7: Ifitt/Kb, regarding his wife; 
Exod. 14:3 brow’ rpb regarding the 
children of Israel; Judges 9:54: ’b, 
regarding me. 

1 4 * onnyi ipm iky “ibKpnx nip’i 

- Then fot ' "'and i 
Abimelech took sheep, [and] cattle, 
and male and female slaves. 

The Midrash (Bereishis Rabbah 
15:1) records that Abimelech fol¬ 
lowed the earlier example of 
Pharaoh. When he saw the miracles 
performed in his house on Sarah's 
behalf, he gave his daughter to her, 
saying: 'Better that my daughter 
Hagar, be a handmaid in your house 
than a mistress in another!' (cf. 
comm, to 12:16 where Pirkei d'Rab- 
bi Eliezer bases this on the defective 
spelling nnattf female slaves imply¬ 
ing that Pharaoh gave Abraham 
only one female slave). 
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Drnrwb jrm — And [he] gave [them] 
to Abraham. 

So that he might be appeased and 
pray for him (Rashi). 

[For it must be remembered that 
God warned him that he would 
avoid the death penalty only if 
Abraham interceded on his behalf.] 
Also, he gave them to Abraham, 
because it is improper for a man to 
give a gift to a woman ( Alshich). 

Cf. Midrash HaGadol: Pharaoh had 
given his gifts directly to Sarah (see 
footnote to 12 : 16 ) [intimating that he 
still desired her], while Abimelech gave 
only to Abraham, because Abimelech 
was decent. He wanted to appease him 
so he might pray on his behalf. 

15. ^] 1 iDb ’ , Y“ift rt3n — Behold, my 
land is before you. 

[The commentators note the con¬ 
trast between Abimelech and 
Pharaoh; Abimelech displayed 
courteous hospitality by inviting 
Abraham to settle in whatever part 
of the land he chose; in similar cir¬ 
cumstances Pharaoh had said to 
him: 'Behold your wife; take her 
and go' (12:19)]: Rashi therefore 
explains [in Pharaoh's defense] that 
Pharaoh, knowing that his people 
were steeped in immorality, bade 
him to leave the country [for Abra¬ 
ham's own safety, to avoid further 
incidents (see comm, to 12:19).] 
Toldos Yitzchak notes that the 
Philistines had become terrified 
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because of what had happened in 
Sodom, and they were afraid that 
they, too, might be subject to 
destruction because of what had 
been done to Sarah. Therefore they 
invited Abraham to remain in their 
midst so his merit would protect 
them (Me'am Loez). 

Additionally, by inviting 
Abraham to remain, Abimelech was 
demonstrating to all that he had not 
violated her, for a woman with 
whom the king had been intimate 
would never be permitted to return 
to a commoner husband in the 
king's own land (Abarbanel). 

ny? niua — Settle wherever 

you see fit [lit. 'in the best in your 
eyes settle'.] 

It has been noted that in confer¬ 
ring full rights of citizenship upon 
Abraham by allowing him to dwell 
where he chose, Abimelech showed 
his recognition of Abraham's 
qualities. It was a prelude to the 


covenant Abimelech later made 
[21:22ff] with Abraham (Akeidas 
Y itzchak). 

Abimelech was a righteous 
heathen and desired to live near a 
righteous man (Pesikta Zutresa). ll] 

16. hen mu/Vi — And to Sarah he 

• » T T 

said. — In deference to her in order 
to appease her (Rashi). 

t]p3 c^k Tin: nan, — Behold l 
have given your brother a thousand 
[pieces of] silver, i.e., it was as a 
token of honor to you that I gave 
this money to your brother (Rashi). 

The commentators explain Rashi' s basis: 
since Abimelech had given gifts to Abraham 
in order to prevail upon him to pray (see 
comm, to v. 19) this declaration to Sarah 
could have been only to appease her, for, in 
fact, he had not given the money for her 
sake. How did Rashi know, however, that 
the gifts were, indeed, for the purpose of the 
prayer? 

— For they were given after God told 
Abimelech that il was necessary that 
Abraham pray for him (Mizrachi). 


1. According to Bereishis Rabbah 54:2 Abraham declined Abimelech's offer to dwell in his 
land, and [in ibid. 61:1] Abraham is praised for this refusal as one who [Ps. 1:1] 'sat not in the 
session of scorners' (as the Philistines are described in Avodah Zarah 19a (Radal).] 

This seemingly contradicts 21:34 and Rashi 's Seder Olam chronology there according to 
which Abraham sojourned in the land of the Philistines during that period. 

Mattanos Kehunah and Maharzu explain that the intent of the Midrashim is that Abraham 
declined Abimelech's offer by refusing to live in the capital city of Cerar in Abimelech's close 
proximity. However, Abraham did decide to dwell in what would later be called Beer Sheba, 
which, as Ramban in 21:32 explains, was then part of the land of Philistines. Thus, he ac¬ 
cepted Abimelech's offer to the extent that he settled in Philistia, although not in the capital 
city. (When Eretz Yisrael was apportioned, it was in the territory of Judah.] 

Accordingly, following the above, which most closely accords with the Rabbinic interpreta¬ 
tion of the narrative, Abraham resided in Beer Sheba. It was there, apparently, that Isaac was 
born, the great feast was held to celebrate his weaning, Hagar was expelled, and the treaty was 
made with Abimelech. Abraham planted an eshel' there, and in fact, after the Akeidah it was 
to Beer Sheba that Abraham went first, even though he and Sarah lived in Hebron at that lime. 

In the opinion of Ibn Ezra and Radak however, Abraham did dwell in the environs of Gerar, 
and their varied opinions regarding his places of residence during the events of the narrative 
of Chapter 21 will be noted in the commentary there. [See comm, to 21:22, 22:19, and cf. 
Ramban to 23:3.) 
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XX \,cu: settle wherever you see fit.' 16 And to Sarah he 

-j £ said, Behold I have given i /our brother a thousand 

pieces of silver. Behold! Let it be for you an eye¬ 
covering for all who are with you; and to all you will 
be vindicated. 


— If his original intention was only to ap¬ 
pease Sarah, then he should have given the 
gifts directly to her (Gar Aryeh)* 

According to Rashbam, this 
money is different from the gifts 
enumerated in v. 14 which Abime- 
iech gave to appease Abraham after 
he returned Sarah. This mottey, of 
our verse, is the dowry which 
Abimelech had given Abraham 
previously as the 'brother' of Sarah. 
Thus, Abimelech attempts to ap¬ 
pease Sarah by reminding her how 
noble were his intentions; how he 
had not abducted her but had in¬ 
stead taken her honorably and paid 
an exhorbitant dowry to the man 
she identified as her brother ... For 
if Pharaoh gave gifts to Abraham 
for taking her [see 12:16], Abime- 
Icch certainly must have done the 

a* 

same. 

Rainban, however, interprets that 
Abimelech was referring to the 
sheep, cattle, etc. which he had 
given him [u. 14] and which were 
worth that sum of a thousand pieces 
of silver. 

■ynrtb — To your brother, i.e. to 


Abraham whom you have described 
as your brother (Rashi). 

I gave the money to your brother 
for had I given the money to you, 
people might say it was a harlot's 
hire. That I gave it to your brother 
makes it obvious that I was forced 
against my will to redeem myself; 
thus it will serve to vindicate you to 
all (R' Bachya). 

'ib'ton nan — [Behold!] Let it [i.e., 
the aforementioned money and 
token of respect (Rashi)] be for you 
[lit. 'Behold! It is unto you.'] 

■]rm bbb D’ry mos — An eye¬ 
covering for all xvho are with you. 

The meaning of the idiomatic 
phrase ' eye-covering' is obscure, 
but as perceived by the commenta¬ 
tors it probably implies: a diversion 
of attention from you ; n prevention 
against looking contemptuously; a 
vindication. Hirsch renders: 
blinkers for the eyes. [See below.] w 

Rashi interprets: The gifts I 
showered upon you will serve to 
put a 'covering over the eyes' so 
that none will regard you rontemp- 


1, The Talmud perceives this as a curse of blindness which was fulfilled in Isaac: 

Rav Y itzchak said: Tpj'V? n'rp ovnn nV?p >n;i Vk Lei net the curse of an ordinary man be 
considered a tripling matter in your eyes fnr when Abimelech [who, although he was a king, 
was an ordinary man in the spiritual sense] cursed Sarah, it was fulfilled in her descendants, as 
:l says. Behold! Let it be an eye-covering for yon, which means: 'Since you covered the truth 
from me by not disclosing that he is your husband and causing me all of this trouble, may you 
have children of covered eyes [i.e., blind]/ 

This was actually fulfilled in her offspring, as it is written [27:1]: When Isaac grew old, his 
eyesight faded (Oava Kamma 43a) 

... As the Midrash render*: Let there hr to you an eye covering — i.e. you covered my eyes 
[by deceiving me], therefore mrv ll.t dulJ that you will bu^et be of covered eves. 
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tuosly. Had I sent you back empty- 
handed, however, they might have 
said: 'After he abused her he sent 
her back'; but now that I have been 
forced to expend money and ap¬ 
pease you in this fashion they will 
know that it was against my will, 
and because of a miracle. 

Rashi [further, s.v. nrnai] goes on to 
explain that according to Onkelos' 
rendering, the verse is interpreted: It 
shall be to you a veil of honor for my 
eyes which had gazed [lit. 'had power'] 
upon you and all who are with you. As 
indicated, however, Rashi prefers his 
interpretation because it better reflects 
the contextual flow of the verse. 

Malbim explains that a damaging 
rumor must be combatted in two 
ways: The indiscriminating masses 
must be shown a dramatic refuta¬ 
tion; the more discriminating intel- 
ligensia must be given rational 
proof that the rumor was false. 
Abimelech told Sarah that the large 
gifts he had presented to Abraham 
would serve both functions, for 
everyone would realize that a king 
would not be forced to appease 
commoners so generously unless 
God had forced him to. 

Continuing Rashbam's explana¬ 
tion [see above]and this dowry- 
money which I gave you serves to 
'cover the eyes' of those who look 
contemptously upon you as if you 
were taken wantonly; instead that 
dowry money makes it plainly evi¬ 
dent that I took you honorably and 
released you against my will'. 

According to Ramban: The gift 
will serve to 'close the eyes' of those 
who would gaze upon you and all 
that belongs to you. It will make 
them fear you; they will 'cover their 
eyes' and avert their gazes for they 


will realize that even the king had to 
redeem himself for having stretched 
forth his hand to the prophet's wife. 

As R'Bachya comments: The 
Midrash interprets nio?, covering , 
by its other meaning: 'garment' — 
Rav Yehudah bar Ilia explained: 
[Abimelech said to him]: Make 
yourself a garment that people may 
gaze at it and not your beauty [i.e., a 
garment that will divert people's at¬ 
tention from your physical beauty]; 
Rav Berachiah explains that the text 
means a garment for the eyes [i.e., a 
veil] which would hide her from the 
public gaze. 

bbTiKi — And to [lit. 'with'] all, i.e., 
and before all the people of the 
world (Rashi). ... 

nroin — [And] you will be vin¬ 
dicated [lit. 'proven' i.e., your honor 
will be clearly proven.] 

[Ibn Ezra notes that in this case the 1, 
and, is idiomatic and is omitted in the 
translation, as if it read nnoi *73 nisi]. 

The word nnsji is obscure and 

■ * : 

variously interpreted by the com¬ 
mentators. As usual our translation 
follows Rashi who notes that, 
although there are many Aggadic 
interpretations, the one best 
reflecting the context relates the 
word to the root rD\ to prove ... 

The flow of the passage, then, ac¬ 
cording to Rashi, is: 

The gifts I have given to you will 
serve to close the eyes of all those 
who would otherwise have regarded 
you contempously, nroii, and you 
will now have the opportunity 
nginnb, to be proven [in the sense 
of justified, vindicated] before all 
the people of the world with these 
already evident facts. 
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XX 17 Abraham prayed to God, and God healed 

17 


[Perhaps a better comprehension of 
the word could be gained by mentally 
revocalizing the word in second-person 
fern, imperative: fin?}!.] 

Onkelos renders this particular 
phrase nroji b:rnKi = m? bs byi 
nroinN rnnNi, and for everything 
you have said, be reproved [i.e., 
rebuked, admonished (from the 
Hebrew niiDln).] 

Rashbam, however, emphasizes 
the positive connotation — follow¬ 
ing Rashi's interpretation — 'for 
Abimelech said all of these things to 
appease Sarah, not to chide or ad¬ 
monish her'. 

Rambati also emphasizes that 
Abimelech appeased Abraham with 
money and Sarah with words so he 
would not be punished on either of 
their accounts [see Mizrachi cited 
beginning of this verse.] However, 
according to Ramban and R'Bachya 
the phrase nroii bSrma is to be in- 

r “ T ; Vi 

terpreted and despite all this [i.e., 
Abimelech's attempts at appease¬ 
ment] she remonstrated [i.e., she 
continued arguing with him 
iray] honorably insisting that she 
would never forgive him for the 
flagrant abuse of her modesty. (On 
the use of the verb ri3\ in the sense 
of argue, cf. M icah 6:2; Job 23:7). 
Abraham however was appeased 
and he prayed for the king. 

R' Bachya goes on to add a novel 
interpretation: After having refer¬ 
red to Abraham as ^rw, your 
brother, Abimelech says that this 
expression may be regarded by you 
as a Qiry niD3 — i.e., a delicate and 
modest way of referring to him — 
but henceforth you should be 
careful to so describe him only fo all 
who are with you, your servants 


and retainers, for the know you are 

married so no misunderstanding 

can result. As for bia nj<, all others, 

nn3l3i, be convinced, that such a 
~ ▼ : 

description can lead to disaster and 
must never again be used (cf. also 
Akeidas Yitzchak and Abarbanel). 

Hirsch, however, renders: 'And 
with everyone you can now stand 
openly'. I, the king, atoned so 
publicly and ignominiously, and 
was forced to be so generous in 
gaining a reconciliation. This will 
'place blinders over the eyes' of 
anyone who might have been 
tempted even to glance at you 
improperly. Henceforth, there will 
be no need for you to deny your 
relationship to Abraham. 

According to I bn Ezra and Radak 
in Sefer HaShorashim s.v. ro\ the 
three words nnirii bs nto are not 

■ r : " V 

part of Abimelech's statement but 
are stated by the Torah in third- 
person as a comment about Sarah. 
The meaning is: bs nK], with all 
that had happened to Her because 
she said to Pharaoh and Abimelech 
that Abraham was her brother, 
Sarah was chastened [nn:?ij] and 
admonished, resolving never again 
to refer to Abraham as her brother. 

17. Abraham magnanimously for¬ 
gives Abimelech and intercedes on 
his behalf. 

D*>nbxn'bt< dhidn bbarm — [ And] 

T T r ; - J 

Abraham prayed to God. 

[Although he had returned Sarah 
and placated Abraham, Abimelech 
could not be spared from the death 
penalty, as God warned him in v. 7, 
unless the prophet, Abraham, 
would pray on his behalf. This was 
to make it manifest to all that it was 
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on Abraham's account that he had 
been punished ] 

This is the first time of Torah 
that this expression is used [i.e , that 
we find anyone praying to God on 
behalf of another (Rashi) ]. But as 
soon as Abraham prayed this 'knot' 
was untied (Midrash). 

Midrash HaCadol derives from 
this to what extent Abraham's 
magnanimity extended: Let every 
man be pliable as a reed; easy to 
pacify and hard to anger. Every 
man should learn forgiveness from 
our father Abraham. Although 
Abimelech committed what is 
perhaps the gravest of all sins 
against him by forcibly taking his 
wife, yet. when Abimelech asked 
his forgiveness Abraham bore no 
malice, but did so with a good heart; 
and moreover he even prayed for 
mercy on his behalf. tIJ 

D-nbN — And Cud 
healed Abimelech, his wife, mid his 
maids. 

[From the plague which had snap¬ 
ped the function of all their bodily 
orifices Ruj/ii comments in v. £.] 

nb’i — And they were relieved. 


[The veib literally means and 
they bore (children).' The transla¬ 
tion 'brought forth'; 'relieved', is 
based upon Rashi following Onke- 

los (ifrnnNi), who finds the literal 

■ 

translation 'bore' difficult since Abi¬ 
melech, too, is included in this term. 
Additionally how could it have hap¬ 
pened that coincidentally all of 
them were ready to bear just at that 
time? (See Ramban; Mizrachi ; and 
Cur Aryeh further).] 

Rashi therefore explains that it 
means that their orifices [including 
Abimelech's] were opened [see 
above] and they were relieved [from 
their intense pain which was akin to 
that of labor pains] — and they 
'brought forth'. This was their 
'birth' [i.e., this is the reason for the 
figurative expression 'birth' in the 
text.] 

According to Ibn Ezra, the word 
nb’i is co be interpreted in its literal 
sense and they bore; it applies, 
however, only to Abimelech's wife 
and maids. 

Ramban explains that a literal in¬ 
terpretation of nb’i, and they bore 
[children ] would be difficult as it 
would take into account only 


1. Thus :h t - Biisj KumnUi 92a -Jen from Abraham's magnanimity in praying for 

Abimelech. that an injured person who refrains from forgiving an offender who has asked 
forgiveness, is called cruel. 

Maharsha ,id. loc. explains thai Abraham s forgiving Abimelech was considered an act of 
compassion and therefore it is noted in Beitzah 32b that ni’isn by onnnn bD 
lyaK ornoK bttf ‘y~ija fonu* ynp, Whoever is merciful to his Fellow men is certainly of the 
children of our father Abraham. 


Additionally, Tartthutna Yashan notes that Yom Kippui makes atonement for man's sins 
against God but not for man's sins against his fellow man until he becomes reconciled with 
him (see Mjsh.iah, Yoma S5b). The offended parly mest be compassionately forgiving, for 
when you have compassion on your neighbor, God has compassion on you. Thus Abraham 
was compassionate and immediately received his leward, for when Abraham prayed on 
Abimelech's behalf, his wife was remembered by Hashem[?-1 ’’l 3?'d bore him a sun. 
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XX Abimelech, his wife, and his maids and they were 

IS relieved; 18 for HASHEM had completely restrained 

every orfice of the household of Abimelech, because 


Abimelech's wives and maids 
'whose wombs were restrained' 
[next verse]. This interpretation is 
difficult because there was no time 
for the women to experience a 
'restraining of the womb' since the 
verses imply that it was in one day 
that all these events occurred: the 
dream, the early rising to summon 
his servants and Abraham, . . . 

— He suggests that perhaps the 
women happened to be in labor just 
at that time; or perhaps Abraham 
delayed his prayer and, in the in¬ 
terim, they were unable to give 
birth. However, none of the above 
takes Abimelech's recovery or ill¬ 
ness into account [and it is also un¬ 
likely that they all happened to be 
in a childbirth stage simultaneoulsy 
on that very day (Mizrachi; see next 
verse).] 

Ramban therefore proceeds to 
cite Rashi’s figurative interpretation 
of as bringing forth in the 

seVise of relieved, for indeed the 
term is so used in such contexts as 
Ps. 7:15: ... and bring forth [ib’i] 
falsehood; Prov. 27:1: ... what a 
day may bring forth [lb*]. This, 
then, is why Onkelos, followed by 
Rashi, rendered it in the figurative 
sense because he wished to include 
Abimelech in the word 
Ramban, however, disagrees with 
the figurative integration of orn, 
womb, as orifice. [See next verse.] 

Michlol Y ofi suggests that the 
term nb’i, even in its literal sense, 
bore, includes Abimelech in the 
sense that there was a return of his 
virility which had been taken from 
him during Sarah's detainment, and 


he regained his procreative abilities. 

18. rrnb nixyba *n nyy 

’ibn'ON — Por HASHEM had com- 

I V V ■ “I 

pletely restrained [lit. 'restrain, He 
restrained' the idiomatic form for 
intensifying the verb by the addi¬ 
tion of the infinite absolute] every 
orifice [lit. 'womb'] of the house¬ 
hold of Abimelech. 

In continuation of Rashi' s in¬ 
terpretation of v. 17: the term DIID, 
womb, in this verse refers to the bo¬ 
dily orifices of the Philistines which 
God had closed — including all the 
male and female secretory orfices: 
the mouth, the nose, the eyes (i.e., 
tear ducts), the urinary, and semen 
orifices, etc. — as Midrashically 
notedfrom the use of the compound 
form nyy nary (Bava Kamma 92a; 
Rashi end of v. 9); (see further). 

In the preceding verse Ramban agrees 
with Rashi thatnS’3, [and they bore], is 
to be rendered figuratively as brought 
forth; relieved. Here, however, he holds 
that orr) (figuratively rendered by 
Rashi as orifices] must be rendered only 
in its literal meaning of womb, for the 
word orr) in Scriptures never refers to 
any orifice other than the womb. Even 
Onkelos upon whom Rashi bases his in¬ 
terpretation of nbn rendered Drn 
literally as womb. It was only to include 
Abimelech that he rendered as 

’innnK'), brought forth. The Sages in 
Bava Kamma 92a who interpret that all 
the orifices were restrained derive this 
from the compounded use of nxy 
but nowhere suggest thatonn S3 should 
be interpreted except as all the wombs. 

The commentators explain Rashi's 
interpretation. They agree that or?! 
means womb, but explain that our verse 
uses it generically to include all the ori¬ 
fices because: 
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— The womb is the most important 
orifice of the body; although all were 
affected, it is therefore the only one spe¬ 
cified (Mizrachi). 

— Those who suffered the most were 
the pregnant women, therefore the 
womb, as the primary object of the 
punishment, is mentioned (Gut Aryeh). 

Both agree that Ramban's literal in¬ 
terpretation of orn as womb is difficult 
because it would assume the unlikely 
fact that all the women in the royal 
household were pregnant; and because 
ham's prayer, a patent impossibility if 
only the womb were meant. [Cf. Ma- 
harsha, Bava Kamma 92a.] 

Ramban goes on to explain that [as 
pointed out the comm, to us. 4 and 6] 
from the day Sarah was brought to 
Abimelech's house, Abimelech's 
punishment — which was delicately not 
mentioned in the Torah — was to be un¬ 
able to relieve himself. He was, in effect, 
rendered impotent and unable to ap¬ 
proach her [u. 4], a euphemism for in¬ 
timacy; and at the same time the wombs 
of his wife and maids who were preg¬ 
nant were restrained and they could not 
give birth. (The expression orn iyy or 
orn lip as in / Sam. 1:5 denotes in¬ 
ability to conceive; while the wording in 
our verse orri “tya ixy denotes inability 
to deliver a child) ... 

The situation then, as Ramban con¬ 
cludes, is that all of this did not occur in 
one day. Sarah stayed in Abimelech's 
house for a while and he persisted in 
detaining her without repenting 
[although impotent throughout this 
time] until God spoke to him in the 
dream. After Abraham prayed for him, 
Abimelech was cured and his wife and 
maid-servants gave birth. 

According to the Talmud the 
restraining of all the wombs [as derived 
from the word alt] was so total that even 
the fowl in his household did not lay 
their eggs (Bava Kamma 92a). 


Ha'amek Davar suggests that the 
Philistines did not realize that this 
'closing of the wombs' had 
anything to do with Sarah. Only 
after Abraham prayed and they had 
instant relief did everyone realize 
that this had come upon them 
'because of Sarah, Abraham's wife/ 

rnty "i37‘by — Because of Sarah, 
i.e., at Sarah's bidding (Midrash; 
Rashi). 

Cf. Rashi' s comment to the paral¬ 
lel phrase in 12 : 17 , where "»37 by 
nto[because of Sarai] is interpreted 
literally: by the word of [i.e., by 
order of] Sarai, for, as the Midrash 
notes: She said to the angel 'Smite!' 
and he smote [see footnote there]. 
Mizrachi notes that Rashi's in- 
terpretaion is based on the wording 
137 by, lit. by the word of instead of 
nlilK by, because of. 

Ibn Ezra [to 12 : 17 ] explains the 
phrase: 137 by, 'Because of the in¬ 
justice they perpetrated against 
Sarah who was the wife of 
Abraham.' 

Or according to Ake id as 
Yitzchak: Because of the word of 
Sarah, who announced she was 
Abraham's sister. 

□ninK — The wife of Abra¬ 
ham. 

[She is described here as 
Abraham's wife though this is 
superfluous, to emphasize that the 
plague had come to Abimelech 
because she was Abraham's wife, 
and, as the Midrash notes to u. 5 , 
Sarah had indeed revealed privately 
to him that she was Abraham's 
wife, but he did not believe her. But 
cf. Ha'amek Davar above.] 
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of Sarah, the wife of Abraham. 

J-J/1SHEM had remembered Sarah as He had said; 
and HASHEM did for Sarah as He had spoken. 


XXI 


1 * The Birth of Isaac. 

rnty-n* r rn - [And] Hashem 

had remembered [following 
Onkelos; lit. appointed; visited; 
considered; took note] Sarahw. 

— Had remembered — before He 
healed Abimelech (Rashi). 

[I.e., the kal form *ips after the sub* 
ject suggests the pluperfect tense, as it 
does in 4:1, jrp mum. Now the man 
had known , and 19:24, "pp)?n 'ill, and 
HASHEM had rained down. This, in 
contrast to the usual imperfect form 
with the conversive % vav, rnty 
(Mizrachi). It thus refers to the state¬ 
ment in the last verse, and accordingly 
means that God had already remem¬ 
bered Sarah when Abimelech and his 
household were still unrelieved of the 
plague that had befallen them.] 


That this section is in proximity 
to the preceding one teaches that 
[or: bb?n»n] D’nrn u/pjnn ba 
njva x^n ,-i }7 inlKb iorn nan 
nb’nn, 'Whoever prays for mercy 
on behalf of another when he 
himself needs that very same thing, 
he is answered first.' For in the 
previous section it is said: And 
Abraham prayed for Abimelech ... 
and they brought forth, and here it 
says and God had [already] re¬ 
membered Sarah — even before He 
healed Abimelech. [I.e., Abraham 
and Sarah were childless; when 
Abraham prayed that Abimelech's 
household be cured of the inability 
to give birth, he was answered first, 
for Sarah conceived before anyone 
in the royal household was enabled 
to give birth] (Rashi). 


1. Midrash Tanchuma notes that wherever you find the phrase 'Hi, 'And Hashed, the 
prepositional prefix i. and, implies a 'lan, exegetical amplification, which adds something to 
the predicate noun, in this case meaning: Hashem together with His celestial court. [See 
comm, to 19:24 “vt?nn 'rn, And Hashem — He with His celestial court (Rashi) — caused to 
rain.] This teaches that Hashem sat in judgment and said to the Ministering Angels: 'Is Sarah 
worthy of bearing a son?' They unanimously agreed that she was, and Hashem immediately 
sealed her decree. [That Rashi does not cite this interpretation of Til as implying 'Hashem 
together with His celestial court to our verse although he does cite it in 19:24 ("Pttnn *n) is dis¬ 
cussed ad. loc .] 

Another exegetical amplification, is derived in our verse from the untranslated in¬ 
definite article JiK which has the implied meaning with: Had the verse read ip? 'Hi. And 
Hashem remembered [lacking m<] Sarah, it would imply that only Sarah was remembered; the 
phrase rnpvuj implies an exegetical amplification: 'With Sarah — every barren woman in the 
world was remembered together with Sarah (Midrash). 

As noted in the comm, to 22:20 it was at this time that Milcah, Sarah's sister who had been 
barren, also conceived. In fact, the Midrash notes that on the day Isaac was born many deaf 
and blind people regained their hearing and sight. 

[On the concept of ntt. indicating an exegetical amplification, see bracketed comm, to 1:1 on 
p. 35 beginning 'The Sages ... '. On D 2 , also, indicating exegetical amplification, see 20:5.] 
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The above is drawn from Bava Kamma 92a 
according to which the subject of "ION 
as he had said is not God, but Abraham, 
rendering: And HasHEM had remembered 
Sarah as he [i.e., Abraham] had [prayed and] 
said on behalf of Abimelech. 

According to R' Bachya this section is 
placed near the previous verse [20:18] 
for HASHEM had completely restrained 
the wombs, in order to emphasize that it 
is HASHEM Himself Who restrains, and 
He Himself Who remembers, and none 
other. It is in this connection that the 
Tanchuma cites Ezekiel 17:24 and ex¬ 
pounds: All the trees of the field — i.e., 
people in general — shall know that !, 
HASHEM, have brought down the high 
tree — an allusion to Sennacherib; have 
exalted the low tree — Israel, who make 
themselves lowly, (cf. Malachi 2:9); 
have dried up the green tree — 
Abimelech; and have made the dry tree 
flourish — an allusion to Sarah. 

[Cf. in this connection, Pirkei d'Rab- 
bi Eliezer : God has entrusted three 
'keys' to no creature, but has retained 
them in His own hand: the key of rain, 
the key of resurrection, and the key of 
childbirth (lit. 'womb'). The latter is 
derived from our verse: HASHEM (i.e.. 
Himself, and no other) had remembered 
Sarah. Similarly, is it written (30:22): 
And HASHEM remembered Rachel ... 
and opened her womb. (Cf. Ta’anis 2b; 
Midrash Tehillim 78:5).] 

... ien nttfN3 mto jin ips'm 
131 — And HASHEM had remem¬ 
bered Sarah as He had said ; and 
HASHEM did [i.e., now, following 
Hirsch (as evidenced by the imper¬ 
fect with vav conversive wy!) rather 
than rupy *m)] for Sarah as He had 
spoken. 


— Remembered Sarah as He had 
said by causing her to conceive; as 
He had spoken i.e., to Abraham, by 
causing her [and no other of Abra¬ 
ham's wives (Maharshal)] to give 
birth [to his heir] (Pesikta; Rashi; 
Gur Aryeh). 

Thus, chronologically, He remem¬ 
bered refers to the initial conception; 
while He did [Bryn] refers to childbirth, 
as the next verse states: and she con¬ 
ceived and bore (Be'er Mayim Chaim; 
cf. Mizrachi). 

Where do the expressions rn’ntc, 
saying, and 1137 , speech, occur in 
these connections? 

— Saying: And God said, None¬ 
theless, your wife Sarah will give 
birth to a son (17:19); — Speech: 
The word [137 = speech ] of HASHEM 
fame to Abram (15:1), which in¬ 
troduced the Covenant Between the 
Parts at which time Abraham was 
promised an heir (15:4). It was that 
heir which was now brought forth 
from Sarah (Rashi). 

[Ramban, as interpreted by Miz¬ 
rachi understood Rashi to imply 
that the meaning of ”tj?s is caused to 
conceive .] Ramban therefore ex¬ 
plains that ipa is rather an expres¬ 
sion of remembrance and nmufn, 

▼ ▼ ■ 

Providential attention, to the one 
being remembered. Cf. its use in 
50:25; Exod. 3:16; Judges 15:1. 
'Remembering' [nn 1 ?!] is similarly 
used in reference to all barren 
women who later gave birth, as in 
the case of Rachel [30:22] and Han¬ 
nah [/ Sam. 1:19].Also, as 
evidenced by the statement of the 


1. Rav Yosef Kara explains why three different descriptions of remembrance are used for 
Sarah, Rachel, and Hannah. In Sarah's case only the word rrvpD is used because the word also 
alludes to the menstrual period (Niddah 2a), a condition that had been absent from Sarah and 
which had to be returned. Because Rachel was young and the above condition represented by 
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Sages [in Rosh Hashanah 32b, 
regarding the Biblical verses cited in 
the nlal"pT, 'Remembrances' section 
of the Rosh Hashanah Musaf ser¬ 
vice: nW-pT? jn nn nunps, 
'Biblical verses containing the term 
pikdonos are equivalent to verses 
containing the term zichronos' — 
[both referring to Divine Remem¬ 
brances. 

[In fact, it has been advanced that the 
very reason this chapter was chosen for 
the Torah reading of the first day of 
Rosh Hashanah, is because it contains 
this theme of remembrance (nlDiDT)- 
and because Sarah's remembrance took 
place on Rosh Hashanah. (See Rosh 
Hashanah 11a; Megillah 31a).] 

Mizrachi, however, explains that 
Rashi had no intention of implying, 
as Ramban inferred, that concep¬ 
tion is the definition of npD. Rashi 
agrees that it means remembrance; 
he says merely that God remem¬ 
bered her by enabling her to con¬ 
ceive. 

Abarbanel suggests that the 
rrteaning of the verse is: And 
HASHEM remembered Sarah as He 
had said — by giving her offspring; 
and HASHEM did for Sarah as He 
had spoken — in that the child born 
to her was a son rather than a 
daughter, and was named Isaac; as 
He had spoken. 

Another interpretation: And 
HASHEM remembered Sarah — by 
giving her a son; and HASHEM did 
for Sarah as He had spoken — by 
restoring her youth and blessing her 
with milk [i.e., with the capability 
of nursing in her old age.) Ac¬ 


cording to Rav Vudan, she lacked 
ovaries which God now fashioned 
for her [see comm, to 11:30 and 
17:16] (Midrash). 

[Of course the term 'remembered' 
when said of God is anthropopa- 
thic because there is no forgetful¬ 
ness before Him. See comm, to 8:1 
God remembered Noah; and 19:29: 
God remembered Abraham .] The 
intent of the expression is that God 
manifests His Providence as if he 
remembered to carry out an earlier 
plan or promise. Since a long span 
of time has elapsed from the 
promise until the event, God is 
spoken of — in human terms — as 
'remembering', although such an 
expression, in absolute terms, is in¬ 
appropriate to Him.] 

2. rntc; ibrn inm — [ And] Sarah 
conceived and bore . 

Since her conception has never 
been mentioned, it is now noted 
together with the mention of her 
having given birth. Comp. 4:1 'and 
she conceived and bore Cain' 
(Radak). 

omanS — Unto Abraham. 

T T . — 

The use of unto is noted. Radak 
explains that a wife is figuratively 
like the soil which nurtures a seed 
until it is ready for harvest. So, too, 
the husband's seed grows until she 
'presents' him with a child. 

According to the Midrash , 
however, the Torah specifies that 
Sarah bore this son to Abraham in 
emphatic testimony that this child 
was Abraham's and no one else's. 


n.‘7 1 ps was still present, only the word rrvai is used (30:22). In Hannah's case, both words 
( n T 31 (i Sam. 1:11,19); rrvpp (ibid. 2:21)) are used because she gave birth to her first son 
when she was young and continued to have children even in her old age. 
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[It may be that the Torah 
specifies the names of Abraham and 
Sarah in order to emphasize that a 
child was born to Abraham, not 
Abram; and to Sarah, not Sarai. See 
comm, to 15:5 (Rabbi Avie Gold).] 

■piptb — In [lit. 'to'] his old age. 

This is mentioned not as a 
chronological note, for we already 
know that Abraham was old at 
Isaac's birth, but to emphasize that 
the event was a special divine favor 
even to Abraham (Abarbanel). For 
although Sarah had regained her 
youthfulness [see comm, to 
18:11,12 and 20:2 s.v. nbum) 
Abraham had remained unchanged 
— an old man — yet he fathered a 
child (Radak). 

The Midrash, homileticaliy 
reading his old age, as vt 

the luster of his uisage — 
i.e., physiognomy — notes that the 
phrase implies that the child's 
features resembled Abraham's 
(comp, also Targum Y onasan). 

Cf. Bava Metzia 07a: ... The 
heathens still scoffed: 'Granted that 
Sarah could give birth at the age of 
ninety, but could Abraham beget a child 
at the age of a hundred?' Immediately 
Isaac's physiognomy changed and 
became unmistakingly like Abraham's, 
whereupon they all cried out: 'Abraham 
begot Isaac'. [See comm, to 25:19.] 


The son who is the worthiest 
heir of his father is, so to speak, the 
spiritual image of his father. Thus 
the interpretation of the Midrash 
means to indicate the spiritual 
significance of the physical 
resemblance (Harav David Feins- 
tein ). 

Hirsch explains D’JpT, old age, as 
the time when a person reflects 
upon the accomplishments and ex¬ 
periences of his life, and looks 
forward to passing them on to a 
child who can take his place and 
carry his work forward. The son 
who is best suited to succeed his 
father is called his D’ljJT 'j?, the child 
of his old age, i.e., the heir to his 
fund of experience (cf. 44:20). 

D-»n^K ink “i3i “ntftnyiab — At the 

a^a b -a ■ M A| II « 

appointed time of which God had 
spoken. 

I.e., at the appointed time He in¬ 
tended when He said [18:14]: ‘At 
the appointed time I will return to 
you.' He (according to Midrash 
Tanchuma, the angel speaking in 
God's Name) had made a mark on 
the wall and said to him, 'When the 
sun's rays come round to this mark 
next year she will give birth' 
(Rashi) 

The translation follows Rashi, who, citing 
Onkelos, interprets ink as an accusative after 
the verb na'i, spoke, rendering ink nat 


1. According to the most generally accepted chronology, the angels visited Abraham on what 
would later be Passover and announced that Sarah would bear a son 'at this time next year' 
[16:10]. 

The rrvpD, remembering, [according to Rashi, her conceiving] took place on the following 
Rosh Hashanah [1 Tishrei; 5Vi months later]; according to Tosefta Megillah Ch. 4 (cf. Megil- 
lah 31a), this chapter is read in the Synagogue on Rosh Hashanah for that reason. 

Isaac was born on the following Passover, 7 Vi months later [that year, according to Rosh 
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XXI his old age, at the appointed time of which God had 
3 spoken. 3 Abraham named his son who was born to 

him — whom Sarah had borne him — Isaac. 


of which He spoke [lit. ‘as he had spoken it', 
i.e., as He had intended the nylD, appointed 
time, to be. According to Radak , ink is 
equivalent to ln«, meaning iny, with him. 
Accordingly he renders: 'at the appointed 
time that God had spoken with him.' 

3. DrniK Knp’l — [And] Abraham 
named. 

In compliance with God's com¬ 
mand to him [17:19]: Sarah your 
wife shall bear you a son and you 
shall call him Isaac (Radak). 

mu; ib'rnb 1 -iu/k ib'iblin — His 

▼ ▼ T t T V -I “ “ 

son who was born to him — whom 
Sarah had borne him. 

This emphasizes both facts: That 
a son was born to Abraham, though 
he was a hundred years o!d, and 
that Sarah first became a mother 
when she was ninety (Hirsch). 

[The repeated emphasis on born 
to ' him' testifies against the scoffers 
that the child was born of 
Abraham's seed and of none other 
(s^e comm, to VipTb in the previous 
verse, and Rashi to 25:19), and that 
it was the child of Sarah — that aged 
woman 1 She was not merely raising 
another's child.] 

Haamek Davar notes the superflu¬ 
ity in this verse of the phrases "iblin 
lb, which was born to him, and 
lb, to him, which do not appear in 
16:15 which tells of the naming of 
Ishmael. The verse implies at the 


moment when he named his son, 
Abraham announced to all that this 
was his child. 

pny’ — Isaac. 

I T 

He neither changed the name, nor 
added to it; for so had he been 
specifically commanded to name the 
child (Ibn Ezra). 

The birth of this child was pity, 
laughter, for by all the laws of 
nature, the very possibility that he 
could be born was laughable. When 
Abraham called his son pi^y\ Isaac, 
these facts were vividly in his mind 
(Hirsch; see his comm, to 17:17). 

[See Overview.] 

[Ramban, end of 17:17, explains 
that this name reflected the rejoic¬ 
ing of Abraham, for as R' Bachya ad 
loc. explains, this name would not 
have been given had it com¬ 
memorated derisive laughter.] 

[On when Abraham gave him 
this name, see next verse.] 

The Midrash homiletically notes that 
the numerical value of the Hebrew let¬ 
ters of Isaac's name are significant: \ 
yod [= 10] stands for the Ten Com¬ 
mandments [which would be given to 
his descendants; y, tzadi [= 90] corres¬ 
ponds to Sarah's age of ninety when he 
was born; n, dies, [= 8] corresponds to 
the eighth day in which he was circum¬ 
cised [he was thus the first Jewish child 
to be circumcised on the prescribed 


day]; and p, kof [= 100] corresponds to 

Hashanah 11a, was a leap year, a second Adar being interpolated], one year after the angels 
made the announcement (see comm, to 18:10; Rosh Hashanah 11a. Cf. Tanchuma Vayera 
14:5; The four 'barren ones' were 'remembered' on Rosh Hashanah: Sarah, Rebecca, Rachel 
and Leah.) 

[There are, however, differing versions of the chronology. For further research see Tosafos 
Rosh Hashanah 11a s.v. Maharsha ad loc.; Mizrachi; Maharsha to Bava Kamma 92a s.v. 
nipK (There is also the difficulty that the mark on the wall would await the sun's rays the 

following year, thus indicating that it was a solar year that was being reckoned, while the 
chronologies — reckoning the Hebrew festivals, seem to be following the lunar calendar. y’Yi.J 
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Abraham's age of one hundred when he 
was born. [See comm, to 17:19.] The 
name also homiletically signifies: Kin 
pn, Law has gone forth to the world, a 
gift was made to the world. 

Radal and Maharzu explain that pn. 
Law, refers to the law of circumcision 
on the eighth day, since Isaac was the 
first Jewish child to be circumcised on 
the eighth day; cf. Tosafos Shabbos 
137b where the Midrashic reference to 
law and gift are discussed: The 
liturgical phrase oip InKtpa pn. He 
placed a law in his flesh, is referred to 
Isaac (cf. Taz Yoreh De'ah 265:5); the 
reference to gift is that, with Isaac's 
birth, all barren women gave birth as 
well and all sick were healed as noted in 
the footnote to v. 1 (Yafeh Toar). 

4. o’to’ — At the age of 

eight days. 

Abarbanel suggests that the 
phrase at the age of eight days 
refers not only to the time of cir¬ 
cumcision, but also to the time 
when Abraham named the child. 
Ramban however, [cited by Abar¬ 
banel, but not in the extant editions 
of Ramban] suggests that Abraham 
named Isaac on the very day he was 
born, because that name had been 


commanded by God [17:19], and 
with the very moment of the child's 
birth, Abraham was obliged to com¬ 
ply with the command. The circum¬ 
cision, however, was in its proper 
time, on the eighth day. [See 
Tosefes Brachah .] 

□v6k ink my — As God had 

■ ■■ m k ■ i — 

■ a 1 ■ ■ 

commanded him. 

In 17:12: At the age of eight 
days every male among you shall be 
circumcised' (Midrash). 

[And according to Abarbanel 
above, this phrase would refer also 
to the naming of the child Isaac, as 
God had commanded him in 17:19.] 
The Sages [in Kiddushin 29a] 
derive from the word Ink, him, that 
only the father is obliged to circum¬ 
cise the son, but not the mother, for 
it is written. As God had com¬ 
manded him' — him, but not her. 

5. ... mitf nxn’p nninxi — And 

t t — : I v t t : • ; 

Abraham was a hundred years old 
when his son Isaac was born to him. 

And yet Abraham circumcised 
his son, undaunted by tender con¬ 
cern for the infant of his old age 
(Sforno ). [1) 


1. The Talmud, [Gittin 57b] notes that the verse [Ps. 44:23] DIVvVd mnn for your 

sake we are killed all the day, can be applied to circumcision, a commandment that involves 
danger, and is painful to the infant and father. That is why, according to our custom, the 
'Shehechiyanu' benediction is not made for it, (as in Responsa Rashba 245), for that blessing 
thanks God for having sustained one until he could perform a particular commandment — a 
blessing that is improper when its performance requires the suffering of another creature. 
Nevertheless, God's holy people are ready to risk themselves and their children to comply 
with His will that they circumcise their newborn infants. The commentators liken the father 
who circumcises his own child to one who brings an offering and sprinkles its blood upon the 
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XXI 4 Abraham circumcised his son Isaac at the age of 

4_7 eight days as God had commanded him. 5 And 

Abraham was a hundred years old when his son Isaac 
was born to him. 6 Sarah said, 'God has made 
laughter for me; whoever hears will laugh for me/ 
7 And she said, 'Who is the One Who said to 


6. [Sarah joyfully reflects on the 
poetical aspect of the moment] ... 

D’n^K b n'tt/y p'n* — God has made 
laughter for me. 

I.e., joy at an astonishing event 
(Rashbam). w 

’S'pny 1 ynltfn'ba _ Whoever hears 
will laugh for [lit. 'to*] me. 

I.e., will rejoice for my sake. [The 
Midrash asks: If Sarah was re¬ 
membered and had cause to rejoice, 
why should others rejoice with her? 
What did it matter to them?] The 
reason for the universal joy was that 
when Sarah was 'remembered' 
many barren women were 
remembered along with her, many 
sick were healed on that day, many 
prayers were answered along with 


hers, and there was much joy [plnip, 
laughter ] in the world (Rashi). 

Will laugh ... filling his mouth 
with song and [good natured] 
laughter for the wonder that has 
been wrought for me (Ramban). 

— It is also possible that Sarah's 
intent was that: 'Whoever hears of 
my childbirth will laugh at me' in 
derision at my earlier skeptical 
laughter when the angel first 
brought the tidings of his birth 
[18:12.] (Abarbanel). 

7. omnKb -ittKni — And 

+ W ^ & ■■ ■ * 

T T ■ ■ ■ 

she said, 'Who is the One Who said 
to Abraham 

This rhetorical question is an ex¬ 
clamatory expression of praise i.e., 
who but God could have done this? 


altar, for it is extremely difficult for a father to bring himself to perform a circumcision on his 
own child. 

How much more does this apply to Abraham who finally was given a son in his old age 
after all hope had been abandoned. Nevertheless he did not perform his son's circumcision 
through another, but he repressed his compassion and circumcised him himself. All this 
because a deed is more meritorious if it is performed by oneself instead of through an agent, 
and so its performance should not appear to be burdensome [See Rashi; Kiddushin 41a.] 

This, then, is the significance of our verse: And Abraham circumcised ... as HASHEMhad 
commanded him, i.e., he himself circumcised the child — not through an emissary or agent 
(Ksav Sofer). 


2. Hirsch to our verse and to 17:17 defines the Kal, simple verb, pmf as involuntary laughter 
at an obvious absurdity, and the Piel, intensive verb, pny as derisive mocking at something 
patently ridiculous. 

At the news that Isaac was to be born, Abraham and Sarah both laughed. When he was 
born the world laughed. Cod commanded that the idea of laughter be embodied in his name. 
Just as the belief and ideals of Abraham and Sarah were considered absurdities by their con¬ 
temporaries, so too, God did not give them an offspring until an age when there was no 
rational reason for them even to hope that they could still bear a child. 

Isaac, a patriarch of the nation, was given a name that expressed this universal derision, for 
Judaism will endure the mockery of humanity throughout its history — until the End of Days 
when all will recognize its grandeur (see Overview). 
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(Sefer Zikkaron) [as in Isaiah 41:4: 
W/io has wrought and done it? ...I, 
HASHEM; ibid. 40:26: And behold 
who has created these things? (Kes- 
sef Mezukak)]. Sarah exclaimed: 
'See Who He is [Who said to 
Abraham that Sarah would suckle 
children], and how He keeps His 
promise! God promises and indeed 
fulfills (Rashi; Da'as Zekeinim; 
Rashbam). 

Ramban notes that the expression 
... 1 n / Who ... , usually appears in 
Scriptures in a derogatory sense as 
for example [Judges 9:28]: Who 
[■»»] is Abimelech, and who f»n] is 
Shechem?; [/ Sam. 25:10]: Who 
is David, and who [’a] is the 
son of Jesse? He therefore suggests 
that the interpretation is that the 
possibility that she could become a 
mother was so remote that who 
would ever have said to Abraham — 
even to console him — that Sarah 
would nurse children? Even the 
suggestion would never have occur¬ 
red to anyone! 

The verb bbn suggests speaking with 
absolute certainty, as in Job 33:3: My 
lips shall utter [iVbp] knowledge in 
clarity ; [Ps. 106:2]: Who can tell [bba' 1 ] 
the mighty acts of HASHEM, i.e., Who is 
capable of verbalizing with absolute 
certainty and comprehension God's 
mighty deeds? In our verse, too, the 
connotation is: who is it that could have 
ever said to Abraham with absolute cer¬ 
tainty that Sarah would nurse children? 
(HaRechasim I'Bik'ah; HaKsav 
V'Hakaballah). 


Rashi homiletically notes that the 
Torah employs the unusual verb 
bbn, said, instead of the more com¬ 
mon “isb. This is an oblique 
reference to Abraham's begetting a 
child at the age of one hundred, the 
numerical value of bbn (n = 40; 
‘7 = 30; b = 30.] 

mb; np^ri — Sarah would 

xt • t It 

nurse children? 

According to Abarbanel: Al¬ 
though Sarah's childbearing had 
been foretold by God on many oc¬ 
casions, no mention was ever made 
of a capability to nurse. Therefore 
Sarah exclaimed: 'Who would ever 
have gone so far as to suggest to 
Abraham that Sarah would be 
capable of nursing this child born in 
old age?' — There is no doubt that 
this act of divine graciousness was 
wrought in Isaac's honor, so he 
should not have to nurse from 
Canaanite women. 

Why the plural form 'children'? 
— M4ny had scoffed and alleged 
that the old couple, Abraham and 
Sarah, had brought a foundling 
from the market-place and passed it 
off as their own child. Therefore, 
Abraham invited the skeptics to a 
great banquet and Sarah asked the 
women to come with their suckling 
infants. A miracle happened and 
Sarah nursed their children as well 
as her own! (Bava Metzia 87a; 
Rashi).M 

In the literal sense children is in 


1, The Midrash notes that many matrons brought their children to be nursed from that 
righteous woman. The Sages said: Whoever came D’n\(/ Dtob, for the sake of Heaven [i.e., that 
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Abraham "Sarah would nurse children?" For I have 
borne a son in his old ageV 

8 The child grew and was weaned. Abraham made 


plural because once Sarah was re¬ 
juvenated and given the capability 
to nurse this one child, she presu¬ 
mably was given the capability of 
bearing others and nursing them as 
well (Radak). 

According to Midrash HaGadol, 
the plural expression children 
teaches that the son given her was 
equivalent to many sons, in the 
manner of / Sam. 1:8: ‘Am / not 
better to you than ten sons?'; and 
similarly we derive the same in¬ 
ference from Joshua 24:3: 7 mul¬ 
tiplied his (Abraham's) offspring 
and gave him Isaac ' — all of which 
indicates that Isaac was equal to 
many sons. 

For, as Hirsch elaborates, Sarah 
perceived the whole future of a na¬ 
tion in Isaac; through him she felt 
herself to be the mother of all Ab¬ 
raham's descendants. Thus, it was 
not only one child whom she nursed 
— but in nurturing him she was 
bringing up sons, the destiny of the 
entire nation! 

roptb p ’mb’ 1 P — For I have borne 

f I.. * I •• : - t 

a son in his old age! 

[Following Rashi: God promises 
and indeed fulfills! I have borne a 
son in Abraham's old age!] 

According to Radak: No one 
would have dared suggest it, but 
God willed it so, and indeed, to 


everyone's surprise, / have borne 
him a son in his old age. 

[Or perhaps this is a second part 
of the incredulous outburst begun 
in the beginning of the verse, and 
the p, accordingly, is to be in¬ 
terpreted 'that': 

'Who would ever have told 
Abraham that Sarah would nurse 
children; (and) that I would have 
borne him a son in his old age?'] 

8. bm*i ib^rt barn — [And] the 
child grew and [he] was weaned, 
from his mother's milk — at the age 
of twenty-four months (Rashi; cf. 
Gittin 75b). 

There is a minority view in the Midrash 
that 'weaned' is to be understood figurative¬ 
ly: he attained the age of thirteen, i.e., he was 
weaned from the Evil Inclination for he grew 
to religious majority and responsibility for 
the performance of the commandments. At 
that point he was weaned from the Evil 
Inclination as his Good Inclination became 
dominant. Cf.Rashi to 25:27: Dnyan 
and lads grew, i.e. they reached adulthood at 
age thirteen (Mafnas Kehunah; Maharzu). 

bill nnum orrpK — [And] 
Abraham made a great feast. 

It was called 'great' because the 
great men of the generation at¬ 
tended: Shem, Eber, and Abimelech 
(Tanchuma; Rashi) 

For after Abraham prayed on 
his behalf, Abimelech became 


their child might be imbued with a spirit of righteousness by drinking Sarah's milk) became 
God-fearing. Rav Acha said: Even one who did not come for the sake of Heaven [but merely 
to see whether the miracle was really true] was granted dominion in this world. [The verse is 
homiletically rendered Sarah nursed nua, builders — i.e., ones who were granted dominion to 
build up the world, as it were). Yet they did not retain it, for when they remained aloof at Sinai 
and refused to accept the Torah, that dominion was taken from them. 
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righteous and came to participate in 
Abraham's feast (Mizrachi). 

[It was presumably at this occa¬ 
sion that Abimelech initiated his re¬ 
quest for a treaty with Abraham. 
See v. 22.] 

According to the Midrash, the 
feajit was called 'great' because the 
Great One of the Universe attended, 
[i.e. he approved of the feast and 
took part in it, as it were.] 

According to Sefer HaYashar 2:16, Terach 
and Nachor, Abraham's father and brother, 
came from Charan with a great entourage to 
join the festivities, so overjoyed were they 
that Sarah had borne Abraham a child. They 
remained with him a while in the land of the 
Philistines, 

rtQpn, feast, from nnu>, drink, 
refers primarily to a win e-feast. See 
on 19:3 (Sforno). 

pnanTiK Smn Dl^ — On the day 

I v ; ' •• x • s7 

Isaac was weaned. 

The weaning of a child was 
regarded as a joyous occasion. Si¬ 
milarly, we find that when Samuel 
was weaned, his mother took him to 
the Tabernacle at Shiloh and of¬ 
fered sacrifices [/ Sam. 1:23-24] 
(Rashbam), 

R' Bachya notes that instead of 
making a banquet when Isaac was 
born or circumcised, Abraham 
delayed the 'great feast' until the 
weaning, i.e., the day he began his 
Torah studies. It is not strange that 
Torah studies should be begun at so 
early an age, for, as the Midrash 
notes, Abraham was three years old 
when he recognized God. It is also 
well-known that paternal love 


reaches its peak not when a child is 
born or circumcised, but when he is 
weaned. 

Abarbanel suggests that this ban¬ 
quet was given to publicize the 
miracle that for all of these two 
years Sarah's milk had not ceased to 
flow and that she was provided 
with sufficiently nutritious milk to 
continue nursing her child until he 
was weaned. Therefore it says, and 
the child grew, to emphasize that 
Sarah was not forced to wean him at 
an early age because she did not 
have enough milk. On the contrary! 
She did not wean him until he was 
grown! This was the miracle that 
Abraham now publicized. 111 

According to Tosafos Shabbos 
130a this feast took place at the 
child's circumcision, the passage be¬ 
ing homiletically rendered 3"n Dip 
133 nt< bp, on the eighth day [:rn, 
5 + 3 = 8] when he circumcised his 
son. 

9. urrpTiK — The son of 

Hagar, the Egyptian. 

From the time of Isaac's birth, 
Ishmael is never mentioned by 
name as long as he was in Abra¬ 
ham's house, because dross is never 
mentioned in the presence of gold. 
Further, Sarah contemptuously 
considered Ishmael to be Hagar's 
son, but not Abraham's (Zohar 

118b). 

Sforno explains that Ishmael is 
entitled the son of Hagar because 
Sarah assumed that his scoffing 
echoed the attitude of his mother. 


1. [Many years later when Isaac was an adult, the Satan used this banquet as an excuse to 
criticize Abraham as being ungrateful to God. To demonstrate Abraham's total sincerity and 
devotion to Him, God put Abraham to the test by ordering him to bring his beloved, only son 
to the slaughter on the Akeidah. (See comm, to 22:1); cf. Zohar la.] 
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a great feast on the day Isaac was weaned . 

9 Sarah saw the son of Hagar, the Egyptian , who 
had borne to Abraham , mocking. 10 So she said to 


[Cf. Sukkah 56b: 'The talk of a 
child in the market-place is either 
that of his father or his mother/] 

prm? — Mocking [or: playing; 
making sport.] 

The verb as it occurs in Scrip¬ 
tures has several connotations. 
Rashi, citing various views in the 
Midrash, comments that the verb 
denotes the three cardinal sins of 
idolatry, adultery, and murder; in 
the root form j?ny it denotes idolatry 
with reference to the Golden Calf 
[Exod. 32:6]; and adultery with 
reference to Potiphar's wife [39:17]; 
in the related root form pnto it 
refers to murder [II Sam. 2:14] 
(Rashi). 

Further, [citing a differing view 
in the Midrash], Rashi infers from 
Sarah's insistence that Ishmael not 
be a co-heir with her son (v. 10) that 
Ishmael had insisted that he, as the 
first-born, was entitled to a double 
portion. Pursuing this quarrel, 
Ishmael went into the field with 
Isaac, and while pretending to 
engage in target practice, aimed his 
arrows at him. Cf. Prov. 26:18-19: 
As a madman who casts firebrands 
and says / am only pntyp, jesting. 

Ramban cites the differing sources 
[Midrash; Tosefta Sotah 6:6; (cf. Rosh 
Hashanah 18b)] upon which Rashi 
based his attempt to synthesize osten¬ 
sibly opposing views. The latter in¬ 
terpretation that mocking refers to the 
quarrel over the inheritance is based 
upon Rabbi Shimon ben Elazar who 
said, 'Heaven forbid to suggest that 
Abraham of whom it was written' 
[10:19]: Tor / have known him that he 


will instruct his children and his 
posterity to keep the way of HASHEM' 
would permit idolatry, sexual im¬ 
morality and murder in his house. 

[To Ramban 's objection, Gur Aryeh 
replies that Abraham did not condone 
Ishmael's sins. He surely reprimanded him 
and assumed that the child would repent. 
Sarah, however, was more sensitive to 
Ishmael's 'mocking' and ordered his expul¬ 
sion because she prophetically foresaw that 
Ishmael would continue his evil way.} 

Ramban continues: Furthermore, 
Rashi's comment that Ishmael quarreled 
directly with Isaac [and not, as the 
Midrash notes, that he boasted to 
others] would presuppose that the con¬ 
troversy occurred when Isaac was 
already grown up. But if this were so, 
Ishmael, who was fourteen years older 
than Isaac, would have been too big for 
his mother to carry on her shoulder [see 
v. 14]. Another objection to Rashi’s in¬ 
terpretation is the statement of the 
Sages [Yalkut Shimoni 95] that Ishmael 
was seventeen years old when he left his 
father's house. Accordingly Isaac was 
only three at the time — too young to 
have quarreled about an inheritance 
with Ishmael. 

[Cur Aryeh answers that we cannot at¬ 
tempt to understand the ancients by contem¬ 
porary standards. If she could carry him as a 
young man of seventeen, she could have car¬ 
ried him just as well were he older. Further¬ 
more, v. 14 might simply mean that she car¬ 
ried the pitcher of water on her shoulder, not 
necessarily the boy, or that she 'carried' her 
son only figuratively, in the sense that she 
supported him.] 

[It must also be remembered that it was at 
the age of three that Abraham recognized 
God; hence at that age, by ancient standards, 
Isaac could very well have carried on a dial¬ 
ogue regarding his inheritance.] 

Ramban goes on to suggest that 
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this incident occurred on the day of 
the weaning and Sarah noticed 
Ishmael deriding Isaac, or jeering at 
the feast itself. Sarah resented that 
the son of a bondwoman should 
presume to do this, which explains 
her allusion to him as the son of 
Hagar, the Egyptian. 

Cf. Ralbag: He mocked at the 
great feast because he, too, was 
Abraham's son, yet no feast was 
made when he was weaned! 

According to Ihn Ezra pnyn simply means 
'playing', as children usually do, and Sarah 
was jealous because Ishmael was bigger than 
her son. [Be'er Mayim Chaim explains that 
Kashi did not pursue such an interpretation 
because it is inconsistent with Sarah's 
character to ascribe such pettiness to her ] 

Kessef Mezukak conjectures, however, 
that Sarah perceived that this playing was 
too intensive, was unwholesome, and con¬ 
sumed too much time. She feared the effect 
this would have on Isaac's spiritual develop¬ 
ment, and she was determined to curtail 
Ishmael's bad influence. 

10. The Expulsion of Ishmael. 

The ninth of the Ten Trials, See 
footnote to 12:1. (Pirkei d'Rabbi 
Eliezer 30). 

n:3Ttxi nK*n nmn una — Drive 

* : v : “ v r m “ r 

out that [lit. 'this'] slavewoman 
with her son. 


deserves a much harsher punish¬ 
ment, but I demand only that he not 
share your inheritance with my son. 
Moreover, the mother must be 
driven out as well, for the son 
would die if he were forced to leave 
his mother (Ramban). 

Radak observes that, in any 
event, Hagar would not stay behind 
if her child were expelled. 

[Note the contemptuous expres¬ 
sion rna, her son, not^ps, your son. 
In the next verse, however, 
Abraham refers to Ishmael as his 
son. See comm, there.] 

The term drive out, implies 
dismissing, discarding, by which all 
connection with the home ceases. 
Thus a divorced woman is called 
nttrijo? ntfn* n^K, a woman driven 
out from her husband [Lev. 21:7] 
(Hirsch) m 

nt<*n nipKn"]3 un™ nS ’3 — For the 
son of that [lit. 'ibis'] slavewoman 
shall not inherit. 

Inasmuch, as nuan “intt ^bn ibin 
'a child follows the status of the 
tainted parent' [in this case his 
slavewoman mother; for the dictum 
see Kiddushin 66b], he is not entitled 
to inherit (Sforno). 

[His quarreling with my son 
about the inheritance is pointless. 


The slave who mocks his master 

X. Despite the apparent harshness of Sarah's request, it must be understood that it was dic¬ 
tated by the conditions. In order to avoid the influence of Hagar and Ishmael upon the future 
house of Israel, it was necessary to banish them in such a manner that it was unmistakably 
clear that they were slaves, not integral parts of the family. 

Sarah's repeated reference to nKtri m?Kn, 'this'slavewoman, indicates the crux of her objec¬ 
tion. In principle, the son of a slave could indeed have carried on the Abrahamitic tradition — 
that had been Sarah's intention in giving Hagar to Abraham. But the unsuitable character of 
this particular slavewoman made such a course impossible (Hirsch). 
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XXI Abraham, 'Drive out that slavewoman with her son, 
U-12 f or th e son °f fhaf slavewoman shall not inherit with 

my son, with Isaac!' 

11 The matter greatly distressed Abraham regard¬ 
ing his son, 12 so God said to Abraham, 'Be not dis- 


Let him not even consider sharing 
the inheritance! (See Rashi v. 9).] 

HaKsav V'haKaballah discerns 
Sarah's intent by noting her use of 
word U/T 1 , shall inherit , rather than 
its synonym bn3\ The subtle dif¬ 
ference between the roots urp and 
bm will explain what concerned 
Sarah. The verb bri3 is used when 
an inheritance is divided among 
more than one heir as in ib’mn 

m v 

■ b 

V’jrrnK, the day when he will cause 
his sons to inherit (Deut . 21:16); 
and inbm pbrm b-iian ^s-by, Ac- 

v -i - I -■ y y - ' 

cording to the lot will its inheritance 
be divided (Num. 26:56). The word 
«n\ however, indicates an in¬ 
heritance taken by a single heir as in 
’nk uni 1 ’ , JT3‘]n mm, behold, a 
member of my household inherits 
me (15:3). [This expression is also 
used when a group of people in¬ 
herits jointly.] Thus, Sarah's use of 
the words indicates what she 
feared. A division of the inheritance 
would not have concerned her, but 
she feared that Ishmael's superior 
physical prowess and his seniority 
would enable him to seize the entire 
inheritance for himself. 

piiyi-oy ’ 33 -oy — With my son, 
with Isaac. 

[Why the redundant expression 
with my son, with Isaac? Either one 
would have sufficed to adequately 
describe her child. Rather, Sarah al¬ 
luded to two reasons why Isaac, not 
Ishmael, must be the heir]: 

Since Isaac is my son even were 
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he not so worthy, he should be your 
sole heir. Or, even if someone other 
than my son had the superlative 
qualities of Isaac, he would deserve 
to be your heir and Ishmael would 
not deserve to share the inheritance 
with him. How unworthy is Ishmael 
compared with someone who is not 
only my son, but who also posses¬ 
ses the righteousness of Isaacl 
(Rashi). 

According to Radak, she added 
with Isaac to remind Abraham that 
it was regarding this child that God 
declared [17:21): I will establish My 
covenant with Isaac whom Sarah 
will bear to you. 

11. But Abraham finds the matter 
painful ... 

by amp* ’ryg ifcn inin ymi 
133 rnlK — The matter greatly dis¬ 
tressed [lit. ' was very evil in the eyes 
of] Abraham regarding his son. 

Regarding his son, i.e., because 
he learned [from this matter] that 
his son had failed into evil ways 
[Sh'mos Rabbah 1]. The plain mean¬ 
ing is that he was distressed because 
she demanded that he drive him 
away (Rashi). 

The commentators explain that Rashi 's 
plain meaning does not suffice because if 
Abraham's distress was caused purely by 
Sarah's demand, then the phrase regarding 
his son is superfluous since the previous 
verse makes reference to Sarah's demand 
(Mizrachi); or because he was not yet bound 
to comply with her demand for expulsion. 

To the question of why Abraham should 
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have felt compassion for Ishmael in view of 
his indulgence in the three cardinal sins, Gur 
Aryeh and Levush HaOrah reply that 
Abraham feared that all opportunities for 
reproof and repentance would be lost if 
Ishmael were forced from his father's 
household. 

As Hirsch explains: What Sarah 
noticed had certainly not escaped 
Abraham. But Abraham must have 
felt that he dared not allow Ishmael 
to leave the wholesome influence of 
his home, for if Hagar had suc¬ 
ceeded in corrupting the boy at 
home, how much worse would he 
become if he were subjected only to 
her! 

According to Ramban, the Torah 
emphasizes in this verse that 
Abraham's displeasure was not 
caused by the prospect of casting 
out his maidservant, but specifical¬ 
ly: on account of his son. God 
therefore told him in the following 
verse that he should not be dis¬ 
pleased at all — neither for the son 
nor for the maidservant. He should 
rather listen to Sarah's bidding for 
only through Isaac — and not 
Ishmael — would his name be car¬ 
ried on. 

Cf. Rambam, Commentary to 
Mishnah Avos 5:3 who explains: 
On account of his son — and not on 
account of Hagar. This emphasizes 
the extent to which Abraham kept 
aloof from Hagar, having originally 
married her only at Sarah's bidding. 

... But all things being said and 
done, Abraham considered Ishmael 
his son. It is for this reason that God 
directed Abraham to heed Sarah in 


regarding Ishmael as the "son of the 
maidservant ', and no longer to 
regard him as a son, for only in 
Isaac would his name be carried on. 
That is why, in v. 12 , God justified 
Sarah by referring to him as “lyin, 
'the youth,' rather than 'your 
son'; and in v. 14 which relates the 
expulsion of Hagar and Ishmael, 
Abraham's concession to this con¬ 
cept is alluded to by the fact that 
Ishmael is referred to as 'the boy' 
rather than 'his son' (Or HaChaim). 

Radak, pursuing a trend different from 
most of the above [except !bn Ezra], suggests 
that Abraham was displeased because 
Ishmael, though the son of a maidservant, 
was nevertheless 132, his son, whom he loved 
as his firstborn, and for whom he had com¬ 
passion as a father for his children. 
Moreover, as a son of the righteous Abraham 
it is only reasonable to assume that Abraham 
— who brought everyone else close to God — 
would also raise his own son in the proper 
manner. For the sake of domestic peace, 
however, he maintained his silence, but he 
grieved over the matter until the specific 
divine directive to comply was given him. 

12. [But God comforts Abraham 
by telling him that Sarah's directive 
is prophetic and in accordance with 
His will] ... 

On that night God appeared to 
Abraham and said: 'Abraham, do 
you not know that Sarah your wife 
was destined to you from birth? She 
is your companion and wife of your 
covenant [i.e., wife of your youth 
(see Rashi to M alachi 2:14)]. Sarah 
is called your wife [17:19], but 
Hagar is only your handmaid. 
Everything that Sarah has spoken is 
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XXI tressed over the youth or your slavewoman: What - 

12 ever Sarah tells you, heed her voice, since through 

Isaac will offspring be considered yours. 


true. Do not be distressed' (Pirkei 
d'Rabbi Eliezer 30). 

^nnicbyi nyarrby rpj’jra in?"*™ — 
Be not distressed [lit. let it not be 
evil in your eyes '] over the youth or 
[lit. 'and over'] your slavewoman. 

From this reply, Radak deduces 
that in his innermost heart Abra¬ 
ham also had pangs on account of 
this woman who had served him for 
so many years and from whom he 
had begotten a son. In the earlier 
verse she is not mentioned because 
it was Ishmael and not Hagar who 
was the source of the conflict [or 
Abraham did not mention his pangs 
on account of Hagar 1 s expulsion out 
of sensitivity to the feelings of 
Sarah (Tosefes Berachah).] But God, 
Who knows the innermost thoughts 
of man, included her as well in His 
statement. 

[See Ramban, Mizrachi, Gur 
Aryeh, and Levush to v. 11 that 
Abraham's primary concern was for 
Ishmael.] 

nSpa ynut rnty bb 

— Whatever [lit. 'all that'] Sarah 
tells you , heed her voice — To the 
voice of the prophetic Spirit within 
her [comp. 16:2.] From this ad¬ 
monition we may deduce that 
Abraham's prophetic powers were 
subordinate to Sarah's (Sh'mos 
Rabbah 1; Rashi). 

Whatever Sarah tells you — both 
about demoting Hagar to the status 
of a handmaid though she bore you 
a child, and now about expelling her 
with the boy — hearken to her 
voice' for so has HASHEM decided 


(see Tosefta Sotah 5; Torah 
Sheleimah 21:69; cf. footnote end 
of 16:5). 

... Heed her voice, because she is 
justified in her demand (Sforno). 

According to Radak: 'She is quite 
right in this matter when she says 
that the son of the slavewoman will 
not inherit together with Isaac ... 

Ha'amek Davar notes the preposition 
2, beth — nbj?2 ynu/, literally, listen 'in' 
her voice, in contrast to Abraham's 
earlier obedience to Sarah's request that 
Hagar be banished where the verse says 
that Abraham listened blpb, 'to' the 
voice of Sarai (16:2). He comments that 
the preposition 'in her voice' implies 
that God instructed Abraham to analyze 
Sarah's intention and thereby under¬ 
stand the justice of her demand. 

Abraham was told to heed Slp2, the 
voice, rather than “!2“Q, the word. True 
obedience is to the person, regardless of 
whether or not the listener understands 
the reason for the command or agrees 
with it. Abraham was told to rely on 
Sarah's judgment because, as women 
do, she had a deeper insight into 
character than he did (Hirsch). 

ynt topi pn*’n ■•3 — Since 
through Isaac will offspring be con¬ 
sidered yours [lit. 'because in Isaac 
will be called to you seed']. 

[I.e., for it is only through Isaac 
— and not Ishmael — that you will 
have achieved continued posterity, 
for only the righteous Isaac will fol¬ 
low in your footsteps and be con¬ 
sidered your genuine offspring and 
consequently inherit the divine 
covenant sealed with you.] 

... Ishmael, however, will not be 
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Kin 


referred to as your child (see 
Ramban to v. 11). 

For though Ishmael is referred to 
in v. 13 as Kin ^|inT, your offspring, 
that is because he was born of you; he 
has much of his material and some 
of his spiritual being from you. But 
he cannot be your spiritual heir; he 
cannot be called 'son of Abraham' 
(Hirsch). 

Whenever I mentioned your off¬ 
spring [for example 12:7; 13:15; 
15:18; 17:7-9] I referred only to 
Isaac, since only he is to be con¬ 
sidered your offspring (Radak). 

... And it is only through him 
that the promises of this Land will 
be fulfilled (Rashbam). 

For although God called Abra¬ 
ham [17:5]: 'a father of a multitude 
of nations'. He was referring only to 
the nations who followed in Abra¬ 
ham's footsteps. Idol-worshipers 
are not considered Abraham's 
children (Me'am Loez). [11 

... For even from Isaac, not all 
will remain your spiritual heirs: On 
the best of trees not every fruit 
ripens, and to assure the purity of 
the People of God, some of Isaac's 
seed will be separated as unfit 
(Hirsch). 


13. [Greatness is in store for Ish¬ 
mael as well] ... 

lan’WK ’lib nDKH'pTiK on — But 
the son of the slavewoman as well 
will I make into a nation. 

(As I promised Hagar in 16:10, 
and specifically told you in 17:20.] 
Therefore do not fret over him 
(Radak). 

This was repeated to Abraham 
now to reassure him, for he was 
afraid that harm might befall 
Ishmael in the desert (Ramban). 

Kin p|jnT ’3 — For he is your off¬ 
spring (lit. 'your seed.'] 

I.e., he indeed issued from you 
(Ramban), [and because he is your 
physical descendant, he shall be 
rewarded with greatness]. 

Sarah was justified in matters 
concerning the inheritance which 
affected Isaac. But in other matters 
where Ishmael alone is concerned 
and which do not affect Isaac, then 
he is indeed, your seed (Ha'amek 
Davar). 

14. [Learning that the expulsion of 
Hagar and Ishmael is God's will, 
Abraham complies at once] ... 

n^'3? DnnnK oau/’] — So [lit. 'and'] 


1. As noted in the Talmud [Nedarim 31a], although Esau, too, was of Isaac's seed, he was not 
included among 'Abraham's descendants' as the preposition ?, in, of the word pmr’5, 'in Isaac' 
is explained as a partitive preposition indicating only part. Hence the verse is interpreted. For 
pny?3, in Isaac (i.e., only a portion of Isaac's descendants] shall be considered your offspring 
but not all the descendants of Isaac. 

[Cf. comm, to 17:9 where the above is cited to exclude Ishmael and Esau from the 
Abrahamitic commandment of circumcision.) 
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XXI 13 But the son of the slavewoman as well will / make 

13-14 * n *° a na ^ ori f or h e 15 your offspring.' 

14 So Abraham awoke early in the morning, took 

bread and a skin of water, and gave them to Hagar. 

He placed them on her shoulder along with the boy, 

and sent her off. She departed, and strayed in the 


Abraham awoke early in the morn¬ 
ing. 

— Eager to obey God's command 
in spite of his natural reluctance 
(Abarbanel). 

It would also thus appear that 
God's directive came to him in a 
nocturnal vision (Ralbag). 

[Cf. comm, to similar passages 
in 19:27 and 22:3.] 

-urrbK inn n’n nnm nnb-npn — 

? t I ■* - ■ - “ “ - : v H • - 

[And he) took bread and a skin of 
water , and gave [them] to Hagar. 

But he did not give him silver or 
gold because Abraham hated him 
for having fallen into evil ways 
(Rashi following his primary in¬ 
terpretation in v. 11 citing Sh'mos 
Ralfbah]). 

According to Rashi's plain interpreta¬ 
tion of v. 11 that despite Ishmael's 
shortcomings Abraham was distressed 
at having to banish him, Abraham did 
not give them silver or gold because he 
hoped that the departure would not be 
permanent; when Sarah's anger would 
subside he would call them back 
(Maharshal ; see Sifsei Chachomim). 

Ibn Ezra comments that many 
wonder how the merciful Abraham 
could have banished them penni¬ 
less? However, this question is 
groundless for it was God's com¬ 
mand that Abraham obey Sarah and 
expell them; he therefore, had no 
right to give them gifts against 
Sarah's wishes. [Ramban interprets 


similarly]. After Sarah's death, 
however, he did give gifts to the 
children of his concubines. It may 
also be that he did give Hagar 
money, but the verse has no need to 
mention it. 

Radak and Ralbag agree with the 
latter interpretation. 

As Radak comments: He gave 
them sufficient provisions for a 
journey of several days because she 
could not carry more. He also gave 
her water because her route, return¬ 
ing to her family in Egypt, would 
take her through the desert. Un¬ 
doubtedly, he gave them gold and 
silver too, even though these are not 
mentioned, because he would not 
have sent her and the boy away 
empty-handed. 

According to Rashbam the provi¬ 
sions he gave them would have suf¬ 
ficed had they gone straight to the 
nearest settlement and not strayed 
along the way. 

The translation of D 1 )? non as skin of 
water follows Ibn Ezra who explains 
that the word nnn refers to a water ves¬ 
sel probably made of leather or wood, as 
a ceramic bottle would certainly be too 
fragile for such a journey. 

“tb’rrnto nn3U/ _ by Dto — Placed 

■ k ■ - * ■ ■ 

them on her shoulder along with the 
boy. 

The Hebrew text and the dang¬ 
ling phrase 'along with the boy' is 
unclear. 
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This translation which attaches 
by oiy, ' placed on her 
shoulder,' to the phrase “ib’n ntq, 
'along with the boy,' reflects 
Rashi's understanding of the verse: 

He placed the child, too, on her 
shoulder, for [though Ishmael was 
seventeen years old at the time 
(Yalkut, Bereishis 95)] he was un¬ 
able to walk because Sarah had cast 
an evil eye upon him, and a fever 
seized him (Midrash; Rashi).w 

[Gur Aryeh in v. 9 suggests that this 
phrase does not necessarily mean that 
she actually carried her seventeen year 
old sick son upon her shoulder, but that 
she supported him by having him lean 
on her shoulder (see Hirsch below).) 

According to Ramban, however, 
only the bread and skin of water 
were placed on her shoulder, but 
not Ishmael. The phrase l^?n ntfi, 
and the boy, reverts to pin, and he 
gave. The verse is therefore to be 
explained: he gave the bread and 
water to Hagar and [he also gave 
her] the child. 

Thus, as Hirsch explains [in con¬ 
sonance with Ramban' s interpreta¬ 
tion], the phrase by nto, 

placed on her shoulder, is paren¬ 
thetical. That is why the Hebrew 
does not read Dto’], that 'he' placed 
the provisions on her shoulder. The 
identity of the one who placed the 
provisions is insignificant; what 
matters is the manner in which she 
was sent away: as a slave — and not 
as the wife of Abraham and the 
mother of his son. The conditions 
and purpose of this whole dismissal 


inexorably demanded this. 

[Cf. Targum Yonasan: 'Abraham 
rose up in the morning and took bread 
and a cruse of water, and gave to Hagar 
to bear upon her shoulder, and bound it 
to her loins to signify that she was a ser¬ 
vant, and the child, and dismissed her 
with a letter of divorce (or: manumis¬ 
sion).)' 

Hirs'h goes on to explain that the 
designation of the seventeen year 
old Ishmael, as boy, is not un- 

* i ^ 

usual, because Joseph, too, was cal¬ 
led “ib\ boy [37:30] when he was 
seventeen. According to the ratio of 
the average life-span in those days 
to the present time, a proportion of 
120 to 70, a seventeen year old 
person of that era would be 
equivalent to a ten year old of to¬ 
day. 

Abarbanel suggests that the 
phrase “fb’n nio, is to be under¬ 
stood: and upon the boy [the 'upon' 
being implied from the previous 
phrase], rendering: 'he placed 
provisions upon her shoulder and 
upon the boy's [shoulder as well].' 

nnbtt^] — And [he] sent her off. 

The word is either to be taken 
literally: He sent her from his home, 
or that he graciously escorted her 
until the outskirts of the city 
(Radak; Sforno). 

[On the latter meaning, escort, see 
Rashi to 12:20 and 18:16.] 

According to Midrash Sechel 
Tov, it has the significance of and 
he divorced [or freed ] her [cf. 
Targum Yonasan above.] 


1. According to the Talmud Baua Mefzra 87a, until the time of Jacob there was no sickness in 
the world. How then could Ishmael have been ill? 

The Talmud refers to illness from natural causes; Ishmael's illness, however, was the result 
of Sarah's evil eye; such illness was not included in that dictum (Da'as Zekeinim to v. 15). 
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XXI desert of Beer Sheba. 

15 15 When the water of the skin was consumed , she 


In any event the term sent 

her is milder than Sarah's drive 
out in v. 10 (Ibn Latif). 

yiy "i37p3 ynm — [And] 
she departed and strayed in the 
desert of Beer Sheba. 

According to Rashi [once in the 
desert and away from Abraham's 
control (Zohar Chadash Ruth 02a), 
she reverted to the idolatry of her 
father's house (Midrash). 

[On the verb ynrn indicating straying 
in idolatrous ways, see comm, to 20:13 

m lynn nitfio ^m.] 

r b ■ * J 

fc i I • * 

Gar Aryeh explains why Rashi chose this 
interpretation rather than the more obvious 
one that she strayed and became lost: Had 
she not reverted to her evil ways, Abraham's 
merit surely would have been sufficient for 
God to guide her through the desert.. 
Because she was not wandering aimlessly, ac¬ 
cording to this interpretation, why did the 
water run out? This, Rashi explains in the 
next verse. 

Rashbam apparently takes the phrase 
literally: she got lost That is why she 
ran %hort of water [next verse], for had 
she gone directly to the closest settle¬ 
ment without straying she would have 
had sufficient water. [But see Rashi next 
verse.) 

Ibn Ezra, too, points out that she had 
been given enough water for the 
journey from Gerar to Beer Sheba. (See 
Karnei Or). 

[But cf. footnote to 20:15, according 
to which Abraham's permanent 
residence during this period was in Beer 
Sheba. Accordingly, Hagar's straying 
caused her to roam in the desert of Beer 
Sheba, apparently not very far from 
home.] 

The first time she was expelled, she 
found a spring immediately (16:7). 
Now, although the succeeding verses 
indicate that water was close by, she 
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was near death before it was shown her. 
Apparently, she did not deserve to find 
it easily (Da'as Soferim; see Overview). 

[The place was not named Beer 
Sheba until the later incident nar¬ 
rated in v. 31. As the Torah often 
does regarding geographical loca¬ 
tions, it uses the later name even 
when describing prior events.] 

Beer Sheba is 28 miles southwest 
of Hebron. It is 25 miles southeast 
of Umm et Jarar, and 58 miles 
northeast of Wady Jerur, the two 
possible sites for the location of the 
ancient city of Gerar. In later times 
Beer Sheba became the southern¬ 
most city of Judah [comp, the ex¬ 
pression (I Sam. 3:20): 'from Dan 
unto Beer Sheba'.] 

15. nnnrnn ibs'i — When 

v v - I * ■ - - : - “■ 

[lit. 'and'] the water of the skin was 
consumed. 

[The commentators all agree that 
Abraham had given them adequate 
water. They offer different explana¬ 
tions for the subsequent lack of 
water]: 

— Rashi [who interprets v. 14 
not that she got lost, but that she 
reverted to idolatry, and hence 
should have had sufficient water to 
reach the nearest settlement] ex¬ 
plains that the water was used up 
because sick persons [in this case, 
Ishmael; see v. 14] drink much 
water. 

[Rashi does not consider the possibility 
that Abraham gave them insufficient water 
for the trip. Therefore he comments that the 
water ran out due to Ishmael’s unusual thirst. 
However, the question arises, if Ishmael was 
obviously so sick that Abraham had to 'place 
him on her shoulder ', why didn't he provide 
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additional water? — The answer is either that 
Ishmael's illness became worse and more 
thirst-provoking during the journey, 

[ Mizrachi ], or that Abraham mistakenly 
thought that his illness was not physical but 
a result of his temporary depression at being 
forced to leave home (Cur Aryeh).] 

Rashbam and others explain that 
the water supply was depleted 
because they got lost [and in the hot 
desert, water would certainly be 
consumed faster than food.] 

^bi^ni — [And] she cast off 

the boy. 

[The word 'cast off' clearly 
implies that at least at some point 
she must have been physically car¬ 
rying him.] 

According to the Midrash [see 
Rashi, v. 14] she had been carrying 
[or suporting (Gur Aryeh, ibid.)] 
the ill Ishmael from the time they 
had left. Now that the water had 
run out and the child was dying, she 
gave up hope and cast him off. 

[The other commentators, e.g. Ibn 
Ezra, Ramban, etc. who do not interpret 
the phrase “i*7»n nto, in v. 14 to mean 
that the boy was originally placed on 
her shoulder, variously explain the con¬ 
notation of our passage]: 

Ibn Ezra interprets literal¬ 

ly as does the Midrash: she cast off. 
He explains that she held him in her 
lap when he became sick through 
dehydration. When she perceived 
that he was dying she cast him off. 

Ramban does not hold that she 
had been carrying him at all. He in¬ 


terprets in the figurative 

sense: she abandoned the child, as 
the word is used in Ps. 51:13: 
:pDb» 'M’bttfrrbK, 'cast me not 

| aa ^ a * > I- ■ • ™ 

[i.e., do not forsake me] from Y our 
presence.' 

nrptyn irtK nnn — Beneath one of 
the trees. 

To afford him some shade from 
the sun (Akeidas Yitzchak). 

[The translation of triritf as frees fol¬ 
lows Onkelos and Ibn Ezra. Cf. 2:5: 
rnwn mto bin.] 

v t - - : J 

16. am nb nu/m ibni — [And] 

V ' T '• — I V '■ w L J 

she went and sat herself down at a 
distance [lit. 'opposite']. 

The translation of 133», at a dis- 

a a a a a ' 

■ ■ 

tance, follows Rashi who feels that 
it fits the context of the verse. The 
literal 'opposite', however, implies 
nearness and accordingly con¬ 
tradicts Hagar's stated reason for 
casting him off, which was: 'not to 
see the death of the child'. Rashi, 
therefore, apparently takes the 
prefix n to be antithetical: she sat 
133 ]??, from opposite, i.e., at a dis¬ 
tance (Be'er Mayim Chaim; Sifsei 
Chachomim). 

n#p ’inona prnn — Some 
bowshots away [lit. 'the distance of 
bowshots '.] 

I.e., the distance of about two 
bowshots [the word , inDt3 being 
plural and two being the minimum 
plural number (Mizrachi).] (Rashi). 
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XXI cast off the boy beneath one of the trees. 16 She went 
16-17 sa t herself down at a distance, some bowshots 

away, for she said, 'Let me not see the death of the 
child.' And she sat at a distance, lifted her voice, and 
wept. 

17 God heard the cry of the youth, and an angel of 


The Midrash estimates this dis¬ 
tance as a mil [= 2,000 cubits (see 
on 6:15).] 

Rashi goes on to explain that the root is 
nno. a verb implying shooting arrows , and 
which is used in Sanhedrin 46a in a related 
sense. Moreover the introduction of a i in the 
conjugation of the root nno [nnyn instead 
of Tiyn] is quite regular. Comp, ’•tin, clefts, 
in Song of Songs 2:14 which is from the root 
Njrt, breach, in Isaiah 19:7, and>iyp, ends [Ps. 
from the root nxp. 

Hirsch, however, [following 
Radak ] differs with this interpreta¬ 
tion, explaining that ’’inyn [in the 
form and conjugation of our verse) 
is a hapax legomenon [i.e., a word 
that does not occur elsewhere]; ac¬ 
cordingly its meaning must be 
drawn from the context of our 
verse. He explains [as does Radak] 
thaf grammatically, ’’inDD is the ac¬ 
tive participle of the pi'el [intensive] 
and would therefore seem to mean 
the shooter rather than the bow¬ 
shot. Thus, the passage means that 
she retreated some distance after the 
manner of archers, i.,e., like archers 
who walk backwards from a target 
to the extreme point from which 
they can still see it, Hagar walked 
backward from Ishmael to avoid 
seeing his distress, but remained 
close enough to observe him ... 

nina jin-ik-Sk m»K ^ — For 

V T I V ! V — T : T 

she said, 'Let me not see the death of 
the child .' 

Hagar's behavior was dis¬ 
graceful; it clearly revealed her 


flawed Hamitic character. A Jewish 
mother would not have abandoned 
her child even though her presence 
would have done no more than 
provide momentary comfort. For 
Hagar to leave because she could 
not bear to see his suffering is not 
compassion but selfishness. She 
considered not Ishmael, but herself. 
Therefore, although both Hagar 
and Ishmael wept, it was only the 
cry of the youth which God heard 
(v. 17). Her self-pitying tears were 
worthless in God's eyes (Hirsch). 

“U3D nufm — And she sat at a dis - 

■ if ■■ mm 

mm b 

tance. 

The repetition indicates that she 
moved still further away when she 
realized that he was nearing death 
(Rashi). 

15ii] nbp-nij Ntyn] — [And she] 
lifted her voice and wept [i.e., and 
wept in a loud voice.] 

The Torah emphasizes that she 
'threw' away the child in utter 
despair rather than gently place him 
down, but like all compassionate 
women she reviews her plight and is 
driven to tears (Minchah Belula). 

17. -ijttn bip-ntj trnbtf you/’] — 
[And] God heard the cry [lit. 
'voice'] of the youth. [See Overview.] 
For though not specifically men¬ 
tioned, he, too, wept (Radak). 

Cf. Pirkei d'Rabbi Eliezer 30: 
Ishmael, weakened from thirst, 
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cried out, 'Master of the Universe, 
if You plan to grant me water please 
do so and let me drink now rather 
than suffer from thirst, for death of 
thirst is the crudest of all deaths.' 
Then God hearkened to his prayer. 

[Interestingly, God is here named 
in His Attribute of strict Justice: 
Elohim. Even in this attribute He 
was aroused to answer the boy's 
prayers. God judges a person ac¬ 
cording to his present state, regard¬ 
less of past or future wickedness. At 
that moment, Ishmael deserved 
compassion even under the At¬ 
tribute of Justice; (see end of verse 

[Hagar, too, wept, but the verse 
specifically states that God an¬ 
swered the voice of the youth (Sifsei 
ChachomimJ], the inference is that a 
sick person's prayer for himself is 
more readily accepted than the 
prayer offered by others (Rashi). 

D’attfn'P? — From heaven — In¬ 
dicating that she heard the angel's 
voice but did not see him as she did 
at the Be'er Lachai Ro'i during her 
first expulsion from Abraham's 
house [see 16:13-14] (Radak). 

[Compare also comm, to from 
heaven in 22:11.] 

■un iV'm? nb -nptoi — And [he] said 
to her, what troubles you, Hagar? 
[lit. ' what is unto you, Hagar? 1 ] 

[An obviously rhetorical ques¬ 
tion, serving as a means of initiating 
the communication. See comm, to 
3:9: rD’K, where are you?] 


— In his present state 
[lit. 'in which he is there']. 

The translation follows Rashi 
who explains that God told her not 
to fear because he will be judged ac¬ 
cording to his present deeds and not 
according to what he would become 
in the future. 

[Cf. Rosh Hashanah 16b: A man 
is judged only for his deeds at the 
time (of judgment)]. 

This differs from the case of TilD 

rntoi, stubborn and rebellious son 

■ 

(Deut. 21:18ff) who according to 
Sanhedrin 72a 'is tried on account of his 
ultimate destiny', because, although he 
had not yet committed a capital offense, 
in that case he has already taken up the 
evil ways that would inexorably lead to 
the death penalty (Mizrachi). 

Furthermore, even in the case of a 
stubborn and rebellious son, the human 
court judges only on the basis of deeds 
that have actually been done. The value 
judgment of the severity of the deed, 
however, is ordained by the Torah. If 
the Torah decrees that the son be put to 
death even though the transgressions he 
has actually committed appear to us to 
be relatively minor, then that judgment 
should be considered no more in¬ 
comprehensible than is the death 
penalty of the desecrator of Sabbath — 
both are enacted by the Torah. That the 
Sages tell us wha.‘ his ultimate destiny 
would be should not be construed to 
mean that he is executed for events that 
never happened. Further, the punish¬ 
ments of a human court are ordained by 
the Torah in order that the sinner leave 
this life with atonement for his sins so 
that he be absolved of heavenly punish¬ 
ment (Gur Aryeh). 
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XXI God called to Hagar from heaven and said to her, 
18 'What troubles you, Hagar? Fear not, for God has 

heeded the cry of the youth in his present state. 
10 Arise, lift up the youth and grasp your hand upon 


As Rashi continues, the angels 
remonstrated with God: 'Will You 
create a well for him whose descen¬ 
dants will one day kill Your 
children by thirst?' 111 

God said to them: 'But at the pre¬ 
sent, is he righteous or wicked?' 

'He is righteous',* they replied. 

'Then I will judge him according 
to his present deeds.' This then, is 
the meaning of Dtp’Kin "itt/K3, ac¬ 
cording to his present deeds. 

According to Ramban, the simple 
meaning of the verse is: 'God has 
heard the prayer of the lad in the 
place where he was, and that she 
need not search elsewhere for water, 
but that he will be enabled to 
quench his thirst in that very place. 
DU/, therefore has the meaning in 
our verse as it does in Judges 5:27 
and Job 39:30: where it means 
there, i.e., in that place. 

Tosefes Brachah elaborates on the 
simple meaning of the verse as given by 
Ramban and cites parallel passages 
where the word tu/K3 similarly appears 
as a contraction of "itt/K Dip03 ('in the 
place that'] such as Ruth 1:16 ’rbn 3U/K3, 
pbK, 'where [i.e., "npht Dlpp3, 'in the 
place that'] you lodge, 1 will lodge; 
similarly in Judges 5:27; / Sam. 23:13.] 

18. -lyarrnK ’Kip ’pip — Arise, lift 


up the youth, i.e., do not abandon 
him (Ibn Caspi). 


*Mizrachi explains that when the angels 
referred to Ishmael as 'righteous', they meant 
that he was ihnocent in terms of their par¬ 
ticular accusation, for he had not yet slain 
anyone by thirst (see footnote], but he was 
guilty of the several transgressions implied 
by pnyn, mocking, as Rashr explains in v. 9. 
The angels did not cite those transgressions, 
however, either because the question at hand 
was whether or not he should be allowed to 
die of thirst and they therefore cited a 
transgression concerning thirst, although not 
yet perpetrated; or possibly this Midrash 
reflects the other view cited by the Midrash 
[see Rashi and Ramban v. 9] according to 
which mocking does not connote transgres¬ 
sion, [but a dispute over the inheritance] and 
he was indeed righteous at the present time. 

According to Zohar Chadash [see Sifsei 
Chachomim ] they did not cite his current 
transgression because he was seventeen years 
old at the time and the Heavenly Court does 
not punish before the age of twenty [see 
footnote to 17:14]; also, concerning his own 
transgressions, the angels knew he would 
ultimately repent [see comm, to 25:9.] 

Divrei David further suggests that they 
cited the transgression of his children 
because they thought that God wanted to 
save him because of good descendants who 
would spring forth from him. They therefore 
said: 'To the contrary! The offspring which 
will descend from him will kill the Israelites.' 
Why do You then save him from death by 
thirst?' (See Gur Aryeh). 


1. When did Ishmael's descendants kill Israel with thrist? 

At the destruction of the First Temple when Nebuchadnezzar carried the Israelites into ex¬ 
ile, they were brought near the Arabs [Ishmael's descendants]. The thirsty Israelites begged 
their captors to lead them to their cousins, descendants of Ishmael who, they thought, would 
certainly pity them ... They begged for water, and instead the lshmaelites brought them salted 
meat and fish, and water-skins inflated with air. Believing that these skins were filled with 
water, they put them to their mouths, and the air pressure distended their stomachs and killed 
many of them. (Rashi; Midrash; Tanchuma Pesikta Rabbasi; Eichah Rabbah 2:2; cf. comm. 
to Lam. 1:19: / called for my 'lovers' and they deceived me). 
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13 Ti’TiN , p , Tnni — And grasp your 
hand upon him. I.e., soon you will 
not have to carry him, because his 
strength will return and he will be 
able to walk alone; you will merely 
have to hold his hand. Also inherent 
in this statement is that your hand 
will be strengthened — i.e., you will 
receive support — through him, for, 
as the angel explains, I will make a 
great nation of him (Ha'amek 
Davar). 

Along similar lines, Hirsch notes 
that the verse does not read V’tnn 

I- ■ -i ■ 

ITS, which would mean 'hold tight 
to his hand', but in i]T T "n* ’p’lrjn, 
i.e., let your hand keep a firm hold 
on him. Support and guide him 
strongly and firmly, for I have 
destined him for a great future. 

19. torn rprjrriK □'•hSk npa’i 
U'n — Then God opened her 
eyes and she perceived [lit. 'saw'] a 
well of water. 

This does not imply that she was 
physically blind before then; it 
means that He now gave her the in¬ 
telligence and spiritual resources to 
notice the well which was there [but 
which her state of anguish did not 
permit her to see.] 

[Cf. Rashi to 3:7 where in 
reference to Adam and Eve he ex¬ 
plains that the passage TV mnpsfi] 
□rP2tp, the eyes of both of them 
were opened, 'is not to be taken 


literally, but refers to their eyes be¬ 
ing opened with newfound intel¬ 
ligence and awareness.' Cf. also 
Targum Yonasan there: 'And the 
eyes of both were enlightened ...'] 

For as Ramban explains in Moreh 
Nevuchim 1:2, 'the verb npD is used 
exclusively in the figurative sense 
of receiving new sources of 
knowledge, not in that of regaining 
the sense of sight ... for what was 
seen previously and what was seen 
after this circumstance were 
precisely the same.' 

According to Radak, however, 
the well might have been obscured 
by bushes, or been distant from her. 
God now sharpened her eyesight 
temporarily so that she saw it. Or 
possibly there had been no well 
previously, but God cleft the 
ground and caused water to spring 
forth, as in the narrative of Samson. 
[Cf. Judges 15:19: God split the 
hollow place ... and water came 
forth.] 

20. nyarrnK n’nbi< tpi — God was 

^ ^ • -• 9 ■-* 9 - ■ 

with the youth, i.e. He caused him 
to prosper through great deeds 
(Radak). 

Although the indefinite article nt< is gram¬ 
matically required in this verse. Rabbi 
Akivah, a student of Nachum of Gamzo who 
interpreted every in Scriptures as an ex- 
egetical amplification [see footnote to v. 1], 
interpreted the nt< in our verse similarly: 
Not only was God with the lad, but also with 
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XXI him, for / will make a great nation of him/ 

19-21 19 Then God opened her eyes and she perceived a 

well of water. She went and filled the skin with water 
and gave the youth to drink. 

20 God was with the youth and he grew up. He 
dwelt in the desert and became an accomplished 
archer. 21 He lived in the desert of Paran, and his 


all that eventually were his: his donkey 
drivers, camel drivers, and household; they 
all prospered (Midrash). 

bnr] — And he grew up. 

The translation follows the usual 
understanding of the word. Ac¬ 
cording to Radak the interpretation 
is: and he became great, i.e., with 
wealth and prosperity. 

n#p n3'n vm — And [he] became an 
accomplished archer [lit. 'an archer, 
a bowman'.] 

He lived in the wilderness and 
robbed travelers, as it is written 
[16:12] his hand against everyone 
(Rashi). 

The Torah relates this narrative 
because Ishmael's children learned 
their" martial skills from him. 
Through their strength and their 
skill as bowsmen they extended 
their sway everywhere (Radak). 

Rashi explains that the word nan is a 
common noun meaning 'one who 
shoots arrows with a bow', while rntfp 
vocalized as it is with a pasach beneath 
the p and a dagesh in the $ [rather than 
ntpp (bow)] indicates that it, too is a 
common noun, meaning bowsman, 
designating his occupation, just as nan 
(from nlan, donkey] means donkey- 
driver; baa [from baa, carnet] means 
camel-driver; nar (from nix, hunt] 
means hunter. 

Thus, our translation follows Lev- 
ush's interpretation of Rashi, wherein 
he explains that both nouns together are 


to be construed as a hendiadys implying 
that his skill as a na1 archer, was so ac¬ 
complished that he was truly worthy of 
being termed a ritt/p, skilled bowsman. 

Thus the word mn, and he became, 

■ 

tacitly applies to both words; he became 
an archer and became a bowsman. 

According to tbn Ezra and Radak, the 
double nouns are explained as: na1 
r>$p(]), an archer and bow-maker 
[nln^pn niplyi o i xnn nmn] (see Radak, 
Sefer Shorashim). 

According to Ramban, however, the 
term nan can refer either to 'an archer' 

4 

or a 'hurler of stones'. Therefore the 
term nu>p qualifies the ambiguous term 
nan by explaining that his expertise as a 
nan was as a bowman and not as a 
hurler of stones, i.e., rendering: he was 
a shooter [of arrows] as a bowman. 

The Targum renders: 'He became a 
skillful master of the bow.' 

As the Midrash notes in alternative 
interpretation: white a lad [nan, related 
to rpan, youth] he became a nu/p, 
archer; or: he became the master [nan] 
of archers. 

21. pK9 nanaa 3^1 — He lived 
tut. 'settled'] in the desert of Paran. 

And while there, according to 
Targum Yonasan, he married a 
woman by the name of Adisha, and 
ultimately he divorced her. [Ap¬ 
parently on the advice of his father 
whom she mistreated many years 
later when he came to visit. See the 
footnote to 22:1.] 

[On Paran, see comm, to 14:6.] 
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n^N Iqn ib'nprn — And his mother 
took a wife for him. 

[It was usual for parents to seek a 
wife for their children. Cf. 24:3;. 
34:4.] 

[Ishmael's first, ill-fated marriage 
had been with a woman taken, ap¬ 
parently, without his mother's con¬ 
sent. Hagar now chose for him a 
new wife by the name of Fatima 
from the land of Egypt (seeTargwm 
Y onasan; Pirkei d'Rabbi Eliezer 
30).] 

onya yi#a — From the land of 

Egypt. 

The land of her upbringing, 
Hagar being identified in 16:1 as an 
Egyptian. [She was Pharaoh's 
daughter; see comm, there.] This is 
the intent of the popular proverb: 
'Throw a stick into the air and it 
will come back to its source' [i.e., 
the earth, from which it was 
originally cut. This refers to Hagar 
who, as soon as she was free from 
the influence of Abraham's home, 
returned to idolatrous Egypt] 
(Rashi). 

22 . The Alliance with Abimelech. 

tonn nya ’nil — At that time [lit. 
'and it was at that time'.] 

[Perhaps at the feast for Isaac's 
weaning.] 

The time when Isaac was born. 
Knowing all the miracles which 
God did for Abraham, Abimelech 


came to seal a covenant with him 
(Rashbam). 

— Abimelech [king of 
Gerar, Abimelech being the royal ti¬ 
tle of all the Philistine kings (see on 
20 : 2 .] 

bb’D — Pichol. 

n 

Some maintain that Pichol was 
actually his name, while others 
maintain that Pichol was a title 
descriptive of his military position: 

the ns, mouth, to whom b'3, all, his 

■ 

troops rendered obedience. Cf. 
41:40 According to your word [^’3] 
shall all [S 3 ] my people be ruled 
(Mid rash). 

Radak notes that when Isaac was 
born Abraham still resided in Gerar, 
near Abimelech. Therefore it does not 
say that Abimelech went to Abraham, 
but simply that he spoke to Abraham. 

[This does not agree with the ac¬ 
cepted Rabbinic interpretation 
(elaborated upon in the footnote to 
20:15) according to which Abraham 
declined Abimelech's offer to dwell in 
Gerar and instead took up residence in 
Beer Sheva. Although the commenta¬ 
tors do not discuss the matter in these 
verses, it is probable that the feast on 
the occasion of Isaac's weaning took 
place in Abraham's home in Beer Sheba; 
Abimelech attended (u. 8) and ap¬ 
proached Abraham regarding an al¬ 
liance. They made the pact there, and 
Abraham remained and planted an eshel 
after Abimelech departed.] 

nu/y nnK’HtfN bb3 stay D’nbK — 

V ^ T " m i I I ■ •• | 

God is with you in all that you do. 
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22-23 


mother took a wife for him from the land of Egypt. 

“A t that time, Abimelech and Pichol his general 
said to Abraham, 'God is with you in all that 
you do. 23 Now swear to me here by God that you 


— As evidened by your departure 
from the locality of Sodom in 
safety; your defeat of the kings 
[chapter 14]; the birth of your child 
in your old age (Rashi); and also by 
the fact that your wife was saved 
from two powerful kings [Pharaoh 
and myself] (Abarbanel). 

... It is only because God is with 
you that I fear you and desire a 
treaty; not because of your wealth 
or might (Sforno). 

Abimelech is surely not address¬ 
ing Abraham as an individual, for 
nations do not seek treaties of peace 
with elderly people who may soon 
die. Abimelech plainly knew that 
God had promised that an entire na¬ 
tion would descend from Abraham 
and therefore sought the friendship 
of the nation's ancestor. Thus un¬ 
derstood, Kinn nya, at that time, as¬ 
sumes special significance. It is after 
the expulsion of Ishmael, Abraham 
is an old man who may not live 
long, the future lies with his barely 
weaned child, and the king of the 
land comes seeking a treaty with the 
nation represented by the little boy. 
— Soon afterward, God commanded 
Abraham to sacrifice that very 
child! (Hirsch). 

23. D’nbto 'b nyntfn rmyi — 

Now, swear to me here by Cod. 

I.e., by the most solemn and 
binding oath (Malbim). 

For even Abimelech realized that 
an oath taken by Abraham in the 


name of God would be the most 
binding oath possible (Ha'amek 
Davar). 

The Hebrew word for oath, 
nynttf, is related to nynty, seven. 
Sabbath, the seventh day of crea¬ 
tion, is the eternal symbol of God's 
continuing connection with the u- 
niverse as its Creator and Master. 
Thus, the person who violates an 
oath, nyiattf, calls down upon 
himself the wrath of God, Who is 
symbolized by the number seven. 
Therefore, if someone says, as did 
Abimelech, 'swear ok, if you do 
such and such,' he says, in effect, if 
you carry out this forbidden act, 
you bring God's wrath upon 
yourself. Conversely, if someone 
swears to do something, he says 
'swear xb dk, if you do not', i.e. if 
you fail to carry out your oath, you 
will suffer God's anger (Hirsch). 

[See Ramban next page.] 

nan — Here . 

▼ •• 

I.e., in your own home, where 
there can be no charge of coercion, 
unlike a treaty made elsewhere 
(Malbim). 

[Apparently, this meeting took 
place in Beer Sheba, Abraham's 
residence.] 

Tptt/rrnK — That you will not [lit. 

'whether (or: if) you will'] deal 
falsely. 

If you will not be ungrateful for 
the kindness I have shown you by 
letting you dwell peacefully in my 
land, and you will not betray my 
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love and esteem for you which were 
faultless except for [u. 25]: the well 
of water which Abimelech's ser¬ 
vants took away (Ramban). 

[Although ip^/n-QK, lit. is 
whether you 'will' deal falsely, we 
have rendered is in the negative fol¬ 
lowing Onkelos: that you will not 
deal falsely .] 

This also follows the rule of 
Sforno and Heidenheim to 14:23 
s.v. npK DKi [see comm, there] that 
'throughout the Torah the wordDK, 
if, where it is not followed by a con¬ 
dition, has the implication of an 
oath, the meaning being: will not. 
See also Hirsch above. 

Ramban, however, emphasizes that 
OK [which he would render literally: if] 
always expresses doubt and should not 
be thought of in any other way [see 
Rashi and Ramban to ok in Lev. 2:14], 
It usually appears in connection with 
oaths, as in Deut. 1:34-35, / Sam. 3:14; 
Ps. 89:36; 95:11. Since oaths are given 
with imprecation, the phrase signifies 
an implied consequential phrase, as if 
Abimelech were saying: ' Swear to me 
[saying: May Cod do unto me such and 
such (II Sam. 3:35)] if you will deal 
falsely with me.' In this case, and all the 
parallel verses, the Torah shortens and 
modifies the expression, not wishing to 
expressly state the condition implied. 

Ibn Ezra observes that this is the only 
place in Scripture where the verb “lpw 
appears in the kal conjugation [“»pu/n 
instead of npwi^.] 

HaRechasim L'Bikah notes that in the 
Kal conjugation, “Vpu/n means to act 
falsely in deed, to betray; while in the 
Pi'el conjugation, "lptf/n means to utter 
falsehood. The oath asked of Abraham 


was not that he never lie to Abimelech's 
offspring, but that he not deal un¬ 
faithfully with them. 

■HDjbi ’rabi ’b — With [lit. 'to'] me, 
nor with my son nor with my 
grandson. 

I.e., neither you, your son, nor 
your grandson, with me, my son 
and my grandson, I ask you to 
swear because I know that once you 
take such an oath you will not deal 
treacherously with me and your son 
and grandchildren will respect your 
oath (Radak). 

Why did Abimelech request that 
the oath extend only as far as his 
grandchildren? 

— For so far does a father's com¬ 
passion for his descendants extend 
[i.e., one is not apprehensive about 
what will happen to one's descen¬ 
dants after the third generation] 
(Midrash; Rashi). 

According to Chizkuni, when 
Sarah gave birth, the kings of the 
earth were convinced that God 
would keep His oath to give 
Abraham and his descendants the 
Land, as He had promised [15:18]: 
To your offspring have I given this 
land from the river of Egypt unto 
the great river, ... ' Abimelech, 
therefore, proposed that as a reward 
for the kindness he had shown 
Abraham, they undertake a pact 
that the land would not be wrested 
from him, his son, or grandson. 
More than this he could not ask, 
however, because God had specifi¬ 
cally said that in the fourth genera- 
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XXI will not deal falsely with me nor with my son nor 

24 with my grandson . According to the kindness that l 

have done with you, do with me, and with the land in 
which you have sojourned .' 24 And Abraham said, 7 
will swear.' 


tion Abraham's descendants would 
return to conquer the land [see 
comm, to 15:16.] 

It is characteristic that while 
Abimelech demanded an oath of 
Abraham, he did not offer nor did 
Abraham request a reciprocal oath 
from him. Historically, the word of 
Abraham's descendants has been 
good, while the assurances made to 
them have been broken at will. 
Abraham and Abimelech both 
knew the worthlessness of such 
oa ths (Hirsch). 

:j»y ’ivtyyupK ipns — According 
to the kindness that I have done 
with you, i.e., by permitting you to 
dwell in whatever part of my land 
you wished [20:15] (Rashi), and 
heaping great honor upon you 
(Radak). 

As pointed out above, Ramban 
notes that Abimelech did, indeed, 
deal kindly with Abraham as 
evidenced by the fact that 
Abraham's only complaint con¬ 
cerned the theft of some wells by 
Abimelech's servants. 


1- nay rnpyn — Do with me, i.e., 
reciprocate by taking the oath on 
behalf of your children (Sforno). 

And when you eventually con¬ 
quer the land as God promised, do 
not drive out my descendants but 
deal with them kindly as I have 
dealt with you (Ha'amek Davar). 

y^Kn-DJO — And with the land, i.e., 
with the inhabitants (Radak). 

As in the passage [45:2]: and 
Egypt [i.e., the inhabitants thereof] 
heard (Michlol Y ofi). 

24. •qjx — I will swear, but 

you must reciprocate (Radak). 
[Hirsch , above, differs from this in¬ 
terpretation.] 

I will do the kindness of acceding 
to your request, but your claim of 
having done kindness to me is not 
as justified as you imply, for your 
servants stole my well (Sforno). 

According to one interpretation 
in Or HaChaim, the emphasis is on 
/: 7 can swear not to harm you, but 
I cannot bind my offspring.'w 

According to Rashbam in 22:1, 


1. The Sages considered it improper for Abraham to enter into a treaty whereby he limited his 
descendant's rights to the Promised Land. In fact the oath is credited with having prevented 
the Israelites in the days of Joshua from conquering Jerusalem where the Philistines had set¬ 
tled as Rashi and Radak note in their comm, to Joshua 15:63. Midrash Or Ha'Afeilah cited in 
Torah Sheleimah 21:126 notes that when these seven sheep died, idolatrous images of them 
were placed at the entrance of Jerusalem, and when the Jews came to conquer the city, the 
Philistine inhabitants displayed this representation of Abraham's covenant and prevented the 
Jews from possessing the city. These were the D’npsni nniyn, the blind and the lame, which 
David ordered removed so the city could be taken (7/ Sam. 5:6-8). [See footnote to v. 28.] 
See Radak ibid. The Dniy, blind, represented Isaac [cf. 27:1] — while the D’rtpD, lame, 
represented Jacob [cf. 32:32). These were the 1331 p3, son and grandson, to whom Abimelech 
would apply the oath. 
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this alliance by which Abraham 
covenanted to forego part of the 
land which had been promised to 
his descendants was a cause for the 
Akeidah (see comm . to 22:1). 

It has been suggested that 
Abraham undertook this oath 
because he knew that it would be 
several generations before the 
Promised Land would come into his 
descendants' possession (Da'as 
Soferim). 

The Talmud [Sotah 10 a] com¬ 
ments that this oath between 
Abraham and Abimelech remained 
valid until it was abrogated by 
Philistine violations in the days of 
Samson. [Not until Samson's time 
do we find that the Philistines 
persecuted Israel although they 
later became bitter enemies of the 
Jews. In his time, the Jews were evil, 
and God gave them into the hands 
of the Philistines for a period of 
forty years (see Judges 13:1, and 
footnote to v. 28.)] 

25, -nSn^K-nN nmnK ralm — 

| mm m* m —■ j> mm y T ! M » - » 

Then Abraham disputed with Abi¬ 
melech. 

[Although the peace-loving 
Abraham agreed to enter into the al¬ 
liance, he seized the opportunity to 
state a grievance regarding a dis¬ 
puted well, for, as the Midrash 
notes: 'Reproof leads to peace, for 
such was the case with Abraham: 


First, Abraham reprimanded 
Abimelech, then: the two of them 
made a treaty.] 

However, the translation disputed, 
follows Rashi who explains rpln as 
meaning rmnn], disputed, (indicating 
that they got into a misunderstanding 
over the matter. Also, Rashi, cites this 
rendering because the more familiar 
rendering reprimanded is difficult in 
regard to one reprimanding a reigning 
monarch (see Gur Ary eh).] 

However, the Midrash and most 
commentators do understand the phrase 
in its more familiar sense: And 
Abraham reprimanded Abimelech. 

nay ibn trrarr nto nliR-by 

_ ■ - ■ k I » 

— Regarding the well of 
water that Abimelech's servants had 
seized [lit. 'robbed'.] 

Although the incident was not 
mentioned previously, Sefer 
HaYashar and Pirkei d'Rabbi 
Eliezer explain that Abraham's ser¬ 
vants had dug a well in the area of 
Beer Sheba which was on the ex¬ 
treme border of Philistia; but 
Abimelech's servants came and 
took the well by force claiming they 
were the owners [see Rashi v. 30.] 
As Radak elaborates, once the 
two of them entered into an oath 
and a treaty, Abraham voiced his 
claim to the well which Abimelech's 
servants had stolen from him claim¬ 
ing that it was in Philistine Ter¬ 
ritory. Although Scripture does not 
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XXI 25 Then Abraham disputed with Abimelech 
25-26 regarding the well of water that Abimelech's servants 

had seized. 26 But Abimelech said, 7 do not know 
who did this thing; furthermore, you have never told 
me, and moreover / myself have heard nothing of it 
except for today/ 


say so explicitly, it appears that 
they went to Beer Sheba to inspect 
the well. 

Abraham accordingly rebuked 
Abimelech for tolerating flagrant 
violence in his country, and also for 
harboring such wicked people in his 
household (Sforno). 

Abraham did not say 'that 
Abimelech's servants had seized 
from me'. Instead he made a general 
statement, for his concern was not a 
personal one. He uttered his dis¬ 
pleasure at the lack of fear of God — 
that very God by whom Abimelech 
wished Abraham to take an oath — 
which allowed such violence to 
prevail in the land (Ha'amek 
Dapar). 

26. [Abimelech claims complete 
ignorance of the entire incident.] 

ntn nairrriN ntoy ’n ■»njrp nS — / 

V “ T 1 ■ T » * r " T 

do not know who did this thing. 

Even now that you tell me that 
this act was perpetrated by servants 
of mine, I have no idea who could 
have done it, for I would not harbor 
in my court one who would be 
suspect of such violence (Sforno). 


*b rnarvKb nnK’Dn — Furthermore, 

T ; - ' ▼ ~ — I 

you [lit. 'and also, you'] have never 
told me, so that I could have proper¬ 
ly investigated the matter and 
punished the guilty party (Ralbag). 

Consequently, you cannot blame 
me (Radak). 

Dl’n mba '•nyntf xb oiN D-n — And 
moreover, [lit. ' and also'] / myself 
have heard nothing of it except for 
today. 

I.e., I — even in my position as 
ruler — have heard nothing of the 
clamor and repercussions of the 
violence which you claim was per¬ 
petrated in my kingdom (Sforno). 

Ibn Sho'ib suggests that Abi¬ 
melech responded to Abraham's ac¬ 
cusation by saying, 7 do not know 
who did this thing.' Further 
responding to Abraham's insinua¬ 
tion that as king Abimelech should 
have been aware of everything hap¬ 
pening in his kingdom, Abimelech 
accused Abraham, too, of impro¬ 
priety in not asking the king to in¬ 
tercede on his behalf. Therefore it is 
Abraham's fault that Abimelech 
remained ignorant of it until this 
very moment. (1J 


1. A similar interpretation accounting for seemingly repetitious statements is attributed to 
Ma'aseh Hashem (see Tzeidah La'Derech)■. 

Abimelech first said, 7 do not know who did such a thing/ and then turned to Pichol the 
general of his troops and accused him, 'You also have never told me,' (and it is your respon¬ 
sibility to keep me abreast of whatever goes on in the kingdom], Pichol defended himself say¬ 
ing, 7, too, have heard nothing until today.' 
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27. Having expressed his com¬ 
plaints, Abraham prepares the 
covenant: 


nna orrou/ im^i ... dh-dk npn — 

• ; * “ T t ) - H 1 - 

So Abraham took ... and the two of 
them entered into [lit. 'cut'] a cove¬ 
nant. 

This was distinct from the oath 
they took later [u. 31.] This cove¬ 
nant was a mutual covenant of af¬ 
fection (Ha'amek Davar). 

[On the ancient, classical manner 
of 'cutting' a covenant, see comm. 
and footnote to 15:9.] 

In this case, however, the com¬ 
mentators explain, the ratification 
of the covenant took the form of an 
exchange of gifts (Ralbag). Abra¬ 
ham wished to be under no obliga¬ 
tion for the gifts Abimelech had 
given him [20:14], so now that he 
was entering this alliance in equality 
with him, Abraham made it a point 
to present gifts to the king (Akeidas 
Yitzchak). 

Midrash HaBiur [cited in Torah 
Sheleimah 21:122] notes that slaves 
and maidservants were not included 
among the reciprocal gifts which 
Abraham gave Abimelech, although 
they had been among Abimelech's 
earlier gifts to him. This teaches 
that slaves who have undergone cir¬ 
cumcision and maidservants who 


have undergone ritual immersion, 
thereby converting to Judaism, may 
not be given by their Jewish master 
to a non-Jew. 

For, as Rosh comments, they had 
already come under the 'Wings of 
the Shechinah' and Abraham could 
not part with them. 

28. nu/np ynu/TiK DmnN nyn 

» W « V p w ■■ •• 

■ mm I f I 

]rn37 |Kyn — [And] Abraham set 
seven ewes of the flock [lit. ' sheep '] 
by themselves [i.e., separately.] 

The definite article ]K2m, the 
sheep indicates that the reference is 
to the flock of sheep mentioned 
above (Sechel Tov). 

I.e., from the gift of sheep and 
cattle mentioned in the previous 
verse, Abraham took seven female 
sheep — V3U/, seven, corresponding 
to the oath [see comm, to v. 

23 and v. 31] — and set them aside 
to symbolize the seven/oath 
significance of the word in 

their alliance ( Radak J. m 

And according to Hirsch he set 
them aside as special ratification for 
his legal right of possession of the 
well [as Abraham explains to 
Abimelech in v . 30.] ewes, 

the female of the species, were 
selected for they are the animals 
upon which the whole future of a 
flock depends. 
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XXI 27 So Abraham took sheep and cattle and gave 
27-30 them to Abimelech; and the two of them entered in - 

toa covenant. 28 Abraham set seven ewes of the flock 
by themselves, 29 and Abimelech said to Abraham, 
'What are these seven ewes which you have set by 
themselves?' 

30 And he replied, 'Because you are to take these 
seven ewes from me, that it may serve me as 


Midrash HaGadol states that the 
number seven symbolized the seven 
Noachide laws which were then in ef¬ 
fect. Abraham set them up in perma¬ 
nent testimony [of his sovereignty over 
the well] just as Jacob and Laban later 
set up a heap and pillar to act as 'a 
witness' [see 31:44-52.] These seven 
sheep served the same function and, 
whenever one of the sheep would die, 
Abimelech would replace it with 
another one so the 'testimony' would re¬ 
main permanent (see footnote to v. 24.] 

29. rqpb nayn - Which you 
have set by themselves? 

— You have already given them 
to me with the cattle, what is the 
significance of your now setting 
thehn apart? 

The word [= rqrn} 1 ? (Hoffman)] is 


synonymous with it being usual of 

Scriptures to end words with the pronominal 
third-person fern, suffix j, as ,pipKhi, 
,|Kbni, ,nbn], sometimes written other times, 
ni. as in ruinKhi, ruKbni, njnbnj. (Sechel 
Tov). 

30. ’to nrpn nuns ynttfTiK — 

■ t ■ r 1 r ■ 

Because you are to take these seven 
ewes from me [lit. ' from my hand ']. 

As a token of your acknowledg¬ 
ment of my rights [to the well.] This 
is similar to the ancient mode of ac¬ 
quisition of property by a symbolic 
barter effected by removing one's 
shoe and giving it to the other party 
[see comm, to Ruth 4:7] (Sforno). 

rnyb ’•b’lT'iri “nay? — That it [lit. 
'she', i.e., this group of seven sheep] 
may serve me as testimony [lit. 'as 


1. The Midrash consistently stresses that God was displeased with this treaty. 

God said to Abraham: You gave him seven ewes: As you live, I will delay the joy of your 
children for seven generations [for the Jews were not able to conquer Eretz Yisrael until seven 
generations had passed — Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Levi, Kohath, Amram and Moses]: 

You gave him seven ewes: As you live, Abimelech's descendants will slay seven righteous 
men of your descendants: Hofni, Phineas, Samson, and Saul with his three sons [see Judges 
16:30; / Sam. 4:11; and ibid. 31:2,4]; 

You gave him seven ewes: accordingly your descendants' seven sanctuaries will be 
destroyed [or: cease to be used]: the Tent of Appointment, the sanctuaries at Gilgal, Nob, Gi- 
beon and Shiloach, as well as the two Temples; 

You gave him seven ewes: My ark will therefore be exiled for seven months in Philistine 
territory [see I Sam. 6:1.] 

Furthermore, the Midrash notes that when the Israelites left Egypt, the Torah mentions that 
God did not lead them by the way of the Land of the Philistines Kin Slip ’3, for it was near, 
[Exod. 13:7] [i.e., the alliance with Abimelech was still chronologically 'near'] — his grandson, 
the third generation covered by the alliance — was still alive then. [For another example of 
near, interpreted as chronological 'nearing in time' rather than geographic nearness. See 
in 19:20.] 
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witness' niy being the fem. form of 
ny (Rashi ).] 

I.e., that you admit that I dug this 
well (Sforno). 

nKtrr “in^htik ’man o — That I 

m i » » ■ « 

■ ■ — ■ 

dug this well. 

Rashi, drawing on the Midrash 
explains that to settle the disputed 
ownership of the well, it was agreed 
that the well would belong to 
whomever the water would rise up 
for when he approached the well 
[with his flocks (Midrash)]. At the 
approach of Abraham [with his 
flocks (ibid.)] the water immediately 
rose up (Rashi). 

[Thus, in Rashi's interpretation 
of the events, these seven sheep 
were those at whose appearance 
Abraham's rights in the well were 
clearly settled. He therefore set 
them aside to present to Abimelech, 
as testimony to his undisputed 
ownership.] 

[The gift of the sheep was 
perhaps also meant to demonstrate 
to Abimelech that the rising of the 
water was not due to any magical 
powers possessed by the animals. 
When they became the king's 
property, the water no longer rose 
to meet them (Harav David 
Cohen).] 

31. — Therefore, i.e., in com¬ 

memoration of all the foregoing 
events (Malbim). 


yiw *i«3 Kinn nlpnb top — That 
place was called [lit. 'he called that 
place'] Beer Sheba. 

[Lit. 'well of seven', or 'well of 
swearing.'] 

That place alone [i.e., the well 
(Akeidas Yitzchak) or the region in 
general] was called Beer Sheba at 
that time; the city itself did not 
receive that name until the days of 
Isaac [see 26:33] (Chizkuni). 

The phrase means either that that 
place came to be called by others 
'Beer Sheba' in commemoration of 
what happened there [cf. 11:9; and 
16:14], or that Abraham himself 
gave it that name in order to 
publicize the oath and establish 
thereby his undisputed title to the 
well so it would not again be subject 
to theft (Alshich). 

32. yiw *iioa nna irvi3’i — Thus, 

mm ^m a a a a ■■ a a b * 

■ a k I a 

[lit. 'and'] they entered a covenant 
at Beer Sheba. 

[Since the making of the cove¬ 
nant had already been noted in v. 
27, this verse would seem to be 
merely repetitious of that fact. 
Therefore, following Ibn Sho'ib and 
Hoffman the rendering 'thus' 
reflects the interpretation of this 
verse as a summary of the forego¬ 
ing, as is common in Scriptures. Cf. 
15:18.] 

According to Ha'amek Davar, 
however, this verse is not a sum- 
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XXI testimony that / dug this well 31 Therefore that place 
31-33 was called Beer Sheba because there the two of them 

took an oath. 32 Thus, they entered into a covenant at 
Beer Sheba. Abimelech then arose, with Pichol, his 
general, and they returned to the land of the 
Philistines. 

33 He planted an 'eshel' in Beer Sheba, and there he 


mary but refers to a second cove¬ 
nant into which they entered in 
order to reinforce their solemn oath. 

yiK’bK — And they 

returned to the land of the 
Philistines. 

I.e., they returned to Gerar, the 
royal city of the land of the 
Philistines. Abraham, however, 
resided in Beer Sheba which was 
considered part of the valley of 
Gerar (Ramban). 

According to S for no, however. 
Beer Sheba [merely bordered upon 
but] was not part of Gerar. Hence 
the term ' returned' for Abimelech 
and his entourage had come to Beer 
Sheba to meet with Abraham who 
was there to oversee his herds. It 
was there that the covenant was 
made. 

Radak suggests that Abraham 
spent a few days there, tending his 
sheep, planting the eshel , etc. [u. 33] 
and then also returned to his perma¬ 
nent residence in Gerar or Philistia. 

[The accepted Rabbinic view, 
however, is that of Ramban. See 
footnote to 20:15.] 

According to Ha'amek Davar, 
they did not return directly to 
Gerar, but first traversed the land 
making its citizens aware of the new 
alliance [which, as noted in the 
comm, to v. 24, was honored for 
many centuries.] 


33. yiv) "wua btfK yon — He 

■* t i. ■* ■ ■ • 

planted an eshel in Beer Sheba. 

[The translation 'eshel' (instead 
of the familiar rendering 'tamarisk') 
preserves the ambiguity allowing 
for the various differing Rabbinic 
interpretations]: 

[The Talmudic Sages] Rav and 
Shmuel differ as to the meaning of 
eshel. Rav understands by?K to 
mean that he planted an orchard 
from which he took fruits to serve 
to wayfarers, while the other in¬ 
terprets [figuratively] that it was an 
inn for lodging in which he main¬ 
tained a supply of fruit for 
wayfarers. [According to the latter 
opinion that it means 'inn', how can 
the verb planted be used in that 
connection?] — We find the term 
planted used in the case of struc¬ 
tures, as in Daniel 11:45: He will 
plant [in the sense of 'establish'] the 
tents of his palace (Sotah 10a; 
Rashi). 

In Rashi's comm, to the Talmud ibid., 
he explains that according to the 
figurative interpretation the word bu/K 
is perceived as an acrostic of the words 
nbq*:, eating, rvnut, drinking, and rmb, 
escorting — the three services a host 
should provide his guests. (See also 
Rashi to Kesubos 8b; Lekach Tov; 
Midrash Tehillim 110:1, and Midrash 
HaGadol.) 

[There are some who explain the 
acrostic as being composed of: nb’SK 
eating, rnnw drinking, and npb, lodg- 
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ing, while Rabbeinu Chananel preserves 
a Midrashic reading — not in our edition 
— of nboK eating, riTqitf, reclining (i.e. 
lodging), and rmb, escorting. The most 
common reading, however, is the 
primary rmb rnnttt nb-g*.] 111 

The above three items are the 
chief 'ingredients' of hospitality, 
and the last one of them, rplb, es¬ 
corting, in the most meritorious act 
of all. For in reward for escorting 
the departing angels [18:16] 
Abraham was graced with divine 
revelation regarding Sodom. 
(R'Bachya) . 

[Pharaoh, too, was rewarded for 
providing Abraham with PPib, es¬ 
cort. See comm, to 12:20.] 

[R' Bachya also notes that Masoreti- 
cally there are only two verses which be¬ 
gin with the word yon, and he planted: 
our verse, and 2:8: 'And He (God) plant¬ 
ed a garden in Eden.' This teaches that 
whoever seizes onto (the good deed of) 
bringing guests into one's home (accord¬ 
ing to the version in Kad HaKemach: 
'whoever grasps onto implanting this 
trait'), inherits the Garden of Eden.] 

According to the Midrash, too, 
the word eshel means orchard [in 
the figurative sense], the word bi^N 
homiletically being rearranged to 
read Snip, ask. That is, Abraham es¬ 
tablished an inn, [i.e. an 'asking 
place] where he would tell 
wayfarers: 'ask for whatever you 
desire: fish, grapes, wines, meat, 
eggs,' etc., and he would readily 
fulfil their request. 

Radak, in / Sam. 31:13 explains 


eshel in a literal sense as a name of a 
type of tree, probably an oak tree. 
In our verse, he explains that 
Abraham's action of improving the 
site was a public demonstration of 
his now undisputed ownership of 
the well. And in the Rabbinic sense 
it tells how he inculcated in the resi¬ 
dents of Beer Sheba that they, too, 
should greet visitors with every 
amenity: food, drink, and escort. 

[The familiar rendering tamarisk 
is cited by Michlol Yofi.] 

Akeidas Yitzchak cites the inter¬ 
pretation of eshel which all agree 
means in the literal sense tree or 
orchard [Rashi's primary in¬ 
terpretation from Sotah 10a; see 
Maharsha there]. He explains 
however, that the mere planting of 
an orchard would certainly not have 
been recorded in the Torah were it 
not that Abraham's purpose was 
spiritual, i.e. to feed wayfarers and 
bring them close to him for spiritual 
nourishment as well, as the verse 
proceeds to inform us: And there he 
proclaimed the name of HaSHEM, 
God of the Universe. Therefore the 
word eshel is interpreted in its 
figurative sense as well. 

□biy b« 'n Ditfa ou/'Kipn — And 

t •* ? t t ■: ■ “ 

there he proclaimed [lit. 'called in'] 
the Name of HaSHEM, God of the 
Universe. 

Onkelos renders: And he prayed 
there [i.e. called upon in prayer.] 

As in Ps. 30:9 to You, HASHEM l 
call, i.e. pray (R' Bachya). 


1. The story is told of a man who offered generous hospitality to guests. His home was 
destroyed by fire and people wondered why so kind a person should have been punished so. 
Vilna Gao n explained that the host's hospitality was incomplete for he omitted the mib. 
escorting, aspect of eshel. He was left with only nbmK, food, and mntft, drink, the initials of 
which form the word Wk, fire\ 
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XXI proclaimed the Name of HASHEM, God of the 

34 Universe. 34 And Abraham sojourned in the land of 

the Philistines many years. 


According to the Talmud [Sotah 
10a] followed by Rashi to our verse, 
[the word is taken in the literal 
sense: call, proclaim]: Read not 
he called, but in the causitive 
toip’i, he caused others to call, for 
through that eshel the Name of the 
Holy One, Blessed be He came to be 
called 'Cod of the entire Universe' 
[or Rashi may be rendered: through 
that eshel the Name of the Holy 
One Blessed be He, God of the 
Universe came to be uttered] by 
every passerby. 'For after guests ate 
and drank at that eshel, they would 
get up to bless Abraham for his 
generosity. But he would say to 
them, 'Bless God of Whose posses¬ 
sions you have eaten! Do you then 
think that you have eaten of what is 
mine? — you have eaten from His 
Who spoke and the world came into 
being!' 

[£f. 12:8 where a similar passage is 
rendered: ' and he invoked HASHEM by 
Name’; see also on 13:4.] 

The rendering of Dbly bx as God 
of the Universe follows the implica¬ 
tion of the Talmud above and 
Onkelos. 

It also agrees with one of the in¬ 
terpretations of Ramban who 
elaborates that it signifies that 
Abraham proclaimed the secret of 
God's leadership of the entire un¬ 
iverse which is by His Name 
HASHEM as the Mighty One in 
strength [rn? port;}] Who is 
Supreme [mb’N] over all others. 

[The Name obly bx is unusual 
and does not appear again. A 
similar form, however, appears in 


Isaiah 40:28 where He is called TibN 

obiy.] 

In his primary interpretation, 
however, Ramban prefers to render 
this phrase as HASHEM, the God of 
Eternity [or Eternal God]-, portray¬ 
ing Him as the God Who directs 
time, for as Rambam explains in 
Moreh Nevuchim [2:13; see also 
3:29] this alludes to God as the First 
Cause, Who is Eternal and existed 
before the creation of time; the 
world He created, however, is not 
eternal but was created within the 
limitations of time [see comm, to 
Bereishis, 1:1.] (Cf. Sforno). 

34. rrntybs vhn 3 Dmnx -ia*i — 

l t t : * * t- 

And Abraham sojourned in the land 
of the Philistines. 

[Apparently in Beer Sheba which 
was considered part of the Philistine 
kingdom because as it was on their 
border (comm, to v. 32; comm. tov. 
25; and footnote to v. 14.] 

Now that Abraham had con¬ 
cluded his treaty with Abimelech, 
he remained there for he feared no 
man. We see, too, that the land of 
the Philistines is one of plenty as 
evidenced by the fact that the Shun- 
namite dwelt there for a period of 
seven years because of a famine in 
Eretz Yisrael [7/ Kings 8:1] (Radak). 

[However, even notwithstanding 
this alliance, the verse does not read 
□m3K and Abraham settled, 

ft:- v ' 

usually implying permanent 
residence. Rather the term used is 
"ij’l, sojourned, i.e., as a alien. 
For as Rashi points out in his 
comm, to 15:13, the years Abraham 
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sojourned in the land of the 
Philistines since the birth of Isaac 
were reckoned as part of the 400 
years his descendants were to be 
'strangers in a land not theirs' 

(ibid.).] 

[There are, incidentally, exceptional in¬ 
stances where even settled, is in¬ 

terpreted as connoting only a temporary 
stay. See, for example, Rashi to 22:19: 
nipa DrnaK.] 

□’BT D’tt’ — M any years [lit. 'many 
days']. 

l.e., longer than the preceding 
days in Hebron. For in Hebron he 
spent twenty-five years* and here 
he stayed twenty-six years. That 
this excess in Philistia is only one 
year is evident from the verse itself, 
for the rule is that K3 rcb 
una 1 ? Kb* Dinob nirgn, 'Scripture 
does not come to conceal but to ex¬ 
plain 7 , [i.e., the Torah does not in¬ 
tend a passage to be obscure, but to 
instruct 7 (see Rashi to 10:25)]. 
Thus, if the phrase □■»«’, many 
days, were meant to indicate a 
period of at least two years longer 
than the preceding period in 
Hebron, then the Torah would have 
explicitly given the length of its 
duration [for the term 7 many days' 


is too vague to convey this informa¬ 
tion). Therefore we must assume 
that only one year longer — the 
minimum meaningful period — is 
meant. After this period, Abraham 
returned to Hebron [with the 25 
year old Isaac], where he spent the 
next twelve years (Rashi) [since 
Isaac was 37 at the time of the 
Akeidah according to Seder Olam. 
During these twelve years he com¬ 
muted between his eshel in Beer 
Sheba and his wife in Hebron]. 

*The calculation of twenty-five years in 
Hebron is supplied by Ras/ii: Abraham was 
75 years old when he left Charan [12:4], and 
the first place we find him settling was the 
Plains of Mamre [13:18]. Previously on his 
way to Hebron, he was merely a transient 
wherever he went as clearly noted by the 
phrases nrrQK lay’}, and Abraham passed 
[12:6], pnyn, and he removed [ibid. 8], etc. 
Even in Egypt he spent but three months 
before he continued his journeys [13:J] and 
finally settled [au/n] in the plains of Mamre 
[ibid. 18] where he made his permanent 
home until Sodom was overthrown when he 
was ninety-nine. [The angels came to him on 
the third day after his circumcision.] There¬ 
after he left the area out of shame for Lot's 
doings [20:lJ and sojourned in the land of 
the Philistines. Thus [including part of 
Abraham's seventy-fifth year] 25 years 
elapsed from the year Abraham settled in 
Hebron until he came to the land of the 
Philistines. 


XXII 


1. The Tenth Trial: The Akeidah 

(See footnote to 12:1). 

'This section constitutes the very 
reason for Israel's existence in 
God's eyes. It has therefore become 
part of our daily prayers and accor¬ 
dingly warrants a more penetrating 


study than other sections' (Abar- 
banel). It is dealt with extensively in 
the Overview .] 

hSkh nnmn *iriK vm — And it 

v - T ' t : ■ - ■ 

happened after these things. 

[The phrase always denotes a close 
connection with the preceding. (See 
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XXII A nd it happened after these things that God tested 
1 Abraham and said to him, *Abraham/ and he 


comm, to 15:1). In the case of our 
chapter, however, the opening phrase 
cannot refer to the preceding incidents 
because, according to Rashi's chrono¬ 
logy (which follows Seder Olam) a 
period of twelve years elapsed between 
Abraham's treaty with Abimelech and 
the Akeidah. Rashi, therefore draws on 
two Aggados which relate events that 
occurred immediately prior to the 
Akeidah, and which are viewed by the 
Sages as precipitating the test that fol¬ 
lows (Mizrachi)]: 

Some of our Sages explain that 
this event occurred after the words 
of Satan [onnn, things, also means 
'words'] who accused Abraham [to 
God] saying: 'Of all Abraham's 
banquets he did not offer a single 
sacrifice to You! ... 

God answered, ' ... He prepared 
it all for his son's sake yet if I were 
to bid him: "Sacrifice your son to 
Me," he would not refuse.' [There¬ 
fore, immediately after these words 
God tested Abraham .] ... 

(Apparently Satan delayed the test until 
Isaac was mature, accomplished, and fully 
grown. Then, unless Abraham's dedication 
were absolutely total, he would have found it 
impossible to sacrifice Isaac.] 

Others say that it means: After 
the words of Ishmael who boasted 
to Isaac that he — Ishmael — had 
willingly allowed himself to be cir¬ 
cumcised at the age of thirteen 
[when he was old enough to hage 
resisted; see comm, to 16:17 and 


17:25; whereas Isaac was circum¬ 
cised as an infant (21:4) and could 
not protest. By this taunt, as the 
Midrash further notes, Ishmael was 
indicating that he was dearer to God 
than Isaac.] Isaac retorted: 'You in¬ 
timidate me by boasting about [your 
sacrifice of] one part of your body? 
If God were to tell me to sacrifice 
myself [i.e., offer my whole being 
for slaughter although I am now 
thirty-seven years old*] I would not 
refuse!' [Therefore, as our verse 
relates, immediately after these 
words, i.e. the sort of words which 
would precipitate such a test, God 
put Abraham to the test.] (Rashi — 
bracketed additions are from 
Sanhedrin 89b and Yalkut).w 

*[That Isaac's age was thirty-seven at 
the Akeidah is derived as follows: Sarah 
was ninety years old at his birth, and 
127 years at her death. Since Sarah died 
when she heard that her son had been 
taken to be slaughtered (see comm, to 
23:2), it follows that Isaac was thirty- 
seven years old at the time.] 

[The above is the accepted chronology, 
based on Seder Olam. There are, however, 
other opinions according to which Isaac was 
26 years old at the Akeidah. (See Tosafos 
Yevamos 6lb; glosses of Vilna Caon to 
Seder Olam; Tzemach David; Seder HaDo- 
ros). According to this view, Rebeccah was 
fourteen years old when Isaac married her at 
the age of forty (see comm, to 25:20) rather 
than the accepted Rabbinic view that she was 
three years old.] 


1. [According to Rashi's alternate Midrashic interpretation, how could Ishmael have been 
present to taunt Isaac immediately preceding the Akeidah? He had been sent away with his 
mother, many years previous! Where are we told that he returned to his father?) 

— Pirlcei d'Rabbi Eliezer chapter 29 and Sefer HaYashar relate that Abraham missed 
Ishmael greatly and, after several years, went to visit him. 

He arrived at Ishmael's tent and found Ishmael's wife sitting with her children. Abraham 
asked about his son and she told him that he had gone with his mother to fetch fruit. Abraham 
asked for some water and bread, She refused and took no further notice of him, not even ask- 
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According to Rashbam, the phrase 
after these things, refers to the events of 
the preceding chapter: Abraham's un¬ 
authorized treaty with Abimelech 
angered God because the Land had been 
promised to Abraham's descendants 
[See on 21:23] whom God would later 
command, through Moses and Joshua, 
to show no mercy to the residents of the 
Land, contrary to Abraham's treaty. In 
fact, the descendants of Abimelech used 
the treaty to thwart Israel's conquest of 
the Land. [See II Sam. 5:8 and Rashi 
there. See also comm, to 21:17.] 
Therefore God aggrieved him [render¬ 
ing nt?3 as aggrieved] with so distressing 
a trial as if to say: 'You became haughty 
because I gave you a son, and you went 
so far as to make a treaty between your 
descendants and theirs. Now sacrifice 
that son and see what value your treaty 
will have!' 

Or HaChaim interprets after these 
things — i.e., after all that Abraham en¬ 
dured until he was finally blessed with a 
child in his old age. He had raised Isaac 
who, as God assured him would be con¬ 
sidered his only seed' — and now God 
tells him to sacrifice that son! Without 
hesitancy, Abraham complied. Ad¬ 
ditionally, in the literal sense, the verse 
implies: After the preceding events 
[which included Ishmael's expulsion]. 
Before that, God could not have referred 
to Isaac as your only son. 

Ha'amek Davar, interpreting D'nn'in 
with both its meanings — things and 
words — explains the phrase: After all 
the preceding events and dialogues 
between Cod and Abraham enumerated 
above, in the course of which God had 
raised him to great heights. Now, He 
subjected him to the Akeidah by which 
Abraham and his descendants attained 


the pinnacle of greatness. The Midrash 
renders ntp: in the sense of elevated, like 
a DJ, banner, which flies high above a 
ship [See also Numb. 21:8.] Hence the 
phrase is rendered: And God exalted 
Abraham [through the Akeidah] . . . 
trial upon trial, greatness after great¬ 
ness, in order to try the righteous and 
exalt them in the world like a ship's en¬ 
sign [D3] flying aloft (based on the 
Midrasic exposition of Ps. 40:6). No¬ 
thing higher could be achieved and after 
these events God never addressed him 
again for there was no higher purpose 
for which he could possibly be elevated. 

— That God [lit. and The 

■ v; T : *■ 

God], the same God Who had 
revealed Himself to Abraham and 
had given him Isaac as the culmina¬ 
tion of his life's aim (Hirsch). 

God, the just; through His Name 
Elohim — the Attribute of His 
divine Justice (Or HaChaim). 

nmnK nK non — Tested Abraham 

▼ x : - v r ’ 

This was the tenth trial [see on 
12:1] but it is the only one of the ten 
that is specifically described in the 
Torah as a test. That is because God 
actually required Abraham to carry 
the other nine to completion, while 
this was not meant to be more than 
a test; God never intended 

that Isaac actually be slaughtered 
(Abarbanel). 

The Concept of Trial 

[The concept of Trial, has broad 
hashkafah implications and the reader is 
directed to the Overview for a fuller dis¬ 
cussion. In the following, only several 
major points will be mentioned]: 


ing who he was. She then went into her tent and Abraham heard her beating her children and 
cursing her husband. 

'When your husband returns home,' Abraham told her, 'tell him: "An old man from Ca¬ 
naan came to see you. He said to tell you to change the threshold of your house for it is not 
good". 

When Ishmaei returned home and heard what happened, he understood his father's allu¬ 
sion and divorced his wife. 

Three years later, Abraham repeated the journey and again did not find Ishmaei at home. 
His new wife, however, asked Abraham to dismount and refresh himself in the tent. Abraham 
declined, asking only for water. She brought him water and bread and urged him to partake of 
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There are philosophical difficulties in 
the concept of God's submitting per¬ 
sons to trial. God certainly does not re¬ 
quire this in order to convince Himself 
of a man's sincerity, for He foresees 
everything. Nothing is unknown to 
Him, yet this foreknowledge does not 
compel man to act in any manner; man 
acts of his own free will (Ran). 

The greatest commentators since 
medieval times have grappled with the 
question of how the principle of free 
choice can be reconciled with God's 
prior knowledge of all events. If God 
knows beforehand what a person will 
do, how can he be free to choose an op¬ 
posite course? 

M albim points out that the difficulty 
is more apparent than real. Just as we do 
not and cannot have any conception of 
God's essence, so too, we can have no 
conception of His intelligence. There¬ 
fore, what is an obvious contradiction in 
terms of human intelligence would not 
be so if we could understand His intel¬ 
ligence. 

He adds that according to the Kab- 
balists, while God knows all. He judges, 
rewards, and punishes human beings 
only in terms of human existence. Thus, 
while in a higher realm of knowledge 
He is aware of what people will do, this 
does not affect His dealings with men. 
O.Tfly in terms of their exercise of free 
will and the quality of their deeds are 
they rewarded or punished. 

Rambam [Moreh Nevuchim 3:24] 
discusses the concept of Trial and ex¬ 
plains that the act was intended to de¬ 
monstrate to the world how properly to 
obey God's Will. Hence the sole object 
of the trials mentioned in the Torah is to 
teach man what is expected of him, 
hence the performance of the trial is not 
the desired end, but an example for our 
instruction. Hence the word: njnb 'to 
know whether you love / in Deut. 13:4 


does not imply that God was forced to 
submit Israel to a trial in order to know 
whether the nation truly loved Him. 
Rather the word has the same connota¬ 
tion as in Exod. 31:13: to know (njnb) 
that I am HASHEM Who sanctifies you, 
i.e., that what God already knows 
should become so obvious that even all 
the nations shall know ... [cf. Rashi to 
Exod. 20:17]. 

Rambam continues that the Akeidah 
narrative includes two great principles 
of our faith. First, it portrays the extent 
of fear of God: ... At the age of one 
hundred, Abraham finally is rewarded 
with a child who, he is promised, will 
become father of a great nation. How 
intensely he must have had his hopes on 
Isaac! Yet as soon as he is commanded 
to slaughter him, he sets aside all con¬ 
siderations and undertakes to comply 
with God's command not out of fear 
that God would punish him but because 
it is man's duty to love and fear God ... 
That is why the angel told him [u. 12]: 
For now I know, i.e., your action proves 
that you truly deserve to be called a 
God-fearing man, and all people shall 
learn from you the extent of the fear of 
God. This was accomplished because 
Abraham was commanded to perform 
an act that surpasses any other sacrifice 
of property or life and belongs to the 
class of actions which are believed to be 
contrary to human feelings. 

The second purpose was to demon¬ 
strate by Abraham's example how a 
prophet must unquestioningly confirm 
the principles of the truth of prophecy 
— regardless of how difficult the com¬ 
mandment is to perform. His com¬ 
pliance with the command to slaughter 
his beloved Isaac would have been im¬ 
possible were he not to believe in the 
truths of the vision he perceived. 

Abarbanel adds that a third purpose 
was to display unequivocally that there 


it, showering him with hospitality. He blessed his son for having chosen so considerate a mate. 
Again Abraham left a cryptic message for Ishmael, but this time it was warm and laudatory. 
When Ishmael returned home, his heart rejoiced that his father still had compassion for him, 
and that his new wife had found favor in Abraham's eyes. 

It is further related that from that time on, knowing that his father would favorably receive 
him, Ishmael repeatedly visited Abraham; apparently he was there when God commanded 
Abraham regarding the Akeidah. 
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is a firm belief in tt/wn nnN^n, the eter¬ 
nity of the soul, and its spiritual reward. 
Without such a belief, Abraham could 
not have undertaken to slaughter his 
heir leaving himself bereft on This 
World. Believing in the Hereafter, 
however, he would recognize that 
whatever the implications of his deed in 
this existence, they would be only tran¬ 
sitory. 

[Note that according to the literal 
flow of the narrative of Scripture, 
Abraham had never seen Ishmael again 
after having expelled him many years 
previous. This made the test of sacrific¬ 
ing Isaac all the more challenging for, as 
a practical matter, Isaac was the only 
'son' he had left. This, of course, does 
not take account of Pirkei d'Rabbi 
Eliezer cited in the footnote below nor 
does it take into account the Midrash 
cited by Rashi in v. 2 according to 
which Ishmael was very much in 
Abraham's mind, for in the dialogue 
following God's command to take his 
’only' son, Abraham expressed doubt as 
to which of his sons God was referring 
to] 

Akeidas Yitzchak elaborates on Ram- 
ham's primary interpretation that God 
wished to demonstrate Abraham's 
righteousness to the world [although, as 
Ibn Ezra notes, not even Abraham's ser¬ 
vants were to be present at the actual 
slaughter!], by explaining that since the 
events were recorded in the Torah it is 
as if every Jew, past, present, and 
future, witnessed the trial. Anyone who 
has ever read Scripture's account of the 
Akeidah could not fail to recognize the 
awesome nature of the trial and the ex¬ 
traordinary extent of Abraham's faith. 
His belief in God has become indelibly 
inscribed in all who learned of his deed. 

Ramban explains the concept of trial 
as follows: 

Since man has full charge over his 
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own actions, the concept of TPDa, trial, 
refers to the perspective of the person 
who is being tested. To God who knows 
all, the outcome is not in doubt. 
Nevertheless, He imposes the trial in 
order to translate into actuality the la¬ 
tent potential of the person being tested 
[byisn b* nano] so that he can be 
rewarded for the actual deed, not only 
for the good intention ... Know further 
that God tries only the righteous who 
He knows will comply with his will. 
Desiring to demonstrate his righteous¬ 
ness, God confronts him with a trial. He 
does not, however, try the wicked who 
would not do his will. Thus, all trials 
described in the Torah are for the 
benefit of the one being tested. 

Cf. the Midrash: 

HASH EM examines [or tests ] the 
righteous ones [Ps. 11:5] ... A potter 
does not examine defective vessels [i.e. 
demonstrate their strength to a potential 
buyer] because he cannot give them a 
single blow without breaking them. 
What then does he examine? Only the 
sound vessels, for even many blows will 
not break them ... Rav Elazar said: 
When a man has two cows, one strong 
and the other feeble, upon which does 
he put the yoke? — Surely upon the 
strong one! Similarly God tests none 
but the righteous. [See also comm, to 
ArtScioll edition of Ps. 11:5, and Over¬ 
view there. ] m 

nni3K r^K npfO] —And [He] said 
to him, 'Abraham!' 

Malbim notes that in other 
verses, a name is repeated, as for ex¬ 
ample in the subsequent call [u. 11]: 
Abraham, Abraham; Jacob, Jacob 
[46:2] The Midrash explains that 
repetition of a name indicates affec¬ 
tion and haste, i.e., that God's ad¬ 
dressing someone by name is a sign 


1. [The question of why this is referred to as Abraham's trial, when in reality it was Isaac who 
submitted to this martyrdom, and also the question of why the^ofceidflh ('binding') was chosen 
as the most significant aspect of this trial, are treated in the Overview.) 
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XXII replied, 'Here I am.' 

2 2 And He said, 'Please take your son, your only 


love; His repeating the name indi¬ 
cates urgency. Here, the name was not 
repeated because God did not wish 
to throw Abraham into a frenzy, for 
fear, as the Midrash explains 
elsewhere [see Rashi to next verse 
and comm, to v. 4], that skeptics 
might assert that Abraham was so 
overcome by God's repetitive call of 
urgency that his decision to 
slaughter Isaac was not a lucid one. 

’33n — Here l am. 

i «« b 

Such is the answer of the pious, 
the expression denoting both 
humility and readiness (Rashi). 

2. xrnj? — Please take. 

jo being primarily an expression 
of entreaty (Rashi). 

[Although in other cases Rashi interprets 
to as now (cf. 12:11; 19:2) here he interprets 
it in its primary meaning denoting 'please' 
because he wishes to avoid the implication 
that God caused him to panic. Rather, 
everything about God's command was ex¬ 
pressed mildly and with the utmost delicacy. 
At the same time, the very fact that it was 
given to Abraham in the form of a Divine 
supplication denotes the importance that 
God attached to this, the most decisive of the 
Ten Trials.] 

Rashi continues: God said, 'I 
beseech you: Stand firm for Me in 
this [your most difficult] trial, so 
that people will not say that your 
vindication in the earlier trials was 
without substance. 

The Talmud [Sanhedrin 89b] com¬ 
pares this to a king who was confronted 
with many wars which he won by the 
aid of a great warrior. Subsequently he 
was faced with the severest of battles. 
The king said to that warrior: 'Please as¬ 
sist me in this decisive battle, so that 
people will not say that your previous 
victories were in vain'. 


Additionally, the mildness of the 
request was itself part of the test. 
Sensing that this was not a harshly 
worded absolute command, Abra¬ 
ham might have been encouraged to 
beseech God to rescind it, especially 
since God had repeatedly promised 
him that his seed would descend 
from Isaac who was to be the link 
with the future destiny upon which 
God's promises to Abraham were 
based. Thus, Abraham's undertak¬ 
ing to sacrifice that son is perhaps 
among the profoundest personal ex¬ 
periences recorded. In addition to 
offering his son, it involved giving 
up the objectives toward which his 
life had been focused, for they had 
revolved around Isaac and the mis¬ 
sion to preach that God loves 
goodness and abhors human sacri¬ 
fice. Yet, true to his faithfulness, 
Abraham unquestioningly comp¬ 
lied although the command was 
worded in a mild, supplicating man- 
er (Rav Saadiah Gaon; Akeidas Yifz- 

chak). 

Abarhanel likewise notes that np 
jo may be interpreted either as a 
plea: please take, as above, or as 
take now, the connotation being: 
Now is the appropriate time to per¬ 
form the mission of taking your son 
and offering him as a sacrifice. 

Or HaChaim similarly explains: 
take now, i.e., immediately, part of 
the test being that he not request 
additional time, unlike the daughter 
of nriD?, Jephtah who when her 
father wished to sacrifice her as an 
offering requested a two-month de¬ 
lay [Judges 11:37]. 

The Zohar adds that 'take' does 
not mean 'take forcibly' since 
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Abraham was too old to do so [and 
Isaac was thirty-seven at the time!] 
Rather, it has the same sense as take 
Aaron and Elazar his son [Num. 
20:25], which means: Persuade 
them by your words and lead them 
to do the will of God. 111 

[Cf. similar explanation of take in 
2:15; 12:5; 17:23.] 

:p3 nt< N3 np — Please take your 
son. 

— 'But I have two sons/ 
Abraham said. [Which should I 
take?] 

:|Trr rtN, 'Y our only one / God 
answered. 

'But each of them is the only one 
of his mother,' said Abraham. 

-itpK, 'Whom you love,' 
God answered. 

'But I love them both/ Abraham 
said. 

pnY’ 1 ntj, 'I am referring to Isaac,' 
God replied ... (Sanhedrin B9b; 
Rashi). 

Why did God not simply reveal 
this to him originally, [i.e., why not 
simply say Take Isaac'?] rather 
than engage in this dialogue? 

First, to avoid shocking Abraham 
with the sudden command that he 


sacrifice his beloved Isaac lest he be 
accused of complying only in a state 
of disoriented confusion. Also the 
slow unfolding of the offering's 
identity was intended to make the 
command* more precious to him by 
arousing his curiosity and to reward 
him for complying with each and 
every word of the command. 
(Rashi ; see also similar explanations 
in 12:2 s.v. yTKil bj$, and further at 
end of this verse). 

*[The wording in the Midrash is 
T»y»ya toan 1 ? H3, to make him (Isaac) 
more precious in his (Abraham's) eyes 
(apparently by stressing that he was the 
'only' and 'beloved' son)] W 
Ramban adds that God referred to 
Isaac as the 'only' son because he was 
the son of Sarah, and because Abra¬ 
ham's name would be carried forth only 
through him. 

— And get yourself [lit. go to 
you, or go for yourself.] 

[Cf. Rashi' s comm, on 12:1 to the 
same expression. Possibly here, too, 
the expression ^ indicates that 
God's intent is go for your benefit 
and for your good, since, as 
Ramban explains above, all trials 
are for the benefit of the one being 
tested.] 


1. The Sages likewise commented that Abraham spent that entire night persuading Sarah. 

He could not bring himself to let her know of the plan, for he was afraid she would thwart 
it. On the other hand, he was afraid she would die of grief if he were to take Isaac without tell¬ 
ing her. He therefore asked her to prepare a banquet during which he engaged her in conver¬ 
sation and told her that he recognized God when he was but three years old, yet Isaac was 
already an adult and not yet fully trained in God's commandments. 

'There is a place not far from here,' Abraham told Sarah, 'where youths are educated. I will 
take him there and have him educated' [see v. 19]. Sarah cautiously consented and prepared 
provisions for the way, giving Abraham extensive instructions regarding the care of their son. 
She then gave Isaac one of the beautiful garments Abimelech had given her. 

Sarah kissed her son and bade him farewell, praying that she live to see him again. The en¬ 
tire household wept at the touching scene, which lasted until sleep overtook them. 

This is one of the reasons that Abraham awoke early in the morning, — planning to leave 
before Sarah awoke, lest she change her mind and not consent to let them go. (Tanchuma 
Yashan; Midrash HaGadol; Sefer HaYashar; Yalkut Shimoni ; cf. Or HaChaim). 
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XXII one, whom you love — Isaac — and get yourself to the 
2 Land of Moriah ; bring him up there as an offering 


It is noteworthy that the rare ex¬ 
pression get yourself is used 

here and in 12:1. These two separa¬ 
tions have much in common: They 
indicate his two most important 
departures — there from his pa¬ 
rents, denoting his break from his 
past; and here from his future, his 
son (Abarbanel). 

nnton yitrbs — To the land of 
[the] Moriah, i.e., Jerusalem; cf. II 
Chron. 3:1: To build the House of 
HASHEM at Jerusalem, on Mount 
Moriah. 

The Sages explained that it was 
so named because nioln, teaching, 
went forth from it to the world. 
Onkelos renders it wn^s Ky“wb , t0 
the land of Divine Service. Appa¬ 
rently he takes the word Moriah as 
derived from “Tin, myrrh, nard, 
which along with other spices was 
offered in the Temple as incense 
(Rashi). 

Ramban notes that .the above in¬ 
terpretation [that the word Moriah 
alludes to the Temple Mount in 
Jerusalem although there was no 
Temple in Abraham's time] would 
suggest that the name Moriah, 
already in use in those days, was 
prophetically given. Or that God 
implied: Get yourself to the Land 
which will be called Moriah in the 
future. Furthermore, Ramban states 
that Onkelos' rendering, land of 
worship, is not derived from the 
myrrh of the incense as Rashi con¬ 
jectures. Rather the intent of 
Onkelos is: to the land in- which 


they will worship God, deriving the 
word. Moriah, as f he Sages did, 
from the word lOln, fear, for in that 
land the people feared God and 
served Him. 

(It should be remembered that Moriah was 
in the area of Jerusalem (Shalem) where Mal- 
chizedek (Shem son of Noah) maintained a 
Torah Academy.) 

Ramban continues that in the lit¬ 
eral sense the verse means: Get 
yourself to the land where myrrh 
grows abundantly. See Song of 
Songs 4:6 [ArtScrolI Shir HaShirim 
p. 133.] From the verse in Chroni¬ 
cles cited above it would seem that 
originally the Temple Mount alone 
was called Moriah, and the adjacent 
territory received its name from the 
mountain. Hence in the literal sense 
our verse would mean: Get yourself 
to the land of, i.e., the land which 
contains, [mount of] the Moriah. 

According to Rashbam, the name 
rmin, Moriah, refers to the Land of 
the Amorite, with the elision 

of the alef, this not being unusual. 

[The Amorites were the foremost 
Canaanite tribe living in the area later 
populated by the tribe of Judah, of 
which Jerusalem was part. Hence, 
Rashbam does not disagree with the 
above interpretation that the destination 
was Jerusalem; he disagrees only 
regarding the word's etymology.] 

nbyb du/ inborn — [And] bring him 
up there as an offering. 

Rashi notes that God did not say 
inpnii/i, slaughter him, because it 
was never His intention that Isaac 
should, in fact, be slaughtered, but 


1. Chidushei HaRim comments that God's words to Abraham intensified the trial in a dif¬ 
ferent way. Had Abraham been told simply to sacrifice Isaac, he could have rationalized that 
Isaac was not as righteous as he seemed, he was even unworthy of life. Therefore, God said 
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only that he be brought up to the 
mountain and be prepared as a 
burnt-offering. Therefore, once 
Abraham had [complied with the 
literal terms of the trial and] 
brought him up, God told him to 
bring him back down [u. 12. By 
means of this comment Rashi 
resolves the difficulty of how God 
could later contradict His earlier 
order to slaughter Isaac; Abraham 
was commanded to bring him up as 
an offering, but not to carry out the 
process of slaughter. See Over¬ 
view.) 

[We find in Rashi a very basic doctrine 
regarding the philosophy of God's 
relationship to man. 

Rashi does not suggest that inbjrn, bring 
him up, is a term that by definition, has no 
meaning other than 'bring him up to the 
mountain but do not actually sacrifice him'. 
On the contrary, as evidenced by the many 
times the verb bring up is used in connection 
with sacrificial offerings (for example Lev. 
14:20; 17:8; Josh 22:23; Judg. 6:26; 11:31; l 
5am. 13:9; Jer. 14:12; Ezek. 43:24) that term 
clearly implies carrying out the sacrifice com¬ 
pletely in every aspect. Furthermore, it was 
clearly so understood by Abraham. And it 
was God's intention that he understand it as 
implying actual slaughter; otherwise there 
would have been no lest! 

Rather, what Rcjshf suggests is that instead 
of the explicit }nun\{/l, slaughter him, God 
deliberately chose the expression rnbyn, 
bring him up which generally indicates com¬ 
plete sacrifice, but which also allows for the 
alternate interpretation. For had the expres¬ 
sion not allowed for both connotations, God 
would never have uttered it, later to annul 


His clear command because as the Torah 
states (Num. 23:19) 30’) bj* tb’N tib. God is 
not a man that He should lie. Therefore, He 
did not command Abraham, specifically 
'slaughter him', because it was never His in¬ 
tention that Isaac should die. As Rashi ex¬ 
plains in v. 12: God said, 7 will not alter that 
which went out from my lips (Ps. 89:35); I 
did not tell you to s lay him, but to bring him 
up (to the mountain). You complied by 
bringing him up; now bring him back down 
again.'] 

nnnn nnK by — Upon one of the 
mountains. 

God first keeps the righteous in 
suspense in order to increase their 
reward. [Therefore, He did not tell 
Abraham in advance exactly what 
his destination would be.] (Rashi). 
For [as pointed out in the comm, to 
12:1, s.v. siflns that / will 

show you ] embarking on a journey 
without knowing the final destina¬ 
tion makes the trial even more dif¬ 
ficult and calls for unqualified 
devotion, therefore carrying with it 
much greater reward (Tanchuma). 

Following Ramban's interpret¬ 
ation of the literal sense of the 
verse, the name Moriah referred to 
both the country and the mountain 
of that name. Abraham was familiar 
with the land of Moriah, but not 
with the mountain. Therefore God 
told him to go to that country where 
he would be directed to the par¬ 
ticular mountain. God chose that 
mountain because it was to be the 


nanK ~uvt<. whom you love. With these words, Abraham's love for Isaac increased to an un¬ 
precedented extent. Thus the trial was made infinitely more difficult. 

In a similar view, Malbim comments that by increasing Abraham's regard for Isaac, (see 
Midrash cited in comm.) Abraham came to feel as never before how precious Isaac was to him. 
Then he was tested lo see whether he could subvert his love for Isaac to his love for God. Thus 
his willingness to comply with God's will was even more extraordinary. It was like a loyal sub¬ 
ject who offers his king ihe most precious possession he has. 
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XXII upon one of the mountains which l shall indicate to 
3 you / 

3 So Abraham awoke early in the morning and he 
saddled his donkey; he took his two young men with 


site of His future abode; He there¬ 
fore wanted the merit of the Akei- 
dah to be perpetuated in the sacri¬ 
fices which would be offered there. 

Malbim suggests that the phrase 

that / shall indicate 
[lit. 'tell'] to you, does not describe 
the mountain which God would 
later point out to him, but that it 
modifies tnbyrn, and bring him up. 
The verse would accordingly mean: 
Take your son ... and get yourelf to 
the land of Moriah, and bring up 
there ... him which I shall tell you, 
i.e., the ram. Therefore God told 
him, in a separate communication: 
Do not stretch out your hand 
against the lad! There is the ram, 
take that, for it was never My inten¬ 
tion that Isaac be the sacrifice. 

3. ip33 Dn;t3K — So [lit. 

and] 1 Abraham awoke early in the 
morning. 

In eagerness to fulfill the com¬ 
mand (Rashi).w 

Cf. the Talmudic dictum, D’THI 

* • • 

rnypb D’Q'Hpip, the zealous hasten 
to perform their religious duty 
(Pesachim 4a). 

From the fact that Abraham 
waited until morning instead of be¬ 
ginning his preparations immedi¬ 
ately, the Talmud derives that there 
is no religious merit in hastening to 
begin preparations before dawn. 


The objection may be raised, 
however, that Abraham may have 
refrained from going out at night 
only because a scholar should not 
go out alone at night, which is the 
reason Abraham went to view the 
fate of Sodom only with daybreak 
(see comm, to 19:27). Tosafos 
replies that the above objection 
would not apply in our case for two 
reasons: 1 — He was accompanied 
by Isaac and the two attendants; 
and 2 — Night-time presents no 
danger to one who is carrying out 
a specific command of God, for 
tw* or»K rmn no harm 

i r ▼ t t : ■ : 

befalls those who are engaged in the 
performance of a mitzvah. 

Radak comments he did not 
relate the matter to Sarah lest she 
harm herself in her grief upon 
learning the intended fate of her 
beloved son. [See footnote to 
previous verse]. 

1-itorrnK — And he saddled 

his donkey. 

He did it personally instead of 
ordering one of his servants to do 
so, because, [as the Talmud 
Sanhedrin 105b explains]: nnnKH 
mittln Dk nbpbpp/love [in this case 
love of God] disregards the rule of 
normal conduct' [The saddling of a 
donkey is beneath the dignity of a 
great man such as Abraham, but in 


1. The implication of DDttf!!. awoke, is clear that Abraham actually slept that night. One can 
only marvel at his complete trust in God which allowed him to remain calm and serene despite 
the knowledge that he would set out the next morning to slaughter his beloved son (Harav 
Michael Munk). 
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his eagerness to perform God's will, 
Abraham ignored his own honor 
and did it] (Rashi).w 

The Talmud ibid, adds conversely that 
hate, likewise disregards the rule of digni¬ 
fied conduct' as is deduced from Balaam 
who, in his hatred for Israel, also ignored his 
own dignity and rose up early and saddled 
his she-ass [Num. 22:21]. 

In* inyj nj?’i — [And] he 

took his two young men with him. 

Without first summoning them 
and explaining the journey, so as to 
avoid unnecessary questions (Abar- 
banel). 

They were Ishmael [who had 
returned to visit Abraham; see foot¬ 
note to v. 1] and [Abraham's ser¬ 
vant] Eliezer (Midrash). 

[The reason he took them both 
along was because a man of impor¬ 
tance should not travel without two 
attendants, so that he will not re¬ 
main unattended should one ser¬ 
vant take leave to ease himself 
(Midrash; Pirkei d'Rabbi Eliezer; 
Rashi). 

[The term ")yi, youth, young 
man, is here applied to Ishmael and 


Eliezer although they were not 
young. Ishmael, being fourteen 
years older than Isaac, was fifty-one 
at the time, and Eliezer was 
probably close to Abraham's age if 
not even older. Ibn Ezra to Exod. 
33:11 explains that the term “lya, 
youth, young man, can be applied 
to anyone who renders such service 
as is usually provided by a young 
attendant. Rambam ibid. likewise 
observes that in Hebrew the word 
is a general term for 'attendant' 
(regardless of age), just as man, 
is used for a person of high office.] 
Ha'amek Davar notes that our 
verse uses the word in saying 
that the young men went with him. 
In the incident of Balaam [Nwm. 
22:22 lay iny; however, the 

word used for with him is lay; and 
similarly in the case of Saul [/ Sam. 
28:8: my Wl]. There is a 

basic difference between the two 
words: my has the connotation of 
equality, suggesting that those who 
went with Balaam and Saul were 
regarded as of equal status. Abra¬ 
ham, however, did not become ex¬ 
cessively convivial by lowering 


1. And he (Pharaoh] hitched his chariot (to pursue the Israelites) (Exod. 14;6). With his own 
hand, he hitched it. It is the manner of kings to stand aside while others prepare the chariot 
and hitch it, but the wicked Pharaoh did it all himself ... 

Four people hitched their mounts joyfully: 

Abraham did so (our verse). Didn't he have many servants? — Yes, but he did it in honor of 
God. 

Joseph hitched his wagon [to go and greet Jacob) (46:29). Didn't he have many serants? — 
Yes, but he did it in honor of his father. 

Balaam saddled his she-ass joyfully to curse Israel (Num. 22:21). 

Pharaoh hitched joyfully (Exod. 14:6). 

Abraham's saddling in God's service withstood Balaam's saddling to curse Israel, and 
Joseph's hitching in honor of his father withstood the hitching of wicked Pharaoh in pursuit 
of Israel (Mechilta Beshalach). 
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XXII 

3 


him and Isaac, his son. He split the wood for the 
offering, and rose up and went to the place which 
God had indicated to him. 


himself to the status of his servants. 

Kol Eliyahu to Balak comments 
that iny indicates that both parties 
were of the same mind while 1ni< 
means that their intentions were 
dissimilar. [Cf. irayinK in 19:32.] 

133 pny nto — And Isaac his son. 

It: - : 

— Making it appear as if he were 
taking him along only as an 
afterthought, so as not to arouse 
questions (Alshich). 

nby ’yy ypD’i — And he split the 
wood for the offering. 

In his zeal to fulfill the com¬ 
mandment, he feared that he might 
not find wood there, so he brought 
his own. It may be that he wanted to 
be certain that the wood he used for 
the offering would be free of 
worms, as is the law of sacrifices 
[Middos 2:5] so he selected perfect 
wood from his own area rather than 
rely on the unforeseen (Rambam). 

This follows Midrash Ha- 
Gadol: Wood for the offering, i.e., 
wood worthy of being used for an 
offering. 

Note, also that he first waited un¬ 
til he was away from his home 
before he split the wood, so as not 
to arouse Sarah's suspicions (Akei- 
das Yitzchak). 

The attendants probably as¬ 
sumed that the wood would be used 
as cooking-fuel during the journey 
(Radak). 

As a reward for splitting 
[y?3’i] the wood himself, Abraham 
merited that God Himself should 
split the Sea for his descendants, as 
it is written ( Exod. 14:21] typS’l 
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□’an, and the waters were split 
(Mid rash). 

[Now that the preparations for the 
mission are complete, the actual 
journey can begin]: 

D{7’1 — And he rose up and [he] 
went. 

He was not faint-hearted nor did 
he feel weak as a result of the 
emotional ordeal he was about to 
undertake. Instead, he stood up and 
firmly set out on foot for a journey 
of several days. Only the heavy 
wood did he load onto the donkey 
(R. Meyuchas). 

The Midrash derives that Abra¬ 
ham was rewarded separately for 
both acts: for rising up and for go- 
ing. [Otherwise it would be redun¬ 
dant to specify that he rose up — 
how else could he go 7 (Matnas 
Kehunah). 

[Although it is apparent that they 
all went, the singular form is used 
because Abraham was the principal 
— the others were under his 
jurisdiction. See comm, to v. 19.] 

trrfbKn ib _ “tnN'*uyN nipnrrbK — 

v: t “ t V It- 

To the place which God had in¬ 
dicated [lit. 'told'] to him, i.e., the 
land of Moriah, for he did not yet 
know which mountain (Radak). 

According to Ha'amek Davar, 
had it meant to the land, the verse 
would have read ywn bi<, to the 
land. Since it reads to the place; it 
means to the mountain, the par¬ 
ticular site He had chosen. Though 
Abraham still did not know his ex¬ 
act destination. Divine Providence 
guided his steps in that direction. 
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4. ’UPbiyn Dl’3 — On the third day. 

Of the journey (Ibn Ezra). [l] 

Why did God choose a place so 
distant that three days were con¬ 
sumed by travel? — So that people 
should not say that Abraham had 
acted impetuously, but would not 
have complied with God's request 
had he had time to reflect upon the 
matter (Tanchuma; Rashi). 

■pry nx orn3K n^] — [And] 
Abraham looked up [lit. ‘lifted up 
his eyes']. 

py xtpj always denotes an inten¬ 
tional looking up and around. 
Abraham had been looking con¬ 
stantly, but failed to see an indica¬ 
tion that he had come to the place 
intended by God, until, on the third 
day of looking, he finally saw it 
(Hirsch). 

prnn nlprarrnK x-p] — And [he] 
perceived [lit. 'saw 'j the place from 
afar. 

— He saw a cloud hovering over 
the mountain (Rashi). [See Midrash 
further]. 

According to the literal meaning: 
He saw the land of Moriah, which 
was well known to him, from afar 
(Ramban) [cf. comm, end of v. 2]. 

Sforno explains: He sighted the 
place for the sacrifice on Mount 


Moriah; Divine Providence directed 
his gaze to that spot and he 
perceived that that would be the 
chosen place. 

The Mid rash ascribes to Dlpn, 
place, its other meaning. The word 
DlpJO is also used as a Name of God 
for it is symbolic of His Omni¬ 
presence. Thus: 

Abraham saw a cloud he recog¬ 
nized as the manifestation of God's 
Presence (Pirkei d'Rabbi Eliezer) 
enveloping one of the mountains, 
he turned to his son and said: 'Isaac, 
my son, do you see the same thing I 
see?' 'Yes', he replied. Upon hearing 
this from Isaac, Abraham under¬ 
stood that he had been granted such 
spiritual might because he was to be 
the offering. Abraham then turned 
to the two attendants and asked 'Do 
you see the same thing I see?' They 
answered in the negative. 

5. -ilnnrrDy ns — Stay 

here by yourselves [lit. 'unto you *] 
with the donkey. 

Continuing the above Midrash: 
when the attendants told Abraham 
that they saw nothing unusual, he 
put them in the same category as the 
donkey and said: 'The donkey sees 
nothing and you see nothing, 
therefore stay here by yourselves 
with the donkey ' [See Overview.] 


1. There is ?. difference of opinion on which day the Akeidah occurred. 

According to Pesikta Rabbasi 40:6, it was the first of Tishrei — Rosh Hashanah [see foot¬ 
note to v. 13 and to v. 16.) This is the opinion cited by Abudraham [Jerusalem ed. 1963, page 
269) in the name of 'a Midrash.' 

According to Recanati [familiarly spelled ’Rakanti'] the Akeidah occurred on Yom Kippur; 
and by virtue of it, Abraham's descendants were granted atonement on that day. According to 
Midrash Shmos Rabbah 15:11, the Akeidah occurred in Nissan, on Passover — [on Isaac's 
birthday, since the righteous are destined to die on the date of their birth (Maharzu).] 
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XXII 4 On the third day, Abraham looked up and 
4-5 perceived the place from afar. 5 And Abraham said to 

his young men, 'Stay here by yourselves with the 
donkey, while / and the lad will go yonder; we will 


The Midrash homiletically reads 
the phrase “ilnnn oy, 'O nation of 
the donkey', i.e., “linn 1 ? nninn ay, 
the nation similar to the donkey [in 
its lack of spiritual perception], 

[The fact that the 'donkey-like' 
people were Eliezer and Ishmael in¬ 
dicates how exalted Abraham and 
Isaac were. Compared to them, even 
Eliezer and Ishmael were totally 
lacking in vision.] 

He also intimated thereby that 
the donkey should not enter that 
holy place (Radak). 

As Sechel Tov comments: So 
scrupulous was he that he began to 
exercise such respectful behavior 
when he was fully twelve mils away 
[the distance of plrnn, 'from afar' 
as noted by the commentators to 
that word in Exod. 20:18] from the 
holy site. It was then that he bade 
them remain behind, for one may 
not enter the precinct of a sacred 
spot with an unclean beast. 

Sforno suggests that Abraham 
told them to remain behind so that 
they would not attempt to prevent 
him from bringing the sacrifice. 

Stay here by yourselves. Abra¬ 
ham was telling them that the spec¬ 
tacle about to unfold was beyond 
their capacity to comprehend. They 
could never have understood Ab¬ 
raham's motivation to slaughter his 
son; they might even have tried to 
prevent it. For the Akeidah marked 
the difference between DmsK mi, 

r t r ■ * v 

the seed of Abraham, and m ’a?, the 
children of Noah [i.e. universal 
man]. Abraham and his descen¬ 


dants ignore the objections of the 
senses, the protestations of the 
rational and obvious. To them the 
only reality is the will of God. Until 
Moriah, all could go together; but 
now Abraham and Isaac had to 
walk alone ( Hirsch). 

Malbim comments that Abraham 
had never hesitated to fulfill a com¬ 
mandment, even those which had 
not been ordained for him, because 
his inner spiritual self sensed what 
was required by the will of God. In 
the case of the Akeidah, however, 
even his spiritual being rebelled 
against the act of slaughter, for un¬ 
known to Abraham, it was truly not 
God's desire that he go through 
with the slaughter. Because he felt 
this lack of inner desire, he was 
ashamed to perform the deed in the 
presence of his servants. His trial 
consisted in whether he could bring 
himself to go through with it 
nevertheless. 

*iV?ni "OK] — While [lit. 'and'] I and 
the lad [i.e. Isaac]. 

He was thirty-seven years old 
and yet Abraham calls him “iya, lad! 
— It is, however, common for the 
Torah to use this expression for 
mature people: Joshua, Moses' ser¬ 
vant, is referred to as “iya, lad; 
young man [Exod. 33:11] although 
he was 42 years old (R' Bachya). 
[See comm, to rnya in v. 3. and to 

lb’’ in 21:14.] 

■ ■ 

nb'iy n^ba — [We] will go yonder 
[lit. 'until thus'], i.e. a short dis¬ 
tance: to the place in front of us. 
The Midrash notes the use of the 
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rare word rb, thus,and interprets it 
as an allusion to God's earlier pro¬ 
mise to Abraham [which began with 
the same word]: rb, thus shall he 
your descendants as the stars of the 
heavens (15:5) [i.e., I go to comply 
with God's will, confident that I will 
see how God's promise of many 
descendants will be fulfilled even 
though He bids me to slay the very 
son through whom He promised the 
realization of His promise.] 

dd^n naitfai mnntfji — [And] we 

T ▼ : v -i - : ■ : ^ J 

will worship [lit. ' prostrate our- 
selves 'j, and we will return to you . 

The attendants understood that 
in addition to worshipping, he 
would offer sacrifices, because they 
brought wood and fire. Cf. / Sam. 
1:3: Elkanah went up mnntpnb 
n^?bi,to worship and to sacrifice 
(Radak). 

With complete simplicity and 
with total lack of grandiloquence 
does Abraham announce the great 
deed he is about to do! 'We shall 
just go there, prostrate ourselves, 
and return to you' ( Hirsch). 

[Since he planned to sacrifice 
Isaac, he should have used the 
singular and said 'and / will return 
to you']: 

— He [unwittingly] prophesied 
that both of them would return 
(Rashi). 

This M idrashic interpretation is 
based upon Mo'ed Katan 18 a which 
derives from our verse the dictum 
npnnu/b nnna mia, 'a covenant has 


been made with the lips' [i.e. the spoken 
word, even if unintentional, often 
becomes fulfilled]. 

The commentators R' Yosef Albo; 
[Maharsha;Yefeh Toar] explain that 
Abraham's statement was divinely in¬ 
spired and hence a form of prophecy, as 
Rashi notes. God often causes the spirit 
of prophecy to enter the righteous as He 
did here in allowing Abraham to unwit¬ 
tingly prophesy that Isaac would return 
unscathed. 

Ihn Ezra cites 'some who explain' that 
Abraham used the plural form 'we', 
because it was his initial — although 
concealed — intention that Isaac's bones 
would return with him. 

6 . nbyn ^y-nx nmn* npn — And 

I T ■■ *r t T ; “ • h '* 

Abraham took the wood for the 
offering. From the donkey which 
had been carrying it (Sechel Tov). 

I 25 pny’-by — And [he] placed 
it on Isaac, his son. 

Like one who carries on his own 
shoulder the stake upon which he is 
to be executed (Midrash). 

— In order to arouse his interest 
in the preparations so that he might 
question his father and the truth 
would dawn on him (Alshich). 

nbzjNKjrrnKT WNrrnN 1T»3 np'n — 

v v “j ~ “ 7 : ■■ r 7 ▼ : r *" 

[And] he took [i.e. carried] in his 
hand the fire and the knife. 

From his attendants who had 
been carrying it until them (Sechel 
Tov). 

To further arouse his interest 
in what was about to happen 
(Alshich). 
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XXII worship and we will return to you.' 

5 6 And Abraham took the wood for the offering, 

and placed it on Isaac, his son. He took in his hand 
the fire and the knife, and the two of them went 


[The tf/K, fire may be taken literally, 
i.e. torches which they carried with 
them throughout the journey; or the 
tools which they used to kindle a fire.) 

Rashi explains that a knife is called nbptop 
[from bote eat, consume, devour] either 
because: 

(a) it devours meat as in Deut. 32:42: My 
sword devours [bDKfl] flesh; or, 

(b) because it makes meat ritually fit for 
eating [nb'ON; i.e. the knife nb^frn, 'feeds' 
others, for through the slaughter process an 
otherwise non-ritually-fit food becomes per¬ 
missible (Mizrachi).] 

(c) Another explanation: That particular 
knife is called nboxjp [i.e. feeder] because 
whatever Israel still ‘eats' [i.e. enjoys] in this 
world is only through the merit of that knife 
[by which Abraham was about to subject his 
son to the supreme sacrifice (Mizrachi)] 
(Tanchuma). 

As an etymological observation, Sechel 
Tov remarks that knife is known as ]’3t? 
because it endangers [ppn] mankind. 

nm Dnw tob’i — And the two of 

■ ■ ■ ■ » 

them went [or: walked off] together, 


i.e. in complete harmony. Abraham 
who knew that he was going to slay 
his son went with the same wil¬ 
lingness and joy as Isaac who knew 
nothing of it (Rashi ).w 

As the Midrash comments, the 
two of them walked off together — 
one to bind and the other to be 
bound; one to slaughter and the 
other to be slaughtered. 

... One to bind, and the other to 
prostrate himself (Sechel Tov). 

As Hirsch explains: This inspir¬ 
ing phrase, repeated in v . 6 repre¬ 
sents father and son facing a dif¬ 
ficult challenge together, in total 
unity and harmony. 

7. Until now Isaac was still not 
aware of the true purpose of the 
journey. [But the elaborate prepara¬ 
tions; their secrecy-shrouded early- 
morning departure; the specially 


1. The Midrashim [Pirkei d'Rabbi Eliezer; Tanchuma; Yalkut 1:98] record that the Satan ap¬ 
peared to Abraham as an old man and tried unsuccessfully to thwart his plans. 

He asked Abraham: 'Should an old man like you kill his son who was given to him in old 
age?' 

'God Himself has commanded it,' Abraham retorted. 

To Isaac he appeared as a young man and accosted him: '... Your father plans to sacrifice 
you?' 

'It does not matter; I shall follow him,' Isaac answered. 

The Satan seeing that his scheme was spurned disguised himself as a deep river. Abraham 
and Isaac entered the water which reached their necks. 

Abraham then cried out to God: 'I did not refuse even Your command to sacrifice my 
beloved son, although You had promised me that through him Your Name shall be known 
throughout the world. But the waters have reached the soul [Ps. 69:2]: If I or my son Isaac 
drown, who will assert the Unity of Your Name?' 

God then rebuked the Satan and the water disappeared. 

The Satan then appeared to Sarah and asked her where Abraham and Isaac were. 'He took 
Isaac to an academy to study,' she answered. 

You will never see your son again' the Satan said coldly. 

'May God do as He wills,' Sarah replied. 

[Nevertheless, she died from the shock of later hearing the account of the Akeidah. See 
comm, to 23:2] 
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selected firewood; the fire, and the 
knife all began to take on a new 
significance to him. Everything else 
was so carefully planned, but where 
was the lamb for the sacrifice? The 
truth was now becoming apparent 
to Isaac.] 

“ittK’i r»3K Dn“QK - bK pnar intOi 

13 K — Then [lit. 'and'] Isaac spoke 
to Abraham his father and said: 
[My] 'Father!' 

Isaac did not as yet ask Abraham 
the question with which the verse 
concludes; he merely addressed him 
as, 'My father', and paused. For 
Isaac sensed that he intended him to 
be the offering. But if this were so, 
did it not indicate that the loving 
father-son relationship had ceased? 
How else could Abraham fail to 
have compassion on his beloved 
son? (Kli Y akar)[5ee continuation 
below.] 

... As the Midrash comments: 
Why the stress on the paternal 
relationship: his father, ... my 
father? — So that Abraham should 
have compassion upon Isaac. For as 
the Midrash points out, though the 
Satan could not dissuade Isaac (see 
footnote end of last verse), his at¬ 
tempt nevertheless had some minor 
effect upon him and induced him to 
plead indirectly to his father. 


’an ’aan nniOi — And he said, 'Here / 

a a ■ 

am, my son.' 

Kli Y akar, continues his in¬ 
terpretation of Isaac's expression 
'My father': Abraham responded to 
Isaac's implied doubt. 'Here / am, 
my son,' i.e. you are still my son, 
my love for you is undiminished. 
Now that Isaac was reassured about 
his father's love, he was convinced 
that Abraham could not wish to 
slaughter him. That being the case, 
Isaac asked, 'Where is the lamb for 
the offering?' Abraham replied (v. 
8), that the choice of the offering 
was the will of God: 'You are to 
become a sacrifice because He 
desires it — and we both place His 
command above all else.' Hearing 
this, Isaac's resolved to fulfill God's 
will and, as the next verse declares, 
'the two of them went together' — 
of a single mind and with a single 
purpose. 

nbyb nton mo D’yym u/kh nan — 

^ I mm »• B r ■ ^ • •« ^ -d ■ 

Here are the fire and the wood, but 
where is the lamb for the offering? 

[I.e., you made elaborate prepara¬ 
tions regarding everything but the 
lamb for the offering; what will you 
do about that?] 

Note that Isaac's question speci¬ 
fied only the fire and the wood. It 
was not unusual to bring along a 
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XXII together. 7 Then Isaac spoke to Abraham his father 

7_9 and said, 'Father — ' 

And he said 'Here I am, my son.' 

And he said, 'Here are the fire and the wood, but 
where is the lamb for the offering?' 

s And Abraham said, 'God will seek out for 
Himself the lamb for the offering, my son.' And the 
two of them went together. 

9 They arrived at the place which God designated 
to him. Abraham built the altar there, and arranged 


knife, for it could be needed on any 
journey as protection against beasts 
and bandits. But Abraham's un¬ 
usual decision to carry fire and 
wood such a long way — especially 
in the absence of the animal — sug¬ 
gested something unusual ( Abar- 
banel). 

B. ’33 nbyb ntarn ib-nKT D’nbK — 

_ m y i mm 44 m b ■ < ■ • 

God will seek out for Himself [lit. 
'look for Himself'] the lamb for [lit. 
'to'] the offering, my son. 

I.e. God will seek out and select 
for Himself the lamb, but if there is 
no lamb then’33 nbyb, you, my son, 
will be the offering. Isaac then un¬ 
derstood (Rashi). 

It is for us but to be prepared for 
the offering — with wood, fire, and 
knife. God will choose the lamb and 
whatever His will decrees, we will 
do, knowing it is right (Hirsch). 

Kli Y akar, concluding his in¬ 
terpretation of the dialogue, has 
Abraham replying, 'It is not I who 


have chosen you for an offering, 
but God. Both of us are equally 
obligated to honor Him.' Hearing 
this , Isaac felt no more misgivings, 
and the two of them went together, 
in renewed harmony. 

nrr on’3U/ iDb’i — And the two of 
them went [or: walked off] together. 

[This is repeated to emphasize 
that] although Isaac now became 
aware that he was going to be slain, 
they still walked forward with a 
common purpose, [and with no 
change in attitude] (Rashi).W 

9. n’nbKn *iwk — Which 

m mm* ^ ^ *| 

God designated to him — i.e., which 
God now designated to him, saying: 
'This is the mountain of which I 
spoke to you' (Ramban). 

nsrarj-n# nrn^K Dtp |3*i — [And] 
Abraham built the altar there. 

Not an altar, but the altar, which 
the Midrashim explain as referring 
to a previously existing altar. It was 


1. Hirsch [to v. 3) comments that Isaac's greatness in this trial ranks equal to Abraham's. 
Isaac had not been commanded directly by God; he heard from his father as Oral Law. 
Nevertheless, the first Jewish son is ready to sacrifice himself for a tradition he knew only 
from his father This created the precedent for the devotion of future generations to the tradi¬ 
tions of their fathers. The Sages ask [ Sanhedrin 89b] how Isaac could believe in such a 
rmnln, an extraordinary ruling, and allow himself to be a human sacrifice? How dared he 
do so? The answer is 'iKty pimoi where a prophet's veracity is proven, one may ot *y 
his prophecy. (See Overview). 
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the altar on which the ancients had 
sacrificed, and which Abraham now 
rebuilt after centuries of disuse. 

God pointed out the altar to 
Abraham and said: This is the altar 
where Adam sacrificed; where Cain 
and Abel sacrificed; and where 
Noah and his sons sacrificed (Pirkei 
d'Rabbi Eliezer). 

Cf. Rambam, Hilchos Be is 
HaBechirah 2:2: 

'There was a known tradition 
[Midrash Tanchuma) that the place 
where David and Solomon built the 
altar in the threshing floor of Arav- 
nah [// Sam. 24:18. (See also in II 
Chrort. 3:1 where he is called Ar- 
non)] was the same place where Ab¬ 
raham built the altar upon which he 

bound Isaac ... it was the soil from 

* 

which Adam was created.' 

[The previous verses speak of 
Abraham and Isaac going together; 
now only Abraham is mentioned as 
building and arranging the altar.] 

— The Midrash asks: Where was 
Isaac? Abraham had hidden him in 
a cave out of fear that the Satan 
would throw a stone at Isaac and 
maim him, thus disqualifying him 
from serving as a sacrifice [cf. Lev. 
22 : 21 .] 

Y afeh Toar explains that 
Abraham's attitude was based on 
the dictum that 'when the plague 
rages in a town no man should 
show himself in the street' [cf. foot¬ 
note to 6:14 p. 230.] Therefore 
Abraham took every precaution and 
concealed Isaac in a cave, not leav¬ 


Isr ■ “ t 


ing him in the open where he would 
be exposed to Satan's designs. 

D ,, yyn“nN Tpjp] — And [he] ar¬ 
ranged the wood. 

The Torah again emphasizes the 
orderliness with which Abraham 
proceeded: First he built the altar, 
then arranged the wood, then tied 
his son, etc. Abraham maintained 
his full presence of mind through¬ 
out and no act was impulsive (Abar- 
banel). 

In the normal procedure, an of¬ 
fering is not killed on the altar. It 
seems that Abraham wanted to per¬ 
form the great act in such a way that 
there would be nothing further to 
do after the slaughter. Therefore he 
planned to sacrifice Isaac directly on 
the stack of wood so that the flames 
would immediately engulf his body 
(Hirsch). 

1:3 pny , » nK YpjPi — [And] he bound 
Isaac his son, by tying him hand 
to foot behind him. The term 
nypy, binding, refers to the tying 
of hand-to-foot, hand-to-foot. Cf. 
the word DHpyn in 30:35 (Rashi). 
[See Shabbos 54a]. 

Why did he tie him? 

— According to the Midrash, 
Isaac said: 'Father, I am a vigorous 
young man and you are old. I fear 
that when I see the slaughtering 
knife in your hand I will instinc¬ 
tively jerk and possibly injure you, I 
might also injure myself and render 
myself unfit for sacrifice. Or my in- 
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10 


the wood; he bound Isaac, his son, and he placed him 
on the altar atop the wood. 10 Abraham stretched out 
his hand, and took the knife to slaughter his son. 


voluntary movement might make 
you unable to perform the ritual 
slaughter properly. Therefore bind 
me well so that at the final moment, 
I will not be deficient in filial honor 
and respect, and thereby not fulfill 
the commandment properly. 
Thereupon, Abraham immediately 
bound Isaac his son . Could he bind 
a thirty-seven year old man without 
his consent? (Midrash; Pirkei 
d'Rabbi Eliezer; Targum Yonasan; 
Tanchuma; Yalkut HaMachiri).w 

[Although the Akeidah is 
reckoned as a trial of Abraham 
rather than of Isaac (see Overview), 
it may be that the episode is entitled 
pny? the Binding of Isaac, to 

give recognition to Isaac's concern, 
even at this final moment, to take 
care that he do nothing — even in¬ 
advertently — to render the sacrifice 
less than perfect.] 

I 

□■•yyb byrap namrvby ink ori — 

And he placed him on the altar atop 
the wood. 

The Midrash notes that when 
completed, the altar was as 
beautiful as a wedding canopy. 


10. I33’n« uhuJb nbsNprrriK ni?’i 

iv i v v * ■“ v r * ■ 

— And took the knife to slaughter 
his son. 

To slaughter his son is mentioned 
[although that was obviously his in¬ 
tention] so that we may infer the 
principle that n]}3, specific inten¬ 
tion, is required for the slaughter of 
sacrifices (Midrash HaChefetz — 
Torah Shelemah 117; cf. Chullin 
13a where another Scriptural verse 
is cited in this connection.] 

The Sages movingly depict the 
intensity of emotion that enveloped 
Abraham and the heavenly angels. 
Abraham felt a mixture of joy, that 
he was fulfilling God's will, and 
sadness, that his beloved son was 
about to die: He stretched forth his 
hands to take the knife, while in 
fatherly compassion, the tears 
streamed from his eyes and dripped 
into Isaac's eyes. Yet in spite of that 
he rejoiced to do his Creator's will 
(Midrash). Abraham looked at 
Isaac, and Isaac looked up at the 
angels on high. Isaac saw them, but 
Abraham did not (Targum Yona- 
san ).The angels were also weeping 
as it were, and their tears fell into 


1. Isaac then said: 'Father, make haste and execute the will of your Creator. Do not 
delay. After you have slaughtered and thoroughly burned me as an offering, gather 
my ashes, bring them to my mother, and place them in a casket in her chamber. 
Whenever she enters the chamber and sees the casket, she will remember her son 
and weep for him.' 

'O beloved father,' Isaac continued, 'what will you tell Mother when she asks 
what became of me? What will you both do in your old age?' 

The tears welled up in Abraham's eyes and he answered: 'My son, we know we 
will not long survive you, and our death is near. But meanwhile. He Who comforted 
us before you were born will comfort us until the day of our death' (Midrash 
Vaj/osha; Yalkut Shimoni; cf. Sefer HaYashar). 
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Isaac's eyes (Rashi to 27:1). ... The 
angels appealed, 'Sovereign of the 
Universe ... was Abraham not 
hospitable to strangers and did he 
not lead them into Your service by 
proclaiming You as the source of all 
the blessings of the world? Did not 
Sarah's menses return in Abraham's 
merit that she could bear Isaac? Will 
now the promises made to Abraham 
regarding this offspring be broken? 
Lo! The knife is at his throat; how 
long will You wait?' (Pirkei d'Rabbi 
Eliezer). 

11. 'n k??’]— 

And an angel of HASHEM called to 
him from heaven .w 

[Note that God's Name appears 
here as HASHEM, indicating His 
Attribute of Mercy.] 

Why 'from heaven'? 

— Because this indicates that he 
heard a sound, but saw no vision 
(Radak). 

How could Abraham obey an angel 
contradicting what he had heard ex¬ 
pressly from God Himself? Further¬ 
more, how could the angel have spoken 
in the first person? [See however comm. 
to 16:10 that, as God's emissary, the 
angel speaks in His Name in first 
person. See also Malbim, further and 


footnote to v. 12 s.v. ^an] — The 
answer may be, as the Rabbis explained 
in Vayikra Kabbah 1:9, that the mean¬ 
ing is nanp ~n:nni rolp ^Kbnn, the 
angel 'called' and the divine Word 
'spoke' — i.e., the actual communication 
came from God; the angel merely called 
Abraham's name to draw his attention 
to the communication about to be heard 
from God (HaK'sav V'HaKaballah). 

This is supported by Tanchuma 
Yashan: When the angel called him, 
Abraham asked: 'Who are you?' 

— 'An angel,' he replied. 

When God told me to sacrifice him,' 
Abraham answered, 'He told me so 
Himself. I therefore now request that 
He Himself [not an angel] tell me.' 

Immediately God opened the heavens 
and said [u. 16): 'By Myself I have 
sworn 

Thus a prophecy coming directly 
from God cannot be annulled by 
another prophet until the first prophet 
hears directly from God that the original 
prophecy was countermanded. 
Therefore, in I Kings 13:11, the man of 
God was punished because based on the 
words of the old prophet of Bethel who 
said [ibid. v. 18] 7 am a prophet like you 
are / the man acted contrary to the order 
he had received directly from God. 
Similarly, Abraham was reluctant to 
heed the angel until God Himself ap¬ 
peared to him (Malbim to v. 14; see Ik- 
karim 3:18). 


1. When the Ministering Angels saw how the father wholeheartedly bound, and the son 
wholeheartedly allowed himself to be bound, the angels pleaded to God. 

'Lord of the Universe, do not let Abraham's progeny be erased from the world.' 

God replied: 'Was it not you who approached Me with charges [about Abraham's in¬ 
gratitude, which instigated this trial? (see comm, to v. 1)]. Now you come to Me to plead for 
compassion!' 

He [nevertheless] beckoned an angel of mercy to call Abraham, as it is written 'an angel of 
Hashem called to him from heaven' (Tanchuma; Midrash HaCadol). 
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XXII 11 And an angel of HaSHEM called to him from 
11-12 heaven, and said, 'Abraham! Abraham!' 

And he said, 'Here l am/ 

12 And he said, 'Do not stretch out your hand 


□m3K Dm3K — Abraham, A bra- 

f T ; ■ 

ham. 

The repetition expresses love 
(Rashi). 

According to the Midrash, it also 
expresses urgency [see Malbim 
cited to v. 1]: 

Abraham was hastening and was 
about to slaughter his son so the 
angel called out in great urgency 
like a man crying out in distress: 
'What are you doing? — Do not lay 
your hand on the lad!' (Pesikta Rab- 
basi 40). 

Alshich comments. See with 
what great desire Abraham per¬ 
formed God's will! When he was 
commanded to slaughter his son, it 
was sufficient that his name be 
mentioned but once. But when he 
was engaged in carrying out the 
commandment, he became so suf¬ 
fused with love of God and deter¬ 
mination to fulfill His word, that he 
did not heed the call to desist until 
he was called twice. 

Others, too, were so addressed: 
'Jacob, Jacob' [46:2]; 'Moses, 
Moses' [Exod. 3:4]; 'Samuel, 
Samuel' [/ Sam. 3:10]; — The 
repetition indicates that He spoke 
both to him and to future genera¬ 
tions: There is no generation which 
does not contain men like Abraham, 
and there is no generation which 
does not contain men like Jacob, 
Moses and Samuel [each of whose 
name was likewise repeated. Y afeh 
Toar explains that the four respec¬ 


tively represent philanthropy, ser¬ 
vice of God, Torah study, and civil 
justice, which may be regarded as 
the fundamentals of civilization — 
and accordingly each age must have 
some who represent them] (Mid¬ 
rash). 

The Midrash [Sh'mos Rabbah 2:6] notes 
that the punctuation of the various verses 
reveals a difference in the quality of 
prophecy experienced by the four prophets. 
The two Abrahams are separated by a dis¬ 
junctive mark [p’pp, pause; DiTlpK j Dnn3N] 
as are the repeated names 'Jacob' and 
Samuel'. But in the case of Moses Moses', 
no disjunctive mark ['pause'] separates them. 
This is because God interrupted [pt?9> 
paused) his discourse with all other prophets 
[i.e. He spoke only at intervals, and accor¬ 
dingly there are marks of interruption 
between the two mentions of their names], 
but with Moses, He never broke off [pep, 
paused] His communication all his life. 

Kabbalistically, the angel repeated 
Abraham's name in order to animate 
him with a new spirit, and spur him to a 
new activity with a new heart (Zohar). 

"oan “inrcn — And he said 'Here I 

m mm w b r B 

am/ 

About to complete God's com¬ 
mand (Abarbanel). 


12 . ntpiOi — And he said. 

The speaker may have been 
either the angel speaking in God's 
name, or God Himself. See comm. 
to v. 11.] 


nya.TbK TJ’ nbuttybK — Do not 
stretch out your hand against [lit. 
'to'] the lad, i.e. to slaughter him. 
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Abraham protested, 'Then I will 
have come here for no purpose,I 
will wound him and cause some 
blood to flow!' 

God thereupon answered, bfO 
rnpixn lb toyn 'Nor do anything 
[nnixjp] to him,' i.e. create no 
blemish [mtt] in him, for now I 
know, ...'(Midrash; Rashi). 

[This must be understood in the 
light of how intensely Abraham 
wished to perform God's command. 
The dialogue is not meant to imply 
that he was eager to harm his son. 
Rather, Abraham's reaction should 
be understood in the light of the 
Zohar which explains that when the 
angel said to him: Do not stretch 
out your hand against the lad, 
Abraham was distressed because he 
erroneously understood it to in¬ 
dicate (not that God changed His 
mind, so to speak, or that it was 
only a test, but) that his offspring 
was unacceptable and that his labor 
and preparation had been for 
naught.' He therefore attempted to 
demonstrate his desire to comply 
with the original command even in 
some lesser form than originally in¬ 
tended.) 

Rashi continues to quote the 
Midrash: Abraham said: T will ex¬ 
plain my words, [i.e., express my 
grievance (Divrei David)]: Previ¬ 
ously You promised me pnro ’a 
Vi] ;)b tOj?\ that through Isaac wiil 


offspring be considered yours 
(21:12); then You said TIN NJTj? 

please take your son to the 
Akeidah ; yet now You tell me: b n 
nyan bx b”P nb \pr\, Do not stretch 
out your hand against the lad. [I.e. I 
cannot comprehend the mysteries 
of Your ways. Do You then change 
Your mind or speak idle words?') 

God then answered him [in the 
words of Ps. 89:35): 7 will not 
profanely covenant, nor alter that 
which went out of My mouth. 
When I told you 'take your son ' I did 
not alter what had gone out of My 
lips [by abrogating My earlier cove¬ 
nant that through Isaac will you 
have descendants.) I never said 
inunw, slaughter him, but inbjtn, 
bring him up [upon the altar). You 
have brought him up [and by so do¬ 
ing you have completely complied 
with my command.) Now bring him 
down again.' 

[It was only now at the conclusion of 
the Akeidah, that Abraham raised the 
apparent contradiction between God's 
two statements. For Abraham to have 
posed the question earlier would have 
implied that he wished to avoid 
educated compliance with God's com¬ 
mand. Now, however, that Isaac was 
spared, Abraham asked the question in 
an effort to understand the precise 
meaning of God's pledge and subse¬ 
quent commands (Divrei David). See 
also bracketed comm, to inbym in v. 
2 .) 


1. Abraham then said: 'Master of the Universe. I swear that I will not descend from this altar 
until I tell You my petition. You promised me seed through Isaac, yet when You commanded 
me to sacrifice him I restrained my most natural emotional instincts, and did not hesitate. So, 
too, when my descendants sin and thereby become oppressed, may you remember this 
Akeidah. May it be considered before You as if Isaac's ashes were gathered upon the altar and 
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XXII against the lad nor do anything to him for now / 
12 know that you are a God-fearing man, since you 

have not withheld your son, your only one, from 

Me/ 


The Midrash notes the phrase: 
'Stretch not your hand against the 
lad.' 

Where was the knife? — Tears 
had fallen from the angels and dis¬ 
solved it. Upon seeing that he was 
prevented from carrying out the 
slaughter, Abraham attempted to 
sacrifice Isaac by means of n^bn, 
the sacrificial slaughter of birds in 
which the thumbnail is used (see 
Lev. 1:15 and Rashi there). The 
angel then cautioned Abraham to 
inflict not even a bruise upon Isaac 
(Midrash as interpreted by Etz 
Joseph). 

Radak comments that in the literal 
sense of the verse God added the phrase 
nniKD lb wyn bra, nor do anything to 
him , for extra emphasis. 

’jnyn’ nny ’y — For now I know (lit. 
/ knew or have known], 

[Rashi resolves the difficulties: 
How could it say that He knew only 
'now' that Abraham feared Him? 
Further, there is an apparent con¬ 
tradiction between nny, now, and 
'Tun’, knew which is in past tense. 
Therefore Rashi interprets]: Now I 
can prove to Satan and all skeptics 
what I have long since known, for 
you have conclusively 
demonstrated that you are God¬ 
fearing. (As explained by L'shon 
Chaim). 


According to Rambam [see 
comm, to v. 1 s.v. ntpJ) it means 
Now it has become known [i.e. I 
have made known to the world 
’nynj ^nyiln; (Rav Saadiah 
Gaort).] 

As Kli Yakar elaborates: when 
God sees that an individual has 
within himself great love for and 
devotion to Him, He tests him so 
that his spiritual greatness can be 
demonstrated and thus revealed to 
all. 

Ramban [following his comm, to 
v. 1] explains: Now Abraham's 
potential fear of God has become 
known in actuality. 

There are some who interpret 

Tiim as: I have loved him. Cf. 

■ : - ▼ 

comm, to 18:19 rJiy71 ’S (HaK'sav 
v'HaKaballah). 

Kli Yakar explains that the ex¬ 
pression nny, now, does not imply 
an exclusion of the preceding 
period, i.e. now I know, but before I 
didn't know. We find, for example, 
the verse [Deut. 10:12]: And now, 
[njiyi], Israel, what does HASHEM 
your God require of you but to fear 
... Did God not require before that 
moment that Israel fear Him? 
Rather the word 'now' there has the 
connotation of ' Behold,’ Israel. 
Here, too, the expression means: 
'Behold, I have known ... 


his blood was sprinkled upon the altar, and may You forgive their sin' (Tanchuma; Rabbeinu 
Bachya). 

[Cf. the prayer said during Morning Services, after the reading of this chapter: 

'Master of the World! Just as Abraham restrained his compassion to do Your will with a loyal 
heart, so may Your mercy restrain Your anger from us; let Your compassion prevail over Your 
attributes (of justice and punishment) ...' (see Overview).] 
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Alshich, on the other hand, sug¬ 
gests that this be read in the inter¬ 
rogative as God's incredulous ques¬ 
tion: For do you then think that I 
became aware that you are a God¬ 
fearing man only now, because you 
did not withhold your only son 
from Me? 

nrm D’nbK — That you are a 

God-fearing man. 

God is identified here as Elohim 
because the command to take your 
son was given in His attribute of 
D’nbK, Justice, as it is written And 
God [DTibK] tested Abraham 
(Alshich). 

The mention in our verse of 'fear' 
rather than 'love' is noted by the 
commentators: 

The Sages (Sotah 31a) state that 
'Fear of God' as practiced by 
Abraham was an outgrowth of love, 
as it is written ’nrw DmnK jnt, the 

■ -i T ▼ : ™ “ v 

seed of Abraham who loved Me, 
[Isaiah 41:8], i.e. the essence of 
Abraham's character was love of 
God. 

— From Me. 

m V b 

[Those who interpret that this is 
spoken by the angel explain that he 
speaks in the name of God in first 
person.] m 

According to Sforno the verse 
means: Now l [the angel] know 


from My own observation of your 
actions which are now actual, rather 
than only potential that you are 
O’nbK, God-fearing, ppp, more 
than I, because you have not with¬ 
held your only son. This is as the 
Sages proclaimed: [San., 93a]: 
mtt/n -okShb ini’ o’p-Hjf D’bna the 

»• T ■ " "I ! ■ * " 1* * J 

righteous are greater than the 
Ministering Angels. 

Radak explains that Abraham's 
'fear' as expressed in this trial was 
an expression of love, for he did not 
fear in the physical sense that one 
seeks to avoid pain or punishment. 
Rather he 'feared' lest his soul be 
deemed unworthy. He loved his son 
more than himself, yet he was 
prepared to sacrifice Isaac in order 
to safeguard his own place in the 
World to Come — so great was his 
love for God and his reluctance to 
forfeit the opportunity to cleave to 
Him. 

HaKsav V'HaKaballah comments 
that love and fear are not separate 
and distinct forms of divine service, 
rather they are one. Love leads to 
fear; fear complements love but is 
even a higher level than love. The 
more a parent loves his child, the 
more he will fear that the child may 
be endangered. Similarly, the more 
one loves God, the more he will fear 
committing a deed that will cast dis- 


1. This is explained in Ikkarim 2:20: 

Angels are spiritual beings that are not subject to. the flaws to which material beings are 
liable, such as envy, hatred, strife. They are free from all evil, and always choose what is good 
and right in the eyes of God. Therefore, when the/ are sent to man, they are given permission 
to speak in the name of God, as we clearly see in many instances where an angel speaks in the 
name of the One Who sent him. [Our verse is among ti.e several cited.] The reason for this is 
because the angel cannot disobey the command of God and alter the message or speak of his 
own volition. For this very reason an angel is called 1 ^* 713 . (lit.) 'messenger'] because he is not 
a distinct intellect, but the bearer of a mission from God. If he changed the message he would 
no longer be an angel ... 
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XXII 13 And Abraham looked up and saw — behold a 
13 ram! — afterwards, caught in the thicket by its horns. 


honor upon His Holy Name. Thus 
it was only from Abraham's fear of 
God that the extent of his love was 
determined. 

Ha'amek Davar notes that, in 
contrast to his lengthy prayers for 
the salvation of Sodom, Abraham 
made no attempt to intercede for his 
beloved son. It was as though the 
command had come not from God 
whom Abraham loved, but from a 
cruel human king before whom he 
stood in mortal fear of even appeal¬ 
ing for mercy. Thus, although 
Abraham's love of God was well- 
known, the extent of his fear of God 
was demonstrated now as never 
before. 

13. djtiiik Kiyi — And 

Abraham looked up [lit. 'lifted up 
his eyes 'jfu 

[See comm, to v. 4]. 

He looked about to see if there 
were another ritually clean animal 
which he could offer instead of his 
son (Radak). 

... Abraham felt the urge to 
dedicate the future life of his 
descendants just as he had been 
ready to offer the life of his son. 
The 'binding' represented total sub¬ 
mission to God's will; Abraham 
sought to make this concept eternal 
by bringing an offering now in 


Isaac's place, the daily Temple of¬ 
ferings are a national continuation 
of Isaac's Akeidah (Hirsch). 

b?K - nani — [And] behold, a ram! 

It had been predestined for this 
occasion from the six days of crea¬ 
tion (Rashi). 

Cf. Avos 5:6: 'Ten things were 
created on the eve of the Sabbath at 
twilight of the sixth day of creation 
... Some maintain, that Abraham's 
ram was also among them.' 

rnj?3 ^303 Tnto in* — Afterwards, 
caught in the thicket by its horns. 

The translation follows Rashi 
and Onkelos: inK, afterwards, i.e. 
after the preceding events when the 
angel had told him not to harm the 
lad, he looked up and saw a ram 
caught in the thicket. 

The ram had been running to¬ 
ward Abraham [to offer itself up as 
a sacrifice instead of Isaac (Pirkei 
d'Rabbi Eliezer)], but Satan [in 
order to thwart Abraham's offering 
(ibid.)] caused it to get caught by its 
horns in the thicket (Rashi). 

Hirsch and HaKsav V'Hakabalah 
render that Abraham looked up and 
saw the ram; nriK, after which it 
[the ram] was caught. 

According to Ibn Ezra the verse is 
to be interpreted ... Abraham saw a 


1. The Tanchuma relates that after Abraham stated his grievance and swore not to leave the 
altar until he received assurance that his descendants would always benefit from the merit of 
the Akeidah [see comm, to v. 12], God answered him that on that day [Rosh Hashanah or Yom 
Kippur, the anniversary of th e Akeidah (see footnote to v. 4)] God would judge all, and that if 
future generations wish Him to recall for them the merit of the binding of Isaac and forgive 
them, they should sound the Shofar, [ram's horn.] 'What is the shofar?' asked Abraham. 
Turn around and see it,' God answered. Thereupon Abraham looked up, and behold a ram! 

Cf. Rosh Hashanah 16a: Why do we sound the Shofar of a ram on Rosh Hashanah? — 
Because God said: 'I will thereby recall in your favor the Binding of Isaac and regard it as 
though you yourselves were bound before Me.' 
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ram into nnK, after it had become 

■ b ■ ' 

caught, etc. 

Others render: After he had first 
sighted a ram roaming wild, he now 
saw it caught by its horns in the 
thicket. God caused the ram to be 
caught in order to facilitate his 
catching it unharmed (Tur). 

Sforno explains that it was only 
immediately after the preceding 
events that he saw the ram caught 
in the thicket, whereas there had 
been no ram there before, Abra¬ 
ham, therefore, realized that the 
ram had been sent to him through 
the will of God and that it was not 
private property. 

Malbim explains: Abraham was 
pondering what to sacrifice when 

13 ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ l^^l a ram! He sud- 

■ 

denly caught sight of a ram which 
had not been there earlier; *int<, 
and then he saw that the ram into 
r»np 3 T)3i?3, had become caught in 
the thicket by his horns. He 
recognized the Divine Providence in 
this event, Abraham went and un¬ 
tangled the ram, and sacrificed it. 

135 nnn — Instead of his son. 

The Torah specifies this to in¬ 
dicate that with each part of the 
sacrificial service which he per¬ 
formed on the ram Abraham prayed 
to God that He accept that par¬ 
ticular act as if it were being done to 
his son: As though his blood 

were sprinkled; as though he were 
flayed; as though he were con¬ 
sumed and became ashes' (Rashi). 


The very phraseology 133 nnn, 
instead of his son, is a refutation of 
that narrow minded misconception 
which refuses to acknowledge the 
deep symbolic significance of offer¬ 
ings. Were it not for this profound 
symbolism it would have been ab¬ 
surd, even obscene, to suggest that a 
stray animal could be 'instead' of a 
beloved son who was to bear the 
destiny of the nation. It would be 
like substituting a worthless pin for 
a precious fortune (Hirsch). 

According to others, the phrase 
implies that Abraham prayed: 'Sove¬ 
reign of the Universe! Regard it as 
though I had sacrificed my son Isaac 
first and then this ram [nnn] following 
him', the word nnn being understood as 
after him, as in the verse II Kings 15:7 
Jotham his son reigned in his stead 
[vnnn, in the sense of: as his successor ] 
(Midrash). 

14 . nto? r n — Hashem Yireh [i.e., 
'Hashem will see']. 

The plain meaning is as Onkelos 
renders: God will [choose and] seek 
out for Himself this place for the 
dwelling of His Shechinah and the 
offering of sacrifices (Rashi). 

Radak perceives this name as an 
allusion of Abraham's prophetic as¬ 
surance to Isaac in v. 8: God 
[ntO 1 ] will seek out for Himself the 
lamb for the burnt offering. This 
name was meant to memorialize 
forever that God indeed provided 
for the sacrifice. 

HASHEM will see to it for all 
generations, that the merit of the 
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XXII So Abraham went and took the ram and offered it up 
14 as an offering instead of his son. 14 And Abraham 

named that site 'HaSHEM Yireh/ as it is said this day, 
on the mountain HASHEM is seen. 


Akeidah shall remain with Isaac's 
descendants for all time (R'Bachya). 

But the name nm’ 'n, Cod sees, is 

VI* 

related to Moriah [see comm, to 
Moriah in v. 2). It is also reminis¬ 
cent of 1*7 hkti dtiVk, Cod will seek 
out, of v. 8. The names indicate 
HKUn, instruction. Here at Moriah, 

T ▼ 

Abraham bequeathed to his descen¬ 
dants the concept that God always 
sees. Whenever and wherever we 
fail to see, the deficiency is ours, 
and we must subordinate our judg¬ 
ment to His (Hirsch; see continua¬ 
tion below). 

As noted in the comm, to 14:18 
the name of that place was original¬ 
ly Shalem, the name given it by 
Shem, son of Noah [whom the 
Sages identify with Malchizedek, 
king of Jerusalem.] After the 
Akeidah, Abraham called it Yireh. 
In deference to Shem and Abraham, 
Gcd synthesized both names and 
called it Yerushalayim [nbl^n] = 
nbitf pint] (Midrash). 

nta?. *n ins Dl’n into lyj* — As it 
is said this day, on the [i.e., this) 
mountain HASHEM is seen. 

The translation follows Rashi: It 


shall he said by future generations 
— (the word oi*n, this day being ex¬ 
plained by Rashi as synonymous 
with ' until this day'; all future 
generations who read this phrase 
will apply the phrase to the time in 
which they live) — 'On this moun¬ 
tain the Holy One, Blessed be He, 
manifests Himself to His people.' 

[Thus Rashi in this interpretation connects 
'n with rtK-v (ntn? -n = Hashem is seen) 
rather than with in, mountain (’n in = 
mountain of Hashem). 

The phrase n1*n irjto n^t (lit. that it shall 
be said this day) is accordingly understood to 
mean: hence the common proverb .] 

Rashi continues that according to 
the Midrashic interpretation the en¬ 
tire verse is to be explained: nj*"p 'n 
May HASHEM see this Akeidah 
every year [on the anniversary of 
this day; see below] to forgive and 
save Israel from punishment, so 
that it may be said on this day — in 
every generation — *n 1H3, on the 
Mountain of HASHEM, HKT 1 meta- 

J r .. T 

phorically shall be seen, the ashes of 
Isaac heaped up and serving as 
means of atonement 

Cf. Pesikta Rabbasi 40:6: 

Abraham prayed: 

njK"p 'n, May Hashem take note 


1. So said Abraham: May it be the will of Him Who saw the ram which I offered in place of 
my son, that it be considered as if I had indeed offered my son, him and all his future descen¬ 
dants. May the name of this place be nirv, He shall see, and may the prayer of everyone who 
will ever recite His Name be included in my prayer today. 

The Spirit of Holiness replied: Dl*n " 11315 ? which is said today [by Abraham), "in? 

HKT *n, will be seen on the Mountain of Hashem- 

When? — When God will choose this mountain as the resting place for His Name [i.e., the 
Holy Temple where the Shechinah will rest] and it is known as the Mountain of HaSHEM, then 
— three times a year — will all Jewish men be seen (nto?) before God[ Deut. 16:16). At that 
time all Israel which comes here will be perceived as the descendants of Isaac who sanctify 
themselves before Me and sacrifice burnt-offerings before Me (Midrash Tehillim). 
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[lit. ' see 'J [of what happened here] 
“into "uPk, so fhflf it will be said: 

- T *' V “I 

[What took place] “inn Dl’n, today 
on the mountain — where truly the 
ashes of Isaac are heaped up and 
kept for expiation of Israel's sins — 
nto? 'n, is still seen by HASHEM. 

As Radak explains: This day is a 
prophetic reference to the day when 
God's glory will be visible on that 
mountain; i.e. when the Temple will be 
built it will be said that HASHEM is seen 
on the mountain. 

According to R'Bachya: God will see 
and remember this place forever, for 
Abraham's prayer at that most 
propitious moment was both for the 
present and for all his future descen- 
dan ts. 

[Compare the impassioned prayer of 
King Solomon uttered before the newly 
finished altar of the Temple at that very 
spot. I Kings 8:22 ff.] 

Hirsch continues his exposition of 
this verse: ... 'But now that the Torah, 
embodying the concept of God's Om¬ 
nipotence, has been given us to spell out 
our obligations to Him, it is our mission 
to present ourselves to God to 
demonstrate how well we have suc¬ 
ceeded in carrying out His mission. This 
was done, primarily when all Jews 
ascended to the Temple on Mount 
Moriah. Thus: 'n iris, on the mountain 
of God, nto 1 , one is seen. 

Hoffman suggests that in its most 
literal meaning, the phrase as it is 
said 'this' day refers to the time of 
Moses when the Torah was given. 
In Moses' time, the facts of the 
Akeidah were well known among 
the nation, and the site was spoken 
of as that place where HASHEM's 


Presence revealed itself to Abraham 
in order to save the life of Isaac. 
Abraham then chose a ram as a sub¬ 
stitute sacrifice for his beloved son. 
Thus, idiomatically, the phrase has 
come to mean: The mount where 
God sees/selects, i.e., wherever 
God's salvation is most needed, 
there He appears and chooses those 
who merit His salvation. 

15. D’tattfrnn nnip ... — The 

angel of HASHEM called to Abraham 
a second time from heaven. 

— Because the angel's first ad¬ 
dress had been interrupted by the 
sacrifice of the ram (Tz'ror HaMor). 

[Again, the angel speaks in God's 
name, in first person. But cf. 
Tanchuma cited to v. 11, that it was 
God Himself who opened the 
heavens and addressed Abraham.] 

Hirsch explains that the angel ap¬ 
peared a second time, because after 
having sacrificed the ram and 
named the mountain, Abraham had 
turned this epochal event into the 
external standard of behavior for 
his descendants. Only then did the 
angel announce the great blessing 
that lay in store. 

16. inyatpa ’3 — By Myself / 
swear. 

An irrevocable oath: Just as I am 
eternal, so is My oath eternal 
(Radak). 

[This oath which emphatically 
summarizes all the previous 
promises, is the only formal one 
taken by God in the story of the 
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XXII 15 The angel of HaSHEM called to Abraham a 
15-16 second time from heaven, 16 and said, 'By Myself l 

swear, declared HASHEM, that since you have done 


Patriarchs. It is the oath referred to 
in many subsequent passages e.g. 
Exod. 32:13 and Deut. 26:15.] 

What need was there of an oath? 

— This oath was given in direct 
response to Abraham's begging of 
God to assure him that never again 
would he or his son be subjected to 
additional trials (Midrash). 

Before the Akeidah, God's com¬ 
mitment to Abraham had been 
merely a nn3, covenant — 
something that was dependent 
upon the mutual fulfillment of both 
parties, although it was not depen¬ 
dent on external conditions. Now, 
however, it became a nymu/, oath — 
completely unconditional. Abraham 
had fulfilled the highest possible 
demand and thereby had indelibly 
inscribed in his descendants the 
ultimate allegiance to God no matter 
how far they might stray along the 
way (Hirsch). (11 

God had already promised that 
He would increase Abraham's 
children as the stars of the heaven 
[15:5] and the dust of the earth 
[13:16]. Now God assured Abra¬ 
ham by an oath in His name that his 
descendants would possess the 
gates of their enemies. Thus, even 
should they sin grievoulsy they 
would never be completely 
destroyed nor permanently fall into 
the hands of the enemy. According¬ 
ly this was a solemn assurance of 
the ultimate redemption (Ramban). 


[The translation of'n in the pre¬ 
sent tense / swear rather than in the past 
tense l have sworn follows Rashi to 

14:22 s.v. mmn where he cites this 

. - 1 

word as an example of the past which 
indicates the present as though the act is 
ready accomplished.] 

*n dxj — Declared HaSHEM. 

_v : 

The translation follows the com¬ 
mentators who explain the phrase 
as a solemn asseverative interjection 
used constantly by the prophets 
meaning, as Onkelos renders: 
'HASHEM said' [or: 'declared God'.] 
HaKsav V'HaKaballah explains 

that the word dxi is related to the 

\ ■ 

root dx = cognate of nrittx, pax, 
truth, faith, stability. The phrase 
therefore suggests permanence: the 
oath will remain eternally true and 
permanent. 

rrm “Qirrnx jvtyy “ntfx pn r? — 
That since you have done this 
thing. 

The Midrash asks: There were 
ten trials, yet God attaches 
everything to this one thing? — 
This, however, was the final trial 
which counterbalanced all the 
others, for had he not submitted to 
it the merit of the others would have 
been lost [see Rashi's ait. comm, to 
v. 2 s.v. xrnj?.] 

The merit of the Akeidah is two¬ 
fold: through it, the highest moral 
perfection became part of Isaac and 
his descendants, and its example 


1. It is because God took this oath to Abraham that on Rosh Hashanah He would recall the 
Akeidah in Israel's merit, that Rev Berachiah took the words [introducing the law of Rosh 
Hashanah, in Lev. 23:24]: 'jrqtpn in the seventh [‘shevii'] month to intimate 'In the 

month of God's nyiDtf, oath to Abraham. (Pesikta Rabbasi 46:6). 
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remained before them at all times. 
This assured that Israel would 
always survive as the nation of God 
(Hirsch). 

Ibn Ezra explains ]y] [since] as derived 
from the root rny, answer. The literal render¬ 
ing accordingly would be 'in response' to 
your having done this thing. 

n3tz/n Nbl — And [you] have not 
withheld. 

HaKsav V'HaKabbalah notes 
that in v. 12 where the identical 
clause appears, it concludes with 
the word from Me, whereas in 
our verse the concluding word is 
omitted. He further notes the ap¬ 
parent redundancy in our verse, for 
the prior phrase: ivtyy "I#* ]¥?, 
since you have done ... , already 
refers to the act of bringing Isaac to 
the Akeidah; why the repetitive 
reference to conclude the verse. He 
explains that there were two aspects 
of Abraham's devotion: 1 — The act 
of placing Isaac upon the altar and 
the readiness to slaughter him. 2 — 
Abraham's reluctance to free Isaac 
from the altar thereby forfeiting the 
opportunity to serve God by giving 
up what was more precious to him 
than anything on earth (see comm, 
v. 12). In u. 12 the reference is sole¬ 
ly to the first aspect of the trial. Our 


verse enumerates both: “i#K, 

what you have done, refers to the 
positive act of sacrifice; rptyn kVj, 
and you have not withheld, refers to 
Abraham's unwillingness to with¬ 
hold Isaac without at least sym¬ 
bolically drawing blood from him. 

17. ’3 — That / shall 

surely bless you [lit. ' for bless l shall 
bless you'.] 

The compound of the verb "pa 
signifies a double blessing: One for 
the father [Abraham] and one for 
the son [Isaac; or all of his future 
descendants.] Similarly in the next 
phrase rta^K nanni [lit. and increase 
I shall increase] (Midrash; Rashi).w 

-by Sinai ■»33i33 

* ... -j - | • - T - "II 

D’n — Like the stars of the 

heavens and like the sand on the 
seashore. 

[Cf. comm, to 13:16 and 15:5.] 

When Israel complies with the 
will of God they resemble the stars 
of the heavens; then no kingdom or 
nation can dominate them. But 
when they flout His will, they 
resemble the sand on the seashore — 
trampled by every tyrannical foot 
(Midrash Or HaAfelah; Torah 
Shelemah 22:195). 

Midrash Aggadah comments: 


1. The blessings given to Abraham were unconditional; God did not say that they would be 
granted only if his descendants scrupulously obeyed the commands of the Torah. It is this 
promise to which we refer when we beseech God n’tjtpn ’33133 irniatc 1 ? nyatpi ntpx -|13T 
opyu nx ngnx, Remember what you swore to our forefathers, ‘Like the stars of heaven will / 
increase your seed (the Tachnun prayer). We pray that God will fulfill his oath even though 
we are undeserving (Chafetz Chaim al HaTorah). 
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XXII this thing, and have not withheld your son, your only 
17-18 one f 17 I shall surely bless you and greatly in¬ 
crease your offering like the stars of the heavens and 
like the und on the seashore; and your offspring shall 
inherit the gate of its enemy; 18 and all the nations of 
the earth shall bless themselves by your offspring, 
because you have listened to My voice.' 


Just as the sand is a wall against the 
sea whose raging waves break on it, 
so the nations of the world throw 
themselves against Israel, but their 
fury is in vain for they cannot 
prevail [see ]er. 5:22) and they 
break before Israel. Such was the 
case with Pharaoh, Sisera, Babylon, 
Haman, and the Greeks. Similarly 
will the Edomites [= Rome; also a 
generic term for Israel's oppressors] 
fall before them as it is written 
[Ezek. 25:14): I will exact My 
vengeance upon Edom, through My 
people Israel 

[See also comm, to 1:9 s.v. npi 

□’ton.] 

r»T|K nN un’] — And your 
offspring shall inherit [or: seize; 
possess; capture (see Hirsch on 
15:8: m^n’K)] the gate of its 
enemy. 

[The capture of the gate, the 
stronghold of a city, is symbolic of 
its downfall. Therefore 'gate' is 
used in this connotation, for they 
will possess the city by inheriting or 
siezing its gate.) 

Aharhanel explains that the three 
blessings of this verse and the next, 
were given Abraham measure for 
measure. 1 — Because he was pre¬ 
pared to render himself childless, he 
was blessed with abundant pro¬ 
geny. 2 — Because he would have 
forfeited his inheritance [by 


slaughtering his only son], he was 
promised that his offspring would 
inherit the Land. 3 — Because he 
was ready to incur the curses of the 
populace for having slaughtered his 
son, he was promised that all would 
bless themselves by his offspring. 

18. ‘D-ianm — Shall bless 

! ■ •, “i * : • 

themselves by your offspring. 

— I.e., the nations will pray to 
God: 'Bless us as You have blessed 
the offspring of Abraham' (Radak). 

When nations will [in the Time to 
Come] call upon HASHEM's Name 
to serve Him unanimously [Zeph. 
3:9] they will seek blessings 
through your seed and endeavor to 
emulate them (Sforno). 

The translation follows Rashi 
and Ibn Ezra to 18:18. [See below]. 
Onkelos renders: Shall be blessed 
for the sake of your children. 

(As explained in the comm, to 18:18 
Onkelos and Rashi do not distinguish 
between the hispa'el [the reflexive) form of 
this verb and the niph'al [passive: wnan], 
while Ibn Ezra and Radak do perceive dif¬ 
ferences in meaning between the forms. 
They render nia? be blessed and i3"onn, 
bless themselves. 5ee also comm, to 12:3.) 

’bp? nytoip itpK Dpy — Because [lit. 
'as a result of that'] you have 
listened to [lit. 'in'] My voice [i.e.. 
My command.] 

Verse 17 listed the blessings 
which I will bestow upon your 
descendants in reward for your not 
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having withheld your only son. 
Now I bestow a further blessing: all 
the nations of the earth shall bless 
themselves by your offspring 
because you have listened to My 
voice — i.e., because you responded 
to My command of inbyni, bring 
him up. 

Ramban in Deuf. 7:12, discusses 
the word npy, because. He cites 
commentators [Ibn Ezra and Radak] 
who comment that it signifies 
ultimate consequence. Ramban ex¬ 
plains the derivation on this defini¬ 
tion: The Hebrew language 
employs organs of the human body 
as the source of figurative expres¬ 
sions. Thus, the beginning or best 
of something is called #Ki, head; 
while the conclusion, consequence, 
or end is called spy, heel. Similarly, 
when referring to relative value, the 
most important is called head, 
while the least important is called 
nJT, tail 

In a similar vein, Ramban ad loc. 
cites Onkelos who renders the word 
c]bn, in exchange. The connotation 
is a circular course of events, i.e. it is 
as if a person's deed returns to him, 
for his reward or punishment is 
commensurate with his act. The 
primary meaning of the root npy, in 


this view, is round; therefore, the 
heel, which is rounded, is called 

(It would seem that the English idiom 
which best conveys the meaning of 3py, 
is: on the heels of, i.e., closely follow¬ 
ing; 'as a result of'; hence 'because'.] 111 

Heidenheim adds that the word 3py 
also refers to footsteps [cf. Song of 
Songs 1:8: ]K2frj ’ripya, the footsteps of 
the sheep. It has the same connotation 
as because, which is derived 

from footpath. Therefore, either 

word may be used to indicate a conse¬ 
quence which comes as a direct result of 
a prior cause i.e., the cause is the path' 
leading to their consequence which 
comes on the heels' of the cause. 

19. on? 5 K — ( And] 

Abraham returned to his young 
men. 

Although only Abraham is men¬ 
tioned as having returned, Isaac's 
presence may be assumed. Only 
Abraham is mentioned because he 
was the principal figure and his son 
Isaac was secondary to him. Cf. v. 3 
I 1 ? 1 .] Dp’!' And he [Abraham] rose 
up and went' where only Abraham 
is mentioned although it is obvious 
that Isaac and the two attendants 
accompanied him; and Exod. 10:1 
where God's command was addres- 


1. Harav David Feinstein further suggests that there are two connotations inherent in the ex¬ 
pression 2py, heel: 

(a) , Abraham was rewarded because he complied with God's will 'on the heels' of the com¬ 
mand — i.e., immediately. He did not procrastinate in the hope that in the interim the decree 
might be changed. This is expressed in v. 3 Abraham awoke early in the morning — 'for the 
zealous are early to perform their religious duty.' 

(b) . By 2py. footpath (cf. Song of Songs 1 ;8] God was indicating that Abraham had there¬ 
by trod the path in the sense that he set an external pattern for his children to emulate 
throughout history. He was therefore deserving of all these blessings for setting the standard. 
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XXII 19 Abraham returned to his young men, and they 

rose up and went together to Beer Sheba, and 
Abraham stayed at Beer Sheba. 


sed only to Moses although Aaron 
was to accompany him (Ibn Ezra; 
Radak; Y ohel Or). 

According to the Midrash, 
however, the absence of Isaac's 
name is significant: 

— 'And where was Isaac? — Rav 
Berachiah said in the name of the 
Rabbis: Abraham sent him to 
Shem* [son of Noah] to study 
Torah (Midrash). 

... And he remained there three 
years (Targum Yonasan). ^ 

According to another view in the 
Midrash, Abraham sent him at 
night for fear of inn py, the evil eye 
[i.e., he feared that the jealousy 
aroused by his narrow escape from 
death might result in an evil eye 
which would adversely affect him]. 
The efficacy of an evil eye was 
demonstrated at the time of 
Chananiah, Mishael, and Azariah 
who were never again mentioned in 
Scripture from the time they 

•(On Shem see Overview to Noach (vol. 1) 
p. 216 ff; comm, to 6:10; 9:27; and 10:21,24. 
As indicated in the "Chronology/Time Line: 
Adam to Jacob" on p. xii, Shem was born in 
1556 and died in 2156. Isaac was born in 
2046 and was 37 years old at the Akeidah in 
2085. Shem (who is identified with 
Malchizedek, king of Shalem = Jerusalem; 
see comm, to 14:18; and who, according to 
tradition founded a Torah academy in as¬ 
sociation with his great-grandson Eber) was 
therefore 527 years old at the time.] 


emerged from the fiery furnace 
[Dar. el Ch. 3] ... They died as a 
result of an evil eye being cast upon 
them. 

[Abraham therefore sent him on 
alone — safe from the gaze of Ishmael 
and Eliezer, who, as the Midrash relates, 
disputed which of them would inherit 
Abraham should Isaac die — each of 
them claiming priority. Abraham was 
not apprehensive that an evil eye would 
be cast upon Isaac in the academy where 
it is possible that the matter of the 
Akeidah was not yet known at the 
time.] 

Tirp ■qS 1 .] mp’l — And they rose up 
and went together. 

Hirsch notes that this clause ap¬ 
pears here for the third time in the 
chapter. The first two indicated the 
joint ascent of Abraham and Isaac 
to new dimensions of greatness. 
Here it shows how, even after hav¬ 
ing attained awesome spiritual 
heights, they returned to their two 
attendants and went together with 
them. They were unaffected by 
pride. Instead of being consumed 
with T and 'myself', they con¬ 
sidered themselves no better than 
anyone else. 

“lion Dmnt< — And 

Abraham stayed at Beer Sheba. 

The translation of [lit. dwelt] as 
stayed follows Rashi who explains that 
Abraham stayed there, only temporari- 


1. Me'am Loez explains why it was necessary for Abraham, who was unequalled in his 
knowledge of Torah, to send Isaac to the academy of Shem. Pedagogy is a unique talent which 
Shem possessed to a superior degree. In addition, in Shem's academy Isaac would find the 
vital stimulation of discourse with fellow students. Furthermore, a child, because he is so 
familiar with his parent, can often not learn from him successfully. Previously, Sarah would 
not allow Isaac to leave home. Having succeeded in taking Isaac away from home on the 
pretext that he would go to study Torah, (see footnote to v. 2] Abraham sent him to Shem. 
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ly, for his permanent residence for the 
past 12 years was once again in Hebron 
to where he had returned after having 
lived in Beer Sheba for the 26 years fol¬ 
lowing the destruction of Sodom as ex¬ 
plained in 20:1 and in the chronology 
(which is based upon Seder Olam), 
Rashi interprets in this case as in¬ 
dicating only temporary dwelling .] 
According to Midrash HaGadol 
Abraham felt compelled to return to 
Beer Sheva, site of his eshel [21:33], 
because it was there that he had ex¬ 
perienced spiritual tranquility and had 
carried on his mission of proclaiming 
God's Name. [And as Ramban suggests 
in 23:3, he went first to the site of his 
eshel, there to give thanks for the 
miracle that befell him. 

[It was also the birthplace of Isaac 
who had just been saved.] 

Malbim comments that the literal 
flow of the verses suggests that 
Abraham sent Isaac ahead to Hebron 
where Sarah dwelt to tell her the out¬ 
come of the recent events. Abraham, 
however, returned to spend some time 
at Beer Sheba which, although later part 
of the territory of Simeon, was then un¬ 
der Philistine control. When Sarah died 
in Hebron, Abraham hastened there 
(23:2) to eulogize her and arrange for 
her burial. Since Isaac was already in 
Hebron with his mother, Scripture has 
no need to specify that he, too, came to 
eulogize her. 

■#^The Birth of Rebecca 

20. hSkh nnain nntt i rr»i — 
[And] it came to pass after these 
things [or lit. ' words'] 


I.e., after the deep reflections 
mmn] which were inspired 
by the Akeidah. The Midrash com¬ 
ments that when Abraham returned 
from Mount Moriah he mused: 
'Had my son actually been 
sacrificed he would have died 
childless. Perhaps I should have 
married him to one of the daughters 
of Aner, Eshkol or Mamre,'* God 
therefore caused him to be informed 
that Rebecca, Isaac's future mate, 
had been born. This, then, is the 
meaning of D’nain 'nrm, after these 
words — i.e., after the words 
[meditations] which were inspired 
by the Akeidah (Rashiy i] 

*[The version in the Midrash reads: 
Abraham said: 'What shall I do now? — 
I will marry him to one of the daughters 
of (my covenant-brothers 14:13) Aner, 
Eshkol, and Mamre who are virtuous 
women, for of what concern to me is 
their (accursed Canaanite) birth?' 

God then said to him: Do not enter¬ 
tain such a notion — for Isaac's mate has 
already been born.'] 

[The commentators point out that the 
Midrash to 15:1 (which follows the War 
of the Kings) also interprets nn« 

nbNrt to refer to deep reflections on the 
part of Abraham. See comm, there.] 

[Ras/ii explains in 15:1 that when the term 
nnA. after is used it signifies a long lapse of 
lime from the preceding, unlike inK, after, 
which signifies immediately following. Since 
our verse is usually interpreted to mean that 
Abraham was informed of Rebecca's birth 
immediately after the Akeidah il would seem 
that (he term inK should have been used. 
Mizrachi comments that intt would indicate 


1. After these things — After Abraham had bound Isaac, the Satan came and told Sarah thai 
Abraham had killed Isaac. Sarah cried out in grief and died (Targum Y onasan). 
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20 Jf came to pass after these things , that Abraham 
was told, saying: Behold, M ilcah too has borne 
children to Nachor, your brother: 21 Utz, his first- 


somelhing which occurred immediately — 
without any delay. Since there was at least a 
slight time lapse between the Akeidah and 
the news of Rebecca's birth, the use of , nnx 
is indeed proper. 

Gut Aryeh comments that the passage of 
time per se is not the determining factor in 
whether to use “inx or nnx. If the second 
narrative is dependent upon and inseparable 
from the first, then “inx is used. If, however, 
the two narratives are not inherently unified, 
then nntj may be used, even though, coin¬ 
cidentally, there was little lapse of time. 
Abraham's concern at not having arranged 
Isaac's wedding was not the reason for 
Rebecca's birth. 

Levush HaOrah explains that Rashi in¬ 
terprets our verse as a reference to 'deep 
reflection' rather than elapsed time because 
the context of the verses makes it plain that 
little time elapsed. Therefore, it should have 
said simply that Abraham was informed of 
the birth. Hence the phrase can refer only to 
something other than time, i.e. after 
reflecting.] 

Midrash Sechel Tov explains that the term 
nnx, after, in this verse, refers to the long 
lapse of 37 years from when Milcah began to 
bear children. For as the Midrash notes, 
wh^h Sarah conceived so did Milcah. The 
matter is mentioned here rather than above 
because this narrative centers around the 
birth of Rebecca who was born in the same 
year as the Akeidah. 

Tur suggests, that inx always signifies 
immediately following while ’icix can 
signify either after a long lapse , or im¬ 
mediately after, depending upon the context. 

urn 1 ? D'oa KirrDj na 1 ??? rn 1 ?’ nan 
^fiK — Behold, Milcah [lit. she ] too 
has borne [ children ] to Nachor your 
brother. 

[For their relationship to 
Abraham see 11:29, and 
Genealogical Table on p. xii]. 

Hoffman points out that the birth 
of Rebecca at this time is another in¬ 
stance of the Divine Providence 


with which the story of the 
Patriarchs is replete. Because she 
was born, Isaac, who had submitted 
himself to becoming a 'perfect of¬ 
fering', did not have to be defiled by 
marriage to one of the debauched 
Canaanite women. It is to accen¬ 
tuate this fact that the Torah does 
not mention the genealogy of 
Terach's family previously. 

Ramban observes that God must 
have performed a miracle in giving 
children to Nachor and his wife in 
their old age, for it appears from the 
verse that Abraham was unaware 
previously that they had children. 
Had children been born to them 
when they were young, Abraham 
would certainly have heard of it 
previoulsy since the distance 
between Mesopotamia [Nachor's 
home] and Canaan was not great. 
This is the intent of Kin Dl, she too 
— as the Sages explained, Milcah, 
like her sister Sarah [miraculously] 
gave birth to children in her old age. 

— The primary news however 
was not the birth of Milcah's child¬ 
ren, which apparently took place in 
the years after Abraham departed 
from Charan, but the birth of 
Rebecca which coincided with the 
Akeidah (Hoffman). 

For, obedient to the command 
[12:1] Get yourself ... from your 
father's house, Abraham had kept 
himself so isolated from his rela¬ 
tions that he came to know of their 
offspring only when the time came 
to seek a wife for Isaac (Hirsch). 

Cf. also Y alkut Shimoni, Balak 
1:766: When God promised Abraham 
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[i>. 18]: all the nations of the earth shall 
bless themselves by your offspring, 
Abraham reflected: others shall bless 
themselves by my merit, should not my 
relative Milcah, sister of my wife, also 
be remembered? Immediately he was 
notified that — 'Behold! Milcah, she too, 
had borne children.' 

For, as the Midrash notes, when God 
had 'remembered' Sarah, He 'remem¬ 
bered' all the other barren women in the 
world and they too, including Milcah, 
conceived. [See comm, to v. l.J 

Rashi cites the Midrash that D 2 
Kin, she too, implies that Milcah 
had families equal in number to 
Abaham's — namely twelve: Of the 
twelve tribes descended from 
Abraham, eight were children of 
Jacob's wives and four of his maid¬ 
servants, so in Milcah's case, eight 
were sons of the wife and four were 
sons by the concubine. 

It is noteworthy that the same 
number of tribes — twelve — 
descended from Ishmael as well 
[25:16] (Hoffman). 

21. iniaa yiynK — Utz, his first- 
born. 

According to one view in 
Y erushalmi Sotah 5:6, Utz is iden¬ 
tified with Job ... 

For the Holy One, Blessed be He 
told Abraham after the Akeidah 


that many, more severe trials, 
should have befallen him, but now 
that Utz, (who was in fact Job) was 
born, they would not. For God told 
Abraham [Eccles. 9:7]: 'Go, eat 
your bread with joy ... God has 
already approved your deed.' [i.e., 
He will not subject you to further 
sacrifice.] (Tanchuma Yashan 
Sh'lach). 

[See comm, to Job 1:1, and ArtScroll ed. 
Eccles. ibid. Cf. also comm, to Gen. 10:23. 
On Midrashic derivation of the identification 
of Utz as Job, see Torah Temimah to our 
verse.] 

na — Buz 

The name Buz occurs also in 
Jeremiah 25:23. Elihu ben Barachel, 
the fourth friend of Job, was a 
Buzite [Job 32:2] (Hoffman). 

btonp — Kemuel. 

1; 

The Midrash identifies Kemuel 
with Balaam [according to Radat s 
emendation], because he arose [dj?] 
against the people of God [btc]. 

DTK ’3K btcinp — Kemuel, the father 
of Aram. 

Kemuel may be associated with 
Aram because the son was a more 
famous personage than the father 
[cf. the father of Milcah in 11:29 
and comm. p. 351]. Or it may be 
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XXII born; Buz, his brother; Kemuel, the father of Aram; 
20-21 22 an d Kessed* Hazo, Pildash, Yidlaf, and Bethuel; 

23 And Bethuel begot Rebecca. These eight Milcah 
bore to Nachor, Abraham's brother . 24 And his con¬ 
cubine whose name was Reumah, also bore children: 
Tevach, Gaham, Tahash, and Maacah. 


that there was more than one 
Kemuel in that generation, so the 
Torah identified the one under dis¬ 
cussion by specifying that the 
Kemuel son of Milcah was the 
father of Aram (Ramban). 

The name Aram also appears in 
10:22 as one of the sons of Shem. 
See comm, there. This would in¬ 
dicate that there were two Aramean 
peoples — a Semite one which was 
more ancient, and a younger, 
Nachorite one (Hoffman). 

22. Tttfa — Kessed. 

mm mm 

m m 

— The ancestor of the Chaldeans. 
[=Kasdim.] (Radak). 

Hoffman suggests that Kessed 
may have been the ancestor of the 
Kasdim [Chaldeans] who stole the 
camels of Job (1:17). However, the 
Chaldeans who later became a 
world power were apparently 
descendants of Arpachshad. 

(Cf. comm, to 11:28 s.v. Ur 
Kasdim .] 

23. npmTiK ib’ btonm — And 

' V ■ T " : 

Bethuel begot Rebecca. 

The entire genealogy was re¬ 
corded only to lead up to this key 
verse (Rashi).w 

Laban is not mentioned here 


although he was older than Rebec¬ 
ca, because the Torah was con¬ 
cerned only with mentioning the 
eight children of Milcah [of whom 
Bethuel was the eighth, and not the 
grandchildren.] Rebecca was men¬ 
tioned only because her genealogy 
was necessary for the narrative 
(Ramban). 

The kal form [(begot) lit. 'gave birth' 
instead of the hiphil causative T»bln (lit. 
'begot')] is not unusual even when the sub¬ 
ject is a male. See for example, 4:18; and 10:8 
(Hoffman). 

24. Kiiym i^rii ... lu/ib’Di — And 
his concubine ... [she] also bore. 

'She also' — For, as noted above, 
when Sarah was 'remembered' and 
granted a child, all barren women — 
even slaves — gave birth at the same 
time (Torah Sheleimah 225). 

rnyn — Maacah. 

In / Chron. 19:6 Aram is referred 
to in association with Maacah. The 
name occurs often in Scriptures 
[Deut. 3:14; Josh. 12:5; 13:11; II 
Sam. 10:6. Cf. Beth Maacah in II 
Sam. 20:14.] This people apparent¬ 
ly dwelt in the Hermon region 
(Hoffman). 

The Torah includes the 
genealogy of the concubine as well 
to establish that all of these children 


1. Before the Holy One, Blessed be He made Sarah's sun set. He made Rebecca's sun rise. 
First: npai rw Swing — Bethuel begot Rebecca; then: rnty yn rryi, the life of Sarah was 
... (Midrash). 
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of Nachor were worthy to marry the 
children of Abraham, and they were 
all included in Abraham's injunc¬ 
tion to Hliezer in 24:30 (Ramban). 

According to the Masoretic note appearing 
at the end of the Sidrah there are 147 verses 
in the Sidrah numerically corresponding to 
the mnemonic [= 147; apparently a 

reference to the profound rmott. 


faithfulness, of Abraham which is the 
primary theme of this Sidrah. This 
faithfulness reached its zenith when 
Abraham was confronted by the command to 
sacrifice the very son in whom his every 
future promise was to have been fulfilled. 
Yet his utter rmnK, trust, in God: was such 
that Abraham complied unhesitatingly.] The 
Haftorah begins with // Kings 4:1: 
nnK. 
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An Overview — 

The Days of the Perfect 


Dtps .rpnn oblyb on^rni 'n ynp 
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HASHEM is aware of the days of the 
perfect ; their inheritance will endure 
forever (Psalms 37:18). Just as they [the 
righteous] are perfect, so their years are 
perfect. When she [Sarah] was twenty , she 
was just as she was at seven ... Another in¬ 
terpretation: this refers to Sarah who was 
perfect in her deeds (Bereishis Rabbah 
58:1). 


s 

I. Two Forms of Perfection 


^arah was perfect. In wisdom, in beauty, in 
^innocence, in accomplishment, in consistency, her 
life was a tapestry of perfection. She was the first of 
the Patriarchs and Matriarchs to die, and the Torah 
chose her to display the standard of pity jbl3, 

W ° r< h ° a ^ ^ er y ears J were equally good (Rashi to 23:1. See 

connotations, both COmm.). 

applicable to Sfas Ernes expounds that the word perfect, 

He mis h ™and of has two connotations, both applicable to Sarah: 
complete faith, without blemish, and of complete faith. 
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Unblemished 

Time 


We may liken a 
lifetime to a huge 
needlepoint canvas 
with millions upon 
millions of holes to 
be filled with the 
threads of 
achievement. 


And then there are 
m the Sarahs. Their 
canvas has no bald 
spots. It is full, 
perfect , lush with 
color , meaning , 

and 

accomplishment. 


Just as people, animals, and things can be without 
blemish, so can time. For time, too, is a creation. 
Before the existence of heaven and earth, there was 
no such concept as time. Existence was limited to 
God alone, and He is beyond time, without either 
beginning or end. That He included time in the uni¬ 
verse means that it is the tool, and therefore also the 
challenge, of man. Just as man is charged with wisely 
using his ability, his possessions, and his sur¬ 
roundings, so he is charged with making proper use 
of the moments allotted him on earth. We may liken 
a lifetime to a huge needlepoint canvas with millions 
upon millions of holes to be filled with the threads of 
achievement. The holes are the countless instants, 
the fleeting 'nows' of life. 

As the saying goes, mnni T»nyri ]’k “inyn 
rv fHCP' the past is gone, the future is not yet, and 
the present is like the blink of an eye. True, but the 
past, however glorious or inglorious, is the ac¬ 
cumulation of those blinks and the future, whatever 
it may bring, is built upon them. What does 
'everymanV needlepoint of life resemble? For most, 
it is a series of random patches and blanks. Perhaps 
not even a recognizable pattern emerges after all the 
years of effort. For others, there may be only a few 
scattered, ill-fitting stitches. For still others there 
may be imperfect but still distinguishable pictures 
that testify to purposeful weeks and months. 

And then there are the Sarahs. Their canvas has no 
bald spots. It is full, perfect, lush with color, mean¬ 
ing, and accomplishment. Every thread is related to 
the one before and the one after. It reflects what God 
knows — that just as they are perfect, so their years 
are perfect; and had they not been perfect they could 
never have achieved the perfection of a lifetime 
without blemish. 

In this vein, Chiddushei HaRim explains the 
meaning of HillePs famous exhortation kS nto 
If not now — when? (Avos 1:14). Simply un¬ 
derstood, the Mishnah warns that time is not forever. 
No man knows how long he will live nor can he be 
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Can the obligation 
of any instant be 
postponed to a 
later moment? No 
— for that later 
moment has an 
obligation of its 

own. 


The Light 
of Day 


A day )hat has the 
glow of spiritual 
accomplishment is 
a day; a twenty- 
four hour period 
loithout such 
meaning is but the 
unrealized 
potential of a day 
that never was. 


sure that he will have the ability or opportunity 
tomorrow or next week to perform the good deed he 
seeks to postpone today. There is a deeper meaning 
as well, the Rim maintains. 

Every T’tpsy, every point in time, has a particular 
purpose for each human being. Its purpose was or¬ 
dained by the Creator for every person who shares 
that particular point in time: For some it is Torah 
study, for others the performance of a command¬ 
ment. It may be earning a livelihood, eating, sleeping, 
relaxing, traveling. Can the obligation of any instant 
be postponed to a later moment? No — for that later 
moment has an obligation of its own. Today's 2:34 
p.m. was never here befuie and it will irever return. 
Tomorrow's 2:34 — or today's 2:35 — has a mission 
of its own. To do tomorrow what should have been 
done today is to deprive tomorrow of its due. 'If not 
now — when?' — Hillel asks: What will become of 
this 'now' if it is not utilized? It will be lost forever! 

Sfas Ernes often quotes Chiddushei HaRim's homi- 
letical interpretation of OV» “iIkS top 1 ], and 

God called to the light — Day! (Genesis 1:5): It was 
not the emergence of the morning sun that God en¬ 
titled Day, nor was it the passage of twenty-four 
hours on a clock. The essence of Day is its “11k, its 
spiritual light. A day that has the glow of spiritual 
accomplishment is a day, a twenty-four hour period 
without such meaning may be called a day for the 
sake of convenience or convention, or for crossing 
off another number on a calendar — but in the truest 
sense, it is but the unrealized potential of a day that 
never was. 

God renews his creation constantly, daily [unnnn 
rptt/to:? ny/yn T>»n OV» Because there are 

always new opportunities, they must be received 
with freshness and vigor. Time and duty never 
become stale to truly perceptive — to the righteous 
Sarahs — because they accept every challenge as 
novel and never-to-be-repeated. As Sifri (Devarim 
6:6) teaches, God urges us always to bear in mind 
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just as each limb 
and or^an of the 
body has its role 
and function 
within the whole, 
so each day has its 
role in the 
perfection of 
individual lifetime. 


the commandments Dl’n :nyn OiK "U0K, which / 
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command you 'today' — never are we to think of 
them as ancient vestiges of miraculous days in Egypt 
and the Wilderness. They are new. Given daily. And 
our response must be one of anxious anticipation of 
each day's store of light-filled moments. 

Just as each limb and organ of the body has its role 
and function within the whole, so each day has its 
role in the perfection of an individual lifetime. The 
righteous person pursues the spiritual roots beneath 
the external trappings of each moment. By so doing 
he gives it completion and fashions it into a sound 
part of the whole. This analogy of the moments of 
life to the organs of the body is borne out by the con¬ 
text of the very verse upon which the Sages expound 
that the days of the righteous are perfect. The 
preceding verse (Psalms 37:17) laments niylit ’S 
nmitfn D’yun, For the arms of the wicked will be 

▼ s ■ ▼ t : / 

broken ... then the Psalmist speaks of the perfection 
with which the righteous invest not only their deeds 
but their moments on earth. Is it not plain that every 
r*^5y / every now, is as vital as a cell, a capillary, a 
nerve? 


Perfect 
in Faith 


The Sages of the 
period refused to 
accept proselytes 
because 
conversion came 
too easily. Why 
should one.not 
wish to join a 
proven success? 


There is a second connotation of the word D^n — 
perfection and wholeheartedness in faith (see Gene¬ 
sis 17:1 and Deuternomy 18:13). This, too, relates as 
much to the days of the righteous as to their deeds 
and attitudes, for man passes through many periods 
— good times and bad — during his sojourn on earth. 
It is relatively easy to have perfect faith in God while 
He smiles at Israel. Only the wicked and spiritually 
corrupt could fail to 'see' God's smiling countenance 
and 'feel' His gentle hand during the golden years of 
King Solomon. Israel basked in a universal recogni¬ 
tion of its glory such as it had never before known. 
Such was its magnificence that hordes of gentiles 
streamed to embrace the religion of God's successful 
people — and the Sages of the period refused to ac¬ 
cept proselytes because conversion came too easily. 
Why should one not wish to join a proven success? 
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The perfect faith 
of the righteous 
remains impaired 
and unblemished 
even in times of 
darkness and 
suffering. Truly — 
'just as they are 
perfect, so their 
years are perfectV 


Why not join a nation which knew only cloudless 
days? 

But the perfect faith of the righteous remains un¬ 
impaired and unblemished even in times of darkness 
and suffering. It is strong enough to endure the buf¬ 
feting of eras when God's countenance is clouded by 
anger, and the hand Israel feels is not the gentle one 
of His beneficence, but the mailed fist of its persecu¬ 
tors. Through all periods, the righteous remain 
perfect in their faith. Such was Sarah's life. Growing 
up in the moral filth of Ur Kasdim and Aram or liv¬ 
ing in the sanctuary of Abraham's tent; dragged off 
to the harems of Pharaoh and Abimelech, or playing 
hostess to angels and proselytes; giving her maid¬ 
servant Hagar to Abraham that he might have an 
heir despite her own barrenness or nursing her own 
Isaac amid joy and rejuvenation — all were the same 
to Sarah. Whatever external winds might blow, her 
faith was unimpaired. Truly — 'just as they are 
perfect, so their years are perfect!' (Sfas Ernes). 


II. Sarah's Eternal Teaching 


‘ Unlike 
Abraham 

Such was the 
unique lesson of 
Sarah — that in all 
varieties of time 
and experience one 
must maintain 
faith. 


Cuch was the unique lesson of Sarah — that in all 
^varieties of time and experience one must main¬ 
tain faith based on the conviction that all conditions 
are dictated by God for the fulfillment of His 
ultimate will. Originally her name had been ‘nty, 
Sarai, [literally, my mistress] for she had been the 
dominant figure only to Abraham, but then a new 
dimension was added, both to her name and to her 
mission. She became rnip, Sarah, a name with the 
connotation that she was the spiritual mistress of all 
the world (Rashi to Genesis 17:15. See ArtScroll 
Ed.). But if Abraham had been elevated to the status 
of mia linn 3N, Father of the Multitude of Nations 
(17:5), and he was subservient to Sarai — for such 
was the import of her original name — then why was 
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Neither his 
descendants nor 
the world at large 
could learn from 
Abraham how to 
face dark 
moments, for he 
had none. 


Hagar 
Learns It 


Hagar! Do you 
realize what you 
have left behind? 
Have you 
evaluated the 
fool's gold for 
which you trade 
the precious 
moments in the 
service of the 
righteous? 


it necessary to rename her as well? The answer lies in 
the different characteristics of Abraham and Sarah. 
Abraham represented nonn nntt, the Attribute of 
Kindness [see Overview to Lech Lecho.] In his life all 
flowed from God's manifestation of kindness. 
Abraham was honored wherever he was. He was 
respectfully addressed as D’nbN toiw, prince of God 
(23:6), even by the idolatrous accursed Canaanites of 
Heth, and Divine intervention spared him from liv¬ 
ing long enough to see Esau's descent into 
wickedness (see comm, to 29:25). Neither his de¬ 
scendants nor the world at large could learn from 
Abraham how to face dark moments, for he had 
none. But Sarah knew. She taught how to perfect 
time and how to recognize that every moment 
emanated from God in order that we might fill it with 
faith and service. If only Abraham's way of life and 
faith was to serve as the model for all people, then 
the weak of spirit would not find the strength to cope 
with adversity. But from Sarah they could learn 
strength and constancy no matter what the odds. 
That was Sarah's great role in the development of 
man (Siach Sarfei Kodesh). 

This lesson was taught Hagar when she fled from 
Sarah's chastisement of her. She sat by a well 
pondering when an angel came to her and asked: 

■obn ruto ruo nm ’K nit; nnatf nan 

. T T : T — T “ : ■ ▼ T 

Hagar, maidservant of Sarai, where have 

you come from and where are you going? 

(16:8). 

The question was not meant to gather 
information. The angel knew — she had fled from the 
house of Abram and Sarai and she was going back to 
Egypt; she was traveling the road from sanctity to 
profanity. The facts were plain. But were the 
implications? Hagar! Do you realize what you have 
left behind? Have you evaluated the fool's gold for 
which you trade the precious moments in the service 
of the righteous? Why are you crestfallen, Hagar, 
because you have been forced to submit to the 
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Where toill you 
find as holy a place 
as Sarai's tent? 
And hoxo can you 
forsake such lofty 
teaching merely to 
seek comfort? 


domination of Sarai? Is that reason enough to turn 
your back on the Abrahamitic universe? Remember, 
Hagar, you are nty nna^, the maidservant of Sarai 
— from whom can you learn better than from her to 
have faith even in the blackest moments? Where will 
you find as holy a place as Sarai's tent? And how can 
you forsake such lofty teaching merely to seek com¬ 
fort? 

rpT nnn ’aynm Tim^aa b* uib/ 
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Return to your mistress and submit to her 
domination (16:9). 

Hagar relented for she had indeed been taught the 
lesson of Sarai there by the well. 'You are the God of 
Vision' (16:13), she said, 'Who sees the humiliation 
and misery of the afflicted' (Midrash). So she called 
the well Be'er Lachai Ro'i, the well of the Living One 
Who sees me. 


It xuas that well 
that Isaac went 
regularly to pray 
and where he 
settled after 
marrying Rebecca. 
The well had a 
special meaning 
for him. 


It was to that well that Isaac went regularly to pray 
and where he settled after marrying Rebecca (25:11). 
The well had a special meaning for him — Isaac, 
whose life began Israel's descent into exile, had to 
live according to his mother's lesson — the lesson 
that had been exemplified by Hagar's experience. 
Indeed, that was God's intention in dispatching the 
angel to bring the lesson home to Hagar. Ishmael did 
not benefit by his mother's experience; Isaac — and 
after him, scores of Jewish generations that lived 
through every manner of privation — did. To accen¬ 
tuate that lesson for Isaac, God sent an angel to show 
Hagar the lesson of Sarah (Sefer HaZechus). 


Sarah's 

Heiress 


.umnrz naym autt’ rrn xa^V ’ai 
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Rabbi Akiva sat and expounded, but the 
congregation drowsed. He sought to 
arouse them. He said, 'Why was Esther 
worthy to reign over 127 provinces? — Let 
Esther, a granddaughter of Sarah who 
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The Jew who 
perceives the 
holiness of his 
Torah study feels 
no boredom. 
Excited people do 
not doze, but 
Rabbi Akiva's 
students dia 
Why? 


What was there in 
the heritage of the 
Patriarchs and 
Matriarchs that 
could enable 
Esther and her 
generation to 
surmount the 
darkness? There 
was Sarah. 


lived 127 years, come and reign over 127 
provinces (Bereishis Kabbah 58:3). 

What is the connection between Sarah's years and 
Esther's kingdom? And why should Rabbi Akiva's 
comparison between the two serve to stimulate a 
drowsing audience? 

Rabbi Akiva lived in a time of perhaps the most 
intense persecution Israel had known. The Roman 
Empire in all its infamous barbarianism had de¬ 
stroyed the Temple, crushed the last embers of 
resistance, put down Bar Kochba's rebellion, and 
outlawed the teaching of Torah. This last edict would 
V'n have snuffed out the soul of the people; Rabbi 
Akiva defied it and eventually paid for his bravery 
w’/.h a martyr s death by torture. 

His students had fallen into a stupor, a sure symp¬ 
tom that the Divine Countenance was masked from 
their perceptions. The Jew who perceives the 
holiness of his Torah study feels no boredom. The 
Jew who senses the cosmic effect of his good deeds 
feels no fatigue. Excited people do not doze, but Rab¬ 
bi Akiva's students did. Why? He understood why. 
Deep down, they doubted that they and their studies 
made any difference. The glories of old might remain 
etched in memory, but never could they return to 
reality. To inspire them. Rabbi Akiva attacked the 
problem at its roots. 

Esther, too, lived in a time when God's Visage glow¬ 
ered at Israel. It was a generation of D^D rnnpn, con¬ 
cealment of God's [Merciful] Face (see Overview to 
ArtScroll Megillas Esther). What was there in the 
heritage of the Patriarchs and Matriarchs that could 
enable Esther and her generation to surmount the 
darkness? There was Sarah. She had lived all mo¬ 
ments of her life with equal perfection. In Pharaoh's 
palace of lust or Abraham's temple of holiness, she 
never failed to perceive that all was from God. 

Esther learned from her grandmother, Sarah. She 
learned not to fear the exile of her people or her per¬ 
sonal exile as the wife of Ahasuerus. Her years were 
perfect. Her deeds were perfect. Sarah still lived in 
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her granddaughter, Esther. So Sarah's years were 
translated into provinces; the Matriarch reigned over 
time and her granddaughter reigned over space. 

And Rabbi Akiva's students? Grandsons of Sarah 
have no right to despair, because they know the les¬ 
son of her perfect life. 


Not CL The Midrash states that Sarah died when she was 
Lost t0 ^ that I saac been slaughtered on the Akeidah 

Moment ( seecomrr1, to 23:1). The implication is that her death 

was accidental, that she would have lived much 


longer had she only known the truth. 

Harav Yaakov Kaminetzky proves that such an 
interpretation is untenable. The Talmud states that 
since heredity is a factor in determining a person's 
expected lifespan, a person should begin anticipating 
the end of his days when he comes to within five 
years of the age at which one of his parents died. 
Therefore, the Sages explain, when Isaac reached the 
age of 123, he prepared to bless his firstborn because 
But if Sarah's his mother had died at 127 years of age. But if 

d Mddental P -the Sarah's death was purely accidental — the result of 
result of the the shocking news — then why should Isaac draw 

shocking news — anv 

then why should ^ 

Isaac draw any tor 

conclusions from No. Sarah lived out her full years. Indeed, it is ax- 

lt iomatic that a righteous person of Sarah's caliber 
fulfills her entire mission on earth — her days were 
’O’, perfect days of a perfect person. Her soul 
was taken from her because she had fulfilled her pur¬ 
pose on earth. In the natural world, God decrees that 
death have the appearance of a natural cause — a 
heart attack, a stroke, an accident, an earthquake, or 
a shocking lie — any one may be the 'natural' cause 
through which God carries out His will. But the days 
Such was the °f Sarah are complete and perfect in quantity as well 


conclusions from it? Surely heredity is not a fac- 
where external factors cause death? 


storehouse of gems 
which Sarah 
presented to Cod. 
He had given her 
potential; she 
presented Him 
with fulfillment. 


as quality. 

Such was the storehouse of gems — the moments 
of her life — which Sarah presented to God. He had 
given her potential; she presented Him with fulfill¬ 
ment. 
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An Overview — 

The Matriarchs/Sarah and Rebecca 
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All the years that Sarah lived, a cloud hung 
by the entrance of her tent; as soon as she 
died, the cloud left. But as soon as Rebecca 
came, that cloud returned. AU the years 
that Sarah lived, the doors were wide open 
[to welcome all wayfarers] ... a blessing 
was dispatched to her dough ... the lamp 
would burn from Sabbath eve to the next 
Sabbath eve ...as soon as Rebecca came it 
[all of the above] returned. As soon as 
[Isaac] saw that she did as his mother did 
... immediately [the Torah relates]: Isaac 
brought her to the tent (Bereishis Rabbah 


60 : 16 ). 


I. Complimentary Functions 


A Name ^^hen God fashioned Eve and presented her to 

Adam as his mate and helpmeet, he named this 
new breed of human as he had named all other living 
things. 
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This shall be called woman for from man 
was she taken (2:23). 

Woman is called rn$/N, Ishah, because she was 
fashioned from tthK, Ish [man). The Torah gives this 
as the reason for her name, but it does not tell us why 
man was called Ish. We know the derivation of 
man's other name, Adam — he was fashioned from 
the adamah, earth (2:7) — but why is he called Ish ? 
What is the significance of each of the two names? 
And why is there a feminine form of Ish , but not of 
Adam ? 


Net only man , but 
all animal life was 
fashioned from 
earth . But human 
beings have within 

them a 
characteristic of 
another prime 
element — fire. 


Not only man, but all animal life was fashioned 
from earth. All breathe, eat, sleep, propagate. God's 
plan was to give life to clods formed from earth, 
whether the life was human or animal. But human 
beings have within them a characteristic of another 
prime element — fire. Fire represents verve and 
enthusiasm, lust and initiative. It represents the 
uniquely human traits that give man dominance and 
enable him to attain wisdom, develop culture and 
pass them on to his children. The name Wk, Ish, 
derives from the element of &K, eish [fire]. 

There is a major difference between these two 
facets of life. Simply to live and vegetate — although 
impossible without God's gift of life — can be 
managed without Godliness. Animals do it; so do 
Godless humans. If man lives that way, he imitates 
an animal, becomes a caricature of what he should 


In man's 'fire ' be, but he is not destructive. In man's 'fire' aspect, 

^^GodmuT^be however, God must be present, otherwise he can 
present, otherwise become a source of danger and destruction. No 

he can become a elaboration is needed. A glance at the morning paper, 

source of danger ... . . 111 . r 

and destruction, a slight acquaintance with the history or any century, 

will show all too well what happens when man fans 
his instincts into a flaming conflagration, and does it 
without God's guidance. 


Only 

Together 


Nowhere is the spirit of God more essential than in 
the union between man and' woman that produces 
future generations. When His spirit is present from 
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Man alone cannot 
bring it; woman 
alone cannot bring 
it — only two of 
them together can 
invite holiness to 

join. 


Adam knew that 
he needed her as 
she needed him in 
order that — 
together — they 
could stamp God's 
Name on the 
future of 
humanity . 


the moment of conception, the future has holiness as 
an ingredient of its growth from a cell to a finished 
being whose lustful drives have been tempered by 
God's Presence. Man alone cannot bring it; woman 
alone cannot bring it — only the two of them together 
can invite holiness to join. 

This is implied by the names Ish and Ishah. The 
Sages teach that man's name, U/’K, contains a \ yud. 
Woman's name, contains a n, he. When man 

9 T * 9 

and woman unite with sincerity and holiness, he con¬ 
tributes his yud and she contributes her heh forming 
rp, Y ah, a Name of God. But if man and woman deny 
God entry into their lives, he surrenders his yud and 
she surrenders her he. Remaining is u/k, eish — the 
fire of destruction (Sotah 17a, see Rashi; Pirkei 
d'Rabbi Eliezer). 

Adam, God's own handiwork, perceived when the 
first woman was brought to him that they were to be 
partners in ennobling the fiery instincts within them 
both. Woman as a creature ultimately formed from 
the earth needed no particular name — both man and 
woman are adam. But the function of taming fire and 
turning it into a Godly force must be carried out 
jointly with each of the partners taking separate but 
complementary roles. Adam knew that he needed her 
as she needed him in order that — together — they 
could stamp God's Name on the future of humanity. 
And so he named her Ishah, assigning to her the se¬ 
cond letter of God's Name (Sifsei Zaddik). 


II. Sarah's Temple 

Matriarch's C ara h was the classic Jewish mother, the first and 

^the only Matriarch who is named as one of the 
seven prophetesses quoted in Scripture. Her home 
was no ordinary tent. It had extraordinary qualities: 
a cloud of holiness, doors which proclaimed their 
openness to all passers-by, a blessing in her dough, a 
Sabbath lamp that remained lit all week long. These 
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There was a 
special 
significance in 
these blessings. 
They paralleled 
the miracles of the 
Mishkan in the 
wilderness and the 
Temple in 
Jerusalem. 
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This symbolized a 
principle of 
spiritual growth — 
yesterday's 
greatness need not 
fade away; it 
should become the 
starting point for 
today's further 
development. 


miracles were not Abraham's doing; they ceased with 
Sarah's death. 

There was a special significance in these blessings. 
They paralleled the miracles of the Mishkan in the 
wilderness and the Temple in Jerusalem. The cloud 
represented God's Own Presence, the same Presence 
which rested on the Mishkan. Only one other human 
being had a comparable sign of holiness hovering 
over his private residence: Moses (Ex. 33:9). Sarah's 
open doors symbolized the Temple which was a 
repository of holiness beckoning every Jew to come 
and draw closer to God through its agency. 

There was a blessing in her dough; her guests ate 
and then went away with lingering feelings of 
satisfaction that kept hunger away for a long time. In 
the Sanctuary of the Temple, loaves of show-bread, 
onb, were emplaced every Sabbath. All week 
long they remained as warm and fresh as they were 
when they were set on the sacred Table. The Sages 
teach that the bread of the Temple was the source of 
prosperity for the entire nation. Because it was 
blessed it never became stale, unlike material things 
which begin to deteriorate from the moment they 
come into existence. The blessing in Sarah's dough 
was a spiritual one, a blessing that protected it from 
the elements and helped all who ate it absorb its 
holiness within themselves. 

The ■qiyo “12, western lamp, of the Temple 
Menorah burned longer than all the others. It was 
the first lit and the last to go out, its flame burning 
bright until the moment of the next day's lighting. 
This symbolized a principle of spiritual growth — 
yesterday's greatness need not fade away; it should 
become the starting point for today's further 
development. Of course, when one deserts the world 
of the spirit and plunges into the material here and 
now, his earlier attainments become diminished, for 
holiness is not static; it cannot be stored away for 
future use. Sarah's Sabbath candles ushered in a 
ntpipi nmjp n1\ day of contentment and holiness , 
God's precious gift to Israel. But so do our Sabbath 
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Because God's 
Presence was in 
Sarah's tent , on 
her table, her 
menorah, hie set 
His cloud atop her 
dwelling. 

The True 
Mishkan 


When they arrived 
at Mount Sinai 
and made the 
Tabernacle , they 
returned to the 
eminence of their 
forefathers who 
had God's mystery 
upon their tents. 


flames. What happens when Sabbath is over? Do the 
Sabbath flames of holiness survive the six days of 
banality and material striving? Sarah's did. Her Sab¬ 
bath lamp, like the western lamp of the Menorah, en¬ 
dured and shed a glow that lit the darkness of the 
week. When the next Sabbath came, she brought 
new holiness into her home — not replacing its 
predecessor, but enhancing it. 

Thus the heavenly cloud that hovered over her 
tent — like that which adorned the Temple — was 
God's testimony to what went on within. Because 
God's Presence was in Sarah's tent, on her table, her 
Menorah, He set His cloud atop her dwelling (Shem 
M iShmuel). 

The Sages often refer homiletically to the Jewish 
home as a sanctuary. Simply understood, this serves 
as an inspiring exhortation to every Jew: Your home 
is not a structure of brick and mortar, wood and 
plaster. It can be imbued with God's Own holiness. 
Jews built a Mishkan and a Temple which became 
resting places for the Shechinah — and you can make 
the same of your home. 

Inspiring though this is, it barely touches on the 
magnitude of a Jewish home. In his introduction to 
the Book of Exodus, Ramban writes: 

... The exile [in Egypt] was not completed 
until the day they [Israel] returned to their 
place and returned to the eminence of their 
forefathers. When they left Egypt, even 
though they left the house of slavery, they 
were still considered exiles because they 
were in a land not their own, confounded 
in the wilderness. When they arrived at 
Mount Sinai and made the Tabernacle, and 
the Holy One, Blessed be He, returned and 
rested His Shechinah among them — then 
they returned to the eminence of their 
forefathers who had God's mystery upon 
their tents, and who were themselves the 
'chariot' [i.e., the bearers] of His 
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Shechinah. Then, they were considered 
finally redeemed... 

The Mishkon itself As Ramban's words make clear, the Mishkan itself 
was meant to be a was mean f to be a replica of the Jewish home — not 

replica of the r ' 

Jewish home - not vice versa. 5aran s tent was the Temple upon which 
vice versa. q oc j p] ace d His Presence. The Mishkan was built to 

recapture that eminence — and so can every Jewish 
tent, hovel, home. 


III. Sarah's Successor 


Prerequisites 


A daughter of 
such a family 
could shed the 
layers of religious 
impurity that may 
have adhered to 
her, but someone 
who lacked the 
moral and ethical 
virtues of 
Abrahamitic 
greatness could 
never be 'educated' 
to them. 


^^fhen Eliezer was dispatched to find a suitable 
mate for Isaac, he set his priority on her 
character. Brilliance and beauty might be attractive 
and impressive, but they were not sufficient to make 
a Jewish Matriarch, to make a woman worthy to 
wear the mantle of Sarah. Beseeching God to make 
his mission successful, Eliezer set up a test of 
character and kindness. The story is familiar enough 
(see Chapter 24 and comm.). As many commentatprs 
have noted, Abraham's kindred in Charan were no 
less idol worshippers than his Canaanite neighbors, 
but despite all their many deficiencies, his family still 
retained a level of decency that allowed one of its 
daughters to emerge untainted from the abomination 
of idolatry. A daughter of such a family could shed 
the layers of religious impurity that may have 
adhered to her from being raised by a Bethuel and 
living with a Laban, but someone who lacked the 
moral and ethical virtues of Abrahamitic greatness 
could never be 'educated' to them. 

The Brisker Rav, Harav Y itzchak Zev Solovei- 
tchick, was asked why the Torah does not make 
specific comments concerning character traits. The 
Sages and ethical works liken bad character traits to 
such sins as idol worship, and teach that the unvir- 
tuous person is unwelcome — even despised — by 
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The perfection of 
character — a 
never-ending 
obligation — is a 
prerequisite to 
proper acceptance 
of the Torah and 
fulfillment of the 
commandments. 


They speak not of 
the performance of 
commandments 
but of character 
virtues! 
Understand this 
well — how the 
foundation of 
performance of the 
commandments is 
through good 
virtues. 


God. If so, why does not the Torah state: Do not be 
quick to anger. Do not be depressed. Do not be ar¬ 
rogant ...? 

The Rav answered that the Torah was given to 
people, not animals. The perfection of character — a 
never-ending obligation — is a prerequisite to proper 
acceptance of the Torah and fulfillment of the com¬ 
mandments; its necessity is implicit. 

As Rabbi Chaim Vital writes: 

Bad character traits are much worse than 
transgressions themselves. Thus you can 
understand why the Sages say, for exam¬ 
ple, that one who becomes angry is as if he 
had served idols, or one who is coarse of 
spirit is as if he had denied the primary 
principle [of God's existence) and he 
should be uprooted like an asheirah [a tree 
worshiped as an idol) ... Understand this 
well, for it is because they are principles 
and fundamentals that they are not 
reckoned among the 613 Commandments, 
which depend on man's intellectual 
capacity. Therefore, one must beware of 
bad character traits even more than he is 
zealous in the positive and negative com¬ 
mandments, for by being a virtuous 
person, he will readily perform the com¬ 
mandments. Thus, you can also under¬ 
stand the astounding words of the Sages 
concerning virtues, that modesty and 
humility lead one to Divine Inspiration, 
[u/Tpn mi] and the Shechinah rests upon 
him ... and many such statements. They 
speak not of the performance of com¬ 
mandments but of character virtues! ... 
Understand this well — how the founda¬ 
tion of performance of the commandments 
is moral excellence — and vice-versa (Sha'- 
arei Kedushah 2:2). 

The Brisker Rav points out the revealing process 
of Isaac's decision to take Rebecca as his wife. Eliezer 
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Only when Isaac 
saw Rebecca's 
deeds and virtues 
did he take her for 
his wife. Then 
came love and 
comfort for the 
loss of his mother. 

A Revealing 
Comparison 

The emergence of 
Rebe<^a as Sarah's 
successor reveals 
much about Sarah 
htrself. The two 
Matriarchs seem to 
be totally different 
personalities. 


came back to Canaan with her and told Isaac all that 
had happened on his trip (24:66): God's intervention 
enabled him to make in a matter of hours a round 
trip that should have taken five weeks; the water rose 
up toward Rebecca; Eliezer had prayed that God in¬ 
dicate the proper maiden and the choice had fallen 
upon Rebecca; Bethuel tried to poison him, but was 
himself killed through an angel's intervention. 
Miracle after miracle Eliezer related, but still Scrip¬ 
ture does not say that Isaac married Rebecca. 
Miracles are surely impressive, but they are not 
enough to determine an Isaac's choice of his 
Matriarch. 

He took Rebecca into the tent, Sarah's tent, and 
behold! — she was Sarah \ The tent became a Temple 
again. There was kindness and blessing in the tent. 
Visitors felt welcome and satisfied. Holiness came 
and remained, and the Shechinah was a welcome 
guest. Only when Isaac saw Rebecca's deeds and vir¬ 
tues did he take her for his wife (24:67). Then came 
love and comfort for the loss of his mother. 

The emergence of Rebecca as Sarah's successor 
reveals much about Sarah herself. The two Matri¬ 
archs seem to be totally different personalities: 

Rebecca comes to us as a model of self-effacing 
kindness. Even when she initiated the tactics which 
resulted in Esau's loss of the blessings to Jacob (see 
Chapter 27), she did it quietly, gently, without con¬ 
fronting Isaac with a demand that a son as unworthy 
as Esau should be banished, not blessed. 

Our picture of Sarah, at least as it takes shape 
from a superficial reading of the Torah's narrative of 
her life, is quite different. Scripture tells us of her 
courage and strength. She followed Abraham from 
Charan to an unknown future, let herself be ab¬ 
ducted by Pharoah and Abimelech because to do 
otherwise could have caused Abraham's death. See¬ 
ing herself barren, she surrendered her privileged 
position by giving her maidservant to Abraham as a 
wife so that he might have an heir. But when Hagar 
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So Sarah was 
strong and decisive 
— hut was she kind 
and generous? 
Rebecca was kind 
and generous — 
hut was she strong 
and decisive? 


The Midrash 
comments that just 
as wool and linen 
are forbidden in 
the combination, 
so, too, Sarah 
understood that 
Isaac and Ishmael 
could not remain 
together in the 
same family. 


became arrogant she punished her harshly — at least 
in Hagar's eyes (see comm, to 16:6). When Ishmael 
presented a danger to her Isaac, Sarah banished him 
to the heat and thirst of the desert though he was too 
sick to travel. It was a move that Abraham refused to 
permit until God instructed him to obey Sarah 
because she was superior to him in prophecy (21:12). 
So grievous an act was it in Abraham's judgment, 
that it is reckoned by the Sages as one of his ten tests, 
but for Sarah it was not a test, her conscience was not 
troubled. Indeed, she insisted that Hagar and the 
feverish Ishmael be expelled to an uncertain fate 
without animals or generous provisions. 

So Sarah was strong and decisive — but was she 
kind and generous? Rebecca was kind and generous 
— but was she strong and decisive? The lesson of the 
Sages would appear to be that they were very much 
alike. Isaac took Rebecca not because she was unlike 
Sarah, but because she was like her. And God bore 
witness to the fact by showing that Sarah's temple 
and Rebecca's temple were one and the same. To the 
casual observer, nothing could be more different 
than a down featherbed and a mosquito netting. In 
reality, though, they -axe identical in the sense that 
each is the correct protection against a particular 
condition. One mother covers her child gently with 
the featherbed, the other drapes his cradle with net¬ 
ting; both are doing what must be done then and 
both are equally concerned and caring. 

The underlying substance of Sarah and Rebecca 
was identical: virtue, kindness, humility, and all the 
traits that, as R' Chaim Vital wrote, are the prere¬ 
quisites of obedience to the commandments. 

Midrash Tanchuma (Chayei Sarah) states that part 
of Abraham's eulogy for Sarah was the verse 

D’ntfsi in* rricm 

' : * v ▼ : ▼ 

She sought out wool and linen (Proverbs 
31:13). 

The Midrash comments that just as wool and linen 
are forbidden in combination, so, too, Sarah under¬ 
stood that Isaac and Ishmael could not remain 
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God Himself 
testified twice that 
she was «of. 
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Against 

Man and tuoman, 
husband and wife 
are separate 
beings, yet they 
are one. In unison, 
by complementing 
one another, they 
brjng holiness to 
one another. 


together in the same family. Each had his mission, 
and Isaac's mission could not be contaminated by the 
presence of Ishmael. Would it have been merciful to 
allow Ishmael to present a mortal threat to the Jewish 
nation — God's purpose in creation — for even 
another moment? Or would it have been false mercy 
akin to Saul's disastrous pity that permitted the sur¬ 
vival of King Agog of Amalek and led to the eventual 
birth of Haman, and who knows how many other 
shedders of Israel's blood. (See Overview to 
ArtScroll Megillas Esther.) 

Was Sarah indeed lacking in mercy? God Himself 
testified twice that she was not: He ratified her deci¬ 
sion by telling Abraham to obey her, and He showed 
that gracious, selfless Rebecca was Sarah reborn! 

Indeed, Sarah embodied the concept of Ish and Ishah 
which Adam recognized when the first wife in 
history was brought to him. Together, the two could 
harness the fiercest human drives by placing them at 
the service of PT\ God. It was a mission neither could 

T 

perform alone. Man and woman, husband and wife 
are separate beings, yet they are one. In unison, by 
complementing one another, they bring holiness 
one another, to their posterity, to the universe. 

When He saw Adam living alone without a com¬ 
panion, God said lb ntpyK dinh nvn 3lu kS 

■ g lT r* ■ ■ 

11123 "Ity, It is not good that man he alone; l will 
make him a helper corresponding to him (2:18). The 
word 11133 can be understood either as cor¬ 
responding to him, in the sense that she comple¬ 
ments him, compensating for his flaws as he does for 
hers and accentuating his strengths as he does hers; 
or it can be translated against him in the sense that 
she opposes and hinders him. Thus our Sages teach 
that if a man is worthy, his wife will help him, but if 
he is unworthy she will hinder him (Yevamos 63a). 
Experience teaches that the way to help someone is 
not always by agreeing. Sometimes a person insists 
upon following the wrong course; then it is the 
highest duty of a dear friend — and surely of a loving 
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Abraham was 
blind to the 
shatnez in his 
home, but Sarah 
was wiser. 


Rebecca, too, lived 
in a house with 
tiuo sons. She, too, 
saw what her 
husband could not 
see. That she acted 
differently from 
Sarah does not 
change their 
essential sameness. 


mate — to cajole, coax, insist, deceive, bully, pur- 
suade so that, willingly or not, the enticing course of 
disaster will be forsaken. Sometimes the mate is truly 
corresponding [i.e., helpful] fo him , only if she 
is na33, willing to be against him. 

Abraham was blind to the shatnez [i.e., forbidden 
combination of 'wool and linen'] in his home. In his 
impassioned kindness, he hoped yet to raise up Ish- 
mael from the filth of Hagar's heritage and his own 
uncouth and undisciplined ways. But Sarah was 
wiser. She acted not as Isaac's anxious, protective 
mother — for the verses Abraham chose for her 
eulogy were from b’n n#K, a woman [i.e., wife ] of 
valor. She acted as Abraham's wife in excising the 
forbidden combination from their home. Of course 
she was strong — for strength was the necessary 
complement to Abraham's iptf, kindness. 

Rebecca, too, lived in a house with two sons. She, 
too, saw what her husband could not see. She, too, 
acted in the called-for manner. That she acted dif¬ 
ferently from Sarah does not change their essential 
sameness, for each did what had to be done in her 
particular circumstances.Isaac judged correctly when 
he saw in Rebecca the image of Sarah. Justifiedly was 
he comforted after his mother when he took the 
Charanite treasure into his home which she trans¬ 
formed into Sarah's temple (MiSod Chachamim). 


III. God Alone Chooses 


Acquiescence 


T 


task. She must have human qualities of the 
highest order, accept the principles which God or¬ 
dains as the foundation stones of His people, and be 
chosen by His standards of holiness and dedication. 
For no less than the Patriarch is she the forebear of 
the nation, the bearer of the measure of Godliness 
that, combined with her husband's, results in the 
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When they 
realized that 
Eliezer had no 
precious gifts for 
them, that he had 
no intention of 
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their refrain 
changed. 


Name of God that is stamped upon their offspring 
from the instant of conception. 

In the choice of Rebecca, we find that her family at 
first acquiesced to the match,piously declaring 'rrtt 

the matter stems from HASHEM (24:50). 
Later, however, they tried to delay the marriage 
24:55 — according to the Sages, they tried to prevent 
it entirely — unsuccessfully. Why the change of 
heart? 

Shem MiShmuel explains that God wanted them 
to have no share whatsoever in the match of Isaac 
and Rebecca. Let not the idolaters of Charan ever say 
that they were instrumental in the birth of Israel! He 
likens it to the Talmudic passage which relates that 
when the Messiah comes, the nations will demand a 
share in the beneficence being showered upon those 
who trusted God's promise and obey His command¬ 
ments through all the horrors of exile. 

'Master of the Universe, many markets 
did we set up, many bathhouses did we 
make, much silver and gold did we amass 
... Many bridges did we build, many cities 
did we conquer, many wars did we wage. 
— We did it all only for Israel's sake so that 
it might study Torah/ 

The Holy One, Blessed be He, will reply, 
'Whatever you did, you did for your¬ 
selves...' (Avodah Zarah 2b). 

The bogus obsequiety of Rebecca's parents and 
brother could indeed have enabled them to claim that 
without them there would have been no Jewish peo¬ 
ple. 'We gave up our sister for the sake of Israel's 
future! We, too, have a share in God's Temple!' 

But then, when they realized that Eliezer had no 
precious gifts for them, that he had no intention of 
'buying' a bride for his master, their refrain changed. 
They tried to prevent the marriage, delay it, even 
murder Eliezer. That later behavior proved beyond a 
doubt that there had never been sincerity in their 
earlier cooperation. Indeed, without realizing what 
they were saying, they had told the truth: 'PtO 
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Rebecca's 

Acceptance 


Before Rebecca 
could be returned 
to Erelz Yisrael to 
bring holiness 
back to Sarah's 
tent , she had to be 
ready to accept the 
fundamentals of a 
Jewish nation. 


Greedy Laban was 
enticed by the 
glitter of the gold 
and jewels which 
Eliezer gave her, 
but their true value 
was beyond his 
comprehension . 


n fOP, the matter stems from HASHEM, for the 
match between Isaac and Rebecca had never been in 
their hands. It was ordained by God. 

So God chose the Matriarch for His people. He 
ratified Abraham's vision of Charan and Canaan: 
underlying decency can overcome an overlay of 
idolatry, but underlying corruption cannot be easily 
rooted out. 

Before Rebecca could be returned to Eretz Yisrael 
to bring holiness back to Sarah's tent, she had to be 
ready to accept the fundamentals of a Jewish nation. 
Shimon HaZaddik, last survivor of the Men of the 
Great Assembly, taught: 

byi mlnn by inly nbiyn onn nu/btf by 

' ▼ ^ ' T T - T ▼ ' 

onijn nib’n; by] rninyn 

On three things does the world stand: on 
the Torah, on Service, and on the perfor¬ 
mance of kindness (Avos 1:2). 

Rebecca had demonstrated her kindness — de¬ 
monstrated it so nobly that Eliezer was dumfounded 
— but that is not enough upon which to establish 
God's nation. 

Eliezer presented her with gifts. Greedy Laban was 
enticed by the glitter of the gold and jewels which 
Eliezer gave her, but their true value was beyond his 
comprehension. Rashi cites and Gur Aryeh explains 
the Midrashic interpretation of the underlying mean¬ 
ing of Eliezer's gifts. He gave her a gold nose ring 
weighing a ypa, a half-shekel. That was a message to 
her that her descendants would each give a half 
shekel a year to share in purchasing the offerings of 
the Mishkan and Temple. There would be no excep¬ 
tions, no pity on the poor, no lavish gifts by the rich. 
For their individual offerings, donors could give 
what they would, what they could — but the nation 
in its entirety shared equally in the dedication to 
rnlny, the pillar of service, the second leg of the 
tripod that supports the universe. 

Eliezer gave her two bracelets weighing ten 
shekalim. They symbolized the acceptance of the 
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Torah, the day when Israel would stand at Sinai and 
receive two tablets inscribed with ten command¬ 


ments. That was Torah, the third leg of the tripod. 
No matter how No matter how great the kindness of Rebecca, she 
great the kmdness cou |d no t b ecome a Jewish Matriarch unless she was 

of Rebecca, she J 

could not become a prepared to subordinate herself to all three parts of 


Jewish Matriarch 
unless she was 
prepared to 


Israel's mission. 

She was willing — and so she became Sarah. She 


subordinate 
herself to all three 
parts of Israel's 
mission. 


and Isaac combined to create a new manifestation of 
God's Name that gave form, meaning and eternity to 
the flames burning within them. 


% 
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An Overview — 

Eliezer — Blessed Servant 


2U/1 1 mrntf “iTir^K nt ,nm» i-pa ma 

*■ f y V V • Vi V f • ■ ■* » t ; | “ — 

into nrx Ik ton rmKi ina dk 

r t v; I • 

.pmrb 

I r 

The Canaanite [merchant] — in his hands 
are scales of deception (Hoshea 12:8): this 
is Eliezer who sat and considered whether 
or not his daughter was worthy of Isaac 
(Bereishis Rabbah 59:9) 

mintt nptpm nbntp nty’bK pu/rai 

Pa a ■ ■ » w m m ■ ■ ■ 


onnjjb 

Eliezer of Damesek (15:2) who drew and 
gave others to drink of his master's Torah 
(Toma 28b). 

ib n$n lb# 1 ’iip’K r*t rrii# irva ipt 

The eldest of his household (24:2) for his 
[Eliezer's] features resembled his 
[.Abraham's ] (Bereishis Rabbah 59:8). 
bbpn k*’ pny mite n 1 by 

•^na bbpb *m$ 
Because [Eliezer] served that Tzaddik 
[Abraham ] faithfully, he went from the 
category of ; accursed' to the category of 
'blessed' (ibid. 60:7). 


I. Saintly Servant 


Personal 1 1 is no small matter that Eliezer is described in such 
Greatness spiritual terms. Following the rule that the 

physical details given by the Torah have spiritual 
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significance as well, the Sages derive that Eliezer was 
as much in control of his Evil Inclination as was 
Abraham, that he was as great as 318 of Abraham's 
students combined, that he knew all of Abraham's 
teachings and transmitted them to others — even that 
he came to resemble Abraham. 

This resemblance can be understood only in 
spiritual terms. It is surely impossible that Eliezer the 
Canaanite could have physically resembled Abraham 
the Semite. But on a scale of values where spiritual 
attainment is paramount, people are envisioned in 
terms of wisdom, righteousness, and kindness. In 
our own experience, we often see how a person's 
developing character stamps itself on his features. A 
keen observer can usually tell the difference between 
a saint and a sadist even though their external 
measurements are the same. When Moses came 


When Laban first 
glimpsed Eliezer 
he thought the 
stranger before 


down from Mount Sinai, rays of spiritual brilliance 
shone from him, constant witnesses to the heights he 
had attained. According to the Midrash, when Laban 
first glimpsed Eliezer he thought the stranger before 
him was Abraham — because Eliezer resembled 


him was Abraham. 
But Laban had 
never seen 
Abraham. 


Eliezer's great 
spiritual stature 
can be deduced 
from his very 
success in gaining 
Rebecca's firm 
insistence that she 
wished to 
accompany him to 

Canaan. 


Abraham. But Laban had never seen Abraham; how 
can the Midrash speak of a resemblance? Un¬ 
doubtedly, Eliezer's saintliness shone from his face 
and Laban imagined that so pure-iooking a person 
could only be Abraham. 

Eliezer's great spiritual stature can be deduced 
from his very success in gaining Rebecca's firm in¬ 
sistence that she wished to accompany him to Ca¬ 
naan. As a child of only three [according to most 
commentators, see comm.] she surely knew little or 
nothing of her faraway uncle, Abraham, and she 
may never even have heard of Isaac. Her parents may 
have had memories of Abraham and Sarah, but she 
did not. Her only conception of the household where 
she was asked to spend the rest of her days came 
from Eliezer. She saw his righteousness, delicacy, 
tact, consideration, gentility, humility. She saw the 
servant and concluded that if such was the product 
of Isaac's home, then she wanted to be part of it. 
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Total 

Selflessness 


In this sense, too , 
Eliezer was a slave 
— the total and 
perfect reflection 
of Abraham's 
personality and 

will 


He did not call 
upon Abraham's 
merit — for no one 
knows better than 
the greatest people 
how insignificant 
is their merit — but 
upon God's mercy. 


Eliezer was indeed the teacher of Abraham's Torah — 
not only from lectures, but more importantly, from 
living example ( Oznaim LaTorah). 

It is instructive that in all sixty-seven verses of the 
narrative of Eliezer's mission (chap.24), he is not 
once mentioned by name. Even when he introduces 
himself to Bethuel's family, he says simply "QV 
■qJN / am a servant of Abraham (24:34). A 

more accurate translation than the bland and antisep¬ 
tic servant would be slave. So he introduced himself 
and so he is described throughout the chapter: a 
slave. A slave is the property of his master. He has no 
possessions, rights, or priviliges. Moses, too, is 
described as a slave , he is 'n “lay, a slave of HASHEM 
(Joshua 1:1). The connotation is simple: Moses 
dedicated himself totally to the service of God, no 
personal considerations ever entered into his think¬ 
ing. Like a loyal slave, he was nothing and deseryed 
nothing except as his master wished. In this sense, 
too, Eliezer was a slave — the total and perfect reflec¬ 
tion of Abraham's personality and will. In this man¬ 
ner he proceeded upon his mission. 

Abraham had given him carte blanche , but he did 
not rely upon his own merits or wisdom. Although 
he formulated his plan to test the moral qualifica¬ 
tions of Isaac's future bride, he relied only on prayer 
for success. He directed his prayer to the God of 
Abraham and asked that kindness be shown 
Abraham. Merit did not enter into his thoughts. The 
prayer was not for his personal success; it was for the 
fulfillment of Abraham's need. And he did not call 
upon Abraham's merit — for no one knows better 
than the greatest people how insignificant is their 
merit — but uport God's mercy.* 

Eliezer's choice of total reliance upon God's guid¬ 
ance instead of upon his own considerable wisdom 
and good judgment, and his prayers for God's 
kindness in a matter where people of lesser stature 

*But see Ta'anis 4a that Eliezer erred in not inquiring into such 
matters as Rebecca's health. 
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It was not the only 
time in the history 
of the world when 
the forces of evil 
girded in battle 
against an event of 
overriding 
significance. 


generally rely on common sense and keen insight — 
these demonstrate how great was the concentration 
of the powers of evil to thwart his effort to continue 
the development of the nation of Israel. The sapling 
of Israel was indeed fragile at that point: Abraham 
and Sarah had not had their son until infertility and 
old age made miraculous intervention necessary; the 
Akeidah nearly ended Isaac's life before he had mar¬ 
ried; it appeared that in all the world, only Rebecca 
was a suitable match for him; as events later un¬ 
folded, even this marriage was infertile until prayer 
and miracle combined to produce Jacob and Esau. It 
was not the only time* in the history of the world 
when the forces of evil girded in battle against an 
event of overriding significance for the achievement 
of God's ultimate purpose ( Shem MiShmuel). 


II. Homes of the Patriarchs 


niaK ’n? nay by inrrty na’ m -iijk 
by runs ’1W Dir?} by iniinn ’59*7 
k* 7 min nanm rnina nbiaa -itjpSi* 

nrp-|9 t<bt< 

Rabbi Acha said , the conversation of the 
servants of the Patriarchs' homes [this 
word ’n^, homes, is not found in the text 
quoted by Rashi in 24:42; it is, however, in 
the Midrash] is more beautiful before the 
Omnipresent than the teaching of [their] 
descendants: for the chapter of Eliezer is 
repeated in the Torah while many essen¬ 
tials of the Torah were given only by allu¬ 
sion (Bereishis Rabbah 60:6). 


Service 

of 

Scholars 


XJot only is Eliezer's mission narrated by the Torah 
1 in unusually great detail, it is given a second time 
in Eliezer's own words as he described his experience 
to Rebecca's family. Not surprisingly, the Sages, as 
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Their point is that 
the very 
conversation of 
Abraham's servant 
is laden with 
meaning and 
teaching. 


Abraham's every 
movement, speech, 
and inflection is as 
much Torah as the 
tort Laws of 
Mishpatim or the 
ritual Laws of 
Leviticus. 


well as the later commentators, find this lengthy 
repetition to be remarkable. The Sages exclaim that 
even the casual conversation of the Patriarchs is 
given a more honored place in the Torah than com¬ 
plex and far-reaching laws. The commentators scour 
chapter 24 for subtle changes of expression between 
the first account and the second, changes which they 
explain exhaustively and from which many laws are 
derived [see comm, to entire chapter and appendix at 
the end of Sidra]. Why then, did the Sages seem to 
question the necessity of this chapter? The Sages did 
not mean to imply that the chapter is redundant, for 
many teachings are derived from the subtle differ¬ 
ences between the two accounts. Their point is that 
the very conversation of Abraham's servant is laden 
with meaning and teaching. 

Eliezer's behavior, his way of dealing with a com¬ 
plex situtation, his response to God's sign, his treat¬ 
ment of Rebecca, his tactful, carefully shaded 
dialogue with her family — all of these are reflective 
of the home where he grew and developed. They are 
Torah, because Abraham's every movement, speech, 
and inflection is as much Torah as the tort Laws of 
Mishpatim or the ritual laws of Leviticus. As the 
Brisker Rav expressed it. The Torah was given to 
human beings, not animals'(see previous Overview) 
— what greater book of laws and principles in the at¬ 
tainment of the status of 'Human Being' than a 
glimpse at a typical day in the lives of human beings 
par excellence like Abraham and Sarah — and Eliezer 
who was the conduit to humanity of all facets of 
Abraham's Torah — his personal conduct as well as 
his learning. 

rninbn nnv rr^in b# rufftiatf nbrt} 

[ Personal] service of Torah [scholars] is 

superior to its study (Berachos 7b). 

Through devotion to the service of great people, 
one can observe the personal traits that they brought 
to Torah and that were an outgrowth of Torah. 
Eliezer, as Abraham's devoted servant for many 
decades, had become a reflection of Abraham. From 
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We learn not only 
about his own 
character and 
wisdom, hut about 
the Ahrahamitic 
home . 


God Loves 
the Temple 


% 


The two or three 
columns devoted 
to Eliezer is of a 
piece with the 
extensive 
treatment given to 
construction of the 
Mishkan. The two 
are one and the 
same. 


closely studying chapter 24, we learn not only about 
his own character and wisdom, but about the 
Abrahamitic home where he became the the trusted 
expositor of his master's Torah, and great enough an 
exemplar of goodness to convince Rebecca to commit 
her life to the building of a home whose nature she 
could guess only by observing the majestic behavior 
of its servant. 


Harav David Cohen points out a parallel that il¬ 
lustrates tellingly the importance which the Torah 
attaches to the teachings of the Patriarchal home. 
Ramban (Exodus 36:8), in discussing the extensive 
repetition concerning the plans and construction of 
the Mishkan, concludes: 

All this is indicative of affection and emi¬ 
nence, as if to say that God desires the 
work and mentions it in His Torah many 
times to increase the reward of those who 
occupy themselves with it. It is similar to 
what they said in the Midrash: 'the con¬ 
versation of the servants of the homes of 
the Patriarchs is more beautiful before the 
Omnipresent than the teaching of their 
descendants/ for the chapter of Eliezer 
takes up two or three columns. 

Simply understood, Ramban seems to do nothing 
more than cite Eliezer's chapter as a second example 
of repetitive narration. Harav Cohen notes, however, 
that Ramban's meaning goes much deeper. As we 
have pointed out (see above Overview) Ramban 
himself, in his introduction to Exodus, maintains 
that the Mishkan was meant to replicate the homes 
of the Patriarchs and Matriarchs. Thus, Ramban's 
example of the two or three columns devoted to 
Eliezer is of a piece with the extensive treatment 
given to the construction of the Mishkan. The two 
are one and the same: Eliezer's behavior represented 
the human embodiment of God's Temple; it was that 
sort of behavior which the Mishkan was intended to 
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Home is the key 
word, for the 
'home' of God is 
equally where 
Abraham and 
Sarah dwell and 
where the Tablets 
of the Law are set. 


symbolize. So much does God love the Mishkan that 
He did not hesitate to devote to it several complete 
columns in His Torah where He cherishes each letter 
and crown of a letter, where He teaches the most 
complex laws through nuance and allusion. Rabbi 
Acha, the Sage who taught the significance of 
Eliezer's conversation, was careful to refer to him as 
the servant of nln« ’fia, the 'homes' of the 
Patriarchs. Home is the key word, for the 'home'of 
God is equally where Abraham and Sarah dwell and 
where the Tablets of the Law are set. 


III. Lessons of Self Interest 


Seeing 
is Not 
Believing 


The most objective 
people have thier 
own blind spots. 
Where their own 
interests are 
involved they 'see' 
things a certain 

way 


any of the subtle changes which Eliezer inserted 
^^in his narrative of the events are explained by 
the commentary as dictated by his desire to gain ap¬ 
proval for the match. Had he related the facts to 
Bethuel and his family exactly as they occurred, he 
might have been misunderstood or they might have 
been insulted. An extra word here, a deleted phrase 
there, and occasional change in the sequence of 
events would be needed to avoid a refusal and the 
failure of his mission. But was Eliezer not thereby 
practicing deception? Far from showing us the 
superiority of this representative of the Patriarchal 
home, does it not show us a side more in keeping 
with his Canaanite ancestry than his Abrahamitic 
upbringing? 

Michtav MeEliyahu detects in these very changes 
one of the vital lessons of the episode. The most ob¬ 
jective people have their own blind spots. Where 
their own interests are involved they 'see' things a 
certain way. Two sincerely honest and truthful peo¬ 
ple will see the same accident differently if they are 
parties to it. They may seek to avoid blame and place 
upon the other the maximum responsibility to pay 
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or, with excessive zeal to be fair, they may absolve a 
guilty party and unfairly blame themselves. No mat¬ 
ter what, they are not reliable witnesses. The 
halachah recognizes this fact by disqualifying a yJU, 
interested party, as a judge or witness. 

Similarly, there are other bounds beyond which a 
person does not see. Upon hearing about the per¬ 
sonal honesty of the Chofetz Chaim and the zeal 
with which he avoided benefiting from another's 
mistake, one person may hear the stories, marvel and 
take such stories as the standard by which to 
measure his own behavior. Another person may 
regard them as foolish legends about an impractical 
saint. It is a truism that a person may be judged ac¬ 
cording to whom and what he admires. The person 
who reveres the legacy of the Chofetz Chaim will be 
revolted at tales of shrewd 'heroes' of the business 
world. He fails to see the difference between such 
'shrewdness' and legalized thievery. And vice-versa 
— the person who admires the conquests of sharp 
operators, may find little to emulate in the Chofetz 
Chaim 


Telling 
the Truth 


Even before he 
inquired about her 
identity, he was 
confident that she 
had to be the girl 
designated by 
Cod! But could he 
tell that to her 
avaricious and 
idolatrous family? 


Eliezer, with his implicit faith in God, could rush to 
bestow valuable gifts upon Rebecca as soon as she 
demonstrated the selfless generosity he sought in the 
future wife of Isaac. Even before he inquired about 
her identity, he was confident that she had to be the 
girl designated by God! But could he tell that to her 
avaricious and idolatrous family? Would he not 
stamp himself as a fool by revealing to them how 
quickly he and his gold were parted? And if he had 
permitted them to doubt his wisdom — even his 
sanity — according to their code of behavior — he 
would have been telling the ultimate lie, for they 
would have refused to accept the absolute truth that 
God had given them a Rebecca only in order that she 
would become Isaac's wife and a Matriarch of Israel. 
Eliezer, the teacher of Abraham's Torah, acted like 
an accomplished pedagogue. When a classful of 
youngsters has a wasted year, the teacher can hardly 
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To the young 
child , infinite 
spiritual values 
have no meaning. 

He understands 
carrots and sticks. 

To tell him 
something beyond 
his comprehension 
is to distort the 
truth. 


Only after Cod 
had shown him 
that Rebecca was 
Isaac's intended 
could Eliezer 
dispassionately 
analyze his own 
earlier behavior. 


plead innocence if the only motivation he gave them 
was that Torah is the source of infinite spiritual 
qualities. T told them the truth' he will shout in his 
own defense. But he did not tell them the truth. To 
the young child, 'infinite spiritual values' have no 
meaning. He understands carrots and sticks, praise 
and criticisms, honor rolls and failure. To tell him 
something beyond his comprehension is to distort 
the truth. 

So Eliezer carefully considered what he could tell 
them in order not to mislead them. If they could not 
understand the saintliness of Abraham and Isaac, 
there would be no point in extolling virtues which 
they would regard as patronizing or foolish. With 
this background, we can better understand much of 
Eliezer's narrative — and gain a deeper appreciation 
of the stature of one who learned Godliness in the 
Temple of Abraham and Sarah. 

No one is immune from the blinding influence of 
self-interest, not even an Eliezer. In repeating the 
story to the family, he included an allusion that he 
had hoped his own daughter could be selected for 
Isaac's wife. But the allusion does not appear when 
Eliezer was speaking directly to Abraham. [See 
comm . to 24:39 for the allusion and various explana¬ 
tions of why it does not appear earlier.] 

Michtav MeEliyahu comments that when Eliezer 
spoke to Abraham, he was convinced of his own 
sincerity. Never did it enter his mind that his 
seemingly logical question to Abraham was actually 
an opening wedge for the eventual introduction of 
his own daughter for Abraham's consideration. Only 
after God had shown him that Rebecca was Isaac's 
intended could Eliezer dispassionately analyze his 
own earlier behavior. As long as an unknown bride 
was being sought for Isaac, Eliezer had his own can¬ 
didate though he remained silent about her. He was 
affected by self-interest and he had been blind — but 
now he knew! All along he had been subconsciously 
thinking of himself as the father-in-law of Isaac, and 
of his daughter as the wife of Isaac. This, too, is a les- 
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Unlike the slave 
whose honor 
depends on the rod 
held over his head, 
Eliezer went on his 
mission with 
uncompromising 

zeal. 


son from the seemingly casual conversation of 
Abraham's servant! 

Though Eliezer had a compelling personal reason 
to wish for the failure of his mission, he rose above 
all selfish considerations. With loyalty, faith, dedica¬ 
tion, and wisdom, he proceeded to prove that 
Abraham's trust in him vas well placed. Unlike the 
slave whose honor depends on the rod held over his 
head, Eliezer went on his mission with uncompro¬ 
mising zeal. In so doing, he completed the trans¬ 
formation of himself from accursed Canaanite to 
'H blessed of God, Such is the effect of life in 
the tent of the Patriarchs. Small wonder the Sages 
taught that every Jew should set as his constant goal 
in life the question 

apjni prop nrrnN ’tyynb ’’tpjn? ’no 

When will my deeds approach the deeds of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob? (Tanna d'Bei 
Eliyahu 25). 


— Rabbi Nosson Scherman 
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Prefatory Synopsis 


J^braham and Sarah had moved back to Hebron twelve years before the Akeidah, 
when Sarah was 115 years old. They had lived in Hebron once before — it was 
their first permanent home in Eretz Yisrael, and they lived there for twenty-five 
years, leaving it after the destruction of Sodom and the incest of Lot and his 
daughters (20:1). At that time, they settled in Beer Sheba (21:13) where Abraham 
established his famous eishel, the place where he extended hospitality to wayfarers 
and proclaimed God's teaching (see commentary fo 21:33). Even after moving to 
Hebron, he maintained the eishel in Beer Sheba and went there frequently, as he did 
on his way home from the Akeidah (see commentary to 22:19). 

The question arises, why did Abraham and Sarah choose to leave Beer Sheba 
after twenty-six years to return to Hebron? 

For many years, Abraham and Sarah had longed to be buried in the final resting 
place of Adam and Eve, but no one knew where it was. Then, on the day when God 
transmitted to them the news for which they had hoped all their lives, the imminent 
birth of a son, He allowed them to learn this secret as well. When the angels came to 
inform Abraham that Sarah would give birth to Isaac, the Patriarch went to his herd 
to select animals for the feast with which he honored his guests (18:7). One of the 
calves ran away, and Abraham gave chase. The calf ran into a cave. Abraham fol¬ 
lowed and, as soon as he entered, he found Adam and Eve reclining on their 
couches, a spiritual light of unparalleled brilliance burning above them, and the en¬ 
tire scene was enveloped in incense-like fragrance. He immediately desired the pos¬ 
session of that cave as his future burial site. The place was the Cave of Machpelah 
in the field of Ephron, just outside Hebron. Abraham kept the secret, and told no 
one except his wife of the cave's significance. 

When Sarah was 115 years old, she felt that the end of her life was drawing near. 
As residents of Beer Sheba, then under Philistine control, she and Abraham could 
have no legitimate claim to burial in the Hittite city of Hebron, in the land of Ca¬ 
naan. Therefore, they moved back to their original home, there to re-establish 
residency and eventually to claim the right, as permanent residents, to purchase a 
burial plot. Accordingly, when Sarah died, it was natural for Abraham to come to 
the leaders of the city as an 'alien and resident' and ask them to intercede with 
Ephron to negotiate the sale of the plot he had chosen for his wife's burial (Seder 
Olam; Pirkei d'Rabbi Eliezer 36; Zohar; Abarbanel; see chronology in commentary 
fo 21:34 [page 780] and 22:19 [page 814]). 
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1. Sarah's lifespan, and the pur¬ 
chase of a burial site. 

mto «n vn’i — Sarah's lifetime was 

» ir ■ “ ' 

[lit. and they were the lives (or life) 
of Sarah]. 

Rashbam observes that although 
the lifespans of other women are 
not recorded in the Torah, it was 
necessary to mention Sarah's death 
in order to connect it to the pur¬ 
chase of the Cave of Machpelah. 
Having mentioned her death, the 
Torah also informs us of the age at 
which she died after having given 
birth at the age of ninety. 

[Generally, the Torah gives genealo¬ 
gies and lifespans in order that the 
chronological order of historical events 
can be fixed. In the case of women, this 
purpose would not be served, hence 
Rashbam's need to find a reason for the 
mention of Sarah's lifespan. His ex¬ 
planation follows Kipp but iuiitfa, the 
literal meaning of Scriptures. Ex- 
egetically, however, the Sages derive 
much from how Sarah's age is ex¬ 
pressed. See Rashi further.) 

The Midrash observes that all the 
righteous women died before their 
husbands, so they should be spared 
the degradation [of being widows] 
(Pesikta Zutresa). 

Minchah Belulah adds that Sarah 
is given this special distinction of 
being the only woman whose age is 
mentioned in the Torah, because 


she is the Matriarch and prime 
ancestress of the Jewish nation. As 
the Prophet declares [Isaiah 51:2): 
Look to Abraham your father, and 
to Sarah that bore you. 

The Da'as Zekeinim notes that the 
tonupa, numerical value, of vrpi [and 
they were] equals 37. Since Sarah had a 
child only at the age of ninety, she is 
regarded as having truly 'lived' only for 
the subsequent thirty-seven years of her 
life [127-90 =37) since a childless 
person is considered as dead' [Nedarim 
64b). [Thus, the verse would be 
rendered homiletically: rnty pn TmP, 
thirty-seven [years] comprised the 
(primary) 'life' of Sarah; one hundred 
and twenty-seven years being pn PIfJ 
rntP, the (entire) life-span of Sarah. (Cf. 
Baal HaTurim).] 

(In the light of the above, p^. may be 
translated as two i.e., Sarah had two lives, 
her total life span, and her years of fulfill¬ 
ment following the birth of Isaac.) 

[According to Rashi, however, (s.v. 
rnip «n p#) all her years were equally 
good.) 

The Hebrew word D^n, life (lit. lives ; in 
the construct-state: pn), always takes the 
plural form [in this case I’n'], were, instead 
of Tin, r/»<7s], although by definition life' is 
singular (Ibn Ezra). (This is akin to words 
like o ,, nt{/, heaven, o»n, water, D’lp, face, etc. 
(see comm, of Harav Gifter to 1:1, page 34).] 

□p^ V3V? naip on toy) HKp — 

One hundred years, [and] twenty 
years, and seven years J 11 

Rashi explains that the reason the 


1. Rabbi Akiva was once giving a lecture when he noticed that his students were drowsing. In 
order to rouse them he asked, "Why was it seen fit that Esther should rule over one hundred 
and twenty-seven provinces? Because thus said God: 'Let the daughter of Sarah who lived one 
hundred and twenty-seven years come and reign over one hundred and twenty-seven provin¬ 
ces' "(Midrash). 

Chidushei HaRim asks. Why would these words alert the drowsing students more than the 
topic of the day? Rabbi Akiva wanted to impress upon his students the importance of time 
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23 s arah's lifetime was one hundred years, twenty 

1 years, and seven years; the years of Sarah's life. 


word years, is repeated after 

every stage [i.e., one hundred years, 
and twenty years, and seven years, 
instead of: one hundred and 
twenty-seven years, or as is 
customary in Scriptures: one 
hundred years and twenty-seven 
years ] is to teach that each term 
must be interpreted independently 
[and, because each term is a frag¬ 
ment of the whole, that term shares 
a particular characteristic of its 
neighboring term]: At a hundred 
she was like a woman of twenty 
with relation to sin. — Just as she 
was still without sin at the age of 
twenty, having just reached the age 


when one becomes subject to 
heavenly punishment,* so was she 
still sinless at the age of a hundred. 
And at twenty she was like seven 
with relation to beauty [i.e., at 
twenty she was as naturally 
beautiful, without cosmetics, as a 
child of seven who does not use 
cosmetics (Chizkuni ).] [21 

Rashi follows the same pattern of 
interpretation in 25:7 where, in 
describing Abraham's lifespan. 
Scripture repeats the word years in¬ 
ordinately. 

* [See footnote to 17:14 (p. 574); Gur 
Aryeh in footnote to 17:26 (p. 587); cf. also 
Rashi to 5:32 (p. 178).] 


and the duty to use every second to best advantage. It was because Sarah's one hundred and 
twenty-seven years were perfect and completely sin-free that her granddaughter could hold 
sway over one hundred and twenty-seven provinces. Each second meant a family; each 
minute, a farm; each day, a village. Had Sarah idled away her time, Esther’s kingdom would 
have been diminished. Time is too precious to waste. Sarah's well-spent time was rewarded 
during Esther's reign. Each of us, too, is presented with the fleeting gift of time — and the mis¬ 
sion of utilizing it fully and well. Who can say what the rewards will be for each fully utilized 
minyte; or the penalty for each wasted minute? 

This implied admonition brought Rabbi Akiva's students to attention. 

Another explanation has been offered. Rabbi Akiva lived during a period of intense 
persecution by the Romans. It was forbidden to teach Torah, and Rabbi Akiva was later ex¬ 
ecuted for doing so. During such times, it was inevitable that the morale of Torah scholars 
would suffer because they would see no benefit in their efforts. Therefore, Rabbi Akiva con¬ 
soled them by showing that Sarah's good deeds did not go unrewarded even though many 
centuries went by before the time of Esther. Nevertheless, when the reward was bestowed, it 
was enormous (Yalkut Yehudah). 

2. Hagaon Rav Moshe Feinstein notes the apparent incongruity of the last com¬ 

parison. To us it seems plain that the physical beauty of a twenty-year old far surpasses that 
of a seven-year old, yet the Midrash quoted by Rashi indicates that the greatest beauty is that 
of the child. Harav Feinstein comments that the beauty of a seven-year old is natural and 
devoid of.any incitement to lust. A twenty-year old, on the other hand, has a destructive 
beauty that can tempt others to go astray. That sort of beauty is impure and not praiseworthy. 
The greatness of Sarah was that even in the prime of her life, those who saw her recognized a 
purity and innocence that, despite her unique physical beauty, was no more conducive to sin 
than that of a beautiful child. [Only in Egypt and Philistia, whose populations were par¬ 
ticularly lustful, did her beauty cause danger.] 

As Hirsch explains, we are told of Sarah's years in such a manner as to indicate that there 
are three distinct periods in a person's development: childhood, mature youth, and advanced 
age. It is the mark of a spiritually perfected life that one acts in accordance with his age: when 
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Ramban disagrees sharply with 
Rashi's comment on three grounds. 
First, the same construction is used in 
giving the life-span of Ishmael: one 
hundred years, and thirty years, and 
seven years (25:17). According to the 
rule enunciated by Rashi, the division 
into three separate terms would indicate 
that all of Ishmael's years were equally 
good. However, as the Sages teach, 
Ishmael repented only toward the end 
of his life, thus his earlier years cannot 
be considered equal to his later ones sec¬ 
ond, this sort of construction is com¬ 
mon in Scriptures and cannot be under¬ 
stood as an indication of the need for a 
homiletical exegesis. Third, the use of 
years to separate the various periods of 
life should more logically be taken to 
differentiate between the stages, rather 
than to liken them one to another. 

Da'as Zekenim, loo, cites the verse re¬ 
garding Ishmael. He comments that it may be 
inferred that Ishmael's repentance was so 
sincere that none of his earlier sins was con¬ 
sidered; thus his life was equivalent to an un¬ 
broken chain of righteousness, a fact implied 
by the repeated use of years. 

Therefore, Ramban concludes, 
the exegesis cited by Rashi is to be 
derived only from the concluding 
phrase of the verse: rnu; ”n 'lip, the 
years of Sarah's life, an expression 
which is all-encompassing and 
equates them all. It is the conclusion 
of the verse, therefore, that in¬ 
dicates the equal status in all 
respects of all the years of her life. 

Rashi s comment, which is derived 
primarily from the Midrash, inspires much 
comment from the supercommentaries who 
seek to defend it against the objections of 
Ramban. 

Mizrachi (as interpreted by Gur Aryeh) 
notes that in common usage. Scripture cites 


the word year in connection with hundreds 
and again in connection with the other 
numbers. Thus, had our verse followed ihe 
accepted procedure, it would have read: 

onu/yi yiV} ruu* rr kd — one hundred 
years and twenty-seven years. The third use 
of the word years , therefore, would be 
superfluous were it not meant to indicate an 
exegetical interpretation- The use of the 
words years could indeed be understood to 
imply a distinction between the periods as 
Ramban contends, but since the verse ends 
with rntp the years of Sarah's life — 

which, Ramban agrees, implies a likening of 
the different stages — we infer that the three 
stages are to be likened rather than dis¬ 
tinguished. As for Ishmael — regarding 
whom Scripture does not make implicit that 
all periods of his life are to be similarly in¬ 
terpreted — the triple use of years is meant to 
imply only a dissimilarity between the 
periods, i.e., Ishmael fluctuated between 
righteousness and wickedness. That Rash/ 
indicates a likening of the periods in the case 
of Abraham (see comm, to 25:7) is based on 
the introductory phrase *3Iff 'W n^Ki 

□rn^K, these are the days of the years of the 
life of Abraham , i.e., the phrase implies that 
all of his life formed a single unit rather than 
a series of inconsistent stages of develop¬ 
ment 

Gur Aryeh offers a different interpreta¬ 
tion. He agrees with Ramban that it is com¬ 
mon for Scriptures to separate terms with the 
word years. Here, however — and in the case 
of Abraham — no such separation should 
have been made because the verse begins 
rnip ”pt I'rrn, And Sarah's life was, implying 
that the totality of her years would be given, 
hence there should not have been a division 
between the mention of the various periods. 
Gur Aryeh says further that each distinct 
period is mentioned to imply that she 
remained consistent throughout — i.e., each 
succeeding number of years is to be regarded 
as a unit of her life during which she 
remained the same Sarah from beginning to 
end. There is hardly a human being who does 
not change during a period of twenty years; 
Sarah, however, remained true and consis- 


one is a child, he should act like a child; when an adult, like an adult, and so on. Further, our 
Sages teach that one should take along into each succeeding stage of life, the major attain¬ 
ments of the prior period. If an accomplishment was truly his, he should not allow advancing 
years to rob him of it. Thus, Sarah took her childhood beauty into her womanhood, and her 
womanly innocence into her most advanced years. 

Thai the Sages find 'innocence' in the twenty-year old is in itself a remarkable lesson. The 
seven-year old who has never tasted sin cannot be called innocent — she knows no other way. 
True innocence' implies that temptation was met and conquered. The twenty-year old Sarah, 
having matured to beautiful womanhood, struggled against her senses and won. She could 
truly be called innocent. 
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tent from beginning to end. Her righteous¬ 
ness, like her beauty, was an undeviating 
characteristic of her life. The Sages cite 
beauty and righteousness for the respective 
periods because those happen to be the 
characteristics that best relate to the age un¬ 
der discussion; however, beauty and right¬ 
eousness were traits that prevailed through¬ 
out her life. 

As to Rashi's comment that when she was 
one hundred years old, she was as sinless as a 
twenty year old because heavenly punish¬ 
ment is not inflicted until one is twenty years 
old, Mizrachi cites Rushi to 5:32 quoting the 
Midrash that prior to the giving of the 
Torah, heavenly punishments were not in¬ 
flicted prior to the age of one hundred; it was 
only thereafter that the age was reduced to 
twenty. Mizrachi ventures that Rashi may 
have meant that even by latter-day stand¬ 
ards, Sarah would have been considered 
sinless. 

Both Mizrachi and Gur Aryeh ask how we 
can know that she was free of sin by the 
standards of human courts before which one 
is liable from the age of thirteen. Gur Aryeh 
replies that the heavenly standard is far more 
exacting than the earthly one. Thus an act 
which would not be considered sinful by 
earthly legal standards might be deemed 
punishable in God's judgment. Therefore, 
we find, for example, that the righteous are 
culpable for relatively minor infractions. 
[This would also explain why the age of 
responsibility is deferred until one is more 
mature]. If, then, we are told that she was 
sinless even by heavenly standards, then 
surely she was free of sin so blatant that even 
huirun courts would take action. 

[Maharzu in his commentary to the 
Midrash cites a parallel in Midrash Tehillim 
37 where the reading is: 'At a hundred she 
was like twenty in beauty, and at twenty like 
seven in sin.' Maharzu defends the version in 
Midrash Tehillim as the correct reading since 
a person reaches maximum beauty at age 
twenty, as evidenced by the fact that the 
Midrash itself (14:7 cited in comm, to Tpy in 
2:7, p. 91) describes Adam and Eve as being 
created in their fullness, as at the age of 
twenty. And in the case of Sarah her 
youthfulness returned to her late in life as 
evidenced by the fact that even at the age of 
ninety she was considered a beautiful woman 
and taken to the palace of Abimelech (20:2). 


At the age of twenty she was as sinless as a 
child of seven. The preponderance of com¬ 
mentators, however, defend Rashi's reading 
of the Midrash on various grounds.) 

(Sometimes the Torah lists the 
larger number of years first and 
then the smaller numbers (as in our 
verse) while at other times the pro¬ 
cedure is reversed. See Haamek 
Davar cited in 5:5 (p. 169), for an 
explanation, although, as he notes, 
there are exceptions to his 
generality.) 

rnty VO Mtt* — The years of Sarah's 
life. 

They were all equal in goodness 
(Rashi), i.e., they were all equally 
devoted to the service of God. 111 

2. rnw npli] — [And] Sarah died. 

From the shock of being told by 
Satan that Abraham had killed Isaac 
[at the Akeidah ]; she cried out in 
grief and died (Targum Yonasan to 
22:20). [See Rashi and footnote 
below s.v. nniD^b).] 

The Torah records the birth of 
Rebecca [22:23] before mentioning 
the death of Sarah to draw attention 
to the tradition that Sarah lived un¬ 
til the birth of Rebecca who was 
worthy to succeed her, for there is a 
tradition that a righteous person is 
not taken until his successor has 
been born, as the verse implies [Ec- 
cles. 1:5): The sun rises and the sun 
sets. Thus, Sarah did not die until 
Abraham was informed of the birth 
of Rebecca, the next Matriarch 
(Sforno, Baal HaTurim). 

Cf. Midrash Koheles ad. loc.: Do we 
not know that the sun rises and sets? 
Rather the verse (using the rising and 
setting sun to symbolize the life-death 
cycle) tells us that before the 'sun' of 
one righteous man sets, God causes the 


1. Although Sarah certainly experienced difficult years during her lifetime, she paid them no 
attention, but accepted everything graciously and with good cheer — the bad along with the 
good. This is what Rashi means by 'all equal in goodness' — even the bad she accepted loving¬ 
ly (HaDrash V'halyun). 
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'sun' of another righteous man to rise ... 
and so on, generation after generation. 
[See examples cited in ArtScroll Koh^les 
p. 55.] 

yanK nnpa — In Kiriath Arba [lit. 

■ I 

the city of four.] 

— So called because of the four 
giants who lived there: Ahiman, 
Sheshai, Talmai, and their father 
[see Numbers 13:22.]; others ex¬ 
plain the name as [prophetically] al¬ 
luding to the four couples buried 
there: Adam and Eve, Abraham and 
Sarah, Isaac and Rebecca, and Jacob 
and Leah (Midrash; Rashi). [1] 

Ibn Ezra suggests that ya“iK * n 
our verse is not the number four, 
but a proper noun. Arba was one of 
the Anakim [giants] who lived in 
that city, and the city was named 
after him. Thus, yg^K nyij? would 
be rendered: city of Arba. 

[See Joshua 14:15: And the name of 
Hebron was formerly Kiriath Arba, 
(Arba being) the greatest man among 
the Anakim; ibid. 15:13: And to Caleb 
son of Yephuneh, [Joshua] gave ... 
Kiriath Arba the father of the giant, that 
is Hebron.] 

The question is raised why does 
Rashi interpret y3"lK as four instead of 
translating yatK rP"lj? as City of Arba in 
line with the Scriptural statement that 


Arba was the name of the head of the 
Anakim. 

M izrachi suggests that Arba the giant 
was named after the city rather than 
vice-versa because it is most unlikely 
that a number [arba = four] should be 
used as the name of a person. 

Gut Aryeh comments that, if city of 
Arba is a descriptive term — i.e., Hebron 
was the city led by a man named Arba — 
then proper Hebrew sentence structure 
would call for the name Hebron to be 
given first: y3?K nnp Km p-i}!}, 
Hebron which is the city of Arba. 

Others hold that Arba cannot be con¬ 
strued as a proper noun since the 
word appears with a definite article 
lyauxn nnp, lit. city of the Arba] in 
both 35:27 and Nechemiah 11:25 which 
demands that yaiK be rendered four 
(Minchah Belulah). 

]lnnn Kin — Which is Hebron [i.e., 
which later came to be called 
Hebron (Joshua 14:15 and Judges 
1 : 10 ).] 

[On Hebron, see also comm, to v. 
19 below and 13:18.) 

The commentators explain that 
Ham, son of Noah, built the city for 
Canaan his son and called it 
Hebron. Later the family of the 
Anakim — Achimon, Sheshai, 
Talmai, and their father, Arba, set¬ 
tled there, and the city was referred 


1. The Midrash notes that the city had four names: Eshkol; Mamre; Kiriath Arba; and 
Hebron. The Midrash goes on to enumerate several reasons why it was named Kiriath Arba 
('the city of four']. Among the reasons offered: 

a. Because four righteous men resided and were circumcised there: Abraham, Aner, Eshkol 
and Mamre; 

b. Because the four righteous patriarchs of the world were buried there: Adam, Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob; 

c. Because the four matriarchs of the world were buried there: Eve, Sarah, Rebecca and 
Leah; 

d. Because of its four owners [or founders] Anak and his three sons (see Numbers 13:22 
and Josh. 15:13.]; 

e. Because from there Abraham went forth and pursued the four mighty kings. 
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23 2 Sarah died in Kiriath Arba which is Hebron in the 

2 land of Canaan. And Abraham came to eulogize 

Sarah and to bewail her. 


to as Kiriath Arba in deference to 
them. There was a period when it 
was called 'Mamre'. In the days of 
Joshua it resumed its former iden¬ 
tity and was again called Hebron. 

[As pointed out in the comm, to 
22:19 (p. 814) Hebron had been the 
permanent residence of Abraham 
and Sarah for the past twelve years, 
as it had been for their first rvnfcnty- 
five years in Canaan See Prefatory 
Synopsis above, and comm. 
further.) 

yitp — In the land of Canaan. 

This is mentioned to emphasize 
that it was in the precincts of the 
Holy Land that she merited to die 
(Abarbanel; see Malbim). 

omnx — And Abraham came. 

* ▼ : ~ t- 

From Beer Sheba (Rashi), [where 
Abraham had gone temporarily 
after the Akeidah, as explained in 
[22:19 (p. 813).] 

Where was Isaac? The commen¬ 
tators answer that either his 
presence is implicit: he returned to 
Hebron earlier, or now, together 
with his father (Abarbanel); or he 
was in the Academy of Shem and 
Eber unaware, as yet, of his 
mother's demise (Midrashim). 

Ramban discusses Abraham's residences 
and, commenting on the Midrashic in¬ 
terpretation, concurs with the view of the 
Sages cited by Rashi in 21:34; 22:19; comm. 
to 21:22; and footnote on p. 736, that the 
primary residence during this period was 
Hebron. It was there that Abraham received 
the command regarding the Akeidah. Accor¬ 
dingly, upon his return from the Akeidah 
atop Mount Moriah, he stopped briefly at 


Beer Sheba, site of his Eishel. There he heard 
of Sarah’s death and he came to Hebron, as 
this verse tells us. [However, according to 
Ramban, Abraham later returned to Beer 
Sheba. This differs from the implication of 
Rashi in 22:19 that he remained in Hebron, 
his permanent residence.] 

Regarding the literal sense of the 
expression and Abraham came, 
however, Ramban goes on to sug¬ 
gest that in his opinion the phrase 
does not necessarily imply an ar¬ 
rival in Hebron from another city, 
for if that were the case the Torah 
would have mentioned the place 
from which he embarked, saying, 
and Abraham heard, and he came 
from such and such a place. 

Rather, Ramban concludes, the 
verse implies either that Sarah had 
her own tent (as Leah and the two 
maid-servants [31:33]), and 
Abraham now went [K3’l = came] 
into Sarah's tent where she had 
died; or the phrase Dmnx Kiri is 

r T T ; ■ T“ 

idiomatic and means Abraham 
proceeded [or prepared; undertook ] 
to eulogize Sarah. The latter usage 
of the verb K3, come, is quite com¬ 
mon in the Talmud, where it refers 
to one who bestirs himself to under¬ 
take something. Cf. such expres¬ 
sions as rvbiopttrn jslib lb tQ, he 
came to the left flank [Tamid 4:3]; / 
have not attained [’JiK?, come] to 
this principle [Berachos 20a]; 
inyb, one who undertakes to be 
purified [Shabbos 104a]; and in the 
Torah itself [Exodus 22:14]: 

he came for his hire, i.e., he 
undertook it for the purpose of his 
hire. [Ramban' s latter interpretation 
concurs with Rashbam.]. 
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rntyb idd 1 ? — To eulogize [to] 
Sarah. 

I.e., to eulogize for her sake and 
in her honor. [Thus the verse spe¬ 
cifically mentions Sarah to 
emphasize that the eulogy was in 
her honor] for as the Talmud [San¬ 
hedrin 46b] notes, the funeral la¬ 
ment [eulogy] is in honor of the 
dead [in contrast to the other opin¬ 
ion there that the funeral lament is 
in honor of the living (survivors). A 
halachic distinction between the 
two opinions will arise when one 
leaves instructions that he is not to 
be eulogized, or when the heirs are 
asked to pay for the eulogy from the 
estate] (Sforno). 

Additionally, Scriptures specifies 
Sarah's name rather than stating 
simply; 'to eulogize her/ because it 
was not Sarah's physical departure 
from the world that Abraham be¬ 
wailed; he knew that this righteous 
woman would enjoy the fruits of 
her righteousness in the Spiritual 
World of eternity; rather, the verse 
informs us, Abraham eulogized 
Sarah, i.e., the loss of that which 
her very name Sarah connoted — 
princess par excellence; princess of 
all mankind [see comm, to 17:15 (p. 
576)] (Kli Y akar). 

[We have adopted the more limited render¬ 
ing of lip 1 ? as to eulogize, but the Scriptural 
connotation of the word, as pointed out by 
the commentators, is broader: to mourn (so 
Hirsch); wail (Radak); lament (Heidenheim) 
in a loud manifestation of grief. As Hirsch 
explains, the word may be related to the root 
“"IDT, a portion, i.e., to apportion publicly that 
which the deceased had accomplished during 
his lifetime; to express his value. 


[It also refers to the mournful lamenta¬ 
tions for which professional mourning 
women were hired in later times (Jer. 9:16; 
see also II Chron. 35:25). 

[Talmudically, the technical meaning of 
hesped is lamenting with striking upon the 
breast', as it is written (Isaiah 32:11-12): 
Tremble ... strip ... put cloth about your 
Joins iXHpb striking upon the breast 

(Meed Katan 27b). However, in Sanhedrin 
46b, as well as in Halachic literature, the 
word hesped generally connotes a eulogy 
delivered in a lamenting, bewailing manner 
rather than a speech given in praise of the 
deceased. Also, it is not necessarily given as 
part of the funeral oratory.] 

The commentators note that the 
Torah — in which every word is 
measured and laden with profound 
implication — found it necessary to 
detail so obvious a fact as Abraham 
eulogizing and weeping for his 
wife. This was done not for nar¬ 
rative purposes, but to teach how 
important it is to mourn a good 
person and eulogize him (Rav 
Y aakov Culi). ll] 

nni? 1 ?] — And to bewail her. 

The Torah [thus tells us that 
Abraham came (directly from Beer 
Sheba following the Akeidah) to 
eulogize Sarah and to bewail her 
(Beer M ayim Chaim), and] recounts 
the narrative of her death closely 
after that of the Akeidah, because 
her death was caused by Isaac's near 
sacrifice. The shock of hearing that 
her son had almost been slaughtered 
caused her soul to flee from her and 
she died (Rashi; Pirkei d'Rabbi 
Eliezer 32. See also Gur Aryeh)W 

In relating the circumstances leading up to 
Sarah's death, the Midrash uses the expres¬ 
sion that she was told uritt/3 Kbtp uyns, he 


1. Yoreh De'ah 344:2 cites the halachah that women are eulogized. Proof for the law is 
derived from Megillah 28b where it is related that Rafram eulogized his daughter-in-law. It 
seems strange, however, that the commentators do not base the law on Abraham's eulogy of 
Sarah. 

It may be that Abraham's mourning would be insufficient proof to establish a general prin¬ 
ciple because the personal grief of a husband for his dead wife is so great that he would feel 
compelled to give it expression even if the halachah did not require him to do so. As the 
Talmud (Sanhedrin 22b) puts it: rtbjpb kSn pn, a woman dies only for her husband 

(Torah Temimah). 
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u>as almost slaughtered. Terumas HaDeshen 
gives a different interpretation: uytja, she 
had almost been told unvj kSu/, that he had 
not been slaughtered — when she died. I.e., 
before the messenger was able to conclude 
his story, telling her that the intended 
slaughter had not been carried out, she died. 

[This traditional Rabbinic chro¬ 
nology which relates Sarah's death 
to the Akeidah forms the basis for 
much Biblical dating. Foremost, it 
dates the Akeidah as having taken 
place in the same year as Sarah's 
death, 2085, when Isaac was thirty- 
seven vears old.] 

The word nnbaV), and to weep 
for her, is written in the Torah with 
a small 3, kaf, to indicate that 
Abraham did not weep excessively, 
for she was old [and one restrains 
his mourning for one who dies — as 
all mankind must — after having led 
a full life.] 

Additionally, [as noted in the footnote to 


16:5 (p. 545)], Sarah had, in a sense, brought 
about her own [premature) death by invok¬ 
ing Heavenly judgment against Abraham, 

and was therefore punished by predeceasing 
him. Accordingly, since Sarah was responsi¬ 
ble for her premature death, Abraham cur¬ 
tailed his lament as one does for a person 
who takes his own life (Baal HaTurim). 

Furthermore, the Talmud has 
provided us with a norm for 
mourning a close relative: the first 
three days for weeping, the first 
week for lamenting, the first thirty 
days for refraining from cutting the 
hair and donning pressed clothes. 
Thereafter, the Holy One, Blessed 
be He, says: 'You are not more com¬ 
passionate [toward the departed 
one] than V. [For one must accept 
the loss with forbearance] (Moed 
Katan 27b). 

Hirsch suggests, accordingly, 
that the small 3 might indicate that 
Abraham did not parade his grief 


2. There are several basic Midrashic recensions dealing with Sarah's death; they vary in 
minor details: 

A. Satan was frustrated at his inability to dissuade Abraham and Isaac from heeding God's 
command. He thereupon went to Sarah and said, 'Alas, Sarah, have you not heard what has 
happened?' 

'No', she replied. 

Your husband took Isaac, slaughtered him, and offered him up as a sacrifice on the altar,' 
Satan said. 'The boy wept, but there was none to save him.' 

Hearing this, Sarah burst into a fit of wailing, crying aloud three times like the three 
sustained notes of the Shofar. She then sobbed three Teru'ah (i.e,, broken) sounds of the 
Shofar; her soul departed and she died (Pirkei d'Rabbi Eliezer). Midrash HaCadol concludes 
that we therefore make similar blasts with the Shofar on Rosh Hashanah, signifying Sarah's 
lament, so that her cries should be atonement for us. 

B. In Vayikra Rabbah 20:2 it was Isaac himself who went to Sarah and told her all that had 
occurred, saying: 'Had the angel not called down from heaven, I would have been 
slaughtered.' The very thought of that killed Sarah. In Midrash Tanchuma it is Satan dis¬ 
guised as Isaac who tells the tale. 

C. According to Sefer HaYashar when Satan informed Sarah [who had been waiting, ac¬ 
cording to this version, in Beer Sheba], what had happened, Sarah threw herself on the 
ground, cast ashes on her head, and sobbed: 'O, my son Isaac I wish 1 would have died today 
in your stead ... I who first bore you at ninety, now mourn over you! But I console myself in 
that you have performed God's will, for who can transgress the word of oUr God in Whose 
hands is the soul of every living creature?' 

O God!' she continued, 'You are just! While my eye weeps bitterly, my heart rejoices.' She 
then laid her head down and wept. 

She wandered about inquiring of everyone she encountered as to the whereabouts of her 
husband and son. She sent some servants to the academy of Shem and Eber, and she herself 
went to Hebron. But no one could verify what had happened to her son. 

Sarah was delirious. Suddenly, the Satan reappeared to her in the guise of an old man and 
said: 'I lied to you before, Abraham did not kill his son and he is not dead!' 

When Sarah heard this, she was so elated that her soul departed through joy. 
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publicly. We know what Sarah had 
been to Abraham, and how infinite¬ 
ly deep his grief must have been. He 
mourned and wept, but the full 
measure of his pain he concealed in 
his heart and in the privacy of his 
home. 

This follows the comment in the 
Zohar, that it is improper for a sage 
to weep excessively in public. 

Minchah Belulah cites a Mid¬ 
rash that the small D indicates that it 
is to be omitted for the purpose of 
exegesis. The phrase should be in¬ 
terpreted as if it read rr'tt/b “ibpb 
nriabl, 'to eulogize Sarah and her 
daughter'; who also died on that 
day, for as the Sages derive from 
24:1 s.v. Sba, Abraham had a 
daughter [from Sarah], and the 
Torah, which does not necessarily 
concern itself with chronological 
order, alluded to it out of sequence. 

Kli Yakar notes that weeping 
usually precedes hesped, as in Moed 
Katan 27b cited above: ’’aab 
“l?ppb 'Tl, three days for weeping 
and seven for 'hesped ' [lamenting], 
while in our verse the order is 
reversed. That is because the over¬ 
powering grief which induces 
weeping, tends to dissipate with the 
passage of time; hence, emotional 
weeping comes first, to be followed 
by ispn, a more intellectual ap¬ 
preciation of the person who died. 
In Sarah's case, however, the degree 
of loss — the absence of her wisdom 
and righteousness — was recognized 
more and more as the days went by. 
Therefore, the weeping continued 
after the eulogies ended. 

According to Riva, the usual 


order is reversed in our verse 
because Abraham arrived only after 
the three-day period of weeping 
was already over and his household 
was then engaged in eulogizing her. 
Abraham joined them and began his 
own weeping at the conclusion of 
the eulogies. J - 

[See Sanhedrin 46b, however, 
that Sarah's funeral was delayed 
until Abraham's arrival; see also 
Ha'amek Davar). 

3 . inn ’as byn nmnn d^i — And 

^ t r : - w t— 

Abraham rose up from the presence 
of [lit. from upon the face of] his 
dead. 

I.e., weeping in mournful lament, 
he had been literally bending over 
the body of his departed wife. Now 
he stood up (Abarbanel). 

According to HaKsav V'haKa- 
ballah, Abraham purposely stood 
near her body in order to evoke the 
sympathy of those present. 

The Torah specifies that Abra¬ 
ham rose up, to teach that it is 
proper to stand while addressing a 
gathering. Apparently, it was the 
custom for an individual to sit after 
he had concluded addressing a 
gathering. Accordingly, when 
Abraham wished to speak further, 
he again stood up [u. 7] ( R' Bachya). 

We derive from the wording of 
the phrase 'from upon the face of 
his dead' that a corpse should be 
laid down on its back (Or Ha- 
Chaim). 

Homile tically, the Talmud 
derives from this verse that as long 
as one has not fulfilled his obliga¬ 
tion of burial to the dead, it is con- 
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3-4 


3 Abraham rose up from the presence of his dead, 
and spoke to the children of Heth, saying: 4 7 am an 
alien and a resident among you . Grant me an estate 


sidered as if he is in the presence of 
the deceased (Berachos 18a). 

The Midrash homiletically ren¬ 
ders the phrase: And Abraham rose 
up from the face of his death — he 
saw the Angel of Death challenging 
him [i.e., now with the death of his 
wife he saw his own death staring 
him in the face.] 

nn-’ia — And he spoke to 

the children of Heth . 

I.e., Heth being the son of Ca¬ 
naan [10:15], the Hittites were the 
leaders of the region. Abraham 
gathered them together so that his 
request could be negotiated and ap¬ 
proved by the proper authorities. 
As a result, the property would 
legally remain the uncontested pos¬ 
session of his family forever 
(Radak; Akeidas Yitzchak). [11 

[Even later in the days of Moses 
and Joshua we find the children of 
Heth dwelling in the mountains of 
Judah (Numbers 13:29; Joshua 
11:3).] 

4. osray — I am an 

V w ‘ T T “ 

alien [or: foreigner] and a resident 
among [lit. with] you. 

I.e., I am a foreigner from 
another land and have settled in 
your midst [i.e., although I came 


here as a foreigner from another 
land, I am not merely a transient 
here; I have settled among you, and 
as such I deserve special considera¬ 
tion (Mizrachi)]. The Midrashic in¬ 
terpretation is: If you are agreeable 
[and accede to my request to sell me 
the land] then I can be regarded as a 
*ia, foreigner [who lacks the 
privileges of a citizen] and there¬ 
fore, I am entirely dependent on 
your good will and will pay for the 
land. If you do not accomodate me, I 
shall claim it as a aitfln, resident, 
[and citizen] and take it as my legal 
right, since God promised this Land 
to my seed [12:7] (Rashi). 

How could Abraham threaten to 
claim the land as his legal right since, as 
Rashi notes in his comm, to 13:7 s.v. 
yiK3 nitf 1 ’ w ’nsm ■uyaam, that Abra- 
ham was not yet the legitimate owner of 
the land [apparently, because the 
Canaanites and Perizzites still resided 
there]? 

Mizrachi answers that the birth of 
Isaac constituted fulfillment of God's 
condition of to your offspring will I 
give this land [12:7]. Now Abraham 
had the offspring to whom the land 
would legally belong. Hence he could 
lay claim to it on behalf of his descen¬ 
dants although the Canaanites still 
dwelt there. 


1. The Midrash notes that speaking sometimes connotes comfort as in Isaiah 40:2: Speak 
[i.e., comfortingly ] to the heart of Jerusalem. Thus, by telling us that Abraham spoke con¬ 
solingly to the Hittites, the Torah implies that the death of Sarah was a loss not only for 
Abraham and his family, but for the whole country. 

So long as Sarah was alive, all went well in the land. With her death confusion ensued. The 
weeping, lamenting, and wailing over her death was universal, and Abraham — instead of 
receiving consolation — had to console others. 

Abraham arose and comforted them: 'My children: Be not grieved. There is one event 
[death) unto all, the pious and impious alike. Favor me, I pray you, by granting me a burying 
place — not as a gift but for money.' (Midrash HaCadol). 
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According to Y afeh Toar, Abraham 
could not yet lay claim to the entire land 
since the measure of the Canaanite resi¬ 
dents' sins were not full; but he did — 
even at this time — have the right to ex¬ 
propriate what he needed, such as a 
burial site. 111 

Ramban explains that the natives 
had separate sepulchres reserved for 
each family, while there was a com¬ 
mon burial ground set aside for the 
interment of all strangers. There¬ 
fore, Abraham told the children of 
Heth: 'Having come here as a 
stranger, I inherited no family 
sepulchre; now that I wish to 
become a resident among you, give 
me a permanent family burial- 
place.' 

Akeidas Yitzchak notes that 
Abraham clearly defined his re¬ 
quest; it was a burial site he was 
seeking, not fields or vineyards. 

Hirsch explains the connotation: 
'I have no right to your land, but I 
have lived among you for a long 
time' 

According lo Ibn Ezra, the word ~u refers 
to a transient foreigner; the combined phrase 
"U is a hendiadys (essentially a single 
thought expressed by means of two words 


connected by and ). It should be understood 
as if the conjunctive 1. and, were absent, the 
meaning being: a resident alien [see Avi Ezer; 
Karnci Or], 

[Riishr in Lev. 25:47 similarly renders the 
phrase ati/lni “U, as a hendiadys: strange resi¬ 
dent (resident alien), as does Onkelos there: 
3n1n Sny an uncircumcised resident. See 
comm. ad. loc.) 

Some explain the inclusion of the 
word ODtty, with you, in this phrase 
as intimating: 'In truth I am a resi¬ 
dent alien here along with you — 
i.e., just as you are. Do not delude 
yourselves that, in the spiritual 
realm, your foothold is any more 
permanent here than mine. What¬ 
ever our transient material posses¬ 
sions, we are both foreigners in this 
world. The end of all mankind is 
death — and I must make the neces¬ 
sary preparations/ (Alshich; [cf. 
Dubner Maggid]). 

T'cheles Mordechai similarly 
observes that Abraham meant to 
imply that the Hittites, like himself, 
were aliens. The bulk of the Hittite 
nation resided in Transjordan. Only 
the Hittite clans to which Ephron 
belonged had settled in Canaan. 
Abraham therefore said — 'I am a 


1. The Sages regard this episode as constituting one of the many trials to which Abraham had 
been subjected [Sanhedrin 111a; see Ramban to v. 19 and Ras/ii to Exodus 6:3). They draw 
the contrast between God's many promises to Abraham to 'give you the land', and Abraham's 
need to prostrate himself before the children of He.th, begging for a sepulchre in which lo bury 
his wife: 

Observe Abraham's humility! God had promised the entire land to him and his descendants 
forever, yet now he was landless and had to purchase a burial plot. Nevertheless, he never 
doubted God's ways, nor did he express resentment. He furthermore addressed himself to the 
citizens of the country in terms of utmost humility, describing himself as a foreigner and a 
resident. 

Said the Holy One, Blessed be He to him: 'You humiliated yourself; by your life 1 shall 
make you a lord and prince over them!' (Midrash HaCadol). 
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for a burial site with you, that I may bury my dead 
from before me.' 

5 And the children of Heth answered Abraham 
saying to him: 6 'Hear us, my lord: You are a prince 


resident alien, with you, for you, 
too, are but foreigners who took up 
residence here.' 

D39V “I?i? rimx ’b un — Grant [lit. 
give] me an estate for a burial site 
lit. possession of a grave (see Rashi 
?elow)] with you. 

With you — i.e., just as one of 
you (Ramban). 

Or: give it to me with you — i.e., 
in your presence, publicly, so the 
transfer will be uncontestable 
(Ralbag). 

“I3j? n?nt< refers to the permanent 
possession of a known family 
sepulchre (Hoffman). 

It has been noted that terms like 
buying and selling do not appear in 
this exchange. Gentlemen in those 
times and in that culture did not 
transact business, but made each 
other 'presents', although they 
mide certain that the counter¬ 
present was at least as valuable 
(Akeidas Yitzchak; Ibn Caspi). 

The termgiue is then to be under¬ 
stood to imply: permit me to ac¬ 
quire (Sforno). [Hence our render¬ 
ing: Grant], 

[There are, however, other connota¬ 


tions in the use of the word give. See 
Ramban and Malbim further. Tar gum 
Y onasan throughout this dialogue 
renders give as pari, sell.] 

The phrase “13J? n{nK, [lit. pos¬ 
session of a grave] is elliptical and 
should be rendered, njnx, posses¬ 
sion of land, to serve as a bury¬ 
ing place. A grave, being in a tech¬ 
nical sense a hole in the earth, is 
an intangible, which one cannot be 
said to possess. Rather, one posses¬ 
ses the land, which serves as a 
burial place (Rashi as explained by 
commentators). 11 ^ 

i nn — That / may [lit. 

and l will] bury my dead from 
before me [or as Hirsch renders: out 
of my sight]. 

Wishing to stress the urgency of 
his request, Abraham emphasized 
that his dead was still in his 
presence, since it is known that the 
sooner the dead are buried, the 
greater their peace (Ralbag). 

5 ~ 6. The Hittites consider the mat¬ 
ter and give Abraham their reply: 

5. lb “itaftb — Saying to him. I.e., 
through their representative [see 


1. Hirsch explains that the word njnK, estate, derives from mu, to grasp. However, it cannot 
refer to the owner 'grasping' his possessions, so to speak, because the word nrnK is never used 
with reference to movable objects which an owner can literally grasp, but only to land. Further¬ 
more, the root trm referring to property ownership is used exclusively in the passive 
form suggesting that the owner is held by his property. Thus the concept of nnrtK is that of a 
landed estate which outlives its owner and remains permanently in place. The owner is 
grasped by his immovable property. Since Abraham's Godly calling had been to be a 
wanderer, he never purchased land in Canaan. Now, however, that he was to accord Sarah her 
final honor, he would not consider leaving her to rest in another's property. Her burial site was 
to be his first possession in the land, the first instance where the land would hold him in its 
grasp. Thus, Sarah's grave would become the first permanent bond attaching Israel to its land. 
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further] (Ha'amek Davar). [Comp. 
Comm, to v. 14.] 

6. ’3iK — Hear us, my 

lord. ll] 

One speaker was appointed to 
respond on behalf of them all, 

therefore, he used the plural form 
uyjjjtt/, hear 'us'. However, the 

spokesman did not address Abra¬ 
ham as 13J1K, owr lord, because it is 

*• -i ' 

impolite to ascribe to a stranger 
lordship over one's colleagues (Ibn 
Ezra; Radak). 

«3ln3 nrm D’nbK ipim — You are a 

« ■ a -ii p p 

• * * a • 

prince of God in our midst. 

I.e., we do not regard you as a 
foreigner or sojourner — as you so 
humbly describe yourself; rather 
you are a king. God has made you 
king over us, and we and our land 
are your subjects. You need not ask 
for the land — it is yours! Take any 
burial ground you desire in which 
to inter your dead (Ramban). 

The term 'prince of God' is used 
here as an honorific title. Targum 
Yonasan renders: 'H 3n, great 
before God; a term of magnificence 
— for you are a prophet (Ibn Ezra); 
you are one elevated [loun = raised] 
by God, and are so considered by us 
(Radak). 

The word O’hVk in this verse is sacred 
(Soferim 4:6). [This precludes treating 
D'hVjk as an adjective, and rendering 
K’V? as mi&hty prince.] 


'You are a king over us, you are a 
prince over us the Hittites told 
Abraham, to which Abraham re¬ 
plied: 'The world does not lack its 
King, nor does it lack its God' 
(Midrash; comp. Midrash to 14:17 
[p. 493]). 

[It must be remembered that 
Abraham had lived among the Hit¬ 
tites in Hebron for a total of thirty- 
seven years: beginning twenty-five 
years before he moved to Beersheva, 
as noted in the Prefatory Synopsis 
to v. 1. It was from there that he 
went forth to conquer the invading 
Kings (ch. 14); that he undertook to 
circumcise his household, and 
where the call came for the 
Akeidah. His fame — from the days 
of his miraculous delivery from the 
furnaces of Nimrod at Ur Kasdim — 
was widespread and preceded him. 
The Hittites' references to him as 
Prince of God or lord, were certain¬ 
ly not empty praises; they knew 
Abraham intimately, and he was 
probably on friendly terms with 
many of them.] 

-ap irn}? nnsns — In the 
choicest of our burial places bury 
your dead. _ 

And it shall become your eternal 
possession (Ramban). 

[They had been under_the 
imprpssion that Abraham was in¬ 
terested only in a single grave, and 


1- Observe that the Hittites referred to Abraham several times throughout this episode by the 

reverential term Ulij, my lord, while Abraham, in turn, never once reciprocated by using this 
term in addressing them. 

... Abraham gave them his money; he even humbled himself to them, but the termUtfct, my 
lord, he would not use, for there is no lord for Abraham except the Almighty (Rav Yosef 
Hurwitz of Novardok). 
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23 of God in our midst. In the choicest of our burial 
7 places bury your dead. Any of us will not withhold 

his burial place from burying your dead.' 

7 Then Abraham rose up and bowed down to the 


therefore accorded him the honor of 
offering him the grave of his 
choice.] 

nK — His burial place. 

— I.e., even the grave reserved for 
his very own use (Avraham ben 
HaRambam). 

ribs’ — Will not withhold. 

M w ■ 

This translation follows Rashi 
and Ibn Ezra. Although the root of 
ribs’ is nbs which, as used for ex- 
ample in 18:21, means destruction 
[]1’7s], this definition would clearly 
be out of context here. Thus, Rashi 
and Ibn Ezra relate nbs’ to the 

■ k ■ k 
k ■ 

cognate root Kbs, withhold, 
restrain, as the verb is used in 
Psalms 40:12: TPCD Kb, 

withhold not Your mercies; and 

Gen. 8:2: Dtt/an Kbs’1, and the rain 

■ ■» 

was restrained (Divrei David). For 
although the verbs differ in that 
they end with a n and K respective¬ 
ly, they are synonymous and appear 
interchangeably (Mizrachi). 

qnn “Dipl? — From burying your 
dead. 

But the fact that none of them 
would withhold his burial place did 
not satisfy Abraham's request. The 
bereaved Abraham was not satisfied 
merely to acquire a grave in which 


to inter his wife on another's land, a 
grave next to which strangers could 
later be buried; he wanted to ac¬ 
quire permanent possession of a 
family sepulchre for the eventual 
burial of his entire family (Radak; 
Rokeach j. 111 

[And, as pointed out in the 
Prefatory Synopsis ,] Abraham de¬ 
sired specifically the cave of 
Machpelah, but in order not to pre¬ 
judice his negotiating position, he 
did not reveal that this was his 
desire lest the price become out¬ 
rageously inflated [which it event¬ 
ually did in any event] (Alshich; 
Zohar). 

7. Abraham acknowledges their 
response and entreats further. 

DHSSK op’] — Then [lit. and] Ab¬ 
raham rose up. 

Wishing to address them further, 
he respectfully stood up (R ' Bachya 
to v. 3). 

innu/’i — And bowed down. 

In gratitude, not servitude 
(Avraham ben HaRambam). 

Implying thereby that he did not 
regard himself as a prince over 
them, but, to the contrary, that he 
considered them as superior (Or 
HaChaim). 


1. According to Malbim, the intent of the Hittite response in this verse was as follows: 

Hear us, my lord — and discern our words well: Do not think that we refuse your request 
for a family sepulchre because we do not hold you in esteem. To the contrary! — we regard 
you as a prince of Cod among us. But our common law limits the possession of a burial site 
[i.e., a family sepulchre] exclusively to natives. However, you have one option: bury your 
dead in one of the graves from the choicest of our burial places from our common burial sites; 
or if you wish to select a private grave then none of us will withhold his own private burial 
place from you from burying your dead . 
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According to Radak, the verse signifies 
that Abraham stood up and bowed his head 
down to them in gratitude and deference to 
their accommodating reply [although he 
proceeded to indicate that he would not take 
advantage of it.] 

Ibn Ezra also explains rmnntt/n as refer¬ 
ring to bowing the head [see also his comm. 
to 43:28.] Similarly, Targum Yonasan 
renders it as yna indicating bowing rather 
than prostration. 

Rashi, however [42:6; 43:26; Lev. 
26:1] explains the word as denoting 
D 1 ‘?:rii TXni D1109, stretching out of 
hands and feet [i.e., complete prostra¬ 
tion], and the term is so interpreted — 
with Halachic implications — by the 
Sages in the Talmud: Berachos 34b; Me- 
gillah 22b (see Maharsha there); She- 
vuos 16b. [Cf. comm, to 19:1, and see 
HaKsav V'haKabbalah.) 

nn y^ijn ay 1 ? — To the 

members of the council [lit. the peo¬ 
ple of the land ] of the sons of Heth. 

This rendering follows Hirsch, 
who explains that the phrase Dy 
V“)Kn [lit. people of the land ] in this 
context- does not refer to the 
citizenry or peasantry [as the phrase 
Am HaAretz came to mean in later 
Talmudic Hebrew: a boor, ignorant 
person.] Rather it is a political term 
that refers to the representatives of 
the country — who are empowered 
to grant aliens the right to acquire 
possession of land. (Comp, the use 
of yiKii ay in Lev. 20:4 where it 
also refers to the representatives of 
the people). It is to them that 
Abraham directs his remarks. Ac¬ 
cordingly, nn ’jaV [lit. to the 
children of Heth], is not a distinct 
phrase paralleling y*}Kn ayb, [i.e., to 
the people ... to the sons ...]. 


Instead, both expressions form a 
single unit: To the members of the 
council of the sons of Heth — i.e., to 
the Hittite council. 

Sforno interprets: To the as¬ 
sembled chiefs who represented the 
local population. 

8. nnKb on* nan*] — And [he] 
spoke to them, saying 

[nnKb, saying, i.e., as follows, in 
a clear unambiguous manner (see 
comm, to 15:2).] 

□DU/33 HK ttJyDK — If it is truly your 
will [lit. if you have with your soul.] 
I.e., if your inner motivation is as 
sincere as your expressed offer to 
accommodate me in burying my 
dead (Avraham ben HaRambam). 

The rendering follows Hirsch based upon 
Rashi who comments that 03U/D3, your soul, 
in our verse figuratively means n^lar), your 
will. [This is similar to the figurative expres¬ 
sion: // you have it in your heart.] 

Radak cites a similar use of the word in 
Psalms 27:12: Deliver me not over to the will 
[tfP?] of my enemies. 

The intent of Abraham's com¬ 
ment is: I will not inter my dead in 
another's grave. However, if it is in¬ 
deed your intention that I bury my 
dead ... (Ramban). 

If it is your sincere intention that 
my wife's burial be in one of your 
choicest burial sites (Sforno). 

’PP’nrjc -Qpb — To bury [i.e., 
that I bury (Ramban)] my dead 
from before me. 

The implication of the word 
from before me, is that I will 
otherwise be forced to keep her 
always before me by entombing her 
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23 members of the council of the sons of Heth, 8 and 

8 spoke to them, saying: 'If it is truly your will to bury 

my dead from before me, heed me, and intercede for 


Tft a casket [a clearly unacceptable 
course of action, especially in view 
of the respect in which Sarah was 
held by the Hittites] unless you 
provide me with a proper burial 
ground. Alternatively, it is possible 
that the phrase is to be rendered: 'to 
bury my dead who still remains 
before me' — and I must hurry her 
burial (Ramban)J 1] 

iny|3 — And in¬ 

tercede for me with Ephron son of 
Tzochar. 

Ephron was a rich and dis¬ 
tinguished person, and Abraham 
knew that it would not befit his 
status and wealth to sell his 
ancestral inheritance as in the case 
of Naboth, who told King Ahab [/ 
Kings 21:3): HaSHEM forbid it to 
me that / should give the in¬ 
heritance of my fathers to you. 
Abraham, therefore, did not ap¬ 


proach Ephron directly and offer an 
inflated price for the field. Instead 
he asked the people of the city to 
entreat Ephron dignifiedly on his 
behalf to magnanimously 'give' the 
property to Abraham, though 
Abraham would be prepared to pay 
handsomely for it and still consider 
it a gift (Ramban). 

The rendering of liU? [lit. en¬ 
counter] as intercede [in the sense of 
'use your influence'] follows Rashi 
who explains that the word signifies 
entreaty JlU/ 1 ?], as it does in 

Ruth 1:16: ’a bx, do not urge 
me. The word signifies an impor¬ 
tant request which would not be 
granted but for the petitioner's in¬ 
fluence (Heidenheim)J 21 

The Midrash offers the dual con¬ 
notation of 1V2D to meet and to 

h w 

entreat: 'Let me meet him, but if he 
is not willing, beseech him on my 
behalf.' 


1. Kli Chemdah notes that Ramban himself writes in Toras Ha'Adam (Sha'ar HaKevurah) 
that Torah law requires burial in the ground. If so, how can Ramban say that Abraham was 
prepared to leave Sarah entombed in a casket above ground? 

In reply, Kli Chemdah cites two reasons for underground burial: 1. Since Adam was 
fashioned from the earth, man's body must be returned to its source; and 2. To avoid desecra¬ 
tion of the body through leaving it exposed. The second reason would not apply to entomb¬ 
ment in a casket for that, too, preserves the dignity of the deceased. As to the first reason, a 
person who is free of sin, as was Sarah, has elevated his or her body to the point where it is no 
longer like the material earth. There would be no obligation to return such a body to its 
source' for it is no longer of the same nature as its source. Therefore, Abraham could be 
justified in refusing to bury Sarah if a suitable site were unattainable. 

2. Abraham decided not to approach Ephron directly. Instead, he asked the Hittites to in¬ 
tercede on his behalf. Similarly, Joseph asked the 'house of Pharaoh' to seek the monarch's 
permission to take Jacob to Eretz Y Israel for burial [50:4]. The use of an intermediary places 
greater pressure for compliance on the object of the plea because the prestige of two people, 
the intermediary as well as the supplicant, is involved. Both are accommodated by agreement 
and both are insulted by refusal. This may also be the factor in the efficacy of public prayer 
which, as the Sages note in Berachos 8a, is not rejected by God. Also, a prayer for the benefit 
of another person is more readily accepted than a personal plea because the merits of more 
than one person are involved (Tosefes Berachah). 
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According to Me'am Loez, Ab¬ 
raham consulted the entire Hittite 
community in order to avoid viola¬ 
tion of the law of Nnyn “12. This 

■ i ■ 

Talmudic law gives the first right of 
refusal to neighboring property 
owners. Had Abraham gone directly 
to Ephron, the owner of an adjoin¬ 
ing property could have challenged 
his right to purchase the land. 

9. Abraham specifically reveals 
that the cave is the object of his in¬ 
tention. 

■»b"|rp'i — That [lit. and] he may 
grant [lit. give] me. 

[On the use of give me see 
Comm, to v. 4 s.v. ’b lan, and 
Ramban below s.v. xbn *1032.] 

nbsDnn rnyn — The cave of Mach- 
pelah [lit. the cave of the double]. 

It was so called because it con¬ 
tained an upper and a lower story; 
or it was called 'doubled 7 on account 
of the nlAii, couples, who were [to 
be] buried there [i.e., the root bD2 
which signifies multiplication as 
well as doubling, denotes that it was 
so called because it had multiple 
couples interred within it] (Rashi; 
see on v. 2: JJ21K nnp). 

Although only Adam and Eve 
were as yet buried there, the name 
signified that the cave was spacious 
enough for the eventual interment 
of four couples (Gur Aryeh). 

Cf. Eruvtn 53a: Rav and Shmuel differ as 
to the cave of Machpelah. One holds that it 
consisted of two chambers — one within the 
other; and the other holds that the cave con¬ 
sisted of a lower and an upper chamber. Ac¬ 
cording to the one who holds that the 
chambers were one above the other, the term 


machpelah is well justified [since machpelah 
depicts double stories], but according to him 
who holds that it consisted of two chambers 
one within the other, what could be the 
meaning of machpelah [since such a term is 
inappropriate to two adjacent chambers 
(Rashi ad loc.) — According to the latter 
the name Machpelah signified that it had 
multiples of couples [but his opinion that 
there were in fact two chambers within the 
cave is not implied by the name Machpelah 
(see Maharsha).] 

Ibn Ezra maintains that it was so called 
because it was a double cave, one within the 
other. Abarbartel understands Ibn Ezra to 
agree with Rashi that the cave consisted of 
double stories though his language can be in¬ 
terpreted otherwise. Radak in Sefer HaSho- 
rashim explicitly suggests that machpelah 
[doubled] signifies that there were inner and 
outer caves separated by a wall, and that 
such an arrangement could properly be 
termed 'double'. 

Rashbam and Ramban suggest that 
the entire plain was called Machpelah as 
evidenced from v. 17: 'the field of 
Ephron which was in Machpelah' [and 
hence the cave which was within that 
plain quite naturally came to be known 
as the Cave of Machpelah], And, as 
Ramban comments: It is unnecessary to 
seek reasons for the names of places [in 
seeking the simple leaning of Scrip¬ 
tures.] [See Chidushei Rashash to 
Bereishis Rabbah 59.^8]. 

Midrashically, however, Ramban 
notes that the Holy One, Blessed be He, 
bent double [i.e., folded in half] the 
stature of Adam [in order that the very 
tall Adam could fit into the cave] and 
He buried him there [in the cave] 
(Bereishis Rabbah 55:10). Accordingly, 
the area was always referred to by that 
name [which signified the 'doubling' of 
Adam] though the people [of Heth] 
were unaware of the name's signifi¬ 
cance, and that there was a grave in the 
cave. 

(That Abraham was aware of the name's 
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23 me with Ephron son of Tzochar. 9 That he may grant 
9 me the cave of Machpelah which is his , on the edge 

of his field — let him grant it to me for its full price! — 


Irue significance is evidenced by the fact that 
he referred to the cave as Machpelah. The 
Hi titles, however, being unaware of the 
cave's significance, had no particular name 
for the cave. They referred to the entire area 
as Machpelah (u. 17) (Abohab).] 

[As the Zohar mentions (see 
Prefatory Synopsis) since the time 
that Abraham learned that Adam 
and Eve were buried in the cave, he 
longed to establish it as the 
sepulchre for him and his children.] 

[For the Kabbalistic implication of 
Machpelah, see Zohar 1:128b. ] 

lb — Which is his. 

By stressing that the cave was 
Ephron's property, Abraham spe¬ 
cifically negated a facile rationali¬ 
zation that could have been utilized 
in his behalf: i.e., since the cave was 
on the edge of Ephron's field, its use 
would not interfere with Ephron's 
exploitation of the field. Since 
Ephron had no use for that section, 
the council of the Hittites might 
have been tempted to allow 
Abraham to use the cave without 
Ephron's permission and without 
paying him [in the vein of Bava 
Kamma 20b]. This reasoning, 
Abraham categorically rejected 
(Harav David Feinstein), 

[The commentators note that there is 
profound mystical significance in the 
fact that many places of great holiness 
were originally the possessions of sim¬ 
ple or profane people. Thus, the cave 
belonged to Ephron, the site of the Tem¬ 
ple was originally the threshing-floor of 
Oman the Jebusite from whom David 
purchased it [// Samuel 24:18-25]; 
Bathsheba, ancestress of the Davidic 
dynasty, was married to Uriah [ibid. 
11:3], and Eretz Yisrael was inhabited 


by the Canaanitas for many centuries. 
Similarly, many proselytes achieved 
holiness although they were born as 
non-Jews. Such mysteries of the Torah 
resulted from Adam's sin, and are 
beyond our comprehension (Sifsei 
Cohen).] 

(A similar mystical concept underlies 
the descent of the Davidic dynasty from 
Ruth the Moabitess whose roots grew 
from the incestuous union of Lot and 
his daughters. David's family descend¬ 
ed from the 'tainted' union of Judah and 
Tamar. For a discussion of these 
phenomena as examples of inW, a 
bribe to Satan, see Chapter V of Over¬ 
view to ArtScroll ed. of Ruffi.] 

irnty n¥j?a — Which is on the 
edge of his field. 

Abraham stressed that the cave 
was at the extreme edge of his field, 
so that separating it would not in¬ 
terfere with Ephron's use of the 
field (Hirsch), nor would i f impair 
his estate (Sforno). 

— And the field itself could be 
retained by Ephron, since Abraham 
was anxious only to acquire the 
cave (Ramban). 

It would also seem that, because 
it was at the very edge of his field, 
the cave could be entered from the 
public thoroughfare. Therefore 
Abraham had no need to purchase 
the adjacent field for easement pur¬ 
poses (Harav David Feinstein). 

■»b rmrp itbn — Let him give it 

TVS’ ”■ y I p V : ’ 

to me, for its full price [lit. 'in full 
silver' i.e., for its full value (Rashi).] 

— With coins that contain their 
full weight in silver and not of a 
short measure (Radak). 

— So did King David say to 
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Oman [whose threshing floor he 
purchased as a site for the altar, 
which later became the site of the 
Temple]: Nbn H033, for its full price 
[/ Chron. 21:22 ] (Rashi). 

Abraham implied: 'Although I 
stand ready to pay any price Ephron 
may designate, I will still consider it 
a generous courtesy that so impor¬ 
tant a person will agree to cede his 
ancestral estate to me/ Abraham 
therefore made no mention of the 
word 'sale/ A similar idea is to be 
found in the phrases [Deut. 2:28] 
You shall sell me food for money ... 
and give me water for money — i.e., 
for the gift of water I shall give you 
money. Perhaps, give is merely 
idiomatic when describing sales 
transactions (Ramban). 

Following Malbim [see end of v. 
6]: Let Ephron make me a gift of the 
insignificant piece of property on 
the edge of his field; in that way he 
will not violate your common law 
which prohibits only the sale of 
property to aliens. At the same time 
I will make him a gift of a substan¬ 
tial amount of money to offset any 
possible loss he may suffer by this 
transaction. 

□33103 — In your midst. 

I.e., in the presence of all of you, 
that none may subsequently dispute 
it (Midrash HaGadol). 

'And I will pay him immediately 
while you are all still present; I do 


not ask for any extended time to 
settle the finances.' And so it hap¬ 
pened: as soon as Ephron named his 
price, Abraham paid him im¬ 
mediately [u. 16] (Sforno). 

33i?-n!i™ t ? — As an estate for a 
burial site [lit. 'as (permanent) pos¬ 
session of a grave']. 

I.e., that it meet with your unan¬ 
imous approval (D33ln3) for it to 
become my 33j7 nmK, permanent 
estate as a burial site (Rashbam). 

Lest Ephron later contest his right 
to bury someone near his boundary, 
Abraham emphasized that he was 
buying the property for use as a 
burial site (Sforno). 

10. nn M 3 ^103 3^ — Now, 

[lit. and] Ephron was sitting in the 
midst of the children of Heth. 

I.e., sitting as a magistrate 
(Midrash; cf. 19:1). This is derived 
from the fact that the verb 3V\ sit¬ 
ting, in conjunction with “yin, midst, 
implies authority as in II Kings 
4:13: '>3'3N ‘•□y *y)n3, / sit 

among my people [i.e., I am in a 
position of authority among my 
own people (Mizrachi)]. 

The verb 3#1\ was sitting, is 
written defectively [3ty l », without 
the vav] which — since the Torah is 
written unvocalized — can be read 
3#’, sat, in the past tense, [a form 
indicating that the event happened 
for the first time (L'shon Chaim), 
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23 fVi your midst as an estate for a burial site.' 

10-11 10 Noiv, Ephron was sitting in the midst of the 

children of Heth. And Ephron the Hittite responded 
to Abraham in the hearing of the children of Heth for 
all who come to the gate of his town, saying: 11 'No, 
my lord; heed me! I have given you the field, and as 
for the cave that is in it, I have given it to you. In the 


or, because the spelling was defec¬ 
tive, implies that his sitting was 'in¬ 
complete', i.e., a recent development 
(Harav David Feinstein ; see comm. 
to 19:1).] This intimates that on that 
very day they had appointed 
Ephron to be their magistrate. 

— It was because of the high 
standing of Abraham that Ephron 
was elevated to this dignified posi¬ 
tion [so that Abraham would 
negotiate with a dignitary and not a 
common person] (Tzeidah LaDe- 
rech; Rashi). 

nt< ’nnn ]lipy ]V?] — And 
Ephron the Hittite responded [to] 
Abraham. 

[It is not clear whether, in fact, 
the Hittites had transmitted Abra¬ 
ham's request to Ephron who now 
offered his response, or whether 
Ephron who had been sifting, 
either as a magistrate (see above) or 
as an observer, took the initiative 
and addressed Abraham directly 
when he heard his name specifically 
mentioned and perceived that the 
council was generally inclined to 
favor Abraham's wish). 

nn -, 33 MTNa — In the hearing [lit. 
ears ) of the children of Heth. 

— I.e., publicly, for all to hear 
(Radak). 

1-py ’#3 bbb — For all who 
came to the gate of his town. 


— I.e., all those who were as¬ 
sembled at the city gate — great and 
small alike. The term “lyty in 
the sense of all those who pass 
through the gate, is idiomatic, and 
denotes the entire population of the 
city. Scriptures interchangeably 
uses the expressions ■»«:}, ar¬ 
rivals through the gate, and, ’’Kyi’ 
nyiy, departers through the gate. 
See Jer. 17:19 where both expres¬ 
sions occur synonymously (Radak). 

The phraseology implies that 
they had all left their work and 
come to pay their last respects to 
Sarah (Rashi). 

[As noted in the comm, to 19:1, the 
gates of a city, like the gates around the 
Old City of Jerusalem today, were fairly 
large edifices. They were not gathering 
places for idlers, but for the assembly of 
the dignitaries of the Land ... it was the 
place where commercial transactions 
took place and justice was adminis¬ 
tered. (See also Ruth 4:1-11).) 

11. ■’IIK’nS — No, my lord. 

— You need not purchase it 
(Rashi). 

rrnna :jb ... rnytsm ... rntyn — l 

have given you the field, and [as 
for] the cave that is in it have l 
given to you. 

I.e., I have decided to give it to 
you (Abarbanel), and it is as if I 
have already given it to you (Rashi). 

But his promises were empty! For the 
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wicked promise much but perform not even 
little; they would anoint with oil from an 
empty flask! 

Three times in this verse does Ephron 
speak of giving the property to Abraham as a 
gift, yet he concludes by taking only 
negotiable currency [v. 16]. The wicked are 
empty as are their words and deeds; but as 
for the righteous, their words and their deeds 
are truth (Midrash HaCadoi ■ see Rashi to v. 
16 ). 

— Not as you proposed, that I sell 
it to you Kbtt r|p32, for its full price. 
To the contrary! I will make you a 
gift of it; and not merely the cave as 
you requested, but the entire field! 
(Radak). 

For if you were to acquire only 
the cave without the field, you 
would lack the easement for legal 
access to the cave (Chizkuni; [but 
cf. Harav Feinstein comment on v. 9 
irnty n*i?a -i#k]). 

Ephron was unaware that there 
was a grave [of Adam and Eve] on 
his property. Abraham was in¬ 


terested only in acquiring the cave 
itself; he was content that the adja¬ 
cent field remain Ephron's. Ephron, 
on the other hand, by way of good 
conduct or trickery [possibly in the 
hope that if he combined the field 
with the cave, he would receive a 
higher price for the larger transac¬ 
tion (Chavel)] said he would give 
him the field as well as the cave on 
it, for it would be unbecoming for 
one as honorable as Abraham to 
own a cave as a sepulchre while the 
ownership of the field belonged to 
another. Abraham rejoiced at 
Ephron's offer [next verse] and he 
purchased it in its entirety for the 
full price Ephron suggested (Ram- 

ban).w 

■nnn nbp ■ib rnnru '•ay-oa Tyb — In 

I v I; I t t • “ : ■ ^ .. : 

the view [lit. J to the eyes'] of the 
children of my people have I given 
it to you. Bury your dead. 

— Behold all my people are 


1. [The question can be raised that Abraham would seem to have been guilty of questionable 
conduct since he knew of the cave's immense value as the sepulchre of Adam and Eve, a fact 
of which he did not make Ephron aware. The explanation of Abraham's action lies in the 
Zohar. The Zohar explains that 'Ephron never perceived anything (of spiritual value) inside 
the cave, since such things are never revealed except to their rightful owner, in this case 
Abraham, but not to Ephron who had no portion in it, and who therefore saw only darkness 
in it. 

Accordingly, even in the hypothetical case that if the cave's true value could become 
known, the transaction could not be termed retroactively questionable since without 
Abraham's prophetic revelation, the value of the cave would have forever remained a mystery. 

Indeed, while the spirituality of the cave was a priceless treasure to Abraham, it was essen¬ 
tially meaningless to an Ephron, 

Furthermore, the sum Ephron demanded for the property was astronomical and Abraham 
immediately paid it. He did not haggle nor deprecate the property by suggesting a lower price. 
Therefore, Ephron was the one who dealt unfairly by taking advantage of Abraham's bereave¬ 
ment to gouge a hapless customer.] 
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23 view of the children of my people have / given it to 

12-13 you; bury your dead/ 

12 So Abraham bowed down before the members of 
the council, IJ and spoke to Ephron in the hearing of 
the members of the council, saying: 'Rather, if only 
you would heed me! / give you the price of the field, 


witnesses to this transaction, you 
need not fear denial or retraction; 
you may confidently bury your 
dead (Ramban). 

Ha'amek Davar adds that a sec¬ 
ond connotation is discernable 
between the lines of Ephron's state¬ 
ment: 'You understand, of course, 
Abraham, that I make you this 
magnanimous offer of a gift only in 
the presence of my people ; between 
us, however, you certainly realize 
that I cannot make a gift of so 
valuable a property.' 

Following Malbim: No, Abraham, 
you misunderstood our common law. 
There is no difference whether we make 
a gift of the property or sell it. It is a 
burial site that we are prohibited from 
transferring to strangers. Therefore, I 
will give you the entire field to use for 
planting, and the cave will be included 
as part of the entire property. I make 
this transaction incontestible, in the 
presence of all of my countrymen — 
after which you may bury your dead, 
i.e., once it is yours you may do with 
your property as you see fit, though I 
make it clear that I am not selling it to 
you as a sepulchre, but as farmland. 

12. y-wn ny ^sb nmnK — 

I V T T ^ "5 ■ T ▼ ; » " : ' 

So, [lit. and] Abraham bowed down 
before the members of the council 
[Am Ha'aretz ; see on v. 7]. 

I.e., he bowed down to Ephron in 
the presence of the members of the 
council (Targum Yonasan; Ibn 
Ezra; Rash bam). 


According to Sforno, the verse 
implies that Abraham bowed down 
to the members of the council in 
gratitude, implying that he recog¬ 
nized that it was out of respect to 
them that Ephron had consented to 
comply with his wishes. 

According to the Midrash, [the 
phrase y^Kn ny in the pre¬ 

sence of the council, instead of 
yiKH Dyb, to the council, as in v. 7, 
indicates that] it was God to whom 
Abraham bowed in the presence of 
the council, to give thanks to the 
Divine Name. 'From this we learn 
that one must give thanks for good 
tidings' (Yafeh Toar). 

13. yiay-bK “aTn — And [he] 
spoke to Ephron. 

— Directly, there being no further 
need for intermediaries (Ibn Caspi). 

y^KH ny MTK3 — In the hearing [lit. 
ears] of the members of the council 

[Concerned throughout that they 
should witness the negotiations, 
and thereby prevent possible 
denials or retractions later.] 

’:yniy lb nnK on n — Rather, if 
only you would heed me. 

The word ^k: however, but, 
nevertheless, rather, always implies 
a limitation, negating or further 
defining that which had been ex¬ 
pressed earlier. In this case the in¬ 
tent is: You told me to listen to you 
[u. 11] and accept it without pay- 
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ment. I do not accept the field on 
such a basis. i|K, rather, lb nrtK DK 
’jyjptt/, if you would only heed me... 
(Rashi as explained by Mizrachi). 

■gran np niipn f]p5 ’nn; — I give [lit. 
have given) you the price [lit. 
money or silver ] of the field, accept 
[lit. take) it from me. 111 

Abraham indicated that he was 
ready to pay the value of the entire 
field for the cave alone. The money 
was ready — there it was! He no 
longer considered it his own. Let 
Ephron pick it up and the matter 
would be concluded (Hirsch). 

Cf. Pesikta Zutresa: The [Torah 
testifies that the] word of the 
righteous is their deed; not 'I will 
give', but T have given.' 


Apparently Abraham was con¬ 
cerned that if he considered it a gift, 
Ephron might later retract, and wish 
to inter Hittite dead alongside the 
righteous Sarah. Abraham therefore 
insisted on a formal sale (Abar- 
banel). 

According to Sforno, Abraham's 
response was: You ask me to bury 
my dead [u. 11]. I accept your offer, 
tjk, only on this condition — OK 
ib nnt<, if you would but 
listen to me, rnttrn cjp:? ’nn;, if I 
have first given you the money [and 
the cave is no longer considered a 
gift] only then ’nn hk rn?}?#) 
will / bury my dead there. 

An interesting interpretation of 
Abraham's response is offered by 
Chizkuni, who notes that the word 


1. Our verse contains one of the best known examples of nitp lira, the method of exegesis 
whereby the use of similar words or phrases in two different Scriptural passages indicates that 
the law or connotation of one passage applies to the other as well. Our verse refers to the act of 
nn’p, taking, i.e., UI 37 ? np, take it from me. From this is derived that the act of legal acquisition 
of property can be accomplished by the transfer of funds, since Abraham specified that he 
turned over payment for the field to Ephron. 

Deut. 22:13 refers to the consecration of a bride: ntpK Wk np’ ’S, if a man takes [i.e., ac¬ 
quires } a wife. However, the legal method of acquisition is not specified. The Sages expound 
pipy niton nmp nmp, [lit. taking, taking is derived from Ephron's field] i.e., the concept of 
imp, taking, is mentioned regarding Ephron's property; the concept of imp is also men¬ 
tioned regarding the taking of a bride. The use of similar phrases teaches that a bride is con¬ 
secrated to her groom [i.e., acquired or taken] in the same manner that a field is acquired, 
namely through the transfer of money or something of value. The traditional pWnp, con¬ 
secration, ceremony involving the giving of a ring from man to woman is valid because the 
ring has monetary value. (See Kiddushin 2a). 

I.e., the money is ready for you; I wish 1 had given it to you already (Rashi). 

[Although the verb 'nna. lit., is in past tense, have given, Rashi in 14:22 interprets this 
verse in the present tense: I give. This is based on the following phrase unn np, take it from 
me, which implies that the money was immediately made available. The past tense is used to 
indicate such determination to carry out the act that the deed may be considered as good as 
done. Additionally, the word lb [=’Kibn], if only, above, is applied to this phrase as well; 
hence Rashi's interpretation: vtjrq ... lb, / wish ['Kibn] / had given it to you already (Sechel 
Tov; Maharshal; Sefer HaZikaron; Mizrachi to 14:22). [Comp, also 15.T8.] 
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23 accept it from me, that / may bury my dead there.' 
14-15 14 And Ephron replied to Abraham, saying to him: 

15 'My lord heed me! Land worth four hundred silver 
shekels — between me and you — what is it? Bury 
your dead.' 


’»nn3, / have given, is separated from 
the rest of the phrase rntyn qp3, the 
money for the field, by a disjunctive 
cantillation [Azlah Geresh ]. Thus, 
the three words are not to be under¬ 
stood as a single thought. Instead, 
refers to v. 11 where Ephron 
used the same word, saying, I 
have given you the field ... Accor¬ 
dingly, Abraham said: Listen to me. 
[You said,] I have given you the 
field. No, rather, np rntyn qp3 
the money for the field, take 
from me. 

14" 15. Ephron names the price ... 

1 4. lb itaKb — Saying to him. 

This phrase, like the similar one 
in v. 5, implies something relayed 
through an intermediary. However, 
unlike the pompous public gestures 
of generosity which he had earlier 
made, Ephron intended this state¬ 
ment only for Abraham: lb, 
[directly] to him. The inflated price 
was such that Ephron was ashamed 
to request it personally, nor would 
he make it known to the public. He 
preferred to make it known to 
Abraham privately, through an in¬ 
termediary (Hirsch; cf. Ha'amek 
Davar; Tzror HaMor). 

Me'am Loez suggests that the con¬ 
stant repetition of ntaKb, saying, in¬ 
dicates that all of these negotiations 
took place through an interpreter, since 
Abraham did not speak the Hittite 
language well. 

[This interpretation is difficult, however. 


since Abraham was a resident in Hebron for 
over thirty-seven years, and, being so intent 
on hospitality to strangers and on drawing 
others close to God, it is inconceivable that 
he would not have learned to communicate 
effectively with the local residents.) 

15. qpp bj?tf nkp H* - 

Land worth [lit. of] four hundred 
silver shekels. 

The word worth follows the 
translation of Onkelos who renders 

ti - 

Ramban, citing Onkelos, explains 
that according to that interpreta¬ 
tion, the sum of four hundred silver 
shekels was indeed the value of the 
property in accordance with the 
current market price. The simple in¬ 
terpretation would be that Ephron 
or his forebears had bought the 
land for that sum. According to the 
Sages, however, Ephron set an as¬ 
tronomically exorbitant price, and 
Abraham graciously paid it. 

KtrrriE ^31 , : , »3 — Between me and 
you — what is it? 

I.e., between such friends as we, 
of what significance is it? (Rashi). 

[The commentators observe that 
in this apparently unconcerned tone 
the seller nonchalantly names his 
excessive price. As Rabbi Aryeh 
Kaplan points out in his notes to 
Torah Anthology II, we find that 
King Omri paid only six thousand 
shekels for the entire territory of 
Samaria (l Kings 16:25), and that 
Jeremiah paid only seventeen she¬ 
kels for a property that was at least 
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as large as the field of Machpelah! 
(Jeremiah 32:9).] 

“I3j? Tjntt ni*) — [And] bury your 
dead. 

I.e., put aside the question of 
'purchase' and bury your dead! 
(Kashi). 

The indefinite article ntj indicates a 'nan, 
exegetical amplification, with the implied 
meaning being with or in addition to [see 
footnote to 21:1, p. 743). Therefore, the 
Vilna Caon comments that exegetically the 
phrase "Tap ^nD nro [and bury something in 
addition to your dead] alludes to Esau's head 
which was also buried in the cave of 
Machpelah. (See comm, to 49:21). 

16. Abraham consummates the 
purchase. 

jnpy b« onn^K — [And] 

Abraham heeded [to] Ephron. 

— 'A hint to the wise is sufficient' 
(Rashbam). 

According to Sforno-. He ac¬ 
cepted Ephron's evaluation (i.e., 
without protestation or counter¬ 
offer.] 

piDyb nrnnK bpuhi — [And] 
Abraham weighed out [in order to 


ascertain their exact value] to 
Ephron. 

[The rendering weighed follows 
most commentators. According to 
Sforno, however, in this context the 
word merely means paid out, as in / 
Kings 20:39: or else you shall pay 
(blptpri) a talent of silver.] 

The Midrash notes that the name 
Ephron is usually spelled with a 1, 
vav, i.e., )1“ipy. In this case it is 
spelled 'pay defectively without the 
vav. This indicates that there was 
something missing in Ephron — his 
stature was reduced — because he 
promised much but performed not 
even a little (Bava Metzia 87a and 
footnote to v . 11). [It was as if he 
were an pay, one who speaks with 
nay, dust, in his mouth ( Bertinoro ; 
see Bava Basra 16a)]; for in the end 
he demanded from Abraham large 
shekels: centenaria [valued at a full 
one hundred smaller units] as it is 
said nnbb nay, negotiable currency 
[see below] (Rashi)M ] 


nn ’33 ^ixa i3T -itfN qpan dk — 

11 ” ‘ ; T ! " • V I I V V 

The amount [m. money or silver] 


1. The Midrash [Bereishis Rabbah 79:7) comments that this is one of the three places where 
the gentiles cannot besmirch Israel by saying: 'You hold stolen property'. 

They are the following: The cave of Machpelah; the site of the Temple, and Joseph's 
sepulchre. 

— The cave of Machpelah, for it is written And Abraham listened to Ephron, and weighed 
out ... four hundred shekels; 

— The site of the Temple, as it is written (/ Chron. 21:25): So David gave to Oman for the 
place six hundred shekels of gold. [The term full price is used there (u. 22) as well); 

— Joseph's sepulchre, as is written (33:19): He bought the parcel of ground [i.e,, Shechem, 
where Joseph's bones were finally interred. (See Joshua 24:32).] 

[In all three cases, payment was made in uncontested currency, and without negotiation; 
the first asking price was given without haggling.) 
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23 16 Abraham heeded Ephron, and Abraham 

16-17 weighed out to Ephron the amount which he had 

mentioned in the hearing of the children of Heth — 
four hundred silver shekels in negotiable currency. 
17 And Ephron s field which was in Machpelah, fac- 


that he had mentioned in the hear¬ 
ing [lit. ears ] of the children of 
Heth. 

I.e., the payment that he pre¬ 
viously promised he would make 
for a burial site [vs. 9-13). In giving 
the payment to Ephron, he simul¬ 
taneously fulfilled his promise of v. 
9 to pay Kb)p its full price 

(Hoffman). 

"lnbb — Negotiable currency 
[lit. passing over to the merchant .] 

As Targum Y onasan explains it: 

bps ynpy np 0^37 rybp nto? vsik 

K’pppip bp3 pbapnni Unp, four 
hundred selaim of good silver pass¬ 
ing at every [banker's] table, and 
receivable in all transactions. 

The phrase refers to coins which 
were everywhere accepted in value 
as a full shekel — for there are 
places where their shekels are large, 
called ’papip, centenaria [worth a 
hundred smaller units] (Rashi). 

[As the Talmud Bava Metzia 87a 
explains, Ephron refused to accept 
anything but centenaria, hence 
Abraham gave him four hundred 
centenaria instead of ordinary 
shekels as Ephron had originally 
demanded. This is deduced from the 
phrase inbb "lp'y implying that it 
was recognized everywhere as a 
shekel — even in those places where 
centenaria were used as ordinary 
shekels.) 

For whenever else the Torah 
refers to a shekel it means a coin 
weighing a sela. Abraham's shekels, 


however, weighed a centenaria 
(Bava Metzia 87a). As Rashi ex¬ 
plains there, each centenaria 
weighed one hundred mannah. A 
mannah is twenty-five shekels. 
[Thus, according to Rashi, each 
centenaria is worth 2,500 ordinary 
shekels and Abraham paid a total of 
one million ordinary shekels for 
the cave.) 

According to Ibn Ezra, the phrase 
inpb i?y indicates currency readily 
acceptable by merchants who 
recognize and accept only coins of 
the finest silver. 

17. nntp op;) — And 

Ephron s field ... passed [lit. rose 
up; became elevated]. 

I.e., the ownership of the field, 
cave, etc. became established as 
Abraham's property. This is the 
literal meaning of vs. 17-18 [which 
although they are separate verses 
are to be rendered as one unit.) The 
Midrashic interpretation of Dj?’] is 
that the property became elevated in 
importance ['lb nivn nplpp'] be¬ 
cause it passed from the possession 
of a commoner [Ephron] to that of a 
king [i.e., Abraham; see comm, to 
D’nbK 10 U /3 in v. 6] (Rashi). 

The version in the Midrash reads: It had 
been lowly, and now it rose up; it had 
belonged to a humble man and it now became 
the property of a great man. 

According to Sforno, this phrase in¬ 
timates that the deed of purchase was 
validated [Dp*l] by its signatories. 

Rambam in Moreh Nevuchim 1:12 discus¬ 
ses the various definitions of the verb Dip. 
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Among the verses he cites to illustrate the 
different meanings, is our verse which he in¬ 
terprets to denote confirmation and verifica¬ 
tion: The field of Ephron was verified (as the 
property of Abraham). Cf. similar connota¬ 
tions in / Sam. 1:23; ibid. 24:20; Lev. 25:30. 

[The Torah now proceeds to 
delineate the exact location of the 
purchase]: 

n#K — [Which was ] in 
Machpelah. 

[I.e., the territory which was 
known — after the cave — as 
Machpelah. See comm, to v. 19, 
further]. 

From the wording of this phrase, the 
Midrash homiletically renders; Which 
was doubled — i.e., for its value doubled 
in the eyes of everyone [now that it was 
in Abraham's ownership], for whoever 
was buried there was assured that his 
reward was doubled and even trebled. 
Rav Abbahu said: the name signifies 
that the Holy One, Blessed be He, bent 
Adam double and buried him in it [see 
Ramban cited to v. 9.] 

’jpb i#k — Facing Mamre 
[lit. which was before Mamre]. 

One of the four names of Heb¬ 
ron, as the Midrash explains [see 
comm, to v. 2 s.v. ]1“qi} Kin.] 

As noted in the comm, to 13:18, 
whenever the Torah mentions 
Mamre alone — as in this verse and 
35:27 — it refers not to the name of 
its owner (Mamre, Abraham's com¬ 
rade; 14:13) — but to the city 
(Ramban to 12:6). 

Rashi to 35:27 explains that 


Mamre refers more specifically to 
the plain which lay before the city. 

Chizkuni comments that Eph- 
ron's field ran parallel to and along 
the length of the city. In this 
episode it is referred to as Mamre 
which is Hebron [v. 19], in v. 1 it is 
called Kiriath Arba which is 
Hebron, in 35:27 it is identified as 
Mamre — Kiriath Arba whereas in 
13:18 Abraham is described as 
dwelling in the plains of Mamre 
which are in Hebron. This teaches 
that Mamre built a town facing 
Hebron — Hebron itself being a Hit- 
tite city — and he named it Mamre 
after himself, the 'plains of Mamre' 
being before it, and Machpelah ad¬ 
jacent to it. After Mamre's death it 
fell under the sway of the giant 
[Anak] named Arba who renamed 
the entire territory Kiriath [i.e., city 
of] Arba. Later, when the Israelites 
prevailed over the Hittites, they 
renamed it Hebron. 

lD"t#K rnynrp rntyn — The field 

and the cave within it. 

— Both of which lay before 
Mamre (Radak). 

rntya lyx ywj b:v 
— And all the trees [which 
were] in the field [which were] 
within all its surrounding bound - 
aries [lit. within all of its boundary 
around.] 

The Midrash derives from the 
fact that even the frees are men- 
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23 ing Mamre — the field and the cave within it and all 

18-19 the trees in the field, within all its surrounding 

boundaries — passed 10 to Abraham as a purchase in 
the vieiv of the children of Heth, among all who came 
to the gate of his town. 19 And afterwards Abraham 


tioned in this verse [especially since 
nothing in the Torah — not even a 
letter — is superfluous] that one 
who sell? his field must enumerate 
the distinctive features of its bound¬ 
aries. [Cf. Mishnah Bava Basra 68b- 
69a,b]. 

Furthermore, this fact indicates 
that the purchase was absolute — he 
even purchased every shrub in the 
field to assure that no stranger 
would retain a foothold in what was 
now Abraham's absolute possession 
(Da'as Soferim). 

18. mpnb nmrmb — To Abraham 

tIi • : r ▼ ; - i 

as a purchase. 

rnpn [from the root nip, to 
purchase ] referring to the object 
purchased (lbn Ezra), while Sforno 
explains it as referring to the legal 
document recording a purchase. 

nrnia Npyb — In the presence [lit 
eyes] of the children of Heth. 

I.e., the citizens of the city (Ibn 
Ezra). 

In front of whom Abraham 
weighed out the silver (Radak). 

The Midrash notes that [although the 
Torah scrupulously avoids unnecessary 
repetition], the children of Heth is 
repeated no fewer than ten times [eight 
times in the present chapter and again in 
25:10; 49:32], corresponding to the 
number of the Ten Commandments. 
'How much ink has been spilled and 
how many quills have been broken' to 
write this phrase over and over again. 


This teaches that he who is instrumental 
in executing a purchase by the righteous 
[such a purchase being put to lofty uses] 
is considered as though he has fulfilled 
the Ten Commandments. 

1-pyiytp bb3 — Among [lit. in] 
all who came to the gate of his town. 

This refers to the transient pass- 
ersby and observers to the sale (Ibn 
Ezra). 

For it was in the midst of all of 
them [this being the interpretation 
of the prepositional prefix beth of 
bb3, 'in all' (Divrei David)], and 
with all of them standing by, that he 
gave him legal possession of it 
(Rashi). 

Thus, since all were expected to 
be present, no one could come later 
and lay claim to the property either 
with toy? “13 challenges [see Me- 
am Loez cited, end of v. 8], or by 
producing earlier liens (Or Ha- 
Chaim). 

[On the expression all who came 
to the gate of his town see v. 10.] 

19. DiTinN i 3 j? p _ nriK) — And 

afterwards Abraham buried. 

— Afterwards, i.e., only after all 
aspects of the negotiations had been 
completed did Abraham proceed to 
bury his wife; before this he did not 
do so since, as the Talmud [Bava 
Basra 112a] notes, it is degrading 
for the righteous to be buried in 
alien soil (Ha'amek Davar).M 


1. The burial of Sarah took place amid great magnificence of the kind usually reserved for 
royalty. Shem and his great-grandson Eber, Abimelech king of the PhilistirTW, Aner, Eshkol, 
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IntfN rnty tin — Sarah his wife. 

His wife is mentioned here to em¬ 
phasize that it was because Sarah 
was Abraham's wife that she came 
to be buried in this holy sepulchre. 
Therefore, in 49:31: there they 
buried Abraham and Sarah, Ab¬ 
raham is mentioned first although 
Sarah's burial preceded his, because 
Abraham was primarily meritori¬ 
ous; Sarah benefited because she 
was his wife (Midrash Ariel). 

nbspjpn rnu; rnyn Sk — In pit. fo] 
the cave of the field of Machpelah. 

[See Ramban to v. 9 according to 
whom this verse supports the view 
that it was the area that was called 
Machpelah by the residents; Abra¬ 
ham, who knew the true meaning of 
the name, had referred to the cave 
as Machpelah.] 

According to Malbim, the verse 
indicates that after the interment of 
Sarah, the field remained unsown 
and became merely secondary to the 
cave of Machpelah, becoming 
known merely as the field sur¬ 
rounding the cave. 

The term btc lit. to the Cave of Machpelah, 
is idiomatic and means in the Cave of 
Machpelah. Cf. for example, b* 
rnytpn, in the cave (49:29), p-inn b#i, in the 
ark [Eiod. 25:21] (Radak). 


ton tO?pn"»3? by — Facing [lit. 
upon the face of] Mamre, which is 
Hebron. 

[See on v. 17]. 

Da'as Sofrim notes the varying 
nuances of the essentially similar 
phrases used here and in v. 17. Our 
verse describes the place as ’ID by 
tOjpTp, lit. 'upon the face of Mamre, 
meaning that the cave ran along the 
full length of the area called Mamre. 
Verse 17 uses the term fonip ’ 29 b, 

J ! ■ 

lit. before Mamre, indicating that 
Mamre was closer to Hebron than 
was the cave. He comments further 
that the extensive descriptions of 
the cave's location were necessary 
in order that it not be forgotten with 
the passage of time, and so that the 
future generations which would 
enter the Land could locate the site 
and properly safeguard the sanctity 
of the cave. [Especially in view of 
the fact that 250 years would elapse 
from Jacob's journey to Egypt until 
his descendants came back to Eretz 
Y Israel after the Exodus, it was es¬ 
sential to give the extensive listing 
of the boundaries.] 

The word Machpelah derives 
from bDD, double, signifying that 
the cave bore a special relationship 
to pairs. The name Hebron has a 
similar connotation — “inn, unite. 


and Mamre, as well as the great of the land followed her bier. A seven-day mourning period 
was observed for her, and all the inhabitants of the land came to comfort [Dnjb] the bereaved 
Abraham and Isaac (Sefer HaYashar). 

[Incidentally, it is chronologically noted that Abraham suffered the loss of several of his 
close relatives during this relatively short period. His father Terach had died two years 
previously; Lot died two years later at the age of one hundred and forty, and Abraham's 
brother, Nachor, died shortly afterward at the age of one hundred and seventy-two (ibid.).] 
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23 buried Sarah his wife in the cave of the field of 

20 Machpelah facing Mamre, which is Hebron, in the 

land of Canaan. 

20 Thus, the field with its cave passed to Abraham 


attach. Thus, the first Jewish pos¬ 
session in Eretz Yisrael was a place 
that stood for the attachment of 
husband and wife, and the loyalty 
of succeeding generations to one 
another in closeness and intimacy. 
Centuries later, the Temple service 
was not begun until the priestly 
lookout saw the sun's rays shining 
on the graves of the Patriarchs — 
the symbol that honor of parents is 
a prerequisite to honor of God 
(Hirsch). 

Esoterically, the name Hebron 
from ~nn, unite, indicates that it 
was there that the souls of the in¬ 
terred reunite to their roots beneath 
the Throne of Glory (R' Bachya). 

It is there, the place of ’“lian, join¬ 
ing, that heaven meets earth in an 
ultimate acknowledgement of the 
single origin of both. The patriarchs 
and their wives, the 
flnzirt, those who sleep in Hebron, in 
the burial ground of Machpelah, 
achieved in their lifetimes this 


perfect dedication of their earthly 
activities to the will of God; there¬ 
fore they were buried in Machpe¬ 
lah, at the entrance to the Garden of 
Eden (Zohar); to signify their 
achievement in uniting the two 
worlds (Miller; Sabbath Shiurim). 

— In the land of Canaan. 

— This is repeated [although 
already stated in v. 2] to emphasize 
that burial anywhere in Eretz 
Yisrael is meritorious, although not 
on as great a scale as the cave itself 
(Ha'amek Davar). 

This is further mentioned to re¬ 
emphasize that the righteous Sarah 
died and was interred in the Land of 
Canaan, for the Hittites were of the 
families of Canaan (Ramban).w 

20. _ ntnKb on^ziKb ... rntyn 
nap — Thus [lit. and], the field 
passed to Abraham as an estate for a 
burial site [lit. as a (permanent) pos¬ 
session of a grave]. 

Verses 16-18 inform us that the 


1. /bn Ezra comments that the reason this incident — with its lengthy portrayal of the dealing 
and bargaining over a burial plot — was recorded in the Torah was "to make known Eretz 
Yisrael's superiority over all other lands, both for the living and the dead, and also to fulfill 
God's promise that the land would be Abraham's inheritance." 

According to Ramban [who is also apparently bothered by the fact that the Torah preoc¬ 
cupied itself at such length with this narrative], the episode is recorded to emphasize God's 
kindness to Abraham inasmuch as Abraham — who had come to the land as a stranger, was 
regarded as D’nSfi rota/}, a prince of God (v. 6), in addition to being reverently addressed as 
’jiK, my lord , though he never made pretentious claims. Thus, God's promise to make his 
name great (12:2) was fulfilled in his own lifetime. The Torah also wished to tell us that his 
wife was buried in the "inheritance of the Land" [Eretz Yisrael]. Thus it informs us of the 
sepulchre of our patriarchs since we are obligated to honor the graves of our sainted 
forefathers. 

Additionally [as noted in the footnote to v. 4], the Sages regard this episode as one of 
Abraham's trials inasmuch as he had to negotiate for a plot of land in which to bury his wife. 
[Although the entire land had been promised him, he did not question God's ways, and 
responded humbly.) 
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property became Abraham's upon 

payment of the purchase money. 

But it did not become an rmtK 

* ■! 

■Qp, a permanent possession as a 
sepulchre, until Abraham com¬ 
pleted the act of burying his wife 
there (Rashbam; Chizkuni). For, as 
the Midrash notes, the legal ac¬ 
quisition, of the property was 
finalized through Abraham's for¬ 
mal act of njpjn, possession, in this 
case the digging of the grave 
(Mizrachi). 

(According to others, this verse, as is 
customary in Scriptures, summarizes in one 


sentence the essence of the preceding 
episode: the intent of the verse being: 'and 
thus it happened that Ephron's field ... pas¬ 
sed to Abraham.' Cf. for example 11:9; 
17:26; 19:36.] 

nmia riKD — From the children of 
Heth. 

— All of whom agreed in writing 
that it should be his undisputed 
burial site forever (R ' Bachya, 
Sforno). And that no one should 
later contest Ephron's right to sell 
Hittite property as a grave site 
(Chizkuni). 


XXIV 


1. Seeking a wife for Isaac. 

Dnipio — Now [lit. and) Abra¬ 
ham was old. 

Abraham's old age was already 
noted above in 18:11. It is repeated 
here since God had earlier restored 
Abraham's youth [i.e., by restoring 
his procreative abilities prior to 
Isaac's conception). Now that Ab¬ 
raham again became old, the Torah 
restates the fact. According to Rav 
Ammi, 18:11 refers to the first case 
of old age without the loss of 


JvmSnb, vitality [i.e., virility], 
while our verse refers to old age 
without vitality (Bereishis Rabbah 
48:16). 

Ramban notes that Rav Ammi's inter¬ 
pretation (see above) of the distinction be¬ 
tween 18:11 and our verse is implied by the 
very wording of both texts. The expression 
in 18:11 is in present tense: D'DVJ D 1 *}, lit. 
entering into the days , indicating the onset of 
old age. Here the expression is in past tense: 

K5, lit., 'had entered info the days/ in¬ 
dicating a fait accompli: he was already old 
(and his vitality was no more], 111 

In the literal sense, the Torah 


1. The Talmud observes: Until Abraham, there was no [visible indication of (Maharsha)] old 
age. Whoever saw Abraham thought him to be Isaac, and vice versa. Abraham then prayed for 
[visible] old age, and his prayer was answered, as it is written: Now Abraham was old [i.e., 
visibly old; for though old age is mentioned prior to this, as for example regarding Abraham 
and Sarah in 18:11; the elder s of Sodom (19:4); Lot (19:31), in those cases only chronological 
age is meant. Our verse, however, traditionally alludes to the appearance of old age — grey 
hair — which originated with Abraham], (Sanhedrin 103b; Bava Metzia 87a; (bracketed addi¬ 
tions are from Maharsha). [Pirkei d'Rabbi Eliezer interprets our verse as referring to gray 
hair — 'a hoary head']). 
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24 as an estate for a burial site, from the children of 
1 Heth. 

XJou; Abraham was old, well on in years, and 
^ HASHEM had blessed Abraham with everything. 


restates Abraham's old age to ex¬ 
plain why he did not undertake the 
mission himself (Ramban). 

Midrash Tanchuma suggests that 
Abraham's age is now mentioned to 
emphasize that it was immediately 
after Sarah's death that the strains 
of old age set upon Abraham and 
became obvious to all. 

D’p’3 K3 — Well on [or: advanced] 
in years [lit. he had entered into the 
days]. 

I.e., one who has 'entered into 
those days' when he knows he must 
go the way of all flesh (Radak); [see 
comm, to same phrase in 18:11], 

— The days of which it is written 
(Eccles. 12:1): Remember your Cre¬ 
ator in the days of your youth 
before the evil days come (Mid¬ 
rash J. 

Abraham therefore decided that 
the time had come to see his son 
married in his lifetime (Rashbam). 

Due to his age, Abraham could 
no longer undertake the strains of a 
journey; he therefore sent his ser¬ 
vant (Chizkuni). 

His life's work was finished; he 
had nothing more to strive for and 
his concern was for his son and the 
household who would survive him 
(Hirsch). 


The Midrash observes: One may 
have the dignity of old age without its 
years, or longevity without dignity. In 
this case, however, it was D’D’3 K3 — 
the dignity of old age was matched by 
length of days, and longevity was 
matched by the dignity of age. [l] 


om3K hk Tia'm — And Hashem 

T T i ■ I - “ ” 

had blessed Abraham. 

— [Not that HASHEM now blessed 
Abraham in his old age. Had the 
blessing been a new one, the phrase 
would have read: ni$ *n 
ornpK, in the uau-conversive. As 
noted in the comm . several times 
previously (e.g. 4:1 21:1 

“lj?3 'Hi) whenever the subject 
precedes the verb without the vav- 
conversive as in our passage, 'H] 
■qna, it denotes past-perfect: 
'HASHEM had blessed.'] 

Midrash Tanchuma notes, how¬ 
ever, the blessing is mentioned only 
after Sarah's death, because God 
did not want people to say that 
Abraham was blessed only on ac¬ 
count of Sarah. Therefore God said: 
'I will declare his blessing after her 
death.' 

Kabbalistically, the phraseology # n], and 
Hashed is interpreted [as it is in 21:1; see 
footnote p. 743] as an exegetical amplifica¬ 
tion meaning: Hashem together with His 
Celestial Court, i.e., the Attribute with which 


1. The Mussar masters perceive in this expression that Abraham's life was full and mean¬ 
ingful in every aspect. Every day of life represented a new challenge and a new mission. 
Thus, while a great person looks back upon a life full of fruitful days, a wicked one has a full 
catalog of wasted and abused days. In this sense, our verse describes Abraham's accumulated 
years as K}, he came with the days — i.e., he brought along into his old age all of his 

days. Not one moment of his life was wasted or spent in anything but service to his Creator. 
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Abraham was blessed in all spheres, was lhat 
of Kol (Ramban; R' Bachya; see comm. 
further s.v. bi?). 

b33 — With everything > J ) 

He lacked nothing, and the only 
concern he had in this world was to 
provide his son with a suitable 
spouse (Radak). 

Rashi notes that the numerical 
value (KnpO 1 ?) of b3?, with 
everything ( = 52) equals that of ]3, a 
son : having been blessed with a 
son, Abraham now proceeded with 
the task of finding a wife for him. 

Sifsei Chachomim explains that 
Rashi' s reasoning is based on the 
context which uses this statement to 
introduce Eliezer's mission to Aram 
Naharaim. Rather than explicitly 
stating that Abraham had been 
blessed with a son, the verse alludes 
to the birth of Isaac with the word 
everything , suggesting the concept 
expressed by Akeidas Yitzchak 
below. 

Akeidas Yitzchak also explains 
that the blessing referred to his hav¬ 
ing begotten a son. This was the 
true blessing, for before then he had 
regarded all blessings as valueless, 
and he had exclaimed [15:2] My 
Lord, HaSHEM/ElOHIM: What can 
You give me seeing that / go 
childless? 

Ramban explains the verse essen¬ 


tially like Radak [see above] and 
elaborates that Abraham was 
blessed *733, with all the essential 
treasures to which man aspires: 
riches, possessions, honor, 
longevity, and children. The one 
thing he lacked was to see his son 
have children to inherit his status 
and honor; this was Abraham's 
strongest desire now. 

Rashbam explains the mention of 
Abraham's abundant blessing as a 
necessary preface to the following 
narrative. He sent his servant to 
Aram Naharaim not because the 
people in Canaan did not wish to 
give their daughters in marriage to 
Isaac. On the contrary! He was a 
wealthy man — having been blessed 
with everything — and a match with 
his son was much sought after by 
the community. But he insisted that 
his son take a bride only from his 
family. His servant, too, made this 
clear when he said [u. 35]: HaSHEM 
has greatly blessed my master, and 
he has prospered. Thus, it was 
necessary for the Torah to first state 
this preamble, just as in 9:18 the 
Torah parenthetically notes Ham 
being the father of Canaan [to in¬ 
form us of Canaan's evil roots]. 

The Talmud [Bava Basra 16b] records 
several interpretations of HASHEM had 
blessed Abraham b3a, with everything-. 
What is meant by with everything? R' 


1. The Talmud (Bava Basra 16b-17a) teaches that the Patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
were given an inkling of the World to Come, and that the Evil Inclination had no dominion 
over them. This is derived from the fact lhat expressions with the word ba, everything — 
which implies perfection, a totally unflawed blessing — are used in the Torah referring to each 
of the Patriarchs. 

Regarding Abraham, our verse [baa] is cited; regarding Isaac, it is written [27:33); batq 
ban, and l [Isaac] have partaken from everything; regarding Jacob [33:11): ’•at O’nbN nan ’a 
ba ’b \it\ for God has been gracious to me [Jacob] and / have everything. 

[This is the intent of the blessing in Grace After Meals: 'The compassionate One! May He 
bless ... ours and all that is ours — just as our forefathers Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob were 
blessed baa, in everything, bbn, from everything, ba, everything. Cf. comm, to ArtScroIl 
Bircas HaMazon.] 
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24 1 And Abraham said to the senior servant of his 

2 


Meir said: [he was blessed] in the fact 
that he had no daughter; R' Yehudah 
said: in the fact that he had a daughter; 
others say that Abraham indeed had a 
daughter whose name was Ba-Kol. ll] 
[See comm, of Minchah Belulah cited in 
23:2 s.v. nnbaVl, that she died on the 
same day as Sarah.] 

[The commentators dwell heavily on ex¬ 
plaining the various views in the above con¬ 
troversy of Tannaim.) In the most simple 
sense, however, Maharsha ad. loc. explains 
that the controversy surrounds the differing 
views of whether a daughter is a blessing or 
not. R' Meir maintains that Abraham's 
primary blessing lay in the birth of his son 
since man, Adam, was created first while the 
female was secondary, having been created 
from his side. R' Yehudah holds that the 
blessing lay in the fact that Abraham did 
have a daughter, since the male cannot 
propagate alone; it is only in partnership 
with his female counterpart that he is truly 
called Man. For as the Sages [in Y evamos 
63a) comment on 5:3: 'a man without a wife 
is not a man, for it is said: Male and female 
He created them ... and called their name 
Man.’ The 'others' who hold that her name 
was Ba-Kol [i.e., that Hashem had blessed 
Abraham with (a daughter named) Ba-Kol] 
would maintain that her very name [which 
means with everything ] reflects her role, 
since the Talmud itself introduces this con¬ 
troversy with the statement that with the 
birth of a daughter 'increase has come to the 
world.' Thus, daughters represent an all- 
encompassing blessing since it is they who 
give birth; a multitude of males with only 
one female can produce but a single child. 

Ramban discusses this Talmudic inter¬ 
pretation which he describes as 'a wonderful 
insight of the Sages'. He explains that R' 
Meir felt that Abraham's blessing of being 
complete — with everything — would in¬ 
dicate that Abraham had no daughter be¬ 
cause a daughter would have been a con¬ 
stant source of anxiety since he could not 
have married her to anyone but accursed 
Canaanites; and even among his own family 
[in Aram Naharaim] the men were still 
idolators [see Joshua 24:2: Your fathers 


dwelt of old beyond the River — even Terach 
the father of Abraham and the father of 
Nachor, and they served other gods) and a 
woman would be subject to the authority of 
her husband. Abraham furthermore did not 
want his worthy children from Sarah to leave 
the land [which may be a reason why he sent 
Eliezer to fetch a wife for Isaac]. 

Had Abraham had a daughter, however, 
the prevailing etiquette would have de¬ 
manded that she dwell in her new husband's 
home. [As Hirsch points out, a son of 
Abraham who brought a bride to his 
ancestral home, would have won her over to 
Abraham's righteous ways whatever her 
background, but Abraham's daughter up¬ 
rooted to an idolatrous environment could 
have become like her new family. Surely, her 
children could have been idol-worshippers. 
What could have caused Abraham greater 
heartbreak than to have a daughter who 
would suffer such a fate?) 

Ramban continues that in R' Yehudah's 
opinion, however, implicit in being blessed 
with everything is that God did not withhold 
even a daughter from Abraham. The 'others', 
however, in stating that this one daughter 
was named Ba-Kol, have interpreted this 
verse as alluding to a profound mystery of 
the Torah. The word bakol, esoterically 
refers to one of God's Attributes called Kol, 
so named because it is the Foundation of 
Everything. Another Attribute emanating 
from this is esoterically called ng [Bas; 
literally, 'daughter') by which He controls 
everything ... This is the sublime meaning of 
the metaphoric use of 'daughter' ... which al¬ 
ludes to bg, Kol... [Ramban proceeds to cite 
several verses in support of his mystical in¬ 
terpretation, which we omit because of its 
profoundly Mystical nature.) 

Rafnban therefore sums up that Hashem 
blessed Abraham with the Attribute called 
Bas, which is also called Kol because it is an 
element of the Attribute Kol. Thus Abraham 
was given all blessings of heaven and earth, 
for they are included within this all- 
embracing Attribute. 

2. 1JY»3 V 15 V — The senior 
servant of his household [lit. his 
servant , the elder of his house]. 


1. The Talmud, ibid, cites several additional interpretations of how Abraham was blessed 
with everything: 

R' Eliezer the Modiite said: Abraham possessed a power of reading the stars for which he 
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This is obviously Eliezer, who 
was mentioned previously in 15:2. 
Sixty years have passed since then, 
and he is not only the senior servant 
titularly, but actually the elder of 
his household (Hoffman). 

Radak explains that the term ]j?T 
in' 5 ? may either mean that he grew 
old in his service, or that he was the 
oldest one in the household. In 
either case, it emphasizes his loyalty 
and worthiness for the mission on 
which he was about to be sent. 

The commentators emphasize 
that Eliezer's loyalty was such that 
his name is never mentioned 
throughout this entire narrative, 
and appears only once in 15:2. This 
is eloquent testimony to the extent 
that Eliezer's entire self was devoted 
to his master; the righteous servant 
sublimated his own identity in order 
to be known as Abraham's servant. 
In fact, the Midrash notes, Eliezer's 
features even came to resemble 
Abraham's, and as the Talmud 
[Y oma 28b] comments, Eliezer was 
entitled 1JT , 5 ]j?T, indicating that he 
sat on Abraham's council and had 
acquired his master's learning [see 
comm, to 15:2]. Yet, as a descen¬ 
dant of the accursed Canaan, he 
could not intermarry with Abraham 
(Shem MiShmuel). 

On Eliezer, see comm, to 15:2. 


According to Pirkei d'Rabbi Eliezer, 
when Abraham left Ur Kasdim, he 
was presented with many gifts. 
Nimrod assigned Eliezer [who is 
identified as Nimrod's son by some 
Midrashic views] to Abraham. 
After Eliezer successfuly executed 
this mission on Isaac's behalf, 
Abraham gave him his freedom [see 
Torah Sheleimah 24:2, note 34 and 
Overview.] 

In a grammatical note, Rashi observes that 
since the word ipi is in the construct state it is 
punctuated Jj?t. Radak adds that this is 
similar to n? = ns -q?. 

bufan — Who con- 

4 > ■ — 

trolled [lit. the ruler of] all that was 
his. 

I.e., he was the executor of 
Abraham's will; one whom even 
Isaac would have to obey in the 
event of his father's death (Ram- 
ban). 

According to the Midrash this 
passage indicates that he controlled 
all that was his [own]— i.e., Eliezer 
was in complete control of his own 
emotions and passions, and as such 
could be completely relied upon to 
do justice to the delicate and sen¬ 
sitive task at hand. 

nrm 3-p — Place now 

- — “ I ; t T 

your hand under my thigh. 

[Traditionally, thigh is explained 


was much sought after by the potentates of the East and West. 

R' Shimon bar Yochai said: Abraham had a precious stone suspended from his neck which 
brought immediate healing to any sick [or: wounded (Tosafos s.v. b:au/)] person who gazed 
upon it. When Abraham our father departed from the world, God suspended it from the orb 
of the sun [i.e., allowed the sick to heal 'naturally' (Maharsha)]. Abaye said: This bears out the 
popular saying: As the day advances the illness lightens. 

Another explanation of how Abraham was blessed in everything: In that [his grandson] 
Esau did not rebel so long as he was alive [see comm, to 25:29]. Another explanation is that 
Ishmael repented while Abraham was still alive [see Rashi to 15:5 and 25.9.]. 

Kabbalistically, the phrase implies that the Shechinah dwelt with him (Zohar Chadash). 
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3 you hand under my thigh. 3 And / will have you 

swear by HaSHEM, Cod of heaven and God of earth, 


as a euphemism for the membrum 
virile , for even offspring are eu¬ 
phemistically described as ’NYl 1 
11', lit.. coming out of their father's 
'thigh' (46:26; Exod. 1:5).) 

Thus, Rashi explains that one 
who takes an oath must place his 
hand on some sacred object such as 
a Torah scroll or tefillin [see 
Shevuos 38b). Because circumcision 
was the first precept given to 
Abraham and came to him only 
through much pain, it was therefore 
particularly precious to him, and 
Abraham selected the organ as the 
object upon which to take this oath. 
[Targum Y onasan renders similar¬ 
ly; cf. Tanchuma.) 

And since, as Rashi notes, this mitz- 
vah had come to Abraham through so 
much travail it was particularly precious 
to him. He therefore did not tell Eliezer: 
'place your hand under your thigh' 
although Eliezer, too, had been circum¬ 
cised (Devek Tov). 

Furthermore, the sign of circumcision 
had been esteemed so greatly by the 
Patriarchs, and used as a sacred object 
of an oath — like tefillin today — 
because it was the covenant of circumci¬ 
sion that set apart the Patriarchal 
families from the surrounding heathens 
(Tzeidah laDerech). 

Rashbam notes that this same 
form of oath was used by Jacob in 
adjuring Joseph [47:29), because 
such an. oath is used when a 
superior adjures an inferior, such as 
a master his servant, or a father his 
son. When equals are parties to a 
covenant, however, then tp Sn tp, 
clasping of hand to hand, is used 
[see Ezek. 17:18). Sometimes the 


treaty is made binding by dividing 
an animal and passing between its 
parts [see comm, to 15:10). 

According to Abarbanel, this 
does not necessarily suggest that 
Abraham would actually allow his 
servant to grasp his organ, as such 
an act would be an indignity. 
Rather the form of oath was such 
that the servant symbolically placed 
his hand under his thigh as if to 
signify: Remember the covenant of 
circumcision by which we have 
'both bound ourselves. 

Ibn Ezra explains that it was the 
custom in those days for a servant 
to place his hand under his master's 
thigh as a symbol of fidelity and 
homage, the latter sitting on his ser¬ 
vant's hand to signify his mastery. 
Such is still the practice in India. 

According to this interpretation, the act of 
'placing the hand beneath the thigh' was an 
act of fidelity only; the fact that he was also 
to swear was a separate, unrelated act (R r 
Bachya). 

3. TiyaufKi — And I will have you 
swear [or: and / will adjure you.] 

Realizing the infirmities of his 
old age, Abraham feared that he 
might die before Eliezer's return. 
Accordingly, by having the servant 
undertake a sacred oath Abraham 
assured himself of unwavering 
loyalty to his plan because he knew 
that Isaac would follow the counsel 
of Eliezer, who controlled all that 
was his [v. 2] (Ramban to v. 1). 

According to Sforno, Abraham 
deemed it necessary not simply to 
command Eliezer but to have him 
undertake a solemn oath because 
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Abraham was apprehensive that — 
in the event of his death — Eliezer 
might be bribed to arrange an 
improper match for Isaac. Once 
bound by an oath, however, Eliezer 
would not do something disloyal. 

Or HaChaim suggests that Abraham 
framed the oath in general terms against 
marriage with a Canaanite, but his in¬ 
tention was to direct it at Eliezer 
himself. Abraham wished to allay his 
apprehension that Eliezer, who had 
reached such a pinnacle of power, might 

— after Abraham's death — entertain a 
notion of marrying his own daughter to 
Isaac. Abraham, therefore, adjured him 
generally so the servant would take no 
offense at the clear implication that he 

— as an accursed Canaanite [9:25] — 
could harbor no thoughts of intermar¬ 
rying with the blessed Isaac. [See comm, 
to v. 39.j 111 

The obvious question arises: 
Why did Abraham direct this oath 
to his servant? He should have com¬ 
manded Isaac directly. 

Since Abraham could not under¬ 
take the journey himself, and under 
no circumstances would he allow 
his son to leave the land [u. 6], he 


decided to dispatch his servant dur¬ 
ing his lifetime to his country and 
family to seek a wife for Isaac. He 
therefore directed the command to 
the one who was about to be 
charged with the mission. Once he 
adjured his servant regarding this, it 
was pointless to reiterate the com¬ 
mand to Isaac as well, for he would 
surely not flout his father's wish, 
nor break his servant's oath. It is 
also possible that Eliezer was the ex¬ 
ecutor of Abraham's will — as 
implied by the expression v. 2, who 
controlled all that was his — and 
Abraham accordingly imposed his 
will upon him, with the sanctity of 
an oath, making it a condition of 
Isaac's inheritance that he marry 
only in accordance with his father's 
wishes (Ramban).w 

vikh ■’rrbto o ,, ntfn ’hSk — By 
HASHEM, Cod of [the] heaven and 
God of [the] earth. 

God is also designated in this 
context as God of the earth to 
emphasize that He closely oversees 
that which happens on earth, for 


1. Since Abraham knew that Eliezer's loyalty was complete, why did he find it necessary to 
administer an oath? Shem MiShmuel comments that every person has within him strength 
and fortitude of which he himself is not aware. In time of crisis, he can draw upon them — if 
he is determined enough to do so — to conquer seemingly insurmountable obstacles. Abraham 
knew that Eliezer's mission could be beset by unpredictable pitfalls and difficulties, so much 
so that Eliezer could decide in all sincerity that he had no chance of success. By swearing, 
however, Eliezer dedicated himself to such an extent that he would persevere in the face of the 
impossible/ Precisely because he took the oath, the obstacles failed to materialize — because 
they could not have deterred him in any case. 

2. From the fact that Abraham did not adjure Isaac directly concerning his choice of a mate, 
Meshech Chochmah derives support for the halachah cited by RaMA in Yoreh Deah 240:25 
that a son is not required to obey a parental order forbidding him to marry the woman of his 
choice. Isaac s instruction to Jacob [28:1] not to take a Canaanite wife should not be under¬ 
stood as a direct command. Rather, as indicated by 28:4, Isaac was informing Jacob that, as a 
condition of his retaining the Abrahamitic blessings and the right to inherit the Land, he could 
not allow his posterity to be descended from Canaanite women. 
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that you not take a wife for my son from the 
daughters of the Canaanites, among whom l dwell. 


marriages on earth are preordained 
in heaven (Ibn Ezra). 

— He is the God Who is as direct¬ 
ly the God of the earth as He is the 
God of heaven (Hirsch). 

Accordingly, do not think that if 
you violate my oath you will go un¬ 
punished: He will certainly exact 
punishment from you as God of the 
earth! When Abraham was refer¬ 
ring to himself in v. 7, however, he 
had no need to reiterate that 
HaSHEM was God over the earth as 
well; to Abraham it was obvious 
(Radak). 

According to Ramban, ’nbts 
ytlKH does not refer generally to 
fciim as God of the earth, but God of 
the Land — par excellence: the Land 
of Israel. Therefore in v. 7, where 
£od is referred to as having 'taken 
me from my father's house 4 He is 
not referred to [by His unique At¬ 
tribute of] God of the Land, be¬ 
cause that event took place in 
Charan or Ur Kasdim, outside of 
Eretz Y Israel. This is what the Sages 
meant when they said [Kesubos 
110b]: He who lives outside Eretz 
Y israel is as if he had no God 
[because such a person lacks the 
manifestation of His Attribute as 
God of the Land]. 

[Thus, Ramban seems to empha¬ 


size that the God of the Land will 
assure that Isaac would not have to 
forsake the Land in order to obtain a 
bride. For although one is permitted 
to leave Eretz Y israel in order to 
marry, Isaac was different: he was 
an rtn’nri nbly, perfect offering, 
completely devoted to God. (See 
comm, to v. 6 s.v. ^|b and see 

Overview).] 

Sforno perceives that God of 
heaven refers to the World to Come, 
and God of earth refers to This 
World. The implication, then, is: 'If 
you prove false to the oath He will 
exact punishment from you both in 
This World, and the World to 
Come.' 

’Jjuan nlaatt — From the daughters 
of the Canaanites. 

A generic name for the eleven 
descendants of Canaan who popu¬ 
lated the land (Ibn Ezra [see Ibn 
Ezra to 15:19. Y ohel Or enumer¬ 
ates: Zidonite; Hittite; Jebusite; 
Emorite; Girgashite; Hivvite; 
Arkit£; Sinite; Erodite; Zimrite; 
Hamite].) 

[It was not a question of racial 
'purity'.] — The seed of Canaan was 
specifically cursed [9:25] while Ab¬ 
raham's seed was blessed [22:18]. 
The two, could therefore not mingle 
(Rashi and Radak) ll] 


1. Hirsch comments that Abraham's rejection of the daughters of Canaan was not based on 
their worship of idols, for, if so, the idolatrous Arameans would have been just as unaccept¬ 
able. Rather it was the moral degeneracy of Canaan which motivated him. Idolatry is an intel¬ 
lectual perversion which can be remedied, but a lack of morality, ethics, and modesty affects a 
person's entire nature. Thus, a woman from his family could be found whose character was 
worthy of Abraham's household, but not from morally corrupt Canaan (based on Drashos 
HaRan). 

Cf. also in this context Rashi to Lev. 10:3 who states that the deeds of the Egyptians and 
Canaanites were more corrupt than those of any other nation, and that those peoples which 
the Israelites conquered were even more corrupt than other Canaanites. 
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[See comm, to u. 39.] 

As Midrash HaGadol comments: 
Why did Abraham object to them? 
— Because they were all under the 
ban, as it says [Deut. 20:17] You 
shall utterly destroy them. 

Abraham also wanted to avoid 
any implication that his offspring 
later acquired the land by virtue of 
having intermarried with the 
original inhabitants; he wanted it 
unmistakably clear that he had ac¬ 
quired it solely through God's 
promise (Chizkuni; Ralbag). 

laipa au/i 1 'OlN “i#k — Among 
whom [lit. in whose midst; prox¬ 
imity] I dwell. 

— And with whose base ways I 
am accordingly fully familiar (Da'as 
Soferim). 

According to the Midrash, im¬ 
plicit in I3"ij?a, among whom, 
[rather than the broader phrase: 
120 N3, in whose land] was that 
Eliezer should not consider even the 
daughters of Abraham's closest al¬ 
lies — in whose closest proximity he 
dwelt: Aner, Eshkol and Mamre, 
although they were righteous [see 
Rashi to 22:20, and to v. 8, cf. 
below.] 

Abraham thus cautioned Eliezer 
not to reason that Abraham would 
not have dwelt among them unless 
they were righteous, and according¬ 
ly, those in whose closest proximity 
he dwelt would be suitable for mar¬ 
riage with Isaac. Abraham cau¬ 


tioned Eliezer not to take a wife 
eveh from among the most right¬ 
eous Canaanites (Tzror HaMor). 

Hirsch explains that the influence 
of a Canaanite wife on his son 
would be all the greater since 'I dwell 
among them. Not only the girl, but 
her family, relatives, and friends 
will cumulatively influence my son.' 

4. ’2nK‘b# ’a — Rather, to my 

land . 

[I.e., to the land whence I ori¬ 
ginated — the area beyond the River 
Euphrates (Mizrachi to v. 7). This 
should not be interpreted as the 
specific land of Abraham's birth 
because, according to Rashi, Abra¬ 
ham was born in Ur Kasdim, not 
Charan. — See further.] 

■•nibltt Ski — And to my kindred. 

I.e., to my family, in Charan 
(Ramban [and Rashi according to 
Sifsei Chachamim]). 

— To my relatives who are in my 
land (Rashbam). 

Abraham thereby indicated that 
Eliezer would find his family there. 
In reality, he was alluding to Rebec¬ 
ca of whose birth he had been in¬ 
formed earlier (Radak). [l] 

This was the second part of the 
command; the first part being that 
he not take a Canaanite wife for his 
son ... (Malbim; see Ramban to v. 
8 ). 

Abraham's kindred, too, were idola- 
tors [see comm, above, and Josh. 24:2] 


1. As Rashi comments in 22:20 citing the Midrash, after the Akeidah Abraham was con¬ 
cerned that Isaac was still unmarried and he considered marrying him to one of the daughters 
of Aner, Eshkol and Mamre 'for they are virtuous women and of what concern to me is their 
(accursed Canaanite) birth?' God therefore caused Abraham to be informed that Isaac's mate 
had already been born in his family. For until that time, there had been no births in Abraham's 
family, and the righteous daughters of his comrades would have been the logical choice for 
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4 Rather, to my land and to my kindred shall you go 


and he had departed from them. 
Nevertheless, he said that since he 
engaged in proselytizing in any case, he 
should do so among his own relatives, 
especially since they were more prone to 
penitence. In so doing, he acted in ac¬ 
cordance with the Sages who stress that 
one should always strive to act first for 
the benefit and welfare of his own 
kindred, as in the verse [Isaiah 58:7]: 
From your own flesh do not hide 
(Midrash HaGadol). 

The definition of '3 as rather [in the sense 
of but] is one of the four definitions of'S of¬ 
fered by the Sages in Rosh Hashanah 3a. The 
other definitions are: if; perhaps; because. 

[The translation of as kindred (i.e., 

relatives) follows the implication of Rashi 
cited by Ramban in u. 7, and more specifical¬ 
ly in 12:1. There Ramban notes that 
although the term can signify both birthplace 
and relatives (cf. use of the expression in 
Esther 8:6: How can I bear to witness the 
destruction o/mtbln, my relatives!) the con¬ 
text implies clearly that it means my 
relatives. For if Abraham meant my 
birthplace, Eliezer should have gone to Ur 
Kasdim, according to the view that that was 
Abraham's birthplace, and not to Charan in 
Aram Naharaim, city of Nachor [u. 10]. 

[It is noteworthy that in Eliezer's account 
(u. 38), he reports that Abraham adjured 
him: mrrgy/p biyi ' 2 $ ma by. Go to my 

father's house and to my family, specifically 
mentioning family rather than birthplace. Cf. 
also 43:7 where Rashi himself renders 
urnbto as families, and similarly 40:6 where 
he explains qnnbln as your offspring. 

[Rashi is silent on our verse. This 
divergency of interpretation derives from the 
varying views of where Abraham was born. 
As noted in the comm, to 11:20 (p. 349) 
Ramban, quoting Rambam, is of the opinion 
that Abraham was born in Cuthah, a city ad¬ 
jacent to Eretz Y israel. It was 'across' the 


river, near Charan and Assyria. According to 
Rashi, however, (implied in 12:1 but more 
specifically stated in 24:7) Abraham was 
born in Ur Kasdim (not Aram Naharaim). 
See M aharal in Gevuros Hashem ch. 5 who 
emphasizes that Ramban 's view is not in har¬ 
mony with the view of the Talmudic Sages 
who hold that Ur Kasdim was Abraham's 
birthplace, as specifically stated in Pesachim 
07b (cf. also Bava Basra 91a and comm, to 
12:1)] 

Ramban in v. 7 goes on to suggest, 
however, that '•rnbln in our verse can indeed 
signify my birthplace, the reference being, 
according to him, to Charan in Mesopotamia 
where [according to Ramban in 11:20 and 
12:1 Abraham was born and from where his 
fami y had originated. Or it means family; 
consequently the intent of Abraham's com¬ 
mand was as Eliezer paraphrased in u.30: 
that he select Isaac's wife from the family. 

The commentators conjecture that Rashi is 
silent on our verse because there are suf¬ 
ficient parallel uses of the term as 

relatives to justify that rendering here as 
well. In verse 7, however, the term yiK 
^rnbln, land of my rnbto stands in contrast 
to ’3K n 1 ?, my father's house, leaving Rashi 
no alternative but to interpret it there as 
birthplace which, following the Sages, was 
Ur Kasdim. However, even if Rashi were to 
interpret the term here as birthplace, Ur 
Kasdim, [As does Ibn Ezra in our verse!] then 
the fact that Eliezer traveled to Charan pre¬ 
sents no difficulty since Abraham may have 
used birthplace in general terms, referring 
not to his native crfy, but to the region of his 
native land beyond the River. If so, Charan 
was Eliezer's obvious destination since 
Abraham's relatives now dwelt there. 

— Shall you go. 

I.e., do not send another in your 
stead; but go yourself and choose 
whoever seems suitable to you 
(Ha'amek Davar). 


him. Now that the revelation of the birth was given him, he dispatched his trusted servant to 
his family. 

It is noteworthy that Abraham did not clearly command Eliezer to bring back Rebecca. 
Perhaps he relied on Divine Providence to guide Eliezer to the preordained spouse. Or he may 
have felt that if Eliezer were told that there was only a single acceptable girl, he might have felt 
that the mission was too difficult — what if she preferred not to go? 
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prwb rntfN nnpbi — And take a 

If:-: ▼ • tiP-ti 

wife for my son — for Isaac. 

[The redundant expression ’pb 
pnyib, for my son — for Isaac, is 
noted]: 

Two considerations are to guide 
Eliezer in choosing the woman: her 
character must be such that she can 
become Abraham's daughter, even 
as Isaac is his son; thus she must be 
worthy ^sb, for my son. but that is 
not enough: she must be suitable 
pny]b, for Isaac's personality, 
because two individuals may be of 
excellent character yet not be suit¬ 
able for one another (Hirsch). 

[For a discussion of the character and per¬ 
sonality differences between Abraham and 
Isaac, see Overview: Three Attributes, Vol. 
II, pp. 361 ff.] 

[Comp. Kashi's comm, to Sarah's 
outburst in 21:10: with my son 
with Isaac; where it indicates the 
superlative qualities of an Isaac 
even if he were not her son]. 

Me'am Loez [citing Ahavas 
Olam ] suggests that Abraham men¬ 
tioned Isaac by name because he 
was appointing Eliezer as his agent 
to betroth a woman [nnpb], take, 
being interpreted in the Biblical 
sense of 'take' in betrothal or mar¬ 
riage]. Therefore, in effect, Abra¬ 
ham was cautioning Eliezer that 
when he performed the act of 
betrothal he should mention Isaac 
by name. 

In the same vein, Ha'amek Davar notes 


that if one betroths a woman to one of his 
sons' without specifying which, she is for¬ 
bidden to all of them because the definite 
identity of her husband is unknown. This is 
so even though there are reasonable grounds 
to assume which of the brothers was in¬ 
tended (see Kiddushin 64b). Therefore, were 
Isaac not to be specified as the betrother, the 
vague term 'my son' could have been in¬ 
terpreted as a reference to Ishmael. 

5. nn k robb mtfKn rDKfrKb ’biK 

- -I - V V T T - ▼ V “ 

— Perhaps the woman [i.e., the 
woman to whom I will speak, or: 
the woman who is suitable for Isaac 
(Ramban)] will not wish to follow 
me. 

I.e., she may deem it beneath her 
dignity to go to a foreign country 
with a slave, and might require 
Isaac to come and fetch her (Abar- 
banel). [Cf. Rashi, Numbers 22:13.] 

Eliezer does not doubt that he will 
find the suitable mate who will con¬ 
sent to marry Isaac; he is apprehen¬ 
sive, however, that she might not 
want to go with him and forsake her 
family (Hoffman). 

Hirsch notes etymologically that the verb 
rDK, wish, means to conform to the wishes of 
someone else, as distinct from yon which 
refers to a self-inspired wish. 

[However, see Rashi to Exodus 23:6 that 
mK means to -desire for oneself.] 

riKtn V“iNn bf< — To this land. 

| a a a T T 

The land of Canaan; a land 
foreign to her (Abarbanel). 

3#nn — Shall I take 
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24 and take a wife for my son — for Isaac.' 

5-6 5 The servant said to him: 'Perhaps the woman will 

not wish to follow me to this land; shall / take your 
son hack to the land from which you departed?' 

6 Abraham answered him, 'Beware not to return 


your son back [lit. return shall / 
return your son]? 

Eliezer was asking: What if I no 
longer find you alive upon my 
return from my mission. Tell me 
now whether I should bring your 
son back there in the event she 
refuses to accompany me? (Radak). 

I.e., 'shall I take him back there to 
marry her in the event the woman I 
select does not wish to come here?' 
(Abarbanel); or the question means: 
'Shall I take him back there to 
search for a wife in the event / am 
unsuccessful in finding someone 
suitable?' (Ralbag). 

Eliezer speaks of 'bringing Isaac back' 
[implying thal Isaac would be returning to 
his former home] even though Isaac had 
never been there before, because this is said 
from the standpoint of Abraham, whose 
ancestral land was being referred to (Sforno; 
Heiri^nheim). 

[This is similar to 15:16: And the fourth 
generation shall return here. The Jews after 
the Exodus are thus spoken of as 'returning' 
to the Promised Land though they had never 
been there because it was their ancestral 
home and the prophecy was given from the 
standpoint of Abraham.] 

According to Minchah Belulah, bring back 
is the appropriate expression since Eliezer — 
who was going there — was the speaker. 

In the Hebrew, the verb return is 
repeated for emphasis. Malbim, 
however, perceives that the con¬ 
notation of the repetition is a double 
return: ... aitfnn, 'shall I take 

▼ T ■/ 

your son back there to fetch her on 
condition that after the marriage he 
return here with her?' Eliezer sug¬ 
gested this as a compromise that 


might satisfy the terms of Abra¬ 
ham's oath yet gain the agreement 
of his reluctant family. 

□ttfn ntcr nu/K ynKrrbK — To the 

T ■ V t f V —1 J V T T 

land from which you departed? 

I.e., your ancestral home 
(Radak). 

— And which, by leaving, you re¬ 
jected (Sforno). 

6. ... |2 — Beware not to 

return [lit. guard yourself, lest you 
return] my son to there. 

— For Abraham would not let 
Isaac lose the special sanctity with 
which he had been invested when 
he was brought as an mp’pn nbly, 
an offering completely devoted , to 
God (Pesikta Zutresa); Abraham 
thus emphasized that Isaac was on 
no account to leave the precincts of 
the Land which God had promised 
to his descendants (Radak). 

And as a perfect offering, Isaac 
was figuratively invested with the 
sanctity of offerings, including the 
prohibition not to remove sacrifices 
from the sacred environs of the 
Temple (Deut. 12:13) [in this case 
the environs of Eretz Yisrael] 
(Minchah Belulah). [It is significant 
that both our verse and Deut. 12:13 
begin with the same phrase: “in^n 

i? 

[Isaac, alone of the Patriarchs, 
never left Canaan. God later for¬ 
bade him to do so, even in days of 
famine (see 26:28).] 

The idiomatic expression ]D, lest you 
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return, means do not return, just as in 3:3, 
]innn ]D, /esf you d/e really means: so that 
you jo nof d/e (Rada/c,). 

7. ’hSk 'n — Hashem, God 

of [the] heaven. 

[Abraham's response as reflected 
in this verse implies: God cannot be 
inconsistent. The God of Heaven 
whose Providence manifests itself 
on earth has demonstrated count¬ 
less times by a series of promises 
and covenants that He has special 
plans for my descendants. He will 
certainly make your mission success¬ 
ful in finding a suitable bride for 
Isaac, regarding whom I have been 
expressly promised [17:21] that 
through him God's covenant would 
be maintained, and whose off¬ 
spring will be considered mine 
( 21 : 12 ).] 

In this verse Abraham did not 
identify Him as 'the God of the 
earth' as he did in v. 3, for in effect, 
Abraham said, 'Now he is acknow¬ 
ledged as the God of the heavens as 
well as God of the earth because I 
made His name known as such. But 
when I speak of the time when He 
took me out of my father's house, I 
can designate Him only as God of 
heaven and not God of the earth/ 
for men did not then acknowledge 
Him on earth, nor was His name 
commonly known on earth (Rashi). 
[See also Radak to u. 3, s.v. 'H3]. 

Here, Abraham only refers to 
HASHEM, God of the heaven, in con¬ 
trast to v.3 where he adds God of the 


earth. There, where he administers the 
oath to Eliezer, he stresses God's om¬ 
nipotence on earth to punish one who 
fails to obey His word. In our verse, 
however, Abraham refers to the heaven¬ 
ly plan in accordance with which God's 
Providence had guided Abraham's des¬ 
tiny in the past and which will con¬ 
tinue to do so in bringing success to 
Eliezer's mission (Hirsch). 

— Who took me ... 

— And having taken me from 
there in order to give my descend¬ 
ants this land, He certainly would 
not want my son to return there! 
(Radak). 

Not ’}nfcnn, brought me out, but 
■onpb, took me, implying that He 
selected me for His special purposes 
... (Hirsch). 

’ntj man — From the house of my 
father. 

— I.e, Charan (Rashi). 

'»n"lbln — And from the land 

of my birth. 

Ur Kasdim (Rashi). 

[See comm, of Ramban cited in v. 
4 regarding the proper rendering of 
rn^in, and the controversy 
regarding Abraham's birthplace. 
Cf. also comm, to 11:28 and 12 : 1 ]. 

“i#K] — [And] Who spoke 
concerning me. 

— Not ’b HJ3K, said to me, which 
would have indicated a promise, but 
■>b 131, made statements about me, 
such as nma mm, you shall be a 

T T : ■■ i V w 

blessing [ 12 : 2 ], 'n ^73 nn^], that 
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my son to there. 7 HASHEM, God of heaven , Who 
took me from the house of my father and from the 
land of my birth; Who spoke concerning me, and 
Who swore to me saying, "To your offspring will / 
give this land," He will send His angel before you, 


they [his children and his 
household ] will keep the way of 
HASHEM [ 18 : 19 ] (Hirsch). 

This follows Rashi who explains that it is a 
grammatical rule that whenever the pro¬ 
nouns y b, ib, and Drib [lit. to me; to him ; to 
them) follow the verb nm, speak, they are to 
be rendered in the sense of ^by, rby, orpby, 
concerning me, him or them . Were it to mean 
to me... then the proper pronouns would be 
'bt<, rb k and orrbK. However, in the case of 

... T '• V ” - 

ihe verb n?3K, say, pronouns ’b, lb, and nn 1 ? 
are appropriate to mean to me.... 

Ramban disagrees with this distinction 
and cites verses (e g. Exod. 32:34] where the 
verb 131 is found in connection with ”|b and 
yet means to you and not concerning you as 
Rashi suggests. 

Mizrachi defends Rashi by stressing the 
distinction in connotation between la 1 ?, 
speak , and "ibK, say, and noting that at times 
the verbs are substituted for one another as 
the context demands, as Ramban himself 
comments in Lev. 21:1. Therefore, in such 
cases where 13^ has the connotation of not?, 
forms‘of the pronoun ^b may be used in the 
sense of to me rather than concerning me. 

According to Radak, 'b has the 
literal meaning of to me, the phrase 
denoting, Who spoke to me — 
before I departed from there. 

According to Sforno this refers to 
God's promise [21:12] pnsr’3 ’3 
VlJ ^|b N-ipi, since through Isaac will 
offspring be considered yours [and 
accordingly, it is part of God's 
Master Plan that a suitable wife will 
be found for Isaac to assure the con¬ 
tinuity ohthe Abrahamitic mission]. 

‘‘b “itpjo — And Who swore to 
me. 

— At the Covenant Between the 
Parts [ 15:7 ff.] (Rashi). 


nNirr yinn jin jfin ^jnib — To your 
offspring will / give this land. 

Accordingly I am certain that He 
does not wish my son to leave this 
land; He will therefore guide your 
way and make your mission suc¬ 
cessful (Rashbam). You will find a 
suitable spouse for my son to marry 
and bear seed to fulfill His oath 
(Sforno). 

^Mab iDNbn nbtp'! Kin — He will 
send His angel before You. 

I.e., in the light of His many 
promises to me, I am confident that 
He will grant you His Special Pro¬ 
vidence and aid in finding a suit¬ 
able mate (Rashbam ; Akeidas Yitz- 
chak). 

He will send His angel not with 
you but before you; ihe angel will 
smooth the way, leaving nothing 
for you to do but travel (Hirsch). 

See the Midrash where it is 
specifically stated that a particular 
angel was meant (Haamek Davar). 

This is derived from the posses¬ 
sive His angel, rather than an angel. 
It refers either to Michael, or to the 
angel in charge of marriage 
(Minchah Belulah). [Butcf. implica¬ 
tion of Rashi in Exodus 23:20 

According to Ibn Ezra this was 
not a statement of prophecy, but a 
prayer: May He send His angel 
before you, etc. for if it was 
prophetic, why would Abraham al¬ 
low himself the contingency, But if 
the woman would not want to fol¬ 
low you? 
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Di^f? 'll 1 ? nitfN nnpbi — And you 
will take [i.e., be successful in ob¬ 
taining] a wife for my son from 
there. 

— Without my son having to go 
there (Sforno). 

For He Who knew that I was to 
be withdrawn from my father's 
house will also ensure that you find 
the right girl for my son out of my 
relative's house. This thought is 
implied by the parallel usage: 'Onjpb, 
He took me; nnpbl, you will take 
(Hirsch). 

8 . ... n^Kh n*7 dki — But [lit. and] 
if the woman will not wish to follow 
you. 

Back here, to a country foreign to 
her (Ha'amek Davar). Since — 
although we depend fully on His 
Providence — God forces nobody to 
act against his free will (Hirsch). 

Abraham was completely confi¬ 
dent of God's Providential as¬ 
sistance in fulfilling his request, but 
he was, at the same time, prepared 
for a possible Divine denial of suc¬ 
cess. This absolute trust exemplified 
by the righteous is a fundamental 
principle of faith (Da'as Soferim). 
[See Chovos Halevavos, Sha'ar 
Bitachon ch. 5], 

JiNT TlAWn rppn — You shall then 
be absolved [lit. and you will be 
cleansed (i.e., cleared)] of this oath 
of mine. 


— And you may, in such a case, 
take a wife for him from the 
daughters of Aner, Eshkol, and 
Mamre (Rashi). 

Abraham's oath that Eliezer not take a 
wife for Isaac from among the Canaanites 
applied only prior to the trip to Charan. If, 
however, a suitable bride could not be found 
among Abraham's relatives, the oath would 
be null and void. This is clearly indicated in 
Eliezer's account of the oath (us. 37-41). The 
question is raised, however, how Rashi infer¬ 
red that the bride would then be sought from 
among Lhe daughters of Abraham's three 
comrades in preference to other Canaanites. 

The answer may be found in the phrase 
uipp sum ’pax iipx, among whom ! dwell 
(v. 3): The word, I3lp3, lit. in his midst, 
implies that the oath not to take a Canaanite 
woman applied particularly to those among 
whom Abraham lived, i.e., Aner, Eshkol, and 
Mamre. Conversely, if the trip to Charan 
ended in failure, it was to them that Abraham 
would turn in search of a bride (Mizrachi). 
[See difficulty raised by Mizrachi cited in 
comm, to u. 49 s.v. njpxi.) 

Ramban maintains that it is in¬ 
conceivable that Abraham would ever 
have allowed his son to marry a 
Canaanite. Rather, Abraham was telling 
him that he, Eliezer, would be free of the 
oath in that eventuality, and that God 
would then do whatever He saw fit. 
Abraham was confident that his 
righteous son would not violate his 
wishes, and would [if Eliezer's mission 
proved unsuccessful] avoid [the ac¬ 
cursed] Canaan and turn instead to 
Ishmael, Lot, or the other nations. 

Ramban goes on to explain that, as 
noted previously, there were two parts 
to the oath. By specifying nKT 'Jtyiiitf, 
this my oath, Abraham thereby implied 
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24 and you will take a wife for my son from there. 6 But 

8-9 if the woman will not wish to follow you, you shall 

then be absolved of this oath of mine. However, do 

not return my son to there.' 

9 So the servant placed his hand under the thigh of 
Abraham his master and swore to him regarding this 


that Ellezer would be free from only 
that part of the oath — which he had 
just expressed in the last verse: that he 
go to his family and take a wife for his 
son from there; Eliezer would, however, 
still be bound by the other part of the 
vow — that he not take a daughter of the 
Canaanites. 

It is possible, as Hoffman points 
out, that Abraham was not more 
specific in commanding Eliezer ex¬ 
actly what to do should the mission 
fail, because of his powerful faith 
that it would succeed. Only to reas¬ 
sure Eliezer, whose faith may not 
have been so strong, did Abraham 
tell him that he would be absolved if 
she refused to come. 

nntp 3tfn Kb ’33 hk pi — However 

T T ■■ t I ■ 

[lit. only], do not return my son to 
there. 

— Even for a short stay; even just 
for one day to fetch her and return 
here (Malbim; see v. 5 s.v. 3tPrt77 
3' 1 tpK). 

— And HASHEM will do that 
which is good in His sight [// Sam. 
10:12] (Ramban) [i.e., in His own 
way God will see to it that Isaac 
marries his worthy, predestined 
wife]. 

Rashi explains that the word pi 
[however; only] exegeticaily denotes a 
limitation, thus narrowing the sense of 
the exclusion: it is only my son who 
may not go back there; but my grand¬ 
son Jacob will, eventually, go there [in a 
similar quest]. 


9. Eliezer undertakes the oath. 

... I3yn Dtern — So [lit. and] the ser- 

V . T V T - J 

vant placed ... 

Midrash Yelamdenu and M id- 
rash HaGadol note a distinction 
between the responses of Eliezer 
and Joseph to the requests that they 
'place their hand under the thigh' 
[see 47:29]: 

Rav Yehudah said: The slave 
acted as befit his servile station; the 
free man as befit his freedom. 
Regarding the slave it is written: so 
the servant placed his hand under 
the thigh etc. Regarding the free 
man, however, it is written [47:30- 
31]: He [Joseph] said: / will do as 
you said ... and he swore to him. 

[Joseph did not accompany his 
oath with a placing of his hand 
beneath his father's thigh because it 
was not seemly for a son to do so (as 
the Sages teach — Pesachim 51a: A 
man may bathe with all except with 
his father, his father-in-law, his 
mother's husband and his sister's 
husband) (Chizkuni; see note to 
Torah Sheleimah 24:68).) 

nin I3in by ib yaty*] — And [he] 
swore to him regarding this matter 
[lit. upon this thing]. 

According to Hoffman, the 
phrase nrn by signifies that 

Eliezer undertook the oath only 
because of the concession that 
Abraham agreed to at the end of his 
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command (i.e., that in the event the 
woman would not consent to return 
with him, he would be free from the 
bonds of the oath]. 

Eliezer accepted upon himself the 
judgment of Abraham although it 
may have seemed bizarre. For there 
was no apparent difference between 
the idolators of Aram where 
Abraham was sending him, and 
those of Canaan. Surely, the future 
of the nation would be determined 
by upbringing and education rather 
than geographic origin ... and 
Eliezer had a righteous daughter of 
his own! Nevertheless, the loyal 
Eliezer took an oath to carry out his 
master's will in every regard (Da'as 
Soferitn). 

10. inyri ~ Then [\it. and] the 
servant took. 

— I.e., immediately after swear¬ 
ing, the servant himself took — on 
his own initiative. Since he was 
lb btfbn, in charge of all 

that was his [u. 2], and accordingly 
was authorized to take whatever he 
desired (Chizkuni). 

v»|-tn ’bn^n rntpjr— Ten of his 
master's camels [lit. ten camels of 
his master's camels]. 

— [The Torah mentions that they 
were his master's camels although it 
is obvious that they belonged to his 
master and no one else. This draws 
attention to the fact that] they were 
distinguishable from the camels of 
others because they were muzzled 
to prevent robbery, i.e., so that they 
could not feed on other persons' 
fields (Rashi). 


And although God does not bring 
about mishaps through the animals of 
the righteous [see Chullin 7a], in this 
case extra precautions were scrupulous¬ 
ly exercised to avoid their grazing even 
at the edge of public thoroughfares, 
areas where owners surrender their 
rights to the public (Sifsei Chachamim). 
According to Mizrachi, Abraham kept 
them muzzled although he was confi¬ 
dent that no sin would come about 
through them, because one may not rely 
on miracles. [See elaboration of the 
topic in comm, to v. 32 s.v. nn??].] 

The number ten need not neces¬ 
sarily be taken literally. It may 
simply mean many, as in I Sam . 
1:8: Am I not more to you than ten 
sons? For ten is a round number 
meaning many (Or HaChaim). 

— And [he] set out [lit. he 
went]. 

[The verb ke went, or 

departed, is repeated in this verse. 
The first is interpreted by Sforno to 
mean that Eliezer took leave from 
his master after having prepared the 
camels. The second, as reflected in 
the Translation, refers to his actual 
departure.] 

Hirsch, however, suggests that 
the first iib’n in our verse is to be 

M W 

■ 

taken in the literal sense: Although 
the servant took ten of his master's 
camels, nevertheless he walked — 
Eliezer himself set out on foot to 
preserve his image as a servant [see 
Eccles. 10:7]. 

n’3 rmrb^i — With [lit. and] 
all the bounty [lit. good] of his 
master in his hand. 

[I.e., in his hand literally (Be'er 
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24 matter. 10 Then the servant took ten of his master's 
10 camels and set out with all the bounty of his master 

in his hand and made his way to Aram Naharaim to 
the city of Nachor. 


Mayim Chaim)], he held a deed of 
gift by which Abraham had written 
over all his possessions to Isaac, so 
that everyone would be eager to 
have his daughter marry him 
(Rashi). 

Cf. the Midrash: He carried with 
him a disposition of 

property. 

According to Ramban the phrase 
is elliptic and implies that the 
camels were loaded rqiK 21U 
with all manner of his master's 
goods [i.e., a great part of his 
master's wealth, not a deed of gift] 
of which Eliezer took VP3, along 
with him (not literally in his hand], 
Rashi, however, follows the literal 
translation in his hand, and there¬ 
fore interprets that Eliezer held a 
deed. 

Cf. 41:57: and the whole earth came 
to Egypt where whole is used in the 
senje of a great part ; here, too, it means 
a great part of his master's wealth 
(Radak). 

Following Chizkuni [see above] 
this clause is parenthetical and ex¬ 
plains why Eliezer was able to take 
whatever he desired: because 
VP3 ■pj'uj mu, all his master's goods 
were in his hand, i.e., in his control, 
he being the controller of all 
Abraham owned. 

Rashbam suggests that mu is 
to be understood in the sense of the 
important personages of Abraham's 
household who joined Eliezer's en¬ 
tourage. That others accompanied 
Eliezer is expressly stated in v. 32, 
and v. 54. Or HaChaim explains the 


phrase as referring to the choicest of 
his master's possessions : gold, pre¬ 
cious gems, ... to bedazzle and en¬ 
courage them into making a match 
with Isaac. 

Hirsch, however, suggests that 
the camels were not laden because 
they were saddled for riding, not 
equipped for carrying baggage — 
Eliezer was leading the camels to 
Charan for use on the return trip by 
the bride and her attendants. As for 
the valuables, he literally carried all 
the best of his master in his hand, 
since the most precious jewelry can 
quite easily be carried in a small 
box. 

Dnnj DlK — Aram Naharaim (lit. 
Aram of the two rivers ]. 

The country was so called 
because it was situated between two 
rivers [Euphrates and Tigris] 
(Rashi). 

[The area is generally identified with 
today's Iraq; formerly Mesopotamia. 
On its identity with Paddan Aram see 
Rashi to 28:2, and cf. comm, to 10:22 
regarding Aramea and its identity with 
Syria.] 

tin; my b* — To the city of 
Nachor. 

— Which is Charan, in Mesopo¬ 
tamia the ancestral home of Abra¬ 
ham's family (Ramban to 11:28; see 
comm, there, p. 349). 

[According to Rashi as well (see 
comm, to 12:1, p. 427), it is Charan, 
that is referred to here as the city of 
Nachor. This is also the prevailing 
Talmudic view as noted in the 
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comm, to v. 3 s.v. ’pnbln. However, 

9 

Nachor was not born there, (since 
according to the Talmudic view fol¬ 
lowed by Rashi, Ur Kasdim was 
Abraham's birthplace), but because 
Abraham's relatives (of whom 
Nachor was the oldest surviving 
kin) lived in Charan following their 
earlier exodus from their ancestral 
home, Ur Kasdim (11:31), Charan 
came to be called the city of Nachor. 
Accordingly Abraham directed 
Eliezer to go there when he com¬ 
manded him in v. 3 to go to ’robin, 
my relatives.] 

According to the Midrash, Eliezer 
miraculously arrived there on the 
same day that he set out, although 
the journey should normally have 
taken seventeen days [See comm, to 
v. 42.] 

11. D’bmn — He made the 

camels kneel down. 

In order to water them, and af¬ 
ford them rest. Meanwhile, he 
prayed to God to fulfill his needs 
(Radak). 

■pyb yinn — Outside the city. 

He reasoned that someone who 
would let his daughter draw water 
from a well outside the city would 
not object to letting her go to a 


foreign country to marry a wealthy 
husband (Malbim). 

□’nn Sk — Towards a well of 
water. [Following Hirsch: Towards 
a well, not besides it.] 

He chose a well since it is the sort 
of central place where a stranger 
seeking information would usually 
station himself (Midrash HaGadol; 
see note to Torah Sheleimah 24:76). 

Lekach Tov observes that all the 
righteous who departed from their 
homes went to wells. Moses: He sat 
down by a well [Exod . 2:15]; as did 
Jacob [29:2]. 

[On well as distinct from spring, 
see Malbim cited to v. 20]. 

nnKum nxy nyb my nyb — At 

» — ■ ■ ■ 

evening time, the time when women 
come out to draw [lit. at the time 
when the water-drawers go out]. m 

— I.e., for the evening meal 
(Abarbanel). 

[And this would be a most 
suitable location to observe the 
habits of young girls and select a 
suitable wife for Isaac]. 

Furthermore, Eliezer was ex¬ 
pressly not interested in a wealthy 
girl for Isaac. He was searching for 
someone of modest means; the kind 
who would go to draw water 


1. The Zohar notes that this timing, too, was part of the Divine Plan. For when Eliezer 
reached Charan and met Rebecca at evening time it was the time of nnjn. the afternoon 
prayer. Thus, the moment when Isaac began the afternoon prayer coincided with the moment 
when the servant encountered Rebecca. 

So, too, it was at the very moment of his afternoon prayer [see comm, to v. 63] that Rebecca 
came to Isaac himself. Thus, all was fittingly disposed through the working of the Divine 
Wisdom. 
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24 11 He made the camels kneel down outside the city 

11-12 towards a well of water at evening time, the time 

when women come out to draw. 12 And he said, 
'HASHEM, God of my master Abraham, may You so 
arrange it for me this day that You do kindness with 


herself, not have servants do it for 
her (Malbim). 

12. Eliezer prays for a sign. 

Eliezer was apprehensive that the 
family of the girl might object to her 
leaving home for a distant marriage. 
He therefore proposed the test in 
the following verses in order that 
Abraham's relations would recog¬ 
nize God's hand in the ensuing 
events. Since he implored God in 
His Providence to perform certain 
signs, and God fulfilled them in 
every detail — they would recognize 
that everything led to exclaim: The 
matter stems from HASHEM! [which 
they in fact did; see v. 50], and 
would consent to allow their daugh¬ 
ter to leave home and accompany 
the man. 

And as the servant surmised, so it 
came to pass (HaKsav V'HaKabal- 
lah). 

intoi — And he said. 

[I.e., he meditated; see v. 45]. 

[The cantillation over the word 
'"SK’i, and he said , is a shalsheles 
which indicates a pause and which 
occurs only four times in the Torah. 
It has been suggested that its place¬ 
ment here possibly indicates the ser¬ 
vant's hesitation to address God 
directly.] 

oni3N , n { 7K 'n — Hashem, 

God of my master Abraham. 

Eliezer was not so brazen as to 
pronounce the Divine Name as God 


of the heaven and God of the earth 
as did Abraham [u. 3], because he 
felt himself unworthy. Instead he 
contented himself to refer to Him as 
the God of his master who knows 
the Attributes by which God is 
called (Abarbanel). 

According to the Midrash, Eliezer 
knew he was of accursed stock, and 
therefore he calls upon Hashem as 
the God of Abraham, meaning 
thereby to invoke the merit of the 
Patriarch. 

DV>n to-rnpn — May You so 
arrange it for me this day [lit. please 
cause to happen before me today]. 

I.e., arrange that it should so hap¬ 
pen. Cf. 27:20: HASHEM your God 
has caused it to chance [happen] 
before me (Ibn Ezra). 

This plea, which may be literally 
rendered as cause to chance before me 
today, is paradoxical. As A barbanel for¬ 
mulates the difficulty, how could one 
who relied on Divine Providence, pray 
for a chance happening when these 
categories are mutually exclusive, what 
transpires Providentially cannot be 
termed chance. 

In lengthy discourse on this matter, 
however, the expositors conclude that 
Eliezer's faith in God as the Prime 
Mover caused him to acknowledge even 
those events which appear to mortal 
man as chance occurrences of the uni¬ 
verse, are not to be attributed merely to 
nature. Rather they have been so caused 
by Divine Providence, the prime cause 
of all things, to appear as if they were 
random events [see Ramban, Exodus 
13:16.] 
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Accordingly, Eliezer entreated God, 
to arrange that matters should work out 
in accordance with his desires, although 
the course the events would take would 
appear in the eyes of blind mortals as 
pure chance. 

As Hirsch observes: Nothing is 
further from the Jewish concept than 
the idea of chance with which events 
generally are associated. Rather, the 
term rnpn refers to the moments of life 
that one does not direct, but which 
direct him. Such unanticipated or un¬ 
intended events could be the most in¬ 
tentional messages sent by the One 
Who directs and brings about all things 
...Thus, instead of chance, the term 
rnpn refers to the situations where one 
was lead by a higher force... 

Hirsch concludes, therefore, that 
Eliezer prayed that God take in hand 
what Eliezer could not bring to its 
desired end. That is, he prayed that God 
consummate his mission. 

The word ’OD 1 ? implies: make it 
happen in my presence, so I can 
witness it, and Dl’n, today, so I am 
assured that it is by Your guiding 
Providence and not mere coin¬ 
cidence (Malbim); furthermore let it 
be Di’n, today, so I need not tarry 
here in search of a bride (Abar- 
banel). 

You have already indicated Your 
favor to me today [by miraculously 
speeding me on the way (see Rashi to v. 
42)], please complete it [i.e., see to the 
successful fulfillment of my mission] 
today as well (Midrash). 

□ ’aiK ny ipn niyyi - That 
[lit. And] do kindness with my 
master Abraham. 

[He thus invoked the merit of the 


Patriarch in assuring the success of 
his mission.] 

For, if You act as I am about to 
propose, it will be a sure sign to me 
that You have done so as an act of 
graciousness for my master 
Abraham (Radak). 

— “Jpn, graciousness, kindness, 
refers to magnanimity beyond what 
is naturally expected. It was this ex¬ 
tra grace for which Eliezer was now 
beseeching (Malbim). 

All need [God's] kindness, notes the 
Midrash. Even Abraham, for whose 
sake kindness is shown to the world, 
needed kindness himself, as our text in¬ 
dicates. 

13. The criteria are established: 

W byaya ■qiK nan — See, / 
stand here by the spring of water. 

— I.e., away from a home at¬ 
mosphere, and hence in a better 
perspective to judge the character of 
a prospective bride. For here the girl 
will act freely in accordance with 
her own innate character, while 
what a girl does at home may not 
necessarily reflect her own nature 
because there she might be under 
constraint of her relatives' orders or 
expectations (Chizkuni). 

Furthermore, standing here by 
the spring of water will be a further 
test of her character. When I ask her 
for a drink it would be quite easy 
for someone of less than generous 
character to say: 'You are right by 
the spring, why don't you simply 
take the water yourself?' (Malbim). 

[On differences between spring 
and well, see v. 20.] 
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24 my master Abraham . 13 See, / stand here by the 
13-14 spring of water and the daughters of the townsmen 

come out to draw. 14 Let it be that the maiden to 


14. rr^N ten tv/n myan mm — 

f *• * V “i f “ T T 

Let it be that the maiden [ie., the 
maiden who will find favor in my 
eyes (Malbim)] to whom / shall say 

• « l 

Eliezer beseeched God that this 
chain of events should come to pass 
so that he might thereby recognize 
Isaac's destined wife. Because 
Eliezer acted prayerfully and with 
total reliance on God, this did not 
fall under the category of forbidden 
ttfirpa, divination [in the sense of 
discovering omens, or drawing 
auguries from certain events, which 
is prohibited in Lev. 19:26]. This is 
similar to the case of Jonathan who 
predicated a military decision on the 
choice of words of the Philistine 
sentries [(/ Samuel 14:9-10). [There, 
too, Jonathan acted with trust in 
God as is indicated by his statement 
ibid. 14:6] (Sforno). 

Sforno continues, noting the state¬ 
ment of the Sages in Chullin 95b: An 
omen which is not after the form 
pronounced by Eliezer, Abraham's ser¬ 


vant, or by Jonathan, the son of Saul, is 
not considered a divination [indicating 
that the course followed by Eliezer and 
Jonathan was forbidden]. Sforno ex¬ 
plains, however, that the Sages refer 
only to a situation whereby the diviner 
uses the same form as they, [and 
without invoicing God's Name as did 
Eliezer in v. 12 (Torah Temimah)}, as a 
divination, saying that if such and such 
would occur, he would take such and 
such course of action. (However, 
Tosefos, Chullin 95b s.v. TTy»bKD and 
s.v. inJVDi responds differently. See 
also gloss of Raavad to Rambam, 
Hilchos Avodah Zarah 11:4 and Kessef 
Mishneh there.] m 

Ran to Chullin 95b, expounded upon by 
Hirsch explains why Eliezer's behavior was 
not forbidden even though his formula, 
taken out of context, is cited as an example of 
forbidden divination. The Torah prohibits 
only decisions that are based on unrelated 
events e.g., if it rains tomorrow I will marry 
this woman. However, if the event is material 
to the decision, such a means of determina¬ 
tion is permitted. In Eliezer's case, he sought 
a wife for Isaac who had Jewish compassion 
and displayed selfless generosity toward 
others. Thus, far from a magical incantation. 


1. The Sages, however, frowned on Eliezer's haphazard request: 

R' Shmuel bar Nachman quoting R' Yonasan said: Three men made improper requests. 
Two of them were fortunate in the reply they received, and one was not: [One of the fortunate 
ones was] Eliezer the servant of Abraham, as it is written: Let it be that the maiden to 
whom I shall say ... She might have been lame or blind! But he was fortunate in that it was 
Rebecca who came out (Ta'anis 4a). 

Radak points out, however, that Eliezer did not leave everything to the test, for he would 
not have addressed his request to one who was lame or blind. However, the girl could have 
turned out to be a servant or not of Abraham's family. It is for this reason that he invoked God 
and prayed [u. 12]: Krrnpn, grcmf me good fortune this day. 

And, in any event, as Chizkuni notes, Eliezer did not rely on this test completely, for he did 
not give her the presents before ascertaining her family. [See Tosafos, Chullin 95b s.v. 
“iiybjp; Torah Temimah ; but cf. comm, to v. 22-23]. 

Furthermore, Gur Aryeh to v. 13 notes that even total dependence on the sign does not con¬ 
stitute divination, since the test is a reasonable one. [See Ran above.) 

Abarbanel, too, maintains that Eliezer resorted neither to divination, or arbitrary sign, but 
simply applied a character test in order to find out about her inner qualities, and this he did by 
the 'drink and I shall water your camels too' formula. 
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the test he chose for Rebecca would provide 
him with information upon which he could 
logically base his decision. 

Throughout our chapter, the word 
rnyj maiden, is spelled defectively 
(nyj), as if it were the masculine lad. 
The Talmud (Kesubos 40b) notes that 
throughout the Torah it is spelled fully 
only once (Deut. 22:19) and there the 
full spelling indicates that the maiden is 
at least twelve years old i.e., a fully 
developed maiden. Otherwise, Scripture 
refers to a girl similar to a lad i.e., one 
who is net yet, or not necessarily, 
twelve years old, the age of feminine 
maturity. In the case of Rebecca, as our 
Sages say, she was only three years old. 
The use of the word rnjn, as noted by 
Mizrachi in 25:20, implies in Rebecca's 
case intellectual maturity [see footnote 
to u.16], 

nnu/KT -niD xman — Please tip over 

v : I - ▼ ■ - r 

your jug so I may [lit. and ! will] 
drink. 

— A moderate request (Sforno). 

But at the same time the character 
test would be most revealing. Since 
I am standing empty-handed right 
by the spring, it would be reason¬ 
able for her to become indignant at 
my request that she lower her laden 
jug from her shoulder to give me a 
drink when I could easily take some 
water myself directly from the 
spring, or I could pick on another 
girl who is still holding the water 
jug in her hand (Malbim). 

nptfx Tpbm DAT nnu> mnxi — And 
who replies [lit. and she shall say'J, 
'Drink, and / will even water your 
camels.' 

— I.e., her response will go 


beyond my request, and she will of¬ 
fer all that is needed (Sforno). 

And she would not demur by 
resorting to any of the indignant 
replies conjectured above, instead 
she would graciously accede to my 
request (Malbim). 

[Note that even in offering water 
for his camels, she would not sim¬ 
ply say 'and take water for your 
camels as well', but she would offer 
to water his camels herself! Com¬ 
pare her actual response, however, 
in v. 19, and comment of Hadar 
Zekeinim there.] 

This response would be a baro¬ 
meter of her wisdom and tender¬ 
ness, showing that she had said to 
herself: This man is obviously 
handicapped if he cannot lower a 
jug to draw himself water from 
the well. If he cannot give him¬ 
self a drink the most certainly 
he is unable to water the camels. 
Her concern over the thirst of the 
camels would indicate her kindness 
to animals (Malbim). 

Harav Moshe Feinstein notes that 
in fact, however, when Rebecca 
responded to Eliezer's entreaty, she 
did not offer to water the camels, 
but watered them anyway. This was 
in contradiction both to his prayer, 
which mentioned an explicit 
response on her part, and to 
Eliezer's repetition of the incident 
(u.44). Harav Feinstein explains 
that Rebecca's kindness was so 
great that she took it for granted 
that another's needs should be 
provided for whatever they were. 
That his camels had to be watered 
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24 whom / shall say, "Please tip over your jug so / may 
14 drink," and who replies "Drink and / will even water 

your camels," — her will You have designated for 
Your servant for Isaac, and may / know through her 
that You have done kindness with my master/ 


was so obvious to her that it was 
unnecessary for her to announce 
her intention to do so (Igros Moshe, 
Orach Chaim II responsa 52). 

[As we see from u.32, servants 
traveled with Eliezer, yet he made no re¬ 
quest for water on their behalf.] 
Akeidas Yitzchak and Abarbanel com¬ 
ment that Eliezer ordered his escorts to 
remain distant from him so that Rebecca 
would not see him surrounded by 
strong, healthy men fully capable of 
drawing their own water. Then, appear¬ 
ing to be a lone, weary traveler, he put 
her to the test. 

Rashi to v.44, however, cites the 
Midrash that Rebecca gave them water 
as well. On the surface, at least, it would 
seem that Rashi does not agree with 
Akeidas Yitzchak that the men had 
removed themselves from the scene. 
Noting Rashi, Da'as Soferim comments 
that Eliezer requested water only for 
himself because it would have been ex¬ 
tremely improper for him to make the 
request for his men, as well. At most, he 
could have borrowed her jug for their 
benefit. But her kindness was so ex¬ 
traordinary that she served them all in 
addition to Eliezer and the camels. 

pnyib Tnayb nrn'n nnk — Her will 

W " m w 9 I ^ I ^ 

You have designated [or: appoint¬ 
ed ] for Y our servant for Isaac. 


— I.e., she is the one whom God 
has designated as a fitting mate for 
Isaac, since she will possess a 
charitable nature and therefore be 
worthy of admission into Abra¬ 
ham's household. The word nnsn 

T I “ 

means selected ; designated (Rashi; 
Radak; Ibn Janach). 

[Cf. Rashi to 20:16 where the root rO’ is 
explained as making something evident. 
Here, too, accordingly, the sense is: it is she 
whom You have made evident as being the 
suitable wife for Isaac.] 

Ha'amek Davar renders this as a prayer . 
May it be Y our will that she be the one whom 
You have designated. It would follow then 
that if the one You have designated were not 
here, then no maiden would respond to my 
test. 

Sforno, in a departure from most 
interpretations of nn^ri, renders it 
have taught (or: reproved) her, and 
accordingly interprets the phrase: 
'she will be the one whom You have 
taught the right way', and she will 
make a good wife for Isaac. 

yiN rni — And may I know 
through her. 

This rendering follows Rashi 
who perceives the phrase as a peti¬ 
tion [not as others render: and 
through it, the test, shall I (auto¬ 
matically) know, or: and thereby 


1. An interesting halachah is derived from our verse: 

Although one is forbidden to eat before he has fed his animals [see comm. to Deut. 11:15 
where it first says: / will give grass in your fields for your cattle (and only then does it say) and 
you shall eat and be satisfied\ r this applies only to food. Concerning drink, however, man 
takes precedence, as we derive from this verse where the order is drink, and ! will also water 
your camels . (Magen Avraham to Orach Chaim 167:16 citing Sefer Chassidim) [See Igros 
Moshe , Orach Chaim ll, responsa 52, for an extensive discussion of this halachic derivation.) 

Or HaChaim to v. 19 suggests that the reason Rebecca gave water to him first was that — 
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shall l know, which would intimate 
that as a direct result of the forego¬ 
ing omen I would know that she is 
the right woman, for that would 
savor of divination. Rather, this 
was Eliezer's prayer to God that He 
direct his path and make His inten¬ 
tions evident to him (Tzeidah 
LaDerech; Maharshal). 

Ha'amek Davar adds that if Eliezer meant 
through this lest I will know' he would have 
said inK npi, by virtue of this I will know, 
rpi means to her — and refers to the girl who 
meets his criteria. 

Ramban, however, transposes the 
word order to gain the sense of Eliezer's 
plea in accordance with his recounting 
the incident in v. 43-44 as follows: 
'Make it happen to me today that the 
maiden to whom I will speak will be the 
one whom You have designated for 
Your servant Isaac. By this [i.e., by 
directing me toward the right person] 
show kindness to my master Abraham 
for by her [or: by this ] shall l know that 
You have shown kindness to him if she 
be of his kin, intelligent, and beautiful'. 

■qiK dv ion irwy ’a — That you 
have done kindness with my 
master. 

— For if she turns out to be both 
of his family and a fitting compan¬ 
ion for him, I shall know that You 
have shown kindness to my master 
(Rashi). 

— With my master — since I am 
acting on his behalf, and it is in his 


mcp npm 
ntPN rpbn 

■ ■ ■ i i V i ■ 

■ ^ * ■ 


merit that I am requesting all of this 
(Ha'amek Davar). 

15. tomrpi — And it [=Nin] was. 

The translation follows HaKsav 
V'HaKaballah who reads ton , rpi 

i 

together as indicated by the cantilla- 
tion, as implying: And so the thing 
happened. See Rashi to 15.17. 

nba tno — Before he had 

“ : t v v / 

finished speaking 

— I.e., while he was still in the 
midst of the foregoing meditation. 
Cf. similar syntax in Isaiah 65:24: 
rqyi* ’itq iKljpi cnp, before they call 
I will answer, and while they are yet 
speaking l will hear (Radak). 

[For so swift was the Divine 
response to his petition, that while 
he was still in the midst of his sup¬ 
plication, Providence had already 
caused Rebecca to leave her house 
and go to the well. This may be 
compared to God's interjected re¬ 
sponse to Abraham's prayer for 
children in 15:4]. 

nrop rtjjqn nam — That suddenly 
there came out Rebecca[ lit. And 
behold, Rebecca was going out). 

[The word nan, behold, suggests 
something unusual (see comm, to 
Ruth 2;4). Midrashically, it is in¬ 
terpreted to indicate that Rebecca's 
coming to the well that day was un¬ 


even in mailers of food — when there is possible danger lo human life involved, man takes 
precedence over animals. Since, in fact, the weary old man approached her and requested 'a 
sip of water,' she filled his needs first — as his need was the most urgent — and then that of his 
camels.] 
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24 15 And it was before he had finished speaking that 

15 suddenly there come out Rebecca — who had been 

born to Bethuel the son of Milcah the wife of Nachor, 
brother of Abraham — with her jug upon her 


usual; it was the guiding hand of 
Divine Providence that led her there 
on that particular day to meet 
Eliezer.] 

Cf. Pirkei d'Rabbi Eliezer 16: 
Everything is revealed before the Holy 
One, Blessed be He. A daughter of 
kings [i.e., Rebecca (for Bethuel was the 
king of Aram; see Yalkut Shimoni 
109)], who in all her life had never gone 
forth to draw water went out to draw 

water at that hour. And the girl, who did 
not know who the man [Eliezer] was, 

accepted the proposal to marry Isaac. 
Why? Because she had been destined 
for Isaac from her mother's womb. [Cf. 
also Midrash HaBiur cited in Torah 
Sheleimah 24:89.) 

The phrase should have read 
HK2 np3“i rum, behold Rebecca 
came out, rather than nK2P, was go¬ 
ing out. Accordingly, the Zohar 
kabbalistically perceives that the 
Torah is testifying that Rebecca was 
bban p? mort\ an exception to the 
rule, for everyone else in the city 
was wicked, and she alone was 
righteous. 

Hm nu/K mbn-rn btorab mb 1 *npK 

t t : ■ l v * ; \ v “i 

□m3N ’rift — Who had been born 

it:* ■ ^"i 

to Bethuel the son of Milcah the 
wife of Nachor, brother of 
Abraham. 

Milcah is mentioned here to draw 
attention to the fact that Bethuel 
was the son of Milcah, Nachor's 
wife, not of the concubine Reumah 
[see 22:24] (Ramban; Sforno). 

[The Publisher apologetically notes that 
due to a graphic arts error on the Patriarchal 
family geneological table on p. xii of the first 


edition of Bereishis vol. II, the names of 
Milcah and Reumah have been inadvertently 
transposed. On the corrected version, Mil¬ 
cah is shown as the mother of Ulz, Buz, etc., 
while Reumah is the mother of Tevach, 
Gacham etc.] 

Hirsch observes how wonderfully 
Abraham's wish was being granted. 
Bethuel — as this verse emphasizes — 
was doubly related to Abraham: Be- 
thuel's father was Abraham's brother, 
and his mother was both Abraham's 
niece and a sister of Sarah. Rebecca's 
mother is not named at all. She was 
probably not of Abraham's family. 
Further, it may well be that Rebecca 
took after her father and grandmother, 
absorbing the character traits of the 
Abrahamitic spirit. Her brother, Laban, 
however, as the narrative reveals, was 
far different. Apparently, Rebecca's 
mother and brother ran the household, 
and 'old-fashioned," Abrahamitic 
Bethuel was shunted to the side and ig¬ 
nored. 

ntppip by nipi — With her jug upon 
her shoulder. 

— This was the Syrian [ Aramean ] 
fashion of carrying a pitcher. In 
many other Eastern countries, as 
among the Arabs today, pitchers are 
carried on the head (Otzar Y israel). 

Although this was the first time 
she had gone to draw water, and as 
the daughter of wealthy parents, 
she could have had her servants car¬ 
ry the jug, it is remarkable — and 
part of the Divine Plan — that she 
was carrying her own jug in un¬ 
known anticipation of the test to 
which Eliezer was about to subject 
her to (Alshich; Malbim). 
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16. “i'ko ninn ri3U rnyam — Now, 
the maiden was very fair to look 
upon [lit. exceedingly good of ap¬ 
pearance ]. m 

Hirsch attempts to distinguish 
between nton nnb which, as our 
Translation reflects, denotes a 
pleasing appearance, more a 
spiritual beauty of the face, an 
impression of grace, and nton n?’, 
beautiful of appearance which he 
explains as actual beauty. In objec¬ 
tion to his thesis, he notes that 
Vashti, too, is described as nab 
ton nton, [Esther 1:12]. It may be, 
however, that Vashti's appearance, 
too, was pleasing rather than 
beautiful. Her refusal to appear 
before Ahasuerus may well speak 
for spirit, and feelings of decency. 

[Sarah, in 12:12, is described as rmio ns’ 
which, according to Hirsch, denotes only 
skin-deep beauty. However, see comm, there 
that the planned descent to Egypt to escape 
Canaanite famine posed a new danger that 
Sarah's beauty would attract the attention of 
the Egyptians. Thus, the verse specifies her 
skin-deep beauty to emphasize the danger, 
rather than to imply that she was deficient in 
spiritual beauty. On the other hand, 
Abraham had been fully cognizant of Sarah's 


spiritual greatness for many decades before 
the Egyptian episode. He would certainly not 
have meant that he had only then become 
aware of her spiritual beauty; as Rashi ex¬ 
plains there, it was her physical beauty which 
he just perceived for the first time. Indeed the 
spiritual aspect of Sarah's character is 
implicit in the entire Scriptural narrative of 
her life.] 

nyv nS tf’to nbina — A virgin 
whom no man had known [lit. a 
virgin, and a man had not known 
her]. 

[On know as a delicate term for 
marital intimacy see on 4:1, DlNni 

VTJ- 

According to Rashi the phrase 
and a man had not known her is not 
merely a redundancy parallel to the 
word nbirQ, virgin . Rather, follow¬ 
ing the Midrash, he explains that 
heathen maidens preserved their 
virginity, yet freely practiced un¬ 
natural intimacy. He accordingly 
distinguishes between the two terms 
and renders nbina as a virgin — in 
the literal sense; and man had not 
known her — unnaturally. 

— It further denotes that no man 
had known her even before the age 


1. According to the traditional chronologies Rebecca was three years old at the lime. The 
calculation given by Seder Olam is as follows: 

Sarah died at the age of 127 upon hearing of Isaac's Binding. Thus, since she was ninety at 
his birth, Isaac would have been thirty-seven. Rebecca was born immediately after the 
Akeidah [22:20-23], while Isaac was 40 when he married her [25:20.] Hence, she was three 
years old at the time (see comm. 25:29). 

This follows the view of Seder Olam which interprets that Rebecca's birth coincided with 
the Akeidah, making her three years old at this time [see comm . beginning of 25:20]. 

Tosafos (Yevamos 61a s.v. pi), cites a different opinion. Tosafos observes that the term 
rnjrj, maiden, indicates a girl much older than three. Accordingly, Tosafos records another 
opinion that Rebecca was fourteen years old at her marriage to Isaac [either Rebecca's birth 
preceeded the Akeidah by eleven years and Abraham was told it only at the Akeidah, or Isaac 
was twenty-six at the Akeidah (see Mizrachi to 25:20 and glosses of Vilna Gaon to Seder 
Olairt). This chronology is based on the Sifri which states that Rebecca's life-span equaled that 
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24 shoulder. 16 Now the maiden was very fair to look 

16 upon; a virgin whom no man had known. She 

descended to the spring, filled her jug and ascended. 


of three. Such an intimacy would 
not have altered her status as a 
virgin because jnttn ITIllbin?, her 
mark of virginity grows back, in 
such ayoung child (Tur). 

Hirsch [following the Midrash] 
also explains that man had not 
known her could not refer merely to 
her virginity for that was already 
stated by nbin?. Rather it means 
that she was so extraordinarily 
modest and retiring, and possessed 
such innate morality and dignity, 
that no man had dared become in¬ 
timately friendly with her. This was 
certainly remarkable, especially in 
Aram. 

Cf. Rashbam who explains that 
the reference to any undue famili¬ 
arity. 

Another interpretation: No one 
had nym perceived her true exalted 
nature: that she was wholly right¬ 
eous — amid the evil of Aram — and 
that she was destined to become one 
of the Matriarchs of Israel (Chupas 
Eliyahu). 

In the simple sense, some in¬ 
terpret that since Rebecca was a 
daughter of wealthy parents, and 
did not regularly come down to the 


well, the Torah is merely telling us 
that no one [at the well] knew her; 
she had always kept to herself and 
no one recognized her (Be'er Mayim 
Chaim II). 

nryn *nm — [And] she descended 
to the spring. 

— [I.e., toward the spring. She 
did not have to descend all the way 
down to the water level, for when 
she got close enough, a miracle oc¬ 
curred; see further.] 

byrn rna Kbtpni — [And] filled her 
jug and ascended. 

— Unlike the other girls who, 
when they go to draw water, waste 
their time in idle chatter, Rebecca 
did her task quickly and without 
delay; she filled her jug and im¬ 
mediately came up (Minchah Belu- 
lah). 

Since the verse does not read 
3KtPm, and she drew water, and 

T ' - 

filled her jug, the Midrash in¬ 
terprets the verb byri], and 
ascended, as referring to the water: 
All other women went down and 
drew from the well; in her case, 
however, as soon as the water saw 
her, a miracle occurred: byrn, it [the 


of Kehath = 133. [Although Kehath's life-span is recorded in the Torah ( Exodus 6:18), that of 
Rebecca is unrecorded in the Torah except by a Midrashic comment to 35:8 that Rebecca died 
at the same time as Deborah, when Jacob entered Canaan (at the age of 99)). In calculating the 
various known chronologies [see comm, to 35:8], it is clear that Rebecca could not have been 
133 years old at her death unless she was 14 years old when she was married (add twenty years 
of barrenness before she bore Jacob [ = 34] to Jacob's age at her death and we have 133). For if 
she were there three years old at her marriage, she would accordingly have been 122 years old 
at her death. 

Tosafob concludes that these Midrashim are indeed conflicting. Mizrachi in his dissertation 
to 25:20 concludes similarly, but adds that the primary Rabbinic chronology agrees that 
Rebecca was three at her marriage. Rebecca, accordingly, is referred to as rnyj, maiden not to 
be taken in the technical sense, but as referring to her maturity and intelligence. [See the ex¬ 
haustive comm, of Reb Moshe Weinstock b"T to Seder Olam; Jerusalem 1957. See also 
Kesubos 40b cited in comm, to v. 14.] 
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water] immediately rose (Ramban v. 

17). 

(But this miracle occurred only 
the first time. See v. 20 s.v., nKtprn.) 

17. nriKipS *wn y*rn — The 

T T I; • V V T ITT" 

servant ran toward her. 

— [Toward her and no other] 
because he saw that the water rose 
in the well when she approached it 
(Rashi; see Ramban above). 111 

It is in the demeanor of "tqyn, the 
slave, that Eliezer hurried to meet 
her (Hirsch) ... 

-|-Dn mn uyn to ’j»tomn — Let me 

| ■ 1 » " ■ f ■■ J 1 " 

sip, if you please, a little water from 
your jug. 

He begs for just 'a little water' to 
gulp down (Hirsch). 

— I.e., just a single mouthful 
(Midrash); for the word miomn is 
similar to ny’m, sip (Rashi). 

Hoffman relates it to the verb 
Km, drink, in Job 39:24. 

18. Rebecca proves equal to the 
test. 

'ii# nnttf — Drink, my lord. 

— I.e., do not content yourself 
with only a sip. Herel — drink as 
much as you wish! (Or HaChaim). 

— This illustrates her fine 
character. She did not know him yet 
she courteously addresses him as 
my lord, and hurries to serve 
him graciously (Radak). 

She answers: 'Drink/ and adds 


'my lord' although he stands as a 
slave before her ... Thus, step by 
step, she shows her Abrahamitic 
feelings, and proves herself worthy 
to succeed Sarah as the family 
matriarch (Hirsch). 

inpttfm pit* by m3 “nrn nnttm — 

r - — ▼ ▼ - t “ v - _ 

And quickly she lowered her jug 
(from her shoulder (Rashi)) to her 
hand [lit. and she hurried, and she 
lowered her jug upon her hand] and 
gave him drink. 

[The translation gave him drink 
does not quite have the force of the 
Hebrew inptt/rn, which connotes 
more forcefulness and abundant 
beneficence. A better rendering 
might be 'and she plied him with 
drink' in the sense of she watered 
him, if such a term could be used 
for humans. (See comm, in p.43, 
and compare this use in 19:33).) 

She acted in a most supreme 
manner: She immediately lowered 
her jug herself to spare him the ef¬ 
fort, and inpipni, which implies that 
she actually brought the jug near 
his mouth, so he would not even 
have to hold the jug (Or HaChaim). 
[This interpretation is probably 
based on the fact that the verse does 
not read she handed it to him.'] 

Her energetic personal service atoned for 
Abraham's failure to do the same for the 
angels. Then, Abraham ordered that water be 
fetched, but he did not bring it himself 
(Macbazeh Avraham). 


1. Though Eliezer saw so astounding a miracle, he did not forgo the test he had set for the 
prospective bride. The caliber of a person is proven by character, not miracles (Rabbi Y isroel 
of A Aodzhitz). 
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24 17 The servant ran toward her and said, 'Let me sip, 

17-19 i/yo u please, a little water from your jug .' 18 She said, 

'Drink my lord,' and quickly she lowered her jug to 
her hand and gave him drink. 

19 When she finished giving him drink, she said, 7 
will draw water even for your camels until they have 


19. mpufnb ban] — When [lit. 
and ] she finished giving him [or: 
plying him with] drink. 

— She did not speak until he was 
finished, because as the Sages cau¬ 
tioned [Ta'anis 5b]: 'prptyM pN 
rrnyp? one should not speak while 
eating 'lest the windpipe acts before 
the gullet' [i.e., lest the food get 
caught in the windpipe] (Sforno). ll] 

Scripture should have said bo’] 
filfitt/b, when ‘he' had finished drink¬ 
ing. The text indicates that she held the 
jug and poured water into his mouth. 
Possibly she feared that in the great 
weariness and thirst occasioned by the 
journey, he might drink more than was 
good for him; therefore, she regulated 
the amount. Yet lest he think that she 
was limiting the water merely to lessen 
her awn efforts, she added that she 
would draw even for his camels (Or 
HaChaim; see footnote to v. 14). 

Furthermore, Or HaChaim [u. 18] 
suggests that the reason she did not in¬ 
itially tell him that she would water his 
camels as well was that he should not 
drink too quickly or too little, out of 
consideration for the extra trouble she 
would be undertaking. By not speaking 
of her intention, she was assured that he 
would drink his fill slowly without feel¬ 
ing guilty that he was unduly taxing 
her. 

According to HaK'sav V'haKaballah, 


Rebecca weighed her every word 
carefully so as not to give offense to 
anyone. She did not repeat the same 
words Eliezer had contemplated, 'Drink 
and / will water your camels also', since 
by this she would be equating him with 
the camels. She, therefore, stopped 
short and said, 'Drink, my lord.' Later 
on, she made her offer to water the 
camels. 

For what would be the point in men¬ 
tioning the second part of an act she 
could not perform at this moment 
anyway? It would appear that she was 
boasting and wanted him to be beholden 
to her (Kedushas Levi). 

The Jewish woman does not boast of 
grandiose plans. She speaks only when 
she is ready to act, and when she does, 
her generosity is as complete as was 
Rebecca's in giving the - camels their fill 
(Hirsch). 

Igros Moshe cited above explains that 
the care of the camels was so obvious a 
duty in her eyes that she felt no need to 
mention it. 

[For Halachic implications, see foot¬ 
note to v. 14 s.v. nnpio]. 

nn^b iba dn ly :pbmb □ a — / 

« * • ^ ^ mM I • » < • 

will draw [water] even for your 
camels until they have finished 
drinking. 

— He now understood that God 
had responded to his prayer (Rash- 
barn). 


1. Harav David Feinstein notes that the Talmud uses the expression pmunp. the causative 
form. Thus it should be interpreted to forbid someone who is not eating to enter into conver¬ 
sation with someone who is eating. To do so will cause the eater to speak, and thereby en¬ 
danger him. This explains why Rebecca did not speak while Eliezer was eating: she was afraid 
she might say something that would provoke Eliezer to a response. 
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Rebecca did not respond by say¬ 
ing np$N, I will water your camels 
as Eliezer had anticipated in for¬ 
mulating his criteria in v. 14. Rather 
she offered only to draw the water 
DNtt/K) for them. This was further 

▼ 1 V 

proof of her modesty, since the 
Sages in Kesubos 61b perceive it to 
be immodest for a woman to feed 
male beasts [i.e., from her hand]. 
Therefore, she modestly proposed 
to draw the water for them and fill 
the troughs after which they would 
drink their fill themselves. It is also 
possible that since there was a 
trough from which the animals 
could drink themselves, when 
Eliezer said water them, he an¬ 
ticipated only that she would draw 
the water and fill the troughs 
(Hadar Zekeinim). 

Kedushas Levi suggests that she 
offered to draw the water rather 
than water them, was an indication 
of compassion. If she were to give 
water directly to the camels, how 
could she choose which to water 
first? Therefore, she kept pouring 
water into the trough so they could 
all drink at once, and she continued 
drawing water until they all 
finished drinking. 

Rashi explains that the word □« in this 
verse idiomatically means that, and the 
phrase is literally to be rendered: until that 
they have finished drinking. He notes that 
Onkelos renders our phrase: ]ipsp' ,- t ny 
TUpnb, until they have had sufficient to 
drink. (This is distinct from 43:2 where 
Rashi explains ")3ipn rm bD*b *bD "Hpt<3 as 
implying that they finished eating not 
because they were satiated after having eaten 
enough, but because the food had run out 
(see comm, there).] 


20. np&n bn m3 ivrn innrrt — 

T- * T * * ^ 

So [lit. And) she hurried and [she] 
emptied [lit. poured ] her jug into 
the trough. 

I.e., a hollowed out stone from 
which animals drink (Rashi). 

This, too, displayed her manners, 
in that she did not pour Eliezer's 
left-over water back into the well 
from which people also drink, but 
into the trough (Chizkuni). 

Rashi explains that the word "iyrn means 
pour out' and so occurs Talmudically (e.g,, 
Avodah Zarah 72a). In Scripture it is used 
figuratively as 'to pour out' the soul [Psalms 
141:8; Isaiah 53:12.] 

nkpb isnn Tiy ynni — And kept 
running [lit. ran again] to the well to 
draw [water]. 

(Rebecca runs eagerly when she 
performs an act of kindness, as did 
Abraham when he was providing 
for his guests (see 13:7); a further 
sign of her suitability to join 
Abraham's household.] 

Malbim distinguished between fy, spring, 
in v, 13, and HKD, well, here. A spring is the 
source from which water flows from the 
depths of the earth; a well is usually dug 
nearby into which the spring water collects. 
Water for humans is usually drawn directly 
from the spring where it is cooler and 
fresher; water for the animals is drawn from 
the weli Therefore, well is mentioned when 
the animals are referred to, as in v. 11 and the 
present verse; whereas when the water was 
for humans as in v . 13, and v. 16., the spring 
is mentioned. 

r6m bsb — And she drew 

T-: T : “ ; ■ • 

for all his camels. 

[This time it specifically states 
that she drew; for the miracle of the 
rising water happened only the first 
time (Ramban to v. 17).] 
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24 finished drinking/ 20 So she hurried and emptied her 
20-21 jug into the trough and kept running to the well to 

draw water ; and she drew for all his camels. 

21 The man was astonished at her, reflecting silent - 


The first time she was drawing 
for her own needs — and so a 
miracle could be performed to assist 
the righteous in their own task. 
Now that she was performing a 
mitzvah, she would be rewarded in 
proportion to the effort expended. 
Therefore, now she drew the water 
herself and no divine aid was given 
her (Kedushas Levi). 

1. Levy, in a bracketed comment 
to Hirsch, notes that in their first 
drink, ten camels would consume at 
least 140 gallons of water! The task 
so eagerly undertaken by Rebecca 
of drawing such large quantities of 
water for a stranger's camels was in¬ 
deed not a token gesture. 

21. nb nKnttn tt/’itni — [And] the 
man was astonished at her. 

I.e., he was nninttin, astonished, 
and perplexed [over the immediate 
fulfillment of his prayer which sur¬ 
passed all his expectations (Hirsch)] 
... and was wondering about her 
[i.e., whether she was of his family 
(see Rashi further).] 

According to Onkelos the phrase 
has the connotation of 'the man 
lingered ... 

He was waiting and wondering 
whether she had made an empty 
promise, or she would indeed water 
his camels until they will have 
finished drinking.' When [in the 
next verse] he perceived that all the 
conditions to determine her 


character had been met, he gave her 
the gifts and spoke further to her 
(Or HaChaim). 

Sforno explains he was admir¬ 
ingly bewildered by her in¬ 
dustriousness to do a kindness. 

[Perhaps the rendering which 
best captures the sense of the above 
would be: And the man was fas¬ 
cinated by her.] 

The Commentators — e g. Rashi, Ibn 
Janach, Ibn Ezra, Radak — agree that 
the word nKnu/n is from the root nNitf, 
waste, desolate, a term which is 
figuratively applied to one who is 
perplexed and speechless, sunk in con¬ 
templative thought regarding what is 
happening around him. 

That the n in rt«nu/n is not part of the root 
is not unusual, since there is a grammatical 
rule that when a root-verb beginning with V, 
(like nulls) is used in the hispa'el— reflexive 
state, the added n, tav, of hispa'el comes after 
the shin of the rest: ngnti/n (instead of the 
more common hispa'el conjugation of 
Similarly, VSu; becomes bblnu/n as 
in Isaiah 59:15. However, those who would 
render the word as derived from the root 
nnu/, rtK.nVJn=drink [i.e., the man was 
drinking] render erroneously since an K 
would never replace the n of the root nnty 
[i.e., if HKnvt/n were from the root nntw, 
drink, the word, in hispa'el, would be 
nnnu/n) (Rashi). [Midrashically, however, 
there is an interpretation that the word refers 
to drinking. See footnote below. Karnei Or, 
furthermore notes that Rav Saadiah Gaon 
renders: was drinking .] m 

Rashi goes on to explain that nb (lit. 
to her) has the meaning in this context 
of about, regarding, as ’b in 20:13 
means 'about me', and as does the 


1. The Midrash ascribes to R' Yochanan of Sephoris that the verse means: moni ynynn. 

There are several conjectural translations of the word ynytpn. According to Matnos Kehunah 
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pronominal prefix ~b in 26.7. [See also 
comm, to v. 7, b "I3“l 1 #K].] 

U/nno — Reflecting silently [or 
more literally: maintaining si¬ 
lence]. 

Although he was overawed by 
her compulsion to do such kind¬ 
ness, he maintained his silence in¬ 
stead of saying, as courtesy would 
have dictated, 'Do not go to so 
much trouble/ (Sforno). 

According to Radak, although 
fascinated by her, he remained 
silent and did not yet ask her iden¬ 
tity — the knowledge of which was 
decisive in determining whether 
God had made his search successful 
— until the camels had completely 
finished drinking. 

dk i3"n m irbynn nyib — To 
learn [Hirsch: to get to know (i.e., 
with certainty)] whether HaSHEM 
had made his journey [or: errand] 
successful or not. 

— For he saw that his plan was 
nearly successful but he was as yet 
unsure whether she was of Abra¬ 
ham's family or not (Rashi). 

And thus he restrained himself 
until he could ascertain whether the 
girl who so marvelously conformed 
to all his requirements concerning 
her character would also conform 
to Abraham's familial conditions 
(Hirsch). 


— Continuing Sforno-. [He main¬ 
tained his silence ... ] because he 
wanted to ascertain from observing 
her further actions, whether God 
had made his journey successful — 
i.e., whether her kindness was 
sincerely motivated [and hence she 
was the predestined wife for Isaac, 
thus rendering his mission success¬ 
ful], or not — but all her actions 
were performed only in the hope of 
receiving a reward [and if so the test 
was a failure]. 

22. nintt/b D ,, bmn iba iu/ks’ m — 

■ Bi ■ A w ad ■■ ■ 1 J ■ 

w ■ ■ ■ 

And it was, when the camels had 
finished drinking. 

— This must naturally have taken 
a considerable amount of time [see 
comm, end of v. 20]. Since she did 
not ask for any payment he now 
knew that she possessed 
graciousness befitting the wife of 
his master's son, and her motives 
were entirely altruistic (Sforno). 

by D’H’ny ntyi ... dht dt 3 ttf’Kn np”! 

' T t V T 1“ 1 ' 

rp“p — The man took a golden nose 
ring, ... and two bracelets, on her 
arms [lit. hands]. 

The word DT3 can refer to either a 
nose-, or earring (Ibn Ezra ; Chiz- 
kuni). That nose ring is meant here 
may be inferred from v. 47. 

Since our verse does state ex¬ 
plicitly that he gave her these gifts 
now, there is a difference of opinion 


and Y afeh Toar the meaning is: He scrutinized her, and focused his entire concentration on 
her. 

According to an interpretation in Karnei Or, however, the word nKnit/n is homiletically 
related to nnu/, drink, and the Midrash accordingly means: he sipped his drink (ymnjO) [i.e., 
he toyed with his drink] and all the while he was really scrutinizing her, wondering whether 
Hasiilm had blessed his mission with success. 
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24 ly to learn whether HaSHEM had made his journey 
22 successful or not. 

22 And it was, when the camels had finished drink¬ 
ing, the man took a golden nose ring, its weight was a 
beka, and two bracelets on her arms, ten gold shekels 


among the expositors as to whether 
Eliezer actually presented her with 
these gifts before inquiring as to her 
identity (next verse), or whether be 
prepared them in anticipation of the 
good news he would soon receive, 
but did not give them until he 
verified that she was a member of 
Abraham's family. The latter opin¬ 
ion is apparently substantiated by 
Eliezer's own account in v. 45. 

According to Rashi (see next verse), 
as implied by this verse, Eliezer actually 
gave her the gifts before he asked her 
identity for he was confident that on 
account of Abraham's merit, God had 
made his journey successful.' [Accord¬ 
ing to a version of Rashi cited by Abar- 
banel — a version not found in extant 
editions — Eliezer gave her these gifts 
before asking her identity, as payment 
(which she had earned) for her efforts .] 

Cf . k Tosafos Chullin 95b s.v. iTjpbjo, 
Chizlcuni cited to v. 14 s.v. rnyin rrrn, 
and Torah Temimah ad loc.) 

[Rashi notes in v. 47 that when Eliezer 
later recounted the story, he changed the se¬ 
quence of the two events, because Rebecca's 
family would not have understood how he 
could squander precious gifts on blind faith; 
they would demand: 'How could you give 
her anything before you knew who she 
was?’] 

[Further, it seems that to achieve his 
interpretation here, Rashi perceives by 
rfT (lit. upon her hands) as an elliptical 
phrase which should be understood as if 


it read: rPT by Dtyn. that he placed it 
upon her arms (i.e., he actually gave her 
the gifts) and is so rendered by Targum 
Yonasan.] 

Akeidas Yitzchak, too, explains that 
he gave her these gifts before es¬ 
tablishing her identity her, for even if 
she were not to be of Abraham's fami¬ 
ly, he would nonetheless establish 
thereby a reputation for generosity 
which would aid him in his search. 
However, when recounting the story to 
her family, he mentioned that he in¬ 
quired who she was — either because he 
did not want to give away his strategy, 
or to imply that he gave her the orna¬ 
ments in honor of her family. 

Malbim, notes that her identity did 
not matter. Abraham (according to 
Malbim' s interpretation of , rnblO in 
u.4] had insisted only that the woman 
be of his country, not necessarily of his 
family. 

Ramban, however, interprets that 
Eliezer's account in v. 47 reflected the 
true sequence of events as they actually 
occurred: First Eliezer established her 
identity and then gave her the gifts as 
indicated by v,47. Our verse indicates 
only that he prepared the gifts for her — 
a golden ring, and two bracelets which 
would be iTi’ by, upon her hands [i.e., 
appropriate for her hands.] That the 
Torah omits mention of the giving in 
our verse in this case is not unusual. 111 

According to Or HaChaim the phrase 
nn’ by indicates that they fit her hands 


I. Hirsch agrees that the gifts were not presented until afterward, but he perceives a special 
purpose in Eliezer's preparation of the gifts at this point. Rebecca had already demonstrated 
that her character was sterling; but Eliezer's next request would be for hospitality for himself, 
and ten camels. To comply with such a request, not only Rebecca but her whole family would 
have to be of Abrahamitic character. To obtain such a show of generosity, Eliezer felt that it 
would be wise to display his wealth. Indeed, knowing the mercenary nature of Laban, the 
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exactly as though they were made for 
her. Eliezer interpreted this as a further 
sign of the Providential success of his 
mission. 

ibpttfn yp? — Its weight was a heka. 

The beka (from ypn, split; frac¬ 
tion), was equal to a half [i.e., a 
split] shekel (Ibn Ezra). 

Rashi explains that this gift sym¬ 
bolized the half-shekel which each 
Israelite donated upon being 
counted, as it is written: [Exod. 
38:26]: bptyn rpynra nbitba 1 ? yps, a 
beka for each head, half a shekel. 

For, as R' Bachya explains, the only 
reason the Torah recorded the weight of 
the respective gifts was to allude that 
from her would descend a nation that 
would accept the Torah, would donate 
half-shekalim, and would receive the 
twin tablets of the Ten Command¬ 
ments containing 172 words [ = the 
numerical value of ypa (Toras Chaim)]. 
[See Rashi below.] 

rr>-p by tr-pny ■gtyi — And two 
bracelets on her arms [lit. hands]. 

— The two bracelets were sym¬ 
bolic of the two stone tablets of the 
Ten Commandments which were 
rhiniyjp, joined together (Rashi). 

nbptyp 3HT rnury - Ten gold 
[shekels] was their weight. 

The word shekels is implied in 


the phrase ten gold, as it is above in 
20:16 (Hoffman). 

— This was symbolic of the Ten 
Commandments which were in¬ 
scribed upon the tablets (Rashi). 

23. rw ’n'na into] — And he said, 
'Whose daughter are you?' 

(See comm, to previous verse as 
to whether Eliezer's question fol¬ 
lowed his giving her the ornaments 
(Rashi); or preceded it (Ramban).] 

According to the latter opinion, 
this verse would be interpreted in 
the past-perfect: And he had said 
[i.e., before giving her the gifts] (R' 
Bachya). 

'b to 1 “P3n — Pray tell me. 

I.e., give me a full detailed ac¬ 
count. This is implied by the verb 
“on which denotes a more com¬ 
prehensive, detailed, account [in 
contrast with 1EK, say, which has a 
more superficial connotation.) 
Thereby, Eliezer was indicating that 
he wanted not only her name and 
her father's name, but a full detailed 
genealogy. [That is why she 
answered him accordingly (next 
verse)] (Ha'amek Davar). 

Since he hardly expected the girl 
to tell this to a stranger, he repeats 
his question with more urgency 
(Hirsch). 


dominan t figure in the family, Rebecca may not have dared invite Eliezer had she not seen that 
he could make it worth Laban s while. In recounting these events in u.47, however, Eliezer 
tactfully omitted this point; another example of the subtle delicacy he displayed throughout 
his mission. 
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24 i das their weight. 23 And he said, 'Whose daughter 

23-25 are you? — pray tell me. Is there room in your father's 

house for us to spend the night ?' 24 She said to him, 7 
am the daughter of Bethuel the son of Milcah whom 
she bore to Nachor.' 

25 And she said to him, 'Even straw and feed is 
plentiful with us as well as place to lodge.' 


■pbb 13*7 Dipip — Is 

there room [in] your father's house 
for us to spend the night [or: 
lodge]? ll] 

l 1 *?, a noun [similar in form to TH 
(Rashbam)] meaning one night's 
lodging. In her generosity, however, 
she answered [next verse] using the 
verb to lodge, which signifies 
many nights' lodging (Rashi; see 
comm, there). 

[Hadar Zekeinim interprets in 
reverse, however: Eliezer asked for 
a place pbb, to spend several nights 
to recuperate from the long journey, 
while she offered a place pbb to 
spend one night only as if to say: 
you can not stay long because of the 
idolatry in the house.] 

According to Sforno, pbb is a 
transitive verb implying: 'Where 
we may stable [our camels].' 

Da'as Soferim notes that Eliezer 
asks about a place to lodge even 
before receiving an answer about 
her family. Apparently he wished to 
benefit from the hospitality of this 
generous family even it were not 
related to Abraham. 

24 . ... bKina n 2 — I am the 

▼ ■■ i 

daughter of Bethuel the son of 
Milcah whom she bore to Nachor. 


She answered his first question 
first and last one last (Rashi). [Cf. 
Pirkei Avos 5:9]. 

[Again, she referred to her an¬ 
cestress Milcah as if to emphasize 
that she was descended from 
Nachor's wife, not his concubine. 
See comm, to v. 15]. 

25 . t>Sn "inKhi — And she said to 

T 11 — 

him. 

[I.e., in response to his second 
question]. 

i3ny an Kispn*m — Even 

straw and [even] feed is plentiful 
with us. 

These were offered as an expres¬ 
sion of her own hospitality; Eliezer 
had not asked for these (Rashbam). 

[... As if to assure him: You ask 
for lodging only. There is even food 
for your camels as well!] 

... All of this was further 
evidence of her sterling character 
and noble soul (Radak). 

Or following Sforno : Not only 
do we have room to stable (pbb) 
your camels, we even have feed for 
them. 

Rashi explains that KlSpQ refers to all 
kinds of food for camels — e.g., straw 
and barley. [Cf. the Aramaic verb KDO, 
to feed (Hoffman).] 


1. The uS, us, is emphasized: 'Do you have a place suitable for us — i.e., a place free of 
idolatry, since we are members of Abraham's household — to spend the night?' Therefore, 
having been so informed, when she replied she simply answered that there was ample space in 
her home for lodging but she did not say ' for you', since, in effect, the house had to be first 
cleansed of its idolatry, as Rashi notes in v. 31 (Pardes Yosef citing Imrei Zvi). 
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Radak explains similarly, that Nlsop 
refers to all animal feed — such as barley 
and oats, etc. except for straw. 

[It would seem that since this verse 
already mentions straw separately, 
Radak's interpretation is more ap¬ 
propriate. However in support of 
Rashi's interpretation it might be possi¬ 
ble to suggest that the pn, straw, men¬ 
tioned in the verse was not meant for 
feed, but for use as mattresses to accom¬ 
modate the guests. The all-inclusive 
term Kioon, would include the straw 
which was the feed for the camels 
(Karnei Or).] 

[Il is common for Scriptures to repeat the 
adverb DJ to denote 'this as well as that,’ as in 
■10:3-1: irrafcC DJ UmK DS; 47:19 umfcC 01 
unniK nj; I Kings 3:26: -|b oi ’b oi]. 

pbb Dipt? o? — As well as place to 
lodge. 

to spend several nights, 
not only room for one night as 
implied by your request ybb (Rashi , 
previous verse). 

Following Sforno : Not only 

do we have room for you to stable 
[ybb] your camels and provide for 
them, but we have room even for 
you and your retinue to lodge [pbb]! 

[But she did not say T|b, for you. 
See Pardes Yosef in footnote , end of 
u.24.] 

26. ’T\b innu/p np*n — So [lit. 
and] the man bowed low and 
prostrated himself to HASHEM. 

Prostration (mnnu/n) is more 
than bowing (ni’p). The Sages have 
explained [ Berachos 34b] that bow¬ 
ing low refers to the bowing of the 
head; prostration is spreading out 


hands and feet (D’ban’i D’T uiu/Q). 
[See comm, to 23:7]. Thus, in this 
prostrate position, he thanked God 
for having made his mission suc¬ 
cessful (Radak). 

Hirsch explains that rvr’p, bowing 
without bending the knees, signifies 
submission of one's head, one's mind 
completely to whomever one bows, 
npnntpn, prostrating the entire body, 
signifies placing oneself entirely at the 
disposal of the one before whom one 
prostrates himself ... Here, too, Eliezer 
first bows his intellect before the 
management and guidance of the 
Divine Providence which had so clearly 
been demonstrated to him, and then 
gives himself up entirely to it. 

Hence, we learn that one must render 
thanks on hearing good tidings 
(Midrash; comp. 23:12). 

27. DmnN ^in ’,-6k '.n inn — 

t t w I ▼ 

Blessed be HASHEM, God of my 
master Abraham. 

Abraham was the first to pro¬ 
claim Him; therefore He is des¬ 
cribed as Abraham's God (Ha'amek 
Davar to v. 48). 

[On the meaning of 'blessing' when ap¬ 
plied to God — for how can a frail, dependent 
human being bless the All-Powerful Creator? 
— see comm, to 14:20 and footnote 1 on page 
497. See also Overview to ArtScroll Bircas 
HaMnzon .] 

inaKi nun my ab iu/k — Who has 
not withheld His kindness and [H/s] 
truth. 

[Cf. the expression nnto lun in 

L 1 v 'J! V V V 

v. 49]. 

[The commentators seek to define 
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24 26 So the man bowed low and prostrated himself to 

26-27 HASHEM 27 and said , 'Blessed be HASHEM, God of 

my master Abraham, Who has not withheld His 
kindness and truth from my master. As for me, 
HASHEM has guided me on the way to the house of 
my master's brothers.' 


the difference between kindness 
and truth.) When one seeks good, it 
is fitting that God do good for him; 
that is truth i.e., rewarding a person 
measure for measure. Kindness 
refers to an abundance of good; in 
the case of Eliezer, it is the fact that 
he found a bride who was from 
Abraham's family (Radak). 

According to H aRechasim 
I'Bikah, extraordinary favors are 
referred to by the dual expressions 
nnio non, lit. kindness and truth, or 

11 Ml M 1* ■■ r ■ 

mittNi non, kindness and faith. It 

▼ v: v v v / 

may well be that because kindness 
is the finest of deeds and truth is the 
finest of character traits, these two 
characteristics are combined to 
describe an extraordinary favor. 
Accordingly, the dual phrase would 
be a hendiadys meaning 'steadfast 
kindness.' 

Hirsch interprets DON, truth as a 
limitation on “tpn, kindness. Kind¬ 
ness is an outgrowth of love; it puts 
the emotion into action. But blind 
love can accede to the wish of the 
beloved even if it is harmful. Truth 
is a limiting factor which prevents 
love from going astray. In the case 
of Eliezer, the desire for truth would 
prevent the false kindness of a mar¬ 
riage with an unsuitable mate. [See 
Overview, Vol II, pp. 361-5.] 

’aitt oyo — From my master. 

— [On whose behalf I undertook 
this mission. Accordingly, I ac¬ 


knowledge that whatever success I 
experienced is due to his merit not 
mine (see similar expression in v. 
14).] 

*n Tp 3 pax — As for me, 
HASHEM has guided me on the way. 

The syntax is difficult. The can- 
tillation separates pax from the rest 
of the phrase. This indicates a 
change in subject from 'Abraham/ 
the subject of the first part of the 
verse, to 'Eliezer,' the subject of the 
next part. Our Translation 
emphasizes this transition to a new 
subject, and at the same time 
preserves the sense of Rashi [see 
below.] Thus, the flow of the verse 
is gratitude for the kindness God 
showed — to Abraham, and 
specifically to Eliezer — in having 
eased his mission by guiding him to 
his destination [see HaKsav V'Ha- 
Kaballah .] 

Rashi [following Onkelos ] 
perceives the definite article patach 
[equivalent to n, the] under the 3 of 
*^133 as indicating the way — i.e., 
the designated way, the right way, 
the way which Eliezer really re¬ 
quired [cf. v. 48.] Onkelos accor¬ 
dingly renders; And me has 
HASHEM led in a right way to the 
house of my master's brother. 

As Da'as Soferim explains: 

’OJK, 7 — although I am but 
Abraham's servant, far away from him 
and his land — nevertheless , God has 
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24 28 The maiden ran and told her mother's house - 

28-29 hold according to these events. 

29 Rebecca had a brother whose name was Laban. 
Laban ran to the man, outside to the spring. 30 For 


29. Laban 

13b inipi n* nprnbi — [And] Rebec¬ 
ca had a brother whose [lit. and his ] 
name was Laban. 11 ) 

Laban — a central character in this 
narrative — is now introduced for 
the first time. It would appear — 
from the profound influence he ex¬ 
ercised in his household — that he 
was either the only son or the 
oldest (Hoffman). 

There is a difference of opinion 
in the Midrash regarding the 
significance of the name Laban, 
which means 'white'. According to 
one opinion it simply refers to his 
skin which was exceptionally white. 
Others give it derogatory meanings: 
he was 'whitened in wickedness ...' 
and whitened the faces of Israel' 
[by shaming them; Laban often be¬ 
ing described as an archetype of 
Israel's enemies.] 

This man was the brother of 
Rebecca and father of the matri¬ 
archs Rachel and Leah. Although 
usually portrayed as a schemer — 
specifically in his later dealings with 
Jacob — he seems to have had cer¬ 


tain admirable characteristics which 
occasionally emerged among his 
otherwise sinister traits (see foot¬ 
note) and which reflected the shin¬ 
ing character of his righteous sister 
and daughters. Rashi, following the 
Midrashic perspective, views 
Laban's every action in the most 
sinister light as motivated by greed 
— thus anticipating the character of 
Laban as it reveals itself later in his 
relations with Jacob. Ramban, 
however, in interpreting Laban's 
character strictly on the basis of 
how he emerges from the simple 
sense of the Biblical text in the nar¬ 
rative, views him here in more sym¬ 
pathetic terms as being basically 
straightforward and honorable. 

U/^n bx ]3b yyjy — [And] Laban ran 
to the man. 

Why did he run and what was his 
purpose? [It is known that Laban 
was not righteous and, unlike 
Rashi' s comment about Lot in 19:1, 
Laban certainly was not simply be¬ 
ing hospitable (Maskil L'David).] 
The next verse clarifies it — He was 
prompted to do so because he saw 


1. Or HaChaim cites the Midrash that in the case of righteous people, the word DUi, name, is 
mentioned before their name as in blKtft and his name was Saul [/ Samuel 9:2]. In the 
case of the wicked, however, the names are given first as in iDttf rpbi, Goliath was his name 
[ibid. 17:4). If so, why is the wicked Laban introduced as are the righteous, with his name 
given first? The reason is suggested by the seemingly difficult sequence of the verses, for, in 
v.29, which contains the allusion to Laban's righteousness, he is described as running toward 
Eliezer even before he heard the full account of the episode from Rebecca (u.30). When he 
heard that a stranger had accosted his sister, he hurried to defend her honor (u, 29).—Only 
later, when he heard the full story did he learn that Eliezer had acted properly and honorably. 
Because Laban is introduced to us as a brother acting virtuously in what he thought was 
defense of his sister, he is described in accord with his deed — righteously. 
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guided me and brought me directly to 
my destination.' These words of Eliezer, 
Abraham s servant, are reminiscent of 
the exclamation of Sarah's maidservant 
Hagar [16:13]: 'Could l have seen even 
here after having seen?' 

According to Radak, [not taking 
the cantillation into account] the 
sense of the verse is: “]“H3 1 DJN, 
while l was still on the way — and 
had no idea of even where I would 
find lodging, 'n ^nj, God led me, in 
His Providence, prtht 1 riK rP3. fo the 
house of my master's brothers, on 
he beginning of my journey. The 
connotation in the Midrash is that 
since a miracle had occurred — the 
way having contracted for him, al¬ 
lowing him to make the long 
journey in but one day [see comm. 
to x?. 42] — Eliezer was now in¬ 
timating that: ^“nQ ,| Di3K / l was at 
the beginning of my journey, and ( 
miraculously found myself speedily 
led by God to the house of my 
master's brothers! (R' Bachya). 

, nK rr>3 — [To] the house of my 
master's brothers [i.e., kinsmen). 

In the literal sense, the plural 
brothers is used since Nachor was 
Abraham's brother, and Milcah was 
his niece [the daughter of his other 
brother, Haran (see 11:27:29)] 
(Radak). 

[Cf. use of singular in u. 48]. 

28. hkjk rpnb -urn — And told [to] 
her mother's household. 

The women had separate houses 
where they did their work, and a 


daughter, of course, confides only 
in her mother (Rashi). [In the case 
of Rachel, however, she told her 
father (29:12) because her mother 
had died and there was no one else 
to tell but her father (Midrash).) 

Ha'amek Davar observes that it 
would follow from Rashi' s in¬ 
terpretation that the verse should 
have read: the maiden ran to her 
mother's house and told her mother. 
Reading as it does, the verse in¬ 
dicates that she told it to her 
mother's entire household, and 
news of it reached Laban also. It 
would also seem from this nar¬ 
rative, that her mother was the real 
head of the house, and her father 
was subordinate even to Laban, as 
the narrative makes it clear. [See 
comm, of Hirsch to v. 15.] 

n^Kn — According to these 

events.) 

The rendering of the prefix D in 
D r- Q*!3 Hit- like these things] as: ap¬ 
proximately what had occurred fol¬ 
lows Radak who explains that her 
narrative was a general account of 
what had occurred, since it is in¬ 
evitable that some miscellaneous 
details would be omitted. 

This also indicates Rebecca's tact 
in not divulging details — such as 
the stranger's offer of gifts before 
he even ascertained her identity — 
details which would otherwise 
lave conflicted later with Eliezer's 
account of the event] (Kli Chem- 
dah ). 
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the ring, and the bracelets; judging 
Eliezer to be a wealthy man, Laban 
had an eye on his money (Rashi). 

Thus Rashi accounts for the unusual 
order of these two verses and notes that 
the next verse explains the reason for 
his running: he saiu the jewelry and 
judged Eliezer to be wealthy; as well as 
the fact that he overheard Rebecca's ac¬ 
count; for were it Laban's intention to 
be hospitable rather than avaricious, 
there would be no need for the Torah to 
mention his seeing the jewelry; the fact 
that he heard the account would have 
sufficed (Mizrachi; Divrei David). 

Sforno, too, agrees that hospitality 
was not Laban's motivation in running. 
He explains that he ran simply out of 
curiosity to see the wealthy visitor who 
had come to town. [According to him 
the next verse does not clarify this one, 
but is to be interpreted independently.] 

r»yn Sn rmnrt — Outside to the 

I ' ▼ T T 

spring. 

[Where Eliezer had apparently 
remained, waiting while Rebecca 
had gone home to advise her 
parents of the man's presence]. 

30. ... Dnrt nN riKiD’n’] — For flit. 

* • ■ ^ 

and it was) upon seeing the nose 
ring and bracelets ... 

[This verse, according to Rashi 
above, elaborates on the previous 
verse and explains why Laban had 
run out to the man: he had seen the 
ornaments Rebecca was wearing] ... 


This teaches how begrudging 
Laban was in regard to his sister: it 
was when he saw the jewelry on her 
that he ran out to greet the man 
(Radak). 

[But see Sforno below, who 
portrays Laban in a more compas¬ 
sionate light]. 

inn* npiri nai n* — And 

upon his hearing [i.e., overhearing 
from her conversation in her 
mother's house (Radak)] his sister 
Rebecca's words ... 

[I.e., that the stranger who had 
given her these ornaments was still 
waiting by the well]. 

Or according to Malbim: That 
there was a stranger who presented 
himself as a servant of Abraham [v. 
27], and whom Laban assumed to be 
an emissary to bring gifts to 
Abraham's family. If Rebecca, his 
sister, had been given such ex¬ 
travagant gifts, Laban could only 
imagine what lay in store for him! 

[See Or HaChaim, footnote to 
jnb intfi above]. 

nirrna "i'dnS — Saying: 

' , ▼ - M M ■ 4m V LI 

'Thus has the man spoken to me.' 

According to Radak, Eliezer had 
apparently informed her of the pur¬ 
pose of his mission. 

Or, more simply, he asked her if 
there were room for lodging in her 
home [see Sforno below.] 
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24 upon seeing the nose ring and bracelets on his sister's 
31 arm, and upon his hearing his sister Rebecca's words, 

saying , 'Thus has the man spoken to me/ he ap¬ 
proached the man, who was still standing by the 
camels by the spring , 31 and said, 'Come, O blessed of 
HA5HEM! Why should you stand outside when I 
have cleared the house, and place for the camels?' 


bx k'3’1 — [And] He ap¬ 
proached [lit. came fo) the man. 

— Since he judged the stranger to 
be wealthy, and he was covetous of 
his money (Rashi v. 29). 

Sforno views Laban in a more 
sympathetic light. He suggests that 
Laban had initially run out to see 
the man merely out of curiosity and 
with no intention of inviting him in. 
But, as this verse tells us, as Laban 
became aware of all the gifts, etc., 
and when he heard his sister Rebec¬ 
ca's words that the man had re¬ 
quested lodging in their house, 
Laban wished to show gratitude — 
so, as the verse continues, he ap¬ 
proached the man to invite him in. 

□’bmn by iny rurn — Who was still 
[lit. and behold he was ] standing by 
[lit. upon] the camels. 

I.e., attending to his camels. The 
idiomatic expression by tn'y, lit. 
standing upon occurs also in 18:8 
where Abraham is described as 
nimby iniy, standing over them [the 
angels] — i.e., to wait upon them 
(Rashi). 

] , yrrby — By [lit. upon] the spring. 

For Eliezer had not followed 
Rebecca home; he remained there — 
tending to his camels' needs — while 
patiently awaiting an invitation to 
lodge with Rebecca's family 
(Radak). 


31. “Optoi — And [he, i.e., Laban] 
said. 

'n ^113 Kia — Come, O blessed of 
HasHEM. 

— I.e., blessed with wealth, as I 
can see (Radak). 

The Torah now records a prophetic 
expression placed — unbeknown to him 
— on Laban's lips. For his exemplary 
kindness to Abraham, Eliezer passed 
from the category of accursed Canaan- 
ite, into that of blessed. Laban, how¬ 
ever, had thought he was addressing 
Abraham, because their features were 
similar (Midrash). 

(See Tur cited end of v.39 for the 
significance of this unfamiliar appelation 
blessed in Eliezer's thinking.) 

ying Tnyn nnb — Why should [or 
do] you stand outside? 

It does not befit a man of your 
dignity to stand outside (Midrash). 

[Following Sforno J: You originally 
requested stabling only for your 
animals [see comm, to v. 23]. Why did 
you and your people wish to remain 
outside? 

rpnn ^rpJS ’aito — When [lit. and] / 
have cleared the house. 

—I.e., for you and your men 
(Sforno). 

According to Rashi [citing the 
Midrash] the phrase implies: / have 
cleared the house — from the defile¬ 
ment of idols. 

HaKsav V'haKaballah explains that this 
interpretation might be derived from the fact 
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tliat the verb used for clear is not the more 
common '’myu, as e.g., in Deut. 26:13 
npn p unpn 'mya. The verb mua is 
generally used in reference to clearing away 
an obstruction or something which people 
find objectionable (as, for example, in Isaiah 
S-trH). Therefore, since Eliezer was the ser¬ 
vant of Abraham who had been persecuted 
for his denunciation of idolatry, the com¬ 
mentators related this word to the idols, since 
nothing could be more objectionable to a 
member of Abraham's household than to 
lodge in the presence of idols. 

[See footnote end of v. 23 where it is 
noted how Laban knew — before Eliezer 
introduced himself as a member of 
Abraham's household — that he should 
remove the idols from his house]. 

The commentators note that the 
use of ,, 33K is usually emphatic: I 
cleared the house personally for you 
— I, and not my servants. 

□■’bmb Dlpipi — And place for the 
camels. 

l.e., I have cleared an area for 
stabling the camels as well (Sforno). 

For it was known that not even 
Abraham's camels would enter a 
place containing idolatry (Avos 
d'Rabbi Nosson 8). 

Why did Laban go to all of this 
trouble on behalf of a stranger? 
Because he conjectured to himself: 
If that man was so generous to my 
sister only because she drew some 
water for him and his camels, 
imagine how generous he will be to 
me if I offer him and his camels 
lodging and even go to the trouble 
of cleaning the room for him!' (Rav 
Yosef Caro). 

32. rnran u/’xn xn*] — So [lit. 
and] the man entered the house. 


The man refers to Eliezer (Ram- 
ban). 

D’bmn nns’i — And [he] unmuz¬ 
zled [lit. loosened; ungirded ] the 
camels. 

This refers to Laban who acted 
ethically toward his guests. That the 
subject changes within a single 
verse [in this case from Eliezer to 
Laban] is not unusual. Compare, for 
example 37:28 where the subject 
changes from the Midianites to 
Joseph's brothers, and in II Samuel 
9:11 from Ziba to David. There are 
many such verses (Ramban). 

The translation unmuzzled fol¬ 
lows Rashi who explains [as noted 
in the comm, to v. 10] that the 
camels had been muzzled so that on 
the journey they would not graze in 
other people's fields. 

Rashi's interpretation follows the Mid¬ 
rash, which then proceeds to ask: Were not 
the camels of our father Abraham equal to 
the donkey of R' Pinchas ben Yair? [the son- 
in-law of R' Shimon bar Yochai. He was 
celebrated for his great piety and the Talmud 
(Chullin 7a) records that even his donkey 
refused to eat untithed grain]. 

Ramban citing the above, notes that if the 
piety of R' Pinchas was great enough to 
protect even his unmuzzled animals from 
sin, surely there could have been no need for 
Abraham to muzzle his camels. He con¬ 
cludes, therefore, that there was no need to 
muzzle the them for no injustice befalls the 
righteous [Prov. 12 : 21 ]. 

Accordingly, Ramban interprets 
tin?*! as: he unyoked, unharnessed 
them, since they used to travel tied 
together. Rashbam renders similarly. 

[In defense of Rashi, however — as noted 
in the comm, to v. 10 s.v. iyi(t — 
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24 32 So the man entered the house, and unmuzzled 

32 the camels. He gave straw and feed for the camels, 

and water to bathe his feet and the feet of the men 


several answers are suggested. Their essence 
is that Abraham as the beacon of inspiration 
for his descendants was extra-scrupulous in 
such matters: One does not rely on a miracle, 
especially in matters of possible damage to 
another's property (see Kiddushin 32). 
Furthermore, in the matter of R' Pinchas ben 
Vair's donkey, the food in question was for¬ 
bidden only to Jews but not to animals, 
therefore, there was no reason to muzzle the 
donkey. In our case, however, where robbery 
was involved, the animal's theft was the 
responsiblity of the owner. Additionally, it 
should be remarked that Abraham was so 
scrupulous that although he could have 
rationalized that his camels would be eating 
the produce of land that had been promised 
to him, he still kept them muzzled to avoid 
even the appearance of robbery.) 

Yafeh Toar observes in this context that 
the Mid rash already noted (see footnote to 
13:7 p. 460) that Abraham's cattle — in con¬ 
trast with those of Lot — went out muzzled, 
but there Ram ban offered no objection as he 
does here. 

[Perhaps the reason Ramban appended his 
comment here and not above is because in 
our verse Rashi cites this as Klpn bvJ luiu/s, 
the simple meaning of Scripture; and it is 
Rashi's view of this Midrashic interpretation 
as the literal meaning of nnp*] with which 
Ramban disagrees.) 

yrnb Dini xiapni )rrn 

I’bp — [And] he gave straw and 
feed for the camels, and water to 
bathe his [Eliezer's] feet 

The subject here, too, is Laban, 
who provided feed for the animals 
and water for Eliezer. It would be 
unlikely that Eliezer himself would 
fetch water for his own feet and that 
of his men (Ramban; see above). 

First, he gave feed to the animals 
and only afterwards was food set 
before the guests [t>. 33], for one 
must not partake of food until he 
has fed his animals, for it is written 


[Deut. 11:15]: 'I will give grass in 
your fields for your cattle', and 
after that: 'you shall eat and be 
satisfied' (Midrash HaGadol [see 
footnote to end of v.14]). 

Laban had heard that it was the 
practice in Abraham's home to 
wash the feet of visitors to remove 
idolatry [see 18:4]. In a gesture of 
presumed piety, he offered them 
water for this purpose. In reality, 
however, he showed such concern 
only for idols that were not his and 
which he did not worship (Pesikta). 

The Midrash comments: Rav Acha 
said. The washing of the feet of the 
slaves of the Patriarch's household is 
more beautiful to God then the Torah 
[laws or discourses] of their children. 
For the Torah even finds it necessary to 
relate how they washed their feet, 
whereas the uncleanness of a reptile is 
an integral teaching of the Torah, yet 
we know that its blood causes defile¬ 
ment, as does its flesh, only from ex- 
egetical extensions and deductions. [Cf. 
prefatory comm, to v. 34-39 and Over¬ 
view], 

irm itt/N — Of the men who 

were with him. 

This is the first time that the 
Torah explicitly mentions that 
Eliezer was accompanied by others, 
although it is alluded to several 
times above. As noted in the comm. 
to v. 14, it has been suggested that 
while he tested Rebecca's character 
at the well, he had asked the men to 
remain out of sight (Akeidas 
Y itxchak) [but cf. Rashi to u.44]. 
Midrash HaGadol suggests that 
they accompanied him to attest to 
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his power of attorney to negotiate 
on Abraham's behalf, and to keep 
watch over him on his return 
journey with Rebecca. 

33. bax 1 ? ■pjab otirpl — Food was 

v: v t r ■ 

set before him [lit. and it was placed 
before him to eat]. 

[Only after the animals had been 
provided for (see Midrash HaGadol 
above).] 

The ksiv, traditional spelling, is 
□tt/™], the passive of the kal, as in 
50:26: ]i"!J*a Dtp 1 *3. and he was 
placed [gently] in a coffin, the root 
being Dtt/\ The kri, traditional 
reading, is Dtpi’l, in the pu'al (pas¬ 
sive of the more intensive pi'el], the 
meaning being that the food was 
placed [with a sense of urgency] by 
the servants of the household (Ibn 
Ezra; Radak). 

The Midrashim record a tradition 
that they placed a deadly poison before 
Eliezer [DttO’l being homiletically sug¬ 
gestive of Dt? woe, poison! (Midrash 
HaGadol). Or, according to Baal Ha- 
Turim, since the only other time Dip”! 
appears in Scripture (50:26), it refers to 
placing in a coffin, therefore, here too, 
where it appears as the ksiv, it also con¬ 
notes an association with death and sug¬ 
gests that they wanted to kill Eliezer.] In 
Abraham's merit, however, the dish was 
changed: Bethuel ate of it and died later 
that evening. [Cf. comm, to v. 55.] 

naa ■’JiigTDN “iy bax xb -upK'n — 

But [lit. and] he said, 7 will not eat 


until / have spoken my piece' [lit. 
until that I have spoken my 
words]. [l] 

— The mission has thus far been 
successful: Divine Providence led 
Eliezer on the right path to the 
home of Abraham's relatives, and to 
the girl who, by the test of her 
character, proved to be worthy of 
marriage to Isaac. However, there 
was one obstacle still left — the 
doubt Eliezer had expressed earlier 
to Abraham: Perhaps the girl would 
not consent to follow him to Ca¬ 
naan. He therefore was resolved to 
complete his task; he would not eat 
until the matter was settled beyond 
a doubt (Rashbam; Tz'ror HaMor; 
Malbim). 

[Other reasons for his refusal to 
eat are implicit in his statement in 
the next verse: / am Abraham's ser¬ 
vant. See comm, there.] 

Kashi explains that DK ly is idiomatically 
equivalent to ny' until that , as well as 
being synonymous with ’D ny as in 49:10 
rrVttf kd; 0"iy [until Shiloh shall come }, ok 
(Aramaic: ’k] being one of the four meanings 
asciibed to the word ’D in Kosh Hashanah 3a 
(see footnote to 18:15), [That’s also means 
that , — a meaning which is not among 
the four listed in Kosh Hashanah ibid. — is 
only because both are equivalent to DK, and 
is not to be construed as a fifth meaning of 
the word (Mizrachi).) 

nan "inx’i — And he said, 'Speak'. 

[I.t is not clear who the speaker 
is:] Laban or Bethuel [see v. 50] 
(Radak). 


1. An interesting halachah is drawn from this verse: 

If food is placed before a guest he may interpret it as an implicit invitation to eat without be- 
ing specifically invited to do so, for, as we see, Eliezer declined to eat although he was not 
specifically invited to do so; since food was set before him, a verbal invitation was unneces¬ 
sary (Magen Avraham, Orach Charm 170:15). 
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24 who were with him . 33 Food was set before him, but 
33-34 he said, 7 will not eat until / have spoken my piece.' 

And he said, 'Speak.' 

34 Then he said, 'A servant of Abraham am /. 


34~39. The Recapitulation. 


Prefatory Comment 

Radak emphasizes that Eliezer repeated the whole story in order to convince 
them that God willed this marriage, thus delicately hinting that their refusal would 
not hinder it. 

[However, the Torah — which contains not even a single letter without a purpose 
— now proceeds to record at length Eliezer's recapitulation of the events which led 
him to Bethuel's house, when in reality, the Torah could merely have stated: And 
Eliezer related to them these things , etc.] 

That the narrative was repeated in such detail led the Sages in the Midrash to ex¬ 
claim: hv) jnmnn nipan •opV ntoN by ]nir*iv nv?, The ordinary conver¬ 

sation of the Patriarchs' servants is more pleasing [lit. beautiful] before God than 
even the Torah [i.e., religious discourses] of their children, for the chapter of Eliezer 
[the account of his journey] is repeated in the Torah, whereas many important 
principles of the Torah [rnln , »dii] are derived only from textual allusions [nronaj. 
[See comm, to v. 42]. From Eliezer's subtle changes in recounting the narrative, the 
expositors have perceived great ethical messages revealing his wisdom. These 
nuances will be treated in the Overview and commentary as they occur. [For a 
parallel representation of the two versions, see the Appendix at the end of this 
Sidra. See also the Overview and comm, to v. 42 ] 

Hoffman notes that it is common for the Torah to repeat a halachic or narrative 
passage na ttHnnau/ 13T ‘rotPa, because of a substantive detail which is added in the 
second version ( Sotah 3a). As we shall note, Eliezer's repetition contains several 
such instructive additions and nuances. 


34. ’DiN omaN nay — A servant of 
Abraham am /. 

— This shows Eliezer's modesty. 
He does not seek grandeur by 
representing himself as Abraham's 
associate or agent, nor does he claim 
that the wealth was his. He im¬ 
mediately introduces himself as 
Abraham's servant and thereby in¬ 
dicates that that is why he must car¬ 


ry out his master's mission, even 
before breaking bread (Radak; 
Ralbag; Alshichj.w 

Also implied in this statement is: 'As 
a member of Abraham's household who 
observes the laws of the Torah, I may 
eat only permissible foods.' Possibly 
they placed forbidden food before him, 
and he therefore explained his refusal to 
eat (Minchah Belulah). 


1. The Talmud [Bava Kamma 92b] derives from Eliezer's statement the popular saying 'Be the 
first to tell whatever is degrading in you' [i.e., one should take the initiative and admit to his 
defect rather than wait for others to discover it and mention it first). 

The Zohar applies to Eliezer the verse a slave honors his master [Malachi 1 ;6], for in spile of 
all the precious valuables he brought along with him by virtue of which he could have 
pretended to be whatever he desired, he made no pretentious claims but informed them he was 
merely Abraham's slave — his purpose being to enhance Abraham's stature, so they could 
judge the greatness of his master. 
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35. With feeling and enthusiasm, 
Eliezer tells his hosts about Abra¬ 
ham's miracle-filled life. His words 
are a glorious summary of Abra¬ 
ham's life and accomplishments 
(Da'as Soferim). 

"mn tii — Hashem has 

greatly blessed my master. 

— With everything that man 
treasures [see v. 1] (Ha'amek 
Davar). 

And being so blessed everyone in 
our country would want to marry 
into his family; it is he who refuses, 
however (Rashbam). 

[Do not consider it strange that 
he sent me so far to seek a bride for 
his son; it is not because there is 
something wrong with him, or 
because no one wishes to marry into 
his family]. 

In commencing the conversation 
by ascribing his master's wealth to 
Hashem, Eliezer wanted to es¬ 
tablish his master's faith in God in 
the hope that his listeners, too, 
would accept it. As evidenced by 
their immediate response to his 
story [u. 50]; they believed: The 
matter stems from HaSHEM! (Min- 
chah Belulah). 

He also intimated thereby that his 
master's wealth came from HaSHEM 
[i.e., through His abundant bless¬ 


ing], not from robbery or violence 
(Lekach Tov). 

ViP] — And he prospered [lit. be¬ 
came great]. 

Having acquired great fame 
among men (Ha'amek Davar). 

Such is the way of the world: 

When a man wishes to marry a 
girl, he tells her of his lineage and 
the lineage of his family, in order to 
endear himself and his family to 
her. Eliezer acted accordingly: First 
he spoke in praise of Abraham and 
then fn the praise of Isaac (Midrash 
HaGadol). 

... JKV 6"jmi — He has given 
him sheep, [and] cattle ... 

My master's wealth consists not 
merely of contentment with his lot 
— such wealth being intangible and 
not bequeathable to heirs — but his 
wealth consists of tangible sub¬ 
stance: sheep, cattle, etc. (Ha'amek 
Davar). 

36. ijik 1 ? p •’iiK nu/K mip "6m 
nmpT 1- )nK — Sarah, my master's 
wife, bore my master a son after she 
hui grown old. 

— And therefore he was especial¬ 
ly dear to them since birth (Sforno). 

In mentioning that Sarah gave 
birth to Isaac after she had grown 
old, Eliezer was anticipating a possi- 
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24 35 HaSHEM has greatly blessed my master, and he 

35-37 prospered. He has given him sheep, cattle, silver and 

gold, servants and maid-servants, camels and 
donkeys. 36 Sarah, my master's wife, bore my master 
a son after she had grown old, and he gave him all 
that he possesses. 37 And my master made me take an 
oath saying, "Do not take a wife for my son from the 
daughters of the Canaanites in whose land I dwell. 


ble objection on their part: 'How 
can you expect to pair a son of 
Abraham with a granddaughter of 
Abraham's brother Nachor? This 
son must be an old man!' Therefore, 
Eliezer informed them that Isaac 
was born only after Sarah was old, 
and he was still relatively young. 
[He was forty years old at the time.] 
(Ha'amek Davar). 

— And since God performed a 
miracle, allowing Sarah to give birth 
to him at the age of ninety, you can 
be certain that he is a perfect young 
man, for God would not perform 
such a miracle for the sake of an or¬ 
dinary son (Alshich). 

lb—itt/K’bsTiK ibnm — And he 

r ▼ l v ■" 

[i.e., my master\ gave him all that he 
possesses. 

— He will not have to share the 
inheritance with his brother (Rash- 
barn). 

Thus, if you wish to marry your 
daughter to a wealthy man, be as¬ 
sured that he has been given all his 
father's wealth (Alshich). 

And to substantiate this, Eliezer 
showed them the deed of gift 
(Rashi). [See on v. 10], 

37. ’’3115 ’jypuJn — [And] my 
master made me take an oath ... 

I am here only because my master 


made me take such an oath since he 
rejects the girls in my country, and 
not because there is a shortage of 
women there (Radak; Sforno). 

Thus, Eliezer proceeds to explain 
in further detail why he would not 
eat until he had spoken his piece. 
He was under the heavy burden of a 
sacred oath administered by his 
master and could therefore not 
waver from his mission until he had 
fulfilled the obligations imposed 
upon him (Akeidas Yitzchak). 

■»3j733n niJ3» num npn Nb — Do 

b a a - ■ I 

not take a wife for my son from the 
daughters of the Canaanites. 

Unless [as v. 36 continues] you 
first go to my father's house and to 
my family, and the woman you 
choose there refuses to follow you 
(Rashi). 

[Th is follows Ras/ti's comment on v. 8 
where he explains that if the woman Eliezer 
selected would not wish to follow him, he 
may marry Isaac to a daughter of Aner, 
Eshkol, or Mamre. Butcf. Ramban there, and 
comm, to v. 49]. 

1Y1K3 3#’ — In whose 

m. m ^ 

land I dwell. 

— 'Living in their land, I know 
their ways and morals.' Abraham in 
v. 3, had actually said ,, p3K 

3[lit. in whose midst I 
dwell]. But Eliezer, with great 
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delicacy, changed in whose midst to 
in whose land. They would have 
found Abraham's choice of words 
offensive, it would have suggested 
that he had a tendency to be critical 
of those around him; had he lived 
among his relatives, he might have 
been equally critical of their ways. 
[However, the land of Canaan was 
notorious for the prevalence of im¬ 
morality.] (Hirsch to v. 3). 

Or, as HaKsav V'haKaballah 
suggests: Abraham did not say in 
whose land and ascribe ownership 
of the land to the Canaanites since 
he was confident of God's promise 
that the land had been given him, 
and would one day be his, whereas 
Eliezer, in conversing with people 
of lesser faith, delicately alluded 
only to the present. 

38. Tibn ‘•axTpa bx xb ox — 

| *“ ' y 4 

Unless you go to my father's house. 

[The Translation follows the im¬ 
plication of Rashi in v. 37 in view¬ 
ing this verse as the condition of the 
previous verse — i.e., that he is not 
to take a Canaanite wife unless he 
first attempts to take a wife from 
Abraham's family.] 

’linDU/?? bio — And to my family. 

Abraham's instructions to Eliezer 
put less emphasis on his family than 
on his country: he did not say to my 
father's house and to my family but 
to my land and kindred Cinnbln) [u. 
4; see comm, there]. But since 
Abraham disapproved of his 
country, he might have indeed 
meant his actual family. Or perhaps 


the servant subtly changed 
Abraham's words [intimating that 
Abraham had specifically directed 
Eliezer to go to his family] in order 
to honor them so they would be 
more receptive (Ramban to v. 4). 

The word nnD^n, family — cog¬ 
nate to the root nao, attach — 
denotes an intimate, close familial 
relationship. Since Abraham had 
departed from his family at God's 
command, and they remained 
idolatrous, Abraham did not main¬ 
tain a close familial tie with them. 
Therefore, reflecting his true feel¬ 
ings, he referred them in his charge 
to Eliezer by the less intimate term: 
my kindred. Eliezer — trusted ser¬ 
vant that he was — did not wish to 
convey Abraham's distant feelings 
to them, and therefore tactfully 
substituted the endearing term 
family (HaKsav V'haKaballah). 

Akeidas Yitzchak explains that 
Eliezer, on his own initiative, added 
to Abraham's original testament the 
qualification of father's house in 
order to take advantage of the 
wonderful opportunity that had 
come his way in the girl's happen¬ 
ing to belong to Abraham's im¬ 
mediate family. He took it for 
granted that Abraham's prohibition 
of Canaanite girls had been 
prompted by a wish to be reunited 
with his own family and father's 
house. For this reason he con¬ 
sistently substituted the words 
family and father's house for the 
wording of his master: my land and 
kindred. 
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24 38 Unless you go to my father's house and to my 

38-39 family and take a wife for my son." 39 And l said to 

my master, "Perhaps the woman will not follow 


39. nnK nufKn ■nbrrKb ’bK — 

T “t - ▼ * I " " " \ 

Perhaps the woman will not follow 
me? 

[When Eliezer discussed with 
Abraham the possibility that the ap¬ 
propriate woman would not return 
to Canaan with him, he said ’blK 
ni^Nn naKh Kb, perhaps the woman 
will not 'wish' ... implying that her 
willingness would be the crucial 
factor. Here, however, he omitted 
any such reference, saying merely 
that she will—in fact—not follow. 
Originally, Eliezer envisioned only 
that the woman — of her own voli¬ 
tion — might refuse to go to Ca¬ 
naan. Now, however, that he saw 
that Rebecca had not such objec¬ 
tions, Eliezer realized that her fami¬ 
ly might hinder her. He therefore 
makes it clear to them that even if 
the woman will, in fact, not follow 
me through no ill-will of her own, 
but because of family hindrance, 
Abraham's oath would be nullified 
and Isaac would be forced to seek a 
wife from among the Canaanites. 
Eliezer alludes to this in v. 41 when 
he states: and if they will not give 
her to you, making the mission 
dependent on their consent, rather 
than, as Abraham had said ( v. 8) on 
the girl's consent (as Ha'amek 
Davar explains there).] 


Or, as Harav David Feinstein 
suggests, once Eliezer devised his 
elaborate test of character to deter¬ 
mine Isaac's destined bride, it was 
inconceivable that a woman of such 
noble qualities should decline of her 
own volition to accompany him; 
only external factors could cause 
her not to follow him. 

Rashi [following the Mtdrash] 
notes that ’biK, perhaps, is written 
here ’bN, which, since the Torah is 
not punctuated, could be read as 
’bit, to me. Eliezer had a daughter 
whom he was anxious to marry off 
to Isaac, and for whom he was 
hopeful that Abraham would ap¬ 
proach him. [Rashi would accor¬ 
dingly suggest that the verse be 
rendered: ' 1 bK, to me (i.e., you may 
yet come to me, Abraham, for I 
hope that) nrn< rn^Kn -^bn «b, the 
woman (I select in Charan) will not 
want to follow me.' But Abraham 
answered: 'My son is blessed [22: 
18] and you are accursed [9:25]; 
the accursed cannot unite with the 
blessed.' [Cf. comm, of Or 
HaChaim cited to u.3.] 111 

See Hasav V'haKaballah cited to 
27:12 who explains the difference 
between ’’biK, perhaps, and ]S, lest. 
The former implies a hope that the 
event will occur, while the latter 


1. Rashi himself comments in v. 8 that if the woman whom Eliezer selected refused to accom¬ 
pany him then the oath would be void and Eliezer would be free to take a wife for Isaac from 
the daughters of After , Eshkol, and Mamre . The latter were also Canaanites. Why, then, were 
they preferable to Eliezer? 

Possibly because the curse of Canaan [9:25: a slave of slaves shall he be to his brothers] 
found its full expression in Eliezer since he was actually a slave while the others were free 
men, thus the full onus of the curse was not apparent on them. 

Furthermore, it would be even more degrading to marry his son to the daughter of his own 
Canaanite slave (Da'as Zekeinim). 
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implies a fear that an undesired 
event will take place. 

Eliezer inserted this implication 
as if to say: Do not think that no 
one wants to marry Isaac. I myself 
would gladly marry my own 
daughter to him! But I am only a 
slave, a descendant of the accursed 
Canaan and hence blemished, since, 
as my master tells me, the accursed 
and blessed cannot intermarry. 
Were I not blemished, I would cer¬ 
tainly not have come so far to seek a 
bride for his son (Alshich; Y afeh 
Toar). 

Why, then, is the word ‘‘blK not spel¬ 
led ’’bs in v. 5 to suggest the Midrashic 
allusion cited by Rashi ? Perhaps it is 
because Eliezer — knowing that he was 
of the accursed Canaanites — could not 
then presume to think of marrying into 
Abraham's family. Now, however, that 
he was called blessed one [u. 31], he 
entertained such a notion as subtly al¬ 
luded to here ( Tut). 

Several other answers are offered to 
the question of why the defective spell¬ 
ing with its implication is not used 
earlier. A few of them are as follows: 

— Had the spelling ’Sk, to me, been 
used earlier, it would have implied that 
Eliezer feared that her refusal to go 
might have been an objection to him 
personally: it might be beneath her to 
travel with a servant. In relating the 
event to Rebecca's family, however,he 
implied a warning that they should not 
make unfair demands as a condition of 
their consent; Eliezer's daughter was an 


eminently acceptable alternative choice 
(K'li Yakar). 

— When Eliezer put the question to 
Abraham, he followed by asking 
whether he should bring Isaac to 
Charan if necessary. Thus, the context 
indicates that the question was meant 
seriously rather than as a subterfuge to 
inject his daughter into consideration. 
Here, however, his personal desire is 
implied (Jemmas HaDeshen). 

— In the holy presence of Abraham, 
Eliezer did not think of his personal in¬ 
terests. It was only after he left the 
Patriarch that he considered his ambi¬ 
tions for his daughter (Sfas Ernes). 

40. ’npbnnn iu/k ti — 

HaSHEM before Whom / have 
walked. 

[I.e., before Whom Abraham 
could walk alone unsupported — so 
strong was his righteousness. Noah, 
by contrast, is described as walking 
with God (6:9), in the sense that as 
Rashi explains there, Noah needed 
God's support to maintain his 
righteousness). 

But Abraham added (verse 7): 
'HaSHEM, God of heaven Who took 
me from the house of my father and 
from the land of my birth.... 

Eliezer omitted mention of God's 
command that Abraham withdraw 
from his family lest his relatives 
take offense that he purposely dis¬ 
associated himself from them (Ha- 
Ksav V'haKaballah). [li 


genesis / mitwna 1938) 



24 me?"* 0 He replied to me, "HASHEM, before Whom / 

40-41 have walked, will send His angel with you and make 

your journey successful, and you will take a wife for 
my son from my family and my father's house. 
41 Then will you be absolved from my oath when you 
have come to my family; and if they will not give her 
to you, then, you shall be absolved from my oath." 


33-n mbyrn — And make your 

I v : - - ' w 

journey successful. 

But Abraham said only that the 
angel's guidance would result in 
Eliezer's successful finding of a 
wife [u. 7]. Abraham was concerned 
with the end result of the mission 
and pronounced that the angel 
would help achieve this goal. In Eli¬ 
ezer's humble reverence for his 
master, however, he added that Ab¬ 
raham's blessing extended to all as¬ 
pects of the journey. — Every step 
of the way succeeded thanks to Ab¬ 
raham's blessing (HaKsav V'haKa- 
ballah ). 

’3K rpnm Ttnsumn — From my 
family and my father's house. 

[Emphasizing again Eliezer's 
delicate rewording of his master's 
more general command, as ex¬ 
plained in v. 38]. 

— As if to suggest: It is not 
enough that she be simply kindred 
— she must be specifically of my 
father's house (Ha'amek Davar). 

41. b* imn ig ’nbKp npan tn 

’nnsu/a — Then will you be ab¬ 


solved [lit. cleansed (i.e., cleared)] 
from my oath when you have come 
to my family. 

[I.e., only then will you be ab¬ 
solved from my oath — when you 
have come to my family] ... 

Eliezer did not use Abraham's 
term for oath, [see v. 8) but 

substituted the stronger term nbx 
which signifies an oath reinforced 
by a curse. He used this stronger 
term to impress them with the 
seriousness of Abraham's intention 
(Ibn Ezra; Karnei Or; Baal HaTu- 

rim ). 

Here he did not specify my 
father's house but, more generally, 
my family because, in effect, he 
would not be absolved from the 
oath unless he exhausted every pos¬ 
sibility within the family. If Eliezer 
failed in Abraham's father's house, 
he still had to go to the maternal 
part of the family (Baal HaTurim). 

TibKn rp’m lb urr xb dki — 

' ft" I'TT’T! I t 

And if they will not give [her] to 
you, then you shall be absolved 
from my oath. 

[... I.e., and if, after you come to 
my family, they refuse to give her to 


1. Cf. Midrash quoted in Torah Sheleimah 24:157: 

Why did Eliezer misquote Abraham who had actually said HASHEM... Who took me from 
my father's house? He acted wisely, to refrain from reminding them of what had happened to 
Haran [Abraham's brother, who was cast into the furnaces in Kasdim after Abraham was 
miraculously delivered; see to 11:26], as it is written [Prov. 10:12]: Hatred stirs up 

strifes. Eliezer, however, had come to inspire them with love for Abraham, and one may mis¬ 
quote for the sake of peace. 
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you, only then will you be absolved 
from my oath.] 

The clause: you will be absolved 
I from my oath is repeated because of 
j the dual nature of the oath that 
I Eliezer go to the family, and that he 
not take a Canaanite woman [as ex¬ 
plained by Ramban in v. 8]: When 
you come to my family you will 
have fulfilled the first part of my 
oath — my family; and if they will 
not give her to you, then you will be 
absolved from the second part of 
the oath; for in such a case you may 
indeed take a Canaanite wife [as 
Rashi explains in v, 8, but with 
which Ramban disagrees] (Mal- 
bim). 

Eliezer immediately added that 
although Abraham had complete 
faith that God would make the mis¬ 
sion successful, he was nevertheless 
prepared for the possibility that his 
wish would not materialize and the 
family would not cooperate. Eliezer 
. emphasized this so that they would 
' not miscalculate and believe that his 
promise to Abraham compelled him 
to bring back a bride at any price, 
with the result that he was com¬ 
pletely dependent upon them 
(Avraham ben HaRambam). 

Ha'amek Davar suggests that 
Eliezer judged it more tactful to 
make the mission dependent on 
their consent hence his remark: if 
they will not give her to you 
although Abraham [i>.8] had 


specifically made it dependent on 
the girl's consent. 

Furthermore, he avoided an ex¬ 
pression of Abraham's absolute dis¬ 
taste for his family's domicile by 
omitting the insinuation implied in 
Abraham's admonition in v. 6 not 
to return Isaac to that land (Abar- 
banel). 

42. pyrrbK oPn tOKi — I came 

today to the spring. 

Today I left [i.e., commenced my 
journey] and today I arrived. The 
road contracted for him (lb n¥Dj? 
Tnn) — [and in only three hours, he 
found that he had miraculously 
completed what would ordinarily be 
a seventeen-day journey (Pirkei 
d'Rabbi Eliezer).] (Rashi). 

[See footnote to v. 45 s.v. Tiri] 
rU’yrr as to why Eliezer mentioned 
this miracle while intentionally 
omitting others.] 

Rashi continues, citing the Mid¬ 
rash: Rav Acha said. The ordinary 
conversation of the Patriarchs' ser¬ 
vants is more pleasing to God than 
even the Torah (discourse) of their 
children, for the chapter of Eliezer is 
repeated in detail in the Torah 
whereas many important laws are 
derived only from slight textual al¬ 
lusions. (See Prefatory Comment to 
v. 34, and Overview). 

According to Rashbam, Eliezer's 
purpose in repeating all of this was 
to impress upon them that it was all 
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24 42 7 came today to the spring and said, "HASHEM 

42-43 God of my master Abraham. If You would graciously 

make successful the way on which / go — 43 Behold, / 
am standing by the spring of water. Let it be that the 
young woman who comes out to draw and to whom / 
shall say, 'Please give me some water to drink from 


divinely decreed, and, as Radak 
concludes, since Providence willed 
this marriage, even their refusal 
would not hinder it. [See their 
response in v. 50.] 

Hirsch adds that all of Eliezer's 
variations can be based either on 
consideration of politeness, or to 
make the narrative more plausible 
to his hosts whom he seems to have 
understood perfectly ... Therefore, 
Eliezer sharply stressed the striking 
evidence which even a Laban would 
be loath to oppose. 

orrnK ’Jik -n "into — And [/] 

said: 'HASHEM God of my master 
Abraham.' 

[See Ha'amek Davar on v . 27]. 

... ’>311 rrSyn Kr^ 1 . on — If You 
would graciously make successful 
the way on which I go [lit. if You 
have it (i.e., intend to) please, mak¬ 
ing successful my way on which I 

S°l 

[The word you have, mean¬ 
ing you intend, occurs again in v. 49 
in the plural It appears to be 

idiomatic, implying: if you have it 
within you to do something. Cf. 
23:8 05^33 OK vfi DK, if it is truly 
your will [lit. if there is had with 
your soul. ] The translation in our 
verse, following Hirsch, reflects the 
reverence of using this expression 
in addressing God.) 

Hirsch notes that Eliezer omitted 
the to rnpn, cause to happen, of v. 


12 and all his worry about the suc¬ 
cess of the enterprise. With some 
people it is dangerous to appear too 
emotional. They deride it as 'roman¬ 
tic', 'exaggerated', or they doubt its 
sincerity. They will be apt to doubt 
the feasibility of the project into 
which they are invited. 

43. mwb nio^n nfcbyn — The 

“ T i ' T 

young woman who comes [lit. goes] 
out to draw [water]. 

In v. 16 Eliezer had used the word 
rny3, maiden. Here he tactfully said 
nnby which denotes a young wom¬ 
an in the vigor of her youth, and 
carries a more discerning connota¬ 
tion than maiden, implying that he 
was being selective. Furthermore, 
that such a person would come to 
the well would be indicative of 
Divine Providence, since the more 
distinguished nlnby, young 
women, ordinarily left the menial 
task of drawing water to the poorer 
maidens (Malbim). 

u'n uyp KrTpttfn — Please 
give me some water to drink from 
your jug. 

[As pointed out in the comm, to 
v. 18, the Hebrew verb npttfn has a 
more causitive, transitive sense than 
let me drink, just as TVofccn would 
best be translated feed me, not let 
me eat. When referring to animals, 
this form would be translated as 
watering. The same sense is meant 
in our verse, but such a term is in- 
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correct English usage when applied 
to humans. 

In v. 14, Eliezer contemplated 
saying: please tip over your jug so l 
may drink; while he actually said: 
please let me sip a little water from 
your jug (v. 17). Here, in his 
recapitulation he changes it again ] 

44. nnu/ nnx’oa — You may also 

» • <7 

drink. 

The Da, also, suggests that Rebec¬ 
ca's offer included the men who ac¬ 
companied him (Rashi). 

[On DJ denoting an exegetical amplifica¬ 
tion see comm, to 20:5 and footnote to 21:1.) 

niK pb ti iron "ltfx nu/xn kid — 

I v ■ v ■: t • t 

She shall be the woman [or follow¬ 
ing Ha'amek Davar in v. 14: Let her 
be the woman] whom HASHEM has 
designated for my master's son. 

— It must be so, for my master's 
household is generous; and if this 
woman is also generous then she 
must be the woman whom HASHEM 
has designated for my master's son, 
vivyn pb xbx nixb ib pirip? pK#, 
for a man is mated only according to 
his deeds (Lekach Tov). 

The translation of rppn again follows 
Rtishi, who, as in v . 14, explains that it means 
selected, designated. Rashi adds here that 
this is the meaning the hiph'il form of the 
verb nm throughout Scripture. 


45. ’Db-bx -t:nb nbsx did ’ix — / 

a * *a *r ■ i 11 ■ ■ I ‘ • — • 
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had not yet finished [lit. I, before l 

finished] meditating [lit. speaking 
to my heart.] 

He mentioned this to further 
emphasize that the Godly origin of 
the matter was demonstrated by the 
immediacy of the response to his 
prayers — coming as it did before he 
had even finished meditating (Al- 
shich; Sforno). 

Ramban to 27:41 explains that 
any decision which a person reaches 
after deliberation is referred to in 
Hebrew as 'speaking to the heart' 
even if it is coupled with actual 
speech. He explains that in Eliezer's 
case speech was probably meant 
since v. 12 states: And he 'said': 
HASHEM, God of my master Abra¬ 
ham ... although it is possible that 
meditation is meant and the phrase 
’ab bx iDib nbsx did ’ix means: 

k • ■ ■ ■ ■ ^ *■ ■ ■ Ml Bl ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ • f 

before I had concluded the thought 
in my mind. 

It is Ramban' s latter interpreta¬ 
tion that is followed by the over¬ 
whelming majority of expositors, 
and which we incorporated into our 
Translation by rendering the phrase 
as meditated. [Cf. HaKsav V'haKa- 
ballah]. 

Or HaChaim notes that Eliezer 
stressed that he meditated so that no 
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24 your jug/ 44 and who will answer, 'You may also 
44-46 drink and / will draw water for your camels, too,' — 

she shall be the woman whom HASHEM has 
designated for my master's son." 

45 T had not yet finished meditating when sudden¬ 
ly Rebecca came out with a jug on her shoulder, and 
descended to the spring aud drew water. Then l said 
to her, "Please give me a drink." 46 She hurried and 
lowered her jug from her shoulder and said, "Drink, 
and l will even water your camels." So l drank and 


one might suspect that Rebecca 
accommodated him only because 
she overheard Eliezer's expressed 
wishes. 

Rashi explains that the word rrbDK is in 
future tense: I will finish. However, it is 
idiomatic in Hebrew to use future or even 
past tense to express an ongoing action. Thus 
the sense of the phrase is before / was 
finishing or, as we translate, l had not yet 
finished. 

ntOf’ rum — When suddenly 

tr • - • * s7 

[lit. and behold f] Rebecca came out 
[lit. was (already) going out], 

[The word rum, suddenly, stres¬ 
ses the hand of God in her 'happen¬ 
ing' to go out at that very moment. 
See comm, to v. 15). 

That Eliezer knew Rebecca's 
name is not surprising. Either he 
overheard it in her house, or she 
mentioned it at the well, although 


the Torah did not record that part of 
the conversation (Ramban). 

nryn Tim — And (she) 

t : ■ t : — r .... — \ / 

descended to the spring and drew 
water. 

Eliezer portrayed her as drawing 
the water, and did not now mention 
the miracle of the water rising up to 
meet her [u. 16] because he thought 
that they would not believe in the 
miracle (Ramban to v. 1 7)J J] 

46. nrutf *i)?KFi] — And (she) said, 
'Drink'. 

She had actually said 'Drink, my 
lord', [u. 18] but Eliezer modestly 
omits this appelation in his recapit¬ 
ulation (R' Bachya). 

np#N mbm oai — And I will even 

Ww a ■ r > 

water your camels. 

Eliezer mentioned the response 


1. If Eliezer hesitated to relate this miracle because they lacked belief, why did he not also 
refrain from relating that he arrived in Charan the same day he left Abraham, which was pos¬ 
sible only because the road contracted for him [v.42], 

Maharsha answers that Abraham had given him a deed of gift bequeathing all his posses¬ 
sions to Isaac as cited by Rashi on u.10. Further, in v. 36 s.v. lb pin Rashi mentions that to 
substantiate this fact to Rebecca's family, Eliezer showed them the document. 

The deed was certainly dated the day Eliezer departed. Had Eliezer not told them that the 
seventeen-day journey was miraculously accomplished on that one day, they would have 
suspected the veracity of the document with its apparently false date. 

It may also be that Eliezer had no reason to avoid mentioning the first miracle since no one 
would hesitate to believe in miracles relating to Abraham or a servant carrying out his wish, 
but why would her idolatrous family believe that miracles could be associated with Rebecca? 
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he expected [u. 14] rather than the 
response he actually got [us. 18-19] 
since Rebecca in deed waited until 
Eliezer had finished drinking before 
she indicated she would water his 
camels as well. This is discussed in 
Igros Moshe; see footnote to v. 14. 

XI. mart duw ... rink bHiitm — 

- f T T “ V * 

Then l questioned her ... and I 
placed the ring. 

Actually [according to Rashi in v. 
22-23] Eliezer first gave her the gifts 
and then asked her identity. But 
here, he tactfully changed the order 
to 7 questioned her and I placed ...' 
so that they should not catch him 
by his own words and say 'How did 
you give her [the gifts] before you 
knew who she was?' (Rashi). 

Akeidas Y itzchak elaborates on 
Rashi's explanation: 

Eliezer had been emphasizing all 
along that he had come on a special mis¬ 
sion to Abraham's family, for his master 
preferred them above all other people 
for his son. Had he said that he 
presented the ornaments to Rebecca 
before he even knew to which family 
she belonged, this would have con¬ 
tradicted his previous assertion, since a 
man will not give away valuables pur¬ 
poselessly; presumably, therefore, they 
were intended as marriage gifts to her, 
whoever she might have been. This is 


what Rashi meant when he stated that 
Eliezer was afraid they would catch him 
by his own words. 

Eliezer was also anxious that in their 
trickery they not claim that the precious 
gifts were given her in payment for her 
services, and belonged to her father. 
Eliezer, therefore, insisted that he gave 
them after ascertaining that she was 
worthy to be Isaac's wife, and that he 
gave them as a bridal gift from her 
prospective groom. Accordingly her 
father had no legitimate claim to them 
(Or HaChaim). 

[According to Rashi's account of the 
true sequence of events in v. 23 Eliezer 
gave her the gifts — although he did not 
yet ask her identity — in full confidence 
that, in Abraham's merit, his quest had 
been successful. (See Abarbanel's ver¬ 
sion of Rashi cited in v. 22). Following 
Ratnban, however, Eliezer's account ac¬ 
curately reflected the sequence of events 
as they had actually occurred.] 

The word oirmi, and l placed [ordinarily 
spelled O’ttfx}], is spelled deficiently, to al¬ 
lude to the fact that it was a 'deficient' plac¬ 
ing — he did not touch her skin; it is further 
the letter yud [ = 10] that is missing to suggest 
that he'did not even touch one of her ten 
fingersYBuai HaTurim). 

rmbn ib-mb 1 Tim p buma na 

i : • t ; t -I t | v ? ■” 

— The daughter of Bethuel , son of 
Nachor, ivhom M ilcah bore to him. 

She had actually described 
herself as [u. 25]: the daughter of 
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24 she watered the camels also. 47 Then l questioned her 
47-49 and said, "Whose daughter are you?" And she said, 

"The daughter of Bethuel, son of Nachor, whom 
Milcah bore to him." And / placed the ring on her 
nose and the bracelets on her arms. 48 Then I bowed 
and prostrated myself to HaSHEM and blessed 
HASHEM, God of my master Abraham, Who led me 
on a true path to take the daughter of my master's 
brother for his son. 

49 'And now, if you intend to do kindness and 


Bethuel the son of Milcah, mention¬ 
ing her father's mother first [see 
comm, there]. But the servant, 
observing proper etiquette, men¬ 
tioned her father's father, Nachor. 
He added whom Milcah bore to him 
to acknowledge that Bethuel was 
the son of the wife [Milcah] and not 
of the concubine [Reumah] 
(Ramban to v. 15). 

48. omDK 'oik viVk *n ns ipnio 

y Y ■ B «• -II j •• T T 

— And [/] blessed HASHEM the God 
of my master Abraham. 

Eliezer related this to intimate his 
absolute conviction that she was in¬ 
deed the woman whom HASHEM 
had designated and that he is merely 
seeking their consent to conclude 
the matter. He further wished to im¬ 
press upon them that because of his 
conviction he blessed HASHEM, had 
there been any doubt, such a bless¬ 
ing would have been premature 
(Ha'amek Davar). 

[On the appelation: God of my 
master Abraham, see on v. 27]. 

n»N 1113 ^run — Who led me 

— H ^ y Y • • • • r r r — ■ 

on a true path. 

— I.e., the way of truth, upon 
which the words of HASHEM to do 
kindness to Abraham and his son 
were vindicated (Rashbam). 


133 b '•nxTia’nN nrrpb — To 

At at ™ M W 

• 1 " 

take the daughter of my master's 

brother for his son. 

[Rebecca was not a daughter, but 
a grand- daughter of Abraham's 
brother, Nachor. The word brother 
may refer to Bethuel, Abraham's 
nephew, for Lot, too, was called a 
brother (i.e., a close relative) in 
14:16. Or the brother may indeed 
be Nachor because 'grandchildren 
are considered like children' (Y eva- 
mos 62b).] 

In v. 27 Eliezer speaks of his 
master's brothers (plural), for there, 
not yet knowing who the bride 
would be, he was referring to the 
members of his master's family in 
general. Now that the choice was 
made, he refers to the girl more 
specifically in the singular: my mas¬ 
ter's brother's daughter (Chizku- 
ni). 

49. *nt< n»Ni non n^y □du / -1 dn 

ii n *ii »f ■■■■ ■ ■■■■■ ■ 

* ' tit * a a a ■ 

"Oltt — If you intend [lit. if you have 
it (within you to; see in v. 42)] 
to do [lit. doing] kindness and truth 
[lit. to deal kindly and truly; or: 
deal with kindness and truth] with 
my master. 

“ion, kindness, denotes an action 

a a a a “ 

a a 

which one is not obligated to do, 
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while npK, truth, means to fulfill 
the promise of kindness (Ibn Ezra). 

As Ralbag explains: kindness is 
goodness conferred voluntarily 
while truth is the fulfillment of an 


obligation. Thus, mercy conferred 
by God Himself after having 
promised to do so is called truth 
because it is in fulfillment of His 
promise. Therefore, Scripture says 
of God's gifts to Israel npi? ]rm 
DrnnK *ipri 3PV!*?, You give truth to 
Jacob, kindness to Abraham [Micah 
7:20]: the promise to Abraham was 
kindness, but its fulfillment to 
Jacob was truth. 


Ibn Ezra explains that the word nnj*. 
truth, is related to the root ]73K, trust, faith; 
the root-letter 3 grammatically dropping out 
in certain conjugations [thus, although the 
form should be runij, the 3 drops out to form 
n»K, just as nn=njn from the root ]ru 
(Yohel Or).] 

Radak explains similarly in Sefer 
HctShorctshim [s.v. 'truth' refers to 

the concept of trust and tradition which are 
outgrowths of miDK, faith; one with faith 
gives his trust and accepts the truth. 

[Cf. inpio itpn in v. 27]. 

The connotation here is: Truth 
refers to the honor you are obligated 
to show to members of your family 
— especially to one so notable as 
Abraham — by honoring his request 
for your daughter's hand in mar¬ 
riage to her son; the kindness will 
be shown by your permission to al¬ 
low her to go to a distant country 
(Radak). 

According to Sforno: If you will 
do my master the kindness of 


yielding to his wishes, in sending 
your daughter so far away, and 
simultaneously do truth, by having 
her true interest in mind .... 

The truth is that it is obviously 
God's Will; the kindness is that you 
comply with His will by consenting 
to her accompanying me — a slave 
— and not insisting that Isaac him¬ 
self come and fetch her (Malbim). 

’b rpan — Tell me. 

[I.e., make your intentions clear]. 

... rupKi 'b iTun Kb dkt — And if 

n ■ ■ ■ * 

not (i.e., if such is not your inten¬ 
tion, then ] tell me, [i.e., advise me of 
that] and / will turn [lit. face] ... 

I.e., you must tell me immediate¬ 
ly, for the burden of the oath 
weighs heavily upon me to accom¬ 
plish my mission speedily (Abar- 
banel). 

bKP'u; by iK pn’ by maro — And l 

• ® ^ ► - * • 

will turn [lit. face ] to the right or to 
the left [lit. upon right or upon left]. 

— To the right refers to the 
daughters of Ishmael [who lived in 
the Wilderness of Paran in the 
south ( = right; since the orientation 
of Biblical direction faces east)], to 
the left refers to the daughters of 
Lot who lived to the left ( = north) of 
Abraham [see 13:9] (Rashi). 

Rashi in v.& interprets that if the woman 
would not accompany Eliezer, then he could 
marry Isaac to one of the daughters of the 
Canaanites, Aner, Eshkol, and Mamre. Why 
did Rash/ not say there as he does here that 
the next best alternative would be the 
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24 truth with my master, tell me; and if not, tell me, and 

50 / will turn to the right or to the left/ 

50 Then Laban and Bethuel answered, 'The matter 
stems from HASHEM.' We can say to you neither 


J*iu>;hlcrs of Islimael or Lot? Mizrachi raises 
this difficulty in v.S and leaves the question 
unanswered. 

According to Rashbam, this ex¬ 
pression refers merely to the other 
members of the family. 

Or: I will seek other avenues — 
either by a straight or circumspect 
route (Ha'amek Davar). 

He did not, however, say that he 
wouM return to Canaan, since [ac¬ 
cording to Ramban] he was still not 
freed from the oath against taking a 
Canaanite wife for Isaac (Ramban 
to v. 8). 

50. The matter stems from 

Hashem! 

There is no better evidence of 
Eliezer's success in having sen¬ 
sitively and discreetly carried out 
his mission, than the response his 
persuasive eloquence elicits: ' The 
matter stems from HASHEM!' 

bxirm prn — Then [lit. and] 
Laban and Bethuel answered. 

Laban was a wicked person and, 
in his great impudence, he hastened 
to answer before his father (Rashi). 

Radak suggests that Bethuel was 
infirm, and the household was, in 


effect, run by Laban. Therefore he 
spoke first. 

-Q’ln K2P Tin — The matter stems 
from Hashem [lit. from Hashem 
has the matter (or: word) gone 
forth], 

[Everything, as you say, has been 
preordained from Above ...pi 

The Midrash asks: From when did it stem 
[i.e., when did God decree this and how did 
these heathens come to acknowledge it]? 
Rabbi Yehoshua ben Nechemiah quoting 
Rav Chaninah ben Yitzchak said: It stemmed 
from Mount Moriah [i.e., it was preordained 
at Mt. Moriah when, as he was descending 
with Isaac after the Akeidah, Abraham was 
informed of Rebecca's birth (22:20-23)]. The 
Rabbis stated [that Rebecca's family became 
convinced as a result of this incident that the 
marriage was Divinely ordained, as in their 
statement (v. 51)]: let her be a wife to your 
master's son as Hashem has spoken [i.e., the 
entire narrative of how Eliezer was led to 
Rebecca — which was a continuous story il¬ 
lustrating God's Providence — convinced 
them that it was divinely decreed]. 

nitrix jn “ 13*1 bDTi kV — We 

can say to you neither bad nor good. 

I.e., we cannot refuse this 
proposition flatly with bad (i.e., 
with a bad reason), or, with good 
(i.e., with a reasoned reply), for it is 
evident that the matter stems from 


1. We learn from the Torah, the Prophets, and the Writings that a woman is destined for a 
man by God. 

From the Torah — from our verse [for although it was spoken by Laban and Bethuel, the 
very fact that the Torah records it, gives it credence (Rashba to v. 31]; 

From the Prophets — But his [Samson's) father and his mother knew not that it was of 
Hashem [Judges 14:4] ; 

From the Writings — House and riches are the inheritance of fathers;, but a prudent wife is 
of Hasiifm [Prou. 19:14] (Moed Kalan 18b). 

Cf. Sotah 2a: 'Forty days before the formation of a child a Heavenly Voice issues forth and 
proclaims: The daughter of So-and-so shall marry So-and-so.' 
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HaSHEM since, according to your 
account He brought her to you 
(Kashi). 

We cannot say anything to you, 
bad, i.e., to annul the decree; or 
even good, i.e., to confirm it, for it 
does not depend upon our confir¬ 
mation (Sforno). 

It might be possible to dispute 
your proof or even to doubt if you 
are telling the truth concerning your 
alleged request for an omen. 
Nevertheless, we cannot deny that 
we have never before sent Rebecca 
to do the menial task of drawing 
water. Today she went and met 
you; in itself this shows that God 
decreed the episode (Maharit). 

R' Bachya observes that Laban's 
character and natural tendencies are 
reflected in the precedence he gave 
to the mention of 'bad.' 

51. np Tpa 1 ? nan — Here 
[lit. behold), Rebecca is before you; 
take [her] and go. 

— Even without our permission 
(Sforno). 

[The expression "]bl np, take her and 
go has harsh overtones reminiscent of 
Pharoah's statement to Abraham in 
12:19]. 

[According to Rashi, (but not Rashbam or 
Radak), it would appear that this reflected 
only familial consent in principle to the 
match, the final consent, however, would 


have to come from Rebecca herself. See 
bracketed comment u.58, s.v. ’abnn] 

ti n*ri — As Hashem has 

spoken. 

I.e., as HASHEM has clearly 
decreed or preordained. Thus no 
specific text need be cited as a 
source for God having spoken these 
words; it is His Providential Will [as 
It manifests Itself in man's every¬ 
day activities] that is here referred 
to (Ramban to a similar phrase in 
Lev. 10:3). 

— But surely they, as idolators, 
did not believe in HASHEM? — They 
meant: As you and your master 
Abraham believe HASHEM has 
spoken (Midrash Mayan Ganim 
cited in Torah Sheleimah 24:178). 

52. nK omnK -ay ynu; nuria 
— When Abraham's servant 
heard their words. 

This is the only time in the entire 
chapter when he is given the title 
Abraham's servant. Having ac¬ 
complished his mission in total 
obedience to Abraham's wishes, he 
feels entitled to such an honored 
designation (Hirsch). 

'rrb rqni$ — [And] he 

prostrated himself to the ground 

unto Hashem. 

— In gratitude and joy (Ha'amek 
Davar). 
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24 bad nor good. 51 Here, Rebecca is before you; take 
51-54 her and go, and let he be a wife to your master's son 

as HASHEM has spoken.' 

52 And it was, when Abraham's servant heard their 
words, he prostrated himelf to the ground unto 
HaSHEM. 53 The servant brought out objects of silver 
and gold, and garments, and gave them to Rebecca. 
And delicious fruits he gave to her brother and 
mother. 54 They ate and drank, he and the men who 


[See comm, to 23:7, and 24:26]. 

From this we see that one must 
render thanks to God on receiving 
good tidings (Rashi). 

53. npPlb ]rm — And gave [them] 
to Rebecca. 

— For the purpose of betrothal 
[I’tt/np Dtfb] to Isaac. The first pre¬ 
sents at the well were only gifts 
since one does not betroth without 
arranging for consent; that having 
been done, Eliezer acted as Isaac's 
agent to betroth her. [cf. Kiddu- 
shin 12b: Rav flogged those who 
betrothed without proper arrange¬ 
ments nS 3 upjpnn by “Plan 33 
p:ntt/p] (Lekach Tov). 

[Cf. Or HaChaim cited to v. 47]. 

npini — And delicious fruits. 

The rendering delicious fruits 
follows Rashi who relates the word 
to Dpit? [see Song of Songs 7:14], 
and comments that Eliezer had 
brought various fine fruits from 
Eretz Yisrael which he now gave 
them. 

Ibn Ezra renders likewise but 
suggests as an alternative, that the 
root is pi and the word D’pin may 
refer to precious garments. 

Ibn Janach suggests that the 
word refers to precious gifts in 
general and the exact meaning de¬ 


pends on the context. [See, for ex¬ 
ample, Ezra 1:6 where M etzudas 
Zion renders similarly], 

msNbi rprwb pii — He gave to her 
brother and [to her] mother. 

Hoffman suggests that the father 
did not accept gifts because he con¬ 
sidered it beneath his dignity to ac¬ 
cept gifts from a slave. 

[Of course, the above follows the opinion 
of those who hold that Bethuel was still alive 
at this time. Others, following the Midrash, 
hold that Bethuel had died in the interim as 
noted in the comm, to v. 55.) 

b 

54. inttp] — [And] ... ate 

and drank. 

Of Rebecca's pprpN rniyp, 
betrothal feast (Midrash HaGadol ; 
Malbim). 

inyiu/K Kin — He and the 

\ • 1 T ^ • 

men [who were] with him. 

Malbim notes that in v. 32 the 
Hebrew word for with him is 1HK. 
Consistent with his exegesis of 
these words [cf. for example comm. 
to lay Ulbl in 13:1], there are dif¬ 
ferent connotations to these other¬ 
wise synonymous terms: Dy 
denotes equality while Ifik implies a 
subservient, dependent relationship 
The men, as v. 32 suggests, were 
clearly his subordinates, but now, 
while describing the betrothal feast, 
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the Torah alludes that they ate 
together in complete equality; at 
this happy occasion, Eliezer did not 
display superiority over his under¬ 
lings. 

Ha'amek Davar perceives a 
similar interpretation, commenting 
that equality is suggested here 
because true joy can come only 
from a common feeling of equali¬ 
ty.^ 

irb’1 — And they spent the night 
[lit. lodged]. 

— Every expression of the verb 
pb in Scripture denotes only one 
night's lodging (Kashi, comp. 
comm, to pb’pb in vs. 23, 25). 

’jnb# nntoi — And he said: 
'Send me to my master.' 

— I.e., permit me to leave with 
Rebecca. It was obvious that, hav¬ 
ing betrothed her [on Isaac's behalf 
Eliezer would not leave her behinc 
(Ha'amek Davar). 

Since Eliezer specifically said 'to 
my master', the Sages inferred: One 
should never say: 'Do such and 
such for my sake'; but, 'Do it for 
my father's sake'. As in this case, 
'for my master's sake' (Midrash 
HaGadol). 

Tosefes Brachah comments that 
although Eliezer had already taken 
leave of them (i>.51) he acted out of 
courtesy. This was in consonance 
with the Talmudic dictum that if 


one takes leave of his teacher but 
spends the night in the same city; 
he must take leave again prior to 
departing (Moed Katan 9a). 

55. nraio rpnK i»k ,, i — Her 

V - * * f V - 

brother and mother said. 

Where was her father Bethuel? — 
He wished to prevent the marriage, 
and therefore an angel killed him 
(Midrash; Kashi). 

Although Laban and Bethuel had 
both agreed that the matter stems 
from HaSHEM [u. 50], and bade 
Eliezer to take Rebecca [u. 51], ap¬ 
parently Bethuel reconsidered and 
now wished to prevent the marriage 
consequently he died. 

Alshich maintains that they had 
expected extravagant gifts from this 
stranger and therefore consented to 
the match. When they got only 
delicious fruits they reconsidered 
and decided to do away with the 
disappointing stranger. 

According to another account in 
Midrash Aggadah, Bethuel died because 
the angel who accompanied Eliezer took 
the poisoned dish which had been set 
before Eliezer and exchanged it with 
Bethuel's. He ate from it, and he died 
(see comm, to v. 33 s.v. Dunn]. 

Da'as Zekeinim suggests that they 
wished to poison Eliezer so they could 
take his valuables for themselves. 

Ibn Ezra [who in seeking the simple 
interpretation of Scriptures — where 
Bethuel's death is not specifically men¬ 
tioned] suggests that her brother and 


1- 1° bis footnote Herchev Davar, N'tziv observes that this betrothal feast took place at night 
since Eliezer arrived at the well in the evening [u. 11) and by the time all of the above tran¬ 
spired it was certainly well into the night. This is the origin of the custom to make wedding 
feasts at night [he cites Kiddushin 65b), similar to the first Jewish betrothal. 
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24 were with him, and they spent the night. When they 
55-56 arose next morning, he said, 'Send me to my master.' 

55 Her brother and mother said, 'Let the maiden re¬ 
main with us a year or ten [months]; then she will 
go/ 

56 He said to them, 'Do not delay me now that 


mother spoke because it was they who 
received the gifts; or her brother may 
have spoken because he was wiser and 
held in greater esteem than Bethuel, as 
we find in v. 50 that he received 
precedence. 

[Literally translated the verse begins: 
And her brother said and mother, since 
tntoi is in the singular. The implication 
is that Laban took the initiative and his 
mother went along. This further 
emphasizes Laban's impudence in as¬ 
suming the paternal role of speaking ag¬ 
gressively on behalf of the family, even 
in his mother's presence ] 

*rittry Ik d 1 ^ urw myan sum — Let 

the maiden remain with us a year or 
ten [months; lit. days or ten]. 

— So that she can adjust gradual¬ 
ly for nature cannot tolerate sudden 
changes (Sforno). 

The rendering of iliyy iN D’p} 
[lit. days or ten] as: a year or ten 
months follows Rashi and most 
commentators and is drawn from 
Kesubos 57b where it is explained 
that they requested this year's delay 
because that was the period of time 
generally given a maiden to provide 
herself with a trousseau [lit. or¬ 
naments] before her marriage. 

Rashi [following the Talmud's reasoning] 
explains that 0^ [ days] means year in this 
context just as it does in Lev. 25:29 rnnn D 'W 
in^Kl, for *a full year' shall he have the right 
of redemption [since, as Rashi notes ad. loc., 
the days of a full year are briefly referred to 
in certain contexts as days]. If were 

taken to mean literally days in our case, it 
would have to mean the minimum plural of 
two days; ten accordingly would mean ten 


days. This, however, is illogical since a 
negotiator does not begin with a low figure 
and then go on to a higher one: 'Delay the 
mailer two days [the minimum number of 
the plural form D'OJ], or # if this is not 
agreeable to you then delay it ten days.' Ac¬ 
cordingly, D'D? must denote year as in Lev. 
25:29, and nlury, ten, is an elliptical reference 
lo a shorter period — months, as if to say: 
delay the matter a full year, or at least ten 
months. 

[Understood in this way the plural days 
signifies: next year when this day comes 
around again.] 

A request for a year's delay is not 
excessive considering Rebecca's age 
and the fact that this would be a 
permanent departure from her 
mother (Hoffman). 

*?]bn inK — Then [lit. after] she will 
go. 

[If she is not accompanied by you 
at that time, then she will go with 
someone else. See Radak to v. 58 
s.v. 'p^nrj]. 

The Talmud [Nedarim 37b) considers the 
word "iok, after, in this phrase as an example 
of O'HDiD T)uy, stylistic embellishment. As 
explained there by Ran, the word after is 
stylistically superfluous because the phrase 
would mean the same without it (presumably 
by the use of the copulative 1: "|brn, ' and she 
will go/).Every such embellishment is part of 
the Cod-given Torah, the 'halachah from 
Moses at Sinai/ called for the insertion of the 
word to give the text a smoother flow. 

56. 'dti rpbyn *m tik nnxn bn — 

■ t ■ A a a. q wm | w j _ 

1 _ _ w mm 

Do not delay me now that [or: 
since ; lit. and] HASHEM has made 
my journey successful. 

— [As Abraham had assured me 
He would (v. 40).] 
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— By miraculously shortening the 
road [see comm, to v.42 ], and by 
causing everything to happen as I 
requested (Midrash Aggadah). 

It is thus apparent that He does 
not desire any delay since success is 
not total if there is a delay (Rash- 
bam). 

’ntt 1 ? robKi ’’linbut — Send me, [i.e., 
give me leave] and / will go to my 
master. 

Since everything has gone so 
smoothly and God so speedily 
guided my mission, it is obvious 
that He wishes me to return to my 
master without delay (Abarbanel). 

57. rPD nt< nbKttfn myjib mpa — 

Let us call the maiden (Radak)] and 
ask her personally [lit. ask her 
mouth]. 

Let us ask her in your presence, 
otherwise you will accuse us of in¬ 
fluencing her unfairly (Radak). 

In any event, whether you agree 
to wait the year or ten months, or if 
you insist on going immediately, 
even if God wills this marriage, 
Rebecca is entitled to a twelve 
month period to gather her trous¬ 
seau. Therefore, it is for her to make 
the final decision (Rashbam). 

From this we learn that a woman 
may be given in marriage only by 
her consent [Kiddushin Xla] (Ra- 
shi). [See next verse.] 

50. njn u^kh ny 'obnn — Will you 
go with this man? 


— I.e., will you accompany this 
man now, or go to your destined 
husband accompanied by someone 
else after a year or ten months? 
(Rashbam). 

[The Midrash emphasizes the nega¬ 
tive form of their question. See further, 
s,v. "U5Khi.] 

Radak, too, points out that pro¬ 
bably they were asking her only 
about when she would accompany 
the man. Presumably, however, she 
had already consented to the mar¬ 
riage previously, even before they 
expressed their approval to Eliezer 
[u. 51]. Although this is not 
specifically mentioned in the text, 
one would certainly not give his 
daughter in marriage without first 
consulting her. 

[The Rabbinic view cited by 
Rashi, however, would certainly not 
agree with the above.] 

(The implication of the flow of the nar¬ 
rative would accordingly be that although 
they had perceived that the matter stemmed 
from Hashem (although with some 
reservation, as Mizrachi detects from Rashi's 
comment there) they consented to the match 
on that basis [us. 50-51], probably without 
yet consulting her. Then, as Da'as Zekeinim 
to v. 55 comments, Bethuel, possibly angry 
that he had received no gifts (as Alshich and 
Malbim .explain), changed his mind or was 
never sincere to begin with. He tried to pre¬ 
vent the marriage and steal Eliezer's wealth 
by poisoning him, and died. Laban, too, was 
probably in a quandary and hoped to delay 
the matter for a year or so [v. 55]. — Or as 
Malbim suggests, now that Bethuel died, 
Rebecca's mother wanted to delay the wed¬ 
ding to gain more time for preparations. But 
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24 HASHEM has made my journey successful. Send me, 
57-59 and / will got to my master.' 57 And they said, 'Let us 

call the maiden and ask her personally.' 

58 They called Rebecca and said to her, 'Will you 
go with this man?' 

And she said 7 will go.' 

59 So they escorted Rebecca their sister, and her 


when Eliezer, again invoking God's hand in 
die success of the mission, insisted that he be 
allowed to leave immediately with Rebecca, 
they decided to leave the matter entirely to 
Rebecca's own discretion. 

[Thus, the very fact that Rashi makes 
the comment here that a woman's con¬ 
sent is necessary prior to marriage, 
clearly indicates that he is of the opinion 
that they had not asked her permission 
when they had offered her earlier. (Cf. 
Mizrachi who distinguishes between 
betrothal and marriage. Maharam Shiff 
to Kesubos 57b and Malbim suggest 
gest that since it was Laban, a brother, 
who was finally consenting, they were 
trying to minimize the possibility that 
Rebecca would exercise the right of 
|1K’», retraction, which a minor has if 
she is betrothed by anyone other than 
her father. Furthermore, the version in 
the Midrash reads: From this we learn 
that a nnin 1 , fatherless maiden, may not 
be given in marriage without her con¬ 
sent y-2n.)] 

[It might simply be that ac¬ 
cording to Rashi, they originally 
consented in principle to the idea of 
such a match, in the manner of 
parents agreeing to have their 
daughter meet a certain man, but 
marriage would still be dependent 
upon her consent. Here, too, 
although Rebecca's family had 
already consented in principle, they 
would not permit their daughter to 
leave with this man to consummate 
the marriage without her consent. It 
is this consent to which Rashi 
refers.] 


T|bt< "lpNni — And she said, '/ will 

— I.e., by myself — even if you do 
not consent (Rashi). 

As the Midrash explains, she was 
prompted to this response by the 
strongly negative form of their 
question which the Hebrew implies 
but which the translation does not 
adequately reflect, and which, ac¬ 
cording to the Midrash was asked 
incredulously: ' Would you truly go 
with this man?' 

[According to Rashbam and 
Radak her response would imply: 
Yes, I will accompany this man 
now]. 

59. [Whether, as Rashi would 
interpret, they gave permission 
reluctantly to avoid her threatened 
defiance; or as Radak and Ramban 
would interpret, that they gracious¬ 
ly acquiesced to her wishes, it must 
be noted that once Rebecca expres¬ 
sed her intention, they no longer 
hindered her. Immediately, they ar¬ 
ranged a procession, and blessed 
her. As Abarbanel observes, how¬ 
ever, no member of her immediate 
family accompanied her. Possibly 
they were angered by her firm 
response.] 

nnifK nprn nt< — So they es~ 

corted [lit. sent] Rebecca their sister. 

From the wording 'their sister' 
rather than 'his sister' the Midrash 
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Sechel Tov derives that the plural 
refers to her being the 'sister' in a 
general sense in relationship to all 
her kinsfolk and townspeople who 
came to pay their respects and bid 
her farewell. 

[The translation 'escorted' for 
inbu/n (usually rendered sent off) 
follows Rashi's interpretation of the 
verb in 12:20 and 18:16 (see comm. 
there). It also follows Targum 
Yonasan's rendition here: nbio. 
However, Onkelos, who rendered 
escort in both 12:20 and 18:16, 
renders here inbun, sent off (See 
Yfl'erJ.] 

Radak, too, renders escorted and 
explains that the blessing in the 
next verse came after they had es¬ 
corted her some distance. [For if this 
verse were interpreted sent off, then 
the blessing in the next verse should 
have preceded the send-off. 
(Ha'amek Davar renders similarly; 
see below).] 

[It would appear, however, from 
the implication of Ramban's com¬ 
ment in v. 61 that he interprets this 
verse they gave permission to leave 
to Rebecca and her nurse, as well as 
to Eliezer and his men. [They then 
blessed them (nexlverse)], and v. 62 
tells us that they actually took off 
and departed.] 

nnpjp-njjl — And her nurse. 

— For according to the most com¬ 
mon Rabbinic chronology, Rebecca 
was but three years old at the time 
[see footnote to v. 16.] 

Ibn Ezra [who is of the opinion 
that Rebecca was older, and hence 


had no need of the services of a 
nurse (Karnei Or)], explains that 
this was the nurse of her infancy 
[and it was usual for a nurse to re¬ 
main with a girl even after she had 
grown up (ibid.)]. 

Apparently they sent her maid¬ 
ens with her as well, but they are 
not specified here as receiving the 
honor of a family escort [see 
previous verse] The nurse alone is 
mentioned as she was the most 
prominent among them. They are 
however, mentioned matter-of- 
factly in v. 61 (Radak). 

The nurse's name was Deborah, 
as she is identified in 35:8 (Lekach 
Tov). 

vujiK nto Dn-QK *ny-riKi — As well 
as [or: along with] Abraham's ser¬ 
vant and his men. 

The way the verse is worded 
implies that they made an escort 
processional for Rebecca consisting 
of women, her nurse and maidens; 
while a separate one was made by 
the men and elders of the city for 
Abraham's servant and his men 
(Ha'amek Davar). 

60 . nj?;n nt* iDrn’i — [And] they 
blessed Rebecca. 

— As they were about to take 
their leave after having escorted her 
some distance (Radak). 

In Kallah Rabbosi 1, this verse is cited as 
an Asmachta (a Biblical support (see Over¬ 
view to Bereishis l p. lv)J for the custom of 
D^nn 11573 , marriage benedictions. [See 
Kesubos 7b that the requirement for such 
blessings to be in the presence of ten men is 
derived from Boaz (Ruth 4:2). Cf. Tosafos 
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24 nurse, as well as Abraham's servant and his men. 
60 60 They blessed Rebecca and said to her, 

'Our sister, 

may you come to be thousands of myriads, 
and may your offspring inherit 
the gate of its foes/ 


ad. loc. s.v. nntOW that our verse is an 
Asmachta specifically for the benediction at 
the time of Erusin (betrothal) when a woman 
is married through an agent as was the case 
here.] 

unilK — Our sister . 

[The term refers to her not par¬ 
ticularly as Laban's sister, but more 
generally as kinswoman of the 
toiunsfolk who had come to escort 
and bless her. See above.] 

r?33"» ''dSkS ’VI fin — May you come 

t t : %S 

to be [unto] thousands of myriads. 

[The emphasis is on the pronoun 
FiK, you, which is grammatically 
superfluous, and therefore denotes: 
may you (and no other woman) be 
the ancestress of the thousands of 
myriads promised to Abraham 
(Mizrachi; Y afeh To'ar)]: 

May you and your offspring be 
the recipients of the blessing given 
to Abraham on Mt. Moriah [22:17]: 
I will greatly increase your off¬ 
spring [like the stars of the heavens 
and like the sand on the sea¬ 
shore ...] May it be His will that 
these offspring descend from you 
[as Isaac's wife] and not from 
another woman (Rashi).w 

Since the second part of the verse 
is almost a literal repetition of 
22:17, Eliezer must have related to 


them the promise regarding Isaac 
that God had made to Abraham at 
the Akeidah. It was thus their bless¬ 
ing that the blessing be fulfilled 
through her (Alshich). 

Hirsch suggests that this ex¬ 
pected future of the house of 
Abraham was widely known as 
evidenced by Abimelech's visit after 
the birth of Isaac [21:22]. In this 
light, Laban's blessing is under¬ 
standable, for we may assume that 
the people of Charan knew that 
Rebecca would now share in the 
destiny of the Abrahamitic nation. 

VK3U7 nyttt nK — And 

may your offspring inherit [or: 
seize; possess; capture (see Hirsch 
on 15 :8 naun’N)] the gate of its foes. 

[This blessing appears almost 
verbatim in God's blessing to 
Abraham after the Akeidah in 
22:17. As explained there, the cap¬ 
ture of the gate, the stronghold of a 
city, is symbolic of its downfall. 
Therefore, gate is used in this con¬ 
notation, the blessing being that her 
offspring should possess cities by 
inheriting or seizing their gates.] 

According to Ha'amek Davar the 
blessing refers to wise judges and 
counselors who sit at the gate of a 
city [see on 19:1]. Thus, the bless- 


1- However, as the Midrash notes, their blessing was futile since God caused her to remain 
barren for twenty years, lest the heathens say. It was our prayer that bore fruit. For in fact 
Rebecca did not conceive until Isaac prayed for her as it says [25:21]: Isaac entreated HASUF.M 
opposite his wife because she was barren, and HASHEMallowed Himself to be entreated by him 
and his wife Rebecca conceived (Midrash Rabbah; Midrash HaGadot), 
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ing was that Rebecca's descendants 
should achieve such a reputation 
for integrity and wisdom that even 
their enemies would seek their ad¬ 
vice. 

Ha'atnek Davar further notes 
that our verse refers to the enemies 
as whereas in 22:17 they are 

called D^iK. A tqitf/ is a foe who 
outwardly displays his hatred 
whereas an n’iN conceals his feel¬ 
ings behind a veneer of friendship. 
God, to Whom all thoughts are 
known, blessed Abraham that even 
inner enemies would be subjugated 
to him. Laban's blessing was that 
even Israel's bitter enemies would 
be in need of its superior wisdom. 

Avos d'Rabbi Nosson II notes that by 
uttering this blessing to Rebecca, Laban 
and his comrades unknowingly 
prophesied for they were actually curs¬ 
ing themselves. 

61. irnhyii njpm oprn — Then 
[lit. and ] Rebecca arose with her 
maidens. 

Following Ramban: 

After having received permission 


to depart [u. 59], Rebecca arose 
[arose is in singular] and summoned 
her maids [who are not mentioned 
before]. Then they departed. 

[According to Radak and others 
who explain that Rebecca had been 
escorted part of the way (u.59) and 
then blessed, (u.60), this verse 
would be interpreted as relating 
their departure, in a one-verse sum¬ 
mary. Accordingly, the verse would 
be rendered: Thus, (i.e., and so it 
was) Rebecca rose with her maid¬ 
ens, etc. Cf. similar usage in 23:20.] 

Spiritually, according to Lekach 
Tov, she indeed rose up in leaving a 
discredited house and entering a 
home of sanctity [comp. Rashi to 
23:17 p-ipy mv op’].] 

by ruDBini — [And] they 
rode upon the camels. [l] 

— I.e., the camels that Eliezer 
brought with him (Ibn Ezra) [this is 
why the word camels is preceded by 
the definite article n, the (Yohel 
Or).] 

ttfKn npN nwbni — And [they] 


1. The Talmud (Pesachim 3a) notes that although it is usually indecent form for a woman to 
he spoken of in the Torah as riding [in the usual, straddling fashionl since sitting [i.e., side¬ 
saddle] is more modest and decent. Nevertheless, there are instances where riding is un¬ 
avoidable, among them this sort of case since a camel's great height would make a woman fear 
to ride it side-saddle lest she fall. 

[The Midrash as explained by Maharzu defends by implication Rebecca's mode of riding on 
a camel]. 

— Rav Levi said: That was because camels were bred in the east [i.e., in Rebecca's home 
land, hence they were the usual means of transit and had to be used by women, too 
(Maharzu)]. According to the Rabbis [the reference to Rebecca riding the camel was sym¬ 
bolic:] just as a camel possesses one mark of uncleanness and one of cleanness [it chews its 
cud, but does not have a cloven hoof (see Leu. 11:4)), so did Rebecca bear one righteous and 
one wicked son (Midrash). 
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24 61 Then Rebecca arose with her maidens. They 

61-62 rode upon the camels and proceeded after the man. 

The servant took Rebecca and went. 

62 Now Isaac came from having gone to the well of 
Lachai Ro'i, for he dwelt in the south country. 


proceeded [lit. walked; went] after 
the man. 

Because it is improper for a man 
to walk behind a woman [lest it lead 
to impure thoughts] (Berachos 61a). 

According to Ramban, the simple 
sense of this verse is that they fol¬ 
lowed the man because he knew the 
way. 

npnTfiK "Uyn n S?’l — [And] 
the servant took Rebecca and went 
[his way]. 

I.e., he took her under his special 
care and stayed close by to guard 
her from any mishap (Ramban). 

Ibn Ezra explains that he walked 
with Rebecca and was so engrossed 
in guarding her that he did not feel 
the weariness of the journey until 
Isaac met them. [That may be why 
Rebecca noticed Isaac before Eliezer 
did (v. 64).] 

According to Sforno, the phrase: the 
servant took Rebecca means: in his 
capacity as Isaac's agent, he formally 
received her as the bride of his master. 
Thereby, he became her servant as well 
— [and from this point onward. Scrip¬ 
ture once more refers to him as the ser¬ 
vant rather than the man, as at the 
begining of this verse). 

Pirkei d'Rabbi Eliezer 16 com¬ 
ments that they left at noon, and to 
prevent Eliezer from being alone 
with Rebecca at night, the road 
miraculously contracted for him on 
his return journey as well, and in 
three hours, at the time of Minchah, 
the Afternoon Prayer, they returned 
home. 


62. Isaac meets his bride. 

The Torah narrates that Isaac 
'happened' to meet them on the 
road before they entered the city, 
just as Eliezer's encounter with 
Rebecca at the well, etc., occurred 
by what seemed to be 'chance'. In 
reality, it was a result of God's 
Providential Will, for 'God deals 
righteously with the righteous' 
(Radak). 

’Ki 'rib HK3 K12JD K} pflV'l — Now 
[lit. and] Isaac had come from hav¬ 
ing gone [lit. came from coming] 
[to] the well of Lachai Ro'i. 

He did not live there, but he re¬ 
turned from having temporarily 
visited the place. Or, the infinitive 
form Nl3J3, from coming might im¬ 
ply that he constantly went there 
[render, as does Onkelos: he came 
from his (usual) coming] possibly to 
oversee his cattle which grazed 
there, or to do business in that area 
(Radak; Rashbam)-, or because it 
was a place of prayer for him since 
it was there that an angel revealed 
himself to Hagar [see 16:14], Ac¬ 
cording to Onkelos, who identifies 
Bered [16:14] with Shur [20:1], the 
area was near Beer Sheba and 
Abraham's Eishel — certainly a 
place Isaac would frequent in 
prayer (Ramban). 

He went there to pray at the pro¬ 
pitious site where Hagar's prayers 
had once been answered. Even 
before he prayed, his needs were 
answered in Charan and his wife 
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was already approaching, in the 
manner of [Isaiah 65:24] Dip 
niyK 1 JK] iKlp\ before they call / 
will answer (Sforno). 

Chizkuni [following Ibn Ezra] sug¬ 
gests that the word Kian might be an 
adjectivial phrase meaning from the 
frontier; entrance, as in / Kings 8:65: 
npn Kiabn, from the entrance of Ha¬ 
math, the word K3 meaning entrance. 
Accordingly, our verse would be 
rendered: And Isaac came from the 
frontier of Be'er Lachai Ro'i. 

According to Rashi, following 
the Midrash , Isaac had gone to Be'er 
Lachai Ro'i to bring [t<lan=K i nn , ?n 
from bringing] Hagar back as a wife 
for Abraham. [Apparently, she 
made her residence at the site where 
the angel had so auspiciously ad¬ 
dressed her (see 16:8 ff). This fol¬ 
lows the tradition which identifies 
Keturah of 25:1 with Hagar]. 

Cf. the Midrash: He had gone to bring 
Hagar, the one who sat by the "IKO, well, and 
besought 'nb. Him Who is Life of all worlds, 
saying rutn, 'Look upon my misery.' 

[The Hebrew reader is directed to the 
novel interpretation of this phrase offered by 
HaKsav V'haKaballah], 

man Vito Kim — For [lit. and] 

V V “ I v v : : L J 

he dwelt in the south country. 

The exact place of Isaac's resi¬ 
dence is not mentioned. The in¬ 
terpretation of what is referred to 
by this generalization south country 
is open to conjecture. 

According to Rashi, he dwelt 
near the well of Lachai Ro'i. Rashi 
cites 20:1 as proof that that area 
was referred to as the south coun¬ 
try, and 21:14 that the well was 
located there. 

[Rashi is apparently of the opinion, 
as he formulates in his comm, to 22:19, 
that during this period Abraham still 


maintained his primary residence not in 
the south, but in Hebron — presumably 
together with Isaac as suggested by 
35:27, but that they often commuted to 
the site of Abraham's eishel in Beer 
Sheba. This eishel, as Ramban explains 
above was in the proximity of Be'er 
Lachai Ro'i. It is to this occasional stay¬ 
ing in that southern region that this 
verse refers to. (Comp. Rashi' s in¬ 
terpretation of ntf’] as stayed in 22:19).] 

[Isaac's residence after Abraham's 
death, however, is specifically given in 
25:11 as Be er Lachi Ro'i.] 

According to Ramban in 23:2, after 
Sarah's burial Abraham returned to the 
spiritual tranquility of his eishel in Beer 
Sheba, and resumed his permanent 
residence there along with Isaac. 

According to Midrash HaGadol [and 
similarly Radak], the designation south 
country refers in itself to Hebron since 
Hebron is specifically described in 
35:27 as the place where Abraham and 
Isaac had dwelt. 

Midrash Sechel Tov concurs with the 
above and elaborates that when Isaac 
returned from the Academy of Shem 
and Eber where he studied for the three 
years since the Akeidah, he rejoined his 
father in Hebron which (as in 12:9) is 
referred to as the South — facing 
Jerusalem and Mount Moriah — in what 
would become the territory of Judah 
(see Rashi 12:9]. Accordingly, it was 
toward Hebron, to his father, that Isaac 
was now returning, after having gone to 
Be'er Lachai Ro'i. 

63. m'tpn rn'tt^ pnr» 

T - “ T I T 

Diy — Isaac went out to supplicate 
in the field toward evening. 

He turned off the road (on his 
return journey from the well of 
Lachai Ro'i] in order to pour forth 
his supplication before God in the 
field, undisturbed by passers-by. 
This, although he had already 
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24 

63 


63 Isaac went out to supplicate in the field toward 


prayed at the well, and had been 
answered. Compare Daniel 10:12: 
From the first day that you ... 
humbled yourself before your God, 
your words were heard (R' 
Avraham ben HaRambam; Sforno). 

There is a tradition that the field 
where Isaac prayed was Mount Moriah 
[site of the Akeidah, and future site of 
the Temple ) (Tosafos Berachos 34b s.v. 
rpyn; cf. Pesachim 88a); while ac¬ 
cording to the Zohar Chadash it was the 
field adjacent to the Cave of Machpelah 
which Abraham had purchased. 

The translation supplicate fol¬ 
lows Rashi who explains that nitt/ 1 ? 
means to pray, as in Psalms 102:1: 
A prayer of the afflicted when he 
pours forth Irpty, his supplication, 
before HaSHEM. 

This follows the Talmud 
(Berachos 26b) and Midrash, which 
derive from this verse the tradition 
that Isaac instituted the Minchah 
[afternoon] prayer. That Abraham 
instituted the Shacharis [morning] 
prayer is derived from 19:27; and 
that Jacob instituted the Aravis 
[evening] prayer is derived from 
28:11. M 

Rashbam relates m'tt/b to ITU/, 

• T “ 

tree, in 2:5, and explains that Isaac 
went to plant trees and oversee his 
laborers, and while he was in the 
field he saw camels approaching. 


He drew near them to see whether 
they were his father's camels which 
Eliezer had taken. 

Ibn Ezra and Radak similarly 
relate it to tree and explain that the 
connotation of the verse is that 
Isaac went to stroll among the trees 
and meditate (see Karnei Or). 

Ramban is ambiguous on his interpreta¬ 
tion of the word but from the context of his 
comment, he seems to take it in the secular 
sense: He went out towards evening mu/b 
[possibly to converse ) with his companions 
who were there. 

Malbim, following Abarbanel, 
derives mu/b from mu/, speech. It is 
used in the sense of words that flow 
in one's mind as he meditates and 
also for the flow of thoughts as he 
prays. 

HaKsav V'haKaballah, however, 
comments that the term derives 
from mi/ or, as it is often spelled nij 
which refers to movement. The 
word designates an act of removal 
such as njn rrun, to remove one's 
attention from the task at hand. 
Thus, m'u/b would refer to an act 
which is done to relieve oneself 
from preoccupation with something 
else. For example, rnipa mu/b in 
our verse could indicate that Isaac 
strolled in the field to relieve him¬ 
self from some anxiety. It could 
also mean that Isaac relieved his 


1. The Sages derive from this verse that Isaac was the one who instituted Minchah, the after¬ 
noon prayer, for we find that Isaac went out to the field to supplicate before God any nUpb, 
toward evening. From this verse, too, we find support for the Talmudic dictum that 'one 
should be especially scrupulous regarding the afternoon prayer' (Berachos 6b) for it was in the 
afternoon that Elijah's prayer was answered (I Kings 18:36-37). Presumably Isaac was praying 
for the success of Eliezer's mission and we find that his prayer was answered immediately with 
the appearance of Rebecca. 

Although Abraham and Jacob, respectively, instituted the morning and evening prayers, we 
find nowhere that God responded to them immediately. That Isaac's request was granted 
without delay may, therefore, be taken as an indication that the afternoon prayer is especially 
efficacious (Kli Y akar). 
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soul from its troubles through 
prayer. It is in this sense that Rashi 
translates nittfS as supplicate, 
although a more literal translation 
would be fo relieve or fo remove 
preoccupation. 

■pry Kttm — And he raised his eyes. 

— After he completed his prayers. 
Before then his eyes had been shut 
in total concentration (Tzror Ha- 
M or). 

D’Ka mbw rum — [And] behold! 
Camels were coming. 

[Such was the efficacy of his 
prayers — even before he completed 
his prayers he had been answered. 
See Kli Yakar above in footnote]. 

They were still too far away for 
him to distinguish people ; at first all 
he saw was the form of camels 
(Abarbanel). 

[According to those who in¬ 
terpret mtob in the secular sense, 
the providential hand of God would 
also be evident in his unexpectedly 
meeting them now on his journey 
home. Isaac could not have ex¬ 
pected to meet them because it was 
only yesterday that Eliezer had em¬ 
barked on what should have been a 
seventeen-day journey in each di¬ 
rection, but which was miraculous¬ 
ly shortened to but three hours each 
way as Pirkei d'Rabbi Eliezer notes 
in comm, to v. 42 and v. 61 s.v. 

np 5 3]. 

64. nt< Kim m^y n* nj?ni Ktym 
pny’ — And Rebecca raised her eyes 
and saw Isaac. 


Rebecca saw him before Eliezer 
since she was riding on the camel, 
while Eliezer was on foot (Malbim). 

[Having never seen him, she 
could not recognize him (Mizrachi)] 
... She perceived his dignified ap¬ 
pearance and felt abashed in his 
presence causing her to 'fall' from 
the camel [see further] (Rashi). 

Hirsch suggests, however, that 
Eliezer had undoubtedly spoken to 
her about Isaac all through the 
journey, and from his descriptions, 
she surmised that it was him. 

bmn by)? bsm - [And] she inclined 
herself while upon [lit. fell from up¬ 
on] the camel. 

The commentators generally do 
not interpret fall in the literal sense 
for if she had actually fallen off the 
camel the verse would have read 
bmnn Stem (R' Bachya), or the 
usual Scriptural form: nyiK barn, 
she fell to the ground (Maskil le- 
David). Rather, upon being 
overawed by the dignity of the ap¬ 
proaching man, Rebecca inclined 
herself to one side — while still on 
the camel — in order to modestly 
turn her face from him. (Rashi and 
Onkelos as explained by Ramban 
and Mizrachi). 

Rashi cites Psalms 37:24: Though he fall, 
he shall not be utterly cast down where fall is 
not literal, but means: though he inclines 
himself toward the earth, yet he shall not 
touch the ground. [The Midrash similarly ex¬ 
plains that she was inclined to fall but did 
not]. 

Ramban elaborates and cites the similar 
use of fall in his interpretation of // Krngs 
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24 evening and he raised his eyes and saw — Behold! 
64-65 Camels were coming . 64 And Rebecca raised her eyes 

and saw Isaac. She inclined while upon the camel, 
65 and said to the servant, 'Who is that man walking 
in the field toward us?' 


5:21: And when Naaman saw one running 
after him bb’i (lit he fell] from upon the 
chariot to meet him, and said, Is all well? 
There, bs 1 ] means that he bent over while in 
his chariot toward the runner, to inquire 
whether all was well [see Malbim below, and 
Sfomo J. 

Ramban continues that accordingly the 
prepositional prefix n, mem, of byto [lit* from 
upon] is superfluous, and the expression 
bmn byp [from upon the camel] is like by 
bnin f on the camel, Cf. such superflu¬ 
ous prefixes in Psalms 108:5 and 140:4 
byn=cr»D^n by, and Isaiah 65:20 
uwn=uw. 

v m 

In the literal sense, however, it 
appears that Ramban agrees with 
Ibn Ezra that the phrase means: she 
threw herself down [in the sense of 
alighted] willingly from upon the 
camel. 

Malbim, basing himself on Rashi 
[and perhaps more specifically on 
Ramban' s citation from // Kings 
5:21], explains that upon seeing the 
man, she inclined herself while still 
upon the camel toward Eliezer, who 
was accompanying her on foot [in 
order to ask him the question in the 
next verse]. 

Rashbam similarly explains it as: 
she dismounted [fell probably hav¬ 
ing the connotation of 'quickly 
jumped'] because [as explained in 
the comm, to v. 61 s.v. she 

was riding the camel normally 
rather than side-saddle, and it 
would have been immodest for 
Isaac to see her in that position. 

Hirsch also takes it in the sense of 
quickly dismounted', as a result of 
a spontaneous decision that it was 


unseemly to meet Isaac as if she 
were an aristocratic lady, riding 
toward him, especially since he was 
on foot. 

Sforno explains it as 'she made 
obeisance from her seat upon the 
camel' [similarly, Akeidas Y itz- 
chak ]; while Radak explains that, 
overawed by the man's dignity, she 
dismounted the camel and then fell 
to the ground. 

Yalkut Shimoni cites a Midrash [see 
also Hadar Zekeirtim and Midrash Ag- 
gadah] that Rebecca perceived at that 
moment through a prophetic spirit that 
the wicked Esau was to issue from her; 
she trembled with horror and actually 
fell from the camel causing herself in¬ 
jury [see Torah Sheleimah note to 
24:237). 

65. mtera ‘nb'nn nrbn uhKmn 

V T - I " — V ▼ — • T 

untopb — Who is that man walk- 

■’ ▼ I! * 

ing in the field toward us? 

[Following the implication of 
Rashi, she was so overawed by his 
lordly appearance that first she 
modestly inclined herself, and then 
she asked his identity. According to 
Malbim, she leaned over while 
seated on the camel in order to 
whisper this question to Eliezer.] 

Did she then ask about every 
man she encountered? — Only here, 
but the verse is elliptic and implies: 
Who is that man walking in the 
field — who changed his direction 
and is now coming ujiKlpb, direct¬ 
ly toward us? (Hadar Zekeinim 
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citing a Rashbam which is not in 
our editions). 

According to Ibn Ezra, the events 
of this verse preceded those of the 
previous verse and the phrase... 
tf’Nn -»n "rnyn brc "ipKii] should be 
rendered 'and she had already said', 
i.e., she saw Isaac and alighted from 
the camel after having previously 
asked Eliezer who he was. 

Ramban cites this opinion and 
acknowledges that there are, indeed, 
verses in the Torah whose order 
have to be exegeticaliy transposed 
in order to achieve better con¬ 
tinuity. In this case, however, in ad¬ 
dition to transposing whole verses, 
one would also have to mix the in¬ 
terlocking phrases within the 
verses, as follows: She saw Isaac [u. 
64], asked the servant who he was, 
and when he answered that it was 
his master [u.65], she alighted from 
the camel [u. 64], and veiled herself 
[v. 65.] 

Ramban holds that such drastic 
transposition is uncalled for here. 
Rather, the sequential sense of the 
verses is: When Rebecca saw a man 
walking in the field and turning 
toward them, she realized that he 
was approaching them either to 
greet them or offer them lodging. 
As was proper for a woman, she 
reacted by alighting from the camel 
and stood modestly. [Then, as he 
was still approaching them, she in¬ 
quired exactly who he was, and 


upon hearing that he was Isaac, she 
veiled herself.) 

The expression ntbn, [that], is 
used when speaking of someone 
from a distance, as [is the case with 
Joseph's brothers' who, seeing him 
from afar (37:18) said] bya 
K3 nrbn nittbnn, that dreamer is 

T V T “ — 1 - * 

coming [ibid v. 19.] When one is 
near, however, nin [this] is used, as 
in Esther 7:6 nn inn ]nn, this 
wicked Haman (Rashbam). 

(Those who homiletically interpret the 
Notarikon (abbreviation of words [see foot¬ 
note to 17:5 p.563]) of the Torah, expound 
upon the word nrbn: Who is that man who, 
at the age of thrity-seven (t"b = 37) submit¬ 
ted to the Akeidah, and whose parents each 
had the letter heh added to their names (rrn 
with which the word nrbn begins and ends). 
This is a reference to Abraham and Sarah 
who were originally named Abram and Sarai 
(Midrash cited in Torah Sheleimah 24:241 
and Minchah Belulah),] 

ron — He is my master. 

[Although he did not specify that 
it was Isaac rather than Abraham, it 
was obvious from his age that it was 
Isaac who was standing before 
them.] 

And since Abraham had be¬ 
queathed all his possessions to 
Isaac, as Eliezer himself mentioned 
in Bethuel's house [u. 36.] He 
therefore made reference to Isaac as 
his master (Hoffmann). 

D3Jirn tpyyn nprn — Then [lit. and] 
she took the veil and covered 
herself. 
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24 And the servant said , 'He is my master.' She then 

66-67 took the veil and covered herself. 

66 The servant told Isaac all the things he had done. 
67 And Isaac brought her into the tent of Sarah his 


As an act of modesty ( Ralbag )■, 
for she was afraid to gaze upon his 
awesome appearancefS/orno/ (1) 

The rendering of covered herself [instead 
of the causitive covered someone else ] follows 
Rashi who explains that the verb D3nn] is in 
the bysnrt, reflexive form, indicating the 
passive form, as do the verbs and she 

was buried and natjJni, and she was broken. 
[Although these illustrations are not Vy^nn, 
reflexive, but Vypl, passive , they illustrate 
the obvious passive nature of the verb, in 
contrast to the causitive form from which 
Rashi distinguishes them (Mizrachi).] 

Targum Yerushalmi renders: she took a 
veil and wrapped herself in it. 

66. jik pnyb iayn iss'i 
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nnain — [Ana] the ser¬ 
vant told Isaac all the things he had 
done. 

He reported to him the miracles 
that had been wrought for him: 
how the earth had contracted for 
him, and how Rebecca had been 
ready for him in speedy response to 
his prayer (Rashi). 

Cf. the Midrash: R' Elazar said: 
There are more general statements in 
the Torah than detailed accounts, for 
several columns could have been writ¬ 
ten regarding Eliezer's report [yet the 
narrative was kept to a minimal 
reference). The Rabbis said: He related 


the more welcome incidents only, for 
example, that the earth had contracted 
before him. 

The commmentators question 
Rashi's exegesis: If all he related 
were the miracles that had been 
wrought for him the verse should 
have read: 'the servant related all 
that had been done for him 7 not: 
'all that he [implying himself] has 
done 7 But according to Rashi's in¬ 
terpretation the subject of the clause 
would be God: The servant related 
to Isaac all the things He [i.e., God] 
had done (Divrei David). 

According to the simple sense of the 
verse, however, it was on the way back 
to Abraham's residence in Hebron that 
the servant related every detail of his 
mission. They reached Hebron, where 
Sarah's tent was located, on the morrow 
(Radak). 

67. in* mur nbnkn pny nfa’i — 
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And Isaac brought her into the tent 
of Sarah his mother.[\i\.. to the tent' 
Sarah his mother]. 

[The commentators note that since the 
word nbnfcn to the tent, appears with the' 
definite article, n, the, it cannot be used in 
ms'np, the construct state with Ipk rniy,, 
Sarah his mother. Therefore,the verse con¬ 
tains two distinct units: To the tent, and! 


I. Rebecca veiled her face out of awe of Isaac, and shame to be in his presence, as though to in¬ 
dicate that she considered herself unworthy of him. This set the pattern for their subsequent! 
relationship which was unique among the Patriarchs and Matriarchs. 

Sarah, Rachel, and Leah were often assertive in their relationships with their husbands. 
Rebecca, on the other hand, never confronted Isaac directly. Thus we find that she tolerated 
Isaac's favor toward Esau although she knew that Esau had been deceiving his father. When 
the time came for the blessings to be given, she employed deception to secure them for Jacob. 

This sort of relationship was preordained by God in that the transmission of the blessings- 
would take place in a seemingly underhanded manner. The purpose of His plan will be dis¬ 
cussed in the succeeding chapters (Ha'amek Davar). 
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Sarah his mother, and is interpreted as ellip¬ 
tical] 

He brought her into the tent and 
behold! she was as Sarah his 
mother! That is, she became like 
Sarah his mother in every respect. 
For as long as Sarah was alive a 
lamp burned in her tent from one 
Sabbath eve to another, her dough 
was blessed, and a cloud [signifying 
the Divine Presence; see Exodus 
40:34] hung over her tent. When 
Sarah died, these ceased, but when 
Rebecca entered the tent they 
returned (Rashi). 

Onkelos renders: 'And Isaac 
brought her to the tent, and he saw, 
and behold! her deeds were 
righteous as the works of Sarah his 
mother, and he loved her.' 

According to the Zohar, when 
Isaac brought Rebecca into the tent, 
the image of Sarah reappeared and 
permeated the tent, thus indicating 
to Isaac, unequivocably. Divine ap¬ 
proval of his new wife. 

Ibn Ezra explains the literal ellip¬ 
tical sense as: to the tent, the tent of 
Sarah his mother, rendering: Into 
his mother Sarah's tent. 

Radak defends this rendering by 
citing such parallels which contain the 


definite article yet are interpreted in the 
construct sense as e.g.. Numbers 34:2 
1VJ3 yiNn, the land of Canaan; Joshua 
3:14 rvnan ]1iKn, the Ark of the Cove¬ 
nant. 

The verse thus stresses the devo¬ 
tion and respect which were 
posthumously given Sarah in that 
her tent remained dismantled from 
the time of her death. However, in 
honor of Rebecca he assigned that 
tent to her, and brought her into it. 
It was there that he took her as his 
wife (Radak; Ramban). 

rnriN’i nttteb lb ’nm npai nK 
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— [And] he married [lit. took: (in its 
Biblical sense of take in marriage)) 
Rebecca; [and] she became his wife, 
and he loved her . ll * 

This was the exact order of 
events: It was only after he brought 
her into his mother's tent and 
observed that her actions were like 
Sarah's that he married her (Mal- 
bim). 

Ha'amek Davar comments that 
Isaac betrothed her himself and 
then married her. He did not rely on 
Eliezer's betrothal on his behalf 
because a slave may not act as an 
agent, Eliezer's betrothal was valid 


1. Hirsch notes that marriage preceded love; the more they were married, the more Isaac loved 
her. In this, the first Jewish marriage, the Torah illustrates the principle that has generally 
been followed by Jews: Jewish marriages are contracted not as a result of passion and 
romance, but as a result of good judgment and sound reason. If the couple is well-suited, the 
marriage will result in love and happiness. Marriages based on pre-marital infatuation, 
however, all too often fail the test of married life. 

Hirsch continues that the chapter ends with words that exalt and ennoble the status of a 
[ewish wife. Isaac was a mature man when his mother died, but he could not be consoled as 
long as the sweetnesss and goodness of the Matriarch were gone from the home. In his wife he 
found consolation — she embodied worth, nobility, and greatness. 
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25 mother. He married Rebecca, she became his wife , 
1-2 and he loved her. And thus was Isaac consoled after 

his mother. 

P^braham proceeded and took a wife whose .name 
was Keturah. 1 She bore him Zimran, Y akshan, 


only to the extent that thereby 
Rebecca became engaged, but not 
halachically betrothed. 

1T3N nnx nnj’i rarwi — And 
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he loved her and thus was Isaac 
consoled after his mother 

I.e., After having grieved for his 
mother (Radak). 

After having seen that Rebecca's 
deeds were like his mother's 
(Chizkuni). 

He was deeply grieved for his 
mother and found no consolation 
until he was consoled by his wife 


through his love for her. This love 
was inspired by her righteousness 
and aptness of deeds, the only 
criteria upon which the Torah bases 
the love between a man and his wife 
(Ramban). 

He was comforted to such an ex¬ 
tent that it was as if his mother were 
still alive (Midrash), for as noted 
above, the image of Sarah reap- 
finds comfort in his wife (Rashi). 

Thus is the way of the world: a 
man is attached to his mother dur¬ 
ing her lifetime; when she dies, he 
finds comfort in his wife (Rashi). 


XXV 


1. Abraham Remarries. 

nttf* np’i QTON qpn _ [And] 
Abraham proceeded [lit. continued; 
added ] and took a wife. 

After Abraham arranged for 
Isaac's marriage, he then took a wife 
for himself as evidenced from the 
sequence of the verses. The Mid¬ 
rash observes that the Torah 
teaches propriety: a man [ = wid¬ 
owed or divorced] with grown sons 
should first see them married ane 
then take a wife himself. 

The Midrash, interpreting Eccles. 
11:6 in this context comments: If 
you have had children while young, 
take a wife in your old age and have 
more children. [As the parallel ex¬ 
egesis in Tanchuma Yashan con¬ 


cludes: for one does not know 
which of his children will be vir¬ 
tuous and Godfear i n g; (c f. 

Y evamos 62b; Rambam, Yad, 
Hilchos Ishus 15).] 

That Abraham married again is 
not surprising when we remember 
that he survived Sarah by thirty- 
eight years. Apart from that, our 
Sages teach that man is not 'whole' 
without a wife, a human being's 
mission is too great to be fully ac¬ 
complished by one person alone 
(Hirsch). 

The word ^’1, again, in the 
phrase, which literally means: and 
Abraham again took a wife, is in¬ 
terpreted by the Sages to intimate 
that Abraham remarried the wife to 
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whom he had been married before: 
Hagar. [They cite the use of the 
same word rjp’3 in Isaiah 8:5 And 
HASHEM spolce to me again as 
proof that the verb yef again in¬ 
timates a resumption of what had 
already existed previously (see 
Sechel Tov and note to Torah 
Sheleimah 25:9). Others interpret 
that the verse in Isaiah is cited to 
imply that just as that verse in¬ 
timates prophecy, so too, does our 
verse suggest that everything was 
done in accordance with the Divine 
call (main ’S by)] ( Midrash; Pirkei 
d'Rabbi Eliezer 30). 

The Zohar specifically states that the 
term qpn (lit. and he again added ] here 
indicates not that Abraham took 
another wife, but that he took again his 
former spouse whom he had driven out 
with Ishmaei. 

Radak in his commentary to / 
Chron. 1:31 notes that Keturah was 
considered a concubine [and she is 
referred to as a concubine in u. 6 
(see Ramban cited there).] The 
phrase nitfK np '1 in our verse is ac¬ 
cordingly not to be understood in its 
usual sense of married [i.e., took a 
wife], but in its more literal sense: 
he took a woman — to be his con¬ 
cubine. 

rniup nnifJi - Whose [lit. and her ] 
name was Keturah. 

— Keturah is Hagar, who received 
this name because her deeds were as 
beautiful as incense [ketores]; also 
because she remained chaste 
[nnna rnu/p, (rnt?/p being a cognate 


verb of lup, of which rnittp is the 
past participle)], from the time she 
had separated from Abraham 
(Midrash; Rashi). 

In 21:14 s.v. ynni (p. 761) Rashi 
comments that Hagar reverted to the idolatry 
of her father's house. How then does he now 
call her action 'beautiful as incense'? — 
Rather, when she was expelled from 
Abraham's household she felt forsaken even 
by his God and she intended to revert to her 
idolatrous ways. But when the miracle occur¬ 
red at the well, she repented (Gut Aryeh). 

The Zohar similarly comments that 
although she had relapsed into her ancestral 
idolatry, she later repented and changed her 
name, after which Abraham sent for and 
married her. From this we see that a change 
of name makes atonement for guilt, for she 
made this change of name symbolic of her 
change of behavior. 

[The phraseology nmup mjqM rather than 
rniupi denotes that Keturah was 
righteous, and fit for Abraham. See footnote 
to 24:29.] 

Although Hagar/Keturah was a first- 
generation Egyptian [16:1] and hence 
forbidden in marriage [see Deut. 23:9], 
nevertheless, since his first marriage to 
her was with God's sanction [see Rashi 
to 16:2 s.v. blpb], she remained permis¬ 
sible to him for remarriage as well. 
Furthermore, the Midrash [Bereishis 
Rabbah 60:4] specifically states that 
Abraham remarried Keturah/Hagar by 
Divine command (mairi ■*? by) (Tur). 

[It is conceivable that Abraham's action 
was in accordance with the minority view of 
Rabbi Shimon in the Mishneh, Yevamos 76b 
that Egyptian women were permitted (after 
Conversion) — (Rabbi Avie Gold).] 

Targum Y onasan renders the 
verses:and Abraham added and 
took a wife, and her name was 
Keturah; she is Hagar who had been 
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25 Medan, Midian, Ishbak and Shuah. 3 Y akshan begot 

2-4 Sheba and Dedan and the children of Dedan were 

Ashurim, Letushim, and Leumim. 4 And the children 


bound to him [rniup is Aramaic for 
rnittfp, the bound one] from the 
beginning. 

According to the simple sense of the 
verse, however, Keturah is not Hagar 
(Rashbam). 

Ramban in interpreting the literal 
sense also subscribes to the latter view, 
and distinguishes (in his comm, to v. 6) 
between Hagar and Keturah. He conjec¬ 
tures that since the Torah does give the 
genealogy of Keturah, we may assume 
that she was a neighboring Canaanite. 

Whatever her nationality, Ram¬ 
ban continues, why did Abraham 
not seek a wife from among his 
kindred, in Charan, as he did for 
Isaac? The answer is that the Cove¬ 
nant (see 17:2, 19) was to be fulfil¬ 
led only through Isaac [21:12], and 
hence his seed had to be guarded. [It 
would not matter with whom 
Abraham would beget other 
children, since they would not be 
bearers of the covenant in any 
event.] 

2. lb nbn] — [And] she bore him 

Although Abraham was by now 
much older than he was at the birth 
of Isaac, nevertheless this is not 
considered a new miracle. His aged 
body had already been rein¬ 
vigorated in order to make possible 
the birth of Isaac. God merely al¬ 
lowed him to retain that capacity 
(Ha'amek Davar). 

pn’rijq jtt/p’-niji ptpT-n^c — Zimran 
[and] Y akshan [and] Medan. 

These tribes are largely uniden¬ 
tified. The 'Medanites' are referred 
to in 37:36 as traders with Egypt, 


but they seem to be identified with 
the Midianites in u.28 there. Per¬ 
haps, as Hoffmann suggests, being 
brother tribes they eventually 
merged. 

The Midrash, in keeping with its method 
of seeking homeletical significance in names, 
comments that Zimran means that they sang 
(mezamrin ] hymns to idols, and Yakshan — 
that they beat [mekashin] the timbrel in 
honor of the idols. 

rwnKi pau/’TiKi rnn _ nro — Mi - 
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dian [and] Ishbak and Shuah. 

Midian is a tribal name that fre¬ 
quently appears in the Bible. 
Further, [Exodus 3:1] we find 
Jethro (later, Moses' father-in-law], 
as the priest of Midian, while in 
Numbers 22 and 31 the Midianites 
appear as enemies of Israel. In 
Judges 6 we are told that they ruled 
Israel for a period of seven years 
until Gideon prevailed over them. 
[Ishbak is unknown], and Shuah, 
[the tribe of Job's friend, Bildad], is 
mentioned in Job 2:11 as a tribe of 
the land of Utz (Hoffmann). 

3. rprnKi lOitfTiK — Sheba and 

It: v s ▼ 

Dedan. 

The names Sheba and Dedan ap¬ 
pear also above 10:7, as the descen¬ 
dants of Raamah son of Cush; (see 
commentary there). Sheba occurs 
also as one of the children of Joktan 
in 10:28 (Hoffmann). 

Dttttubi D"nttfN r»n — Were 

\ : * - t 

Ashurim, [and] Letushim [and] 
Leumim. 

Our translation, as always, fol¬ 
lows Rashi who in this case views 
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these as proper nouns, the names of 
the chieftains of peoples. 

Radak observes that it is not clear 
why these children were given 
names with an im ending which 
usually indicates the plural. 
Mitzraim also gave his sons names 
with an im suffix: [10:13]: Ludim, 
Ananim, Lehavim, etc. [see The 
Seventy Nations, on p. 313.] 
Perhaps they had a reason which 
eludes us. 

The Targumim, however, 
perceive these words not as proper 
names, but as adjectives — describ¬ 
ing the prime characteristics of 
Dedan's descendants: Ashurim — is 
rendered by Onkelos as campers; 
Letushim as tent-owners [who 
spread about in all directions 
(Rashi)]; Leumim as islands or sea- 
districts. 

Rashi justifies Onkelos' rendering on 
grammatical grounds, explaining thatD“n«/K 
Ashurim , can be related toiyrMfl)?, camps [cf. 
lOJltf, o caravan], since the K of D”nu/K, is not 
part of the root. Compare the noun 
plumbline, whose root is PD3, stricken; 
a cruse of oil, which is related to the verb 
H3D, anointing. Dunub, Letushim, is rendered 
by Onkelos as tent owners, in the sense of 
D’tpiU}, spread about [/ Sam. 30:16], since 
they were spread out in all directions and 
traveled about. This, too, is valid, since b and 
3 interchange, and hence D’ttAub, Letushim 
equals muMOJ, scattered ones. 

Nevertheless, Rashi concludes, T 
cannot make Onkelos' translation 
fit in with the syntax' [lit. language 
of the text.] 

Ramban proceeds to further 
elaborate upon Onkelos' under¬ 
standing of this verse by com¬ 
menting that Onkelos rendered 


Ashurim as camps in the sense of 
camps of caravan drivers that travel 
from town to town as Ishmaelites 
regularly do [cf. 37:25.] This in¬ 
terpretation relates Ashurim to 
“IWK, footsteps [see Job 23:11; 
Psalms 37:31]: Letushim [similar to 
netushim, scattered ones, as Rashi 
explains] refers to the nomadic tent- 
dwellers who are scattered over the 
face of the country. Leumim refers 
to the island-dwellers. 

Ramban continues that Onkelos 
was drawn to view these names as 
descriptive, by the word rrt, were, 
in the phrase: 'and the Children of 
Dedan r»n, were [which would imp¬ 
ly that: their characteristics were: 
caravan drivers, tent dwellers, and 
island dwellers]. If these were 
proper names, however, this verse 
should have been expressed similar¬ 
ly to 10:13: and Mitzraim begot 
Ludim, Ananim, Lehavim, 
Naphtuhim. 

Ramban cites the Midrash which 
interprets Ashurim as merchants 
[which Ramban explains as those 
who walk the roads, derived from 
"nu/K, footstep]; Letushim as flam¬ 
ing ones [i.e., men of wickedness] 
and Leumim to heads of people 
[nlniK The Midrash con¬ 

cludes with the view of Rav 
Shrnuel, son of Rav Nachman, 
[with which Ramban concurs) that 
though the Translators are ac¬ 
customed to render these names as 
descriptive, they are still the proper 
names of the heads of these nations 
bearing those names. 
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25 of Midian: Ephah [and] Epher, Chanoch, Abida, and 
5-6 Eldah. All these were the descendants of Keturah. 

5 Abraham gave all that he had to Isaac. 6 But to 


[It is to this latter view that Rashi, 
in seeking the literal meaning of 
Scripture, follows. He apparently 
renders as they became the 
leaders of the peoples bearing those 
names.] 

Ibn Ezra also follows this view [see Avi 
Ezer who remarks about the apparent incon¬ 
sistency between the count of sixteen descen¬ 
dants of Keturah here, and the thirteen in / 
Chronicles 1:32 where these children of 
Dedan are omitted. He comments that ac¬ 
cording to Onkelos' descriptive interpreta¬ 
tion, these are three characteristics of 
Keturah's other descendants, hence the 
Torah, too, lists thirteen children of Keturah. 
According to Rashi' s interpretation that 
these are actual names, there are sixteen, as 
Rashi specifically mentions in his commen¬ 
tary to Song of Songs 6:8 (see ArtScrol! ed 
p. 166). Thus there is a difficulty as to why 
the children of Dedan are omitted in 
Chronicles .] 

Hirsch renders these as words 
descriptive of their national 
characteristics: And the sons of Dedan 
were those living in the plains [from 
“IWK walking straight forward], those 
living by themselves armed [from u/ub, 
sharpen], and grouped nations. 

4. ... tayi inn - And 

the children of Midian: Ephah, 
[and] Epher ... 

Midian had five sons; according 
to Numbers 31:8, Midian had five 
princes. In Isaiah 60:6, the Ephites 
are mentioned as a tribe of 
merchants bringing gold and 
frankincense from Sheba to the 
restored Jerusalem. The other tribes 
mentioned here appear no place 
else, although the names Ephah and 
Epher occur among the descendants 
of Judah, Manasseh and Reuben. 


According to Josephus (Antiquities 
/, 15:1) the descendants of Keturah 
captured territory southeast of 
Egypt, and the coastal regions east 
of the Red Sea (Hoffmann). 

miup ’32 nbK'ba — All these were 

▼ |: " : v •• » 

the descendants of Keturah. 

Of course, Keturah eventually 
had more descendants. Obviously, 
if one counts great grandchildren 
and great-great grandchildren one 
can go on ad infinitum! The expres¬ 
sion all these were the descendants 
of Keturah means that all these were 
the sons of Keturah along with the 
grandchildren who lived during her 
lifetime. Possibly they lived during 
Abraham's lifetime as well, since if 
Abraham married Keturah im¬ 
mediately after Isaac's wedding, this 
would mean that Abraham lived for 
an additional thirty-five years from 
that time, certainly long enough for 
him to see grandchildren (Radak). 

They are referred to as the 
descendants of Keturah, since in 
fact, they are not reckoned in the 
Abrahamitic genealogy (Malbim). 
[But cf. v. 6 orn^K 1 ? 1#$.] 

5. pny’b ibnwK’ba-nj* orn?# in’] 

— and Abraham gave all that he had 
[or all that was his] to Isaac. 

Since Abraham's primary 
progeny was Isaac, Abraham dis¬ 
tinguished him from his other 
children by giving him his physical 
and spiritual possessions (Malbim). 

In 24:10 the commentators note 
that Eliezer had taken with him a 
deed writing over all of Abraham's 
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possessions to Isaac. In 24:36 
Hliezer specifically states that 
Abraham bequeathed all his posses¬ 
sions to Isaac, and as Rashi notes 
there, [Eliezer] showed them the 
document. 

Accordingly, Ramban notes in his 
commentary to 24:10, that our 
verse [which is essentially the same 
as 24:36] means that Abraham had 
Isaac actually taken possession of 
his property [to take effect] at the 
time of his death so that the other 
children would not contest his 
ownership. 

As the commentaries explain, 
Rashi does not accept the view that 
24:36 speaks merely of a deed in¬ 
dicating future disposition of the 
estate. Rather, he holds that prior to 
Eliezer's departure to Aram 
Naharaim, Abraham already had 
given Isaac possession of all that 
was his, as Eliezer accurately 
reported. Accordingly, since the 
verse cannot be merely redundant, 
there must be, following Rashi, a 
deeper message in this verse. 

Rashi therefore, selected — from 
among the several interpretations 
offered by the Midrash the one 
which he deemed to be closest to the 
simple sense of the verse, that of R' 
Nechemiah [who interprets all that 
he had not in the material sense, but 
as a spiritual legacy]: Abraham 
transmitted to him 'the blessing' as 
a legacy [i.e., he conferred on Isaac 
the privilege of blessing others], for 
God had told Abraham [12:2] rppi 
and you shall be a blessing, 
[which as Rashi: explains there 
means]: the privilege of blessing 
whomever you wish will be in your 


hand. It was this that Abraham now 
conferred upon Isaac [for the in¬ 
clusive phrase all that he had 
denotes an all-encompassing gift, 
meaning even the privilege of bless¬ 
ing]- 

Among the other views in the Mid¬ 
rash are: 

— He gave him the birthright; 

— He gave him the right to burial in 
the cave of Machpelah and a deed of 
gift to his estate; 

— He gave him gifts. 

According to Zohar Chadash this 
legacy which Abraham now transmitted 
to Isaac refers to the supernal 
knowledge Abraham possessed in¬ 
asmuch as he knew the Name of the 
Holy One, Blessed be He. 

There is also an opinion that this 
gift refers to whatever wealth 
Abraham amassed in the ensuing 
period after he wrote the earlier 
deed to Isaac (Ibn Caspi). 

According to Maharsha, Sanhedrin 91a, 
the Talmudic understanding of the simple 
sense of the verse is that in 24:10 Eliezer look 
along with him not a deed of gift, but the ac¬ 
tual ornaments he later gave to Rebecca. Ac¬ 
cordingly, it is our verse which describes 
Abraham's transfer of all his possessions to 
Isaac. 

[However, Maharsha's interpretation does 
not account for Eliezer's statement to Bethuel 
in 24:36 that Abraham had given all that was 
his to Isaac. Perhaps that verse that led Rashi 
to his interpretation that Eliezer had taken 
along a deed of gift to show Bethuel, and, fol¬ 
lowing the Midrash, that our verse, accor¬ 
dingly, speaks of a spiritual legacy.] 

6. Dn-QKb turn D’K/ab’sn — 

r t : - j v “r i “ ■ “ * : 

But to the concubine-children 
whom Abraham had [lit. and to the 
children of the concubines that were 
unto Abraham]. The translation fol¬ 
lows Hirsch who explains that“»pK, 
lit. that were, refers to the children 
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25 the concubine-children whom Abraham had, 

6 Abraham gave gifts. Then he sent them away from 


and not to the concubines. Alter¬ 
natively, “t#K may be referred to the 
concubines: but to Abraham's sons 
by the concubines that were to 
Abraham. 

[The prefix 1 is translated but ac¬ 
cording to the context which 
emphasizes the contrast between 
everything that Abraham had given 
Isaac, and his token gifts to his children 
by his concubines. On such uses of the 1 
as conversive, especially in cases where 
the verb follows the subject, see comm, 
to 14:14, pp. 493-4.] 

To whom does the plural 
concubines, refer? 

Rashi, citing the Midrash, notes 
that the word D’tt/ib’D [according to 
an ancient Masoretic tradition 
recorded in the Midrash*] is spelled 
deficiently: CTU/aba, without a \ [so 
it can homiletically be rendered as 
the singular tt/lbs (with an ap¬ 
pended ft)**]: There was only one 
concubine — Hagar, who is identical 
with Keturah. 

Moreover, Rashi defines the dif¬ 
ference between wives and con¬ 
cubines: Wives are married with a 
kesubah [a document providing, 
among other things, for a marriage 
settlement], while concubines have 


no kesubah, as explained in 
Sanhedrin 21a. 

Rashbam [who does not identify 
Keturah with Hagar] maintains that 
the plural concubines refers to both 
Hagar and Keturah. 

Ramban notes that although 
Hagar was a concubine [see 
bracketed comm, end of 16:3] and 
Keturah was his wife, she, too, is al¬ 
luded to as his concubine here, as 
well as specifically as such in I 
Chronicles 1:32. Because only 
descendants of Isaac could be con¬ 
sidered offspring of Abraham 
[21:12], he regarded all consorts ex¬ 
cept for Sarah as tantamount to 
concubines, since their children 
would not be his heirs. It is also 
possible that Keturah was referred 
to as a concubine since she was a 
handmaid who was descended from 
a family of slaves. 

[See Radak, cited in v. 1 end of 
s.v. Dir^s npn]. 

Ramban disagrees with Rashi cited 
above that a concubine is a betrothed 
wife without a kesubah, because most 
Tannaim agree that a kesubah is only a 
Rabbinic ordinance. Ramban maintains 
that a concubine is taken for a consort 
without kiddushin [formal betrothal]. 


'[That in our Torah Scrolls the word is 
spelled 'full' with two yods, is not 

unusual since as Tosafos Shabbos 55b s.v. 
Ol’Ditta, as well as Beis Yosef, Y oreh Deah 
275, note, the Talmud is often at variance 
with the Masorah that is used in practice. Cf. 
Minchas Shay]. 

This is one of three places where Rashi 
cites spellings different from those current in 
our Torah Scrolls. The other two places are: 
Exodus 25:22: [nN(l)l; and Deut. 1:13 
[onOOkw]]. 

Sefer HaZikaron emphasizes that one 
must have wholehearted faith that despite 


the rare differences between our Masorah 
and the Talmudic exegeses, our Scrolls are 
correct. An allusion to this is a paraphrase of 
Avos 1:17. 'The Midrash is not primary, but 
practice.' 

**If, as Rashi, maintains, Abraham's only 
concubine was Hagar/Keturah, why was the 
final o, mem, appended to the singular 
concubine, making it a modified plural? 

Levush suggest that the modified plural is 
used because Abraham married Hagar on 
two different occasions: once in Sarah's 
lifetime and again after her death. 
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He also notes that the correct text in 
Sanhedrin 21a is: ptfrrpm cpuq 

l^iTp [xbnh n^iro nSb onp&a. 'wives 
have kesubah and kiddushin; con¬ 
cubines have no Kesubah and [no] kid¬ 
dushin.' [Mizrachi defends Rashi by 
stating that Rashi was citing from the 
version of the Talmudic text in his pos¬ 
session]. 

Ramban offers a possible defense of 
Rashi's interpretation that the distinction lies 
in the kesubah. In the case of a Noachide [i.e. 
all men before the giving of the Torah] kid¬ 
dushin does not apply in any event, but it is 
conceivable that when taking a wife by inter¬ 
course as is their law, Noachides were ac¬ 
customed to write a form of kesubah, a con¬ 
tract providing for a dowry and gift. If a 
Noachide intended to take a woman as a con¬ 
cubine whom he could send away at will and 
whose children would not be among his 
heirs, then he would not give her this con¬ 
tract. 

The inclusion of the phrase 
amnicb "Uj/N, that were Abraham's, 

T ▼ “ 

attests to the fact that in however 
hidden a manner — they carried a 
spark of Abraham in their souls 
(Zohar Chadash). 

nil})? ornate *jna — Abraham gave 
gifts. 

The gifts were given outright [so 
they would be uncontestable]; not 
merely bequeathed in the form a last 
will and testament (Sforno). 

[What gifts did Abraham have 
left to give? He had previously 
given everything he owned to Isaac? 
(Mizrachi)]: 

Rashi explains: according to the 
Sages [Sanhedrin 91a that gifts are 
not to be understood in the material 
sense, but rather]: He imparted to 
them the secrets of the impure or 
unclean arts. 

This refers lo the knowledge of demons 
and sorcery, etc. This does not suggest that 
Abraham intended them to use this 
knowledge [in idolatry and impure worship]. 


since these unhallowed arts are clearly 
prohibited by the Torah. Rather, he imparted 
this knowledge to teach them to counteract 
sorcery, and exorcise demons which enter 
men (Gut Aryeh). [See Maharsha ]. 

According to HaKsav V'haKaballah, 
Abraham imparled this knowledge to them 
so that they would know how to guard 
themselves from substituting impure names 
for hallowed names and inadvertently 
worshiping them. 

Rashi adds: another interpreta¬ 
tion: Gifts refers to those gifts 
which had been given him because 
of Sarah [20:14, 16], and the gifts 
he received from others. All of these 
he now gave to them since he 
wished to derive no benefit there¬ 
from. [Previously, he had given 
Isaac all the wealth which he had 
earned .] 

•>n unlya 133 7 ny» byn — 

Then [lit. and] he sent them away 
from [upon] Isaac his son, while he 
was still alive. 

Lest they quarrel over the estate 
(Radak), and to avoid their laying 
claim to the Land (Malbim). 

Abraham wanted to foreclose a 
possible claim by them that only 
Ishmael was excluded by God's 
promise in 21:12 'Since through 
Isaac will offspring be considered 
yours,' and that because the 
children of Keturah had not yet 
been born at that time, God had 
never intended them to be denied an 
opportunity to inherit equally with 
Isaac. To prevent this, Abraham 
sent them away during his lifetime 
(Haamek Davar). 

While he was still alive — since he 
did not wish to rely on a will 
(Sforno). 

[The phrase while he was still alive 
dangles, but the cantillation clearly makes it 
modify the phrase he sent them away. 
Otherwise, it could have been understood to 
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6 the east country. 


modify the earlier phrase Abraham gave gifts 
in the sense that he transferred the gifts to 
them during his lifetime and then sent them 
away rather than making bequests for pos¬ 
session after his demise.] 

This is apparently the message 
Ralbag derives from the verse when 
he comments: The Torah teaches 
that one should divide his posses¬ 
sions among his children during his 
lifetime to avoid disputes after his 
death. 

Da'as Soferim notes the sharp 
contrast between Abraham's treat¬ 
ment of the concubine-children and 
his earlier treatment of Ishmael. He 
expelled Ishmael virtually empty- 
handed to teach him the error of his 
ways and perhaps influence him to 
repent. But he gave generous gifts 
to his children although they were 
still at an age when he could train 
them. Presumably he realized that 
they could improve no further un¬ 
der his guidance, or that they might 
cause harm to Isaac. 

Hirsch notes that even Abraham 
could not succeed in educating all 
his children as he hoped, whereas 
now it is expected of all Jewish 
parents that they raise all of their 
children to be their spiritual succes¬ 
sors. Then, there was not an inch of 
land outside his own home where 
Abraham's spirit was welcome. 
Now, Jewish children can find at 
least some companions who share 


their own values. 

From the fact that Ishmael par¬ 
ticipated in Abraham's burial [u.9], 
it is apparent that he had not been 
driven away permanently as were 
the other concubine-children. But, 
as Abarbanel explains when 
Ishmael saw that the others were 
sent away and that he had no ad¬ 
vantage over them, he submitted to 
Isaac's superiority (Malbim). [See 
also footnote to 22:1, pp. 781-783.] 

Why did Abraham disinherit some of 
his sons when such action is forbidden? 
[see Deut. 21:16-17). 

— Abraham was following the Divine 
command of 21:12 according to which 
only Isaac — of all his children — would 
be considered his heir (Mizrachi); 

—When God had told Abraham in 
21:12: Whatever Sarah telk you heed 
her voice, He was, in effect, agreeing 
with her statement [ibid v. 10]: the son 
of that slavewoman [Hagar] shall not 
inherit with my son, with Isaac! (Kli 
Yakar). ll] 

Dip V"in Sn nmp — Eastward, to 
the east country. 

I.e., east of the land of Israel (Ibn 
Ezra), [see 29:1; Judges 6:3). 

First the Torah states in general 
terms that Abraham sent them in an 
easterly direction, and then it 
specifies that it was to those regions 
that generally come under the 
heading of 'land of the east': 
Charan in Aram Naharaim and Ur 


1. Cf. also Mishnah, Bava Basra 126b that if a man [on his death bed ( Rashi )] disposes of his 
property by giving some children more than others, or if he assigned to his first-born a share 
only equal [rather than the double share due him] to that of the other children, his arrange¬ 
ments are valid, provided he declared it a gift. If, however, he declared it as an inheritance his 
wishes are disregarded [since Torah law requires that the first-born gel a double portion, while 
the other sons receive equal shares.] This Mishnah [without the qualification that this disposi¬ 
tion take place on a deathbed, as Rashi notes] is cited in Midrash HaCadol as support for 
Abraham's division of the inheritance in this case. 
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Kasdim. Since Abraham's kin lived 
in those lands, he sent his 
concubine-children there, confident 
that his kinsman would welcome 
them and offer them greater 
friendship there than they would 
find elsewhere (Radak). 

Chizkuni also identifies 'east 
country' with Aram [ = Syria / Iraq; 
see comm, to 10:22 and 24:10]. He 
cites Isaiah 9:11 that Aram was to 
the east of Erefz Yisrael, and further 
notes that the land of Utz, described 
in Job 1:3 as an eastern country , 
was named for Utz, one of the 
children of Abraham's brother 
Nachor (see 22:21.] Accordingly, 
Chizkuni explains that Abraham 
sent them there to claim the 
ancestral inheritance that was due 
him for his own family. 

7. The death of Abraham. 

ormK «n 'W ■»»■» nbto — 

Now [lit. and ] these are the days of 
the years of Abraham's life which 
he lived. 

— I.e., which he had lived fully ; 
not one day of his life was wasted 
[cf. Midrash HaGadol: all his days 
were life, and none of them was 
death; and cf. Berachos 18a 'the 
righteous even in death are called 
living.'] 

[Chronologically, Abraham lived 
until his grandson Jacob was fifteen 
years old (since Abraham was a 
hundred at Isaac's birth, and Isaac 
was sixty when Jacob was born — v. 
26) and accordingly his death took 
place after the events of the coming 
chapters. But in accordance with the 


Torah's usual method of narration, 
(as Ramban explains in 11:32) it 
bids farewell, so to speak, to 
Abraham when there is nothing 
further of his life that it must re¬ 
count. Similarly, the Torah gives us 
whatever information it deems 
necessary about Ishmael's family. 
Then it can go on uninterrupted to 
the central figure of the succeeding 
narrative, Isaac. 

In the same way, Noah's death is 
recorded in 9:29 before the history 
of his sons is mentioned although 
Noah was still alive well into the 
days of Abraham, and his son Shem 
lived to see Jacob, (Bava Basra 12lb; 
see vol. I p. xii: Chronology/Time 
Line); the passing of Terach [11:32] 
is recorded before the story of 
Abraham, although he lived 
another sixty years(in that case the 
Midrash offers a special interpreta¬ 
tion; see Rashi and Ramban there); 
and the death of Isaac [35:28-29) 
before the narratives of Esau and 
Jacob, although Isaac was still alive 
w'her Joseph was sold into slavery.] 

d^u/ u/nm mu/ □’’i/su/i mu/ nKn — 

• T •• T : T T ▼ T “ 

A hundred [years] and seventy 
[years, and] five years . 

At a hundred he was like seventy 
and at seventy like five — without 
sin (Rashi). 

Rashi compares him to a man of 
seventy regarding sin, because a man at 
seventy is at the twilight of his life, and 
since death stares him in the face he 
does not sin, just as a child of five is sin¬ 
less (Be'er Mayim Chaim). 

[See comm, to 23:1 in reference to Sarah's 
lifespan where Rashi offers a similar ex- 
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7 Now these are the days of the years of Abraham's 
life which he lived: a hundred and seventy-five 
years. 8 And Abraham expired and died at a good old 


egesis. That interpretation, however, unlike 
this one, is based on a Midrash, as Ramban 
ad. loc, point out. See there also the defense 
of Mizrachi and Gur Aryeh cited for Rashi's 
interpretation here.] 

8. arna* nr?*] in}!] — And 

Abraham expired and died. 

The year was 2123 from Creation 
(Seder Olam). 

The term yi}*] here translated 
with the delicate expression expired, 
has been discussed in the commen¬ 
tary to 6:17 and 7:21. 

Ibn Ezra and Radak explain it as 
quick death without prolonged 
sickness: 'The sudden departure of 
the spirit from the body without 
pain or delay.' 

Ramban [to v. 17] cites the 
Talmud (Bava Basra 16b), [see 
comm, to v. 17] as proof that in 
conjunction with the terms HJVp, 
death, and qpijm, being gathered in 
yil’l refers to quick death without 
prolonged sickness. This is the 
death enjoyed by the righteous. 

Ramban goes on to cite a different 
view [Bereishis Rabbah 62:1] that the 
early pious men used to suffer with in¬ 
testinal disease for about ten or twenty 
days before death. That is the basis for 
the principle, that pn)pn 'blnrj, illness 
cleanses [from sin; or possibly that it 
physically purifies the internal organs 


so that the righteous may enter the life 
of the Hereafter in physical purity 
(Yafeh Toar)]. As the Midrash goes on 
to say, the very term ywi implies death 
from intestinal disease [which, as noted 
in Erubin 4lb, is a death that comes 
quickly while one is even alert enough 
to carry on a conversation (Radal).] Ac¬ 
cording to this Midrashic interpretation, 
jni’3 would mean shriveled, emaciated, 
etc. or faint which is how Onkelos 
renders it. 

As noted in the commentary to 
7:21, however, the consensus of 
commentators explain the termy]}'] 
as signifying the transitional mo¬ 
ment between life and death 
[Hirsch: unconsciousness ] while 
nip’i represents death itself. 

Karnei Or, on this basis, relates 
the word to the root yx>, fatigue, 
and explains the term yil*] to refer 
to the body's complete loss of vigor, 
prior to death [HaKsav V'haKabal- 
lah ]. 

W\ rgnpa - At a good 
old age, mature [so Hirsch; lit. old ] 
and content. 

— For God promised him in 
15:15, that the prophesied affliction 
of his descendants would not begin 
in his lifetime (Rashbam).™ 

Ramban explains the phrase old 
and contented as implying that he 


1. (See Rashi in commentary to 15:15 that Abraham was destined to live 180 years like his 
son but God caused him to die five years earlier so that he would not witness Esau's evil con¬ 
duct. For, as the Midrash Aggadah notes, the five years corresponded to the five sins Esau 
committed on the very day Abraham died [and had Abraham lived he would have witnessed 
them): he stole, raped a betrothed maiden, murdered, denied the fundamental Principle [i.e. 
the existence of God], and despised the birthright. God therefore said, 'I promised Abraham, 
you shall be buried in a good old age. Is it good old age when he sees his grandson commit 
adultery and murder? — Better let him die in peace!'] 

(According to Rashi in v. 9, however, the specific reference here to good old age is that 
Ishmael had repented.] 
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lived to see all the desires of his 
heart fulfilled, and was content with 
all good things. This is the mark of 
the righteous who are content with 
their lot and do not desire super¬ 
fluous luxuries, in contrast with 
those of whom it is said he that 
loves money shall not be satisfied 
with money [Ecclesiastes 5:9]. As 
the Sages commented: No man 
leaves the world possessing half of 
his desires. If one has a hundred, he 
desires two hundred; if he acquires 
two hundred, he desires four 
hundred. Thus the wicked are dis¬ 
satisfied when they die; only of the 
righteous, who seek no luxuries can 
it be said that they are satisfied. 

According to the Mid rash — 
Ramban continues — Abraham was 
content, because before he died he 
was shown, as are the righteous in 
this world, a vision of the reward 
stored up for them in the World to 
Come. Then immersed in joy, they 
die peacefully and satisfied. 

Radak explains n} v y/, good 
old age, as indicating that he lived to 
see children and grandchildren, and 
was steeped in goodness and honor. 

t]pK!3 — And he was 
gathered to his people [lit. his 
peoples ] [i.e. to the members of his 
family who died before him (Ra¬ 
dak).] 


Some maintain that the phrase is 
idiomatic, i.e. that [in death] he 
went the way of his ancestors, and 
so, in a sense, joined them (Ibn 
Ezra). In this sense the phrase oc¬ 
curs whether the ancestors were 
righteous or wicked (Radak). 

Most, however, connect this ex¬ 
pression specifically to the soul, for 
while it is in the body it is, as it 
were, in isolation [from the Upper 
worlds]; when the soul leaves the 
body, it rejoins its Source and is 
gathered back to its glory (Ral- 
bag)J li 

[That such phrases allude to the 
soul's ingathering to its honorable 
repose can be inferred also from God's 
promise to Abraham in 15:15: You shall 
go to your fathers in peace. Since 
Abraham was not buried near his 
fathers, that verse must refer to a 
spiritual reunification of the soul with 
his ancestors. As Sechel Tov points out, 
our verse teaches that he was spiritual¬ 
ly reunited with his father Terach, who 
had repented and whose soul was in 
Gan Eden.] 

Midrash HaGadol explains his people as 
implying that in the Hereafter, every person 
is gathered in accordance with his character: 
the righteous are gathered with the genera¬ 
tion of their ancestors, and the wicked are 
hurled with theirs; one whose life ex¬ 
emplified silver eats out of silver utensils, 
while he whose life was earthen [i.e. base) 
eats out of earthenware utensils. 

— He was gathered into the bond 


1. In the matter of a soul returning to its source, we find many similar expressions in Scrip¬ 
ture: You will come to your forefathers (15:15); gathered in to his forefathers (Judges 2:10). 
See also, for example, 47:30 and / Kings 2:10. Such expressions prove that belief in the 
Hereafter is an integral part of Jewish faith. Death, therefore, is viewed as a reunification with 
earlier generations. Conversely, the punishment of rn%, excision, cutting off of the soul , i.e., 
the denial to it of the opportunity to return to its forebears. 
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9 people. 9 His sons Isaac and Ishmael buried him in 

the cave of Machpelah, in the field of Ephron the son 


of eternal life with the righteous of 
all generations, who are his people 
because they are similar to him. The 
plural Pipy, his peoples, implies that 
there are many 'nations' in the 
World to Come, an allusion to the 
fact that each righteous person has 
his own unique characteristics as if 
there is a multitude of worlds. This 
is because everyone's share in the 
World to Come is a product of his 
own unique accomplishments dur¬ 
ing life. Therefore, no two portions 
in the Hereafter are alike (Sforno). 

Thus, the term gathering refers to 
restoration of anything to its proper 
place. In this case, since the body is 
only the soul's temporary home, 
when it leaves the body it is gath¬ 
ered to its true, permanent home 
(Hoffmann). 

As Hirsch comments, the belief in 
immortality of the soul was so 
routinely accepted in ancient times 
that there was no need to 'teach' it 
as dogma. It was taken quite for 
granted that just as the dead body 
returned to earth, its source, so the 
soul would return to the spiritual 
world whence it orginated. 

9. vft pmr in* - 

And his sons Isaac and Ishmael 
buried him. 

We would expect to see Ishmael 
mentioned first as the older son 
(R'Bachya) ... 

We infer from this that Ishmael 
repented and gave precedence to 
Isaac (Rashi). 

As the Midrash comments: Ishmael, the 
son of the maidservant [Hagar] showed 


honor to the son of the lady [Sarah], for were 
this not the case they would have been listed 
according to their age with Ishmael first. In 
Bava Basra 16b it is deduced from this that 
Ishmael had repented. The Talmud asks: 
Perhaps the verse merely listed them in the 
order of their wisdom [and thus Isaac is 
properly mentioned first, with no suggestion 
of repentance on the part of Ishmael.] The 
Talmud answers that in this case, the Torah 
did not use relative wisdom as the criterion. 
The proof of this is in 35:29, which tells how 
Isaac was buried by his children: there Esau 
[the elder] is mentioned before Jacob [the 
wiser]. The prior mention of Isaac in our 
verse, therefore, must lead to the deduction 
that he repented in Abraham's lifetime 
(Mizrachi). 

Cur Aryeh asks: Perhaps the Torah men¬ 
tioned Isaac first simply because he was the 
son of the lady and as such clearly merited 
precedence over Ishmael the son of the 
maidservant? —But the traditional hatred of 
the wicked for the righteous is so intense, 
and so defies the norm of dignified conduct 
[rrritt/n ni< n^p^p??], that if Ishmael were still 
wicked he would never — under any circum¬ 
stances — have allowed the righteous Isaac, 
to precede him. Hence, the Sages derive from 
this verse that Ishmael repented. 

Ha'amek Davar adds that implicit 
here is that Abraham had informed 
Ishmael of God's decree that he was a 
son in every respect, except in situations 
where Isaac was involved [in line with 
21:12: through Isaac will offspring be 
considered yours.] Ishmael obediently 
refrained from contesting the in¬ 
heritance, and accordingly now gave 
precedence to Isaac. Once Isaac is given 
this precedence, Ishmael is referred to as 
son which he was in every other sense. 

... rnyn Sn — In the cave ... 

The Hebrew bf< is literally to the 
cave, but here it means in the cave. 
Cf. Exodus 25:21 and in 

the Ark. There are many such ex¬ 
amples in Scripture (Radak). 
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10. ^2 rwn nm3K n:i? *vpn mtyn 

* g T T i “ * " • v ▼ “ 

nn — The /ie/d that Abraham had 
bought from the children of Heth. 

The Torah again emphasizes, 
when mentioning this field, that 
Abraham purchased it to stress 
Abraham's exemplary faith in God. 
For although God had promised 
him [13:15]: All the Land that you 
see, to you will / give it ... 
nevertheless he had to buy a small 
plot in order to bury his wife. 
Nevertheless, his faith remained 
unshaken throughout (Radak). 


intfN mten nm3K *i3p nnu/ — 

T T I ▼■»:- - K r T 

There was Abraham buried, and 
Sarah his wife. 

The Midrash notes that thirty- 
eight years elapsed between Sarah's 
death and Abraham's — why, then, 
is Sarah's death mentioned here? 

— To evoke memories, comparing 
both funerals. Whoever partook in 
Sarah's funeral also was privileged 
to participate in Abraham's.w 

— Furthermore, Shem and Eber 
attended Sarah's funeral and they 
selected the site within the Cave of 
Machpelah which they felt would 
be suitable for Abraham whom they 
foresaw would also be buried there. 
Thus, Sarah was buried in the cave, 
and Abraham was now buried 
beside her. 


11. nm2N nnn 'm 

I V T ! ■ r ▼ : " ■“ "i “ :■ 

123 pny> rtK ovibK — And it was, 

z It:* v * v: 

after the death of Abraham, that 
[lit. and] Cod blessed Isaac, his son. 

By 'bless' is meant that He com¬ 
forted him in his mourning [1ttrt3 
□’Ssk ’nimn, He comforted him 

■ ii • r J 

with the formula of consolation for 
mourners ] (Rashi). 

[This is based on Sotah 14a where we are 
enjoined to imitate God's ways: 'The Holy 
One, Blessed be He comforted mourners (as 
it says in our verse); therefore you must 
comfort mourners.'] 

Rashi chose this as UHpS, the simple mean¬ 
ing of bless in our verse, for — since 
Abraham had already made him the source of 
blessing by conferring upon him the right to 
bless others (u.5) — what blessing could 
Isaac have needed aside from that of consola¬ 
tion (Gur Aryeh). 

According to Nachalas Yaakov [cited by 
Sifsei Chachomim ], Rashi cites the Talmudic 
explanation as the simple meaning because 
the verse emphasizes that this blessing was 
conferred after Abraham s death. Now, un¬ 
less it was the blessing of comforting the 
mourner why would the Torah have to 
specify that it was conferred after Abraham's 
death? 

Rashi continues with another ex¬ 
planation [possibly motivated by 
the fact that the verse specifies that 
Cod blessed Isaac rather than his 
father as was customary]: 

Although God had empowered 
Abraham to bless whomever he 
wished, he feared to bless Isaac, 


1. On the day of Abraham's death, the great of all the nations of the world lamented; 'Woe to 
the world that has lost its leader! Woe to the world that has lost its pilot!' (Bava Basra 91b). 
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25 of Zohar the Hittite, facing Mamre. 10 The field that 
10-12 Abraham had bought from the children of Heth — 

there was Abraham buried, and Sarah his wife . 
11 And it was after the death of Abraham that God 
blessed Isaac his son, and Isaac settled near Be'er 
Lachai R'oi. 

12 These are the descendants of Ishmael, Abraham's 


because he foresaw that Esau would 
descend from him [and he was ap¬ 
prehensive that Isaac would in turn 
prefer to confer these blessings 
upon his favorite son Esau, rather 
than Jacob (Terumas HaDeshen)]. 
According to this interpretation we 
must assume that although Abra¬ 
ham was spared the ordeal of 
witnessing Esau's public sinfulness 
(see Rashi to u.30), he nevertheless 
foresaw that Esau would be 
wicked.] Abraham had therefore 
said, 'Let the Master of the blessings 
come Himself and bless whomever 
He sees fit.' — God now came and 
blessed him (since God knew that 
Jacob, and not Esau, would be the 
recipient of the blessings (ibid.)] 

This latter interpretation of Rashi would 
then negate Rashi's own interpretation in v. 
5 that Abraham had transferred to Isaac the 
divine power to bless whomever he wished. 
Verse 5 would accordingly have to be in¬ 
terpreted in one of the other senses cited by 
the Mid rash (Mizrachi; Gur Ary eh; Terumas 
HaDeshen). 

According to Radak, our passage 
means simply that God prospered 
Isaac's endeavors. 

Hirsch suggests that the verse is 
telling us that now God blessed 
Isaac on his own account; for 
heretofore the blessing which Isaac 
enjoyed was derived only from the 
blessing granted to Abraham. 

Kli Y akar suggests that God 
blessed Isaac only after Abraham's 
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death. God withheld the blessing 
until then because, during his life¬ 
time, Abraham had the privilege of 
blessing whomever he wished 
[12:2]; God did not wish to 'bypass' 
Abraham so to speak. 

mb 1K3-DV pnar — And 
Isaac settled near [lit. with] Be'er 
Lachai Ro'i. 

— Near Hagar, Abraham's widow 
(Midrash Aggadah). 

The Torah mentions the places of 
Isaac's residence because he spread 
the Name of God from each of them 
(Da'as Soferim). 

Either the verse means that he 
lived near (oy) the area of Be'er 
Lachai Ro'i, or since Be'er Lachai 
Ro'i was not a city but a well [see 
16:14], the Torah mentions that he 
lived near the well. Presumably, if it 
were the name of a city the Torah 
would have written that he settled 
in Be'er Lachai Ro'i) (Ramban). 

12. Ishmael's Genealogy 
□miiK-p bnyr}W nbto — 

T ? I “ I V f ! 1 I v 

[And] these are the descendants [lit. 
generations; genealogies ; chron¬ 
icles] of Ishmael, Abraham's son. 

In the simple sense, Ishmael's 
descendants are enumerated, as well 
as his years, in deference to Abra¬ 
ham (Radak), [hence the appela- 
tion: Abraham's son], and to inform 
us that the seed of the righteous 
shall be blessed. However, in the 
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case of Esau, his lifespan is not 
mentioned because he outlived 
Jacob [according to Sotah 13a, Esau 
was present at Jacob's burial; cf. 
Rashi and footnote to 27:45], and 
the narrative of that period would 
not be concluded until later, with 
the death of Jacob. When that took 
place, the Torah did not wish to 
revert to mentioning Esau since his 
genealogy had already been enum¬ 
erated in its appropriate place 
[Chapt. 36] (Ramban). 

Ramban continues: although there 
are several Midrashic explanations for 
the Scriptural account of Ishmael's 
years, the correct one is that he deserved 
this recognition since he had repented, 
and died a religious man. 

[Rashi cites one of the Midrashic ex¬ 
planations from Megillah 17a in his 
commentary to v. 17.] 

According to Y afeh Toar's reading of 
the Midrash, Ishmael's genealogy 
deserved mention in the Torah because 
he came from the uttermost recesses of 
the wilderness to pay honor to his father 
[at his death]. 

mto nnstf rp-man -nn mb’ 

T T m ■» f y y H | 

Dmni<b — Whom Hagar the Egyp¬ 
tian, Sarah's maidservant, bore to 
Abraham. 

This verse points out the dual 
spiritual characteristics stored up 
within Ishmael. On the one hand he 
is nrQ3K ]5, Abraham's son, while 
on the other hand the blood of his 
Egyptian mother, Hagar, flows 
through his veins (Alshich). 


Although Ishmael was the son of 
the maidservant, Abraham loved 
him as his firstborn; and God ac¬ 
cordingly blessed him for 
Abraham's sake, as it says [21:20]: 
God was with the youth and he 
became great. He begot twelve 
princes as God promised Abraham 
[17:20] (Radak). 

As had been noted previously, it 
is emphasized that Abraham regar¬ 
ded him as his son in every sense of 
the word; it was only relative to 
Sarah and her son that Ishmael was 
considered the son of the maidser¬ 
vant (Haamek Davar). 

... And as such the destiny of the 
Abrahamitic line was not to find ex¬ 
pression in him (Hoffmann). 

Thus, as Ramban [to v. 19] ex¬ 
plains, the phrase whom Hagar the 
Egyptian bore ... is included here in 
Isaac's honor, as if to signify that 
Ishmael's progeny is not traceable 
to Abraham they are considered to 
be exclusively the children of the 
maidservant, and they were blessed 
as promised to Hagar in 21:13. 
Therefore, when mentioning Isaac's 
genealogy in v. 19, the Torah 
specifically says Abraham begot 
Isaac — explicitly identifying Isaac 
as the primary son. 

13. nbtt) — [And] 

these are the names of the sons of 
Ishmael. 

□rnblnb — By [lit. in] their 
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25 son, whom Hagar the Egyptian, Sarah's maidservant, 
13-16 bore to Abraham. 13 These are the names of the sons 

of Ishmael by their names, in order of their birth: 
Ishmael's first born Nebayoth, Kedar, Adbeel, and 
M ivsam, 14 Mishma, Dumah, and Masa, 15 Hadad 
and Serna, Yetur, Nafish, and Kedmah 16 These are 


names, in order of their birth. 

The rendering of Dn^lnV as: in 
order of their birth follows Rashi, 
and most commentators. [It could 
also be rendered to their genera¬ 
tions; to their progeny; to their 
chronicles .] 

That this is so, is evidenced by 
the fact that, in the very next 
phrase, Nebayoth is specifically 
identified as Ishmael's first-born. It 
would seem, therefore, that the 
Torah is concerned with the order 
of their birth, in contrast to other 
genealogies in the Torah — such as 
Noah's, for example, where his 
children are listed in order of their 
wisdom , not their age [ Sanhedrin 
69b; see comm, to 6:10] ( Mizrachi; 
cf. Haamek Davar, and comm, to 
Exod. 6:16). 

Hirsch, noting from v. 16 that those who 
are named here were D’K’tan, chieftains, sug¬ 
gests that the expression onTblnb nntott /2 
has the connotation of whose names 
remained for their descendants since these 
names remained the names of the Ishmaelite 
tribes. Thus, the verse informs us that the 
well-known names of the Bedouin tribes 
derived from the sons of Ishmael. 

npi Stow n33 - Ishmael's 
first born Nebayoth, [and] Kedar. 

Nebayoth, the first-born, and 
Kedar, the second son, are the most 
important of the Ishmaelite tribes. 
They are mentioned together in 
Isaiah 60:7. One of Esau's wives 
was Mahalath, the sister of 
Nebayoth [28:9). 


... Kedar, famous for its archers 
[Isaiah 21:16] appears as a wealthy 
merchant tribe in Jeremiah 49:28-29 
(Hoffmann). 

[As noted in the commentary to 
ArtScroll Shir HaShirim 1:5, David 
describes them as a barbarous peo¬ 
ple when he exclaims ( Psalms 
I20:5): , rt33^ ’mi '3 ’’b rriN 
TTp ’’bnN’Dy, V\/oe is me that I so- 

▼ r ■ -* ti ▼ ■ 9 

journ in Meshech, that I dwell in 
the tents of Kedar!) 

nUam Siotki — [And] Adbeel, and 

t 1 •• : i * t *. J 

M ivsam. 

— Unknown (Hoffmann). 

14. nnn) ynpm — [And] 
Mishma, [and] Dumah, and Masa. 

Mishma is unknown. The Du¬ 
mah mentioned in Isaiah 21:11 is 
apparently not the same tribe (Hof¬ 
fmann). [Dumah is mentioned there 
together with Seir which would in¬ 
dicate that they were descended 
from Esau.) 

15. rn?i{?3 mu 1 topni Tin — 
Hadad and Tema, Yetur, Nafish 
and Kedmah. 

Hadad'— unknown; the Temites 
were a trading tribe mentioned in 
Job 6:19; Isaiah 21:14; Jeremiah 
25:23. In both Isaiah and Jeremiah 
Temais mentioned in relation to 
Dedan — one of the descendants of 
Keturah. The city of Tema was an 
important station bordering on the 
Syrian desert. ... 

The tribes of Yetur and Nafish 
were expelled by Reuben, Gad, and 
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Menasheh when they settled on the 
Transjordan; cf. I Chron. 5:18-19. 
The descendants of Yetur settled in 
the mountain ranges to the north 
and south of Damascus, in regions 
of difficult access. Aristobulus, a 
king during the latter period of the 
Second Temple period, forced the 
southern Yeturites to embrace 
Judaism [see Josephus , Antiquities 
13:11:3]. Kedmah is not mentioned 
again in the Bible. The children of 
Kedem [east] mentioned in Judges 
6:3 were not one tribe, but the ap- 
pelation for several Arab tribes who 
dwelt in the east (Hoffmann). 

16. SKynW' 1 n 33 on nbx — These 

T i 

are the sons of Ishmael. 

As is customary in Scripture, the 
subject is closed with a general 
statement summing up the matter; 
the closing summary also being 
used as a means of further clarifica¬ 
tion (Radak). 

nrn’uni nrmyna nntatf hSki — 

v ■ ; »* — ■ v - m i ■ 

w . » w - m ■ j • j 

And these are their names by [lit. in] 
their open cities [following Rashi 
and Onkelos; (lit. courtyards)] and 
by [lit. in] their strongholds [i.e., 
fortified cities (Radak)]. 

I.e. — whether they took up 
residence in open cities [denoting, 
according to Hoffmann , the circular 
encampments of nomadic tribes (cf. 
Numb. 31:10)] or in encampments 
— they lived in security and honor. 
All those bearing these tribal names 


[nnb^] — regardless of where they 
lived, were descendants of Ishmael 
(cf. Radak). 

nnbK 1 ? DiOttb Tu/y — Twelve 
chieftains [or: princes] for their na¬ 
tions. 

I.e. twelve chieftains of as many 
families. Each of the above was a 
prince, and the ancestor of a large 
family which carried his name, as 
we see from later appearances of 
these names in Scripture, repre¬ 
senting distinct family clans 
(Radak). 

This was in fulfillment of the 
promise made to Abraham in 17:20 
(Sechel Tov). 

[On the transient nature of their 
glory, like cnioty}, clouds, see Rashi to 
17:20. Hirsch to our verse, however, 
perceives a positive connotation in the 
use of the same word, n’tou/a, for clouds 
and for princes. All the moisture 
received by clouds comes from the earth 
and is eventually returned to the earth; 
so, the conscientious prince perceives 
himself as the servant of his people. 
What he has derives from them and is 
meant to be utilized for their benefit. 
This is in contrast to the princes of 
Esau's family. They are called D’DibK 
which Hirsch interprets as a term 
denoting selfish possession (see comm. 
to 36:15).] 

Hoffmann notes that the word is rare 
in Hebrew although common in Aramaic. 
Perhaps the word is used specifically to 
denote Ishmaelite tribal-clans; cf. Numbers 
25:15 where it is used of a Midianite chief¬ 
tain. 
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25 the sons of Ishmael, and these are their names by 
17-18 their open cities and by their strongholds, twelve 

chieftains for their nations. 

17 These were the years of IshmaeVs life: A 
hundred and thirty-seven years. He expired and died, 
and was gathered to his people. 18 They dwelt from 


17. VKyip^ "n w n^Ki — [And] 
these were the years of IshmaeVs 
life. 

Ishmael's age is given because it 
assists in calculations with respect 
to [dating the various events which 
occurred in the life of] Jacob (Rashi 
[Y evamos 64a]).M). 

According to Ramban [to this 
verse, but cited in v. 12] Ishmael's 
age is noted here because he 
repented and the age of the 
righteous is generally stated. 
Rashbam holds that it is recorded as 
a mark of honor for Abraham. 
Since the Torah had mentioned 
Abraham's age at Ishmael's birth, 
and Ishmael's age when he un¬ 
derwent circumcision, it now con¬ 
cludes by mentioning his lifespan. 

V2V] •‘W onptyi njiy dko — 

A hundred [years] and thirty [years, 
and] seven years. 

[See comm, to 23:1 for a discus¬ 


sion of why each period of 
Ishmael's life is set off by the word 
years.] 

VJjy-bij 'lPK’l nip’! - And he 
expired and died and was gathered 
to his people. 

[On the meaning of the expres¬ 
sions expired and gathered to his 
people, see commentary to v. 8.] 

Rashi comments that the word 
VllPl is mentioned only in the case 
of righteous people [such as 
Ishmael, since he repented as noted 
in the commentary to v. 9.] 

The Talmud Bava Basra 16b, 
however, notes that the term ini'l, ex¬ 
pired is used also with reference to the 
wicked Generation of the Flood [see 
above 6:17; 7:21]. The answer is that 
the term expired alludes to the death of 
the wicked only when it is used alone 
[as in the case of the victims of the 
Flood and the generation that died in the 
wilderness ( Numbers 20:3).] However, 
when it is used in conjunction with the 


1. Rashi goes on to explain that we calculate from Ishmael's age at his death that Jacob at¬ 
tended the Academy of Eber for fourteen years from the time he left his father's house [which 
coincides with Ishmael's death (see on 28:9)] to the time he arrived at Laban's house (as is ex¬ 
plained in Megillah 17a). 

[Briefly, according to the data cited in Megillah 17a, when Jacob stood before Pharaoh he 
should have been 116 years old, yet Jacob himself gave his age as 130 (47:9). The discrepancy 
is explained by the fact that he spent fourteen years in the Academy of Eber after leaving his 
father's house.] 

According to the parallel exegesis in the Midrash, Ishmael's lifespan is given in order to as¬ 
sist in calculating Jacob’s age when he was blessed. [Jacob received the blessings from Isaac at 
the time Ishmael died (see 28:9). Ishmael was 137 years old then he died and Isaac was 
Ishmael's junior by fourteen years, since Abraham was 86 years old when Ishmael was born 
(16:16) and 100 years old when Isaac was born (21:5) 

Therefore, since Isaac was 123 years old at Ishmael's death, Jacob who was 60 years 
younger than Isaac (25:26) was 63 years old when he received the blessings. 
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expression pay bi* qpK’i, and he was 
gathered to his people, it alludes to 
righteous people. [Similarly when it 
comes in conjunction with nip*], and he 
died as it does here and regarding 
Abraham, it refers to the righteous 
(Ramban).] 

According to R' Bachya it is based on 
the use in our verse of both expired and 
died — which refer to the death only of 
the righteous — that the Sages said that 
Ishmael repented of his evil ways. 

18 . by -ntf ly nbnnr? ns#’! 

♦ I 1 . " 

rnittf# rgtp nny?? ^s— They dwelt 
from Chavilah to Shur — which is 
near Egypt — [lit. upon the face of 
Egypt ] toward Assyria. 

Chavilah is located to the south¬ 
east of Arabia toward the Persian 
Gulf of India, as in 2:11 (Kesses 
HaSofer to 10:29). 

Shur is part of the Sinai Penin¬ 
sula bordering on Egypt, as above 
16:7 (Hoffmann). As Sforno notes 
there it is identical with Hagra, as 
Onkelos renders; a town on the 
Canaanite border or just beyond it. 


On ihe phrase rnity# n^(<3, toward As¬ 
syria, compare the similar expression in 
13.10 “iyy rpi<3 (going toward Zoar] which 
Rashi explains there as: until Zoar. 

In our case the phrase means: in the direc¬ 
tion of Assyria [i.e. they dwelt in the region 
from Chavilah in a northeast direction 
toward Shur which is near Egypt] (Hoff¬ 
mann). 

(There is also an opinion that the reference 
is to the land of Ashurim mentioned in v. 3, 
probably to the south, rather than the well- 
known Assyria, to the north,which does not 
fit in as well with the context.] 

r»nK - b3 Mp by — Over [lit. in the 
face of] all his brothers he dwelt [ lit. 
fell] 

[The essential meaning of this 
passage is the fulfillment of the 
promise to Hagar in 16:12: 1 39‘by] 
]3tt/? b}, over all his brothers he 

shall dwell. As Rashi explains there, 
the blessing meant that Ishmael's 
descendants would be so numerous 
that they would have to expand 
beyond their own bounds onto 
those of their brothers.) 

The translation of b^, [lit. fell], 
as dwelt follows Rashi to our verse 
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25 Chavilah to Shur — which is near Egypt — toward 
18 Assyria; over all his brothers he dwelt. 


who cites the parallel use of that 
verb in Judges 7:12. He notes that 
in our verse the verb fell is used, 
while the promise in 16:12 says 
pun, dwell , is used. As the Midrash 
explains, while Abraham was alive 
it could be said that Ishmael would 
pttP, dwell [i.e. a term which con¬ 
notes tranquility and security 
(Maharzu)]; after Abraham died, 
however, he fell [i.e. a term sug¬ 
gesting declining security.] 111 
According to Hirsch and others 
the term fell is suggestive of 
alighting where one does not 
belong,' or more forcefully: 
plunder, conquer, attack. They 


would render accordingly: He [i.e. 
his descendants ] intruded against all 
his brothers. 

[This might account for the dif¬ 
ferent verbs here and in 16.12: dur¬ 
ing Abraham's lifetime, Ishmael 
dwelt peacefully; after Abraham's 
death, however, b^}, he aggressive¬ 
ly intruded forcibly on other's 
boundaries.] 

According to the Masoretic note appearing 
at the end of the Sidrah there are 105 verses 
in Chayai Sarah numerically corresponding 
to the mnemonic ir'Tn.-p [ = ynr* n\ = 
Hasiiem makes known], an allusion to God's 
having made His will known through Eliezer 
(24:14). The Haftarah begins with / Kings 1: 

IP! “07 


1. Kli Yakar raises the difficulty, however, that since Ishmael apparently repented after 
Abraham's death, it would be more appropriate to say that he fell only during Abraham's 
lifetime, when he was still sinful! — Therefore, Kli Yakar suggests a reverse interpretation: 

which is in future tense, should refer to Ishmael's continuing high status after his repen¬ 
tance, while baj, in past tense, refers only to the relatively brief period until then. 

Alternatively, he suggests that b^}, literally he fell, refers to the repentant Ishmael because 
an important feature of repentance is that the erstwhile sinner fell i.e., that he fell humble and 
submissive. 


bxn muo mv rmo obun 
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APPENDIX 

^ Eliezer's Mission: Variations and Nuances 


f hapter 24 describes Eliezer's mission to seek a wife for Isaac. Virtually every part of'the chapter is given in two versions: The narrative 
of the event as given by Scripture, and the recapitulation given by Eliezer to Rebecca's family (see Prefatory Comment to 24:34-39], 
The subtle differences between the two versions form the basis for much of the commentary of that chapter. 

Similarly, there are differences between Eliezer's prayer calling for God's help in the test by means of which Rebecca was selected and its 
fulfilment. 

Below we offer comparison charts prepared by Rabbi Avie Gold. The translation below sometimes departs from that of the Book in order 
to emphasize contrasts between the versions. 


The Mission 


The Narrative 

D'J?:? K} IP! on-flto K 
1. Now Abraham was old, well on 
in years, 

(see verse 2 below) 


ba? on-pfc nn t)-o vi] 

and HaSHEM had blessed Abra¬ 
ham with everything. 


Eliezer's Version 

(see verse 36 below) 


i'dik omnK nnv iriK’i .ib 
* » ■ ■ - - 

34. Then he said, ‘A servant of 
Abraham am I. 

in'] Vir>] nkp 'j’nj nn jia ni .nb 
QIW anji 'll??) "ipai I*!* tb 

iD'^lbri] o'bsn 

35. H/4SHEM has greatly blessed 
my master, and he prospered. He 
has given him sheep, cattle, silver 
and gold, servants and maid¬ 
servants, camels and donkeys. 


The Narrative (cont.) 

:]bn 'Oibln b»o ’ann bv t .n 

4. Rather, to my land and to my 
birthplace (or: kindred) shall yon 

go 

:pn:rb 'lib mvK nnpbi 
and take a wife for my son —for 
Isaac .' 

■qyn rb* .n 

5. The servant said to him: 

bt<. nr!* n::bb mpKn nn«n t<b 'bin 

nKtn ymn 

'Perhaps the woman will not wish 
to follow me to this land; 


Eliezer's Version (ccmfj 

bit] ibn ' 3 H n '5 bn «b dk .nb 

'nnstpD 

38. Unless you go to my father's 
house and to my family 

:'33b nuw nnpbi 
and take a wife for my son." 

■qbtj bn ntpk] .ub 

39. And I said to my master, 

:'-inK ruvnn ^bn Kb -6 k 

"Perhaps the woman will not fol¬ 
low me?" 
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and he gave him all that he posses- 
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6. Abraham said to him 40. He said to me. 


t . 


i. 
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'5y-,j,7v ■ .— / -vv 


D’»?^n -n .i 

7. Hj 4SH£H God of heaven, 


'Hashem, 


r*i 




i .f 
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■ • I 


■*cfrio D'pipn ‘•rfcfl *n3 .1 

rwo 

3. And I will have you swear by 
Hashem, Cod of heaven and Cod 
of earth. 


ntaK^ ^1*} 

37. And my master made me 
swear saying. 
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and you will take a wife for my and you will take a wife for my 
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in whose midst / dwell. in whose land 1 dwell. 
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The Narrative 


Eliezer's Version 


The Narrative (cont.) 


THO* naV? ntynn nann kV dm .n 
8. But if the woman will not wish 
to follow you, 

nKi '■nyzitt/n n’pji 
you shall then be absolved of this 
oath of mine. 


by Klan ’a ’’n^fcn npjn m .kd 

’nnsii/n 

41. Then you will be absolved 
from my imprecation when you 
have come to my family; 

-I*? un’ K 1 ? DKl 
and if they will not give (her) to 
you 

■'nbyri n«ni 
then, you shall be absolved from 
my imprecation." 


:nniy atyn k 1 ? ’:a n« p"i 


However, do not return my son to 
there." 


YK noo n; n* n^yn nty !3 u 
:njn -iy^j by \b vola d«T)3k 
9. So the servant placed his hand 
under the thigh of Abraham his 
master and swore to him regarding 
this matter. 


’Void d’^di rntyV aayn npM . i 

Dp:3 It: l'ji# 3iD *?}i 1^1 vpy 

mnj "py by opnj oik by r\bi) 

10. Then the servant took ten of 
his master's camels and set out 
with all the bounty of his master in 
his hand and made his way to 
Aram Naharaim to the city of 
Nachor. 

ana “7i< “py 1 ? pita O’^mn y->a?i .k 1 
:n3«U/n nK* ny 1 ? any nv 1 ? d'dh 

• *" "I <’ V ' ! ' 1 * 

11. He made the camels kneel 42. 
down outside the city towards a 

well of water at evening time , the 
time when women come out to 
draw. 


Eliezer's Version (com.) 


■pyrt ‘jk dph K3M .an 
I came today to the spring 
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The Character Test 


The Narrative 


Eliezer's Version 


The Prayer 


The Fulfillment 


The Prayer 


The Fulfillment 





Jr -, 1 


. i 'r. 


»i n-" 



nKy’ npzn rurn 
when suddenly Rebecca came out 


ntoO nin-| 

when suddenly Rebecca came out 


■ n 


• -• -■ • 
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nipDtp frpi 

— with her jug on her shoulder. 


a>WV by rrpi 

u>ith her jug on her shoulder. 
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12. And he said. 


nijK k ] .y 


and / said, 
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The Narrative Eliezer's Version 


The Prayer 


The Fulfillment 


The Prayer 


The Fulfillment 



a’lpn yy by nyj pi* nin .r 
13. Behold, l am standing by the 
spring of water 


tP)?n yy by nyj njn .an 
43. Behold, I am standing by the 
spring of water. 


■ . - . -- 

' ' ’• X *' *• 

vA." 


nj’yn -nrn 

She descended to the spring, 


V ' 

* . 


n^yn ^ni 

She descended to the spring 



-iok -yfjo prjni ,-n 


">9*4 rrijKipV -l^yn y*v) .r 


14. Lef if he that the maiden to 17. The servant ran toward her 
whom l shall say, and said. 


, rnp<<i axqtf? nic^r? nqbyy njn? 

n'bn 

* 7 - 

Let it be that the young woman 
who comes out to draw and to 
whom l shall say, 


n'b$ -iBKJ 


Then I said to her, 


I J ‘ ► • l' 1 I 1 ' / f.*' I/" > V i 
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nrny n^DKi 


and who says, "Drink 


■nhi -irrnn] ipiOii .rv 

irrp^n] rrn by rr^a 
18. She said, 'Drink my lord,'and 
she hurried and lowered her jug to 
her hand and gave him drink. 


nn^ dj rqjpKj .in 

44. and who says to me, ‘You may 
also drink 


s • ' . t. 


t . *. 

' . -v 


* .-■> - 



-ijjkJi] n^ya m T in) iiiijn] .in 

nnty 

46. She hurried and lowered her 
jug from upon her and said, 
"Drink, 
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npjpn Dji 

and even your camels will l 
water," 


:n*»f6 1^3 ok ny a^tu/K ^m 1 ? oj 
'Even for your camels will l draw, 
until they have finished drinking.' 


W* D|1 

and even for your camels will l 
draw ,' — 


npip* :pV)p i DJi 
and even your camels will l 
water." 



n 1 ?! ni3 “iyni 

2K^n] akipV “iK3n hi * *rty 

:r^l 

20. So she hurried and emptied 
her jug into the trough and kept 
running to the well to draw and 
she drew for all his camels. 


:nnp,ipn d’Vijiu oj] 


and she even watered the camels. 



oy ign ivtyy yiK n^i 
and may l know through her that 
You have done kindness with my 
master. ‘ 
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nintpb n'bijan ibg 'rm .23 
ibfjipip yp.? 3n\ du u^t<n npn 
:D^»p d*j n-ityjt C’T D'TKf 
^2. And it was, when the camels 
had finished drinking, the man 
took a golden nose ring, its weight 
was a beka, and two bracelets on 
her arm, ten gold shekels was their 
weight 


by o’TW? npK by oj$n Dtp*} 

And l placed the nose ring on her 
nose and the bracelets on her arms. 


(see below verse 47 , DtyjtjJ 



nri-p* ^nb^ *n *115101 .id 
27 . and said, 'Blessed be Hashem, 
God of my master Abraham, 


■ 1 1- . ' i 1 .*, , - * .* L • J. . ‘ * • . 1 

*J 1. _r. - 

'• ‘ . *. ^ ; I - if VV l '. l ‘ ■ -\.r l . B \ iV 7 


’ii|$ , viVk -n net TQSJ 
and blessed HaSHEM, God of my 
master Abraham, 






'b to 't*?0 net 'ij na 
‘Whose daughter are you? — pray 
tell me. 


a 


net ^ na 

Whose daughter are you?" 
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• -v • t- m - \ . ‘ - ■ ’ 

'■ • 'r ^ ;rvV v’v V ■:> . . 


'n uru Tji? ’Diet 
Hashem has guided me on the 
path 


n« TO? W* 

Who guided me on a true path 
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^ Sidra Toldos 


The Overviews 
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An Overview — 

Isaac / Strength and Consolidation 


.mbm rmsn ttPto upk 3b3 nyy D’poy D’» 

▼ Vi" t : * ; vi ▼ I ' ^1 < ■ 

maa ... onto ... nnann *3 mib nri 

■ -* r t * ▼ “ tt 

isbn m3KUP... 1133 m ... y-iKrr 3bn D’mnun 

T v T I T " : I V t T * 

ynttn vraytta -iu/k n^nn by ipm "iu/to 

■ V T T | .. - *| - -r . “ “ ^ I “1 “ 

Like deep waters is counsel within the 
heart of man, but a man of wisdom will 
draw it up (Proverbs 20:5). This means to 
say that wisdom ... within ... man is like 
water that is hidden in the heart of the 
earth ... An understanding person ... will 
draw it from his heart just as one searches 
out water buried in the depths of the earth 
(Introduction to Chovos Halevovos). 


*rm b* lb -ittK ... onynb rrpb imn 

" ■ T T : V V ▼ *• T ▼ 

yiNb rmn pro nmnn nbly rrrwip rrnnyn 

I v t t r l r-r r t - v 

T)b ’to:? 

[Isaac] planned to descend to Egypt [when 
famine struck Canaan] (26:2). [God] said 
to him, 'Do not descend to Egypt, for you 
are a perfect burnt-offering, and a country 
outside of Eretz Yisrael is not worthy of 
you' (Bereishis Rabbah 64:3). 


I. Isaac's Uniqueness 

No Less ^^f the three Patriarchs, Isaac seems to be the least 
Exalted prominent. Several chapters of the Torah deal 

with Abraham, even more describe Jacob and the 

PatriJrchl, uZl development of his family. Virtually throughout, 
seems to be the Abraham and Jacob are the prime movers of their 
least prominent. reS p ec tive stories. But to Isaac, few chapters of the 
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Like many 
superficially 
'obvious' 
assessments of the 
events and people 
chronicled in the 
Torah, this one is 
far wide of the 
mark. 


Isaac will say , 
'Master of the 
Universe , are they 
my children and 
not Your children? 


Torah are devoted, and even there, he seems general¬ 
ly more passive than active. Eliezer was sent to 
choose his wife. Jacob and Rebecca matched wits 
with Esau to secure Isaac's blessings. In both of these 
major episodes, Isaac was less the actor than the 
acted upon. 

The 'obvious' conclusion was that Isaac is less ma¬ 
jestic than either his father or his son, that he was 
merely a bridge between the two major pillars of 
Israel's genesis. Like many superficially 'obvious' as¬ 
sessments of the events and people chronicled in the 
Torah, this one is far wide of the mark. The three 
Patriarchs are described by the Sages as equal to one 
another (Bereishis Rabbah 1:15), as the 'strong 
steeds' who galloped before God (Sanhedrin 96a), as 
the 'chariots' upon whom God rested His Presence 
on earth. Nowhere is there a suggestion that Isaac is 
not on the same pedestal as the others. What is more, 
the time will come when the salvation of his descen¬ 
dants will rest with Isaac: 

Rabbi Shmuel bar Nachmeni said in the 
name of Rabbi Yochanan, In time to come, 
the Holy One, Blessed be He, will say to 
Abraham, 'Your children have sinned.' 
[Abraham] will say before Him, 'Master of 
the Universe, let them be wiped out in 
sanctification of Your Name.' 

God will say, 'Let me tell this to Jacob 
who endured the suffering of raising 
children. Perhaps he will pray for mercy 
upon them ... 

Jacob will say ... 'Let them be wiped out 
in sanctification of Your Name.' 

... Isaac will say, 'Master of the 
Universe, are they my children and not 
Your children? When they said, "We will 
do" before they said, "We will hear," You 
called them "My firstborn" — now you 
call them my children and not Yours? ... 
[Isaac proceeded to show that the extent of 
Israel's sinfulness was relatively small. He 
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concluded:] 'If You endure all [the sins], 
good. If not, let half be upon You and half 
be upon me. If You want them all to be 
upon me — I have already offered myself 
before You [at the time of the Aketdah] 
(Shabbos 89b). 

Isaac will prevail where neither his father nor his 
son will make the attempt. But when Israel will come 
to express its gratitude, he will point, as it were, to 
God and tell them to direct their praises to Him 
(ibid). 

So august, yet so little mentioned in the Torah! Let 
us try to understand Isaac's way a little more — at 
least to the infinitesimal extent to which we can com¬ 
prehend the way of a Patriarch. 


7/ You endure all 
[f/ie sins], good* If 
You want them all 
to be upon me — / 
have already 
offered myself. 


A New 
Path 


It is axiomatic in 
our perception of 
the holy Patriarchs 
that their 
philosophies of life 
were not 
haphazardly based 
on personal whim 
or preference. 


Abraham and Isaac represented two very different 
approaches to the service of God. Abraham's was 
that of Chessed-Kindness . Isaac's was that of 
Gevurah-Strength. [For a lengthy exposition of these 
traits and their ramifications, see Overview/The 
Patriarchs to ArtScroll Lech Lecha p. 357.] As 
Michtav MeEliyahu points out, it is axiomatic in our 
perception of the holy Patriarchs that their 
philosophies of life were not haphazardly based on 
personal whim or preference. Isaac could just as well 
have adopted Abraham's philosophy. In fact, it 
would have been eminently logical for him to follow 
in the footsteps of his illustrious father. Abraham 
had found the spark of Godliness in the spiritual 
debris of the ten failed generations from Noah's time 
to his own. He had recognized his Creator and had 
been rewarded with manifestations of the Shechinah 
that made even his idolatrous contemporaries regard 
him as toty?, a prince of God. Why should 

Isaac not have followed Abraham's pattern? 

Instead, Isaac chose to beat a new path. Rabbi 
Simcha Zissel of Kelm sees Isaac's greatness in this 
very refusal to choose the easy way of imitation. Had 
he been like Rebecca, coming from a land and a fami¬ 
ly of idolaters, he would simply have broken with his 
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He had no inner 
compulsion to 
rebel against the 
teachings of 
Abraham and 
Sarah. To the 
contrary, what 
better teachers and 
models could there 

be? 


[n succeeding 
Abraham but not 
becoming his 
carbon copy, Isaac 
demonstrated that 
he was not merely 
the heir of a 
Patriarch, but a 
Patriarch himself. 


past — as Abraham did before him. But he had no in¬ 
ner compulsion to rebel against the teachings of 
Abraham and Sarah. To the contrary, what better 
teachers and models could there be? Nevertheless he 
chose to learn from them but not imitate them. Isaac 
developed a new way to serve God, the path of 
Gevurah-Strength. Without doing violence to the 
heritage of Abraham, he formulated another essen¬ 
tial way in the attainment of spiritual greatness. He 
played an essential role in creating the tripod upon 
which Judaism eternally rests, because his mode of 
service was fused with Abraham's to form the 
Tiferes-Truth way of Jacob. In succeeding Abraham 
but not becoming his carbon copy, Isaac 
demonstrated that he was not merely the heir of a 
Patriarch, but a Patriarch himself. 


More 

Acceptable 


To become an 
Isaac rather than a 
second Abraham is 
truly an awesome 

feat. 


This, Rabbi Simcha Zissel explains, is why his prayer 
for offspring was found more acceptable than Rebec¬ 
ca's (see 25:21 and comm.). Her status as rq np*iy 
a woman who became righteous despite her 
wicked forebears, is beyond reproach, but her dif¬ 
ficult way was made a little easier by the knowledge 
that whatever she had seen in the house of Bethuel, 
Milcah, and Laban could be disregarded with con¬ 
tempt. She had the relative luxury of knowing that 
her past could serve as nothing more than a model 
for change. But Isaac? He had to become a p’HY 
p’^y, an original tzaiidik despite the fact that he was 
the son of a tzaddik. To become an Isaac rather than 
a second Abraham is truly an awesome feat. To seek 
independently to find the meaning and significance 
of thought and deed is a spiritual triumph of majestic 
proportions. 

This explains the lofty assessment given to Isaac's 
laboriously attained personal stature, but it still does 
not tell us why he was forced to choose a way which 
ignored many of Abraham's and Sarah precedents. 
They dedicated their lives to seeking out people to 
whom they could bring the message of God. 
Abraham had an 'army' of some 318 disciples of 
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fighting age who were part of his own household 
(14:14); even before moving to Canaan from 
Charan, he and Sarah had proselytized untold 
numbers of people (12:5). Nowhere do we find Isaac 
engaged on a similar course of action. But if it was 
meritorious for the father to do so, surely it was no 
less meritorious for the son to do the same! 

In summarizing the rise of Abraham and his 
descendants until Moses received the Torah, Ram- 
bam shows the sharp contrast between Abraham and 
Isaac: 

On this path [of progressively more 
serious idolatry] the world went and 
developed until the birth of the pillar of 
the universe — our father Abraham ...He 
arose and called out in a great voice to the 
entire world to inform them that there is a 
single God ... from city to city and from 
kingdom to kingdom he went ... until he 
arrived in Canaan ... until he gathered to 
himself thousands and tens of thousands. 
They are the people of Abraham's 
household ...He set up Isaac to teach and 
to exhort. Isaac made this known to Jacob 
and appointed him to teach ... (Hilchos 

Abraham was the Avodah Zorah 1.2-3). 

inspirer and Abraham was the inspirer and teacher of tens of 

te thousand 1*1 sale thousands. i saac taught Jacob. Why did Isaac not 
taught Jacob, create an army of adherents to God and His Torah? 


Che$$ed The answer lies in a clearer understanding of the 
and ways of Chessed and Gevurah. Though they seem to 


Gevurah 


be widely divergent, they are truly complementary. 
Neither can thrive — nor even continue to exist — 


without the other. Because we cannot climb the 


spiritual peaks of the Patriarchs, let us turn to 
analogies familiar to us from everyday life. 

— A government seeks to benefit great masses of 
its citizens. It will institute programs and projects to 
deliver services to the needy. Money, health care, 
education, leisure time activities — the necessities and 
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But unless the 
implementation of 
policy is controlled 
and evaluated, it 
wifi gradually 
become the source 
of problems as 
acute as those it set 
out to remedy. 


The urge to give 
and grow is a 
function of 
Chessed. It is 
sometimes 
generous and 
sometimes self- 
indulgent, 
sometimes 
altruistic and 
sometimes selfish. 


amenities of life will be made available, and sighs of 
relief and cries of gratitude will be heard throughout 
the land. But unless the implementation of policy is 
controlled and evaluated, it will gradually become the 
source of problems as acute as those it set out to 
remedy. Are all needy people dealt with fairly? Are 
lives made better, or just easier? Are people subtly 
being trained to forget that dipping into an open 
pocketbook is less important than inner-directed ef¬ 
forts at self-betterment? So, after a time, the 
benevolent governmen must pause and evaluate, 
improve efficiency, and consider how best to match 
the goodness of results with the goodness of the in¬ 
tentions. 

— A corporation seeks to expand. It opens new 
factories or new stores, or it acquires other com¬ 
panies. Can it continue to do so without periodically 
tightening its controls on the new activity and mak¬ 
ing sure that the expansion does not become a non¬ 
contributing drain? 

— An individual seeks to help others by imparting 
to them his own Torah knowledge. Can he con¬ 
tinuously give to others without pausing to further 
enrich himself, deepen his values, and rigorously 
force himself to grow? 

The urge to give and grow is a function of Ches¬ 
sed. It is sometimes generous and sometimes self- 
indulgent, sometimes altruistic and sometimes 
selfish. Clearly the expanding corporation is mainly 
interested in its own profits rather than in serving 
society. The government policy-maker may be 
dedicated to the common weal or he may be con¬ 
cerned only with increasing his own power and 
budget. The teacher of Torah may not always be 
motivated solely by the desire to serve God and 
Israel. This does not change the essential nature of 
their activity. Because the activities are directed 
toward others, they are manifestations of the Ches¬ 
sed impulse to give. Every such person faces a chal¬ 
lenge: he can turn his motives, attitudes and deeds in 
the direction of Abraham, the 'pillar of the universe' 
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whose kindness had the purpose of perfecting man 
and drawing him close to God — or he can turn his 
Chessed activities in the path of sloth, gratification 
of the senses, and a deadening of the will to strive for 
greatness. For Chessed-Kindness can have both ef¬ 
fects. Indulgence without discipline, Chessed 
without Gevurah (or, as it is frequently called, din), 
will lead to degeneracy. 


II. Complement 


An 

Outgrowth 


Sfas Ernes finds 
Isaac to be a 
continuation in 
cosmic terms. 


Abraham did his 
share to perfect 
creation. But now 
there had to be a 
new epoch in 
achieving God's 
purpose. 


Tsaac's philosophy was not a contradiction of 
A Abraham's. Sfas Ernes notes that the sidra Toldos 
begins with the conjunctive vav: rnbln nbta 
nrniK ]3 pny?, 'And' these are the offspring of 
Isaac, son of Abraham. The verse follows the 
Talmudic dictum of n'plU/iOn by cppttt nbto, the 
word nbK] [and these] indicates a continuation of 
what has been said earlier. So the story of Isaac's life 
is a continuation — but a continuation of what? 

Sfas Ernes finds Isaac to be a continuation in 
cosmic terms. We find y“ixrn nrtbtn 

□Kisna, These are the generations [i.e., products ] of 
the heaven and the earth when they were created 
(Genesis 2:4). As the Zohar comments, DN"T3n has 
the letters of Qn“QK, Abraham: the world was 

r r : ■ 

created for the sake of Abraham and his teachings, 
for his proclamation of Hashem as the only God and 
his infinite kindness were the purpose and founda¬ 
tion of creation. Abraham did his share to perfect 
creation. By employing love, goodness, and 
hospitality, he was indeed able to raise armies of con¬ 
verts in Charan and Canaan. But now there had to be 
a new epoch in achieving God's purpose. Abraham's 
work was not to be annulled — the world was created 
for his sake and it would continue to exist for his 
sake, but his very foundation would crumble unless 
it were tempered and consolidated. Isaac came on the 
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scene as the one who would be by cpplD, 

what Ahraham continue the works of his father. What Abraham had 
had wrought with wroU ght with kindness, Isaac would refine with 

kindness, Isaac . ° . . . , , , . , 

would refine with judgment; what Abraham had created with 
judgment,- what goodness, Isaac would consolidate with strength. 

Abraham had x T 7 / i*r r 

created with Now we see Isaac s lire rrom a new perspective. 
goodness, Isaac prry’ nN T»bin DiTOK, Abraham begot Isaac (25:9). 

M i.j . It: t t : - O ' ' 

consolidate T * * 1 r • ,1 x L • 

with strength. In lts man Y ia y ers of meaning, the Torah is giving us 

more than the fact of genealogy or facial resemblance 
(see comm.). The philosophy of Abraham begot the 
philosophy of Isaac. Strength and kindness do not 
contradict one another; they complement and perfect 
one another. Not Only must the expansiveness of 
Chessed-Kindness be followed by the consolidation 
of Gevurah-Strength, but also 'rt nK"P/ fear and awe 
of God, must flow from 'n n?nN, love of God. 
'Abraham' gave 'Abraham' gave birth to 'Isaac'; love of God brought 
birth to in its wake an awareness of God's power and ma- 

broughtin its jesty, and awakened an awe and a fear that made 
wake an awareness God's servants tremble, lest they overstep the 

and majesty, hounds of His will in their zeal to serve him better 

and spread His Name more widely. From such a 
complementary tension between love and fear, 
between kindness and strength, is born — Tiferes- 
Splendor, — Emes-Truth — the final level of perfec¬ 
tion represented by, Jacob (see Overview to Lech 
Lecho. Jacob's role will be discussed further in future 
Overviews.). Isaac, therefore, is the logical and 
necessary next step in the spiritual process begun by 
Abraham. 

Ultimate Indeed, Isaac's emergence and his contribution to the 
Refinement unfolding development of God's mission on earth 

brought an achievement that had not yet been possi¬ 
ble in Abraham's day. The principal struggle 

For Isaac was left between good and evil is represented by the 
the task of slicing implacable hostility between Jacob and Esau. For 

contamination of l saac was left the task of slicing away the contamina- 
Isau from the tion of Esau from the emerging Abrahamitic nation. 

a blah am it h: Chessed was inadequate to cope with an Esau; the 
nation, task required the rigorous application of inner 
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Clearly, therefore, 
the life of Isaac 
could not have the 
narrative 
prominence of the 
life of his father. 


Abraham's 
academy was open 
to all who would 
listen; Isaac had 
one student — 
Jacob — but what a 
student! 


strength and refinement that were Isaac's contribu¬ 
tion to the Patriarchal strain. True, Abraham had his 
Ishmael who had to be removed from Israel, but 
there was an essential difference between Ishmael 
and Esau: Ishmael was not a son of Sarah and he was 
never considered to be an offsping of Abraham 
(21:12). Esau, However, was born to a Matriarch as 
well as to a Patriarch — and he was entitled to con¬ 
tinue the lineage of Abraham and Isaac (see later 
Overview, The Birthright). That made the challenge 
so awesome: Jacob or Esau, which would it be? A 
choice of that magnitude had to await the coming of 
Isaac. 

Clearly, therefore, the life of Isaac could not have 
the narrative prominence of the life of his father. 
Abraham was the doer, the propagator who strode 
from land to land proclaiming God's Name. Isaac's 
role was just as important and just as difficult, but 
far more modest. His stage was not the world, but his 
inner heart. His voice was not the one that carried to 
tens of thousands of proselytes, but the inner voice 
that demanded rigorous appraisal and merciless 
refinement. Abraham's academy was open to all who 
would listen; Isaac had one student — Jacob — but 
what a student! We do not know the ultimate results 
of Abraham's teaching — although it is axiomatic 
that despite the disappearance of his converts, the 
lifetime devotion of an Abraham surely had lasting 
results — but we do know that the single product of 
Isaac's academy become the father of the nation, the 
culmination of God's purpose in creating heaven and 
earth. 


III. The Wells 


Portents "P he Torah gives much prominence to Isaac's 

efforts to reopen the wells which Abraham had 
once dug and which the Philistines had closed. The 
early and later commentators find much significance 
in these ostensibly mundane activities. More was at 


for 

Children 
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More was at stake 
than water and 
more uitderlay the 
rivalry betioeen 
Isaac and the 
Philistines than 
nascent anti- 
Semitism, 
jealously , or fear 


In every 
generation , too, 
Isaac's offspring 
have the duty to 
return to the wells 
of their parents 
and grandparents , 
dig , open , protect, 
and perfect. 


stake than water and more underlay the rivalry 
between Isaac and the Philistines than nascent anti- 
Semitism, jealously, or fear of marauders (see comm. 
to chap. 27). Ramban follows his fundamental rule 
of jn’O nl3K the deeds of the Patriarchs 

are portents for the future of the Jewish nation (see 
comm, here and to chap. 12 and Overview to Lech 
Lecho). In our Sidra , Ramban interprets the 
Philistine success in closing Isaac's first two wells, 
Esek and Sitnah, as allusions to the destruction of the 
first two Temples. Isaac's third well, Rechovos, 
which marked the Philistine's failure to interfere 
with his freedom to live and thrive, is symbolic of the 
Third and eternal Temple. Such interpretation set a 
pattern, for wells and water are symbolic of much in 
the spiritual life of Israel and the opposition it must 
overcome before it can breathe freely and proclaim 
that God has finally removed obstacles from its path. 

But the struggle is not only between Israel and 
Philistia and Jacob and Esau. The conflict between 
good and evil is not waged only — or even primarily 
— on the universal scale. It is a private struggle as 
well, and it goes on constantly within each human 
being. As Rabbi Yisrael Salanter used to say, 'During 
the Shemona Esrei of Rosh Hashanah and Yom Kip- 
pur, we should have in mind not only that God 
should be proclaimed as King of the entire universe. 
We must proclaim Him as King over ourselves, as 
well! 

The Philistines in the land of Canaan could not en¬ 
dure Abraham's wells, nor can the Philistine within 
each individual endure the eternal flow of fresh life- 
giving spiritual waters within the sons and daughters 
of Abraham. Isaac reopened his father's wells, so 
must we. In his time, Isaac was called upon to perfect 
with inner strength the attainments of Abraham. In 
every generation, too, Isaac's offspring have the duty 
to return to the wells of their parents and grand¬ 
parents, dig, open, protect, and perfect the always 
endangered legacy bequeathed them by the 
Abrahams of history. 
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Buried Wells symbolize the spiritual wealth that is buried 
Wealth beneath layers of 'earth', materialism, smugness, 

laziness. Abraham uncovered it and made it available 
to his neighbors, but they refused to accept his 
teachings. All the wells that Abraham had dug, the 
Philistines closed up (26-15-32). There is a resistance 
to the teachings of an Abraham, a refusal to sweep 
away the sand that obscures the flow of water, an in¬ 
stinctive reaction that makes people cover their eyes 
when the light breaks through. As Chovos 
Wise counsel is Halevovos teaches, wise counsel is within a person 
. £V°i£ j ust as bfe-giving water is beneath the earth. But to 

water is beneath bring that 'water' to the surface requires effort, a wil- 
the earth. But to lingness to break through barriers and dispose of the 

bring that 'water ' . , i*i_ t. L . 

to the surface here-and-now reality upon which man plies his way 
requires effort, through life. It takes a man of wisdom and under¬ 
standing to do that, because only by first mustering 
up the resolve to be great can one find the strength 
and courage to do so, even against opposition and 
derision. 


In so many of the 
deeds of the 
Patriarchs, a way 
was prepared for 
the future. 


Perhaps we are not 
capable of cutting 
hard rock, but we 
can remove the 
earth that has been 
softened for us by 

Isaac. 


Sefer HaZ'chus writes that Isaac could easily have 
sent his servants immediately to dig Rechovos, the 
well that was his without opposition. Why did he 
first have them dig and fail and dig again? Because in 
this instance as in so many of the deeds of the 
Patriarchs, a way was prepared for the future. There 
would be dark times in Jewish history when Isaac's 
offspring would be beset by Philistines and worse — 
how would they then find the fortitude to continue 
as the children of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob? To 
make such future Jewish accomplishment possible, 
Isaac uncovered 'water' in the face of hatred and op¬ 
position. The wells might be stopped up over and 
over again, as indeed they were, but the earth would 
have been softened and the spiritual legacy would be 
established: the water is there, the light is there — 
and people of wisdom can uncover it. Perhaps we are 
not capable of cutting hard rock, but we can remove 
the earth that has been softened for us by Isaac. 

The sequence of events surrounding the well- 
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digging correspond to Isaac's mission is the Gevurah 
complement to Abraham's pioneering Chessed. 


Return to 
Abraham 


Abraham revealed 
sources of spiritual 
flow, but after he 
died the forces of 
evil stopped them 
up. Isaac returned 
to the same wells 
and opened them 

anew. 


He gave them 
Abraham's names, 
because the 
content remained 
the same. 



ivfs □ i ttn rnto ns Tsrm pny 
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And Isaac dug anew the wells of water 
which they had dug in the days of 
Abraham, his father, and the Philistines 
had stopped up after the death of 
Abraham; and he called them the same 
names that his father had called them 
(26:18). 

We have already been told that the Philistines 
closed up Abraham's wells (u. 15), why the repetition 
only three verses later? Let us examine the verse 
again in our perspective of Isaac's mission and our 
understanding of the underlying significance of the 
wells. Abraham revealed emanations of spirituality — 
he dug wells. But his Chessed work could not endure 
unless it was tempered and consolidated by Isaac's 
Gevurah. Now let us look again at verse 18: 

Abraham revealed sources of spiritual flow, but 
after he died the forces of evil stopped them up. Isaac 
succeeded him as God's emissary on earth, but Isaac 
did not seek to depart from his father's teachings. He 
returned to the same wells and opened them anew. 
And when his task was done, he gave them the same 
names they bore in Abraham's day. The book of 
Genesis is replete with the significance of names. A 
name given by God, or an Adam, Abraham, or Isaac 
carried within it volumes of meaning. Abraham 
named a 'well' according to its spiritual role and con¬ 
tent. When Isaac reopened Abraham's wells, he gave 
them Abraham's names, because the content 
remained the same. Isaac was Abraham's son, the 
completion of his father's mission. 

Sefer HaZ'chus sees in Isaac's own three wells an 
allusion to further spiritual phenomena in the lives 
of all his descendants. Esek and Sitnah, he maintains. 
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During the 
workweek,a Jew 
struggles against 
the unforgiving 
earth and 
unsympathetic 
Philistines. But 
Cod in His mercy 
gave 'a precious 
gift: the Sabbath', 


are allusions to the six days of labor; Rechovos sym¬ 
bolizes the Sabbath. During the workweek, a Jew 
struggles against the unforgiving earth and unsym¬ 
pathetic Philistines. The spiritual content of creation 
seems so clouded and obscured, that even when some 
of it is revealed, opposing forces always seem to rush 
in to check the flow. But God in His mercy gave 'a 
precious gift from His treasure house' ( Shabbos 
10b): the Sabbath. The Sages call it nnyn ’b? nbm, a 
heritage without constrictions (Shahhos 118a), 
because the Sabbath bears witness to God not only in 
His ancient role of Creator of heaven and earth, but 
to his constant role of Sustainer of the universe Who 


continuously breathes spiritual life into His creation. 
Fittingly, Isaac named it Rechovos — :rrnn nny ’a 
yiio iriDi lib # n, For now HASHEM has granted us 
ample space, and we can be fruitful in the land 
(26:22). 

This too, was a Patriarchal gesture with eternal 
implications for his children. Every moment of every 
day is further reflection of the teaching and legacy of 
Isaac, the Patriarch whose role was to provide the 
steel and cement which give eternity to the mission 
of his father and his son. 
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An Overview — 

Isaac — Game and Sacrifice 


■nyb ’"uns rnty *vy VI 1 * wk ’Pi 1 ] 
miyi bua aiK ... v'sa viK n« nimbi 
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And Esau became one who knows 
hunting, a man of the field (25:27). [He 
knew how] to entrap and deceive his father 
with his mouth ...He was an unoccupied 
person who would entrap animals and 
birds with his bow (Rashi, ibid.). 

nlsnui nibaA nb’sKn Kbu/ Time/ 

a a a • 1 a ■ • 

[Isaac told Esau ] sharpen your hunting 
gear [fo make a proper ritual slaughter] so 
that you will not feed me improperly 
slaughtered meat (Bereishis Rabbah 65:8). 


mi# nrate/n ’3 ... namnn in in maun 
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The Patriarchs were the 'chariot'... for the 
Shechinah rested upon them just as it 
rested upon [the vessels and implements] 
in the Sanctuary.Hence, the food that they 
eat is like an offering that is brought upon 
the flames [of the altar] (Mesillas Yesharim 
Ch. 26). 


I. Rigorous Evaluation 


Beneath T- 4 ^ ow could Isaac be deceived by Esau? Let Esau ask 
Deeds pietistic questions possible — let him in¬ 

quire how to tithe salt and straw (see comm.) — sure¬ 
ly the Isaac who could uncover spiritual wellsprings 
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Concerning Isaac's 
sympathy toward 
Esau, the Zohar 
says every type 
loves the same 
type. 


A slap in the face 
can be violent or 
cruel — even when 
the slap is called 
for, it can be 
intermixed with 

evil 


Where was Jacob's 
sin? At most it lay 
in the most delicate 
assessment of 
feelings . 


beneath the land of the Philistines could perceive the 
emptiness beneath Esau's pious exterior. Concerning 
Isaac's sympathy toward Esau, the Zohar says 
mptb O’rn kpt, every type loves the same type. 
These are truly astounding words, and they force us 
to delve into the parallels between Isaac and Esau. 

As we have seen, above and in the Overview to 
Lech Lecho, Isaac's attribute was the inner strength 
to refine and perfect. Such a quality is particularly 
relevant when one is faced by the common sort of 
situation which is a mixture of good and evil, or with 
an act which can be either good or evil depending on 
how, why, and with what intentions it is done. A 
slap in the face can be violent or cruel — unless it is 
employed to revive a fainting person or prevent 
someone from an evil deed. Even when the slap is 
called for, it can be intermixed with evil if it is done 
partly as an outlet for hostile feelings or as a 
manifestation of personal rage. 

In this sense, we can understand why Jacob was 
punished for denying Esau the opportunity to marry 
Dinah (see Rashi to 32:23). As the Mussar masters 
explain, Jacob was surely justified — even obligated 
— to protect his daughter from Esau, but when he hid 
her, it should have been with a feeling of compassion 
for a brother who might thereby be losing a final op¬ 
portunity to repent under the influence of a 
righteous wife. Instead, Jacob may have felt too 
much the animosity toward Esau who had defiled the 
sanctity of the Abrahamitic household, deceived his 
father, sworn to kill his brother, and come after more 
than thirty-four years with an army of four hundred 
men to murder Jacob and his family. Where was 
Jacob's sin? At most it lay in the most delicate assess¬ 
ment of feelings. Such purging of emotions and 
motives is the function of Gevurah-Strength, the 
attribute of Isaac. 


Isaac and For this reason, Neos HaDesheh explains, Isaac in 

Shechitah P art icular was commanded to be zealous in observing 

the commandment of ritual slaughter. When 
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Shechitah also 
gives meaning and 
holiness to the 
animal which 
becomes the 
vehicle for 
performance of the 
commandment. 


he dispatched Esau to prepare game for him as a 
prerequisite to receiving the blessings, Isaac 
cautioned him to sharpen his implements carefully in 
order to prevent any possibility of improper 
slaughter ( Bereishis Rabbah 65:8). Killing an animal 
and shedding its blood can easily an act of cruelty. 
There is a feeling of power in wielding the knife, 
pulling the trigger, outwitting the quarry. On its 
simplest level, shechitah, with its intricate laws 
designed to assure that the animal is killed quickly 
and painlesssly, injects mercy into the process. On a 
deeper level, shechitah is similar to all of the other 
commandments which bring holiness into otherwise 
mundane activities. The giving of tithes and charity 
elevates the pursuit of a livelihood. Proper observ¬ 
ance of the major body of laws governing ethics and 
honesty in commerce turns the profane activity of 
engaging in business into a holy pursuit. 

Shechitah also gives meaning and holiness to the 
animal which becomes the vehicle for performance 
of the commandment. Thus, shechitah is a prime 
manifestation of the inner strength represented by 
Isaac. It is the means by which holiness can be ex¬ 
tracted from an activity that would otherwise be 
simply a form of the law of the jungle: The big 
animal kills the small animal, the bigger animal kills 
the big animal — and man, the most cunning, and 
therefore the most powerful animal of all, slaughters 
whatever it pleases him to serve on his table or make 
into clothes for his body. In the hands of an ordinary 
killer of animals, that is all slaughter would be, but 
shechitah is different — it is symbolic of Isaac. 


Shedder The Talmud (Shabbos 156a) teaches that one who is 
of Blood destined to shed blood has alternatives. He can 

become a mohel or a shochet, bringing infants into 
the covenant of Abraham or making the flesh of 
animals permissible as food for the servants of God. 
Otherwise, he would shed blood some other way — 
as a murderer. 

Esau was this sort of person, and Isaac knew it. 
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Esau could have 
become a righteous 
person. It would 
have demanded 
the Cevurah 
personality of an 
Isaac. Indeed, Esau 
had such strength. 


The elevation of 
eating to the status 
of an offering , 
requires a person 
to assault his own 
nature no less than 
the hunt requires a 
huntsman to trap 
and attack his 
game. 


Even at birth and before, he had all the symptoms of 
a violent, sinful person. As an embryo he fought to 
approach the temple of idols, he was born with the 
redness that is symbolic of bloodshed. As a 
youngster he was drawn to the excitement of the 
hunt. But this is not to say that he was destined to be 
evil and that there was no way for him to avoid 
becoming the epitome of violence. King David, too, 
had the redness of bloodshed, but he surmounted all 
obstacles to become the Sweet Singer of Israel [see 
Overview to ArtScroll Tehillim]. Esau could have 
become a righteous person. It would have demanded 
great strength on his part. It would have demanded 
the Gevurah personality of an Isaac. Indeed, Esau 
had such strength. The test was whether he would 
utilize it to direct his impulses toward the good or 
whether he would use his strength to satisfy his 
cruel, bloodthirsty nature. 

Eating is one of the acts that can be sublimated 
only by inner strength. Of all man's animal impulses, 
probably none must be indulged in so often, so 
publicly, and so lends itself to abuse. Huge industries 
have sprung up everywhere to cater, not to man's 
unavoidable need for nourishment, but to satisfy and 
encourage his lust for gastronomic excess. When the 
Sages likened the table to an altar, they presented a 
challenge by stating what a table's purpose should 
be. An ordinary meal can be a means of serving God 
no less than an offering brought to the Temple in 
Jerusalem. But the elevation of eating to the status of 
an offering, requires a person to assault his own 
nature no less than the hunt requires a huntsman to 
trap and attack his game. 

Had Esau attempted to achieve such ends, even a 
partial success would have mattered greatly because 
he would have been fighting against his nature. He 
had physical strength and courage to unusual 
degrees. He fought mighty kings and fierce animals 
and conquered all. If that could have been directed 
inwardly — O what he could have become! And even 
if he were not perfect, if he were merely making the 
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struggle — then, in his own way, he would have been 
like Isaac in the fields of Philistia, removing the earth 
from wells of spiritual water. This concept is sym¬ 
bolized by Esau's occupation of "Py 1Y, the hunter of 
^:,,W terms, game. In spiritual terms, a 'hunter' is one who seeks 
a ' hunter’ is^one to ex {- rac t holiness from the 'jungle' of evil. Isaac 

extract holiness perceived in Esau a man who was fighting against his 
from the 'jungle' imperfection and who chose to do it by turning his 

ev ‘ violent nature toward refining the bloody instinct of 
the huntsman through shechitah and self-control. 
[Isaac's view of Esau will be discussed further in the 
Overview on the Blessings.] 


II. Isaac's Altar 


Exalted 

Eating 

Because Isaac 
dedicated himself 
to the enormously 
difficult task of 
analyzing and 
perfecting 
personal behavior, 
shechitah and 
preparation of 
food loom so large 
in the relatively 
few chapters 
devoted to his life. 


O ecause Isaac dedicated himself to the enormously 
^difficult task of analyzing and perfecting personal 
behavior, shechitah and the preparation of food loom 
so large in the relatively few chapters devoted to his 
life. Neos HaDesheh notes that the term nST, zevach, 

m 

is most commonly used in Scripture to denote 
peace offerings (see Rashi to Exodus 18:12 and Deut. 
22:17). Peace offerings, shelamim, are offerings, por¬ 
tions of which are eaten by the priest and by the 
owners of the offering. The term rnt, zevach, 
however, refers to slaughter — why should the word 
for slaughter be used to refer particularly to offerings 
which are eaten? The answer lies in the similar nature 
of shechitah and the sort of eating which makes an 
altar of even the ordinary table. Both have the goal of 
taking dangerous behavior and making it sublime. 
Kosher slaughter removes killing from the level of 
bloodlust and transforms it into a holy act. Eating 
with the intention of preserving one's health in order 
to serve God better removes a feast from the level of 
epicurean indulgence and elevates it into a holy of¬ 
fering. Both the offering and the feast can be called 
zevach if they serve the same purpose as shechitah. 
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Isaac saw potential greatness in Esau because he 
turned his attention to the field — where he could 
have refined a coarse nature. And Isaac gave par¬ 
ticular attention to the preparation of food in his own 
home in order to saturate even feasts with holiness 
instead of gluttony. 


Esau's 

Offering 

The feast 
requested of Esau 
was not meant to 
satisfy a gourmet's 
palate, Rather it 
was if? the nature 
of an offering 
brought to the 
Temple of God. 


That an Israelite 
enables the 
righteous priests to 
eat from his 
offering and 
replenish their 
energies is in itself 
u source of untold 
merit for him; 


He asked Esau to 
bring an offering 
prepare it well and 
slaughter rf 
properly , to place 
it upon an altar 
and pour libations 
before God, For 
Isaac's food was an 
offering. 


Thus does Rabbi Yosaif Leib Block (Sheiurei Daas ll) 
explain Isaac's need for delicacies preparatory to 
conferring the blessings upon his son. The feast re¬ 
quested of Esau was not meant to satisfy a gourmet's 
palate. Rather it was in the nature of an offering 
brought to the Temple of God. The bearer of an of¬ 
fering subordinated his person and his possessions to 
the will of God. He brought pleasure to God who 
savored the fragrance rising up from the altar and 
said, ’Oi^n hU/JOI ,, rn>?N, / have spoken and My will 
has been done (see Rashi to Lev. 1:9). As Mesillas 
Yesharim writes, the food and drink placed before a 
righteous person become elevated. The food is like 
an offering, like first fruits, the drink is like the 
0*003, libations , poured upon the altar. This ex¬ 
plains, he continues, the Talmudic dictum that 
DODonn D’bjoi o*»b:>lK D’JniD, the priests eat and 

. ; — : ■ * - ' : ■ -i r 

the owners receive atonement — that an Israelite 
enables the righteous priests to eat from his offering 
and replenish their energies is in itself a source of un¬ 
told merit for him; their eating too, is in the nature of 
an offering upon God's altar. 

As Isaac prepared to draw his son into the cove¬ 
nant of Abraham, how could he better bring him 
nearer to the service of God than by having him 
bring an offering to God with all the holy connota¬ 
tions contained in so sublime a deed? That is precise¬ 
ly what Isaac did. He asked Esau to bring an offering, 
prepare it well and slaughter it properly, to place it 
upon an altar and pour libations before God. For 
Isaac's food was an offering and his drink was a liba¬ 
tion. 

Further, Isaac was signaling to him that his work 
of sanctifying his cruel instinct — the task Isaac 
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Jacob 

Remembers 


Only Isaac, and 
not Abraham,is 
mentioned in 
connection with 
Jacob's offerings. 


Jacob would need 
the qualities of his 
father more than 
of his grandfather 
to Succeed in 

Hyp*- 


Why, indeed , was 
Jacob able to go? 
Because Isaac had 
preceded him. 


thought was his — should be carried further by 
bringing nobility, control, purpose, and holiness into 
his life and upon his table. 

Sixty-seven years after the blessings were given, 
Jacob prepared to descend to Egypt with his family. 
He was afraid of what the future would bring, and 
before he departed from Eretz Y israel, he went to 
Beer Sheba, the place that had been important in the 
lives of his father and grandfather. There, nnrn 
pny? ’*nbxb mrut, he slaughtered offerings to 
the God of his father, Isaac (46:1). The commen¬ 
tators find it noteworthy that only Isaac, and not 
Abraham, is mentioned in connection with Jacob s 
offerings. Neos HaDesheh explains that Jacob was 
embarking on a task that was uniquely suited to his 
legacy from Isaac. The uniqueness of Isaac was his 
strength in taking the grain of good from its shell of 
evil. He had done it in Philistia and had symbolized it 
by his particular responsibility for the sanctity of 
shechitah and of eating. Jacob was about to descend 
to Egypt, the most corrupt, perverted country then 
on earth. His task and that of the succeeding genera¬ 
tions of his children would be to remain pure even in 
Egypt and to draw out of that accursed place the 
scattered sparks of holiness that were there. Jacob 
was about to begin an Isaac-like mission — and he 
brought his offerings to God Who gave Isaac the 
strength to succeed. Jacob would need the qualities 
of his father more than of his grandfather to succeed 
in Egypt. 

Sforno there adds the thought that Jacob thought 
of Isaac at that juncture because Isaac had been for¬ 
bidden by God from going to Egypt. Jacob sought 
mercy as he was about to do what his father was 
commanded not to do. Why, indeed, was Jacob able 
to go? Not because Isaac was inferior to him, but 
because Isaac had preceded him. Isaac had come 
upon the stage of history with the mission of 
perfecting Abraham's legacy. Abraham's expansive 
goodness required Isaac's introspective strength to 
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perfect and purge it. Isaac had succeeded in uncover¬ 
ing holiness that was buried after Abraham's death, 
in bringing sanctity to potential bloodshed and 
holiness to potential gluttony. By responding to 
God's awesome challenge, he had even purged Esau 
from the seed of Abraham [see Overviews further]. 
His mission done, Jacob had within him the com¬ 
bined attributes of Abraham and Isaac. He was 
suited to descend to Egypt and conquer the evil and 
impurity of that shameful land — because Isaac had 
prepared the way for him. 
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An Overview — 

The Birthright — Esau's or Jacob's 


pny 1 ba Kbi pny 1 ? .y“u Kip’ pny 1 ? ’? ••• 
... Since through Isaac will offspring he 
considered yours (21:12). Part of Isaac 
[i.e., a portion of this offspring] but not all 
of Isaac's [offspring will he considered 
descendants of Abraham] (Nedarim 31a). 
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Jacob was conceived from the first drop 
and Esau from the second. Go and learn 
from a tube with a narrow mouth. Put in 
two pebbles, one beneath the other. The 
first one in will go out last (Rashi to 
25:26). 


unarw 
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7 loved you,' said HASHEM. 

And you said, 'By what have You loved 
us?' 

'Was not Esau a brother of Jacob?/ the 
words of HASHEM, 'but l loved Jacob. And 
Esau I hated ...' (Malachi 1:2,3). 


I. The Intended Division 

The \A7e fail to feel the drama of the conflict between 
Brothers " Jacob and Esau because we heard the story 

when we were children and, by the time we were 
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The struggle for 
primacy carried as 
its prize the 
privilege of 
hearing for all time 
the covenant of 
Abraham and 
receiving the 
Torah. 


The final decision 
that Jacob would 
be the chosen part 
of Isaac was not 
proclaimed until 
Isaac summoned 

Jacob. 


mature enough to appreciate the rivalry and the 
stakes it involved, the suspense was gone. But the 
stakes were indeed great. The struggle for primacy 
between the two carried as its prize the privilege of 
bearing for all time the covenant of Abraham and 
receiving the Torah. 

Ratnbam writes in Hilchos Melochim 10:7: 

The commandment of circumcision was 
directed to Abraham and his offspring ex¬ 
clusively ... Ishmael and his offspring are 
excluded because Scripture says through 
Isaac will offspring be considered yours 
(Genesis 21:12). Esau is excluded because 
Isaac said to Jacob and may He give the 
blessing of Abraham to you and your off¬ 
spring (ibid. 28:4), implying that he alone 
is the offspring of Abraham, who holds 
fast to his religion and to his righteous 
path . 

Why does Rambam cite 28:4 for the exclusion of 
Esau from the category of Abraham's offspring in¬ 
stead of following the Talmud (Nedarim 31a) which 
derives from Genesis 21:12 that only part of Isaac's 
offspring [i.e., Jacob) is so privileged and that both 
Ishmael and Esau are thereby excluded? 

Rabbi Chaim Soloveitchick of Brisk explains that 
21:12 tells us only that not all of Isaac's sons would 
be of equal status as the heirs of Abraham. But that 
verse leaves open the question of whether the heir 
would be Jacob or Esau. Had Esau been awarded the 
right to succeed Isaac, then Jacob would have been 
excluded despite his moral excellence. The final deci¬ 
sion that Jacob would be the chosen part of Isaac was 
not proclaimed until Isaac summoned Jacob to in¬ 
struct him to go to Paddan Aram to find his mate 
from among Abraham's kindred. At that time Isaac 
specifically told him that Dni3K ri3"n, the blessing 
of Abraham, was his — and therefore he was 
obligated in the corollary prohibition not to marry a 
Canaanite woman. 

Therefore, too, Malachi began his prophecy with 
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Esau was a brother 
lo Jacob. Indeed he 
was. Esau was 
Jacob's equal in 
every way — 
except that he was 
unworthy. 


How had Isaac 
intended to divide 
the blessings? 

If the birthright 
was Esau's, how 
did Jacob justify 
his right to take if 

away? 


Comple¬ 

mentary 

Roles 


God s word that Esau was a brother to Jacob. Indeed 
he was. Esau was Jacob's equal in every way — ex¬ 
cept that he was unworthy and, because he was, God 
hated him. Jacob earned Divine love and it was that 
— not his purchase of the birthright or the deception 
that brought him the first set of blessings — which 
earned him and his offspring the title DITi^K VDI* off¬ 
spring of Abraham. 

Isaac's original decision to bless Esau now assumes 
awesome proportions. Although there are widely 
divergent opinions among the commentators con¬ 
cerning exactly what it was that Isaac wished to 
bestow upon Esau and what blessings, if any, he 
would have left for Jacob, the simplest under¬ 
standing of the Torah's narrative makes un¬ 
mistakably clear that Isaac's choice was crucial to the 
future development of the Abrahamitic nation. This 
section of the Overview will deal with the following 
questions: 

1. How had Isaac intended to divide the blessings 
between Esau and Jacob? 

2. If the birthright was Esau's, how did Jacob 
justify his right to take it away? 

As the reader will see from a study of the commen¬ 
tary, many opinions have been expressed by the clas¬ 
sic commentators. The following is not meant to be 
definitive; it is an attempt to offer insights that fol¬ 
low generally accepted basic trends. 

The distinction of being the son who was to carry on 
the Abrahamitic tradition would in all likelihood 
have gone to Jacob in recognition of his infinitely 
superior righteousness. This is indicated by the very 
text of the Torah for the blessings (27:28,29) con¬ 
ferred by Isaac upon the disguised Jacob — the son 
whom Isaac took to be Esau — which makes no men¬ 
tion of DiTnn# ngna, the blessing of Abraham. Only 
later when Isaac knew he was addressing Jacob 
(28:3,4) did he specifically confer the Abrahamitic 
blessings. 

The implication is plain: Isaac had planned to con- 
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Isaac had planned fer upon Esau blessings which were essential to Jacob 

to confer upon 

Esau blessings. 

But those blessings 

were entirely apart the right to carry on the Patriarchal tradition. 

f r ° m carry \he l nstea d, Isaac planned to give Abraham's blessing to 
Patriarchal Jacob, but to give Esau a significant degree of 
tradition. SU p er j or ity over Jacob, for as he said in 27:29 when 

he thought he was addressing Esau, be a lord to your 
brother and the children of your mother will 
prostrate themselves to you. 

Isaac intended to divide the material and spiritual 

Esau was to have worlds. Esau was to have material wealth, power, 

material wealthy anc l dominance. Jacob was to have spiritual ascen- 

dominanaf'jaclb dancy. This is implied by the Torah's description of 
was to have the youthful Jacob and Esau: one was a man of the 

ascendancy. tent Torah study and the other was a man of the 

field. While these are surely dissimilar characteris¬ 
tics, they need not conflict with one another. In 
future centuries, the tribe of Zebulun would engage 
in commerce and thereby support the Torah study of 
the tribe of Issachar (see Kashi to Deut. 33:18). 
Zebulun's mercantile pursuits, because they were 
dedicated to the end of spiritual greatness, were 
themselves elevated to the status of spirituality. An 
accountant might compare the merchants of Zebulun 
with the merchants of Tyre, but to the All-Seeing 
Eye they were no more similar than the real Mount 
Everest and stage set of a mountain. The unknowing 
eye might be deceived, but the essential reality was 
different beyond description. 

Had Esau been Had Esau been worthy, he, too, would have been 

would have been mas * er a material world and made it a sounding 
master of a board for the voice of Jacob's Torah and prayer. 

material world and Though not sharing the title of Abraham's offspring, 

made it a sounding _ ... . . , ,, 

board for the voice Esau would have been an essential and exalted com- 

of Jacob’s Torah plement to the fulfillment of Jacob's mission, for it is 
and prayer. £ oc j' s w |j| that j-jj s commandments be carried out by 

earthlings through the agency of material factors. He 
did not create human life because He was short of 
angels, but because only man, not angels, could carry 
out His plan as it was conceived by His wisdom. 


and which Providence decreed were indeed to go to 
Jacob, but those blessings were entirely apart from 
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Voice and 
Hands 


The two — hands 
and voice, hard 
labor and sacred 
words — would 
seem to be $ulfs 
apart , but they are 

not, 


Convince a man 
that his 
performance in a 
particular tasJc will 
make a difference 
to whatever it is 
that he holds most 
dear — and wild 
horses will not 
stop him. 


The concept of material ascendancy is described by 
the word on’, hands, for sustenance must be wrung 
from the material world by the labor of hands. 
Spirituality is expressed by Sip, voice, for the voice is 
man's means of articulating the wisdom of the Torah 
and the words of prayer. Thus, Isaac described the 
attributes of his sons as a'pjn Sip bpn 
Vtpy ''l' 1 . Q’H’ni, the voice is Jacob's voice but the 
hands are Esau's hands (27:23). 

The two — hands and voice, hard labor and sacred 
words — would seem to be gulfs apart, but they are 
not. The world represented by the hands is the outer 
shell; its inner essence, is its spiritual content. Esau 
was intended to be lord of this world. Even after 
Jacob acquired the blessing originally meant for his 
brother, Esau was still granted ascendancy during 
periods when Jacob was undeserving (27:40). In ef¬ 
fect, even the material mastery acquired by Jacob was 
not to be purely physical, for if he were not to be of 
sufficient spiritual worth, he would lose his 
superiority to Esau. Rather, Jacob would dominate 
his brother and attain dominion over the material 
world through spiritual means. But how does one 
gain material results with spiritual tools? Can an 
hour of Torah study plow a field or win a war? 

In the deepest sense it can. Let us use an analogy. 
One attempts to motivate a worker to surpass 
anything he has ever done. It may be done at gun¬ 
point, or by offering large financial rewards. There is 
another way. If one knows his worker well enough, 
knows what is important to him as a human being, 
he may be able to touch the man's emotions more 
than he could with money or threats. Convince a 
man that his performance in a particular task will 
make a difference to his God, his family, his reputa¬ 
tion, his country — whatever it is that he holds most 
dear — and wild horses will not stop him. His soul 
will have been touched and in the final analysis, that 
is the most powerful force there is. So, too, the uni 
verse. Tanks and bulldozers have an undeniable 
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When the voice is 
Jacob's voice, the 
hands of Esau 
become impotent* 
There is no other 
way for Jacob to 
control the course 
of material events. 


Isaac's intention 
was to forge a 
harmony between 
his sons. 

But it could not be 
because Esau 
would not allow it 

to be. 


force, but strength cannot be measured only in 
horsepower. 

DT3 ni’D^s mm mnaa bx moan 
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Exaltation of God is in their throats and a 
double-edged sword is in their hands 
(Psalms 149:6). 

When one has in his throat the exaltation of God 
— when his throat vibrates with the voice of Torah 
and prayer — then, his hands are armed with a 
double-edged sword that can overcome the powerful 
hands that hold the world in their sway. When the 
voice is Jacob's voice, the hands of Esau become im¬ 
potent. There is no other way for Jacob to control the 
course of material events. The normal way is Esau's, 
but Jacob can overpower him by going to the source. 
Brawny Esau can push about a vehicle at will as long 
as its power source is inactive. Let Jacob turn on its 
engine and Esau's strength becomes immaterial. So 
long as Jacob neglects the exaltation of God which is 
the ultimate lever of power, he is subservient to his 
mightier brother, but if he recognizes that his 
strength is at the source of earth's existence, he truly 
becomes invincible. 

Isaac's intention was to forge a harmony between 
his sons that would place Esau's world at the service 
of Jacob's world. Had Esau been worthy of his call¬ 
ing, such would have happened without cause for 
alarm or deception. But it could not be because Esau 
would not allow it to be. Therefore, Rebecca had to 
find a way for Jacob to gain the blessing that would 
permit him to turn the material world to the service 
of his mission (Sfas Ernes). 


II. Unending Struggle 


Opposites 

from 

Conception 


M aharal explains that the natures of Jacob and 
Esau were so divergent that even before birth 
each displayed the powerful tendency that would 
govern his entire life — Jacob to good and Esau to 
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How can goodness 
tolerate the 
existence of evil 
a)\d vice versa? 
Had there been no 
Esau, Jacob would 
have had both 
worlds; 


Israel and Ishmael 
can coexist as 
easily as can Israel 
and China. But 
Jacob and Esau 
cannot rise 
independently of 
one another. 


evil. Even then, Jacob was unconcerned with 
physical wealth or pleasure. Esau had no care for 
spiritual perfection. Nevertheless, each wanted both 
worlds because each one, according to his own set of 
values and beliefs, could not tolerate the other. How 
can goodness tolerate the existence of evil and vice 
versa? Had there been no Esau, Jacob would have 
had both worlds; there would have been no pos¬ 
sibility for the abuse of this world's riches for 
everything would have been Jacob's to use in the ser¬ 
vice of God. The present rivalry between good and 
evil and the centuries-long eclipse of Israel because it 
succumbed to the spirit — and, therefore to the 
power — of Esau, would never have come to pass. 

The struggle between the two, began unrelenting¬ 
ly from the womb. For as Rebecca was told when she 
sought the reason for the abnormal agitation within 
her, the two nations she carried would never know 
equilibrium: when one rose the other would fall. 
They were unlike Israel and Ishmael or Israel and 
Canaan. Israel's destiny would not be linked of 
necessity to that of the other nations. The world 
could have fifty powerful empires without in the 
least affecting Israel. In the same prophecy which as¬ 
sured Abraham of the greatness awaiting Isaac's off¬ 
spring, he was told that Ishmael would be a great and 
powerful nation. Israel and Ishmael can coexist as 
easily as can Israel and China. Geographical prox¬ 
imity need not necessarily be a hindrance to either. 
But Jacob and Esau cannot rise independently of one 
another. Indeed, Drashos HaRan maintains that all 
the conditions of their development, upbringing, 
blessings, and history were Divinely designed to 
foster conflict between the two brothers who were to 
become two nations. The history of the world would 
be played out in the rivalry between the philosophies 
of good and evil as represented by them. Obviously, 
then, there could be no compromise between two 
such diametrically opposed forces. Light and 
darkness cannot compromise. 

Nevertheless, if the two could not be equals in 
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Jacob's choice was 
clear — he would 
surrender this 
world if he must in 
order to gain the 
World to Come . 


Each 

Chooses 

IDl, first-born. 
Each letter of that 
word is the second 
in its tiumerical 
set. Jacob wanted 
the world 
represented by 
that collection of 
second letters. 


either world and if there had to be a division of 
worlds between them, Jacob's choice was clear — he 
would surrender this world if he must in order to 
gain the world to come, the world of the spirit. True, 
as Sfas Ernes explains above, where Jacob required 
the services of the material world to serve spiritual 
needs, his 'voice' gave him the means to attain it. But 
even that was a function of his choice of priority. 
The only world that mattered was the spiritual one, 
everything else flowed from that crucial choice. 

This, Maharal explains, is indicated by the very 
combination of letters that expresses the status Jacob 
sought to retrieve from Esau: “ibb, first-born. Each 
letter of that word is the second in its numerical set: 
2, bet [ = 2], is the second in the set of ones; 2, chaf 
[ = 20], is the second in the set of tens; 1 , reish 
[ = 200], is the second in the set of hundreds. A 
human being lives in two worlds. He lives first in the 
material world but his ultimate reward will come in 
the second one, the World to Come. Jacob begged of 
Esau that he sell him his status of ibl, first-born, his 
birthright (25:31). He wanted the second world 
represented by that collection of second letters. And 
Esau? He made clear by his request of Jacob which 
world mattered to him. Jacob spoke of spirituality 
and Esau spoke only of a pot of beans. Jacob reached 
toward exalted heights and Esau demanded only that 
his hunger be satisfied. Jacob spoke of going on to a 
meaningful life and Esau saw only death. If Esau 
gave up eternity for a stomachful of lentils, he 
received more than full value, because to him the 
birthright had no worth at all. The Torah testifies 
that Esau was not defrauded of his other world while 
his life hung in the balance, for when he turned -nd 
left with his innards filled there was not a murmur of 
protest: rr^bbn ityy Tb*!, Esau despised the 
birthright (25:34). 

It would seem that Jacob held an independent 
claim to the birthright, entirely apart from his agree¬ 
ment with Esau. As Rashi comments based on the 
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Jacob was 
conceived first 
even though Esau 
was born first and 
therefore he 
considered himself 
entitled to the 
status of the first¬ 
born. 


Jacob's 

Claim 


My first-born son 
Israel — but Israel 
is hardly the 
oldest, or 'first¬ 
born' among 
nations. What is 
the significance of 
first or first-born? 


The goal to which 
he dedicates them 
tells much about 
what sort of 
person he is, for a 
person is the sum 
total of his 
aspirations and 
hopes. 


Midrash , the newborn Jacob held on to Esau's heel 
(25:26) as if to insist that the right to be born first 
belonged to him. As Rashi explains, Jacob was con¬ 
ceived first even though Esau was born first and 
therefore he considered himself entitled to the status 
of the first-born. The difficulty of this claim is ob¬ 
vious, however. The Torah states clearly that the 
birthright belongs not to the one who is conceived 
first, but to the one who is born first ( Exodus 13:2). 
Even if we were to know that the twin born second 
was conceived first, he would not have the halachic 
status of the first-born. Why, then, would the Torah 
stress a symbolic claim of Jacob that had no validity? 

Perhaps we may find the answer in an analysis of 
the general concept of the sanctity of the first-born, 
and the uniqueness of the Patriarchal mission. 

Not only human and animal first-born are accorded 
special status. The Torah describes many things as 
“iba, first-born, or by the related expression rPtt/io, 
first The Midrash expounds that the universe was 
created for the sake of Torah and Israel which are 
called rvu/K"] [see comm, to 1:1]. First fruits are 
described as aniaa, biccurim ; tithes of grain, dough, 
and other varieties are called First shearings, 

[un rPtt/Nb] are one of the priestly gifts. Interestingly 
enough, God describes the Jewish nation as , nb3 ’lb 

My first-born son Israel (Ex. 4:22) — but 
Israel is hardly the oldest, or 'first-born' among na¬ 
tions. What is the significance of first or first-born? 

The first produce of a person's labor, is precious to 
him. One would expect a farmer to exult with the 
first finished fruits of his vine, tree, or field and 
bring them home to share with his family. How 
much travail and labor went into producing them! 
The first child. The first calf. The first portion of a 
finished crop. They all matter. They are all symbolic 
of a person's fulfillment. The goal to which he 
dedicates them tells much about what sort of person 
he is, for a person is the sum total of his aspirations 
and hopes. What does he do with what really matters 
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to him? Where will he direct his first child, his first 
fruit, his first portion of the finished harvest? Israel 
is God's first-born because it is His most precious, 
His chosen nation. God calls the Torah 'first' because 
it matters most of all. When the Jew complies with 
God's will by sanctifying all these 'firsts' of his life 
and his productive capacities, he signifies that the 
thrust of his existence is dedication to the will of 
God. First, he satisfies his Creator; then, he turns to 
his private needs. Thereby he proclaims that God's 
wish is his own wish. The first child to be born is 
sanctified as an expression of this resolve. 

In the existence of the Patriarchs, there was a 
further element. Each of them had his particular mis¬ 
sion. As we have seen above and in the Overview of 
Lech Lecha, Abraham represented Chessed-Kindness 
Isaac's mission flowed from Abraham's; he was to 
refine and perfect Abraham's Chessed through his 
own Gevurah-Strength. But Isaac was not a con¬ 
tradiction to Abraham. His was a continuation of his 


The successor to father's mission as we have seen above. The succes- 

would 'be^jacob or sor ^ saaC/ whether it would be Jacob or Esau, 
Esau, would also would also continue his father's mission. He would 
continue his complete the work of Abraham and Isaac by fusing 

fathers mission. . , . . , 

their unique contributions into Tiferes-Splendor, 
Emes-Truth. Again, his had to be an outgrowth of 
their missions, not a contradiction or an unrelated 


one. 


Embodiment There is a further concept of first-born, one that is 



Potential 


formulated by Maharal and elucidated by Pachad 
Yitzchok (Pesach ch. 20). Perhaps we may find in 
this concept the reason for Jacob's primacy in having 


been conceived first. Maharal comments that there is 


nxn nb, the capacity or potential of the father. At the 
instant of conception, when the father's seed merges 
with the mother's egg, he has completed his role in 
the birth process. The further development of the 
embryo and its ultimate birth will take place within 
and from the mother's body, but conception repre¬ 
sents the fulfillment of the father's role for it is then 
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How significant 
therefore, that 
Jacob could say 
that he was 
conceived first. He 
was the first of 
Isaac's potential. 


that he contributes his own potential to the future 
human being. If the father were to die immediately 
after conception, he would still be the father of the 
child when it is eventually born. 

Clearly, without the development and childbear¬ 
ing of the mother, the father's role would be 
meaningless; conception without birth serves no 
more purpose than no conception at all. In the case of 
the Patriarchs, however, conception had a special 
meaning. Isaac's mission grew out of Abraham's and 
Jacob's grew out of Isaac's. They became Patriarchs 
of Israel precisely because they embodied the poten¬ 
tial of their fathers, a potential which each in turn 
nurtured and brought to full realization according to 
his own particular mission. 

The conflict between Jacob and Esau was over 
which would be the successor to Abraham and Isaac. 
Everything else was secondary. How significant 
therefore, that Jacob could say that he was conceived 
first. He was the first of Isaac's potential, the best 
representation of his father's seed, the embodiment 
of the concluding stage in the growth of the 
Patriarchal mission. 

In this regard, it is instructive that we look at 
Esau's progression. As we have seen, Esau had the 
strength of Isaac, but he was the corruption of 
Gevurah: instead of using his inherited attribute to 
purge himself of baseness, he used it to subdue the 
world for the gratification of his lust, to acquire, and 
dominate for selfish ends. Ishmael, too, was heir to 
Abraham's attribute of Chessed-Kindness, but he 
corrupted the gift: instead of using it to benefit 
others, he became the epitome of se//-indulgence. 
When Esau realized that he had forfeited his 
birthright and blessings to Jacob, he tried to impress 
his parents with a new resolve to live up to their 
standards of behavior. He had failed them by marry¬ 
ing Canaanite women, now he would please them by 
marrying someone from the family of Abraham. He 
took Ishmael's daughter in marriage (28:9). 

How striking the contrast between the two 
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But Esau? He 
combined his own 
perversion of Isaac 
with Ishmael's 
perversion of 
Abraham. 


brothers! Jacob combined the attributes of kindness 
and strength — of Abraham and Isaac at their best — 
into the splendor of truth. But Esau? He combined 
his own perversion of Isaac with Ishmael's perver¬ 
sion of Abraham to produce the lineage that con¬ 
tinues to represent implacable opposition to good 
until the End of Days when God will judge the 
Mountain of Esau and take unto Himself the univer¬ 
sally acknowledged reign over a world that will 
bow to the offspring of Jacob. 
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An Overview — 

Esau Honors His Father 
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Rabban Shimon ben Gamliel said, 'All my 
life I served my father, but I did not serve 
him even a hundredth as well as Esau 
served his father (Devarim Rabbah 1). 
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There are three partners in a person, the 
Holy One, Blessed be He, his father and 
his mother ... When the person honors his 
father and mother, [God] says, 'It is as if I 
dwelt among them and they honored me' 
... When he causes his parents to suffer 
[God] says ... 'Had I dwelt among them 
they would have caused Me suffering' 
(Kiddushin 31b). 


1 I ’ he Sages teach that the honor Esau rendered his 
A parents was so awesome that in its merit alone he 
very nearly superceded Jacob. Sefer HaZ'chus and 
others comment that Jacob could'earn the blessings 
for himself only by giving equivalent honor. 
Therefore, he was put to the test by Rebecca. She 
demanded unquestioning obedience from him in go¬ 
ing to Isaac in the guise of Esau even though Jacob 
protested that if he were discovered, his father might 
well curse him. It was not only the curse that 
bothered him. Deception went against his very grain. 
Jacob remains the eternal epitome of truth yet he was 
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OrrJy by 
completely 
subjugating 
himself to his 
mother's desire — 
in the face of 
danger and 
personal distaste — 
could he earn the 
right to displace 

Esau. 


being asked to deceive. Only by completely sub¬ 
jugating himself to his mother's desire — in the face 
of danger and personal distaste — could he earn the 
right to displace Esau. 

It is no accident that this particular commandment 
was the one that was so significant for Esau. M esech 
Chochmah (to Kedoshim) comments that honor and 
obedience to parents is the key to the survival of 
tradition. Without it, the chain of the generations 
would be severed and Israel would cease to be the na- 


The ultimate bond tion of Torah. The ultimate bond uniting us with the 
uniting us with the generation that stood at Sinai and with the Patriarchs 

stood™!sTiai *and is loyalty to parents. So vital is this need to honor 
with the Patriarchs parents that a child would be required to violate even 

S l °parents. l aws Torah itself at the behest of his 

parents. Only because the Torah clearly implies that 
children should not obey their parents in such in¬ 
stances are they absolved from the general require¬ 
ment to obey [see Rashi to Leviticus 18:3]. Thus, as 
long as Esau retained his loyalty to his parents, he 
could be seen as part of the tradition of Isaac and 
Abraham; his allegiance to his parents might even¬ 
tually be translated into broader loyalty to the ideals 
for which they lived. It may very well be that equal 
devotion to a different commandment instead might 
have availed him not at all in his effort to gain Isaac's 
favor. 


So important is this honor to God's 'partners' in 
the creation of each individual human being, that He 
placed the commandment of Honor your father and 
your mother (Exodus 20:12) among the first five of 
the Ten Commandments; it is among those that deal 
with man's duties to God for by honoring the parents 
who shared with Him the task of giving him life, a 

if he fails to show person honors the Third Partner, but if he fails to 
gratitude to his show gratitude to his human parents, then by 

human parents, . 1. i r .1 . . 1 . j 1 , , ,—< 1 

then by implication he fails to recognize his debt to God as 

implication he fails well. 


to recognize his 
debt to Cod as 


If Esau's honor of parents was great enough to 


well, make Rabban Shimon ben Gamliel's — and even 


Jacob's! — seem pale by comparison, then how could 
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He gave up his 
chance to make the 
fortune because he 
refused to awaken 
his father. The 
next year Cod 
rewarded him with 
a Parah Adumah. 


Two 

Perceptions 

Perhaps no other 
commandment is 
as required by the 
dictates of simple 
logic as is the 
requirement to 
honor parents. 


There are areas of 
obligation that are 
less well 
understood. 


Esau have been so wicked? And if honor of parents 
stands so high in God's estimation, then why is it so 
commonly found among people who otherwise place 
so little value in the Torah and its commandments? 

In its discussion of the obligation to honor 
parents, the Talmud inquires as to how much one 
should sacrifice to fulfill this commandment (Kid- 
dushin 3lb). The Talmud tells of a non-Jew named 
Dama ben Nesina who possessed the precious stones 
needed for the Kohain Gadol's breastplate. The 
Sages offered him 600,000 shekels for the gems, but 
his key to the treasure was under the pillow of his 
sleeping father. He gave up his chance to make the 
fortune because he refused to awaken his father. The 
next year God rewarded him with a Parah Adumah, 
(red heifer), one of the rarest of all the animals re¬ 
quired for the performance of a commandment (see 
Numbers 19:1-22). Again the Sages came to Dama. 
He told them that he knew he could command any 
price he chose, but he would ask only for the 600,000 
shekels he had forgone a year earlier. 

Dama ben Nesina set a standard that is surely hard 
to match; his achievement would seem to make Israel 
seem pale by comparison. 

Maharal offers a deeper understanding of Dama's 
dedication to his father, of Esau's dedication to his — 
and of Israel's own brand of dedication to the will of 
God. Perhaps no other commandment is as required 
by the dictates of simple logic as is the requirement to 
honor parents. It is accepted by every culture and 
acknowledged even by hardened criminals. Esau, 
who was a product of Isaac's attribute of strength, 
approached this commandment with all the strength 
of his nature. Dama, too, recognized the obligation 
and carried it to an almost unbelievable extreme. 
Esau risked his life to honor Isaac; Dama risked his 
fortune to honor his father. Both acted valiantly for 
something they understood. 

There are areas of obligation that are less well un¬ 
derstood, even areas that are entirely beyond human 
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comprehension. Classic among them is God's decree 
of the Red Heifer. Every aspect of its laws defies 
logic. But it was to satisfy that requirement that the 
Sages beat a path to Dama the following year. He 
remembered the events of the previous year and he 
remembered the price he had given up — to the 
perutah. Jews, too, understand the logic of such 
'common sense' laws as: honor your parent; do not 
kill; and do not steal. Israel need not take a back seat 


to any civilization in its laws of decency and con¬ 
sideration, and its willingness to sacrifice profit for 
Israel is equally the sake of principle. But Israel is equally ready to 

forlawstidoes not sacr *^ ce f° r l avvs h does n °t understand, in order to 
understood, in honor the wishes of its other Father, the Third 
order to honor the p ar f ner j n the triumvirate of honor. Therein lies the 

wishes of its other 

Father, the Third greatness of Israel. 

Partner m the For a ]] g rea tness of Esau's service to his 

triumvirate of . Jr , K . ., , , . , 

honor parents, it was flawed. Neos HaDesheh pinpoints the 


Neos HaDesheh 
pinpoints the 
salient fault in 
Esau's character as 
a failure to 
recognize that he 
might be anything 
lees than perfect. 
He was satisfied 


salient fault in Esau's character as a failure to 
recognize that he might be anything less than 
perfect. He was satisfied with himself; there was no 
room for improvement. For the Midrash relates that 
when he came home from his hunt one day to learn 
that Abraham had died, he exclaimed, 'If the At¬ 
tribute of Justice could strike even at that righteous 


with himself: man, then there is surely no reward and no resuscita¬ 
tion of the dead!' With that, Esau threw away his 
birthright as a useless encumbrance. The gall of 
Esau! He saw such perfection in himself — and sure¬ 
ly in Abraham — that there could be no justification 


for Abraham's death. And if someone whom 


Because he is an 
extension of his 
parents, he honors 
himself by giving 
them their due. 


'perfect' Esau considered righteous could neverthe¬ 
less be the victim of Divine judgment, then l"n God's 
judgment was without justification or purpose. 

This strain of myopic selfishness colors his honor 
of parents as well. There is no contradiction between 
the regard shown parents by the self-centered person 
and his total preoccupation with himself. Because he 
is an extension of his parents, he honors himself by 
giving them their due. He honors them because they 
are his parents, not because he is indebted to them. 
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Even in his 
concern for them 
he sees only 
himself. Had Esau 
truly meant the 
happiness and 
welfare of his 
parents, how could 
he have failed to 
foresee the 
heartbreak he 
would cause them 
by marrying 
Canaanite women? 


In that callous 
attitude lay the 
measure of Esau's 
devotion to his 
parents. 


Even in his concern for them he sees only himself. 
Had Esau truly meant the happiness and welfare of 
his parents, how could he have failed to foresee the 
heartbreak he would cause them by marrying 
Canaanite women? In his preoccupation with how to 
take tithes from salt and straw, did it not strike him 
that he was making a travesty of his parents princi¬ 
ples by marrying daughters of an accursed nation? 
He married at the age of forty in imitation of his 
father, but he did not draw back from the matches 
which Abraham had specifically forbidden to Isaac. 
Not until twenty-three years later, when Isaac sent 
Jacob to Paddan Aram and also ratified the stripping 
from Esau of the Abrahamitic blessings did it dawn 
on him to please his parents by his choice of a wife! 

In that callous attitude lay the measure of Esau's 
devotion to his parents. The lengths to which he 
went in order to serve them were truly awesome — 
and for that he would be fully rewarded, despite his 
own declaration that there was no reward. But at 
root, his dedication to them was of a piece with his 
entire character. Esau was selfish and exploited 
everything around him for his own ends. He honored 
Isaac and Rebecca because he owed them a debt for 
having raised him; by paying his debt to them, he 
would entitle himself to make demands upon his 
own children. It was not Isaac he honored, but 
himself (Michtav MeEliyahu). 
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An Overview - 
Isaac's Blessing 


The following material is based on Michtav MeEliyahu II. As 
the commentary indicates there are different views as well. 


I. Nature of Blessing 


The 
Tzaddik's 
Role 

The tzaddik who 
blesses or who 
prays is aware of 
his own inability 
to influence 
events. 


'Dlessing and prayer are similar. The tzaddik who 
^blesses or who prays is aware of his own inability 
to influence events. He wishes to save someone from 
tragedy or to bring unanticipated prosperity upon 
him, but he cannot. Only God can control events. So 
another's need has brought him to recognize anew, 
or more keenly, the omnipotence of God. If his 
prayer is answered or his blessing fulfilled, his 
recognition of God's majesty will grow even further, 
all because of the person who moved him to bless or 
pray. Perhaps the needy person was unworthy of the 
benefit sought for him, but the tzaddik is one whose 
deeds have earned him heavenly consideration. His 
goal is to serve God better and, since he now desires 
help for another, the success of that person will 
enhance the service of the tzaddik. To be the cause of 
such enhancement is in itself a source of great merit 
for the needful person, and it may well be enough to 
earn him the assistance he desires. 

Prayer or blessing cannot directly change the state 
of a person's religious belief. One cannot expect a 
positive response to the prayer 'Give me greater faith 
in God.' All we can ask for is that the conditions of 
life be made more conducive to the achievement of 
such faith. For example, if one is able to study Torah 
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No prayer can 
make someone 
more pious, but it 
can bring about 
conditions that 
will help him along 
the road to greater 

piety. 


and perform commandments amid relative 
prosperity, it is immeasurably easier for him to gain 
higher spiritual levels. If, however, he is beset by 
poverty, illness, and frequent failure, then his study 
and razfzua/i-performance are hindered and he may 
well lose confidence in the efficacy of his way of life. 
In short, no prayer can make someone more pious, 
but it can bring about conditions that will help him 
along the road to greater piety. 


Two 

Causes 

There are two 
general causes for 
God to provide a 
person with 
material benefits in 
return for his 
deeds. 


The performer of 
the deficient 
mitzvah may well 
be a person with 
an active sark of 
goodness within 

him. 


On the other hand, 
a person may be 
devoid of any 
meaningful 
spiritual content; 


To one of Isaac's 
inner strength, 
outside assistance 
was detrimental to 
his service of God. 


There are two general causes for God to provide a 
person with material benefits in return for his deeds. 
The first is His desire to bestow blessing upon the 
great tzaddik. Its purpose is to enable him to better 
serve his Maker. Since his sole desire is to serve God, 
it is fitting that he be provided with the means to do 
so. The second general cause is because God desires 
to reward someone in This World, rather than in the 
World to Come, for superficial deeds. For example, 
one may wave his esrog and lulav habitually, 
mechanically, mindlessly. He deserves to be 
rewarded for his deed because, although lacking in 
meaning, it was still an act of compliance with God's 
will. But because the deed was shallow, the reward 
will be of a kind — it will come in the form of benefits 
in the fleeting material world. Nevertheless, the per¬ 
former of the deficient mitzvah may well be a person 
with an active spark of goodness within him, a spark 
which may be helped to grow and add more meaning 
to future deeds as a result of the reward. In that case, 
the reward may be designed to help him improve the 
quality of his mifzuah-performance. On the other 
hand, a person may be devoid of any meaningful 
spiritual content; in that case, his reward is given in 
life only so he that he will gain nothing from the 
future life of the spirit in which he has no place. 

To one of Isaac's inner strength, outside assistance 
was detrimental to his service of God. To the extent 
that his task was eased, he was denied the oppor¬ 
tunity to perfect himself in the face of adversity. 
True, wealth, good health, and friendly sur- 
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To people of such 
caliber, material 
blessing is not a 
gift but a 
hindrance. 


roundings make it easier to serve God, but the person 
who is strong enough to serve Him just as well amid 
poverty, illness and hostility reaches a far higher 
level of spiritual perfection. The Sages teach that 
Isaac requested suffering, so that he could exercise 
his inner strength to serve God despite the pain. 
Jacob, too, asked for strict judgment. To people of 
such caliber, material blessing is not a gift but a 
hindrance. In their world-view, blessing is a boon 
only to the spiritual weakling whose aspirations are 
good, but who lacks the strength to follow through 
on them. 


II. Isaac Chooses 


His Love 
for Esau 

Isaac knew that 
Jacob was a 
tzaddik of such 
rare caliber that 
blessing held no 
benefits in terms 


T saac knew full well that there was a yawning chasm 
A between Jacob and Esau. He was not at all mistaken 
in his assessment of Jacob's greatness. Isaac knew 
that Jacob was a tzaddik of such rare caliber that 
blessing held no benefits in terms of his personal 
striving. Jacob sought no blessing, needed no bless¬ 
ing for himself. And Isaac knew that Esau was far 


of his personal from a tzaddik in those lofty terms. In fact, according 
striving. ^ y alkut, Isaac became reassured that the person 

in front of him was Esau and not Jacob when his 
prophetic insight foresaw that wicked people would 


descend from the man who had come for his bless- 


Did he realize that 
Esau was wicked? 
No. He thought 
that Esau was 
engaged in a 
constant, difficult 
struggle to perfect 

himself. 


ings (see quotation below). To Isaac this seemed a 
clear indication that he was facing Esau. Obviously, 
then, he knew that Jacob's level of righteousness 
towered far above Esau's. 

Did he realize that Esau was wicked? No. Therein 
lay Isaac's error. As mentioned above, he thought 
that Esau was engaged in a constant, difficult strug¬ 
gle to perfect himself, a struggle he could not win 
without assistance. Since, in Isaac's asssessment, 
Esau wished to utilize material success to help him 
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reach his spiritual goal, Isaac constantly sought to 
help him. That was the reason Isaac loved Esau: it is 
human nature for a person to love someone whom he 
has helped. The more a parent does for a child, the 
more he loves him. The more a patron helps his 
ward, the greater his tenderness toward him. The 
reverse is not as true: The recipient may well resent 
his benefactor, but the giver's love will grow the 
more he gives. Isaac gave of himself to Esau because 
he saw him as one who fought mightily to better 
himself. And because he gave, he loved. 

As explained above, a blessing is fulfilled because 

its realization becomes a vehicle for the elevation of 

Obviously, we can the tzaddik who bestows it. Obviously, we can as- 
assess the extent of* sess ex t en t 0 f the tzaddik's elevation from the ex- 

elevation from the tent of the blessing. If one blessing results in a 
extent/of the pauper being spared from going to bed hungry and a 

second blessing results in benefits that continue after 
thousands of years, there cannot be the slightest 
doubt that the second one elevated the tzaddik in¬ 
finitely more than the first. Isaac's blessings upon 
Jacob were monumental. Their effects were never- 
ending. To achieve such results, Isaac must have 
overcome a truly enormous challenge. What was it? 

Isaac felt reassured when he sensed that wicked peo¬ 
ple descend from the person who stood before him. 
Those wicked people whom Isaac thought to be the 
progeny of Esau were in reality the descendants of 
Jacob. Isaac recognized that the ancestor of such peo¬ 
ple should be blessed in order that his sinful off¬ 
spring could be kept from falling into the abyss. The 
voice of Jacob troubled him because it was the voice 
of Torah and prayer, a voice of one who resisted ex¬ 
ternal help which would prevent him from realizing 
greatness on his own. The realization that this tzad¬ 
dik, whoever he was, bore within him the seeds of 
wickedness was what swayed Isaac, for he had long 
since made peace with the idea that help should be 
given to an unworthy person in order to help make 
him worthy. 


Doubt and 
Decision 


The realization 
that this tzaddik, 
whoever he was, 
bore within him 
the seeds of 
wickedness was 
what swayed 
Isaac. 
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They cut him to 
bits while he cried 
out, 'Alas, alas, 
that l angered my 
Creator!' 


Tf such is the fate 
of those who do 
His will, how 
much more so with 
those who anger 

Him!' 


mala nn — maa nn m’i 
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He smelled his garments [mia]. Read it as 
if it were mala, his traitors, such as Y osaif 
Meshissa and Yokum of Tzeroros (Yalkut 
Simoni Toldos 115). 

When the enemies wished to enter the 
Temple Mount, they said, let one of [the 
Jews] enter first. They said to Yosaif, 
Enter and whatever you remove is yours.' 
[He took a golden menorah which they did 
not let him keep. They sent him in again 
but he refused to go.] R' Pinchas said that 
they offered him three years' taxes, but he 
still refused saying, 'Is it not enough that I 
angered God once — shall I anger him 
again! ... They cut him to bits while he 
cried out, 'Alas, alas, that I angered my 
Creator!' 

Yakum of Tzeroros, a nephew of R'Yosi 
ben Yoezer, was riding a horse on the Sab¬ 
bath [a forbidden act] and came upon the 
gallows where R'Yosi was to be hung. 
Yakum taunted R'Yosi ... [R'Yosi 
answered] Tf such is the fate of those who 
do His will, how much more so with those 
who anger Him!' This pierced Yakum's 
heart. [He repented and subjected himself 
to the four manners of execution]. R'Yosi 
said, 'Yakum has preceded me into the 
Garden of Eden' (Bereishis Kabbah 65:22). 

As Isaac wondered who stood awaiting the 
blessing, he perceived that traitors would descend 
from this person, traitors like Yosaif Meshissa who 
went with impunity into the Temple and Yakum 
who desecrated the Sabbath while brazenly taunting 
R'Yosi who was about to be hung by the Romans. 
The forefather of such people needed his blessing, 
surely. 


The 
Inner Self 


Whom was he blessing, Jacob or Esau? Truthfully it 
did not matter. Spiritually exalted Isaac did not think 
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The Test 


It was a signal to 
him that blessings 
of heavenly 
assistance should 
be given to the 
righteous, even the 
very great. 


Which aspect of 
his son would he 
bless — only the 
sinful one or even 
the righteous one? 


in terms of personalities. He did not consider 
whether he was blessing the man called Esau or the 
man called Jacob — that was immaterial. A farmer 
does not consider the name of the land he plans to 
purchase. He weighs its suitability for farming. In 
his role as Patriarch, it was now his responsibility to 
bestow blessings upon the person who possessed the 
set of spiritual conditions that required those bless¬ 
ings. Isaac loved and respected both his sons, each in 
a different way. If he wanted Esau to come to him, it 
was because he was convinced that Esau was the one 
who needed, deserved, and could utilize the bless¬ 
ings. If, however, he perceived the proper set of con¬ 
ditions in a person whose name happened to be Jacob' 
— so be it. Indeed, he now found those conditions — 
he would bless evildoers whose good was external, 
but who could become better if they were given help. 

Then came his test. He felt the presence of the 
Shechinah. He savored the scent of the Garden of 
Eden, of righteous people who were worthy to be 
bearers of God's Presence, not merely its half¬ 
hearted or frantic pursuers. It was a signal to him 
that blessings of heavenly assistance should be given 
to the righteous, even the very great. 

That was Isaac's great test. Like all tests, the mes¬ 
sage was not so clear that he could not rationalize it 
away if he preferred to do so. After all, all the ex¬ 
perience of his lifetime of uncompromising, power¬ 
ful effort at perfection cried out against this vague 
message. How could Isaac, the embodiment of 
Gevurah-Strength make peace with the idea that he 
should bless those who could fight on their own? 
Had the message been absolutely clear, it would not 
have been a test. Of course compliance would have 
been unpleasant, but the man who laid himself on 
the altar of the Akeidah could easily do God's bid¬ 
ding even if he found to be incomprehensible. But 
this test did leave room for doubt if Isaac chose to 
doubt. Which aspect of his son would he bless — 
only the sinful one or even the righteous one? 
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God had allowed Isaac to be deceived by Esau for 
over sixty years in order to set the stage for this test. 
Had he known the truth about Esau, the conditions 
for this painful test would never have existed. 

Now he was tested and he responded. He blessed 
Jacob, righteous Jacob, the Jacob who brought with 
him the scent of the Garden of Eden, of God's 
Presence, of people so righteous that they could 
become chariots bearing the Shechinah. But his 
Surely, the original intention, too, was fulfilled. Surely, the 
blessing of Isaac blessing of Isaac played no small role in enabling 

played no small .11 . w , , 

role in enabling wicked, traitorous Yosair and Yakum to repent and 
wicked, traitorous die heroes' deaths. 

Y ^repeJtandd?e ^e ^ essin S of Is aac - Isaac, Patriarch of strength 
heroes' deaths, and refusal to compromise, bestows his blessing 

upon all who can benefit from God's help and 
because he surmounted his personal challenge, every 
Jew, whatever his ordeal, can more easily raise 
himself to heights he thought beyond him. 
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19. Isaac's Genealogy. 

DiT}}N pny! n'lbin nbNi — [And] 
these are the offspring [or: gene¬ 
alogies] of Isaac, son of Abraham. 

— The offspring are Jacob and 
Esau who are discussed in this sec¬ 
tion (Rashi). 

For after listing the descendants 
of Ishmael, the Torah now reverts 
to the offspring of Isaac — Jacob 
and Esau — who are mentioned 
below (Ibn Ezra); but before actual¬ 
ly mentioning them, the Torah par¬ 
enthetically describes the circum¬ 
stances surrounding their birth 
(Gur Ary eh). 

Furthermore, the conjunctive 
vav, and , in nbKi, these, signifies a 
continuity with that which precedes 
it — in this case the offspring of 
Abraham. Just as Abraham begot 
both a righteous and a wicked son, 
so did Isaac (Sifsei Chachomim). 

The translation of rnblfi as off¬ 
spring, progeny, follows Onkelos 
and the implication of the commen¬ 
tators above who apply it directly to 
Jacob and Esau. 

According to Sforno, however, 

nitbln in our verse means chron- 
■ 

icles or history : the events that 
befell him. [This follows Ibn Ezra to 
6:9 where he explains rnbln to 
mean history: that which time (lb’), 
brings forth (Comp. Proverbs 
27:1).] 

Mizrachi notes that only time can produce 
events ; mankind produces offspring. 
Therefore, since nVlbln in our verse is in the 


construct state with Isaac, Rashi prefers to 
translate offspring. If the Torah meant to 
recount the history of Isaac the verse would 
have read pmn ’73’ n'lbln nbio, these are the 
events (or history) of the days of Isaac. 
Moreover, in context with the offspring of 
Ishmael listed above, it stands to reason that 
rnbln here similarly refers to the offspring 
of Isaac although Jacob and Esau are not 
mentioned until later. 

[Cf. however translation of nnbin in 

2:4 as products of the heaven; and 
rnn nhbln in 11:27 as chronicles of Terach. J 

pny 1 * ni< *rbin nnnnK — Abraham 
begot Isaac. 

The Torah felt compelled to add 
that Abraham begot Isaac (although 
it is obvious from the description of 
Isaac as son of Abraham) to allude 
to the fact that the cynics of 
Abraham's generation had been 
saying that Sarah, who had lived so 
long with Abraham without bearing 
a child, must have become pregnant 
by Abimelech [see comm, to 21:2 
s.v. r»}jrrb, and 21:3 s.v. lb ibian]. 
In order to refute this slander, God 
made Isaac's features so undeniably 
similar to Abraham s that even the 
scoffers had to admit that DHR3K 
pmn rw *rbln, 'it was indeed 

I * i * ■ 

Abraham who had begotten Isaac!' 
(Tanchuma; Rashi as explained by 
Mizrachi). 

(See also Bava Metzia S7a where the 
implication is that Isaac was not simply horn 
resembling Abraham. At the feast Abraham 
made on the day Isaac was weaned, God 
miraculously changed Isaac's physiognomy 
— in the presence of all the skeptics as¬ 
sembled — to resemble Abraham's 
whereupon even the scoffers cried out 
'Abraham begot Isaac!']* 1 ' 


1. The Midrash [Tanchuma Y ashan] observes that some children are ashamed of their parents 
and some parents are ashamed of their children. Not so in the case of Abraham: (Isaac was 
proud to be Abraham's son) and Abraham was proud to have begotten Isaac, as it says 
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25 ^ hese are the offspring of Isaac, son of Abraham — 

19-20 Abraham begot Isaac. 20 Isaac was forty years old 


According to the literal sense of 
the narrative, however, since the 
Torah identifies Ishmael as the son 
whom Hagar the Egyptian, servant 
of Sarah , had borne to Abraham [u. 
12 above], it now identifies Isaac as 
Abraham's primary son, whom 
Abraham had begotten from his 
true wife ... Similarly in Chronicles 
after listing Abraham's descendants 
as Isaac, Ishmael, and the children 
of Keturah, the text reverts and 
mentions Abraham begot Isaac .See / 
Chron. 1:34; see also ibid. v. 9 
where Shem as the head of 
Abraham's ancestry is repeated 
after his descendants were already 
listed (Rashbam). 

Ramban interprets similarly and 
notes that [as evidenced by the 
above-cited verses in Chronicles) 
when Scripture records the genea¬ 
logy of distinguished people, it 
commonly reverts to the ancestral 
head of the family. He continues 
that the Torah uses this device 
regarding Isaac's progeny in order 
to give honor to Isaac as Abraham's 
primary son; otherwise the formula 
would be the same for Isaac as for 
Ishmael: these are the offspring of 


Isaac son of Abraham [see 25:12]. 
This also explains why 25:12 does 
not begin Ishmael's genealogy by 
saying: these are the offspring of 
Abraham, because Scripture does 
not wish to equate the other child¬ 
ren with Isaac as descendants of 
Abraham. The significance, thus, of 
the phrase Abraham begot Isaac, is 
that Isaac alone is the son identified 
with Abraham. [See comm, of 
Ramban cited to Ishmael's 
genealogy in v. 12 s.v. rnb’ 

-tirt.] ' " 

Ibn Ezra suggests that T>7in 
should be interpreted in the sense of 
reared (raised) as in 50:23 by nb’ 
ejpl’ , 373 / reared upon Joseph's 
knees. 

[The intent of the phrase in our 
passage would accordingly be that 
of all Abraham's sons, Isaac alone 
was reared by him, as evidenced by 
the fact that Abraham had sent all 
his other sons away from Isaac ( v. 

5)-] 

Abarbanel explains that the 
events and tribulations of Isaac's 
life so closely paralleled those of 
Abraham, that it was manifest to all 
that Abraham begot Isaac . 


Abraham begot Isaac. For did Abraham beget no other children, such as Ishmael and children 
by concubines, that it says Abraham begot Isaac (as if Abraham had no other children]? But 
this verse comes to inform us that Isaac [like his father] was a righteous man and Abraham 
was proud to be his father. 

When Abraham and Isaac would pass by, standersby would exclaim, 'You are fortunate, 
Abraham, to have Isaac for a son, and you, Isaac, are fortunate to have Abraham for a father' 
(Midrash HaCadol). 

Midrash Rabbah conveys this idea by citing, Proverbs 17:6: Children's children are the 
crown of old men, and the glory of children are their fathers. 

Cf. Lekach Tov: Abraham begot Isaac — whoever witnessed Isaac's righteous deeds would 
exclaim, 'Surely Abraham begot Isaac'.', but this was not the case with Abraham's other 
progeny. 

As Ralbag observes, it is common in many languages that when a son emulates his father, 
people say, 'He is his father's son.' 
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19. Isaac's Genealogy. 

ann^N ]5 pny 1 nibin n^N} — [And] 
these are the offspring [or: gene¬ 
alogies] of Isaac, son of Abraham. 

— The offspring are Jacob and 
Esau who are discussed in this sec¬ 
tion (Rashi). 

For after listing the descendants 
of Ishmael , the Torah now reverts 
to the offspring of Isaac — Jacob 
and Esau — who are mentioned 
below (Ibn Ezra); but before actual¬ 
ly mentioning them, the Torah par¬ 
enthetically describes the circum¬ 
stances surrounding their birth 
(Gur Aryeh). 

Furthermore, the conjunctive 
vav, and, in n^Ki, these, signifies a 
continuity with that which precedes 
it — in this case the offspring of 
Abraham. Just as Abraham begot 
both a righteous and a wicked son, 
so did Isaac (Sifsei Chachomim). 

The translation of rnbln as off¬ 
spring, progeny, follows Onkelos 
and the implication of the commen¬ 
tators above who apply it directly to 
Jacob and Esau. 

According to Sforno, however, 
nnbln in our verse means chron¬ 
icles or history: the events that 
befell him. [This follows Ibn Ezra to 
6:9 where he explains rnbln to 
mean history: that which time (lb 1 ), 
brings forth (Comp. Proverbs 
27:1).] 

Mizrachi notes that only time can produce 
events: mankind produces offspring. 
Therefore, since nllbln in our verse is in the 


construct state with Isaac, Rashi prefers to 
translate offspring. If the Torah meant to 
recount the history of Isaac the verse would 
have read pny' 'O' nY?in nbjo, these are the 
events (or history) of the days of Isaac. 
Moreover, in context with the offspring of 
Ishmael listed above, it stands to reason that 
rnbln here similarly refers to the offspring 
of Isaac although Jacob and Esau are not 
mentioned until later. 

[Cf. however translation of n’Jptpn nVtbln in 
2:4 as products of the heaven; and 
rnn nnbln in 11:27 as chronicles of Terach .] 

ppy' n*t *rbin DijnSN — Abraham 
begot Isaac. 

The Torah felt compelled to add 
that Abraham begot Isaac (although 
it is obvious from the description of 
Isaac as son of Abraham ) to allude 
to the fact that the cynics of 
Abraham's generation had been 
saying that Sarah, who had lived so 
long with Abraham without bearing 
a child, must have become pregnant 
by Abimelech [see comm, to 21:2 
s.v. T^pTb, and 21:3 s.v. V? *lbl3n). 
In order to refute this slander, God 
made Isaac's features so undeniably 
similar to Abraham's that even the 
scoffers had to admit that DiT}38 
pny' nN I’bln, 'it was indeed 

It;- 

Abraham who had begotten Isaac!' 
(Tanchuma; Rashi as explained by 
Mizrachi). 

[See also Bava Mefzifl 87a where the 
implication is that Isaac was not simply born 
resembling Abraham. At the feast Abraham 
made on the day Isaac was weaned, God 
miraculously changed Isaac's physiognomy 
— in the presence of all the skeptics as¬ 
sembled — to resemble Abraham's 
whereupon even the scoffers cried out 
Abraham begot Isaac!'] 111 


1 The Midrash [Tanchuma Y ashan] observes that some children are ashamed of their parents 
and some parents are ashamed of their children. Not so in the case of Abraham: [Isaac was 
proud to be Abraham's son] and Abraham was proud to have begotten Isaac, as it says 
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25 '"J 'hese are the offspring of Isaac, son of Abraham — 

19-20 Abraham begot Isaac. 20 Isaac was forty years old 


According to the literal sense of 
the narrative, however, since the 
Torah identifies Ishmael as the son 
whom Hagar the Egyptian, servant 
of Sarah, had borne to Abraham [u. 
12 above], it now identifies Isaac as 
Abraham's primary son, whom 
Abraham had begotten from his 
true wife ... Similarly in Chronicles 
after listing Abraham's descendants 
as Isaac, Ishmael, and the children 
of Keturah, the text reverts and 
mentions Abraham begot Isaac .See I 
Chron. 1:34; see also ibid. v. 9 
where Shem as the head of 
Abraham's ancestry is repeated 
after his descendants were already 
listed (Rashbam). 

Ramban interprets similarly and 
notes that [as evidenced by the 
above-cited verses in Chronicles] 
when Scripture records the genea¬ 
logy of distinguished people, it 
commonly reverts to the ancestral 
head of the family. He continues 
that the Torah uses this device 
regarding Isaac's progeny in order 
to give honor to Isaac as Abraham's 
primary son; otherwise the formula 
would be the same for Isaac as for 
Ishmael: these are the offspring of 


Isaac son of Abraham [see 25:12]. 
This .ilso explains why 25:12 does 
not begin Ishmael's genealogy by 
saying: these are the offspring of 
Abraham, because Scripture does 
not wish to equate the other child¬ 
ren with Isaac as descendants of 
Abraham. The significance, thus, of 
the phrase Abraham begot Isaac, is 
that Isaac alone is the son identified 
with Abraham. [See comm, of 
Ramban cited to Ishmael's 
genealogy in v. 12 s.v. nib’ 
nan.] 

Ibn Ezra suggests that T*bln 
should be interpreted in the sense of 
reared (raised) as in 50:23 by lib’ 
t|p1’ reared upon Joseph's 

knees. 

[The intent of the phrase in our 
passage would accordingly be that 
of all Abraham's sons, Isaac alone 
was reared by him, as evidenced by 
the fact that Abraham had sent all 
his other sons away from Isaac (u. 
5).] 

Abarbanel explains that the 
events and tribulations of Isaac's 
life so closely paralleled those of 
Abraham, that it was manifest to all 
that Abraham begot Isaac. 


Abraham begot Isaac. For did Abraham beget no other children, such as Ishmael and children 
by concubines, that it says Abraham begot Isaac (as if Abraham had no other children]? But 
this verse comes to inform us that Isaac [like his father] was a righteous man and Abraham 
was proud to be his father. 

When Abraham and Isaac would pass by, standersby would exclaim, 'You are fortunate, 
Abraham, to have Isaac for a son, and you, Isaac, are fortunate to have Abraham for a father' 
(Midrash HaGadol). 

Midrash Rabbah conveys this idea by citing. Proverbs 17:6: Children's children are the 
crown of old men, and the glory of children are their fathers. 

Cf. Lekach Tow. Abraham begot Isaac — whoever witnessed Isaac's righteous deeds would 
exclaim, 'Surely Abraham begot Isaac!', but this was not the case with Abraham's other 
progeny. 

As Ralbag observes, it is common in many languages that when a son emulates his father, 
people say, 'He is his father's son.' 
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According to Chizkuni (in some 
Chumashim this appears as Rashi's 
primary interpretation] the phrase 
denotes: Only as Abraham [i.e. only 
after his name was changed to 
Abraham] did he bear Isaac; not as 
Abram. 

[Cf. comm, to 15:5 and Midrash cited 
there: God said to Abram before He changed 
his name: 'Abandon your astrological spe¬ 
culations! Although you have seen by the 
nlbp, constellations, that you are not 
destined to have children, it is true only that 
Abram will have no son (as an heir), but 
Abraham will have a son; Sarai will indeed 
be childless, but Sarah will bear. 1 will change 
your names (from Abram and Sarai to 
Abraham and Sarah) and yourbp, constella¬ 
tion; luck will change.'] 

20. mw ]3 — Forty years 

old. 

According to the traditional Rab¬ 
binic chronology of Seder Olam fol¬ 
lowed by Rashi, Isaac was 37 years 
old at the Akeidah at which time 
Rebecca was born. He waited until 
she was physically capable of mar¬ 
riage [nijpb rmKi] — three years — 
and the married when he was forty. 
[This explains why Isaac did not 
marry earlier in compliance with the 
mitzvah. For when Isaac was 
younger, he would not intermarry 
with the accursed Cannanites. After 
the Akeidah Abraham was in¬ 
formed that Isaac's destined bride — 
Rebecca — had been born. Isaac 
then waited the necessary three 
years, and married her although she 
was not yet physically fit to bear 
children (Mizrachi).] 

The other opinion — that of Tosafos, 
Y evamos 61b s.v. p) — that Rebecca 
was fourteen years old when she was 
married, is discussed in the footnote to 


24:16. [That opinion, however, seems to 
leave unanswered the question of why 
Abraham waited three years from the 
time he was informed of her birth to ar¬ 
range the marriage. Perhaps he wanted 
to wait until she was physically fit to 
bear children which, as Rashi notes in v. 
26, is approximately at age thirteen.) 

The Torah tells us that Isaac was 
forty years old when he married 
Rebecca, and sixty years old when 
his children were born [u. 26]. This 
informs us by implication that she 
was barren for twenty years 
(Rashbam). [See comm, to v. 26.] 

innpa — When he took. 

[I.e. married, 'take' being the 
Biblical idiom for 'taking in mar¬ 
riage.'] 

pb niriK ante p9»...btorp rp— 
Daughter of Bethuel ... from Pad- 
dan Aram, sister of Laban. 

Although we are already aware of 
her family background and native 
land, the Torah repeats these facts 
to proclaim her praise: She was the 
daughter of a wicked man, sister of 
a wicked man, and her native place 
was one of wicked people, yet 
Rebecca did not emulate their 
wicked ways (Midrash; Rashi). 

... Like a rose among the thorns 
(Song of Songs 2:2) she developed 
instead into a righteous woman (see 
Yevamos 64a, Midrash) — 

[This Midrashic interpretation is inspired 
by the superfluous repetition of Ara- 

mean, which is accordingly homileticaliy 
rendered as if it read ’K^n, rogue or cheat. 
See below.) 

— The Aramean. 

The designation Aramean does 
not necessarily imply a descendant 
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20 the Aramean from Paddan Aram, sister of Laban the 


of Aram, which Bethuel was not 
[see 22:21 and Genealogical Table 
on p. xii of vol. 2], but one who 
lived in the land of Aram (Midrash 
Or HaAfeilah, cited in the note to 
Torah Sheleimah 25:67). 

[See Radak cited in commentary 
to 14:13 p. 485 who explains that 
the term Ivri (= Hebrew) refers uni¬ 
quely to the Abrahamitic line since 
they alone of the descendants of 
Eber remained loyal to Hebrew, the 
language of Eber, while Eber's other 
descendants spoke Aramaic. The 
latter are therefore referred to as 
Arameans, as for example, Laban 
the Aramean.] 111 

DTK nS — Paddan Aram. 

Since there were two localities 
named Aram: Aram Naharaim (see 
24:10) and Aram Zova [=Aleppo] 
(see // Samuel 10:6), the Torah 
refers to it [i.e. the locality of both 
Arams] as Paddan Aram, [meaning 
the pair of Arams). The word pad¬ 
dan means 'pair' as in the phrase 
"ip3 “J)?y [a yoke of oxen (I Samuel 
11:7)] which Targum there renders 
as pun plD, a pair of oxen. There is 
an opinion that Paddan Aram is 
identical with DTK rnto, the field- 
country of Aram as it is called in 
Hoshea 12:13, since in Arabic a 
field is called paddan (Rashi). 

According to Tosafos HaRosh, 
Paddan Aram refers only to Aram 
Naharaim for it was the 'Aram 


which lay between the pair of 
rivers.' Our verse therefore refers to 
Aram Naharaim [lit. Aram of the 
pair of rivers; see on 24:10] as Pad¬ 
dan Aram for it was named after the 
pair of rivers. 

There were additional localities 
named Aram: Aram Damessek 
[ = Damascus] (II Sam. 8:5), and Aram 
Beth R'chov (II Sam. 10:6). However, 
only Aram Naharaim and Aram Zova 
are spoken of as a 'pair' — Paddan — 
because they were near one another. 
Furthermore, the designation Paddan 
Aram incorporates Ur Kasdim, Charan, 
and other villages (Radak). 

Hoffmann suggests that what is referred 
to in 24:10 by the broad designation Aram 
Naharaim embracing the entire territory of 
Mesopotamia between the Tigris and 
Euphrates rivers, is briefly referred to here as 
Aram. As noted above, the word Paddan in 
Aramaic means a yoke [or pair} (of oxen) and 
in Assyrian a field. Perhaps it designates an 
area which a pair of oxen can plow in a given 
time. Thus the name Paddan Aram (which 
occurs again in 28:2-7; 31:18; 33:18; 35:9; 
46:15 (and as Paddan alone in 40:7]) refers to 
the plains or fields of the land of Aram as the 
term is indeed used in Hoshea 12:13. Pos¬ 
sibly it refers to the area immediately sur¬ 
rounding Charan where there is a mound and 
settlement called Tel Paddan. 

mnt< — Sister of Laban 
the Aramean. 

[ See Rashi above s.v. Stona na.] 

Chizkuni observes that in the 
literal sense it is common for Scrip¬ 
ture to identify a woman by her 
older brother. For example [further, 
28:9]: sister of Nebaioth; [Exod. 


1. The Midrash notes that although the family is placed in Paddan Aram, the Torah repeated¬ 
ly refers to Bethuel and Laban in this verse as’pnft, Aramean. Therefore, the word 'pnK, Ara¬ 
mean, is homilelically interpreted, by a play on words, as if it read rogue or cheat, and 

thus forms the basis for the Midrash cited above by Rashi which contrasts Bethuel and Laban 
who, were rogues, and the righteous Rebecca who came forth from among them like a rose 
among thorns. 
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15:20]: sister of Aaron; [Exod. 
6:23]: sister of Nachshon. [See 
Rashi there and Rashbam to 28:9.] 

In this case, Laban was men¬ 
tioned because he was more 
renowned and distinguished than 
his father (Ibn Ezra) [cf. on 24:51, 
55.] 

This genealogical note also al¬ 
ludes to the fact that she bore Esau 
because she was the sister of [the 
wicked] Laban [since as the Talmud 
(Bava Basra 110a) notes: sons tend 
to resemble the mother's brother] 
(Sforno). 

Thus, we are prepared before¬ 
hand for the discord which arose 
later on. It is not surprising that an 
Esau was born; what is unusual is 
that a Jacob grew up alongside him! 
(Hirsch). 

n#Nb i b — As a wife [lit. woman] 
for [lit. to] himself. 

I.e., a woman suitable to be lb 
rn^Kb, a wife to him: a righteous 
woman married to a righteous man 
(Lekach Tov). 

21. Rebecca's Barrenness. 

'nb pny? — [And] Isaac 

entreated [to] HASHEM. 

I.e. he prayed abundantly and 
urgingly (Rashi). 

Rashi explains further s.v. lb my’i, 
that the root my throughout Scripture 
denotes urging or abundance. 

As M izrachi notes, however, Rashi 
does not suggest that 'praying' is the 
definition of my^3 in our verse, be¬ 
cause, as Rashi himself notes later it 
denotes urging or abundance. Rather, in 
the context of this verse , Rashi com¬ 
ments that the urging took the form of 


persistent prayer. 

[Rashi apparently follows the view of 
R' Vochanan in the Midrash who 
derives the word my?i from my which 
in Aramaic means wealth, hence abun¬ 
dance, and accordingly explains that 'it 
means that he poured out petitions in 
abundance.' 

[There is, however, another view 
recorded in the Midrash: Resh Lakish 
connects the verb to my, a pitchfork, 
and comments that he 'overturned the 
Divine decree' (i.e. reversed her 
destiny), for as Rav Yitzchak in 
Y evamos 64a states: Why is the prayer 
of the righteous compared to a pitch- 
fork (i.e. why is Isaac's prayer described 
by a term deriving from my, pitchfork, 
rather than by a more familiar term such 
as bbsiVi)? — Just as a pitchfork turns 
sheaves of grass from one place to 
another, so does the prayer of the 
righteous turn the dispensations of the 
Holy One, Blessed be He from the At¬ 
tribute of Anger to the Attribute of 
Mercy.) 

Another opinion [Pesikta Zutresa; 
Lekach Tov; see Hirsch] homiletically 
substitutes a n for the y and interprets 
my’i as mn*i, he bored into, tunneled, 

mm mm 

the term used for the forcible propul¬ 
sion of a ship against wind and billows 
[see Jonah 1:13]. Hence, the word 
denotes a penetrating prayer and re¬ 
quest. [See Midrash cited below s.v. 

See also Y erushalmi Sanhedrin 
10:2 to II Chronicles 33:11.] 

The Zokar echoes this interpretation and 
explains that my'i implies that Isaac's 
pfayer 'dug a tunnel,' as it were, leading right 
up to the supernal department appointed 
over child-bearing, rising above the 
planetary influences [nibjlp] ... In another 
explanation, the Zohar interprets mjnj as 
implying prayer accompanied by offerings; 
on an analogy with a kindred term in the pas¬ 
sage, So Hashem was entreated [myn] for 
the land [// Sam. 24:25]. There also the 
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25 Aramean, as a wife for himself. 21 Isaac entreated 
21 HASHEM opposite his wife , because she was barren. 


prayer was accompanied by offerings. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the further phrase Tt lb inyn, and 
Hashem allowed Himself to be entreated by 
him, indicates that a celestial fire descended 
to meet the fire ascending from below. 

Hoffmann cites a similar interpretation 
and quotes Ezekiel 8:11 where “injj occurs in 
the sense of incense. 

According to Pirkei d'Rabbi 
Eliezer 32, seeing that she was bar¬ 
ren Isaac took Rebecca and went to 
pray with her to Mount Moriah, the 
site of the Akeidah. 

[As explained in the comm, to v. 
26, it was in the twentieth year of 
their marriage that they began pray¬ 
ing. When Isaac married Rebecca, 
she was, according to most opinions 
three years old. Until she was thir¬ 
teen she could not be considered 
sterile since, as Rashi to v. 26 points 
out, one does not usually bear 
children below the age of thirteen. 
Hence, they waited ten additional 
years as the halachah required (see 
comm, to 16:3 regarding Abraham's 
waiting ten years before taking 
Hagar), and only then did they 
begin to storm the gates of heaven 
with their prayers] 

[See also Rashi to v,26 who ex¬ 
plains why Isaac did not marry a 
maidservant to have children as did 
Abraham when he married Hagar.] 

IntfK roib — Opposite [or facing ] 
his wife. 

The translation as opposite 
follows the Talmud: 

— He stood in one corner and 
prayed, while she stood in the other 
corner and prayed (Yevamos 64a; 
Rashi). 

And Isaac said, 'HASHEM, God of 
heaven and earth, whose goodness 


and mercies fill the earth, You took 
my father from his ancestral home 
and birthplace and brought him to 
this land. You said to him; To your 
offspring will I give this land , and 
You promised him, / will multiply 
your seed as the stars of heaven and 
as the sand of the sea. Now, may 
Your words which You spoke to my 
father be verified, for our eyes are 
directed to You only' (Sefer 
HaYashar). 

[According to the Midrash, the 
word nsab is also taken in the 
figurative sense as, 'Isaac prayed 
compatibly with his wife']: Isaac 
prayed: 'Sovereign of the universe, 
may all the children You promised 
to grant me be from that righteous 
woman!' Rebecca prayed likewise 
[for each desired that his destined 
children be through the other and 
no one else. See comm, to 24:60.] 

As Sforno observes, although 
Isaac had already been assured of 
children, [see 17:19], he begged 
God that the promise be realized 
through this worthy woman who 
was standing opposite him. 

He was certain that he would 
have children because God had 
promised him descendants. But he 
began to doubt that the Covenant of 
Abraham would be carried on by 
the offspring of someone from 
Laban's family. Therefore he 
prayed particularly IntfJK nsi 5 ?, 
referring to his wife, Rebecca 
(Hirsch ). 

Rashbam renders Ifu^k rqib as 
on behalf of his wife. 

Kin H’ppy ’3 — Because she was bar¬ 
ren. 
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Why were our ancestors barren? 
— Because the Holy One, Blessed be 
He longs to hear the prayers of the 
righteous (Yevamos 64a). [Such 
prayers publicize the efficacy of 
prayer. God therefore gives them 
cause to pray, so He can miracu¬ 
lously fulfil their requests publicly 
(Radak)M 1 

In the specific case of Rebecca, 
however, as noted in the footnote to 
24:60 Providence caused Rebecca to 
remain barren so long lest her 
heathen kin maintain that it was 
their prayer and blessings (given 
her before she departed with Hliezer 
in 24:60) that had been instrumen¬ 
tal in her fruitfulness. Therefore as 
this verse makes clear, 'n lb “iny’]/ 
Hashem allowed himself to be 
prevailed upon by him: Rebecca 
conceived as a direct result of God's 
response to Isaac's prayer. 

According to a view in Yevamos 
64a, the phrase ' opposite his wife' 
rather than 'for his wife' implies 
that they were both barren [the 
phrase meaning that he prayed 
complementary to his wife for her 
barrenness' — his prayer com¬ 
plemented hers, each praying on 
behalf of the other, for such prayers 
are more acceptable (Maharsha).] 


Midrash HaGadol too, derives 
from the text that both were barren. 
This is alluded to by the word Kin 
which is, according to the Masoretic 
punctuation here, pronounced ton, 
she, but is spelled ton, he. Thus, the 
duality of the word suggests the 
barrenness of both. 

'Ft ib “myi — And Hashem allowed 

v ^ ■■■ 

Himself to be entreated [lit. was 
entreated} by him [lit. to him.] 

I.e., He accepted his entreaty [in 
the sense of allowed Himself to be 
prevailed upon ] (Onkelos). 

lb, by him, and not nb, by her 
[although, as explained above, they 
both prayed], because there is no 
comparison between the [efficacy 
of) the prayer of a righteous person 
[Isaac] who is the child of a 
righteous person [Abraham], and 
the prayer of a righteous person 
[Rebecca] who is the child of a 
wicked person [Bethuel] (Yevamos 
64a; Rashi). 

— For were this not the case, the phrase 
should have read, as the Talmud ibid, notes: 
f n onb "iny 1 ], Hashem allowed Himself to be 
entreated by them (Mizrachi). 

Also, lb, by him, because a 
prisoner cannot free himself from 
jail (Berachos 5b), [i.e. the prayers 
of Rebecca, for herself, cannot be as 


1. Note that of the four Matriarchs, three were barren. Sarah (11:30); Rebecca; and Rachel 
[29:31.] A simple explanation can be offered for their barrenness — 

Sarah: to allow Ishmael to be born from Abraham [see 16:2] and to allow for her change of 
name, with its esoteric implications; 

Rebecca: to delay the wicked Esau's birth until Abraham reached ripe old age, for it is 
known that Abraham was to die before Esau took to wicked ways (see 15:15, and comm, to v. 
30, further); 

And Rachel: to provide a reason for marrying Bilhah and Zilpah from whom were born 
Dan, Naftali, Gad, and Asher (R'Bachya). 

[Additional reasons for our Matriarchs being so long barren are given in the footnote to 
16:4, p. 542.) 
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25 HASHEM allowed Himself to be entreated by him and 
22 his wife Rebecca conceived. 

22 The children agitated within her, and she said , 


effective as Isaac's on her behalf. 
According to this interpretation, 
Isaac was capable of begetting a 
child.] (Tut). 

The Midrash notes that 'in Arabic the 
word entreat, is pronounced the 

same way as the word inirn, to bore; 
tunnel.' [I.e., the Arabic equivalent of y 
is pronounced there with a guttural 
sound like a n making the two words 
homonyms; (see above s.v. Ifly’i)]. Rav 
Levi remarked: Our phrase [which the 
Midrash homiletically renders: and 
HASHEM assisted him in digging ] is 
reminiscent of a prince who was tunnel¬ 
ing into his father's treasury to take a 
pound of gold. The king [in an effort to 
assist his son] began to tunnel outwards 
[to meet his son 'halfway.' Similarly 
God assisted Isaac by receiving his pleas 
and granting his petition. See Zohar 
cited above s.v. pnyi nny’l.] 

InurK npnn irrni — And his wife 
Rebecca conceived. 

The Torah mentions her name 
here to accentuate that it was as 
'Rebecca' that she conceived; unlike 
Sarah her name did not have to be 
changed before she could bear a 
child (see Kli Chemdah; Me'am 
Loez). 


22. A Portentious Pregnancy. 

n^n larjfiiV] - [And] the 
children agitated within her. 

Since the Torah did not clarify 
the nature of this 'agitation' and 
mentioned it only briefly together 
with Rebecca's reaction, this phrase 
calls for a Midrashic interpretation 
[to enlighten us as to what the 
agitation' was all about since, as 
Mizrachi observes, if these were 
normal pregnancy pains, Rebecca 
would not have exclaimed. If so, 
why am I thus? Obviously some¬ 
thing extraordinary was happening 
within her.] The Rabbis derive the 
word lyynjvi from the root yn to 
run, move quickly: When Rebecca 
passed the entrances of the Torah 
schools conducted by Shem and 
Eber, Jacob 'ran' [i.e. moved con¬ 
vulsively] and struggled to come 
forth [i.e. be born]; and when she 
passed the entrances of an 
idolatrous temple, Esau 'ran' and 
struggled to come forth 
[Midrash.]^ Another explanation 
[Yalkut ]: they struggled with one 
another and quarreled as to how 


1. The divergent tendencies of Jacob and Esau are manifestations of the cosmic nature of their 
conception, birth, and development, and no generally applicable conclusions can be drawn 
from the narrative. Nevertheless, the general question arises of whether an embryo can be in¬ 
fluenced by the attraction of good or evil. 

Gur Aryeh explains that the struggles of the embryoic Jacob and Esau were not influenced 
by their respective Good and Evil Inclinations [jnn "ijm D1U *i3p] because the Inclinations are 
not present before birth [see comm, to 4:7.J The Inclinations influence people to deeds and to a 
striving for fulfillment; since deeds are impossible before birth and it is the natural state of an 
embryo to be unfulfilled, the inclinations cannot function in an embryo (see also Gur Aryeh to 
8:21, and Sanhedrin 91b cited in comm, to 4:7 s.v. yDi riKtpn nng 1 ?). 

The essential nature of Jacob was good even before birth, however, just as Esau's was evil. 
It was natural for each embryo to be drawn toward the expression of its underlying 
characteristic. Therefore, when Rebecca passed a study hall, the embodiment of good, Jacob 
struggled to draw closer to it. When she passed by an idol, the embodiment of evil, Esau strug¬ 
gled to cleave to it. [Cf. Levush.] 
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they should divide the inheritance 
of the two worlds (Rashi). 

— I.e., who would inherit this world, 
and who, the World to Come (Midrash 
Aggadah). 

Rav Berachiah observed in Rav Levi's 
name: Do not imagine that only after 
they were born was Esau antagonistic to 
Jacob,for even while still in his mother's 
womb Esau's fist was stretched forth 
against him, as it is written [Psalms 
58:4] The wicked stretch out their fists 
in the womb (Midrash). 

They are called children [al¬ 
though before birth they should 
more properly be called embryos] 
since in due course they would 
become children. Cf. Job 22:6: He 
stripped the naked of their clothes 
[where the term naked is used while 
they are still clothed, in anticipation 
of the removal of their clothes] (Ibn 
Ezra). 

“i»Km — And she said. 

w4 mm 

[Obviously unaware that the 
agitation was caused by twins 
enacting their drama inside her. She 
was concerned, rather over her 
painful feeling that something ex¬ 
traordinary was happening within 
her. As Kli Y akar comments, she 
had thought there was one embryo 
within her who became agitated 
each time she passed entrances of 
Torah schools and bnnnb, houses 
of idolatry. It was this conflicting 
duality of loyalty of one child being 
seemingly drawn to two deities V'H 
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that concerned her and caused her 
to seek expression of God's word.] 

p DN — If so. 

According to Rashi: if the pain of 
pregnancy is so extreme. [l1 

Ibn Ezra [following the Midrash] 
suggests that [since one does not 
usually say 'if so' unless it is in con¬ 
tinuation of an ongoing conversa¬ 
tion (Karnei Or)] the expression 
implies that Rebecca had inquired 
of other women whether they had 
similar experiences [in the words of 
Midrash: whether they had endured 
similar suffering] and they 
answered her 'No'. She thereupon 
said, 'If the usual pregnancy is un¬ 
like mine ... 

’DJR nt mjb — Why am I thus? 

[The translation of this phrase 
preserves the ambiguity of the 
Hebrew which literally means why 
this /, and allows for the various in¬ 
terpretations that follow.] 

Following Rashi: ... why have I 

longed and prayed to become preg¬ 
nant?' [apparently understanding 
the petition to mean: why for this 
have I prayed? (Gur Aryeh).] 

— If this is the anguish of a 
mother, what good are children to 
me? (Targum Y onasan). 

Following Ibn Ezra: '...why, 
then, am I beset with an unusual 
pregnancy?' 

— Why am I different from all 
other women? (Radak). 


1. The Sages expounded that righteous women were not included in the decree upon Eve that 
children be born in pain [Sotah 12a], They further expounded that the Matriarchs were barren 
because God desired their prayers [Y evamos 64a). In the light of these two teachings, Rebecca 
was counfounded: 

If she was so righteous that God made her barren in order that she pray — then why did she 
suffer such pain? 

And if she felt the pain because she was not righteous — then why did God render her bar¬ 
ren to induce her to pray? (Divrei Yosef). 
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25 'If so, why am I thus?' and she went to inquire of 
22 HASHEM. 


Ramban disagrees with Ibn 
Ezra's interpretation that Rebecca 
inquired of other women, for such 
an inquiry is too central to the flow 
of the narrative to have been omit¬ 
ted in the text if indeed it took place. 
[Therefore, although it is based 
upon a Midrash it is too far from 
the 'simple meaning' of the text to 
be interpreted as such.] Ramban 
suggests that the meaning is: 'If it 
will so be with me, why am I in the 
world? — If only I did not exist; I 
should die or never have existed!' 
as in [ Job 10:19] I should have been 
as though I had not been. 

Compare, in this sense, Rebecca's • 
outcry in 27:46: I am disgusted 
with life ... what is life to me? 
(Hoffmann). 

She thought she was about to 
miscarry, so she exclaimed: 'If I am 
about to miscarry, why did God ac¬ 
cept my prayer and allow me this 
futile pregnancy?' (B'chor Shor; 
Tur). 

'If such is the case, why am I sit¬ 
ting idly by instead of seeking the 
reason?' (Gur Aryeh; Tur). 

■^brn — And she went. 

— To the academy of Shem 
(Rashi) [who, as a prophet, would 
seek God's Word on her behalf.] 

This follows Targum Yonasan and 
Tanchuma Y ashan. Midrash Rabbah, derives 
from this that visiting a Sage is like visiting 
the Divine Presence [since visiting Shem's 
school is here referred to as going to inquire 
(directly) of HASHEM(Maharzu).] 

Otherwise, the verse would have read she 
inquired of HasHEmI (Mizrachi); what other 
need have we of she went? — a phrase which 
indicates a specific destination [intimating 
rrt that His presence is limited to one place) 


when in fact, the entire world is full of his 
glory! (Sifsei Chachomim). 

[According to Seder Olam (see 
Chronology/Time Line in vol. 1 page 
xii), Shem lived until Jacob was 50 years 
old, and Eber until Jacob was 79.] 

Why did Rebecca not go to Isaac or 
Abraham to inquire of HASHEM? 

As the Sages expounded [Sotah 
12a], righteous women were not in¬ 
cluded in the decree upon Eve [that 
she bear children in pain (Gen. 
3:16)]. Therefore Rebecca was ap¬ 
prehensive that her unusual 
pregnancy pains were in punish¬ 
ment for some sin. She was reluc¬ 
tant, therefore, to reveal her travails 
to Isaac — lest he consider her dis¬ 
tasteful as a sinner — or to Abraham 
— lest he urge Isaac to take another 
wife (Gur Aryeh). [See footnote on 
previous page.] 

According to Tur, she wanted to 
spare the aged Abraham the grief of 
learning of her pain. 

'n nx utTib — To inquire [lit. seek] 
of HASHEM. 

That He might tell her how it 
would end (Rashi) [and explain why 
she was having such a painful 
pregnancy.] 

Onkelos renders: To seek in¬ 
struction before HASHEM. Targum 
Yonasan renders: To supplicate 
before HASHEM for mercy. 

According to Ramban, the phrase 
'H nK is to be interpreted in 

the context of prayer: to seek 
HASHEM in prayer, as in Psalms 
34:5, J sought [’n^Ti (i.e., prayed 
to)] HASHEM and He answered me. 
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Mizrachi defends Rashi's interpretation by 
pointing out that the answer given by 
Hashem in the following verse bears out his 
interpretation that this verse speaks of in¬ 
quiry, not of prayer. [Ramban would 
presumably defend his interpretation by 
claiming that God's answer was in response 
to her earnest prayer.] 

23. The Prophecy. 

The answer, as in the case of most 
prophecies, is cast in poetic form. 
The infants represent two nations: 
Israel and Edom, and the future ir¬ 
reconcilable rivalries between these 
two nations are prefigured in them. 
In the end the younger will prevail 
(Hoffmann). 

nb 'n — And Hashem said to 
her. 

— Through an intermediary. God 
spoke to Shem who, in turn, con¬ 
veyed His word to her (Rashi). 

According to Ibn Ezra, the 
answer was given through a 
prophet, or through Abraham who 
did not die until her sons were fif¬ 
teen years old [as calculated in Seder 
Olam .] 

These interpretations that she was not ad¬ 
dressed directly by Hashem follow the 
Midrash and are supported by the fact that 
Rebecca is not counted with the seven 
prophetesses enumerated in Megillah 14a: 
Sarah, Miriam, Chuldah, Esther, Abigail, 
Chanah and Deborah. [But cf. 27:42 where 
Rashi interprets that Esau's intention to kill 
Jacob was revealed to Rebecca by Divine In¬ 
spiration. However, it is possible, as noted in 
the comm, there, that the communication did 
not come directly to her in that case either, 
but through a prophet. It may also have been 
a Divine Inspiration (unpn nn) that was not 
on the level of prophecy. Cf. also comm, to 
27:8 and 27:45.] 

The ui^s, literal sense , of the narrative, 
also demands an interpretation that the 


answer was given indirectly, since the 
previous verse she went [i.e. to an in¬ 
termediary] to inquire', rather than Krymi, 
she inquired , implies that the response was 
now given to her by the very same in¬ 
termediary from whom she initially made the 
inquiry. 

Sifsei Chachomim derives this from the 
use of the phrase nb w n which has a less 
direct connotation [ = He said concerning her] 
instead of iT^M [ = He said to her]. 

Others derive it from the less common word 
order: nb # n HDfO], which connotes indirect 
communication, rather than the more com¬ 
mon order: 'n nb iqk*]. 

* 

HaSHEM conveyed it to her and 
not to Isaac. Therefore, never hav¬ 
ing heard this prophecy that one of 
his children would be wicked Isaac 
never imagined Esau to be a sinner 
(Chizkuni). 

For though Isaac was a prophet, 
the mystery of the entire matter of 
Jacob and Esau remained un¬ 
revealed to him. ... It would seem 
that Rebecca was specifically bid¬ 
den to withhold the matter from 
Isaac, in order that he not despair of 
educating Esau to serve God. Had 
Isaac not devoted himself equally to 
Jacob and to Esau, the latter would 
have had an excuse to ignore his 
obligations to God (Daas Soferim). 
[See Ramban to 27:4, and footnote 
to v. 28.] 

ipupa Dili — Two [ancestors of] 
nations [i.e. peoples (Targum)] are 
in your womb. 

He allayed her anxiety by inform¬ 
ing her that the turmoil within her 
was natural because she was preg¬ 
nant with twins. Possibly, His in¬ 
timation was that since they, unlike 
most children born of the same 
parents, are destined to be enemies 
with one another, their pre-natal 
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25 23 And HASHEM said to her: 

23 'Two nations are in your womb; 

Two regimes from your insides 
shall be separated; 

the might shall pass from one regime 
to the other, 


struggling portends the struggle 
which will ultimately exist between 
them [and already from the womb 
they were demonstrating that the 
space was insufficient for them 
(Malbim).] But from now on, He as¬ 
sured her, they would rest and she 
would find tranquility [for the 
duration of her pregnancy] (Radak; 
Ramban). 

According to Kli Yakar, the 
answer implied that she need not be 
apprehensive that there was one 
child within her who was drawn to 
two deities V'lt, but rather that she 
was carrying twins — one of whom 
would serve HASHEM, and the other, 
idols, and that God's Unity is of 
course undiminished. 

The Hebrew for nations, in this 
verse is traditionally spelled in Torah 
Scrolls D r, 3. This may homiletically be 
read as D^i [ = 0’ro, exalted ones, noble 

aaa^ aea p * 

people.] This is an allusion to [two great 
personages who would descend from 
the twin embryos in Rebecca's womb: 
from Esau, the Roman Emperor] An- 
tonious, and [from Jacob] R' Yehudah 
the Prince [redactor of the Mishnah], 

The Talmud , [Avodah Zarah 11a] 
records that they were both so wealthy 
that neither lettuce, nor radish, nor 
cucumber was ever absent from their 
table either in summer or winter. [This 
was an indication of great wealth since 
these vegetables — which the Talmud 
ad. Ioc. explains were healthful — could 
not be stored, and when not in season 
had to be imported from distant lands] 
(Rashi). 

Tosafos ad. Ioc. s.v. pax, notes that Rabbi 


Judah is described in Kesubos 104a as so 
righteously ascetic that 'he did not enjoy any 
worldly benefits even with his little finger.' 
The fact that he is described here as never 
lacking these condiments should not be con¬ 
strued as luxurious frivolity, but as his con¬ 
cern for the well-being of his extremely large 
household (especially since, as the Talmud 
notes, these vegetables were healthful as aids 
to digestion.} 

The Midrash interprets similarly: There 
are two proud nations [□’’to] in your womb 
each taking pride in his world (Esau in This 
World and Jacob in the Hereafter (Radak)] 
and each in his kingdom. Another interpreta¬ 
tion: In your womb are two rulers of the 
proudest nations — Hadrian of the gentiles 
and Solomon of Israel. 

Rashi was led to offer the Midrashic in¬ 
terpretation of the unusual spelling of o r u to 
avoid a possible misconception. Taken 
literally, the verse would seem to indicate 
four peoples: two DMa, nations, and two 
□’ENb, regimes. To prevent such a misinter¬ 
pretation, Rashi interprets D’U ( exalted ones ] 
to personify certain notable descendants 
(Devek Tov). 

D’Hk 1 ? — [And] two 
regimes from your insides shall be 
separated. 

— While still in your very womb 
they already part from one another: 
one to wickedness, the other to in¬ 
tegrity (Rashi). 

Thus, the prophecy assured her that 
the turmoil within her was due 
specifically to the diametrically opposed 
characteristics of the agitating embryos 
(Mizrachi). 

(As noted above, we have not translated 
the word ’JV/* as 'and two (regimes)' to avoid 
the implication that there were two nations 
and two regimes. The prepositional prefix 1 
in Hebrew does not always take the conjunc¬ 
tive sense and; it also serves as an un- 
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translatable conjunction to connect stiches in 
a verse (Ibrt Jartach).] 

The rendering of D’Tax 1 ? as 
regimes follows Rashi who explains 
that rnsbn xb* Dlxb px, the word 
Dxb always denotes a kingdom [i.e. 
a people living together under one 
form of government]. 11 ! 

According to Radak: From the 
moment they leave the womb they 
will already be noticeably different 
in physical appearance, and as they 
get older their deeds will set them 
even further apart; furthermore 
they will be ideologically at odds 
forever, for one will hate the other, 
as they already do now, before they 
are even born. 

Sforno suggests that implicit in 
the statement two regimes from 
your insides shall be separated, is 
that both embryos will be born alive 
and none will die as a result of their 
nwyl“mn, agitation, within her. 

Midrash HaGadol identifies these 
two regimes as the kingdom of 
Edom [=Rome] which descended 
from Esau [see v. 30], and the 
kingdom of David who descended 
from Jacob. 

YVW D'xbp oxbi — [And] the might 
shall pass from one regime to the 
other [lit. and regime from regime 
shall be mighty .] 

— The two of them will never be 
mighty simultaneously: when one 
[i.e. one's regime] falls, the other 
will rise. The Talmud [Megillah 6a], 
citing our verse, derives this from 


Ezekiel 26:2 [in which Tyre — 
colonized by the descendants of 
Esau says of Jerusalem]: I shall be 
filled, she is laid waste (Rashi). 

I.e., Tyre's rise depended upon 
the downfall of Jerusalem. Thus, 
the war between them is inevitable 
for the rise of one is contingent on 
the fall of the other. This condition 
began when each conquered its own 
land and will continue until the 
coming of Messiah (Malbim). 

Thus according to Mizrachi's in¬ 
terpretation of Rashi, the prepositional 
prefix 73 of nxbp means from the 
regime: one regime will derive might 
from the other i.e., the victorious power 
will draw wealth and strength from the 
vanquished. Thus, at no time in history 
were Israel and Edom [=Rome] both 
mighty. 

Others render the 73 as the com¬ 
parative than. They render: One will 
always be mightier than the other. 
Harechasim leBik'ah: One will always 
be braver than the other (ynx describing 
spiritual strength as opposed to pin, 
physical strength); one will always 
compete with the other (Haamek 
Davar). 

Hirsch renders: One form of govern¬ 
ment will be mightier than the other. He 
explains that Rebecca was prophetically 
informed that the two nations whose 
forebears she carried represented con¬ 
flicting philosophies of government. 
One would base its greatness on the 
humane instincts of human beings — on 
their spiritual and moral greatness. The 
other would build on cunning and 
strength. One form of government 
would always be more powerful than 


1. Malbim [here and more clearly in Psalms 54:4], explains that 'll refers to a nation of native 
people unified by purely physical factors such as geographic proximity and ethnic similarity. 
□ Kb refers to a numerically large people unified by an idealogical, political, or spiritual bond. 

The implication is that from their very birth they will become separate nations, and 
afterwards they will further separate idealogically into different spiritual beliefs — a separa¬ 
tion which was already innately within them from their conception — Jacob's seed will accept 
the Torah, while Esau's descendants will serve idolatry. 
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24 


And the elder shall serve the younger .' 

24 When her term to bear grew full then behold! 


the other. History is the story of the 
struggle between the spirit and the 
sword. Or, in the metaphor of the 
'Sages, between Jerusalem representing 
right and Caesaria representing might. 

T'yy niijp ani — And [the] elder [lit. 
greater one] shall serve [the] 
younger. 

I.e. in the end the younger will 
prevail. The reference, as pointed 
out by the commentators is not real¬ 
ly to the two individuals — but to 
the two nations they represent: 
Israel and Edom (Hoffmann). 

According to Midrash Or HaA- 
feilah [cited in Torah Sheleimah 
25:113] this prophecy will be ful¬ 
filled in the days of the Messiah.w 

This is the view followed by 
Malbim [see above] who cites 
Ohadiah 1:21 which describes Mes¬ 
sianic times when Deliverers shall 
go up to Mount Zion to rule the hill 
country of Esau and dominion shall 
he HASHEM's. Another factor in the 
conflict is that submission by the 
greater to the younger is against the 
law of nature; it cannot take place 
without struggle and war. 

According to Rashbam this 
prophecy explains why Rebecca 
loved Jacob [u. 28]: Jacob is 
portrayed by the prophets as the 
beloved of God, as in Malachi 1:2: / 
[God] loved Jacob. 

Daas Zekeinim offers a unique 
interpretation: nn [ = ninn], abun¬ 


dantly *vyy will the younger 
serve [the elder]. 

It is theoretically possible to translate our 
verse: myy tiy? ann n$, the elders shall the 
younger serve —i.e., as for the elder, the 
younger shall serve him. Our translation 
which treats elder as the subject who will 
serve the younger, follows Onkelos, most 
commentators, and specifically Ibn Ezra who 
draws from the parallel construction in 
Malachi 1:6: 3K 1331 ]3, a son honors a 
father which corroborates this translation of 
our verse (since it is obviously not correct to 
render the latter verse a son — shall a father 
honor [him] (Karnei Or).] 

It is this very ambiguity in the wording of 
the blessing that provides for sometimes the 
descendants of Jacob being superior, and the 
descendants of Esau at other times as Rashi 
explains above s.v. nkbp Dkb^ in¬ 

timating that when one falls the other rises 
[see footnote ] (Ibn Caspi). 

Midrash HaGadol, however, cites 27:40 to 
corroborate that it is the intent that Esau 
would serve Jacob. 

The translation of in as elder follows 
Michlol Y ofi. 

According to Hirsch, however, in 
means great in number and power. 
Although Esau's forces will be mightier 
and emerge triumphant in his quest for 
material strength, ultimately it will be 
seen that Esau's victories will have 
paved the way for Jacob's final 
triumph. The representative of strength 
will not be destroyed, but will submit to 
a new realization that spiritual princi¬ 
ples are superior. 

24. The Birth of Esau and Jacob. 

rrf? 1 ? whip*] — When her term 
[lit. days] to bear grew full 


1. — When Jacob in later addressing Esau referred to himself as your servant Jacob [32:5], God 
said to him, not only have you profaned the holy [by referring to yourself as his servant and 
addressing him as my lord Esau], but additionally you thereby disregard My promise that the 
elder shall serve the younger. By your life! Your own words shall materialize: Esau will 
dominate you in this world, but you will dominate him in the World to Come(Ya/fcuf Shimoni 
1:133). 

According to the Midrash: If Jacob is deserving, Esau shall serve [tbjn] him; if not, Esau 
shall enslave ("I3y», subjugate] him. 
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I.e, when two hundred and 
seventy days of pregnancy had pas¬ 
sed ... (Targum Yonasan). 

Of Tamar's childbirth, however. 
Scripture does not record that her 
days of pregnancy 'grew full': ’il’l 
nrnb ny^, and it came to pass in the 
time of her bearing, [38:27] for 
Tamar gave birth in the seventh 
month (Rashi). 

njuaa coin narn — Then behold! 
There were twins in her womb. 

I.e.j Behold, the twins in her 
womb came forth (Radak). 

To the midwives, it was apparent 
while she was still pregnant [i.e., 
while still nauna, in her womb] that 
she was carrying twins ( Sforno ). 

In the Torah the word for twins is 
spelled defectively, fonin), while in 
the case of Tamar it is spelled 
full [38:27]: rnuna nan), to 

imply that in Tamar's case both 
children proved righteous [i.e. they 
were completely similar] while here 
[the defective spelling implies that 
their similarity was incomplete] — 
one was righteous and the other was 
wicked (Rashi citing Midrash). 

As the word is spelled it can be 
vocalized Dipin, perfect or whole¬ 
some, and homileticaily applied to 
Jacob only who is called in v. 27 
un, a wholesome man (Lekach Tov). 

According to Abarbanel, this 
homiletical perfection refers to both 
of them: one was perfect in his 
righteousness; the other in his 
wickedness. 


In a more esoteric manner, Mal- 
bim, who interprets this entire inci¬ 
dent as portending Messianic times, 
explains that when her pregnancy 
reached full-term, the agitation of 
the twins ceased; this is indicated by 
the defective spelling of D$ln. In 
Messianic times, which are sym¬ 
bolized by the term rn^b, birth, the 
conflict between Esau and Jacob 
will cease as Esau submits to Israel's 
spiritual superiority. 

[The word nan, behold, generally 
indicates a sudden or surprising 
development. In our case, however, 
the existence of twins had already 
been foretold to Rebecca — why, 
then, the implication of surprise?] 

Ramban [27:4] comments that 
Rebecca was not permitted to reveal 
the above prophecy. In that case, 
the birth of twins would have been 
unexpected to all except her. 

Hirsch comments that, in view of 
the sharp differences prophesied for 
the children, it was anticipated that 
they would be dissimilar from birth. 
Unexpectedly, however, they were 
identical twins except that Esau was 
more developed physicially. This 
external similarity combined with 
their divergent personalities and 
futures, and draws attention to the 
fact that the seeds of the future con¬ 
flict lay deep beneath the surface 
and require intensive study. 111 

25. ’JlniN — And the 

first one emerged red. 

— According to Midrash HaGa- 


1. If they were destined to be so dissimilar, why were they born as twins? 

— There is no typ, chaff, without ntonn, wheat, and no wheat without chaff. 

Of Esau it is written [Ovadiah 1:18] typb ilyy mini, the house of Esau shall be as chaff-, and 
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there were twins in her womb. 26 The first one 
emerged red, entirely like a hairy mantle; so they 


dol and most commentators, the 
'redness' refers to a ruddy complex¬ 
ion [see below]; Midrash HaChefetz 
cited by Torah Sheleimah in note to 
25:132 interprets it as red hair. 

Chizkuni questions what redness 
has in common with a hairy mantle 
to which Esau is likened. Therefore 
he suggests that-‘‘JiniK in this con¬ 
text is cognate to Dl$, man, and 
means manly; like a hairy mantle. 

Rashi, in pursuing the Midrashic 
interpretation, comments that 
Esau's ruddiness was a portent that 
he would shed blood [since there is 
no other reason for the Torah to in¬ 
form us of his ruddiness. The men¬ 
tion that he was like a hairy mantle 
was only to explain why he was 
named Esau; (see below; Miz- 
rachi).] 

King David is also described in / Samuel 
16.12 as being red. The Midrash 

comments that Samuel feared that this might 
portend that David, too, was a murderer. But 
God reassured Samuel, saying that unlike 
Esau, David was [as the verse in Samuel ibid, 
continues] of beautiful eyes, for when Esau 
slew he consulted no one, but David slew 
only after consulting the Sanhedrin who are 
the 'eyes' of the community (see ArtScroll 
Shir HaShirim and Overview ArtScroll 
Tehillim). [I.e., David's redness is qualified 
by Scripture's testimony that his tendency 
toward bloodshed was exercised only when it 


was required as determined by the eyes of the 
community). 

Midrash HaCadol, however, observes: If 
you see a ruddy man be aware that he will be 
either wholly wicked like Esau, or wholly 
righteous like David. 

The Midrash goes on to cite Ezekiel 35:6 
where Esau is described as hating blood! 
However, this is interpreted to refer to the 
blood of sacrifices whose preparation was 
the duty of the first born; or to the blood of 
circumcision. 111 The Rabbis said. He hated to 
let blood remain in another person's body. 

1^3 — Entirely [lit* all of 
him] like a hairy mantle . 

— I.e. as hairy as a hairy woolen 
garment (Rashi). 

This interpretation of Rashi follows 
Nachalas Y aakov who follows Radak in 
Sefer Shorashim s.v. rmfi. He explains that 
our phrase is elliptic with the word “tyty, hair, 
referring to 1*73 as well as to rrntc. Thus: he 
was as completely hairy as a hairy mantle. 
This differs from Mizrachi and Cur Aryeh 
who interpret rnit? 35 not being in the con¬ 
struct state with "lyty. They maintain that a 
garment of wool could not be referred to as 
hair, since the term hair is used regarding 
human hair only. A mantle would be 
described only by the material of which it is 
made. They therefore interpret Rashi as ex¬ 
pounding our verse as if it read nyty iba 
nTTK3, all of him hairy as a mantle. [The lat¬ 
ter agrees with Ibn Ezra's primary interpreta¬ 
tion of our verse.) But, as Nachalas Y aakov 
points out, they apparently overlooked an 
identical phrase in Zechariah [13:4], where 
hair definitely modifies mantle. 


of Jacob it is written [ Jeremiah 2:3): nnijron n’tyto Tfb b*nty* Israel is holy to Hashem, 
the first fruits of His crops [lit. wheat] (Chizkuni). 

[From the language of this comment, Torah Sheleimah surmises that it is drawn from an 
unknown Midrash ]. 

2. Since Scripture nowhere states that Esau was circumcised, as it does, by implication of 
Jacob and his sons (34:15), Da'as Zekeinim preserves a tradition that Isaac hesitated to cir¬ 
cumcise Esau on the eighth day because his ruddiness might have been symptomatic of ill 
health in which case circumcision should be delayed. When it became apparent that ruddiness 
was his nature, Isaac decided he would wait to circumcise him until his thirteenth birthday, 
the age at which Ishmael was circumcised. But at the age of thirteen Esau hindered it. [See Kli 
Chemdah and note in Torah Sheleimah 25:133.) 
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Vtt/y inu/ itoj?’] — So [lit. and ] they 
named him [lit. called his name] 
Esau. 

— Which means completely 
formed [ = made (Rashbam).] 

[The plural form; they named, 
refers to the fact that] everyone cal¬ 
led .him Esau because he was com¬ 
pletely developed with hair like a 
child several years old (Rashi). 

According to Tanchuma Sh'mos 
4, 'they' refers to Esau's parents — 
Isaac and Rebecca — who gave him 
that name. [Compare the singular 
top’], he called, in the following 
verse.] 

26. ’pn* Kyi p‘nrw — [And] after 
that his brother emerged. 

[Rashi is troubled by why Jacob 
was born second (Gwr Ary eh); or 
according to Levush, why this verse 
does not read 'the second emerged' 
which stylistically would agree with 
the previous verse which reads 'the 
first one emerged/] 

Rashi accordingly comments, 'I 
heard a Midrash [see Midrash Rab- 
bah 63:8] which expounds this 
literally: Jacob was justified in try¬ 
ing to prevent Esau from issuing 
first, since Jacob had been con¬ 
ceived first and Esau second. Con¬ 
sider a narrow tube into which two 
stones are inserted in succession. 
The one inserted first will emerge 
last, and vice versa. Accordingly 
Esau, who was formed last emerged 
first, and Jacob who had really been 
formed first, emerged last. Accor¬ 
dingly Vipy npya n^k nji, Jacob's 
hand was grasping onto Esau's heel, 
since he wanted to emerge first, as 
the first one conceived, and legally 


be claimed first born. [Thus, as 
Levush concludes, the verse does 
not refer to Jacob as second but 
simply as brother since in terms of 
conception he was first.] 

Another Midrashic interpreta¬ 
tion: Why did Esau issue first? So 
that all the birth refuse might issue 
with him. Rav Abbahu said: Like 
the bath-attendant who first scours 
the bathhouse in preparation for the 
prince to bathe. 

ite/y npya nrnk inn — With [lit. and] 

r ■ r* “ t! L J 

his hand grasping on to the heel of 
Esau. 

Portending that his [Esau's] 
period of dominion [which is in¬ 
terpreted to include all of Roman 
( = Western) civilization] will barely 
be complete before Jacob comes and 
wrests it from him [i.e. Jacob's 
dominion will come on the ' heels' of 
Esau's] (Rashi). 

i 

Rashi interprets the grasping of Esau's 
heel to be no more than a sign, for if Jacob 
was really intent on preventing Esau from 
emerging first, he would have grasped Esau s 
head (Maskil leDavid). 

And as he was given the name of 
Jacob, he will follow at the heels to 
commemorate the position he 
adopted rather than his outward ap¬ 
pearance. He allowed Esau to 
precede him but he followed at 
Esau's heels. He is that "pyy, the 
weaker one [u. 23], who unex¬ 
pectedly will be first (Hirsch). 

Midrash HaGadol s.v. lYjrluvi 
comments: Jacob and Esau tossed 
up and down in Rebecca's womb 
like ocean waves, each one in¬ 
tending to be born first. Esau finally 
said to Jacob: 'If you do not let me 
be first, I will kill mother and 
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25 named him Esau. 26 After that his brother emerged 

26 with his hand grasping the heel of Esau; so he named 

him Jacob. Isaac was sixty years old when she bore 
them. 


emerge through the stomach wall/ 
Calling Esau a wicked murderer 
from his very inception, Jacob al¬ 
lowed him to emerge first. 

inu; K^jpn — So [lit. and] he 
named him [lit. called his name] 
Jacob . 

— I.e. God so named him [follow¬ 
ing Tanchuma Sh'mos 4; i.e. He 
commanded Isaac so to name him]. 
Another interpretation: His father 
[sc. Isaac] narried him Jacob 
= Y aakov, a play on the word ekev, 
leel] because he grasped Esau's heel 
(Rashi). 

According to Sforno, the name 
means: At the end [3py] of time, he 
will endure [as the victor in the con¬ 
stant struggle with the evil forces 
represented by Esau]. This was 
symbolized by Jacob's grasping of 
his brother's heel, alluding to end. 
The symbolism was ratified by the 
fact that according to the Sages God 
named Jacob. 

[Rashi offers the alternate interpreta¬ 
tion that Isaac named him, because ac¬ 
cording to the primary opinion of the 
Midrash that God named him, it is dif¬ 
ficult why his name was later changed 
from Jacob to Israel [for if God named 
him the name should have been per¬ 
manently his and not subject to addition 
or change (Maskil leDavid). [See 35:10. 
Perhaps this is why the name Jacob 
remained even after Israel was added.] 

Tur points out that in seeming contradic¬ 
tion to the former interpretation cited by 
Rashi, Y erushalmi Berachos 1:6 [cited in 
comm, to 17:5, p. 564) notes that since 
Abram and Jacob were originally named by 
man God changed their names, but Isaac's 
name was not changed because God 


designated his name before birth fsee 17:19]. 
To resolve this contradiction, Tur answers 
that Isaac's name was not changed because 
God designated his name before birth, while 
Jacob was not given his name until after he 
was born. [See R' Bachya cited in comm, to 
26:18 s.v. in 1 ? K-Jp’]). 

Or HaChaim supports the interpretation 
that He called in the beginning of our verse 
refers to God; if Isaac were the subject, then 
the verse would not continue 'Isaac' was six¬ 
ty years old etc. for it would be unnecessary 
to give his name; it would suffice to say, 'and 
he was sixty years old.' 

[Those who maintain that Isaac was the 
implied subject in the beginning of the verse 
would explain that his name is specified in 
the second half of the verse to avoid any am¬ 
biguity of subject after Jacob's name was 
mentioned.] 

djYk mip D'Wjs pirn — 

[And] Isaac was sixty years old 
when she [Rebecca] bore them [lit. 
in bearing them.] 

[This seemingly gratuitous chrono¬ 
logical detail serves to inform us that 
there was a total period of twenty years 
from her marriage at age three (see 
comm, to v. 20) until she bore children. 
Rashi, below, explains why he did not 
divorce her after being married for ten 
years without children (see comm, to 
21:3), or take a second wife. (See also 
Y evamos 64a and Even Haezer 154:10 
and commentators for the application of 
the halachah and the many exceptions 
to it)]: 

Ten years passed from their mar¬ 
riage until she reached the age of 
thirteen and became capable of 
bearing children [so, in effect, the 
first ten years of their marriage were 
not considered childless in the 
halachic sense]. He waited these 
[latter] ten years as his father 
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Abraham did [in regard to Sarah — 
see comm, to 16:3]. When she did 
still not conceive, he realized she 
was barren and prayed for her. But 
he did not want to marry one of his 
maids [as Abraham did in the case 
of Sarah] because he had been sanc¬ 
tified on Mount Moriah to be 
ntp’nn nbiy, an unblemished offer¬ 
ing [and could therefore not marry a 
slave] (Rashi). 

[On Isaac as an unblemished of¬ 
fering in cosequence of his having 
been consecrated as an offering to 
God at the Akeidah, see comm, to 
26:2.] 

27. The Personalities Emerge. 

nnyan ibw] — [And] the lads grew 
up. ' 

[Although as v. 23 records, Jacob 
and Esau were distinct from the 
womb (Mizrachi)], there was no 
conspicuous difference between 
them when they were children. No 
one paid much attention to their 
characters [attributing Esau's 
pranks to childishness rather than 
wickedness (Sifsei Chachomim)]. 
But when they reached thirteen 
their varying dispositions became 
manifest: Jacob frequented houses 
of study, and Esau the idolatrous 
temples (Rashi). 

How does Rashi specify thirteen as the age 
when their varying characteristics became 
manifest, when further, (in v. 30), Rashi 
makes it clear that Abraham died premature¬ 
ly when Esau was fifteen years old so 
Abraham would not see Esau pursue a career 
of wickedness? 


Mizrachi answers that during the two 
years until he was fifteen, Esau sinned 
privately; after that he sinned openly. Ac¬ 
cording to Nachalas Y aakov, before Esau 
was fifteen he did not commit cardinal sins 
such as adultery with married women or 
murder. 

TV V ? 4 U/’K VP] — [And] Esau 
became [lit. was] one who knows 
hunting [lit. trapping]. 

— I. e., knowing [that is, 
figuratively attaining skill] how to 
entrap and deceive his father with 
his mouth, asking him how tithes 
were to be taken from salt and straw 
[although he knew full well that 
these were not subject to the law of 
tithes]. Consequently, his father 
thought him to be punctilious in 
performing the mi tzv os 
(Tanchuma ; Rashi). 

Rashbam interprets the phrase 
literally as a cunning hunter. 

[The figurative Midrashic interpreta¬ 
tion which Rashi follows is not opposed 
to the literal sense but reflects a 
profound perception into the nature of 
Esau. The term "py 1H\ one who knows 
hunting signifies, as Hirsch points out, 
that "the -py, hunter, must understand 
the art of stalking; he must be able to 
appear quite innocent and still have in 
his heart the thought of killing. It is the 
complete exercise of trickery, in¬ 
sidiousness ..." Hence, apparently, 
Rashi accepted as the underlying simple 
sense of the phrase, the Midrashic in¬ 
terpretation that the phrase implies 
Esau's devious character in deceiving 
his father.] 

[Compare the description of Nimrod, 
whose spiritual heir Esau seems to have 
been, as *n ’3D 1 ? my "113*, a mighty 
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25 27 The lads grew up and Esau became one who 

27-28 knows hunting, a man of the field. But Jacob was a 

wholesome man, abiding in tents. 28 Isaac loved Esau 


hunter before HASHEM, (above 10:9) 
which Rashi there explains as, 'he en¬ 
snared men with his words and incited 
them to rebel against the Om¬ 
nipresent.') 111 

nity tf’K — A man of the field. 

— As it literally implies: A 
carefree person who hunted beasts 
and birds with his bow (Rashi). 

[I.e., Esau was a man of the outdoors; un¬ 
restricted; in contrast with the description of 
Noah as u/'K, man of the earth (9:20), 

and Cain in 3:2 as “nV, worker (tiller) 

of the earth, both of which terms denote 
agricultural labor. That interpretation of 
agriculturalist, however, cannot be applied to 
Esau who was a hunter (Mizrachi).] 

According to Sforno, however, 
the term does, even in this case, 
describe one skilled in field work. 

The Zohar perceives the phrase 
man of the field to imply that he 
was a highwayman who robbed and 
murdered people while pretending 
to his father that he isolated himself 
to pray. Also, he was a man of the 
field in that his portion was not cast 
in inhabited land, but in wild and 
desolate places. [See footnote to 
v.ZS.] 

Kli Y akar, based on Bava Basra 


16b interprets that Esau went to the 
fields to commit adultery. There, far 
from towns, the cries of his victims 
would not be heard [cf. Dent. 
22:25-7). 

nn ttM# — But [lit. and] Jacob 
was a wholesome man [lit. a simple 
or perfect man, in the moral sense]. 

I.e., not expert in all of the above: 
his heart and mouth were consistent 
with one another. One not in¬ 
genious in deceiving people is called 
Dn [plain; simple, wholesome] 
(Rashi). 

The description of Jacob as ttf# 
Dn, simple man, contrasts with Esau 
as T*2f yi\ a man who knows trap¬ 
ping ; Jacob's D’Snk abiding in 
tents, contrasts with Esau as U/’K 
a man of the field, again 
emphasizing the starkness of their 
diametrically opposed characteris¬ 
tics (Ibn Ezra; Abarbanel). 

The Mid rash cites this verse to 
support the tradition that Jacob was 
born circumcised: DFl, being in¬ 
terpreted in the sense of physically 
perfect and whole. 

D’bilk — Abiding [lit. dwelling; 
sifting] in tents. 


1. Yalkut Shimoni preserves a Midrash that Esau's skill as a hunter was directly attributable 
to a tunic which Esau took from Nimrod. As noted in the footnote to 3:21 and 10:10, this gar¬ 
ment, originally made for Adam, passed on to Cush who in turn passed it on to his son, 
Nimrod. It was embroidered with animals and birds, and it was to this that Nimrod owed his 
prowess and renown. 

As Hadar Zekeinim and Da'as Zekeinim record, Esau and Nimrod had been engaged in a 
bitter feud for a long time and finally resolved to leave the decision to a duel. Jacob, knowing 
that Nimrod was invulnerable as long as he was clad in Adam's garments, advised his brother 
not to enter into combat before his adversary had removed these garments. Whereupon Esau 
put those garments on steathily and killed Nimrod in the duel. This made Esau, too, a cunning 
hunter. These were the coveted garments of Esau [referred to in 27:15] which Jacob wore 
when he received Isaac's blessing. 
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In the tents [ = schoo]s] of Shem 
and Eber (Rashi). ll] 

According to Radak, the intent of 
the plural is that he studied with 
every sage he encountered, this be¬ 
ing his sole desire; and he was sim¬ 
ple — free of any deviousness. 

— He dwelt among the tents of 
Abraham and Isaac and received in- 
struction from both of them 
(Racanati). 

Sforno comments that there were 
two tents where Jacob divided his 
time: the shepherd's tent and the 
tent of meditation. 

20. Vtpy ntt pny , « artK’i — [And] 
Isaac loved Esau. 

It goes without saying that he 
loved Jacob, for, indeed, he surely 
loved Jacob even more than Esau. 
This verse merely gives the specific 
reason Isaac entertained any liking 
for Esau (Radak). 

raa — Eor game [lit. trap¬ 

ping] was in his mouth. 

I.e., in Isaac's mouth [i.e., Esau 
supplied Isaac with venison, hence, 
Rashi interprets the phrase literally: 
'because Esau's game was in Isaac's 
mouth.' — he ate of Esau's game 
(Targum).] Midrashically, however, 
the phrase is interpreted as imply¬ 
ing: in Esau's mouth; i.e., Isaac 


loved Esau because there was 
entrapment in his mouth — he used 
to deceive his father [by his speech; 
see on previous verse T¥ Y“T^ n ] 
(Rashi). 

— It was his father not mother 
towards whom he directed his 
deception since he wanted to be the 
recipient of Isaac's blessings (Or 
HaChaim). 

Ihn Ezra accordingly interprets 
that the phrase in the literal sense is 
elliptic and means, he supplied 
game in his [father's] mouth. 

Ratbag, following the literal interpretation 
comments that this is indeed the reason Isaac 
loved him 'since it is only natural for one to 
love someone who caters to him.' 

Ibn Ezra comments that Isaac lost the 
considerable fortune left him by 
Abraham. Therefore, he loved Esau 
who became the provider of food for the 
family. 

Ramban, in u.34, disagrees sharply 
with Ibn Ezra. To the contrary, the 
Patriarchs were usually honored as 
kings, and it was the custom of royalty 
to prefer venison above all food. Esau 
flattered his father by supplying him 
with venison so that he could eat of it to 
his heart's content; furthermore, the 
love of a father for his firstborn is easily 
understood. 

It was concerning a love like Isaac's 
to Esau that the Sages proclaimed [Avos 
5:16]: All love that depends on a 


1. He would sometimes study under Eber although Shem was the elder sage of the generation 
and more renowned. 

Although in matters of Torah law one should strive to consult the most renowned sage, in 
matters of Torah study it is difficult: one must learn Torah from whomever he can — even 
from a younger sage since as the Sages proclaimed [Avodah Zarah 19a]: 'One should always 
study that part of the Torah which his heart desires' — even from a lesser scholar since 'not 
from every teacher can someone merit to learn' (Cur Aryeh). 

[The defective spelling is usually perceived homilectically to imply sat for the first time 
that very day.' See, for example, Rashi to 19:1 auA torn, and to 23:10 auA p*ipjn. Here the 
commentators do not discuss the implication of this spelling.] Harav David Feinstein cites 
Berachos 63b that the Torah is as beloved every day to those who study it as the day it was 
given at Sinai. Thus, our verse alludes to Jacob's constantly renewed enthusiasm as he under¬ 
took each day's study of Torah. 
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25 for game was in his mouth; but Rebecca loved Jacob. 

28 


specific factor [in this case VD3 "PJ ’3, 
for game was in his mouth] will cease 
once that factor no longer exists. 
Conversely, as the verse continues, 
Rebecca loved Jacob: No motive is 
given for that love; none was neces¬ 
sary: her love for him was pure and un¬ 
affected by external factors. Such love 
never ceases (Minchah Belulah). 

Nevertheless the Midrash points to 
Esau's exemplary filial devotion, as a 
consequence of which he merited his 
father's love [see Overview .] In fact 
Sefer Chassidim Chapt. 341 cites that 
Esau's descendants were given domi¬ 
nion over the world in reward for 
Esau's filial devotion in constantly ex¬ 
posing himself to mortal danger to sup¬ 
ply his father with game. 

Meam Loez offers a novel interpreta¬ 
tion: Isaac loved Esau ’’3, when, game 
was in his [Isaac's] mouth. Isaac felt 
love for Esau when the otherwise sinful 
son honored his father by supplying 
him with food. Although Isaac was 
aware of Esau's evil ways, he felt that as 
long as Esau scrupulously observed 
even this one commandment, there was 
still hope he would become righteous. 
[Citing Kesef Nivchar; cf. Chizkuni.] 

npjp n* n^k rrpzni — But [lit. and] 
Rebecca loved [lit. loves, signifying 
an increasingly unwavering love 
(Chizkuni).] 

Here, no reason need be given. It 
is only logical that Jacob should be 
loved (Hoffmann). 

Rebecca's love for Jacob was 
earned; she was not 'deceived' into 


loving him. Rather, he earned her 
love (Hirsch). (See Minchah Belulah 
above.] 

She loved only him. She recog¬ 
nized how Jacob clung to the paths 
of Torah, wisdom and life, and how 
Esau rejected these and chose in¬ 
stead a dangerous occupation, acted 
wantonly, and plundered. Isaac, 
who was aged and of poor sight, 
remained at home and to the extent 
that he was unaware of Esau's 
wickedness, he was charmed by 
Esau's obsequiety. The Torah men¬ 
tions this detail to prepare us for the 
sale of the birthright as a display of 
Esau's recklessness (Radak). ll] 

Furthermore, it must be remem¬ 
bered that Rebecca, and not Isaac, 
was the recipient of the prophecy 
regarding the elder serving the 
younger and hence had a God-given 
truer perspective of the character¬ 
istics of her sons. [See comm, to v. 
23 nb 'H (Rashbam; 

Chizkuni). 

[The translation of the 1 as but, follows the 
rule explained in the comm, to 14:19, 16:2, 
and 21:1 whereby it is expounded that the 
common sentence structure of Scripture 
places the verb before the subject: nflioi 
pflir. Whenever the subject precedes the 
predicate — even within the same verse — 
rank npxrj, Scripture means to draw atten¬ 
tion to a contrast with the foregoing. Hence 
the prepositional prefix i is not interpreted 
and, but as the antithetical but. Cf. 31:47 
'Laban called it Yager Sahadusa, KTj? 3pyn 
nybi lb, but Jacob called it Gal Ed.'] 


1. It may be asked, seeing that the Shechinah was with Isaac, how is it that he was unaware of 
Esau's evil deeds? 

— The truth is that the Shechinah, although continually with Isaac, did not reveal to him 
Esau's evil career in order that Jacob should receive his blessing not by the will of Isaac, but by 
the will of the Holy One, Blessed be He. So it was destined to be, and when Jacob entered into 
the presence of his father the Shechinah accompanied him, and Isaac thus felt that there was 
before him one who was worthy of being blessed; and blessed he was by the will of the 
Shechinah (Zohar). [See comm, to Chapt. 27, and Overview. See also comm, of Chizkuni and 
Da'as Soferim to I/.23.1 
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29. The Sale of the Birthright. 

t»t; 3‘py: it’} — Once, [lit. and] 
Jacob simmered a stew. 

The stew is unidentified. Not un¬ 
til v. 34 are we told it was a lentil 
stew. 

Abraham died that day and Jacob 
cooked a stew of lentils to provide 
his father with the traditional 
mourner's meal (Bava Basra 16b; 
Targum Yonasan; see Rashi next 
verse). 

The unusual verb im means cook 

Vf 

(Onkelos; Rashi). The rendering sim¬ 
mer attempts to suggest the nuance 
perceived by HaKsav V'haKaballah that 
the verb “TT}} denotes the early stage of 
cooking when the contents of the pot 
just began to boil. The choice of this 
verb serves to emphasize Esau's 
character in wanting the stew — which 
was still unfinished — to be poured 
down his throat like an animal [see 
comm, to ’•iD’ybn and io in v. 30.1 

Tzror HaMor citing Midrash HaNe - 
elam perceives in the choice of the verb 
as a suggestion of the verb "NT, 
meaning premeditated scheme, as in Ex¬ 
odus 18:11, and mi} implying a pre¬ 
meditated act [cf. terms such as }1iT, 
mm.] The implication, according to the 
above is that "Pi} apjn -|p], Jacob 
devised [colloquially: cooked up] this 
scheme after it had been suggested to 
him by Shem and Eber that if he could 
get Esau to relinquish his birthright this 
act would work against Esau's descen¬ 
dants on the Day of Judgment, and ac¬ 
cordingly they would be powerless to 
halt the ascendancy of Jacob's descen¬ 
dants. [For, as Ramban states in 12:6: 

TO’p nl3K nit/jm, 'whatever has 
happened to the Patriarchs is a sign to 
the children.' Every event that hap¬ 


pened to any one of the three Patriarchs 
portends what is decreed to happen to 
his descendants.] 

rntprr|n Vtpy Kh’] — [And] Esau 
came in from the field. 

[The day of mourning for Abra¬ 
ham has arrived. Isaac and Rebecca 
weep; Jacob weeps; heaven and 
earth weep. The sick people 
Abraham had healed and all those 
upon whom he had showered hos¬ 
pitality — all mourn for him. The 
great of all the nations stood in the 
mourner's row and lamented, 'Woe 
to the world that has lost its leader; 
woe to the ship that has lost its 
pilot!' (Bava Basra 91b) — Even 
Ishmael who had repented mourns 
the great father he had just helped 
bury {see 25:7-9). 

They return from the Cave of 
Machpelah — Isaac sits on the 
ground and mourns while Jacob 
prepares the customary mourner's 
meal from his own lentils since a 
mourner may not eat the first meal 
from his own food, but only from 
that of others. 

Where was Esau? — 

Esau, in contrast, is portrayed as 
going about his evil business as 
usual, uninvolved, as it were, in his 
family's bereavement: Esau came in 
from the field. 

-There is a Midrash that when 
Esau learned why Jacob was prepar¬ 
ing lentils he exclaimed blasphe¬ 
mously, 'If Judgment has been able 
to overtake that righteous man (i.e. 
Abraham who did not reach the 
longevity of Adam or Noah — 
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25 29 Once, Jacob simmered a stew, and Esau came in 

29-30 from the field , exhausted. 30 Esau said to Jacob , 'Pour 

into me, now, some of that very red stuff for l am ex- 


[Y afeh Toar ]) then there is neither 
reward nor resurrection!' To this 
the Mid rash concludes, the 
Shechinah cried out, ' Weep not for 
the dead — i.e. for Abraham — nor 
bemoan him; but weep bitterly for 
him who went away — that is, for 
Esau (who forsook the true faith).'] 

Further, the Midrash explains 
that came in from the field is a 
euphemistic reference to his having 
violated a betrothed maiden that 
very day. This is derived from the 
Midrashic interpretation that he 
stalked the fields to find women to 
violate. [Cf. the reference to field in 
this context in Deut. 22:25.] 

rpy Kirn [And he was] exhausted. 

— After having committed 
murder, cf. Jeremiah 4:31 for my 
soul is exhausted [riD'y] before the 
murderers (Bava Basra 16b; Rashi). 

— For on that day he slew Nim¬ 
rod (Da as Zekeinim; see footnote 
to v. 27), and committed five hein¬ 
ous sins. See comm, next verse. 

The translation exhausted follows Onke~ 
los. fbn Ezra renders it in the sense of 
languishing; famished: hungry and thirsty. 
Cf. Isaiah 32:12 n^’y JHKa, in a languishing 
land. 

30. k: ‘Op’ybn — Pour into me 
now. 

[The Hebrew which is in the 
transitive has a very forceful con¬ 
notation,-much like the colloquial 
stuff me!] The sense of the expres¬ 
sion, as Rashi explains it, is: I will 
open my mouth; pour a lot into it! 
The expression, as Rashi points out 
citing the Mishnah in Shabbos 155b, 
is normally used for feeding 


animals [and implies animal-like 
voracity.] 

Onkelos, on the other hand, 
renders qtpytpK, give me a taste. 

The word k} in Scripture usually 
denotes a request [=please], but is 
always rendered by Onkelos as 1^3, 
now, and in certain contexts by Rashi 
<,nd Ibn Ezra as well. See for example 
comm, to 12:11 wp to nan. 

Me’am Loez cites an interpretation by 
Ahavas Zion that to also means raw as 

9 

in the verse regarding the paschal lamb 
[Exodus 12:9] Do not eat of it tq, raw. 
Hence Esau [apparently seeing that the 
stew was still cooking, and unfinished 
(see comm, to 1P1 in v. 29)) asked that 
the stew be poured down his throat tq, 
although still unfinished [raw]. 

ntrt dikii D^KH ID — Some of that 

V - t T t T I ' 

very red stuff [lit. from this the red 
the red.] 

The repetition red red attests to 
his haste, for when one is urgent he 
repeats himself (Rashbam); and in¬ 
dicates the intensity of one's desire 
for something (Radak). 

Ramban observes that we are still 
not informed of the kind of stew it 
was. Esau saw a dish reddened by 
red lentils or it had been colored red 
by some red substance whose name 
Esau did not know, so he referred to 
it vaguely as that very red stuff. 

The translation very red follows 
Chizkuni who explains that the repeti¬ 
tion denotes an intensification; hence 
very red. Cf. very red in Lev. 

13:49. [Cf. also nnrnnty in Song of 
Songs 1:6.] 

Rashi comments: 

It was a stew of red lentils [as 
evidenced by the fact that in v. 29 
Jacob is described as simmering a 
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stew, and in u. 34 the dish is refer¬ 
red to as a lentil stew (Mizrachi).] 
Abraham had died on that day in 
order to be spared seeing his 
grandson Esau enter upon a career 
of wickedness [for as the Talmud, 
Bava Basra 16b notes, on the day 
Abraham died, Esau began his sin¬ 
ful career (so in effect Abraham was 
spared witnessing it). Esau commit¬ 
ted five crimes on that day: he 
violated a betrothed maiden; com¬ 
mitted murder; denied God; denied 
resurrection of the dead; and 
spurned the birthright.] For had 
Abraham lived to see this he would 
not have enjoyed the good old age 
[see comm, to v. 8] promised him by 
God. Therefore, God cut his life 
short by five years — for he lived 
five years less than his son Isaac. 
Jacob was now preparing this lentil 
stew for the customary mourner's 
meal. 111 

tpy 'a — For I am exhausted. 

I.e., and I haven't the strength to 
feed myself (Ralbag). 

nn# intf top prVy — He was 
therefore named [lit. he therefore 
called his name] Edom. 

— Meaning 'red.' He was ruddy 
and desired red food for the sake of 
which he sold his birthright. Thus 
Edom was a term of contempt 
( Rashbam; Ramban similarly). 


The Hebrew is in the singular: He 
called his name Edom: 

Esau gave himself this name 
(Da'as Zekeinim); Jacob gave him 
this name which should be rendered 
in the imperative Dill*, be red like 
the strew you wish to swallow! 
(5 for no). 

According to Abarbanel, the 
phrase means- Therefore [i.e., be¬ 
cause he was urgent and tired] he 
called its name [i.e., he referred to 
the stew as] red [adorn]. 

Haamek Davar interprets: Esau, 
by his very act of referring to the 
stew as adorn, caused himself to be 
so referred to after this episode. 
This was pait of the Divine Plan so 
that everyone should become aware 
of what transpired and the matter 
would accordingly be ratified and 
not subject to change. Furthermore, 
the name Edom in itself was ap¬ 
propriate to him, as the Midrash 
comments: He was red, his food 
red, his land red [32:4: DU#], his 
warriors were red [Nachum 2:4], 
their garments were red [ibid.]. 

31. D1*3 nnan — Sell, as this day. 

— I.e. a binding sale. Just as this 
day is certain, so make a binding 
sale [i.e., make the sale as clear as 
the light of day to leave no room for 
dispute] (Rashi). 

Rashbam renders: Sell your share 


1. Rashi continues: Why lentils? Because as lentils are round like a wheel, so is mourning like 
a wheel, which revolves in the world [i.e. sooner or later it touches everyone just as every part 
of a wheel touches the ground in turn.] 

Another reason is, as lentils have no opening [np, 'mouth'], so must a mourner not open his 
mouth [lit. have no mouth' (i.e. to greet others).] It is customary to give eggs to a mourner as 
his first meal since, just as eggs are round and have no mouth, so [as we learn in Moed Katan 
21b] must a mourner during the first three days of his week of mourning neither greet nor res¬ 
pond to greeting; from the third to the seventh he may respond to a greeting but not extend 
greeting, [This paragraph is found in old texts of Rashi]. 
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25 hausted/ (He was therefore named Edom.) 

31 31 Jacob said, 'Sell, as this day, your birthright to 

me.' 


of our father's inheritance to me 
as this day, i.e., immediately, for a 
sum of money which I shall give 
you. Then I will give you the food 
as testimony and ratification of the 
deal. We find that food was used to 
signify conclusion of agreements as 
in [31:46] they ate by the heap — to 
ratify the covenant between Jacob 
and Laban. [Radak and Ramban 
also interpret that the food was not 
payment for the sale; but that 
money passed hands. See v. 34.] 

Ramban notes that the literal 
translation of Dl*3 is at this time. [It 
is apparently this interpretation that 
Rashbam, too, follows in rendering 
'immediately.' Sell it to me now, just 
as this day is now with us 
(Chizkuni)]. See this meaning in I 
Samuel 9:13, 27; ibid. 2:16; Daniel 
9:7. 

Hirsch [u. 34] suggests that *130 
does not necessarily mean to sell, 
but has also the meaning of relin¬ 
quishing, abandoning. (Cf. Deut. 
32:30; Judges 4:9). 

According to Da'as Zekeinim the 
phrase means: Sell it to me for the 
value it has today, i.e., a small sum, 
since, you must realize, if you die 
before our father you will not have 
inherited him and you will in effect 
have gained nothing from being 
firstborn; what have you then to 
lose? [Cf. Sforno.] 

— Just as this day will pass never 
to return, make this sale binding 
never to be contested (Kli Yakar). 

Ramban cites Onkelos' translation of 
jnbH DV’J which he explains as the day when 
it occurs' — i.e., 'sell me your birthright with 
the sale to take effect as of whatever day our 
father's death occurs.' The halachah is that 


one can sell only what he actually possesses: 
One cannot sell something that has not yet 
come into existence' (Bava Metzia 33b). 
Thus, for example, one cannot 'sell' a 
property that he plans to purchase at some 
future date. Therefore, unless the birthright 
Had some tangible value during Isaac's 
lifetime, it was not a commodity that could 
be bought or sold. As Ramban maintains in 
v. 31, the birthright carried no distinction 
until after the passing of the father. 
Therefore, had Esau tried to make the sale ef¬ 
fective immediately the transaction could not 
be valid. But by stipulating, as Onkelos 
implies by his word jnVH, effective on 
whatever day it may occur [rendering □1’5 = 
Dl’3, on the day the birthright shall come into 
your possession) — then the sale would be 
valid although Isaac was still alive and 
technically Esau did not yet possess it. [This 
is because, as codified in Choshen Mishpat 
209:4 gloss: 'but if one stipulated to buy it 
when it shall come into existence it is a valid 
sale, although it is not yet in existence,' 
because the tangible possession will exist at 
the time of the transfer of ownership 
(Techefes Mordechai). The above interpreta¬ 
tion of Ramban is condensed from Rabbi 
Chavel's annotations to his edition of Ram¬ 
ban .] 

According to Rivash [cited in Herchev 
Davar ), the sale of an intangible item was 
valid before the giving of the Torah, hence 
the sale was valid in this case. 

(Note: It must be pointed out that Ram- 
ban's interpretation above differs substan¬ 
tially from Rashi's interpretation further that 
the firstborn had the privilege of carring out 
the sacrificial service. What is remarkable is 
that Ramban makes no mention whatever in 
this case of Rashi's view, unlike most cases 
where Ramban cites Rashi in cases where he 
differs. Perhaps there is some area of agree¬ 
ment between them. y”2n (this requires 
further research).] 

■>b ^rvnb3TiK — Your birthright to 
me. 

The sacrificial service was then 
carried out by first born sons, and 
Jacob considered the wicked Esau 
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unworthy of sacrificing to the Holy 
One, Blessed be He (Rashi)M 

According to Ibn Ezra's primary 
interpretation, the birthright con¬ 
sisted of the firstborn's right of a 
double share in the father's estate 
[Ramban disagrees with this and 
maintains that this right was in¬ 
stituted later by Torah law]; alter¬ 
natively since the Patriarchs fulfil¬ 
led the whole Torah, Jacob felt ob¬ 
ligated to show honor to his older 
brother. He considered the wicked 
Esau undeserving of this and there¬ 
fore asked to purchase this privilege 
from him. 

But, the commentators query, could 
such a sale be valid? Could then a non¬ 
priest purchase the priesthood of a 
priest and expect to officiate? 

[For Ramban s opinion, see above.] 

□ Mizrachi replies that the 'sale' was in¬ 
deed not sufficient to give Jacob the 
right of priesthood. However, because 
Esau swore to renounce his birthright, 
he was bound to honor his own oath 
and refrain from performing the 
sacrificial service. Thereby, the wicked 
Esau was foreclosed from involvement 
in the holy service. It was this, rather 


than his own enhancement, which was 
Jacob's purpose. 

□ Gur Aryeh contends that the objec¬ 
tion has validity only with regard to a 
]H3, priest, whose holiness is God-given 
and thus not transferable. However, 
before the Torah was given, the priestly 
function was reserved for the firstborn 
purely in honorary recognition of his 
status. Therefore it was his personal 
right, and he had the power to sell it. 

□ Divrei David's approach is similar. 
Before the Torah was given, anyone — 
even a non-priest or non-firstborn — 
was permitted to perform the sacrificial 
service. Once Esau was removed from 
consideration by his oath, the privilege 
remained Jacob's by default. 

□ Nachalas Yitzchak comments that 
priesthood was God's gift to Abraham. 
It passed on to Isaac who would, in 
turn, transfer to his offspring. Since 
Esau had relinquished it, Jacob re¬ 
mained the only eligible son. 

32. ItyyiOK *) —And Esau said. 

To himself or to Jacob (Radak). 

mo 1 ? ^bin ■’aiK nan — Look, I am 
going to die. 

Following Rashi's interpretation 
that the birthright's only immediate 


1. Why did Jacob display such eagerness for the birthright? Because we learned [Zevachim 
112b; see Rambam Perush HaMishnayos there]: Before the Tabernacle was erected the 

nl» 3 , high places, were permitted [i.e. sacrifice was not centralized but might be offered at 
privately erected altars], and the sacrificial service was performed by the firstborn; after the 
Tabernacle was erected the high places were forbidden and the sacrificial service was per¬ 
formed by priests. Jacob said: 'Shall this wicked man stand and offer the sacrifices!' Therefore 
he strove so ardently to obtain the birthright (Midrash). 

Furthermore, as Chizfcwni notes, a priest who shed blood was not permitted to officiate; and 
in those times the priestly functions were performed by the firstborn, hence Jacob perceived 
that Esau was disqualified. 
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25 32 And Esau said, 'Look, / am going to die so of 

32-33 what use to me is a birthright?' 

33 Jacob said, 'Swear to me as this day.' He swore to 


privilege was the right to per¬ 
form the sacrificial service, Esau 
now reasoned: ...'My birthright 
is an unstable privilege/ ... For 
Esau learned that many breaches of 
the regulations governing the ser¬ 
vice — such as officiating after 
drinking much wine, or officiating 
bare-headed [see Sanhedrin 22b, are 
punishable by death at the hands of 
Heaven.] Esau then exclaimed: 
Look, / am going to die [as a result 
of this privilege since I am sure to 
transgress); why should / desire it? 

Following Ramban's interpreta¬ 
tion that there were no tangible 
benefits in the birthright until after 
a father's death. Esau's reaction 
meant: 'Look, I am going to die, i.e., 
I am constantly in mortal danger 
from hunting animals; it is likely 
that I will die while Father is still 
alive and the birthright carries no 
special distinction while he lives. Of 
what benefit is a birthright to me?' 
[The above is essentially followed 
by Rashbam; Radak; Ibn Ezra; 
Da'as Zekeinim ]. 

According to the Midrash that 
Esau murdered Nimrod on that day 
[see footnote to v. 27, and comm, to 
v. 29 rpy Kin)], Esau was fearful 
now that he was in mortal danger of 
being victimized by avengers of 
Nimrod. 


rnba ’b — So of what use to 

me is a birthright? [lit. and why this 
to me a birthright ?] 

— I do not desire it; it is sold to 
you! (Ramban). 

When Esau uttered these words, 
the Shechinah exclaimed: ni 
rD}5 then of what use is a bless¬ 
ing [a play on words between rnia, 
birthright, and blessing) to 

you? (Midrash HaGadol). 

— He rejected the birthright and 
concerned himself only with what 
was directly before him; he had no 
belief in the future (Pesikta 
Zutresa)M 

33. Dl^a ’b nyn^ri — Swear to me 
as the day. [i.e. make your oath as 
clear as day; see comm, to v. 31.] 

— I. e. swear to me that you will 
never complain about the transac¬ 
tion (Rambam); perhaps once you 
have eaten you will regret it (Ra¬ 
dak). 

According to other opinions the 
oath was not merely a reinforce¬ 
ment and a precaution against later 
recrimination, but an integral part 
of the sale. For as Mizrachi com¬ 
ments above [u. 31], it was the oath 
itself that rendered the sale valid 
since, as Tur comments citing his 
father, the Rosh , although the in¬ 
tangible may not be sold, if one un- 


1- The Chofetz Chaim comments that when a tzaddik thinks of impending death, his mind 
turns to repentance and fear of God. But when Esau said / am going to die, his only reaction 
was that the birthright was useless to him! 
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dertakes an oath the sale is valid. 

npipb irnba ns "ibn*] — And [he] 
soW his birthright to Jacob.™ 

— For the price they agreed upon 
between themselves but which 
Scripture did not care to specify 
(S for no). 

This follows the interpretation of 
many exegetes [primarily Rashbam, 
Radak's father; Tur (the basis for 
which is a reference to the sale being for 
money in Bamidbar Rabbah 6:2 and 
Pesikta Zutresa)] who maintain that the 
bread and lentil stew mentioned in the 
next verse that Jacob gave Esau was nof 
the purchase price for the sale but mere¬ 
ly an amenity symbolic of the ratifica¬ 
tion of the transaction [just as 
gentlemen partake of a meal after con¬ 
cluding a deal (Tur).] The purchase 
price was an unspecified amount of 
money which Jacob gave Esau. 
Ramban, while citing this view rejects 
it, as does Radak. They favor the in¬ 
terpretation that the lentil stew, not 
money, -was the barter price of the 
birthright. 

Sefer HaYashar [see also Imrei 
Noam; Toldos Yitzchak ] records a 
tradition that this transaction in¬ 
cluded the sale to Jacob of Esau's 
right to be buried in the Cave of 
Machpelah. 

34. ltyyb p-q npjm — Jacob gave 
[to] Esau. 

As noted above, this was either a 


ratification of the transaction, or it 
was the actual purchase price 
(Radak). 

Although Sforno maintains that 
an unspecified amount of money 
eventually passed hands, and that 
the bread and lentil stew was not the 
purchase price, he suggests that the 
stew, or the pot containing it was 
the legal instrument of pjp, 

acquisition by symbolic barter,' 
reminiscent of Ruth 4:7. [For ac¬ 
cording to halachah, whenever a 
transaction occurs, the transaction 
may be consummated — even before 
money changes hands — by a sym¬ 
bolic act signifying acquisition by 
the new owner. An example of this 
is pS’bn, exchange. In more recent 
times it came to be called, "HID pip, 
lit. 'acquisition of a cloth' i.e. the 
symbolic grasping of a garment by 
both parties to the transaction.] 

[Although not entirely analogous to 
our case the halachah Sforno cites is 
codified by Rambam in Hilchos Mechi- 
rah 5:5: 'Real Estate ... and movables 
may be acquired by symbolic barter. 
This act is called Kinyan. The fun¬ 
damental principal of this mode of ac¬ 
quisition is that the transferee should 
give the transferor an article of some 
utility no matter how small its value and 
say to him, "Acquire this article in ex¬ 
change for the yard ... you sold me for 
so much and so much." If this is done, 
then when the vendor lifts the article 


1. The Torah, by mentioning that he sold his birthright to Jacob thereby testifies to the 
validity of the sale (Or HaChaim). 

The Midrash notes that Esau brought in with him group of ruffians. They jeered at Jacob 
saying, 'Let's eat his food and mock at him 1 / As if the entire transaction had been in jest. But 
the Holy One, Blessed be He, consented to the sale, as it is written [Exod. 4:22]: Thus says 
Hashem. Israel [i.e. Jacob] is my first born. 
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25 him and sold his birthright to Jacob. 34 Jacob gave 
34 Esau bread and lentil stew, and he ate and drank , got 

up and left. Thus, Esau spurned the birthright. 


and takes possession of it, the purchaser 
acquires title to the article ... though he 
has not paid its price. Then neither 
party may renege.'] 

Hirsch notes the use of the pluperfect 
in} o'pjri which he interprets Jacob had 
given instead of the usual form in*] 
and Jacob gave, which is the usual 
sequential form [compare for example 
□iKn jn*i, Adam had known Gen. 4:1]. 

tt* • ■■■» j 

This implies, he explains, that Jacob had 
already fed Esau earlier, and did not 
force him to sell before giving him food. 

HaKsav V'haKaballah interprets 
similarly and amplifies that immediately 
upon hearing Esau's request for food 
Jacob supplied him to his heart's con¬ 
tent. After gluttonously stuffing him¬ 
self, Esau made contemptuous remarks 
about the birthright, and Jacob seized 
the opportunity of asking him to sell it 
to him. 

D’tfny man onb — Bread and lentil 

T I • t ■ 

stew. 

Not until here does the Torah 
reveal what it was that Jacob was 
cooking; why was the lentil stew 
not mentioned earlier in v. 29? R' 
Bachya comments that mention of 
the type of food is left for after the 
sale to emphasize the grossness of 
Esau. For what did he give up his 
precious birthright — for a pot of 
beans! 

I*?!! nip*] — [And] he [i.e. 
Esau] ate and drank, [and] got up 
and left. 


I.e. he returned to the outdoors to 
pursue his hunting career (Radak). 

— After eating and drinking he 
returned to his hunt which was the 
cause of despising the birthright. 
Thus acts the fool: he eats and 
drinks to fulfill his passing desire, 
not giving a care for the future 
(Ramban). 

[The rapid succession of verbs 
accurately depicts Esau's gluttonous 
character. Decency would have 
called for him to sit and eat calmly, 
but Esau had no time or patience for 
the amenities. He wolfed down his 
food and drink, and left abruptly as 
soon as he had satisfied his 
ravenous appetite.] 

rr^b^rr n* Vtpy 13*3 — Thus, Esau 
spurned the birthright. 

Thus the Torah itself testifies to 
Esau's wickedness in despising the 
Service of the Omnipresent! 
(Rashi). 

[He forfeited the Spiritual in ex¬ 
change for transitory physical 
gratification.]^^ 

For even after he had eaten he did 
not regret the sale (Radak). 

According to Rashbam, since 
Esau eventually regretted his action, 
however, complaining that Jacob 
had taken his birthright [27:36] the 
Torah makes it a point to record his 
folly at this stage in spurning the 


1. As Rashi comments to i>.32 (see above). Esau discarded the birthright because he feared the 
death penalties associated with it. If so, he stood in awe of its responsiblities — why does the 
Torah accuse him of 'despising' it. 

Harav Moshe Feinstein derives from this that one must accept the responsibility of serving 
Cod even though he may be subjected to danger and calumny. For one to refuse His service to 
avoid such burdens is equivalent to despising His Torah. 
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birthright which was of no value in 
his eyes. 

Even after the sale, however, 
Esau considered the birthright un¬ 
worthy of the price they agreed 
upon. Therefore the Torah empha¬ 
sized that Esau eas not victimized 
since the birthright had little value 
in his eyes (Sforno). 

The intent is that Esau had always 
spurned the birthright and held it in lit¬ 
tle esteem; therefore Jacob took it from 
him! Rav Yehudah HaChassid [in Sefer 
Chassidim ] notes that 'from this inci¬ 
dent you may learn that if a Torah 
Scroll or some other mitzvah comes into 
the hands of a wicked person, it is per¬ 
mitted for a righteous person to scheme 
in order to acquire it (Da'as Zekeinim). 


HaKsav V'haKaballah observes that 
Jacob was interested only in the 
spiritual aspects of the birthright, not 
the physical benefit. We see,therefore, 
that Jacob always remained subservient 
to Esau, referring to him as my lord, and 
to himself as your servant, Jacob. 

As Hirsch notes, we find Jacob deriv¬ 
ing no material advantage whatever 
from the sale. To the contrary, in suc¬ 
ceeding chapters, we find Esau growing 
powerful and mighty while Jacob 
became an exiled shepherd toiling for 
Laban. Jacob's desire was solely for the 
spiritual benefits of the birthright. That 
relationship between the brothers has 
been acted out in succeeding genera¬ 
tions. Esau lusted for material wealth 
which Jacob gladly surrendered in 
return for spiritual growth. 


XXVI 


1. Isaac Becomes an Alien. 

jnK} , »nil — [And] there was a 
famine in the land. 

In the land par excellence — Ca¬ 
naan — Eretz Y Israel [Rashi to 
12 : 10 ]. 

[As noted in the commentary to 
12:10, Canaan was almost entirely 
dependent on an annual rainfall for 
its fertility. As seen many times 
throughout Scriptures, famine was 
no infrequent occurrence there.] 

nn^^K ... 13 SD — Aside from 
the first [or primary] famine that 
was in the days of Abraham [as 
related in 12:10ff]. 


Ramban notes that the term 

the first famine, 
might suggest that the famine in 
Abraham's time was indeed the first 
since Creation and therefore the 
Torah uses it as a reference point. 

Ramban goes on to suggest that 
the Torah uses the famine as a focal 
point because it left an indellible 
impression on men's minds due to 
Abraham's experience in Egypt and 
the greatness he achieved as a 
result. For this reason Isaac wished 
to emulate his father by going to 
Egypt. [1 > 

R' Bachya questions Ramban' s 
primary interpretation that Ab- 


1. Midrash Lekach Tov and the commentators observe how this is yet another example of the 
great similarities between the lives of Abraham and Isaac ... There was a famine in the life of 
Abraham, and in that of Isaac. 

This famine was far more severe than that in Abraham's time. But there was a far more 
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26 'Y'here was a famine in the land, aside from the first 
1 famine that was in the days of Abraham. And 

Isaac went to Abimelech king of the Philistines, to 
Cerar. 


raham's famine was literally the 
first since Creation, since this view 
is contradicted by the Midrash that 
there were ten famines in the world, 
the first having occurred in the days 
of Adam [implied in 3:17]; another 
one in the days of Lantech [implied 
in 5:29]; in the days of Abraham 
[12:8]; Isaac [here]; Jacob [45:6]; in 
the days of the Judges [Ruth 1:1]; 
David [// Samuel 21:1]; Elijah [/ 
Kings 17:1); Elisha [II Kings 6:25]; 
and the spiritual famine which will 
occur in Messianic times [ Amos 
8:11]. 

R' Bachya proceeds to agree with 
Ramban' s implication that the word 
should be rendered in the 
relative sense: the earlier famine. 
Everyone remembered how Abra¬ 
ham descended to Egypt then, and 
the great honor God did him. 

[Harav Chavel in his annotations to R' 
Bachya defends Ramban’s primary in¬ 
terpretation by citing Pirkei d'Rabbi Eliezer 
26 that the famine in Abraham's time was in¬ 
deed the first since Creation. Radal ad. loc. 
points out that while the PdRE follows in this 
case the more literal sense of our verse, it dif¬ 
fers from the Midrash Rabbah (cited by R' 
Bachya that the famine in Abraham's time 
was actually the third since Creation). It is 
for this reason, Harav Chanel concludes, that 
Ramban, cognizant of the conflicting 
Midrashim, used the equivocal term " might 
suggest.”] 


Radak [apparently interpreting 
ptffon njnn in our context to mean 
the preceding famine ] notes that the 
earlier famine in Abraham's days is 
referred to since there had been no 
famine since then. 

... ifcwivi b# prqr - And 
Isaac went to Abimelech King of 
[the] Philistines. 

Following 24:62, Isaac had lived 
in the south country during 
Abraham's lifetime. This designa¬ 
tion is variously interpreted by the 
commentators there to refer either 
to the area near the Be'er LaChai 
Ro'i, or Hebron. After Abraham's 
death, however, Isaac is clearly 
described in 25:11 as having settled 
near Be'er LaChai Ro'i which, in 
16:14 is identified as being between 
Kadesh and Bered, about fifty miles 
south of Beersheba. Most consider 
this to be within the environs of Ca¬ 
naan, while others (most notably 
Sforno) hold that it was under 
Philistine sovereignty. As noted 
belowe, it becomes clear from the 
following episode that even Gerar, 
captial of Philistia, was considered 
part of the Land to be inherited by 
the Children of Israel since, as 
evidenced by God's command in 
u.3, living there was considered to 


significant difference between them: the first famine was sent to test Abraham [see comm, to 
12:8], and this famine was to demonstrate God's omniscient providence to Isaac. 

Further, it.manifested His compassionate kindness in that He does not forsake the righteous 
during a famine nor does He forsake their children, as it is written [Psalms 37:25] l have not 
seen a righteous man forsaken, with his children begging for bread [see comm, to ArtScroll 
Tehillim ad loc.] Instead, when a famine broke out in Eretz Y israel, God made ample provision 
for Isaac and his family (Tanchuma). 

Additionally, the Midrash notes that famines come only in the days of mighty men who can 
withstand them. 
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be still with the boundaries of Eretz 
Y xsrael. [See also footnote on p. 
736.] 

— Abimelech. 

Either this was the same king as 
in the time of Abraham [Chapter 
20], or this was the dynastic name 
of the Philistine monarchy [as 
Pharaoh was of the Egyptian 
monarchs], for in David's time, the 
Philistine king was also called 
Abimelech [see Psalms 34:1] 
(Ramban). 

As evidenced from Onkelos' in¬ 
terpretation of v. 28, this was the 
son of the Abimelech who reigned 
in the days of Abraham. 

mil — To Gerar. 

t t : 

The capital city of the Philistines 
(Rashi to 21:32). 

Though under separate sover¬ 
eignty, Gerar was considered part of 
Canaan, as noted [for it is one of the 
lands God promised him in v. 3] 
(Radak). 

[See also comm, to 20:2, and 
footnote on page 720.) 

>*§ Why did Isaac go to Abimelech 
in Gerar? 

□ According to Rashbam, the verse 
implies that Isaac followed the 
earlier example of Abraham in go¬ 
ing to Egypt to escape the famine. 
[As noted above to 12:10, Egypt 
was not affected by drought 
because it was irrigated by the Nile.) 
The shortest route to Egypt was 
through Philistia [see Exodus 
13:17]. While Isaac was there en 


route to Egypt, God appeared to 
him, and commanded him not to 
leave Eretz Yisrael [u. 2]. 

(The above would assume that Gerar was 
located southwest of Be'er LaChai Ro'i. Most 
commentators indeed subscribe to this view. 
(See Chizkuni further). If, however, as noted 
in the comm, to 20:2 (page 720) Gerar was to 
the northwest of that area, then the cir¬ 
cuitous route through Philistia would cer¬ 
tainly not have been the shortest route to 
Egypt. Perhaps this prompted Ramban to 
suggest [see next comment] that Isaac had a 
specific reason for taking the detour to 
Abimelech. Or Ramban may also have 
reasoned that had Isaac merely been passing 
through the land, the verse need not have 
told us that he went specifically to 
Abimelch.] 

□ Until commanded not to do so by 
God, it was Isaac's intention to fol¬ 
low in his father's footsteps and go 
to Egypt However, he first went to 
Abimelech, his father's ally, to see 

in the light of the mutual covenant 
He had with his father — extending 
to son and grandson (see 21:23) 
(Radak)] whether special arrange¬ 
ments could be made during the 
duration of the famine to avert the 
necessity of going down to Egypt 
(Ramban). 

[Apparently Ramban and Radak are of the 
opinion that Abimelech's land was not af¬ 
fected by the famine in Canaan. Most com¬ 
mentators, however, hold that Philistia, too, 
was suffering famine ] 

Ramban perceives great symbolic 
significance to Isaac's sojourn to 
Philistia, see footnote. 111 

□ In 15:13, it had been foretold to 
Abraham that his offspring shall be 
aliens in a land not their own ... 
four hundred years. As explained 


1. The seeds of the Babylonian Exile 

In a fundamental exposition, Ramban explained in his commentary to 12:10 (cited in foot¬ 
note, page 436] that ]}p’p nlDKb in’ity HQ b}. every event in the lives of the Patriarchs 
symbolically presaged events in the future of their children. 
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2 HASHEM appeared to him and said, "Do not 
descend to Egypt. Dwell in the land that l shall in- 


by the commentators there, it was 
with the birth of Isaac that this 
period of nni, sojourning, alien- 
status, would begin. 

Apparently, this prophecy had 
been told to Isaac, and Chizkuni, 
Alshich and Malbim hold that his 
prophetic knowledge that he was to 
initiate an alien-status ending in 
Eyptian servitude convinced Isaac 
that the famine was a sign that the 
period of exile was now to begin. 

He therefore set out for Egypt via 
the land of his father's compatriot, 
Abimelech. 

There God appeared to him and 
told him that, contrary to what he 
thought, he should not go down to 
Egypt. Rather nwn mu, so¬ 

journ in this land; the alien-status 
foretold to Abraham could be ac¬ 
counted from his residence as a 
foreigner in Philistia. He should not 
be concerned about the famine af¬ 
fecting that country as well, since 
God's Providence would be with 
him and grant him abundance a- 
midst the famine. 


□ Sforno [who apparently holds 
that Isaac had already been living 
under Abimelech's sovereignty, and 
that Philistia, too, was affected by 
the famine] suggests that Isaac now 
appeared before Abimelech to re¬ 
quest permission to leave for Egypt 
[which, as noted above, was ir¬ 
rigated by the Nile and not effected 
by droughts.] 

2. 'n ■pbx to*] — [And] Hashem 

appeared to him [i.e. Isaac]. 

— In a prophetic manner (Ibn 
Ezra to 12:7). 

Hirsch in 12:7 renders 'n fOM: 
And HASHEM made Himself visible. 
For implications of this emphasis on 
visibility see his comment cited 
there. 

mjnyn inn btc — Do not descend to 

E$ypt- 

For such had indeed been Isaac's 
intent following, as he was, the ex¬ 
ample set by his father, to go down 
to Egypt in time of the famine, [see 
v. 1 for various reasons he chose 
Egypt as his destination.] God ac- 


Ramban accordingly explains here that just as Abraham's forced descent in the face of the 
famine portended his descendant's exile to Egypt [see footnote on page 442], so did Isaac's 
forced descent to the land of Abimelech — a land in which his father resided (see footnote on 
page 736] — portend the Babylonian exile which was also, in the ancestral land of Ur Kasdim. 
Abraham's descent to Gerar, by contrast, was not symbolic since it was not forced by famine; 
he went on his own volition. 

Ramban observes that the other parallels between Isaac's experience with the Philistines, 
and the Babylonian Exile are striking: 

Isaac descended there because of famine / they were exiled to Babylon because of the fever 
of famine [Lamentations 5:10]; 

Isaac's wife was not taken; he was mainly subject to fear / in Babylonia they were not op¬ 
pressed and to the contrary their leaders rose to political eminence; 

Abimelech vacillated: first issuing a protective decree [v.ll], then regretting it and expelling 
them (u.16], followed by ultimately returning to make a covenant with Isaac (us.25-31] / at 
first Israelite leaders were esteemed in Babylonia, whoever wished to, was permitted return — 
with the help of the governors — to build the Temple (Ezra 1:3], work on the Temple was 
halted for a period of time (see Ezra 4:24 and Daniel 7:12], and the ultimately, permission to 
build the House of God was restored. 
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cordingly said to him: 'Do not go 
down to Egypt for you are an nbly 
nn , nn / an unblemished offering, 
and [residence] outside the Land 
does not befit you' (Rashi). 

I.e., [having been consecrated as 
an offering to God on the altar at 
the Akeidah), Isaac wrs compared 
to a perfect offering without a 
blemish. Just as an offering 
becomes unfit if it passes beyond 
the Temple enclosures [even if it is 
later returned (Mizrachi)] so would 
Isaac become 'unfit' if he left the 
environs of the Land (Midrash). 

TpbK n&K n*3 Py - Dwell in 
the land that / shall indicate [lit. say) 
to you. 

— That is, as a general rule es¬ 
tablish residence throughout your 
life only in those places that I shall 
indicate to you from time to time 
(Ramban). [I.e. do not take into 
your own hands the right to decide 
where to go, to escape famine; rely 
on My Providence to direct you.] 

In an alternate interpretation, Ramban 
suggests that this Divine charge came to 
Isaac earlier. Even before Isaac left his home 
God cautioned him against going to Egypt, 
and instead commanded him to dwell in the 
land — Canaan — which comprised many 
lands and peoples, ar.d travel about until he 
reached the land which Cod would indicate 
to him. (This paralleled God's charge to 
Abraham, when he commanded him to take 
Isaac and go to the land / shall indicate to 
you. See comm, to 22:2). When he reached 
Gerar, God told him to stay there a while. 
[Thus, v. 2 is to be interpreted in the past 
perfect: HashEM had appeared to Isaac — 
even before he left home because of the 


famine. There was, accordingly, a lapse in 
time between verses 2 and 3.) 

[God does not immediately tell the 
righteous but holds them in suspense — even 
if but for a short while — to instill reliance 
upon Him and thereby increase their reward. 
See 12:1 and 22:2.] 

Sforno interprets: Erect your 
shepherd's huts [ptf from nlptyn, 
huts] in the very place that I will tell 
you to sojourn, and do not fear lack 
of pasture. 

The Midrash interprets the con¬ 
notation of plff [dwelt] to be: Cause 
the Shechinah to reside in the Land. 

3. nk?!l — Sojourn [i.e., 

be an alien ] in this land. 

Following Ramban's primary in¬ 
terpretation, God said: T will in¬ 
dicate to you from time to time 
where to establish residence, but for 
the time being n'Ktn yjtNp "M, stay 
awhile [lit. sojourn] in this land.' 

— And [regarding My command 
that you do not leave the Holy 
Land], this land is considered part 
of Canaan (Sforno). 

Tptpto ^|PV rpirto — / will be with 
you and [/ wilt] bless you. 

Although the land of Canaan is 
suffering famine I will be with you 
and assure that you do not lack 
pasture, and / will bless you with 
wealth and possessions (Sforno). 

The expression I will be with you, is 
echoed often throughout Scripture and 
said also to Jacob (28:15); to Moses (Ei- 
od. 3:12); and Joshua (Josh . 1:5) and in 
different form to Abraham (15:1). All 
are explicit affirmations of Providence 
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dicate to you. 3 Sojourn in this land and l will be with 
you and bless you; for to you and your offspring will 
I give all these lands and establish the oath that / 
swore to Abraham your father: 


watching over the details of their 
various activities according to the 
measure of their perfection (Rambam, 
Moreh Nevuchim 3:10). 

Ha'amek Davar renders: I will be 
with you — to save you from 
Abimelech's enmity; and will bless 
you — with abundant crops. 

'2 — For to you ... 

God proceeds to tell Isaac why He 
is ordering him to sojourn in 
Philistia rather than Egypt: ’a 
bf<n nijnxn ba n# Tjjnibi 
because to you and to your off¬ 
spring will / give all these lands. 
You must establish your presence 
there and show your love for the 
land which is inherently yours and 
your offspring's (Alshich; Haamek 
Davar). 

[Compare God's direcctive to 
Abraham in 13:17: ijbnnn Dip 
Arise, walk about the Lana! 
which, as explained by Ramban 
there, denotes taking possession of 
the gift. See Sforno end of this 
verse.] 

— And to your offspring. 

I.e. to your offspring through 
Jacob (Radak). 


To your offspring, and not to 
Ishmael's because only you are 
counted as Abraham's son 
(Chizkuni). 

Skh nttnKrrba-ntnnK — / will 

f ▼ • v ▼ I ■■ 

give all these lands [Skh = n*?Kn, 
these (Rashi).] Philistia is included 
among these promised lands 
(Ramban ; Chizkuni ; Or 
HaChaim). ll] 

And since this land is included in 
the Promised Land, your remaining 
here does not constitute a forbidden 
departure from the Holy Land 
(Akeidas Yitzchak). 

I will give you the potential and 
abundance of all of these lands put 
together; so much will the produce 
of Eretz Yisrael be blessed (Haamek 
Davar). 

wdw} nyn^n jik ■’nto’pm 

1 ! " ! m I \ I " * I" “I I 

^3$ Dnnriio — And (/ will] es¬ 
tablish the oath that / swore to 
Abraham your father. 

[As the following verse outlines, 
the oath referred to was made to 
Abraham on various occasions.] 
The word ’nto’prn could mean 
either / will fulfill or I will establish. 
Our translation, establish, follows 


1. The Midrash to 15:21 comments that, 'The Holy One, Blessed be He, originally con¬ 
templated giving Israel possession of ten peoples [see listing in 15:21] but He gave them only 
seven ... Edom, Moab and Ammon being the three nations that were not given them ... Those 
three will be inherited by Israel in the days of the Messiah.' 

The Midrash to our vefse similarly deduces this from the fact that the word nbljn in the 
phrase these lands is spelled in the abbreviated form bKH. This abbreviation, the Midrash 
notes, implies a limitation: I will give you only part of the lands; the rest 1 will give you in the 
days of the Messiah. 

HaKsav V'haKaballah suggests that the spelling bi<n alludes to the majesty of the Land. The 
word bnn is Scripturaliy used to mean strength as in yiKH ■'b'K, the mighty of the Land 
(Ezekiel 17:13). Thus, on our verse, bt<n would mean these great and majestic lands. 
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Ramban who maintains that it 
would be superfluous for God to as¬ 
sure Isaac that he would fulfill the 
unambiguous nnd unconditional 
oath he had already made to 
Abraham, for God is not a man that 
He should regret [/ Samuel 15:29. 
See Ramban cited to 15:26.] 
Furthermore, in any event, 
Abraham had no offspring other 
then Isaac upon whom a covenant 
had been established with God. 
This is unlike the case of Jacob 
where (35:12) God did have to give 
an assurance that the Abrahamitic 
oath would be fulfilled in Jacob and 
not in Esau. 

Since the Torah often refers to 
oaths made to Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob [Exodus 32:13 and Deut. 
34:4] and we find no other oath 
made exclusively to Isaac, Ramban 
concludes that this phrase denotes a 
fresh oath with Isaac, since it was 
God's desire to establish a separate 
oath with each of the Patriarchs in¬ 
dividually to demonstrate each 
one's worthiness to have the cove¬ 
nant made with him alone. For 
though the previous oath suffices, it 
is an additional benefit to their 
descendants that each Patriach's 
merit combines with that of the 
other two. Thus, it is to this distinc¬ 
tion that God refers when He says 
[Lev. 26:42]: I will remember My 
covenant wirth Jacob, and also My 
covenant with Isaac, and also My 
covenant with Abraham will / 
remember; and the Land will / also 
remember. 


Sforno comments: The reason I 
commanded you: sojourn in this 
land and I will grant you goodness 
is that I will thereby be fulfilling the 
covenant I made with Abraham to 
give him and his offspring this 
Land. By dwelling in it you will es¬ 
tablish your right to it as a heritage 
for your descendants. 

4. riK 'maim — 

[And] I will increase your offspring 
like the stars of the heavens. 

[The middle of this verse, if in¬ 
terpreted as an additional blessing 
to Isaac, appears to repeat verse 3. 
Therefore, it seems proper, as 
reflected in the Translation, to in¬ 
terpret verse 4, not as an additional 
blessing to Isaac but as clarifying 
what promise was made to 
Abraham on various occasions, as if 
verses 3 and 4 were connected by 
the word “itoKb, saying or namely. 
The sense then is '... that I swore to 
Abraham your father by saying to 
him 7 will increase your offspring, 
etc.] 

[On this parallel Abrahamitic 
promise see 22:17 / will increase 
your offspring like the stars of the 
heavens. See also comm, to 13:16 
and 15:5.] 

Abarbanel suggests that this 
verse amplifies the previous one, 
the implication being: Lest you 
wonder how as a small number of 
people like your family will be able 
to take possession of all these lands, 
know that first, / will increase your 
offspring like the stars of the 
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4 7 will increase your offspring 
like the stars of the heavens ; 
and will give to your offspring all these lands; 
and all the nations of the earth 

shall bless themselves by your offspring.' 


heavens and then I will give to your 
offspring all these lands. 11 * 

bxn niy^xn-b} nx 7|jn!b 'nrg] — 

And I will give [fo] your offspring 
all these lands. 

[Cf. promise to Abraham in 
13:15: For all the land that you see, 
to you will l give it, and to your 
descendants forever . Compare also 
the additional promises of the land 
in 12:7; 13:6, 9; 15:7, 18; and 
24:7.] 

In using the term ‘IJntb, fo your 
offspring, God alluded to His 
promise to Abraham in 21:12 where 
He declared that only part of Isaac's 
offspring would be considered of¬ 
fspring of Abraham to qualify for 
the heritage of the land. Thus the 
descendants of both Ishmael and 
Esau were excluded. [See footnote 
to page 758] (Or HaChaim). 

yixn mi ba nzn^nm — And 

all the nations of the earth shall 
bless themselves by your offspring. 

[This is repeated verbatim from 
22:18; see comm, there.] 

Throughout Scripture this phrase 


means that a man will bless his son 
by saying, 'May your offspring be 
like Isaac's! The source for this idea 
is 47:20 bx^Un 7)5, By you shall 
Israel bless their children saying, 
'May God make you like Ephraim 
and Manasseh. Conversely, in the 
case of a curse, the interpretation is 
similar. The verse [Numbers 5:27]: 
nbxb mtfxn nrvm, The woman 
shall become a curse means: One 
who wishes to curse his enemy will 
say, 'Be like that woman!' (Rashi). 

[Compare commentary to rona rn^i] 

in 12:2 and 1D1331 in 12:3 and T 18:18.j 

■ ■ * 

God was now also intimating that 
the blessing to Abraham that all the 
nations of the earth will bless 
themselves by his offspring [22:18] 
would now be realized in Isaac 
himelf. It was later reiterated to 
Jacob [28:14] (Ramban). 

In applying this blessing to the 
context of the episode, Ha'amek 
Davar explains the intent as: All the 
nations of the earth will bless 
themselves by wishing to enjoy a 
comparable success with their crops 
as will be enjoyed by your de¬ 
scendants, Israel. 


1. Harav David Feinstein notes in this context the promises made to the Patriarchs, discussed 
in Shabbos 118b, and Exodus 23:29, 30 where God tells the Israelites that, / will not drive 
them [i.e. the natives of all the Canaanite territories] out before you in a single year lest the 
land become desolate [because you are too few to occupy it] and the wild beasts multiply upon 
you; / will drive them out before you little by little, until you have increased and [are ready to] 
possess the land. 

Thus, Israel will occupy increasingly larger portions of the land as its population grows and 
becomes better able to absorb the new territories. This is the sense of verse 4: As I increase 
your offspring, I will give you more and more of these lands. 
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5. DnnaK ygip “i#k npy — Because 
[lit. as a result of that] Abraham 
obeyed [lit. listened to]. 

Do not think that all of these 
blessings are granted only to induce 
you not to descend to Egypt. They 
were already decreed in Abraham's 
days as the consequence of one 
thing: DiT}}# VJJV HE'S ^py, As a 
result of Abraham's having 
listened, etc. (Abarbanel). 

The etymological connotation of 
[derived from 3py, heet] 'on the heels of' as 
denoting circular course of events; a direct 
result of a prior cause, hence because, in con¬ 
sequence of, has been discussed in ihe com¬ 
mentary to 22:18. 

R' Chaninah and R' Yochanan 
both said: Abraham was forty-eight 
years old when he recognized tis 
Creator. R'Levi said in the name of 
Resh Lakish: He was three years 
old, for Abraham listened to the 
voice of his Creator to keep His 
charge ofor as many years as] the 
numerical value of Ekev [spy = 172] 
while altogether he lived 175 years 
(Midrash).w 

’Vp? - To [lit. in] My voice. 

— When I tested him (Rashi); he 
was even prepared to slaughter his 
only son (Radak). 

As explained many times previ¬ 
ously, the phrase bps ynip does not 
mean merely that someone heeded 
an injunction, but that he delved 


into the intent of the words 
(Haamek Davar). 

— [And] safeguarded 
My Ordinances [lit. my guard — i.e. 
things I wished to you to safe¬ 
guard.] 

This refers to Rabbinic enact¬ 
ments which serve as barriers 
against infringement of Biblical 
prohibitions, for example the Rab¬ 
binic extensions to the forbidden 
degrees of consanguinity [e.g., the 
Torah forbids one to marry his 
mother; the ordinance forbids his 
mother's mother], and the enact¬ 
ments forbidding certain acts on 
Sabbath (Rashi) [ see Y evamos 21a]. 

[Rashi thus sees miQU/n, lit. my or¬ 
dinances as referring to those 'protections' 
and 'restrictive measures' designed to 
safeguard God's original precepts. See Lev. 
18:30 as interpreted in Y evamos 21a ] 

Ibn Ezra in the literal sense perceives 
’rnnu/n, as a general term defined 
further in the verse by: commandments, 
decrees , and Torahs. 

Hirsch likewise explains it as a 
general term stating our obligation 
toward the Torah transmitted to us 
from God. It is a treasure which we are 
to guard and use according to the Will 
of its Owner. This involves two duties: 
(1) the positive one of study and care to 
fulfill its obligations and precepts; (2) to 
institute such protective ordinances as 
are necessary and desirable to prevent 
the violation of its laws. 


1. [Comp, the slightly differing versions in Nedarim 32b; Bamidbar Rabbah 18:21; Rambam, 
Hilchos Avodah Zarah 1:2; and see comm, to 11:2 that Abraham was 48 years old at the 
Dispersion, and had already recognized his Creator. One version, cited in Torah Sheleimah 
does not interpret apy by its numerical equivalent but by its meaning of heel interpreting that 

Abraham recognized his Creator from the moment he was able to lift his apy, heel, off the 
ground. 

The differing opinions should be understood not as conflict, but as a reference to differing 
degrees of recognition. For example, Abraham recognized the existence of God at the age of 
three, but surely to afar to lesser degree than he did at the age of forty-eight.] 
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26 5 Because Abraham obeyed My voice , and 

5 safeguarded My Ordinances , My Commandments, 

My Decrees, and My Torahs 


■»niyp — My Comman^menfs. 

Such as those laws which the 
moral sense would have enacted 
even if they were not written in the 
Torah, for example the prohibitions 
against theft and murder (Rashi) 
[see Y oma 67b.] 

’nipn — My Decrees. 

Laws which our Evil Inclinations 
and heathen nations would prompt¬ 
ly disagree with, for example the 
prohibition against eating swine's 
flesh, and the wearing of shaatnez 
[garments made of a mixture of 
linen and wool] — laws for which 
reason can provide no explanation, 
and which are thus, as it were, royal 
decrees enacted on His subjects 
(Rashi). 

— [See comm, to Lev. 18:4 and 
Y oma 67b.] 

According to Radak ’nipn refers 
even to those Noachide laws for 
which their logical reason has not 
been made apparent except to the 
very wise: the prohibition against 
breeding mixed species of cattle, 
grafting together different species 
of trees, or eating a limb torn from a 
live animal. 

— And My Torahs [or: 
Teachings.] 

The plural number indicates 
[both the Written Torah and] the 
Oral Torah which includes those 
rules and interpretations transmit¬ 
ted to Moses at Sinai (Rashi). 

[The word Torah is usually 
derived from m\ teaching.] 

In a novel interpretation, Hirsch 
derives Torah from mn, conceive. 
Just as the embryo grows from a seed 


that is implanted at conception, so 
too, God's teachings plants a seed, 
so to speak, which develops within 
the recipient into even greater con¬ 
sciousness of good. 

«*§ To what extent the Patriarchs ob¬ 
served the Torah. 

Ramban cites Rashi's interpretation 
which implies that Abraham fulfilled 
the Torah before it was revealed at 
Sinai. Indeed this is the opinion of the 
Sages [see Yoma 28b]: Our father 
Abraham kept the whole Torah before 
it was given ... even the law concerning 
pb’ttton miy, [the Rabbinic provision 
through which it becomes permissible, 
under certain conditions, to prepare 
food on Yom Tov for use on a Sabbath 
which falls on the day after Yom Tou]. 
See also Bereishis Rabbah 95:2 which 
inteprets nbajf, (lit. wagons) in 45:21 to 
refer to the Torah's chapter of Eglah 
Arufah (Deut 21:6) which Jacob ex¬ 
pounded to Joseph; and Bereishis Rab¬ 
bah 79:7 which says that Jacob was 
rewarded for observing the Sabbath. 
Thus it is clear that the Patriarchs knew 
and observed the Torah. 

If so, Ramban continues, it is difficult 
to understand how Jacob erected a pillar 
upon which to bring sacrificial offerings 
[see 28:18] since such use of pillars is 
forbidden [Deut. 16:22], and how he 
married two sisters [prohibited in Lev. 
18:18] ... and how [Moses' father] 
Amram married his aunt [Exod. 6:20], 
and how Moses erected twelve pillars 
for offerings [ibid. 24:4], when the 
Torah forbids all these things. How 
could such people violate explicit com¬ 
mandments if Abraham scrupulously 
transmitted his teachings to his 
children? [18.19]. 

Ramban explains that the consensus 
of Rabbinic opinion is that Abraham ar¬ 
rived at a knowledge of the entire Torah 
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through Divine Inspiration and ob¬ 
served it voluntarily (rmyp ’p? 

nurtyp. Before the Torah was given, 
however, the Patriarchs observed 
the future commandments without ex¬ 
ception only in Erefz Yisrael [see 
Ramban to Lev. 18:25]. This accounts 
for the marriages of Jacob and Amram 
which took place only outside of the 
Land.The erection of pillars was permit¬ 
ted in the time of the Patriarchs; they 
became prohibited only later when such 
forms of sacrificial service became par¬ 
ticularly associated with idolatry [see 
Sifre to Deut. 16:22].That Joseph 
observed the the Sabbath in Egypt 
[(Bereishis Rabbah 92:4) although ac¬ 
cording to this premise he was not re¬ 
quired to do so], was because of the 
Sabbath's great importance as the 
testimony to God's creation of the world 
ex nihilo. Joseph wished to instill this 
basic faith in his children and protect 
them from the idolatrous ways of the 
Egyptians. Jacob, too, observed even the 
Rabbinic minutiae of the Sabbath laws 
for the same reason. 

Gur Aryeh, in a lengthy dissertation on 
46:10, disagrees with Ramban's thesis that 
the Patriarchs observed the commandments 
only in Erefz Yisrael. Gur Aryeh offers se¬ 
veral major points: 

A. Just as God's Divine Inspiration in¬ 
formed the Patriarchs and their offspring of 
the future commandments, so, too. It in¬ 
formed them of instances when they were to 
marry close relations in order to give birth to 
children worthy to build the nation. Such 
marriages were not considered to be in viola¬ 
tion of God's word because they were sanc¬ 
tioned by God Himself. Thus, even Jacob's 
marriage to two sisters was, in effect, in com¬ 
pliance with the Torah. 

B. Prior to the giving of the Torah, dif¬ 
ferent individuals were particularly suited to 
the observance of particular commandments. 
Thus, Abraham was unique in that he was 
suited to keep the entire Torah; the com¬ 
mandment of nyrnp, ritual slaughter, was 
suited to Isaac (see comrn. to 27:3); and the 
commandment of in, the thigh muscle 


on the hip-socket [32:33] was given to Jacob. 
That Abraham kept all the commandments, 
therefore, is no indication that his descen¬ 
dants had to do the same before the Torah 
was given. 

Furthermore, there is a fundamental dif¬ 
ference between positive and negative com¬ 
mandments. The fulfillment of a positive 
commandment brings about a beneficial 
result in the universe. Therefore, even one 
who is not specifically instructed to do so is 
rewarded for its performance [such as 
women who listen to the s hofar on Rosh 
Hashanah]. 

Observance of negative commandments, 
however, is commendable only because it 
signifies compliance with God's will. Prior to 
the giving of the Torah, God had not 
prohibited marriage to two sisters or to an 
aunt. Therefore, there was no reason for 
Jacob or Amram to refrain from such mar¬ 
riages especially since they knew that 
righteous children would ensue from them. 
Similarly, according to this thesis, the Patri¬ 
archs and their offspring were scrupulous in 
their observance of positive, but not of 
negative, commandments. 

In accordance with its plain 
meaning, however, Ramban sug¬ 
gests that '•nnnitfn. My charge, 
refers to belief in the Unique Divine 
Name, i.e., Abraham believed in 
Him as the One God and 
safeguarded this belief. Thereby he 
differed from the idol worshipers 
and sought to teach this to others; 

■•niyw. My commandments, in¬ 
cludes all that God had commanded 
him: to leave his home [12:1], 
sacrifice his son [22:1], and expel 
Hagar and her son [21:12]; 

’hlpn, My ordinances, to be 
gracious and merciful, to do Justice 
and righteousness, and to command 
his chidren to do likewise; 

■>nnln, My teachings, such as cir¬ 
cumcision as well as all the niiyjj 
m ’33 Noachide Commandments. 

Rashbam — as do most commen- 
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26 6 So Isaac settled in Gerar. 7 When the men of the 

6-7 place asked about his wife, he said, "She is my 


tators, with slight variations — in¬ 
terprets similarly, and notes that 
many of the interdictions against 
robbery, immorality, covetousness; 
the duty to establish legal courts of 
justice, to show hospitality to 
wayfarers, etc., were in force before 
the Torah was given, but were later 
separately and explicitly enjoined 
upon the Israelites who entered a 
covenant to observe them. 

6. Isaac in Gerar. 

T123 pny 1 — So [lit. and] Isaac 
settled in Gerar. 

— In fulfillment of God's com¬ 
mand to him in v.3 (Radak). 

For though Abimelech made no 
offers of assistance as Isaac had 
hoped he would, nevertheless Isaac 
trusted in God's promise and took 
up permanent residence there in 
Gerar (Ha'amek Davar). 

7. Dlprari ib^n — 

When [lit. ana] the men of the place 
asked about [lit. fo] his wife. 

Abimelech, because of his cove¬ 
nant with Abraham, showed Isaac 
no malice. It was the residents who 
inquired out of curiosity about the 
identity of the woman he was with 
(Ramban to u.l). 

That Rebecca was not taken to 
the king's palace as was Sarah is un¬ 
doubtedly due to the many exhorta¬ 
tions Abraham had given them 
about their mistreatment of stran¬ 
gers (Radak; see chapter 20). 

The phrase InuJK btf, lit. fo his 
wife, in this context means 1WK by, 
concerning his wife. Compare 20:2 
nnty bK, about Sarah ; 20:13 n>?K 
’b, say of me (Rashi). 

Malbim interprets that the ex¬ 


pression: imtfKb... ! }bfc<;^’3 literally, 
asked fo his wife, implies that they 
licentiously questioned Rebecca 
directly about her identity, and 
Isaac would interject out of fear, 
'She is my sister.' 

Kin ’nh# *idk*1 — [And] he said, 
'She is my sister,' 

No mention is made in the Torah 
or Midrashim of Jacob and Esau 
during this episode. 

Ramban observes that apparently 
the Philistines did not inquire about 
the children; they apparently as¬ 
sumed that the children were not 
Rebecca's. 

Ramban, in expounding on the 
episode of Abraham in Egypt 
[12:11], suggests that from the time 
he had left Charan, Abraham com¬ 
monly identified Sarah as his sister, 
because he knew they would often 
find themselves in strange and 
perhaps dangerous surroundings 
(20:13). The Torah mentioned this 
strategy only on the two occasions 
that something unusual happened. 
Isaac, on the other hand, felt secure 
in his own surroundings, and had 
no need for the ruse. Only when he 
came to the land of the Philistines 
did he adopt his father's plan. 

According to Midrash HaGadol, 
however, Isaac resorted to this stra¬ 
tegy only after the peeople of the 
place started asking about his wife 
and showing an interest in her. It 
was then that Isaac felt he should 
rely on his father's precaution. 

[The rationale of resorting to 
such a strategy is fully discussed in 
the footnote on p. 721.] 

Hirsch comments that Isaac's 
precaution was vindicated by the 
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fact that once the true relationship 
between himself and Rebecca 
became known, Abimelech found it 
necessary to protect them by a 
decree of the death penalty for any 
assault. 

Unlike the case of Abraham and 
Sarah, [12:13] Isaac did not ask 
Rebecca to go along with his plan. 
As noted above, Rebecca was more 
subservient to her husband than 
any of the other Matriarchs and 
routinely went along with Isaac's 
decisions. [See footnote to 24:65] 
(Ha'amek Davar). 

npan by Dlptpii ’’U^k ’unriri? — 
[For he thought], 'Lest the men of 
the place kill me because of Rebec¬ 
ca.' 

It was their practice to spirit a 
wife away from her husband and 
murder him on some pretext 
[Ramban to 12:11). 

[As Abraham explained to Abi¬ 
melech nearly a century earlier 
(20:11): There is but no fear of God 
in this place. It would not be 
beyond them therefore to slay him 
because of his wife, for only the fear 
of God acts as a deterrent to un¬ 
restrained lust. Thus, although 
Abraham doubtless told Isaac of all 
that occurred, Isaac, too, could ex¬ 


pect no safety in a place where there 
is no fear of God. This apparently 
motivated him to repeat the scena¬ 
rio, and resort to the same device.] 

[On their rationale of murdering a 
husband to avoid the crime of adultery, 
see comm, to 12:12 s.v. unni. On the 
choice of deception not reflecting an ab¬ 
dication of responsiblity, see comm, to 
12:13 s.v. 3D” ]y»*? and ruvi^i.] 

The elliptic phrase for he thought is not in 
the Hebrew, but is implicit in the verse. This 
follows lbn Ezra who cites a similar case in 
41:52 which explains the reason for the name 
Joseph chose for his second son. There, a 
proper understanding of the expression: he 
named Ephraim, for Cod has caused me 
similarly demands that the phrase he said be 
implied, rendering: he named Ephraim, for, 
he said. Cod has caused me. [This interpreta¬ 
tion is necessitated by the abrupt changes 
from first to third person.] 

Kin nion n 5115 ’3 — For she was fair 
to look upon. 

In 24:16 she is described as very 
fair to look upon. Now she had 
already borne children and her 
beauty was not as pronounced 
(Chizkuni). 

8. Dtf lb-i3*iK — As his 

■ T ■ T IT 

days there lengthened [i.e., when he 
had been there a long time]. 

And so, he ceased to be careful in 
concealing his true relationship to 
Rebecca thinking that since they did 
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26 sister/' for he was afraid to say 'my wife" — "Lest 

8-9 the men of the place kill me because of Rebecca for 

she is fair to look upon!" 

6 And it came to pass, as his days there lengthened 
that Abimelech king of the Philistines gazed down 
through the window and saw — behold! Isaac was 
jesting with his wife Rebecca. 9 Abimelech sum¬ 
moned Isaac and said, "But look! She is your wife! 
How could you say, 'She is my sister'?" 


not molest her all the while, he need 
no longer be apprehensive (Rashi; 
Rashbam). 

— That [lit. and ] Abimelech, 
king of the Philistines, gazed down 
through the window. 

I.e., he purposely gazed through 
the carelessly shuttered window of 
Isaac's dwelling (Divrei David). 

Nachalas Yitzchak denies that 
the righteous Isaac could have 
carelessly left his window unshut¬ 
tered while being intimate with his 
wife. Rather ny} has the signifi¬ 
cance of in front of [see Rashi to 
7:16] indicating that Abimelech 
gazed down at Isaac's window, and 
surmised from the fact that it was 
shuttered during the day, that the 
woman was not his sister. 

[See Rashi to 18:16 who explains 
that the verb gazing down, 

throughout Scipture always denotes 
gazing for the purpose of bringing 
evil.] 

Midrash HaGadol comments: 
Woe to the wicked who gaze only 
for immoral purposes. Scripture 
teaches us here that Abimelech 
would always take note of them in 


pbon 


order to be able to gaze upon Rebec¬ 
ca. 

intfJK njnn jik pny>? narn k*^i 

— And saw [and] behold! Isaac was 
jesting with his wife Rebecca. 

All commentators agree that the 
term pnytp, jesting — which is the 
same term used of Ishmael in 21:9 

— is, in this context (since Rebecca 
is specifically described as his wife), 
a euphemism for intimate relations 
(Rashi); physical closeness (Chiz- 
kuni); or at the very least undue 
familiarity which would be inap¬ 
propriate between brother and sister 
(Abarbanel). 

This does not suggest — even ac¬ 
cording to Rashi's interpretation — that 
Abimelech actually saw them being in¬ 
timate. Rather, Abimelech perceived, 
from observing them through the win¬ 
dow that their relationship was the 
'jesting' of a married couple (HaKsav 
V'haKaballah). 

[This differs from Nachalas Yitzchak 
above.] 

9. Kin ^nu/K nan ^k — Bui, look! 
[or: behold!] She is your wife! 

She certainly is not your sister as 
you claimed! You 'jested' with her 
as one does not jest with a sister! 
(Radak). 
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irby mnK |3 ’a — Because / 

was apprehensive [lit. said] that / 
would [lit. /esf /] be Jcd/ed [follow¬ 
ing Onkelos; lit. / would die ] 
because of [lit. upon] her. 

— This was his tacit acknowledg¬ 
ment that she was, indeed, his wife 
(Midrash HaGadol). 

Isaac could not offer the rationale 
given by Abraham: that she was in¬ 
deed his 'sister' [set comm, to 
20:12]; or that he always claimed 
her as her sister when he arrived at a 
new place and did not yet know the 
nature of the people. This, then was 
the only response he could honestly 
give to defend his action (Malbim). 

10. ivu/y DNt'nn — What is 
this that you have done to us? 

By telling us she was your sister! 

And by lying because of a re¬ 
mote possibility of imagined dan¬ 
ger (Malbim). 

[Compare Abimelech's similar 
outburst to Abraham in 20:9.] 

ntj nyn inn 35 ^ uyna — One 
of the people has nearly lain with 
your wife. 

Acording to Rashi and most com¬ 
mentators, this was an oblique 
reference to himself: one of the peo¬ 
ple — the most distinguished one, 
the king himself. 


— And as king I would certainly 
not be expected first to seek your 
consent since it would be an honor 
for one to give his sister in marriage 
to the king (Sforno). 

According to Ramban [in u.l], 
the implication was: 'I, Abimelech, 
did not touch her, and I exercised 
great restraint regarding her. How¬ 
ever, one of the men of the land 
might easily have stumbled!' 

— They would not have con¬ 
sidered it sinful inasmuch as you 
identified her as your sister! (Ra- 
dak). 

Dt^K irby nKDrr) — And you would 
have brought guilt upon us! 

We would all have been punished 
on your account, for you are great 
and beloved of God (Radak). 

— And a sin by the king would 
have repercussions on all his sub¬ 
jects (Sforno). 

As happened when Sarah was 
taken and death was declared on my 
entire household [20:8] (Malbim). 

For as Midrash HaGadol to 20:9 
observes: A king to his country is 
like the heart to the body. If the 
heart ails, the entire body is ill. So, 
too, if the king sins, the country is 
sinful and may suffer destruction 
thereby. 

[The Hebrew is in past tense: you 
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26 Isaac said to him , "Because / was apprehensive 

10-12 that / would be killed because of her." 

10 Abimelech said, "What is this that you have 
done to us? One of the people has nearly lain with 
your wife, and you would have brought guilt upon 
us!" 11 Abimelech then warned all the people saying, 
"Whoever molests this man or his wife shall surely 
die." 

12 Isaac sowed in that land, and in that year he 


have brough:, which, as reflected in the 
Translation, Rashi renders in the con¬ 
ditional past tense, rather than in the 
future]: had someone really lain with 
her, you would have brought guilt upon 
us. 

Or, Rashi can be interpreted in the simple 
past tense: If one has already lain with her, 
then you have brought guilt on us. 

Alshich interprets the phrase to mean: 
Had this sinfulness come about, mom, then 
you would have had to bring il’by, on our 
behalf , DtfJK, a guilt offering, [because the sin 
would have been your responsiblity .] 

Chizkuni suggests that Isaac would have 
been obligated to sacrifice a guilt offering for 
having broken the covenant made with 
Abraham [21:24]: That you will not deal 
falsely with me nor with my son nor with my 
grandson. 

11. ‘^'OK — Abimelech then 

warned [lit. commanded]. 

[Abimelech realized that no hus¬ 
band of a beautiful woman was safe 
in his land, and therefore found it 
necessary to assure Isaac's safety by 
issuing a royal decree on Isaac's 
behalf. What testimony this bears 
to vindicate Isaac's initial aprehen- 
sions when entering this Godless 
country!] 

npr* nin inu>K}i n?n 1^x3 yj'an — 

Whoever molests [lit. touches] this 


man or [lit. and] his wife shall sure¬ 
ly die. 

Whoever dares even throw a peb¬ 
ble at them will be put to death! 
(Midrash). 

This exemplified God's benefi¬ 
cent Providence. Not only did Abi¬ 
melech not become vindictive 
against Isaac for his deception, but 
he went so far as to issue this 
proclamation, to protect him and 
did not even expel him from his 
land (Malbim). 

12. Isaac Prospers. 

xinn yn*3 pnsn int*} — [And] Isaac 
sowed in the land. 

In consonance with God's bid¬ 
ding that he remain in that land [he 
engaged in agriculture, a pursuit 
that requires residence for a signifi¬ 
cant length of time] (Sforno). 

[The emphasis is on that land]: 
Isaac sowed in Gerar even though it 
was not as fertile as his former 
home, the part of Canaan which 
was occupied by the seven nations 
(Rashi). 

Kinn n^3 xy??*] — And in that year 
he reaped [lit. found]. 

In that [relatively unfertile] land 
and in that year — a difficult year of 
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drought. As the Midrash notes, the 
verses emphasizes the miraculous 
nature of Isaac's prosperity against 
two obstacles: the soil was hard, 
and the year was generally un¬ 
favorable (Rashi). ll] 

— As the Midrash concludes: If 
Isaac's crop was so successful in 
that poor year, imagine how much 
more he would have prospered had 
the year been favorable! 

onyu/ nxra — A hundredfold. 

I.e. a hundred times as much as 
the expected estimate. According to 
our Rabbis his estimation was made 
for the purpose of establishing the 
quantity due as nil toy O, tithes 
(Rashi). 

This follows the Midrash , which gives two 
interpretations to the word □nyty: Measures 
= a hundred kor [a kor being the largest 
measure]; and, from the verb nyu/: Estima¬ 
tion = a hundred times the initial estimate. 
[These comments are inspired by the use of 
the unusual term "iyw which implies a 
measure, instead of a more common term like 
D¥5]: 

The Midrash asks, how could Isaac 
have estimated and counted his pro¬ 
duce, is there not a dictum that: A bles¬ 
sing is not found in that which is 
weighed, measured, or counted, but 
only in that which is concealed from the 
eye'? [See Bava Metzia 42a.J — But, the 
Midrash answers, it was measured on 
account of the tithes [which of course is 
justified.) 

According to the calculations in 
Kesubos 112a, in ordinary years one 
se'ah of seed sown in a beth se'ah [an 


area of fifty by fifty cubits] would yield 
five hundred kor [a measure equal to 
thirty se'ahs.) Therefore in the case of 
Isaac where the land yielded a hundred¬ 
fold, the result was fifty thousand kor 
[100X500 = 50,000.] 

That this verse refers to tithing is 
echoed by the Midrash and com¬ 
mentators. Isaac's subsequent bless¬ 
ing and prosperity is interpreted to 
be in merit of the tithes he gave. 
[See Midrashim cited below.] Ram - 
ban to v. 5 cites Isaac's tithing as 
another example that the Patri¬ 
archs observed the whole Torah 
before it was given. 

In fact, Rambam in Hilchos Me- 
lachim 9:1 credits Isaac with in¬ 
stituting tithing. Kessef Mishnah 
there explains that although Abra¬ 
ham is already recorded in the 
Torah as having given a tenth to 
Malchizedek [14:20], he seems to 
have done so specifically on that oc¬ 
casion from the spoils, and not as a 
usual act of tithing which Isaac, in¬ 
deed, instituted. 

[But not all commentators agree with 
the Kessef Mishnah's interpretation of 
Abraham's tithing; see, for example, 
Rashi ad loc., who seems to imply that it 
was common in Abraham's time to tithe 
to a priest, and see gloss of Raavad who 
suggests that, accordingly, Abraham 
should be credited with the institution 
of tithing, y” 2 n.) 

Although Hirsch agrees that in 
Rabbinic Hebrew means 

measure , he maintains that 


1. Rabbi Y itzchak Vorkei commented homiletically that God was pleased with Isaac for 
working the land in spite of the drought. Because he did so, God was able to provide for him in 
the natural way. Had Isaac not engaged in working his fields, however, God would have had 
to perform obvious miracles to provide for him. As his reward, God blessed him with 
hundred-fold prosperity. 
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26 reaped a hundredfold; thus had HASHEM blessed 
13-14 him . 13 The man prospered and continually flourished 

until he was very prosperous. 14 He had acquired 


throughout Scripture it occurs only 
with the meaning of gate or market 
place, as for example in II Kings 
7:1. Accordingly, he interprets the 
implication of our phrase in the 
Scriptural sense to be: he reached a 
hundred markets. His crop was not 
only sufficient for his own require¬ 
ments, but he brought to market a 
hundred times the normal crop. 

Ti — Thus [lit. and ] had 

HaSHEM blessed him. 

[I.e. by granting him the extraor¬ 
dinary crop despite the poor soil 
and famine.] 

Cf. Pirkei d'Rabbi Eliezer: Isaac 
took a tenth of his wealth and dis¬ 
tributed it as charity among the 
poor, that is why the Torah adds: 
And HaSHEM blessed him. 

— God granted him prosperity in 
his every undertaking (Radak). 

Immediately following Isaac's 
tithes, God's blessing is mentioned. 
This is in consonance with God's 
declaration that although one is for¬ 
bidden to test' Him by seeing if He 
will reward the performance of 
commandments in an obvious man¬ 
ner, it is permitted to put Him to the 
test regarding His promise of boun¬ 
tiful blessing in return for tithing. 
So it is stated in Malachi 3:10: 
Bring alt the tithes into the 
storehouse ... and put Me to the test 
thereby ...-If I will not open for you 


the windows of heaven and pour 
out for you blessing without 
measure! (Pesikta Zutresa). 

Following Hirsch: Because Isaac 
did not selfishly hoard the crop un¬ 
til the price went up in that famine- 
stricken year, but instead brought it 
generously to the markets and used 
his blessing for the general good, he 
became recognized as the man 
blessed by God. 

13. bl}’] — [And] the man 

prospered [lit. grew ; became great]. 

Became great — In wealth and 
property (Radak). 

It is the man — Isaac — not the 
land or crops, with whom the bless¬ 
ing is associated (Malbim). 

bl}) i]lbn 7 b’] — And continually 
flourished [lit. and he went on in¬ 
creasingly and became greater ]. m 

— He increased in wealth by the 
day (Radak). 

Since it never regressed at all, his 
success was manifestly Providential 
in nature (Malbim). 

The translation of Vi} in the present as an 
adjective meaning increasingly greater fol¬ 
lows Radak. Ibn Ezra interprets it in past 
tense like ]p], rendering: he went on in¬ 
creasingly and he became great 

TiO? b^A ’3 "ly — Until he was very 
prosperous. 

— His greatness reached such a 
point that the Philistines were say- 


1. The Dubna Maggid comments that this verse implies that Isaac's prosperity came upon 
him in a natural manner, gradually increasing by the day, rather than in one great thrust. The 
gradual nature of his growing prosperity was part of Cod's blessing because the sudden ac¬ 
quisition of great wealth presents a person with exceedingly difficult challenges. Many people 
cannot cope with the temptation that wealth brings within their grasp. As Cod saw that Isaac 
could handle increasing wealth. He kept giving him more (Yalkut Yehudah). 
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ing: 'Rather the manure of Isaac's 
mules, than Abimelech's gold' 
(Rashi citing the Midrash). I.e., the 
populace deprecated Abimelech's 
wealth in comparison with Isaac's 
by insinuating that even the manure 
of Isaac's mules, so to speak, was 
worth more than Abimelech's gold. 

14. nan rnqy] — And many 
enterprises. 

The translation reflects Rashi 
who interprets rnqy as a collective 
noun of rnl3y [lit. labor] referring 
to undertakings or enterprises. 
Ha'amek Davar adds the nuance of 
business enterprises. 

Ibn Ezra and Ramban relate the 
word to rrytoy, labor, and render: a 
retinue of male and female slaves. 
According to Rashbam and Sforno 
many lands and vineyards to be 
worked. Radak suggests that the 
definition is produce, the fruits of 
one's agricultural labor. 

Ramban observes that monetary 
wealth is not listed here as it is in 
the case of Abraham [13:2]. The 
wealth which Isaac accumulated in 
the land of the Philistines was in the 
form of flocks and herds etc., which 
are visible to all and accordingly, as 
the verse concludes, aroused the 
Philistine's jealousy of him. 

D’ntfd?? ink iKppii — And the 
Philistines envied him . 

Because of the tangible wealth he 
had acquired, as enumerated above 
(Ramban). 

He was especially hated by those 


who lived in Gerar, the capital city. 
Presumably many wealthy persons 
resided in the capital; one rich man 
is envious of another, particularly if 
the latter is a Jew (Ha'amek Davar). 

Hirsch perceives from the expres¬ 
sion that they envied Ink, him [per¬ 
sonally], rather the usual 13, it [i.e., 
the wealth] that their envy was 
directed more at Isaac, the man, 
than at his riches. They felt 
themselves threatened by the posi¬ 
tion and respect that his wealth 
brought him. 

15. nsy nan ninN 3 n b3i 

■ ‘ ^ 2 T V — | * ■ v ^ j 

y»3K D.T13K ■>»’3 v»3K — [And] all the 

- ▼ t t : - * ■ t k J 

wells that his father's servants had 
dug in the days of Abraham, his 
father. 

[See 21:25 for a reference to one 
such well.] 

npy dikSbii Ern^b? DinflP — The 
Philistines stopped [them] up, and 
[they] filled them with earth. 

They claimed that these wells 
could become a menace because of 
marauding troops [i.e. wells might 
attract robbers; or an invading army 
could use them as its water supply] 
(Rashi). 

^When were the wells stopped up? 

There is a difference of opinion 
among the commentators: 

□ Mizrachi and Gur Ary eh hold 
that this verse is parenthetical, and 
the stopping up of the wells was not 
a result of the jealousy in the 
previous verse, but on account of an 
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26 flocks and herds and many enterprises; and the 
15 Philistines envied him. 

15 All the wells that his father's servants had dug in 
the days of Abraham his father, the Philistines 
stopped up, and filled them with earth. 


event that occurred Jong before 
Isaac's entry into Gerar. They are of 
the opinion that Rashi interprets 
their action not as being malicious, 
but motivated only by fear of in¬ 
vading troops. 

Hoffmann elaborates on this opinion 
and suggests that the Philistines con¬ 
sidered these wells to be strategically 
menacing to them. While Abraham was 
alive they dared not interfere with them 
out of respect for the revered Patriarch, 
but when he died — and Isaac still had 
not come to their land — they viewed 
these wells to be as ownerless and stop¬ 
ped them up as a security measure. This 
interpretation seems supported by the 
fact that they did not interfere with 
Isaac's later reopening of these same 
wells [u.18]. 

Hirsch agrees that this happened im¬ 
mediately after Abraham's death even 
before Isaac lived amongst them. 
However, he differentiates between the 
Philistines respect for Abraham and 
their persecution of Isaac. As long as 
Abraham was alive, he was regarded as 
a 'prince of God' and no one dared 
tamper with his wells (except on one oc¬ 
casion only, when a similar tendency to 
enmity did manifest itself but was im¬ 
mediately disfavored by the king. See 
above 21:26). As soon as he died, 
however, the Philistines maliciously 
destroyed his wells notwithstanding the 
fact that water supply is of major 
benefit to everyone. This symbolizes the 
state of national exile that commenced 
with the advent of Isaac. [See Hirsch's 
full exposition of this verse.) 

Although it is not entirely clear from 
Rashbam's comment when this occur¬ 
red, he interprets that it was their 


motive to prevent Abraham's heirs from 
taking possession of them after his 
death. The verse is inserted here to in¬ 
troduce Isaac later redigging them. 

[See significance of stopping up of 
the wells suggested by HaKsav V'ha- 
Kaballah in footnote to v. 18.] 

□ Alshich and Nachalas Yitzchak, 
based on the sequence of the verses, 
suggest that the Philistines stopped 
up the wells as a direct result of 
their envy of Isaac. They intended 
thereby to intimate to him that they 
wished him to leave the country. 
When Isaac did not respond, 
Abimelech personally ordered him 
to leave [v. 16]. According to this 
view, Rashi's comment about 
marauding troops should be under¬ 
stood merely as the pretext used by 
the Philistines. 

This view basically follows Ramban 
[u. 17] who distinguishes between the 
wells mentioned here and the wells Isaac 
later redug in v. 18. He explains that the 
wells referred to in this verse were 
Isaac's by inheritance from his father 
and were located within the boundaries 
of the city of Gerar. They were stopped 
up when the Philistines lords of Gerar, 
the capital city, became envious of 
Isaac. [See his comm, to v. 17 regarding 
the other wells.] 

Chizkuni interprets that it was their 
intention to prevent Isaac from laying 
claim to the wells and thereby gaining a 
foothold in their country. 

— Further, in their envy, they stop¬ 
ped up the wells so he could not avail 
himself of their water for irrigation or 
watering his herds (/?' Bachya). 

... Thus, in effect, they acted out of 
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sheer spite since they, too, could not 
now benefit from the wells (Radak). 

[R' Bachya maintains, however, that when 
Isaac mustered up the strength, he definitely 
redug those same wells in v. 18.} 

Sforno observes that the Philistines 
were afraid to harm Isaac himself 
because of Abimelech's decree [u. 11], 
so they stopped up the wells in a fierce 
display of their jealousy. 

This act was done by the country 
dwellers. Because he lived in Gerar and 
had no way of knowing who was 
responsible, Isaac could not cbmplain to 
the king. The government, too\ turned a 
blind eye out of animosity (Ha'amek 
Davar). 

□ Regardless of when this occur¬ 
red, it must be emphasized that the 
Philistines thereby desecrated the 
covenant Abimelech made with Ab¬ 
raham [21:27] (Midrash HaGadol). 

[See Ha'amek Davar next verse.] 

16. l>op 13$>3 ’S — For you 

have become much mightier than 
we.M 


Though I am king I do not have 
in my home as many possessions as 
you. It is a disgrace to us that you 
should be wealthier than the king! 
(Ramban). 

'Your wealth would enable you to 
attack us' (Sforno). 

'Leave the town where the 
ministers of state have their homes, 
for your wealth is like thorns in 
their eyes. The king cannot tolerate 
the embarassment caused to his 
wealthy citizens. Therefore I am 
obliged to violate my treaty with 
Abraham in which I promised his 
descendants the right to live wher¬ 
ever they please in my country.' 
The episode foreshadows a similar 
fate that will befall the Jews in their 
Dispersions where they will be 
restricted in their right of domicile. 
Compare Ramban [in footnote to v. 
1 ] who also explains the symbolic 
significance of this narrative as pp’D 
D’3? 1 ?. presaging future events in 


I. The Midrash perceives in this first expulsion order a prototype of what would unfor¬ 
tunately mark the history of the Jewish people who have known expulsions from place to 
place, homeland after homeland, throughout the centuries. The n of 13)30 is interpreted as the 
comparative prefix: You have become mightier Mipn. than we. The Midrash, however, prefers 
to translate the n of 130)? in the sense of from us: Accordingly, Abimelech said to Isaac, 'You 
have become mighty from us.' Did not all that you accumulated come from us? Previously, 
you had but a single flock, and now you have many!' 

Thus, in spite of the fact that Isaac sowed the land with his own seed and received in that 
year of drought a hundredfold, and that he enriched himself by his own toil and the blessing 
of God and not by exploiting any other man, Abimelech accused him of deriving his wealth 
from him and his citizens (Akeidas Y itzchak). 

[Radak records a similar interpretation in the name of his father.] 
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26 16 And Abimelech said to Isaac , "Go away from us 

16-18 for you have become much mightier that we!" 

17 So Isaac departed from there and encamped in 
the valley of Gerar. 16 And Isaac dug anew the wells 
of water which they had dug in the days of Abraham 
his father and the Philistines had stopped up after 


the history of Israel (Ha'amek Da- 
var). 

Ha'amek Davar adds that these sym¬ 
bolic connotations of later exiles are 
specifically derived from these episodes 
of Isaac because it is with him that the 
exile foretold to Abraham was to have 
begun. 

17. pn^ Dip?? — So [lit. and] 
Isaac departed [lit. went] from 
there. 

Although Isaac had a large 
retinue of servants he did not at¬ 
tempt to oppose the Philistines. God 
had told him to be an alien in the 
land [u. 3], so he did not want to re¬ 
main there through militancy (Mal- 
bim). 

"n? ]irn — And [he] encamped 
in the valley of Gerar. 

— Far from the city (Rashi) [and 
hence residence there was in confor¬ 
mity with the expulsion order.] 

Radak and Ramban suggest the 
place was called Gerar Valley which 
was not part of Abimelech's domain 
although it was in Philistine land, or 
that possibly the valley by that 
name extended from Gerar to 
another land. 

The rendering of bnj [literally stream; 
wadi ] as valley follows Radak who explains 
that a valley is referred to by this name even 
when it is dry, as indicated by Deut. 2:36: 
the town in the valley [which, since there was 
a town there, implies that there was no water 
there.] Some find implicit in the name bn; a 
suggestion that there had been a wadi there 


that had since dried up, and that in such 
cases water may often be found by digging. 
Meam io'ez suggests that the area was in a 
valley next to a wadi in which water flows 
only during the rainy season. 

18 . ...man "MK..."Tan v t pnr» atp'n 

: i v “I ! I ▼ : ■ ▼ T- 

Dirinpii — And Isaac dug 
anew [lit. returned and dug] the 
wells of water which they had dug 
... and the Philistines had stopped 
up ... 

The translation, follows Rashi 
who explains D ,, rupbD Dinnp]] [is 
not to be misinterpreted to imply 
that now after he redug them they 
again stopped them up, but is to be 
interpreted] in the past perfect, i.e., 
which the Philistines had stopped 
up after the death of Abraham. 
Before Isaac was ordered out of 
Gerar, he had re-dug those wells. 

According to Maskil I'David 's reading of 
Rashi D?m iin Tjip piiy* OTtp, the 
implication is that before Isaac left the boun¬ 
dary of the city of Gerar en route to the val¬ 
ley of Gerar he devoted himself to redigging 
his father's wells. While he had still been liv¬ 
ing there, he did not want to antagonize the 
Gerarites. Thus, the sequence of the nar¬ 
rative is: the Philistines became envious of 
him; we are parenthetically informed that 
there had been wells which had been stopped 
up; as a result of this envy Isaac was expelled 
and headed toward the valley of Gerar, but 
when he passed his father's wells he redug 
them. [See Mizrachi; Nachalas Yitzchak and 
Levush for different interpretations.] 

Ramban notes Rashi's implication 
that these were the same wells men¬ 
tioned in verse 15. He asks, however, 
how this could be so, for how would the 
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Philistines have permitted him to redig 
the wells which, as Rashi notes there, 
they claimed to be a possible menace to 
them because of marauding troops? 

Ramban suggests therefore, that 
since Abraham must have dug many 
wells during his long residence in 
Philistia (see 21:34], it is logical to as¬ 
sume that these wells in Gerar Valley 
were not the same as those in Gerar 
itself. The wells Gerar, as 

pointed out in v. 15, were stopped up as 
a result of the envy of the Philistine 
lords who resided with Isaac in the 
capital city of Gerar. The latter wells, in 
Gerar Valley, however, were not stop¬ 
ped up during Abraham's lifetime in 
deference to him, but were stopped up 
soon after he died since Isaac did not 
live there. But they did not do this out 
of enmity [see below], 

Mizrachi notes that Ramban leaves un¬ 
answered why the Philistines stopped up 
these wells after Abraham s death if there 
was no hatred. He comments further that 
Ramban has no answer of his original ques¬ 
tion: Why did the Philistines allow Isaac to 
open the wells again? Mizrachi therefore 
concludes that Rashi could defend his in¬ 
terpretation — as could Ramban — by con¬ 
tending that the Philistines stopped up the 
wells with the excuse [contrived or real] that 
since there was imminent war, the stopping 


of the wells was a security measure against 
attackers, but now that times were peaceful, 
they had no legitimate reason to prevent him. 
Or, since Abimelech was afraid of Isaac's 
might (as noted above to u.16] perhaps they 
were powerless to prevent him from redig¬ 
ging them. 

rojribu/3 ninv? 10V 

]nb — And he called them the 
same names that his father had cal¬ 
led them, [lit. and he called them 
names like the names his father had 
called them]. 

— So that no man could now dis¬ 
pute his possession of them (Rash- 
barn). 1 ^ 

According to R' Bachya, Isaac's 
motivation was one of respect for 
his father. There is a great moral 
lesson in the fact that the Torah in¬ 
forms us of this meritorious act. It 
serves to teach us to what lengths 
one must go not to deviate from his 
father's ways since Isaac did not 
even wish to change the names that 
his father had given wells. This ex¬ 
emplifies the scrupulous manner in 
which the Patriarchs conducted 
their lives. Perhaps it was in the 
merit of this loyalty to his father's 


1. HaKsav V'haKaballah suggests that Abraham had carefully given his wells names that 
would evoke recognition of the supremacy of the One God, and draw people near Him. Thus 
we find that the Patriarchs used names like HASHEMYireh, Beth El, HASHEMNisi, LaChai Ro'i 
— in order to evoke God's Name to passersby who would stop to drink at their wells. People 
would then be engaged in conversation, and persuaded to abandon their idolatry and believe 
in the Creator. 

Therefore, the Philistines who reverted to their idolatrous ways after Abraham's death 
stopped up the wells in order to eradicate evidence of Abraham's religion. 

That is why Isaac made it a point to reestablish the significance of the wells by returning to 
them their original names. 
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26 Abraham's death; and he called them the same names 
19-21 that his father had called them. 

19 Isaac's servants dug in the valley and found 
there a well of fresh water . 20 The herdsmen of Cerar 
quarreled with Isaac's herdsmen saying, "The water 
is ours," so he named that well Esek because they in¬ 
volved themselves with him. 21 Then they dug 


choice of names that Isaac was the 
only Patriarch whose own name 
was not changed. 

(For, as Midrash HaGadol notes, 
Isaac merited by his modesty to be 
named before birth by the Holy One, 
Blessed be He (17:19), and his name 
therefore went unchanged throughout 
the generations. (See comm, to 17:5 p. 
564 where Y erushalmi Berachos 1:6 is 
quoted in this context. See also comm. 
to 25:26 s.v. inu/ roj7*l).] 

19. The dispute over the wells. 

bmp pnyi nay npfr] — [And] 
Isaac's servants dug in the valley. 

— In search of even more water 
for his abundant herds (Radak). 

o^n Q'n ixa my iKYnn — And 

• * w I T I - * 

, [they] found there a well of fresh 
[lit., living] water. 

I.e. flowing water [the opposite 
of stagnant water] (Ibn Ezra). 

Malbim renders: Spring water. 

After digging they uncovered an 
earlier well flowing with living 
water. That is why the verse speaks 
of finding a well rather than finding 
water (Radak). 

The Torah testifies that it was a 
well gushing forth fresh water, 
from its own source. Contrary to 
the contention of those who dis¬ 
puted Isaac's right to the water 
[next verse], he did not draw water 
from their supply (Ramban v. 17). 


20. D'lJpn lib — The water is ours! 

'The well is located in the valley 
and draws its water from there at 
the expense of our own water supp¬ 
ly, hence, it is ours.' But the Torah 
itself testified to the contrary [see v. 
19] (Ramban). 

Philistine law provided that 
everything — even the underground 
— belonged to the king, while 
Isaac's herdsmen claimed that the 
waters of the deep should be con¬ 
sidered ownerless and become the 
property of anyone who discovers 
them (Malbim). 

They quibbled in the exact style 
has been used against the Jews in 
Exile throughout the centuries: 
'Yes, you dug the well; the hole 
belongs to you, but the water is 
ours!' (Hirsch). 

ptyy "lKpn o# top’!] — So [lit. and] 
he named that well Esek. 

[Involvement], i.e. protest (Ra- 
shi) [see Rashi further]. 

According to Radak, Shorashim, 
the word pw y, synonymous with 
the Talmudic term ppy, means con¬ 
tention, dispute. 

According to the Sages, as 
recorded by Targum Y onasan, it 
was the Will of Heaven that the 
water dry up while the Philistines 
held it; but when they returned it to 
Isaac, the water flowed again. 

Accordingly, HaKsav V'haKabal- 
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lah interprets pipy as derived from 
the term pqy meaning to do one 
thing while intending something 
else, or to miss one's purpose. 
Hence, following the Sages' in¬ 
terpretation that the Philistines 
quarreled over a well which became 
dry when they took it over, the 
name pu/y commemorates this non¬ 
attainment of their desired aims. He 
wonders that according to those 
who interpret ptt/y as connoting 
strife or dispute, why Isaac did not 
name it Merivah: strife, or quarrel. 

iny ipipy^n ’3 - Because they in¬ 
volved themselves with him. 

I.e. they involved themselves 
with him in strife and protest 
(Rashi). 

The wording of Rashi proves that he does 
not define Esek as protest but intimates that 
the purpose of their involvement with him 
was to protest his success (Sifsei Chacha- 
mim). 

— Each arguing the validity of his 
claim to ownership (Malbim). 

Or according to HaKsav V'ha- 
Kaballah cited above: because they 
failed to attain the goal of their con¬ 
tention. 

The purpose of their contention 
was to get Isaac to abandon the well 
(S for no). 

According to Targum Yonasan, 
the water dried up while the 
Philistines had the well and flowed 
again after they returned it. The 
implication, therefore, is that they 
failed in their contention and the 
well remained in Isaac's possession. 


Subsequently his servants pro¬ 
ceeded to dig additional wells as re¬ 
corded in the following verses. 

Abarbanel agrees with the above 
and observes that since one does not 
give names to something that does 
not belong to him, the fact that 
Isaac named the wells implies that 
they remained his. 

According to Malbim, however, 
Isaac wanted no part of contention. 
He abandoned this well and had his 
servants dig another well. 

This generally agrees with 
Ramban who makes an oblique 
reference to Isaac having derived no 
advantage from the wells. 

21. ir^y m inn’] — And they 
quarreled over that also. 

Once the Philistines saw that 
they had succeeded in stealing the 
well by a spurious claim, they con¬ 
tinued to steal without any claim at 
all — just out of sheer enmity 
(Ha'amek Davar). 

For this time the Philistines had 
no claim whatsoever — it was not 
fresh water, but rain water to which 
even the king had no claim (Mal¬ 
bim ). 

rupiy njpip xnp’] — So [lit. and] he 
named it Sitnah. 

— I.e. enmity (Rashi). 

— Related to the word Satan: 
adversary; hinderer (Radak). 

Accordingly, the term com¬ 
memorates how the Philistines 
quarreled with him without even a 
pretext. Thus, since it is self- 
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26 another well, and they quarreled over that also. So he 
22 named it Sitnah. 22 He relocated from there and dug 

another well. They did not quarrel over it, so he 
named it Rechovos, saying, "For now HASHEM has 


explanatory, there is no need for the 
Torah to give a reason for the name 
(Chizkuni). 

As Daas Zekeinim comments, the 
first incident could have been in¬ 
terpreted as an exception, but now 
their habitual quarreling was ob¬ 
viously an expression of sheer en- 
mityJ 11 

22. D^n pny!] — [And] he relo¬ 
cated from there. 

In order to remove himself from 
conflict (Midrash HaGadol), to a 
place where the residents were not 
so wicked (Haamek Davar). 

By moving he also made certain 
that he would no longer be in an 
area where they could contend that 
he was digging in their land 
(Radak). 

[The implications of the term 
pnyn is discussed in the comm, to 
12 : 8 .) 

rririK TE>n!3 — And [he] dug 
another well. 


This time he himself presided 
over the digging, or perhaps he 
even dug the first clod to initiate the 
venture. It was in his merit that this 
venture met with no opposition 
(Ha'amek Davar). 

n’Vy 133 — [And] they did not 

quarrel over it. 

... This being a manifestation of 
God's Providence (Ha'amek Davar). 

— He was now far from their 
pastures (Rashbam). 

nl3lri mpty Knp’’] — So [lit. and] he 
named it Rechovos [i.e., wide open 
spaces]. 

— To make it obvious to all that 
this well was not the object of strife 
(Radak). 

ub 'n rmn nny ’3 — For now 

T T ^ 

HASHEM has granted us ample 
space. 

— In which to settle without con¬ 
tention (Ha'amek Davar). 

HaSHEM's Name is now 
mentioned because of the positive 


1. Ramban further pursues his thematic interpretation that the Torah narrates at length these 
seemingly trivial incidents in the lives of the Patriarchs because of the significance they 
foreshadow in the future history of the children of Israel [see footnote, end of v. 1 , and foot¬ 
note to 12:10.] 

He suggests, therefore, that the only point in narrating this incident is the esoteric implica¬ 
tion that well of living water sublimely alludes to the ttHpon rva, Holy Temple, which Isaac's 
descendants would one day build. 

He named the first well Esek: contention, to allude to the First Temple which signifies the 
strife and contention of the nations who finally destroyed it. 

The second well, Sitnah: hindrance, enmity , a harsher name than the first, bespeaks the en¬ 
mity of our enemies against us in the period of the Second Temple, until they finally destroyed 
it and exiled us. 

The third well, Rochovos: spaciousness, auspiciously refers to the Third Temple, may it be 
built speedily in our days, which will be free of strife and feud. 

The very reference to God enlarging our borders is prophetic (see Deut. 19:8). 

The reference to being fruitful in the land [v. 22] alludes to the universal acknowledgment 
of God. 
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aspects of this venture (Akeidas 
Y itzchak). 

yiN3 iriDi — And we can be fruit¬ 
ful in the land. 

— I.e. without hindrance or dis¬ 
cord we can thrive (Radak). 

For in the comfort and security of 
spaciousness, one is more prone to 
be fruitful (Ha'amek Davar). 

23. Isaac Returns to Beer Sheba. 

ygtp 1J<5 Qtpn by!3 — [And] he went 
up from there to Beer Sheba. ll] 

He did so out of fear, as is evident 
from the fact that God, in the fol¬ 
lowing verse, tells him Tear not' 
(Rashbam). 

The significance of the following 
narrative impresses that in the more 
central area of Eretz Yisrael which 
was the heritage of Isaac's descen¬ 
dants, Isaac lived in security and 
was not harassed by the local pop¬ 
ulace as he was in Gerar which, 
though also technically part of the 
Promised Land, would not be con¬ 
quered by his descendants until 
future times (Radak). 

The Torah always speaks of going up 


when speaking of journeys to the higher 
terrain of Eretz Yisrael. Comp. Judges 
15:9: and the Philistines went up, and / 
Sam. 14:36: Saul said, 'Let us go down 
after the Philistines / and so very fre¬ 
quently (Radak). 

[On the spiritual implication of 
'ascending' to the higher spiritual 
’ degree of Eretz Yisrael, see Zohar cited 
in footnote to 13:1.] 

24. fonn nbiba — That night. 

I.e. the very night after he left his 
former residence (Daas Soferim). 

tp3k omaK ,, nbK ’DiK — / am the 

I • t r t : - v t 

God of your father Abraham. 

— Hence I am particularly suit¬ 
able to protect you, just as I was a 
shield to Abraham [15:1]. See 

comm, to 28:13 and Exodus 3:6 

where this concept of God of 

Abraham is further explained as 
denoting protection from enemies. 
In contrast, the appelation God of 
Isaac refers to Him as Provider of 
sustenance (Ha'amek Davar). [In 

24:26 Ha'amek Davar adds that 
God is called God of Abraham since 
Abraham was the first to proclaim 
Him.] 


1. [As noted in the footnote on page 736 and Ramban's comm, to 21:32 which reflects the 
accepted Rabbinic view. Beer 5heba was then part of Philistia, in the Valley of Gerar. Thus, 
Isaac was still complying with God's command in v. 3 that he sojourn in Philistia. (When the 
land was later apportioned among the Tribes, Beer Sheba became part of the territory of 
Judah). 

Beer Sheba was greatly significant to Isaac. It was there that Abraham had resided for many 
years and made his treaty with Abimelech. Isaac was born there; and there Abraham made the 
great feast to celebrate Isaac's weaning. Abraham established his eshel there, and went there 
after the Akeidah, where he heard the news of Sarah's demise.] 
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26 granted us ample space, and we can be fruitful in the 

23-25 land," 

23 He went up from there to Beer Sheba. 
24 HaSHEM appeared to him that night and said, "l 
am the God of your father Abraham. Fear not, for I 
am with you; I will bless you and increase your of¬ 
fspring because of Abraham my servant." 25 He built 


KITTEN — tear not. 

T • 

— 'That Abimelech, who drove 
you away, and the herdsmen or 
Gerar, who quarreled with you, will 
gather against you and slay you and 
your family' (Ramban). 

According to Sforno, Isaac was 
apprehensive that he would ex¬ 
perience loss through their enmity. 

Haamek Davar suggests that 
Isaac was fearful that his neighbors 
in Beer Sheba might prove to be e- 
qually envious and troublesome to 
him. 

[God's assurance. Fear not! was similarly 
given to Abraham (15:1), Jacob (43:3), and 
to nearly all the righteous ones in Scripture.) 

’S — For ! am with you. 

[God's promise of being 'with' 
the Patriarchs is an affirmation of 
His Providence in watching over the 
details of their various activities ac¬ 
cording to the measure of their 
perfection, as noted in the comm, to 
God's promise l will be with you in 
v. 3.] 

Or HaChaim adds that since 
Isaac was expelled by Abimelech 
and harassed by the herdsmen, he 
feared that God had forsaken him. 
God therefore appeared to reassure 
him that he need not fear for the 
God of his father remains at his 
side. 

The fulfillment of this assurance 
can be recognized in the following 


episode. Providence influenced 
Abimelech to show Isaac even 
greater honor than he had shown 
Abraham, for, when he came to 
conclude a treaty with Isaac he was 
accompanied by Pichol and a 
retinue of friends [v. 26] (Ramban). 

Following Haamek Davar: And 
your new neighbors will be 
powerless over you. 

’13V DH-I3K Tny3 ... ^3131 — 
[And] I will bless you ... because of 
Abraham my servant. 

The blessing will come to you by 
merit of nl3i< m3T, the merit of your 
father Abraham which abides by 
you in This World. It is your own 
merit however, as a righteous son of 
a righteous father, which will secure 
you you place in the World to Come 
(Midrash HaGadol). 

[See v. 5 for similar concept of 
Isaac's blessing materializing be¬ 
cause of Abraham's righteous¬ 
ness.] 

Abraham is referred to here as 
servant to signify how he obeyed all 
God's commands as a slave does 
(Radak). [See Overview, Chayei- 
Sarah.] 

Meshech Chochmah notes the 
contrast to verse 5 where Abraham 
was not called a 'servant' of God. 
The implication of our verse is that 
Abraham engaged in God's service 
by offering sacrifices [see 12:8 and 
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13:4]. This is what prompted Isaac 
to do likewise, as recorded in the 
next verse. 

25. nata n w p’l — [And] he built 

an altar there. 

To acknowledge God's benefi¬ 
cence and express gratitude for the 
prophecy God had just given him, 
as Abraham did in 12:7 and 13:18 
(Abarbanel). 

After God's earlier revelation in 
verse 3, however, Isaac made no 
such open display of gratitude 
because he was afraid to publicize 
that he had been promised the lands 
of his neighbors, lest he arouse their 
enmity, for Isaac had been a whole¬ 
some man [25:27] who had never 
engaged in warfare. Because this 
blessing was more general, 
however, he had no fears of 
publicizing it, so he built the altar. It 
was to this prophetic revelation that 
Abimelech later referred when he 
said [v. 28]: V\/e have indeed seen 
that HaSHEM has been with you 
(Meshech Chochmah). 

'n Dipa top’] — [And] invoked 
HaSHEM by Name. 

He prayed there [i.e. called upon 
in prayer] (Onkelos). 

[See comm, to 12:8, 13:4 and 
13:18. In 21:33 a similar passage is 
rendered: He proclaimed the Name 
of HaSHEM, which would be closer 
to the sense of the Meshech 
Chochmah cited above.] 


ibriK Dtp U?! — And there he pitched 
his tent. 

[I.e. established his residence.] 

Midrash Or HaAfeilah cited in 
Torah Sheleimah perceives the 
implication to be that he set up a 
study house for Torah [nbnj< 
rnln bip] as evidenced by the 
phrase he proclaimed HaSHEM's 
Name [which Radak in 13:18 in¬ 
terprets as signifying that he rallied 
people to God's service.] 

in? pny 1 Dtp vid’i — [And] 
there Isaac's servants began digging 
a well. 

This was the well he subsequent¬ 
ly named Shibah when, after 
Abimelech departed, his servants 
apprised him that they had com¬ 
pleted digging it [v. 32] (Rash- 
barn).^ 

The translation began digging follows 
Malbim who draws a distinction between the 
verbs ma and nan, since they appear toge¬ 
ther with separate connotations in Psalms 
7:16. The former denotes the beginning of 
digging, while the latter, the culmination of 
the digging (or as he explains in Psalms, the 
deeper digging]. Thus, in v. 32, his servants 
came to advise him of this well npn “JU/K, 
which they had finished digging. 

Heidenheim observes in this context that 
the verb Hi] expresses the probing for water 
preliminary to the actual rrVDrj, digging of a 
well. 

26. Abimelech's Visit. 

The Reaffirmation of the Treaty. 

"nap rbK — [And] 

Abimelech went to him from Gerar. 


1. It is to the credit of the righteous that whenever they go they dig wells and provide the 
populace with water that is a source of sustenance to all. Thus, too, is it written [Prov. 10:11]: 
The mouth of the righteous is a fountain of life (Midrash HaGadol). 
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26 an altar there, invoked HaSHEM by Name, and there 

26 he pitched his tent; there Isaac's servants began digg¬ 

ing a well. 

26 Abimelech went to him from Gerar with a group 
of his friends and Pichol his general. 


God inspired him to take this in¬ 
itiative, in fulfillment of His pro¬ 
mise to Isaac (Ramban). 

According to the Midrash, Abi- 
melech's trip was involuntary. The 
Sages note that the word "Hi*?, from 
Gerar is superfluous since it is ob¬ 
vious that he would have come 
from his capital. Hence, in seeking 
the deeper message inherent in its 
inclusion, the Sages homileticaly 
revocalized the word to read: 
Abimelech went to him ini??/ 
wounded. 

Targum Y onasan similarly re¬ 
cords that: 'When Isaac left Gerar 
the wells dried up and the trees bore 
no fruit. They felt that this befall 
them because they had driven him 
away, so Abimelech went to Isaac 
from Gerar ... 

inynn njnto — With a group of his 
friends. 

The translation follows Rashi 
who, on the basis of Onkelos 
renders ’ntanno nV’p, a group, from 
among his friends. 

Rashi explains that the word 
nintc — including the suffix n — 
signifies a group who are ptmq, 
held together, close-knit by some 
common consideration: in this case 
Abimelech's friendship. The prefix 
n of injnn means that his entourage 
was chosen from among inyi, his 
[many] friends. 

Rashi defends his interpretation on gram¬ 
matical grounds by pointing out that words 
ending with n [like nin($ which is syn¬ 


onymous with njnft] are often not used in the 
construct form. Examples are Psalms 60:13: 
nyt? nnty [=~tyn rnry] help against the 
adversary; Isaiah 51:21: Nbl rn^iyi 

[=rn^ttn] drunken, but not from wine. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the suffix form n of n?n{< should 
not in this case be interpreted as indicating 
rna’J^p, construct state, meaning njrt{t of. 
Further, the prefix n of iny-lB is the 
prepositional prefix: from or of, which 
modifies the noun injn, his friends. Another 
possible, but incorrect interpretation, would 
be that the n is part of the noun yin as in 
Judges 14:11 O’y-ID, friends. If the latter 
were the correct interpretation, the implica¬ 
tion would be that all of the king's friends 
went along, giving the insulting impression 
that the king had no friends other than this 
one group of people. Hence, the phrase 
should be translated as in the primary com¬ 
ment. 

It is possible that this group in¬ 
cluded the Philistine herdsmen who 
had quarreled with Isaac over the 
wells [us. 20-21]. Abimelech took 
them along as a gesture to 
strengthen the sincerity his peace 
overture (Meshech Chochmah). 

Rashi's primary translation based 
on Onkelos, follows one view in the 
Mid rash. 

According to another view in 
Midrash Lekach Tov, the phrase is 
interpreted Ahuzzath, his intimate 
friend, Ahuzzath being the name of 
inyin, his intimate friend [like the 
word inn in Judges 14:11 and 
15:16]. Midrash Rabbah records a 
view that Ahuzzath Mere'eihu was 
his actual name. 

nty birpi — And Pichol his 
general. 
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Either [as noted in the commen¬ 
tary to 21:22] Pichol was his name, 
or it was a title descriptive of his 
military position which the Midrash 
here interprets to mean: the np, 
mouth, responsible for the weapons 
of ba, all Abimelech's troops. 

In 21:22 the Midrash cites 41:40: Ac¬ 
cording to your word [Tps] may my peo¬ 
ple be ruled [thus indicating that the ti¬ 
tle Pichol bespoke of the power to rule; 
everyone being dependent upon his 
good word.] 

Radak who agrees with the view 
that Pichol was his name, suggests 
that he was the same one who had 
accompanied Abimelech to Abra¬ 
ham [at least seventy-five years 
earlier!] 

[See comm, of Ramban s.v. 
‘nbp'OK in v. 1.] 

27. ’Sn onto ynn — Why have 
you [plural] come to me? 

You surely could not have come 
for a social visit since you hate me 
and expelled me from your country! 
(Haamek Davar). 

Isaac's cynical reception is cer¬ 
tainly motivated by a common sense 
appraisal of Abimelech's credibility. 
This very same Philistine king — or 
his father; it does not really matter! 
— came in great urgency to 
Abraham and made a treaty with 
him that was to last for generations. 
But the king does not find it feasible 
to make proper arrangements for 


his covenant-brother's son even in 
time of famine, and the king's ser¬ 
vants even stopped up his wells. 
This made it plain that a pact 
with Philistines was useless, and 
Isaac reacted to their overtures ac¬ 
cordingly (Abarbanel). 

Or Hachaim explains that they 
surely had no fear that Isaac would 
harm them because he was bound 
by Abraham's oath. In that case, 
they must have come for Isaac's 
benefit — but that was impossible 
because they had demonstrated 
their baseless hatred of him by 
drawing him away! This was the 
logic of Isaac's apparently harsh 
reception. 

□Drwn 'unborn tin ontoto arwi — 

» * Ik ■ - ■ ■ 

[And] You [plural] hate me and 
drove me away from you. 

Isaac addressed Abimelech in the 
plural form for it was obviously in 
consonance with his councilors that 
Abimelech ordered Isaac to leave 
the land [u. 16] (Radak). 

28. bny i n rrn ’3 irtn Vm — We 

I T ^ T t T f 

have indeed seen that HASHEM has 
. been with you. 

[The verb see, irKl Vki (lit. see 
we have seen), is repeated in the 
verse, to intimate]: We saw it with 
your father, and we have seen it 
with you also (Rashi); and glorious 
is the son who fills the role of his 
father! (Pesikta Zutresa). 
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26 27 Isaac said to them, "Why have you come to me? 

27-28 You hate me and drove me away from you!” 

28 And they said, ”V\Ie have indeed seen that 
HaSHEM has been with you, so we said, Let the oath 
between ourselves now be between us and you, and 
let us make a covenant with you: 


— We perceived your success in 
every endeavor: We saw it in your 
crops and we saw it in your wells. 

Originally we attributed yuui 
wealth to natural causes, accusing 
you of draining off our water supp¬ 
ly and hence diminishing our bless¬ 
ing; now we truly perceive that it is 
God Who has constantly been with 
you and caused you to prosper 
(Malbim). 

[See Meshech Chochmah cited in 
v. 25.] 

And it is because we perceive that 
God has been with you — and not 
out of mortal fear of you — that we 
desire this treaty (Sforno). 

[See Ramban further who in his 
primary interpretation suggests that 
they desired the treaty because they 
were afraid of retaliation by Isaac's 
descendants.] 

into] — So [lit. and] we said. 

— I.e. we concluded among 
ourselves (Haamek Davar). 

u'ra irnira to mpi - Let 

the oath between ourselves now be 
between us and [between] you. 

The translation follows Rashi 
and Rashbam who interpret the 
gesture as suggesting that the oath 
which had existed ii’Jiira between 
ourselves since the days of your 
father, now by renewed l O’J’a, 
between us and you. 

[Apparently this interpretation can best be 


understood by rearranging the word order 
for comprehension: mnira rib*, the oath 
between us, i.e. your father and us Kj ’.“in, let 
it now be ura, between us and you.] 

[The above interprets oath, as if it 
were written with the difinite article 
the oath.] 

Onkelos renders similarly: Let now 
the oath which was between our fathers 
be confirmed between us and you. 

According to Ibn Ezra, the redun¬ 
dancy is for extra clarification. [I.e. the 
expression between ourselves could 
mean between Abimelech and his sub¬ 
jects ; he therefore clarified any possible 
ambiguity by adding that the intent of 
between ourselves is: between us and 
you.] 

Ramban, noting the severity of 
the term nbx, dread oath [which 
signifies an oath reinforced by an 
imprecation and hence is more 
severe than an ordinary rtynty, oath 
(see on 24:41 s.v. tk)] interprets 
their gesture to mean: We now ap¬ 
proach you with an oath to formu¬ 
late a ban on whomever transgres¬ 
ses the covenant. 

n’t? — And let us make 

[lit. cut] a covenant with you. 

They were apprehensive — not that 
Isaac him self constituted a military threat 
to them — but that his descendants 
might not consider themselves bound 
by the pact. They had violated the cove¬ 
nant with Abraham and they were ap¬ 
prehensive that Isaac would retaliate by 
annulling his part of the covenant. His 
descendants would thus be free to drive 
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Abimelech's descendants from the land. 
Therefore, they excused themselves and 
emphasized that not only did they not 
annul the previous covenant, but they 
have done him only good! It is con¬ 
ceivable, however, that they recalled 
Abraham's God-given military succes¬ 
ses against the four kings [Chapter 14], 
and they were afraid that Isaac, too, 
would be able to defeat them since such 
an action would require a much smaller 
force. They might also have heard of the 
prophecy that God had promised the 
land to Abraham and feared that by ex¬ 
pelling Isaac from the land, they might 
have aroused his ill will and he was har¬ 
boring thoughts of retaliation (Ramban 
v. 29). 

Thus, having violated their first 
oath in regard to the wells and the 
expulsion, they wished to reaffirm 
it (Chizkuni). 

Similarly, when one party 
violates a treaty the halachah is that 
the other is no longer bound to it 
[Sotah 10a]. Hence the reaffirma¬ 
tion (Yalkut Y ehudah). 

On the cutting of a covenant' [the details 
of which are not given here], see comm, and 
footnote to 15:19. 

29. nyn utjy nipyri dk — If you 
dare do evil to [lit. with] us ... ! 

[The above translation allows for 
the various following nuances, all 
of which, as Radak points out, imp¬ 
ly that Abimelech recognized 
Isaac's potential — spiritual or 
physical — to harm him.] 

Their primary intent was not to 
create a friendly alliance, but to 
conclude a non-agression pact 
(Ha'amek Davar). 

In 14:23 Sforno formulates the 


rule that throughout the Torah the 
word DN, if, where it is not followed 
by a condition, has the implication 
of an oath, the meaning being: that 
you will not [do evil to us.] 

This also follows Onkelos, who ren¬ 
ders the oath which Abimelech ad¬ 
ministered to Abraham in 21:23 ok 
■*b “Tptt/n: That [not if] you will not 
deal falsely with me.' 

Ramban, however, in his com¬ 
mentary to 21:23, insists that DK, 
appearing in connection with oaths 
means if, and explains that since 
oaths are given an imprecation, the 
phrase signifies an implied conse¬ 
quential phrase, as if Abimelech 
were saying [in 21:23]: Swear to me 
saying: May God do unto me such 
and such if you will deal falsely 
with me. He cites our verse as an ex¬ 
ample: nyn T3J3V ntyyn on, if you do 
evil to us — then may God do such 
and such to you] for in ail such 
cases the Torah shortens the expres¬ 
sion, leaving the threatened conse¬ 
quences to the imagination rather 
than explicitly stating them. 

In his commentary to our verse, 
Ramban tailors his interpretation of 
the implied imprecation to our 
specific passage: If you will do evil 
to us, then just as we have not 
molested you... because nriy nruy 
'Pi you are now the blessed of 

HASHEM, and accordingly we are 
powerless to harm you, be aware 
that if you harm us unjustly, God 
will remove his blessing from you. 
Some day you will have to return to 
our land — and then we will avenge 
ourselves. Therefore, to avoid all of 
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26 29 If you dare do evil to us ... ! 

29 Just as we have not molested you, 

and just as we have done with you only good, 
and sent you away in peace — 

Now, you, O blessed of HASHEM!" 


this we propose that we enter into a 
treaty.) 

Targum Yonasan interprets DK in 
the negative: We will enter into a 
covenant with you lest you do us 
evil. 

Kb “np$3 — last as we have 
not molested you. 

When we told you to leave our 
land (Rashi). 

Or according to Ramban: When 
we decreed that no one molest you 
or your wife (u. 11). 

We submitted you only to social 
and economic pressures; not 
physical (Ha'amek Davar). 

pn ir'tpy upKSi — And just 
as we have done with you only 
good. 

Guarding your possessions by 
warning the people against interfer¬ 
ing with you (Ramban). 

[How glaring is their omission of 
any reference to the herdsmen who 
quarreled over the wells, or stopped 
up Abraham's wells! The Midrash 
takes note of this when it comments 
that pn is always interpreted as a 
limitation implying that their ac¬ 
tions were not entirely good. 


Perhaps in their perverted way, 
they rationalized, as have anti- 
Semites through the ages, that their 
acts of harassment were justifiable 
(see footnote).] 

nV?ip3 — And [we] sent you 

away in peace. 

— Although we were envious of 
you, we did not confiscate the 
wealth you amassed with us. We let 
you depart peacefully with all your 
possessions (Ramban). 111 

— To the contrary! We sent you 
away to protect you from the envy 
of our subjects (Radak). 

[On the imprecative connotation 
of in peace instead of the auspicious 
to peace, see u. 31 s.v. n^’l.) 

’n nny nri# — Now you, O 
blessed of Hashem. 

Rashi [as explained by Mizrachi] 
and Rashbam render: Now you, O 
blessed of HASHEM — i.e., now you, 
who are blessed of HASHEM , act 
with us in a like manner and 
reciprocate our kindness to you by 
entering into a treaty with us. For as 
one who is manifestly the blessed of 
HASHEM it is indeed in your power 
to deal graciously with us. 


1. The Midrash perceives the hypocracy of those gentile nations who insist that Israel was in¬ 
debted to them nerely because of their 'benevolence' in allowing Israel to dwell among them 
unmolested. 

The Midrash cites the parable of a wild lion that killed an animal and a bone stuck in his 
throat. He was unable to find any animal willing to extract it. He then promised to amply 
reward anyone who removes the bone, 

A long-necked stork came. It placed its head in the lion's mouth and pulled out the of¬ 
fending bone. When he demanded his reward, the lion said, 'What? You want a reward too? 
Go! It is reward enough for you that you will be able to go about and boast that you put your 
head into a lion's mouth and came out in peace [unscathed)!' 
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The exession blessed of HASHEM, 
then, is similar to the title Laban 
gave Eliezer in 24:31 [see comm. 
there] (Rashbam). 

According to Ramban's in¬ 
terpretation of the oath as explained 
above, the connotation is Now you 
have the upper hand because you 
are the blessed of HASHEM and we 
are powerless against you, but 
beware that the balance of power 
will change and if you harm us 
now, we will one day be in a posi¬ 
tion to retaliate. 

Cf. Radak: God has blessed you, 
and you can harm us if you wish, 
but this would be an unjust 
response to our kindnesses to you. 

Following Targum Y onasan's in¬ 
terpretation: It is by virtue of the 
fact that we have not molested you, 
and that we have done only 
kindness with you and sent you 
away in peace that you are now 
blessed of HASHEM. 

Continuing M eshech Chochmah; 
While you lived with us we accused 
you of having grown wealthy 
through us [see footnote to v. 16]. 
Now, however, we realize that you 
are blessed of HASHEM and your 
success and wealth have come to 


you as a direct result of the natural 
workings of His beneficent Provi¬ 
dence. 

According to Daas Soferim the 
connotation is simply: You are now 
blessed of God — and it is accor¬ 
dingly desirable to seek a treaty 
with you. 

30. inurn lbs* 1 *] nntt/n onb tyyn — 

a - - * ^ 

[And] he [Isaac] made them a feast 
and they ate and drank. 

Since gentlemen partake of a 
meal after concluding a transaction, 
Isaac prepared the feast to consum¬ 
mate the mutual acceptance of the 
pact (Radak and Tur to 24:33-34). 

— Such is the way of the truly 
righteous: they are easily appeased 
(Ha'amek Davar). 

31. np33 — [And] they 

awoke early in the morning. 

— Specifically in the morning, 
after they had slept off the effects 
of the dinner wine so that no one 
could claim that the oath was un¬ 
dertaken in anything less than an 
alert, sober state (Torah Sheleimah, 
126 note). 

vnKb — And [they] 

swore to one another w 


1. According to Pirkei d'Rabbi Eliezer 31, [see also Targum Y onasan] the covenant stipulated 
that Isaac's descendants would not take possesson of the land of the Philistines. 

To ratify the covenant, Isaac cut off a cubit of the bridle-rein of the donkey he was riding 
and gave it to them as a token of the covenant and oath between them. 

Centuries later, when David became king and wished to enter the land of the Philistines, he 
was prevented from doing so because of this symbol of the covenant's ratification. He 
remained unable to enter until he first took from them this sign of Isaac's oath, as it is written: 
David struck the Philistines and subdued them; and David took nnijn mo the cubit of the 
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26 30 He made them a feast and they ate and drank . 

30-32 31 They awoke early in the morning and swore to 

one another . Then Isaac saw them off and they 
departed from him in peace. 

32 And it was on that very day that Isaac's servants 


— With the nbN, dread oath, 

t r ' ' 

mentioned above (Ha'amek Davar). 

As noted in chapter 21 Abra¬ 
ham's alliance with Abimelech 

caused much woe for the Jews in 
later generations, but at the time, 
Abraham saw no way to avoid ac¬ 
comodating the king and entering 
into the alliance. His deeds became 
Isaac's guide. Indeed, Isaac tried to 
put them off [u. 27] but he was un¬ 
successful; he was as much as 
forced to make a treaty (Daas 
Soferim ). 

They swore not to harass each 
others' descendants, but the 
Philistines violated the oath when 
they warred against Israel in the 
days of the Judges and King Saul 
(Midrash Or HaAfeilah). 

[The Torah does not record whether, 
as Abimelech suggested in u.28, they 
' actually cut a covenant' in the classical 
sense by passing between cut up 
animals as explained in 15:19, and that 
the oaths they took were an additional 
ratification ; or whether they relied on 
the classical covenant made with 
Abraham, and the entire treaty now 
consisted of the oaths they now ex¬ 
changed (see footnote).] 

pnyi Dnbttni - Then [lit. and] Isaac 
saw them off [lit. sent them.] 

[I.e. escorted them in a hospitable 
manner befitting a departing royal 


entourage. This translation follows 
Targum Y onasan here, and Rashi 
and Onkelos' interpretation of the 
verb in 12:20. See commentary 
there to 18:16 and to 24:59.] 

Dlbtpa 1 rmn labii — And they 
departed from him in peace. 

The Talmud [Berachos 64a] ad¬ 
vises that when a man takes leave of 
his fellow, he should not say to him 
Dlbii/a ^b, 'Go in peace', but ^b 
Dibit/*?, 'Go to peace.' For Moses, to 
whom Jethro said [Exodus 4:18]: 

Go to peace,' went up and 
prospered, whereas Absalom to 
whom David said [// Samuel 15:9], 
'Go in peace' went away and was 
hung. 

Accordingly, concerning the 
Philistines who told Isaac hypocri¬ 
tically [u. 29]: 'We sent you away in 
peace,' Scripture now says, 'They 
departed from him in peace' 
(Seichel Tov). 

32. Kinn D1*3 Vpl — And it was on 
that very day. 

While Abimelech was still with 
Isaac; this newly discovered pros¬ 
perity was another sign of God's 
Providential beneficence toward 
Isaac so that the Philistine nobles 
should be impressed and stand in 
awe of him (Radak). 


bridle-rein out of the hand of the Philistines [II Samuel 8:1; see Radak there, where this entire 
passage from Pirkei d'Rabbi Eliezer is cited.] 

[For a similar Midrash regarding Abraham's oath, see footnote on page 771.] 
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npn "i^k iK2n niiK-by I 1 ? nan — 
And they told him about the well 
they had dug. 

I.e., about the well they had 
begun digging before Abimelech 
came [u. 25] and which they now 
finished digging. On the day of his 
departure they came to Isaac with 
the news that they found water 
(Ramban). 

D't? ur-cyi? lb nJpto] — And [they] 
said to him. We have found water!' 

I.e., spring water (Malbim). 

Without strife or quarreling. 
Thus was Isaac's every effort suc¬ 
cessful in Eretz Yisrael (Radak). 

33. nypip nn'N K^pn — And he 

named [lit. called] it Shibah. 

On account of the covenant [con¬ 
necting nyau; to nyiatp, oath] (Ra- 
shi). 

According to Ibn Ezra, the name 
Shibah — which means seven as 
well as oath — commemorates both 
the seven ewes which Abraham had 
given to Abimelech (21:28-31) as 
well as the oath. 

Ramban suggests that this is the 
very same well which Abraham had 
dug at the time he made his earlier 
covenant with Abimelech. As 
testimony to his ownership of the 
well and to the newly concluded 
treaty, Abraham had given 
Abimelech seven ewes. In com¬ 
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memoration, the well was named 
Beer Sheba. The Philistines had 
subsequently stopped it up along 
with the other wells; Isaac now 
redug it and gave it the same name it 
had borne previously [u. 18]. 

Rashbam maintains, however, that this 
was a different site than the Beer Sheba of 
chapter 21, there being two sites named Beer 
Sheba, as indicated by the reference to Beer 
Sheba 'which was in Judah' in I Kings 19:3 
(distinct from the Beer Sheba in Simeon (see 
Joshua 19:2).] 

[But see Radak in l Kings 19:3 who notes 
that the Beer Sheba of Judah was the same 
Beer Sheba as that of Simeon, i.e., Simeon's 
territory was intermixed with that of Judah).) 

According to Sforno, the name nysu/, 
[seven], also signifies it was the seventh well 
they had dug. The earlier six included: 'all 
the wells' in v. 15 implying a minimum of 
three which Isaac subsequently reopened [u. 
18); the three wells Esek, Sitnah, and 
Rechovos; and now this well for a total of 
seven. 

On the 'seven' connotation of the word 
nyaip, see Hirsch cited on page 769. 

V3ip -ifo -ryn mp p by - There¬ 
fore, the name of the city is Beer 
[i.e., the well of] Sheba. 

On account of the "IK3, well, 
which both the father and the son 
named to commemorate their 
nymp, oath (Ramban). 

The vocalization "IK3 alludes 

m * 

to the dual significance of both the 
oath and seven. In Abraham's case 
it was vocalized "IKp [21:31] 

since it symbolized the oath aspect 
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26 came and told him about the well they had dug, and 
33-34 said to him, "We have found water!" 33 And he 

named it Shibah. Therefore, the name of the city is 
Beer Sheba until this very day. 

TA7 hen Esau was forty years old he took to wife 
* * Judith daughter of Be'eri the Hittite, and 


primarily as the verse there states 
(Sforno). 

Ramban adds that this well alludes to 
the Tabernacle at Shiloh which the 
Philistines destroyed when they cap¬ 
tured the Ark of God [/ Samuel 4:11]. 
The redigging indicates the Ark's even¬ 
tual return [ibid. 6:11] (see footnote to 
v. 20). 

Abraham gave the name Beer 
Sheba only to the well or to the im¬ 
mediate district [21:31]; our verse 
informs us that Isaac gave the name 
to the "Py, city, itself (Radak). 

R' Menashe ben Yisrael [The 
Conciliator, Question 48] suggests 
that Abraham and Isaac both named 
the same site, but the name Ab¬ 
raham gave it did not remain 
firmly established until it was con¬ 
firmed after Isaac's covenant. Then 
it remained permanent. This may be 
inferred from the texts themselves, 
for in Abraham's case it does not 
say until this very day — which is a 
Scriptural term to denote the per¬ 
manence of a thing — as it does in 
Isaac's. 

— Thus, in the case of Abraham 
this emphasis is on why the name 
was given; here, on its permanent 
aspect (Ha'amek Davar). 

run ol*n *iy — Until this very day. 

I.e., the days of Moses [when the 
Torah was given.] This is the mean¬ 
ing of until this day throughout 
Scripture: until the time of the 


Scribe who recorded the matter 
(Rashbam to 19:37). 

[And, as noted above, it denotes 
permanence.] 

34. Esau Marries. 

rnif/ D'y^K ]3 — Forty years old. 

Rashi comments: Esau is com¬ 
pared to a swine which, when it lies 
down stretches out its cloven hoof 
as if to say, 'See, I am a clean (i.e., 
kosher) animal.' [In reality animals 
are considered 'clean' only if they 
have a cloven hoof, and chew their 
cud. Swine do not have the second 
feature (see Leviticus 11:4, 5).]: In a 
similar manner, the princes of Esau 
rob and extort while they pretend to 
be honorable. 

... So was it with Esau: For forty 
years he had been living an immoral 
life — enticing married women from 
their husbands — and when he 
reached the age of forty he hypo¬ 
critically said that he would follow 
the example of his father who mar¬ 
ried at that age [see 25:20] (Mid¬ 
rash). 

’pnn nhqrna nnirr — Judith 
daughter of Beeri the Hittite. 

Hittite is mentioned to emphasize 
that Isaac was not as careful as was 
his father in seeing that his son 
married a fitting wife, or that he not 
marry a Hittite [=Canaanite] (Sfor¬ 
no). 
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— But the punishment for the 
failure to oversee their sons' activity 
came quick: Esau's wife immedi¬ 
ately proved to be a source of 
spiritual rebellion, and introduced 
idolatrous practices into the house 
to the utter frustration of Isaac and 
Rebecca (Hoffmann). [l] 

Ibn Ezra suggest that Esau had no 
children from Judith and she is 
therefore not mentioned with his 
other wives in the listing of his 
genealogy (36:2). Rashi suggests 
that she is the Oholibamah, daugh¬ 
ter of Anah, mentioned there, both 
she and her father having two 
names. 

’Jinn fb’K na matpa — Basemath, 
daughter of Elon the Hittite. 

The Midrash notes that these 
women were indeed suited to be 
wives of the wicked Esau, and it is 
Providence that called out, 'Let 
Esau, may his name be blotted out, 
come and marry this woman, may 
her name be blotted out!' 

In the genealogical history below 
[36:2], her name appears as Adah , 
daughter of Elon the Hittite. She 
apparently had two names which is 
common in Scripture [but see Rashi 
there] (Ibn Ezra). 

With this marriage, accordingly, 
Esau set the seal on his complete 
unfitness to be the one who was to 
carry on the mission of Abraham. 


In a home ruled by two Hittite 
women, the Abrahamitic ideal lays 
buried (Hirsch). 

35. nn rnb — A source of 
spiritual rebellion. 

The translation follows Rashi 
who derives the word from m?3, to 
rebel (as in the cognate word anplj, 
rebellious, in Deut. 9:24) rather 
than from mn bitter-, they were 
rebellious, intentionally seeking to 
provoke Isaac and Rebecca. 

Compare Onkelos: 'They were 
rebels and irritants against the word 
of Isaac and Rebecca'; while 
Targum Yonasan renders: 'They 
set themselves to rebel in their 
evil conduct against Isaac and 
Rebecca.' Targum Yerushalmi pa¬ 
raphrases: 'They were refractory, 
swelling in spirit with idolatrous 
worship, and would not receive in¬ 
struction either from Isaac or 
Rebecca.' [The implication of the 
latter is noteworthy since it dispels 
the image of Isaac and Rebecca sit¬ 
ting idly by while their daughters- 
in-law sinned; the parents were, ap¬ 
parently, helpless to control them.] 

According to Ibn Ezra, the root is 
“nn, bitterness, hence: a bitterness 
of spirit. 

Sforno derives the word from 
rnin, razor [Judges 13:5], signify¬ 
ing that they cut short the spirit in 
the lives of Isaac and Rebecca. 


1. [The calculations of Seder Olam provide a possible defense for Isaac and Rebecca. Rachel 
and Leah were not born until the blessings were given, over twenty years later. There may 
therefore have been no righteous woman to whom Esau could be directed by his parents. 
Perhaps this is why Jacob did not marry earlier. It was only when Providence informed Isaac 
that Rachel and Leah had been born that Isaac sent Jacob to his kin.] 
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26 Basemath daughter of Elon the Hittite . 35 And they 
35 were a source of spiritual rebellion to Isaac and to 

Rebecca. 

27 ^ came *° P ass ' when Isaac had become old, 

1 and his eyesight dimmed from seeing, that he 


— They were in complete opposi¬ 
tion to the spirit that dominated 
Isaac and Rebecca (Hirsch). 

And, as the Midrash notes, [the 
bitterness was that] they caused the 
Shechinah to depart from Isaac and 
Rebecca. 

npanb} pnrib — To Isaac and to 
Rebecca. 

— In that they worshipped idols 
(Rashi). 

Isaac is mentioned first in this respect 
to signify that their idolatrous ways 
were a greater source of irritation to 
him, who had never been exposed to 
idolatry, than to Rebecca who had been 
accustomed to her family's idolatrous 
service since her youth. See comm, to 
27:1 (Midrash). 

Sforno notes that despite Esau's 
brazenness in marrying such 


women and in not controlling their 
idolatrous behavior, Isaac still 
refused to recognize the evil nature 
of his son. As a result, he wished to 
bless him and, even after having 
conferred the blessings on Jacob, 
Isaac blessed Esau to a certain ex¬ 
tent. As a result, Jacob had to flee, 
and his descendants suffer from 
Esau's offspring to this day. Thus, 
these verses are a prelude to the 
next chapter. 

Hirsch too, sees this episode as 
setting the stage for the blessings. 
Esau's wives were in total con¬ 
tradiction to the feelings and princi¬ 
ples of Isaac and Rebecca. 
Significantly Isaac is mentioned 
first: even the loving father was 
repelled by the behavior of his 
daughters-in-law. 


XXVII 


1. Isaac's Blessing. 

pny’ ]pp3 - And it came to 
pass, when Isaac had become old. 

[Isaac was 123 years old at this 
time. This is based on a simple 
calculation from Seder Olam's chro¬ 
nology that Jacob was 63 years old 
when he was blessed (see Megillah 
17a; and Rashi to v. 2 ). Add to this 
Isaac's age of 60 when Jacob was 
born (25:26) and you arrive at 123. 
The year accordingly, was 2171 


from Creation (see also chronology 
in 25:17).] 

Kli Yakar notes that, unlike its 
description of Abraham's advanced 
age. Scripture does not say of Isaac 
D’O’3 K} well on in years [24:1]. 
That expression, he comments, 
implies heightened perception, as if 
saying that one continuously 
emerges from the darkness of night 
into the light of spiritual day. In 
Isaac's case, however, regarding his 
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evaluation of Esau — the subject of 
this chapter — he remained in 
'darkness', for he continued to 
regard Esau as righteous and more 
worthy of the blessings than Jacob. 

Talmudically the term jp], old, refers to 
one who has acquired wisdom 7 and who sat 
on the elders' council. The Sages in Yoma 
28b comment: Our ancestors were never left 
without the scholars' council ... Our father 
Isaac was an 'elder' and sat in the scholars' 
council as it says, and it came to pass when 
Isaac was old [ see Maharsha.) 

nton Try prom — And his 

T “ T I V - “ 

eyesight [lit. eyes ] dimmed [lit. 
weakened] from seeing. 

Rashi offers three reasons for 
Isaac's failing eyesight. 

1 — From seeing the smoke of the 
incense which his daughters-in-law 
[Esau's wives) offered to their idols. 

Isaac's eyesight was more affected 
?y the smoke than Rebecca's, 
because, as noted above, unlike 
Isaac Rebecca was born in a house 
where incense was constantly 
burned to idols and she was ac¬ 
customed to the smoke (sifsei Cha- 
chomim). Further, God saw Isaac's 
distress at his daughters-in-law's 
wickedness and caused him this 
blindness to spare him from further 
seeing it (Tanchuma). 

2 — Another reason: When Isaac 
lay bound on the altar at the 
Akeidah and his father was about to 
slay him, the heavens opened and 
the ministering angels wept over 
him. Their tears dropped into his 
eyes and dimmed them. [This se¬ 
cond interpretation does not ex¬ 
clude the first; rather, it helps ex¬ 
plain further why Isaac was more 
vulnerable to the smoke of his 
daughters-in-law's incense than 
was Rebecca: Isaac's eyes had 


already weakened, and the smoke 
aggravated them (Maharshal)] 

3 — Another explanation: [His 
eyes dimmed he shall not 

see]. Providence caused him to 
become blind for the specific reason 
that Jacob might receive the bless¬ 
ing [and Isaac would not realize 
whom he was blessing (Tanchu¬ 
ma).] 

[Another reason for Isaac's 
blindness was the curse given by 
Abimelech to Sarah. This curse: 
'May you have children of 0103 
D’py, covered eyes' [20:16], was 
fulfilled in Sarah's offspring (Bava 
Kamma; see footnote to 20:16, page 
737).] 

The Midrash offers additional 
reasons: Providence caused Isaac to 
go blind so that he would not see 
Esau's wicked deeds. Further, so 
that Isaac's blindness would cause 
him to remain indoors and not suf¬ 
fer the shame of mingling with peo¬ 
ple and being constantly pointed 
out as the father of the wicked Esau. 
Similarly, God caused Ahijah the 
Shilonite to go blind in old age [/ 
Kings 14:4] because he raised a 
wicked disciple. 

— His eyesight failed because he 
loved Esau for game was always in 
his mouth [25:28 — i.e. because 
Isaac responded to Esau's flattery, a 
form of emotional bribery] and it is 
known that a bribe blinds the eyes 
of the wise [Deut. 16:19, so he no 
longer discerns things properly] 
(Da'as Zekeinim). 

Ramban [end of Chapt. 25] com¬ 
ments that in line with the simple 
meaning of Scripture , Isaac's blind¬ 
ness was but a manifestation of his 
old age. Jacob, too, suffered from 
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27 summoned Esau, his older son, and said to him, "My 

1 


lack of vision in his old age [48:10]; 
as did Achiyah the Shilonite [/ 
Kings 14:4]. Concerning Moses, 
however, the Torah mentions the 
remarkable fact that his eye was not 
dimmed in his old age [Dent. 
34:7]. 

There is also a sentiment in the 
commentators that Isaac's blindness 
was in punishment for his failure to 
restrain Esau's wickedness. The 
same punishment befell Eli who 
also did not restrain his wicked 
children [/ Samuel 3:12] (Sforno). 

Akeidas Yitzchak emphasizes, 
however, that only Isaac's vision 
was impaired: Otherwise he was in 
control of all his faculties. 

[It would appear from the nar¬ 
rative itself, that Isaac's vision had 
deteriorated to the point that he 
could no longer recognize people.] 

blan 132 I'ivynK tap*] — [That ] he 
summoned [lit. called] Esau, his 
older son. 

[The word bvu means greater or elder. The 
translation older follows the literal sense of 
the context. According to the Midrashim, the 
implication is that Isaac referred to Esau as 
the greater'): 

— From this description we learn 
that one may flatter the wicked 
while they are in ascendancy; ad¬ 
ditionally : the world was then in 
Esau's grasp and Isaac therefore cal¬ 
led him his great son (Da'as Zekei- 
nim). 

The Midrash expounds that 
although Esau is described by his 
parents as great [see also v. 15], God 
said to them: Though in your eyes 
he is great, in Mine he is small, as it 
says concerning Edom, Esau's 
descendants [Obadiah 1:2]: Behold 
l make you small among the na¬ 


tions. 

Or HaChaim notes that the 
Hebrew is not the usual bN Nip'll 
ityy, he called 'to' Esau , because 
Isaac's inability to see Esau made it 
impossible to direct a summons to 
him; rather the Hebrew nts Nip'll 
ityy, implies that he called out the 
name 'Esau!' 

Why did Isaac summon Esau to 
receive the blessings, rather than Jacob 
who had purchased the birthright? Why 
was Esau not disqualified by having 
married Hittite women, thereby bring¬ 
ing misery upon Isaac and Rebecca 
(26:35)? 

□ Or HaChaim answers that perhaps 
Isaac was not aware of the sale [and 
hence still considered him the first 
born.] 

□ Isaac's intention in bestowing the 
paternal invocation of the Divine 
bounty upon Esau — though Isaac was 
aware of his wickedness — was that he 
hoped that as a result of the blessings 
Esau would be attracted to the right 
path and amend his ways. The 
righteous feel pain when their offspring 
are sinful and Isaac accordingly made 
every effort to improve Esau. Note that 
the Sages [Bereishis Rabbah 76:9; see 
Rashi to 32:22] say that Jacob was 
punished for withholding Dinah from 
Esau, because he failed to take into con¬ 
sideration the possibility that she might 
influence Esau to repent (Or HaChaim). 

□ Ramban: Isaac summoned Esau with 
the intent of blessing him since he was 
the first born. Presumably, Rebecca 
never told Isaac of the prophecy she had 
received during pregnancy that the 
elder shall serve the younger, nor did 
she reveal it to him now because she 
knew that in Isaac's great love for Esau 
he would leave everything to 
Providence instead of blessing Jacob. 
Therefore she maintained her silence 
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but arranged matters so that Isaac 
would in effect bless Jacob with an un¬ 
divided heart (Ramban). 

□ According to Radak, however, Isaac 
wished to bestow his blessings on Esau 
because he perceived that Esau was in 
need of his blessings since he was not 
righteous, whereas Jacob, who was 
righteous had no need of blessings. 
Isaac foresaw thr.t it was in Jacob's 
descendants that Abraham's covenant 
to inherit the land would be fulfilled in 
any event. 

[Thus, the blessing originally in¬ 
tended for Esau (verses 28-29) promised 
abundance, fertility, power, and domi¬ 
nion — material blessings. But the 
Abrahamitic mission, the blessing of 
seed and the promise of the Land were 
not bequeathed to Esau — They were 
reserved for Jacob and indeed, Isaac 
conferred them upon Jacob on the eve 
of his departure to Laban (28:3-4) — 
since such a spiritual blessing cannot be 
conferred by succession but only 
granted to the one who is deserving of 

itj- 

□ Malbim and Hirsch agree generally 
on Isaac's selection of Esau to receive 
the blessings. According to them, Isaac 
deemed it necessary for Israel to be com¬ 
posed both of people who would devote 
themselves to spiritual matters, and of 
others whose pursuits would be 
material, but who would be obligated to 
invest their everyday activities with 
higher motives. Thus, even the worker 
and businessman are expected to 
dedicate their activities to higher goals 
than the mere amassing of wealth and 
luxuries. Isaac recognized full well that 
Esau was not the righteous scholar of 
the family, but he wished to give him 
the blessing of material success which 
he would then use to assist Jacob in his 
higher calling. Therefore, he asked Esau 
to hunt down an animal and prepare it 


for Isaac as a prerequisite to gaining the 
blessings; this was symbolic of his in¬ 
tended role as one who would utilize 
material success to assist in the attain¬ 
ment of spiritual ends. 

They differ, however, concerning 
Isaac's intentions for Jacob. According 
to Malbim, the role of God's spiritual 
surrogate on earth cannot be conferred 
by human blessing. It must be earned 
through accomplishment and ratified by 
God alone. Hence, Isaac did not intend a 
formal blessing for Jacob. Hirsch, 
however, maintains that Isaac had in¬ 
deed meant to bless Jacob separately. 
Knowing this, Esau was confident that 
there was still left with Isaac a blessing 
to which he was entitled (v. 36 and 38). 
That blessing, however — the one in¬ 
tended for Jacob — could not be given to 
the materialistic Esau. 

[See Overview .] 

^3 ■pbrt "iniOi — And he said to him, 

• r ■ I I ■ M 

‘ ■ % 

'My son.' 

When the night of Passover ar¬ 
rived, Isaac summoned his elder 
son, Esau, and said, 'Tonight, my 
son, the whole world will be reciting 
special praises to God and the 
treasurehouses containing the dew 
of blessing will be open. Prepare 
delicacies for me and while I am still 
in this world, I will bless you' 
(Pirkei d'Rabbi Eliezer). 

■oan vSn nntt’T — And he [Esaul said 
to him, 'Here l am.' 

— An answer denoting readiness 
to comply. [Cf. Rashi to 22:1.] 

2. ■»r»3i?T xrmn — See, now 

* : r t t ' 

[following Onkelos; or: Behold, if 
you please (Rashbam)] I have aged. 

I bring up this subject now 
because / am old and I wish to 
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son;” And he said to him, ”Here / am.” 

2 And he said "See, now, / have aged; / know not 
the day of my death. 3 Now sharpen, if you please, 


bestow upon you the blessings 
while I am still alive (Rashbam); for 
a blessing is indeed more efficacious 
when given nearer to one's death — 
as we find that Jacob and Moses 
also pronounced their blessings 
soon before their deaths — because 
the soul is then freer from its 
physical bonds (Sforno). 

DV Turn tiS — I know not the 

— t 

day of my deaths 

The Midrash notes: When a man 
reaches within five years before and 
after the age at which his parents 
died he should be concerned about 
his own death. Now, Isaac was 123 
years old [see comm. v. 1] — about 
five years younger than his mother 
at the time of her death at 127, and 
he was apprehensive that he might 
only reach her age. He therefore 
said, / do not know the day of my 
death: perhaps I may only reach my 
' mother's age [and I will soon die]; 
or perhaps I may reach my father's 
age [of 175 (see 25:7) in which case 
there is much time (Midrash). Ac¬ 


tually, Isaac lived to be 180 years 
old (38:28), five years more than 
Abraham whose life was shortened 
— as noted in comm, to 25:30] 
(Rashi). 

3. tO'Nty rmyi — Now 

sharpen, if you please, your gear. 

The rendering sharpen follows 
Rashi who derives it from a 
Mishnaic term with that meaning in 
Betzah 28a. Accordingly, Isaac told 
Esau: Sharpen your knife and 
slaughter the animal according to 
the proper ritual so you do not feed 
me nbrii [carrion; flesh of animal 
not ritually slaughtered, since 
kosher slaughtering requires — 
among other things — a perfectly 
unflawed blade], 

— Although [at least in the view of Isaac 
who always ate of Esau's game] Esau was 
reliable in such ritual matters, nevertheless 
Isaac verbalized these special precautions 
now because he feared that Esau in his haste 
to fulfill his father's specific request, might 
neglect to give proper attention to examining 
the knife. He, therefore, cautioned him to be 
scrupulous in the ritual requirements and not 


1. The Midrash, as interpreted by Yefei Toar, records that there are seven things that are hid¬ 
den from even the greatest prophets. They are: 

1 — The day of death; because if people knew when their time would come, they would die 
from the [error of its imminence. Furthermore, they would not repent until the last possible 
moment. And they would fail to comply with God's will that the world be developed because 
they would lose interest in life. 

2 — The lime of Messiah's arrival; because if people had known throughout history that 
Messiah was not destined to come in their time, they would have gone mad with grief. 

3 — When Edom (the dominant power of the current exile) will fall. 

4 — The depth of the law; because if it were known, people would fail to study and clarify it 
through debate. 

5 — The source of wealth; because if people knew how to become successful they would all 
engage in ihe same occupation. 

6 — The thoughts of other people; because life would be impossible if thoughts were not 
private. 

7 — The sex of a pregnant woman's child. 
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to place his emphasis on filial obedience (Gur 
Ary eh [Cf Mizrachi ]. 

Targum translates Kip in its more 
familiar sense of take; carry. 

— This taking of weapons in¬ 
timated that Esau's descendants 
would live by the sword (R' Bach- 

[Now the verse specifies which 
'gear' (Ibn Ezra)]: 

Tpbn — Your sword. 

| - r M 

The rendering 'sword' follows 
Onkelos, and Rashi who derive it 
from nbrt [hang] — that which is 
usually hung [at the side]. 

Rashbam, Targum Yonasan, 
Radak and Ibn Ezra in his primary 
interpretation agree with the deriva¬ 
tion, but render the word as mean¬ 
ing 'quiver' — where arrows are 
kept hung. 

Tjjitppi — And your bow. 

[Possibly to defend himself 
against wild beasts.] 

Or, possibly the bow was for 
hunting and Esau was to exercise 
such great care that if he shot at an 
animal, he would not maim it so as 
to render it ritually unfit for 
slaughter, but would merely slow it 
down so he could catch and proper¬ 
ly slaughter it (Sifsei Chachomim 
citing Nachalas Yaakov). 

nitpn top - [And] go out to the 
field. 

— Perhaps Esau did not venture 
out every day (Radak). 

Most commentators, however, 
perceive that Isaac sent Esau out to 
the field to hunt rather than ask him 


to select a domestic animal from 
their herd, so as to make the task 
more arduous and therefore the 
mitzvah more meritorious (Al- 
shich ). 

’b rniyi — And hunt game for 
me. 

[The 'h, for me, is emphasized: 
hunt game suitable for me (Miz¬ 
rachi)]: 

— Bring ownerless animals; not 
stolen ones (Rashi). 

[For similar interpretations of the addition 
of the seemingly superfluous for you, as 
signifying from your own, in cases where it 
could have been omitted without changing 
the sense of the verse, see Ramban and Miz¬ 
rachi to 12:1]. 

Although Isaac, as noted above, con¬ 
sidered Esau trustworthy in such mat¬ 
ters, he cautioned him to be extra- 
scrupulous in making certain that he 
hunt far away from private lands and 
hunt only ownerless game — since if he 
were to sin even unintentionally, the 
blessings would not be effective since 
God is not with sinners (Gur Aryeh). 

The word “par, game, is spelled in the 
Torah with a superfluous n [ = 5] be¬ 
cause Isaac was instructing him in the 
laws of ritual slaughter, and cautioned 
him to avoid the five acts which render 
ritual slaughter invalid: [rtpnto, pausing 
while cutting; npnn, pressing on the 
knife; rtnbn, thrusting, i.e. burrowing 
into the throat; ntanan, cutting outside 
of the prescribed region of the throat; 
and tearing out the windpipe 

after cutting through the gullet (Rashi, 
Chullin 9a) or: slaughtering with a 
notched knife which tears rather than 
cuts the organs (Tosafos ibid.)] 
(R'Bachya; the Midrash is found in 
Pesikta Zutresa). 
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your gear — your sword and your bow, and go out to 
the field and hunt game for me. 4 Then make me 
delicacies such as I love and bring it to me to eat so 


A. ’nssK Q’nyps ’b nyyi - 

Then [lit. and] make me delicacies 
such as l love [lit. past tense in¬ 
dicating a constant action: / have 
loved (and continue to love.) 

The Midrash explains that Isaac 
desired □'•njfpE, delicacies, i.e. tasty 
food, since he was blind and could 
not derive satisfaction merely from 
the sight of food. 'Formerly', Isaac 
told Esau, 'I used to enjoy sight; 
now I can only enjoy flavor.' King 
Solomon said [Eccles. 5:10]: What 
advantage, then, has the owner ex¬ 
cept what his eyes see — which in¬ 
timates that the blind are never 
satisfied [since they do not behold 
with their eyes]. You cannot com¬ 
pare him who sees an empty bread 
basket and remains hungry, to him 
who sees a full bread-basket and is 
satisfied [by the mere knowledge 
that he has something to eat]. 
<*$What was Isaac's purpose in sending 
Esau to bring him delicacies prior to 
blessing him? 

□ Kodak emphasizes that Isaac's re¬ 
quest for food certainly was not — as 
Ibn Ezra seems to suggest — because 
Isaac was destitute and needed Esau's 
meal. [See Ramban to 25:34 who 
similarly attacks Ibn Ezra as having 'er¬ 
red here exceedingly']. To the contrary, 
Isaac was exceedingly wealthy and 
owned much cattle. Rather, Isaac re¬ 
quested these delicacies, because old 
people are disgusted with life and desire 


something exotic and tasty to eat. 
Therefore, Isaac asked Esau to bring 
him vension that he might feel good of 
heart and bless him. 

□ Ramban [in 25:34] comments simply 
that the blessings are not to be con¬ 
strued as recompense for the food. 
Rather, Isaac's desire for food preli¬ 
minary to blessing Esau was in order to 
derive a benefit from him so the bless¬ 
ing would be bestowed wholehearted¬ 
ly. Perhaps Isaac discerned that he 
would be joyful and the Holy Inspira¬ 
tion would descend upon him, after he 
enjoyed the delicacies, as in the case of 
Elisha who said [II Kings 3:15], But 
now, bring me a minstrel. And it came 
to pass, when the minstrel played, that 
the hand of HASHEM came upon him. 
[For, as noted in Shabbos 30b: 'The 
Shechinah does not rest upon man 
through gloom ... but rather through 
joy' and the verse in II Kings is cited. 
Maharsha there explains that since the 
Shechinah does not rest on a man 
plunged into gloom, Elisha required the 
minstrel to dissipate the gloom oc¬ 
casioned by Jehoram's visit.] 111 

□ Sforno: Isaac's aim in making this re¬ 
quest was that Esau involve himself in 
filial obedience so the blessing should be 
effective. Although Isaac was not aware 
of the extent of Esau's wickedness, he 
nevertheless did not consider him 
worthy of the blessing he had in store 
for him. In the case of Jacob whom he 
knew to be worthy, Isaac made no such 
request before blessing him prior to his 
departure to Paddan Aram [28:2] . 


1. Torah Temimah cites the Responsa of Maharam 354 who explains Isaac's desire for 
delicacies as an effort to achieve joy, for one who confers blessings must be joyous. He further 
cites I Kings 8:66 that when the Jews returned to their homes gladdened and good-hearted , 
they blessed the King [Solomon]; again it is implied that blessing had to be preceded by hap¬ 
piness. Therefore, too, the halachah forbids a priest who is a mourner from delivering the 
Priestly Blessings. 
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□ As noted above [u. 1] Malbim and 
Hirsch explain Isaac's request as a 
device to symbolize the purpose of 
Esau's blessing: that he utilize his 
physical prowess and material success 
to enhance spiritual purposes. 

nbiiio — To eat [lit. and I will eat]. 

Implying [perhaps unconscious¬ 
ly], it was because of food that you 
forfeited your birthright, and be¬ 
cause of food it will revert to you 
(Tur). 

^93 — So that I may 

give you my innermost blessing [lit. 
so that my soul may bless you.] 

— From this we derive that one 
who bestows blessings must be of a 
joyful spirit (Responsa of Maharam 
344; see Torah Temimah in foot¬ 
note). 

— The expression that my soul 
may bless you is used because a 
blessing, as the Translation 
signifies, must emanate from man's 
soul and flow from the innermost 
recesses of one's being (Hoffmann). 

Isaac intended to bless Esau that 
he be the instrument of the fulfill¬ 
ment of God's covenant that 
Abraham's descendants inherit the 
land (Ramban). 

This differs from Radak who 
holds that Isaac intended to bless 
Esau only because he knew that 
Jacob would be the recipient of 
Abraham's blessings anyway. 

nitt* cnu9 — Before / die. 

And, as Sforno explains in v. 2, a 
blessing is more effective when 
given nearer to one's death. 


5. Rebecca's scheme. 

When Rebecca saw Esau leave to 
do his father's bidding, her jealousy 
was aroused. She did not realize 
that Jacob would be blessed ir¬ 
respective of whether his father 
blessed him [see above], and that 
this was his father's intention as 
well. Her mind was thrown into a 
turmoil in her great love for Jacob, 
and this accounts for her subse¬ 
quent action in advising him to cir¬ 
cumvent the truth to receive the 
blessing from his father. She gave 
no concern to the sinfulness of the 
act (Radak). 

[It must also be remembered that 
Rebecca felt that the prophecy she 
had heard during pregnancy, T}] 
injp, the elder shall serve the 
younger (25:23) would be sub¬ 
verted by the blessing about to be 
bestowed upon Esau. In her con¬ 
sternation, she devised the follow¬ 
ing ruse, convinced that since as 
Ramban notes, she never made 
Isaac aware of the prophecy all of 
these 63 years, it would be futile — 
recognizing his great love for Esau 
— to do so now that so few precious 
moments were left. See also Zohar 
in footnote to 25:28 that the Divine 
plan dictated that Jacob receive the 
blessings in such a manner.] 

[See Hirsch; Malbim. The matter 
of the deception is dealt with in the 
Overview.] 

njm'tf — Now (lit. and] 

Rebecca was listening or: would 
listen; would overhear.] 
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27 that / may give you my innermost blessings before l 
5-6 die." 

5 Now Rebecca was listening as Isaac spoke to 
Esau his son. And Esau went to the field to hunt 
game to bring. 6 But Rebecca had said to Jacob her 


This was her practice. When 
Isaac spoke to Esau she would 
eavesdrop to ascertain whether the 
conversation concerned Jacob (Ha'~ 
amek Davar). 

The phrase is nynitf njpnn, Rebec¬ 
ca was listening i.e. always listen¬ 
ing, rather than np:n jmttfrn, 
Rebecca listened, or nrvn n?3"n 

t : t k : - 

nynty Rebecca had been listening, 
both of which would imply that she 
was listening only on this occasion. 
The Torah thereby informs us she 
always overheared Isaac's conversa¬ 
tions though they were not in her 
presence, for she had prophetic in¬ 
spiration. Perhaps, Isaac spoke to 
Esau in a hushed voice to prevent 
being overheard [not realizing that 
Rebecca overheard him in any e- 
vent]. Accordingly he unquestion- 
ingly assumed that the one who 
came to receive the blessings was 
Esau (Or HaChaim). 

This follows the Tanchuma 
which specifically attributes Rebec¬ 
ca's 'hearing' in this case to her 
prophetic spirit. 

*T¥ -nyb rniprr Vary — And Esau 
went to the field to hunt game. 

This continues the narrative. 

— He had departed immediately 
to do his father's bidding and this 
convinced Rebecca not to enter into 
a dialogue with Isaac to dissuade 
him; time was of the essence and 
she had to act immediately (Abar- 
banel; Malbim). 

What she did not know, how¬ 


ever, was that Providence caused 
Esau to be delayed. He repeatedly 
trapped animals, but angels released 
them to allow sufficient time for 
Jacob to carry out Rebecca's in¬ 
structions and receive the blessings 
(Pirkei d'Rabbi Eliezer ; Tanchuma). 

K , ?nb — To bring [i.e., to bring 
home to Isaac]. 

What is implied by [the ap¬ 
parently superfluous] to^nb, to 
bring? 

[Esau was determined — under 
any circumstances — to bring 
something back]: If he found game 
[ownerless venison of his own hunt 
as Isaac specified] well and good; if 
not he would bring a stolen animal 
(Rashi). 

According to Hirsch who in¬ 
terprets that this mission was 
designed to compel Esau benevo¬ 
lently to utilize his love of hunting 
and trapping [see above v. 4], this 
verse accordingly implies that for 
once Esau went out on the hunt for 
the noble purpose of toanb, to bring 
home. 

[It would seem, however, that the 
simple sense of the narrative would also 
require use of the word to bring, as if to 
tell us that Esau had gone out not simp¬ 
ly to hunt but with the express intention 
of fulfilling his father's command that 
he hunt and prepare a delicacy and 
bring it to him (v. 4). 

6. np n'pir b# — But 

[lit. and] Rebecca had said to Jacob 
her son. 
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[The subject-verb arrangement 
mn* npini instead of np^-i -inKlvi 

t : t * : - wr : - 

suggests both the conversive and 
pluperfect: 'But Rebecca had said' 

— implying that even before, Esau 
went out to the field to hunt, Rebec¬ 
ca had already said to Jacob her son 
... such was her urgency.] 

■’nynii/ nan — Behold, I heard. 

I.e. do not think it is too late to 

* 

act. I just heard it, and there is 
plenty of time to carry out my plan 
(Or HaChaim). 

nt3Kb — Saying. 

I.e. not verbatim — since in effect 
Rebecca did not quote Isaac exactly 

— but the following was his intent 
(Or HaChaim). 

7. “par 'b nionn — Bring me [some] 
game. 

She omitted Isaac's command 
that he sharpen his weapon and go 


out to the field since Jacob, as a 
non-hunter would have demurred, 
Rebecca therefore implied that there 
was no requirement that the game 
be from the wild rather than from 
their domestic herds (Malbim). 

[And, as R' Chananel notes in the 
comm, to v. 20 s.v. ’-pans nbDNi, the 

■ tit. 1 

word “py also refers to food in 
general.] 

■»nin '3 dS 'n ■osb namaKi - And [/] 

■ - W m a ■ ■ 

will bless you in the presence of 
HASHEM before my death. 

In the presence of HaSHEM — i.e., 
by His permission: with His ap¬ 
proval (Rashi). 

(See Maskil leDavid below]. 

Rebecca added the words 'n 'ODb, 
in the Presence of HaSHEM, to 
impress upon Jacob the immensity 
of his father's blessing inasmuch as 
it would be in the presence of 
HaSHEM, that is, with the prophetic 


1. Maskil leDavid points out that the term D ’?9 is used to depict desire, consent, knowledge. 
Cf. 6:3: The end of all flesh has come before Me — i.e. to My attention. 

In Rabbinic usage rupp Kbty Dpxb ppi means 'a benefit may be conferred upon someone 
without his knowledge or formal consent.' Thus, Rebecca's expression 'n npb, with Hashem's 
consent, is equivalent to Isaac's statement that my soul bless you. HaKsav V'haKabbalah cites 
this and adds that blessing proceeding from the mouths of the righteous are not their own but 
are inspired from Above. When Isaac referred to the blessing as coming from ’tppi, my soul, 
his intention was that his soul, i.e. his spiritual self, would divorce itself from all physical and 
personal considerations and become God's tool in conferring the blessings as He willed them. 
Thus Rebecca paraphrased, but did not change the meaning of his words. 

HaKsav V'haKabbalah goes on to explain that Rebbeca's deception may be accounted for 
by Isaac's intention to submit himself to God's will. Since she knew that God wanted Jacob to 
receive the blessings — for she had received the prophecy that the older son would be subser¬ 
vient to the younger — it became her duty not to permit Isaac to violate God's will by conferr¬ 
ing the blessings upon Esau. [See Overview ]. 
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27 son, saying ",Behold I heard your father speaking to 

7-9 your brother Esau saying 7 1 Bring me some game and 

make me delicacies to eat, and I will bless you in the 
presence of HASHEM before my death .' B So now, my 
son, heed my voice to that which I command you. 
9 Go now to the flock and fetch me from there two 


spirit that would descend upon him 
while he would utter the benedic¬ 
tions (Radak).* 

... And as such the blessing 
would be irrevocable. Accordingly, 
if Esau was blessed with it, it would 
remain with his descendants forever 
and Jacob would never be able to lift 
his head before him (Ramban). 

As Malbim explains, Rebecca meant 
to allay Jacob's concern that a blessing 
obtained through deception would not 
be efficacious in any case, because if 
Isaac intended to bless Esau, the bless¬ 
ing could not rest upon Jacob. Rebecca, 
therefore, added that the blessing is 
before HASHEM i.e. the prophet is 
merely God's tool. The blessing is 
God's, not Isaac's. If such is God's will, 
than the blessing will be Jacob's despite 
despite Isaac's intention, since Isaac is 
merely the conduit which God's Will 
would be manifested.[On the implica¬ 
tion of *n ’ipb, see ArtScroll edition of 
Jonah 1:3, p.83]. 

8. ’bp? yntp ’jp nnyi — So now, 

® ▼ ■ 

my son, heed [in] my voice. 

Although the following appears 
deceitful I adjure you as ’23, my son, 

* [Compare Jonah who is described as flee¬ 
ing 'H -upbD, -from before Hashem's Presence 
(Jonah 1:3) where Radak similarly explains 
that it was not Tt upp, from Hashem's 
Presence Itself, that Jonah presumed to es¬ 
cape, but 'n upbp, from n upb, that which is 
before Hashem — from prophetic contact 
with Him. 


to heed my voice/ Thus, Rebecca 
relates Jacob's compliance to filial 
obedience, thereby silencing any 
resistance (Abarbanel; Malbim). 

— As you have always listened to 
me, listen to me now as well (Mid- 
rash Aggadah). 

The seemingly superfluous ’’bp?* 
lit. in my voice, implies to my intent 
[i.e., that which is implicit within 
my voice]: carefully scrutinize 
every word I say. She also implied 
thereby that she was addressing him 
with a prophetic spirit (Haamek 
Davar). 

[Cf. Rashi to 21:12 heed her voice, i.e. to 
the voice of the prophetic spirit within her. 
Perhaps Rashi does not cite this exegesis here 
because, as noted in the comm, to v. 23, he 
apparently subscribes to the view that 
Rebecca was not a prophetess, for she was 
not counted among the seven prophetesses 
enumerated in Megsllah 14a. But cf. comm. 
to verses 42 and 45, and 25:23.] 

rnyp ’i*; npNb — To that 
which / command you. 

[I. e. and for which I take full 
responsibility.] 

Rebecca perceived Jacob's reluc¬ 
tance to participate in this devious 
scheme. She therefore emphasized 
that he was to 'listen to that which / 
— as your mother — command you 
(Divrei Yirmiyah). 

9. ]Kirn btf Ki'^b — Go now to the 
flock. 
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[See comm . to u. 7 that Rebecca 
did not ask Jacob to go out to the 
fields because he was not a hunter, 
Furthermore, Isaac's request for 
'game' did not exclude domestic 
animals (see . v . 19 below).] 

oral? ony v/jj MW ’b'npi — Amf 

/efch me from there two choice [lit. 
good ] young kids of the goats. 

Did Isaac's meal consist of two 
kids of the goats? — Rather, it was 
Passover eve and one goat would 
serve as the Passover sacrifice, and 
the other as □ , »yp», the delicacy 
(Rashi citing Pirkei d'Rabbi Elie- 
zer). [See v. 1 s.v. U3 vSn “iprO].] 

In the literal sense, however, 
although Isaac could not consume 
so much, it was proper to prepare as 
sumptuous and generous a meal as 
possible in his honor due to the 
auspicious nature of the occasion. 
Compare Abraham's extravagant 
preparations for his guests in 18:6 
(Hoffmann). 


And fetch ’b, [for] me — i.e. from 
those which belong to me and are not 
taken from Isaac without his permis¬ 
sion. [As the Midrash notes] her n^iriD, 
marriage contract, provided that she 
receive, as part of her allowance, two 
goats every day (Rashi). 

The adjective D'OU means tasty 
(Chizkuni)A" 

itytc? T3K 1 ? D’»yp» nnx n'tyyio 
□HK — And 1 will make [of] them 
delicacies for your father, as he 
loves. 

Since [of all the domestic animals 
Rebecca could have instructed Jacob 
to bring] the goat tastes most like 
deer [ = venison] which Isaac loved 
(Rashi). 

Furthermore, as Rashbam notes, 
goats were chosen over sheep 
because goats' wiry hair more re¬ 
semble a human's. 

10. min ^ab row nays — So 

9 ■ "r ■ 4 I \ I 

that he may bless you before his 
death. 


1. Rebecca's choice of goats was not haphazard. As the Midrash relates, Rebecca intimated 
thereby: 

They are good for you and good for your descendants. Good for you personally since you 
will receive blessings through them; and good for your descendants who will be pardoned 
through them on Yom Kippur, of which it is written [Leu. 16:5: And he shall take of the con¬ 
gregation of Israel two he-goats ...] For on this day shall atonement be made for you [ibid. u. 
30) (Midrash). 

[just as you will prevail over Esau now by virtue of the goats, so in the future, will the two 
goals allow you to avoid the indictments of Esau's guardian angel — symbolized by the myty, 
goat. Lev. 16:22 (a play on myip, a reference to Esau) — and will achieve atonement for your 
descendants (R f Bachya).] 
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27 choice young kids of the goats, and I will make of 
10-12 them delicacies for your father, as he loves. 10 Then 

bring it to your father and he shall eat, so that he may 
bless you before his death/' 

11 Jacob replied to Rebecca, his mother, "But my 
brother Esau is a hairy man and / am a smooth¬ 
skinned man. 12 Perhaps father will feel me and / 
shall appear as a mocker; / will thus bring upon 


For he will then be in a joyful 
mood, joy being prerequisite for the 
Presence of the Shechinah (Lekach 
Tov; see v. 4; Chizkuni).[ See Over¬ 
view.) 

In an esoteric sense the stimulus 
of food will bring about physical 
comfort and serve as a 'bribery' for 
the physical senses so they will not 
deter the soul from uniting with the 
Source of the Blessing (Malbim). 


11. ['But', Jacob asks, 'have you 
considered the following dif¬ 
ficulty?']: 


Ira* b# 3'pjn ip* 1 '] - [And] 

Jacob replied [lit. said] to Rebecca, 
his mother. 

— The phrase his mother is 
repeated throughout these verses to 
emphasize that Jacob complied with 
a deception that he considered to be 
onerous for only one reason: his 
mother demanded obedience of 
him, and as a son he obeyed 
(Hirsch). 


wk ,, 32Ki — Whereas [lit. and] / 
am a smooth-skinned man. 


12. ’aij Win 1 ''biK — Perhaps [my] 
Father will feel me. 

— Not suspiciously, but to affec¬ 
tionately caress me, and he will dis¬ 
cover that I am smooth-skinned. It 
is noteworthy that Jacob was not 


afraid of that Isaac would recognize 
his voice. Perhaps their voices were 
similar [see on v. 22], or Jacob could 
imitate Esau's voice (Ramban). 

The word p, lest, has a negative under¬ 
tone. used when the speaker does not wish 
something to occur [comp. 3:22; 4:4.] Thus, 
had Jacob wished to express the hope that his 
father would not feel him he should have 
said T am afraid [p ]/esf my father feel me/ 
The adverbial prefix ’bin, perhaps, has a 
positive undertone and is used when the 
speaker desires the matter to come to pass. 
[Comp. comm, to Eiiezer's query in 24:39]. 
Jacob's inner reluctance to employ deception 
is thus revealed in his phraseology. He hoped 
that his mother would call off the attempt as 
a result of his plea, and so he used the word 
1 blK with its positive connotation as if to say 
that he hoped he would be discovered 
(HaKsav V'haKaballah). 

Rashi explains as cognate to the ex¬ 
pression [Deut. 28:29] D’nrjy? grop¬ 

ing at noon. [This would thus reflect the 
groping of a blind man at an object ] 

ynynp? — As a mocker. 

Following Onkelos. Ibn Ezra 
relates the word to the causative of 
nyn, go astray, hence one who 
leads another astray: a deceiver, 
deluder. 

Malbim also interprets the word 
as go astray and renders: I will be in 
his eyes as one who strayed from 
the proper path, and will forfeit 
everything. 

The Midrash interprets 'One who 
strayed [or nyu, errs ] like an idolator.' 
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Midrash Tanchuma observes: He who 
deceives his father is as though he prac¬ 
ticed idol worship. See also Sanhedrin 
92 a. 

[Cf. Wpn “ 1^10 in 20:13]. 

Hirsch observes that Jacob employed 
the prefix 3, like. He was not a cheat, 
but would appear like one. Isaac would 
be outraged and, without giving him 
time to explain, might curse him. 

KV] nfcb j? ’by ’nioni - [And] 
/ will thus bring upon myself a 
curse rather than [lit. and not ] a 
blessing. 

Even if he had planned to reserve 
a blessing for me, he will withhold it 
if he discovers a deception (Sforno; 
Malbim). 

— My father will not give me 
even the single blessing that he 
would otherwise reserve for me 
(Midrash) w 

13. ’13 tjnbbp nl ?y — Your curse be 
on me, my son! 

Upon me and upon my neck [i.e. 
I take full responsibility.] She had 
complete confidence in the pro¬ 
phecy that the elder would serve the 
younger [ 25:23] (Rashbam). 


If he blesses you they shall be 
upon you and your descendants; if, 
however, he curses you, the curses 
shall remain upon me and my soul 
(Targum Y onasan). 

— 'Have no fear that he will curse 
you. If he does curse you, may it 
alight on me, not you/ this being 
the way of women [to have compas¬ 
sion and want to suffer for their 
children (Yohel Or)] (Ibn Ezra). 

Radak perceives the nuance as: If 
he does curse you, the malediction 
will affect not you, but me, since I 
incited you. 

— He himself will perceive that I 
am responsible for the scheme and 
not you (Chizkuni)... 

And in effect it is not you who 
will be cursed but ^jnbbp ’by, the 
curse you speak about will be upon 
me, since it is the way of the world 
that when a child acts improperly, 
one castigates the parents and says, 
'Cursed are those who raised this 
one!' (Daas Zekeinim; Tosafos 
HaRosh). 

Onkelos renders: 'by, unto me, 
has it been said in prophecy, that 
there shall be no curses upon you. 


1. Rabbi Elimelech of Lizhensk [Noam Elimelech] homiletically interpreted this and the next 
verse as a dialogue between Jacob and the Shechinah speaking through the mouth of Rebecca. 

Isaac intended to bless Esau with material wealth and give only spiritual riches to Jacob. The 
Shechinah, however, wanted Jacob to have wealth in This World as well. Jacob argued that 
the temptation of material wealth might cause flaws to develop in his erstwhile innocence. 
'Perhaps my Father [in heaven] will feel me [detect my unworthiness] and thus, by taking 
blessings for which I am unqualified, / u;iff bring a curse upon myself.' 

The Shechinah replied that it would take responsibility for the curse. As long as Jacob 
would obey its voice by devoting his material wealth to the performance of good deeds and the 
giving of charity, he need feel no ill effects. 
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27 myself a curse rather than a blessing 

13-15 13 But his mother said to him, "Your curse be on 

me, my son. Only heed my voice and go fetch them 
for me." 

14 So he went, fetched, and brought them to his 
mother, and his mother made delicacies as his father 
liked. 

15 Rebecca then took her older son Esau's clean gar¬ 
ments which were with her in the house, and clothed 


my son. Ralbag similarly comments 
that Rebecca might have been 
prophetically informed that Jacob 
would not be cursed. 

Malbim explains that Rebecca in¬ 
structed Jacob that if Isaac were to 
find out his deception and attempt 
to deliver a curse, Jacob was to tell 
him ’by, upon me, i.e. the respon¬ 
sibility was Rebecca's. Then Isaac 
would realize that Jacob had come 
not for personal gain, but in 
obedience to his mother. He would 
further realize that Rebecca would 
not have done so without a compel¬ 
ling reason. And even if he were to 
be angry, his anger would be 
directed only against her. 

’bp5 yjpu; — Only heed [in] my 
voice. [Cf. comm. v. 8]. 

— And take the risk on my word 
(Radak). 

— Since I have informed you that 
such is God's Word, it is incumbent 
upon you to cooperate (Malbim). 

Minchah Belulah suggests that the 
phrase listen to my voice implies that 
she coached him to listen to how she 
imitated Esau's voice, and follow suit. 
But in his wholesomeness, Jacob did not 
do so, and this caused Isaac to be 
suspicious. 

14. ini<b kipi np*] — So [lit. 
and] he went, [and] fetched, and 


brought [them] to his mother. 

Jacob undoubtedly valued the 
blessings, and under the circum¬ 
stances he certainly had need to 
hurry and bring the delicacies to his 
father. There should, then, be some 
allusion to this haste as there was in 
the case of Abraham where the text 
notes he ran to meet his guests 
[18:2], and the many other refer¬ 
ences to his haste in the narrative 
there. Similarly in the case of Eliezer 
and Rebecca the text often notes 
their haste. Therefore, the text here, 
too, should have said JH’] 
n'pif’, Jacob ran, and brought them 
to his mother. The verse, as it is 
written, indicates clearly that Jacob 
did not apply himself enthusiastic¬ 
ally to this scheme but reluctantly 
carried out his mother's behest 
(HaKsav V'haKaballah). 

Cf. the Midrash which also 
detects in the text a hint of Jacob's 
reluctance: He went and got and 
brought to his mother — under 
duress, bent, and weeping. 

15. The disguise. 

nnnnrr ... ityy n;? — Esau's clean 
garments. 

[The word nlinn literally means 
treasured, precious.] The primary 
translation clean follows Rashi who 
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cites Onkelos [who apparently 
perceives the word as implying: 
those garments which Esau scru¬ 
pulously kept unsoiled from 
hunting]. In an alternative transla¬ 
tion, Rashi identifies these garments 
as the ones which Esau “iran, 
coveted, from the famous hunter 
Nimrod [see footnote to 25:27.] 

These were the precious gar¬ 
ments which Esau [renowed for his 
great filial devotion] would wear 
while he waited upon his father 
(Rashbam). 

— He would wear these glorious 
garments while at leisure and while 
in the company of important per¬ 
sonages. He kept them in fragrant 
grasses so they had a pleasant odor. 
This is why his fragrance was easily 
recognizable [see v. 27], and Rebec¬ 
ca chose them for that very reason 

(Radak). 

rP33 nrw nu/K — Which were with 

■ T - T - V "I 

her in the house. 

This provides an insight into 
Esau's married life. He left his best 
treasures in his mother's keeping 
because he knew his wives' ways 


and did not entirely trust them 
(Rashi; see Hirsch). 

[According to Rashbam's in¬ 
terpretation (see above) they were 
presumably k^pt there out of con¬ 
venience since those were the gar¬ 
ments Esau wore when he served 
his father. Thus, th^y would be 
ready whenever Isaac summoned 
him. This follows the Midrashic un¬ 
derstanding also.] 111 

spy? nK wgprn — And [she] clothed 
Jacob. 

Jacob's reluctance is evident. 
With filial devotion he allowed his 
mother to dress him; he did not wait 
to put them on himself (HaKsav 
V'haKaballah). 

■jUjPri np — Her younger son. 

As Hirsch notes in v. 11, it was as 
his mother that she demanded, and 
as her son that he obeyed. 

That the narrative describes Esau 
as the older and Jacob as the 
younger is to the credit of Rebecca. 
Although a mother would normally 
recognize that the blessings 
belonged to the firstborn, she was 


1. Esau's filial devotion was proverbial among the Kabbis. 

Rabban Shimon ben GamlieJ said, 'I attended to the needs of my father all my life but I did 
not do for him even a hundredth of what Esau did for his father. When I would care for my 
father, 1 would do so in soiled garments so as not to dirty my good clothing; but when I went 
outside, I would put on clean ones. But when Esau catered to his father he put on his most 
precious garments, for he would say, "Nothing but royal robes befits my father's honor" 
(Midrash). [See Overview.] 
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27 Jacob her younger son. 16 With the skins of the goat- 
16-19 kids she covered his arms and the bareness of his 

neck. 17 She placed the delicacies and the bread which 
she had prepared into the hand of her son Jacob, 
16 and he came to his father and said , "Father/' and 
he said , "Here I am. Who are you my son?" 

19 Jacob said to his father , "It is I, Esau your first- 


determined that they go to Jacob 
because she perceived Esau's un¬ 
fitness for them (Ramban). ll] 

According to HaKsav V'haKabal- 
lah, the sons are described as 
younger or older to imply that 
Rebecca did not act out of personal 
motives but only in fulfillment of 
the prophecy that the elder would 
serve the younger [25:23]. 

16. rnngy npbri byi vt by -[On] 

his arms and [on] the bareness of 
his neck. 

— To deceive Isaac into thinking 
that Jacob was the hairy Esau 
(Tz'ror HaMor). 

17. nnbn nto — And the bread. 

• i ■ i a ■ ■ j 

1 _ _ _ 

— Which she had baked to ac¬ 
company his meal (Radak). 

“125 — Into the hand of her 
son Jacob. 

[Again symbolic of Jacob's lack 
of enthusiasm for the scheme. His 
mother had to place it into his very 
hand; it was only by virtue of the 
filial devotion due her as ng}, her 
son, that he took it. He was passive 


and tearful throughout the prepara¬ 
tions, as noted above by the 
Midrash, and she accompanied him 
as far as Isaac's door.] 

18. r>3K - btj Kiy — [And] he 
[Jacob] came to his father. 

— With head bowed, and in tears 
(Midrash). 

’3K -lJpiOl - And [he] said, '[My] 
father.' 

A courteous form of announcing 
his presence since Isaac could not 
see him (Radak; I bn Caspi). 

Jacob called out this one word to 
test whether his father would 
recognize his voice. Were Isaac to 
recognize his voice, Jacob would 
have abandoned the scheme and 
pose as if he merely came to visit. 
( Alshich). 

[See Ramban to v. 12 that either 
Jacob disguised his voice or his 
voice was similar to Esau's.] 

■03 nriN’t? — Who are you, my son? 

The scheme was working! Isaac 
was uncertain which son had just 
come in (Alshich). 


1. The terms in Hebrew are bill and lit. large and small, instead of 3T and T*yy, older and 
younger. This implies that though Esau was of much larger build than Jacob the smaller 
brother, nevertheless the clothes fit Jacob perfectly. Rebecca perceived this as a sign that 
Heaven agreed with her plan that Jacob should receive the blessing. This is similar to the case 
of Saul, who was very tall [/ Sam. 9:2) who clad the shorter David with his royal garments 
[ibid. 17:38), and they fit David perfectly. This was perceived as a divine sign that David's 
mission against Goliath would be successful, and that David would eventually reign as king in 
Saul's stead (Yesod HaTorah). 
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19. Tpba ityy ojk — It is I, Esau 

your first-born. 

[The commentators take pains to 
show that Jacob remained as close 
as possible to the truth during the 
course of his conversation with 
Isaac. Some of the interpretations 
seem very strained in the light of 
the translation. It should be borne 
in mind, however, that the con¬ 
struction of the Hebrew allows for 
such interpretation even where the 
English does not.pl 

The commentators agree that 
technically Jacob did not lie. He 
chose his words deliberately, the in¬ 
tent of his response being, as Rashi 
explains: '3i$, It is I who bring this 
to you; ^pba V^y, Esau, (however) 
is your first born. 

Thus, by adding your first 

born, Jacob was presenting an am¬ 
biguity and intimating what was, in 
fact the truth; had he merely said 
Vtpy ’DiK, It is I, Esau, that would 
have been an outright lie (Alshich; 
Or HaChaim). 

He meant, 7 am, who I am; Esau 
is your first born / while others sug¬ 
gest that he said under his breath 
7', and loudly 'Esau is your 
first born/ (Ibn Ezra). 


Ibn Ezra continues that the latter in¬ 
terpretation is unwarranted since under cer¬ 
tain circumstances one engaged in a divine 
mission may color the truth — within certain 
prescribed limits — without harm. Compare, 
for example where David 'man of Cod' [// 
Chron. 8:14] misled Ahimelech out of dire 
need [/ Samuel 21:6]; Elisha who am¬ 
biguously told Hazael to say to him he will 
surely live [If Kings 8:10] when in fact Elisha 
was shown that he would die [see kri of 3b, to 
him, and ksiv of Kb, could not, which 
preserved this dual connotation in that 
verse]; Micah similarly offered out of 
courtesy a futile prayer [/ Kings 22:15] 
though he knew the other would die; 
Abraham also put off Abimelech out of fear 
by insisting that Sarah was truly his sister 
[see Ibn Ezra cited in comm, to 20.12], and 
when at the Akeidah Abraham told the 
youths that he would return with Isaac after 
praying [22:5]. 

Radak interprets similarly. 

"Mfftp ■’JVlyy — / have done 
as you told [lit. have spoken to] me. 

Continuing Rashi, the intimation 
is: / have — on many occasions — 
done as you have told me. 

— I have done -HpiO, as if, you 
would have told me to do it (at¬ 
tributed to ARIzal). 

According to Or HaChaim, 
Jacob's rationale was that since he 
had purchased the birthright the 
blessings were legitimately his; 


1. However, it must be understood that only the Divinely ordained nature of the mission 
justified Jacob's clever choice of words to avoid an outright lie. He did mislead his father, and 
in everyday affairs such behavior would be halzchically forbidden as deceptive. Rather, 
Jacob's behavior must be understood as an attempt to remain as close as possible to the truth 
even in a situation where deception was not only unavoidable, but required (Rabbi Yerucham 
Levovitz of Mir). 
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27 born . / fiflue done as you told me. Rise up, please, sit 

20 and eat of my game that you may give me your inner¬ 

most blessing." 

20 Isaac said to his son, "How is it that you found 
so quickly, my son?" And he said, "Because 
HaSHEM your God so arranged it for me." 


therefore Isaac's instructions to 
Esau should rightfully have been 
addressed to Jacob. Accordingly, 
Jacob now said that he complied 
with the request since as the 'owner 
of the birthright/ the request is con¬ 
sidered as if it had been addressed to 
him. 

K3“Dlp — Rise up, please, sit. 

— I.e., sit at the table (Rashi). 

According to Radak, Isaac had 
been reclining in his bed, so Jacob 
implied. Rise up from your reclining 
position, if you please, and sit up in 
bed to eat. 

■H’yn nbaiO — And eat of my game. 

The imperative verb form with a 
suffix n (in this case natp instead of 
and nbaio instead of the usual 

▼ j * : 

imperative 7bKi) is used to reflect a 
courteous connotation of request 
rather than a command (HaKsav 
V'haKaballah; M albim). 

Although the word ’“py*? literally 
means from my trapping [ = game], 
the word "py also means food in 
general, as for example in Joshua 
9:5. Hence, Jacob who did not hunt 
but took animals from the herd was 
not lying when he spoke of "py (R' 
Chananel). 

20. 13b btc pny’ i^tOi - [And] 

Isaac said to his son. 

The general term his son reflects 
Isaac's continued uncertainty. Ap¬ 
parently there was something in the 
voice that aroused Isaac's suspi¬ 


cions and inspired him to make 
further inquiry as described in this 
and succeeding verses (Radak). 

■»33 Kynb mnn nrnn — How is it 
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that you found so quickly, my son? 

Isaac had specifically asked him 
to take his weapons and go out to 
the field in order to make the task 
more arduous and hence the mitz- 
vah greater [u. 3]. When he saw the 
quick return, he was apprehensive 
that 'Esau' had not carried out the 
details as bidden. 

HaKsav V'haKaballah suggests 
that from the cantillation it appears 
that ni nn is not a question, but an 
idiomatic exclamation of surprise 
and gratitude for his speedy return. 
Therefore, Jacob's response in¬ 
timated, 'You owe me no gratitude; 
it was not due to my efforts, but to 
HASHEM Who so arranged it.' 

■>3Db tphSk 'n mpn ’3 — Because 

t t ; I v V! t I: • ■ 

HASHEM your God so arranged it 
for me [lit. so chanced it to happen 
before me]. 

[The term rnpn, lit. coincidence; 
chance is used to refer to Providen¬ 
tial destiny. See comm, above to 
24:12.] 

— It was apparently your merit 
that stood by me since it was for 
you that I was hunting (Radak). 

Following Malbim, Isaac under¬ 
stood the reply to mean, 'I had ac¬ 
tually planned to hunt far away, but 
God arranged it that game appeared 
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before me near home where there is 
usually none to be found. This 
'coincidence' was therefore taken as 
a sure sign that it was arranged by 
God — Who obviously did this in 
Isaac's merit. 

21. npip. b 15 pnyi *ipiO] - [And] 

/saac said to Jacob. 

This time the narrative refers to 
him as Jacob rather than vaguely as 
his son. At this point Isaac was very 
suspicious that it might not be Esau 
who was standing before him, but 
Jacob (Alshich). 

’35 Nrrnpi — Come close, if 

you please, so I can feel you, my 
son. 

Isaac's suspicions were aroused 
since he knew that it was not cha¬ 
racteristic of Esau to mention God's 
name so readily as did the person 
who now stood before him [verse 
20] (Rashi). 

... And Isaac, therefore, decided 
not to rely on voice recognition 
alone, but to decide the matter 
through the more conclusive test of 
actually touching him (Malbim). 

But, Ramban, queries, since Esau 
was not wicked in Isaac's eyes how 
could the mention of God be a dis¬ 
tinguishing mark for Jacob? 

He answers that though Isaac 
thought Esau to be pious, he as¬ 
sumed that Esau had always made it 
a habit to avoid pronouncing God's 
Name since he often found himself 
in unclean places, or out of fear that 


he might pronounce it without 
proper kavannah [conentration and 
intention]. In fact, Isaac viewed this 
favorably to Esau's credit as sym¬ 
bolic of Esau's fear of heaven. 

However, in the literal sense of 
the narrative, Ramban concludes 
that it was Jacob's voice that made 
Isaac suspicious. [For although, as 
Ramban notes in v. 12, Jacob and 
Esau had similar voices, or Jacob 
disguised his voice, it would seem 
that the unusual circumstances — 
such as the swiftness of his return; 
the mention of God's Name; and 
now the voice — combined to arouse 
Isaac's suspicions.) 

22. V5K npin u/in — So 

[lit. and] Jacob drew close to Isaac 
his father. 

[The very test that Jacob dreaded 
(in verse 12) was at hand!]: 

'Perspiration poured over his legs 
and his heart melted like wax. But 
the Holy One, Blessed be He, sent 
him two angels, one at his right side 
and one at his left who supported 
him by his elbows so that he should 
not fall' (Midrash). 

npin Sip VpD — The voice is Jacob's 
voice. 

The Sages interpreted that Jacob 
and Esau had similar voices and that 
the voice is Jacob's voice refers not 
to his, Jacob's, voice but to his man¬ 
ner of speaking, inasmuch as he 
spoke gently and invoked the name 
of Heaven [when he said (v. 20): 
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27 21 And Isaac said to Jacob , "Come close if you 

21-23 please, so I can feel you, my son. Are you, indeed, my 

son Esau or not?" 

22 So Jacob drew close to Isaac his father who felt 
him and then said, "The voice is Jacob's voice, but 
the hands are Esau's hands." 23 But he did not 


‘Because Hashem, your God ...') 
(Ramban to u. 7). 

— The gentility of manner and 
address belongs to Jacob. Jacob 
spoke entreatingly N} Dip/ r,se u Pr if 
you please, while Esau spoke 
harshly [u. 31] ’DK Dp’, let my 
father rise (Rashi). 

"Hpy ’T — But [lit. and] the 

hands are Esau's hands. 

Since there is really little resem¬ 
blance between animal skin and 
hairy human arms, it would appear 
from Isaac's response that either 
much effort went into preparing the 
disguise, or Isaac's sense of touch 
had greatly deteriorated (Sforno). 

The Midrash offers a wealth of 
insight into the implication of this 
verse. A short selection follows: 

— The voice is Jacob's voice: Jacob 
wields power only by his voice [i.e. 
Jacob exemplifies spiritual 
strength]; but the hands are Esau's 
hands— Esau gains dominion only 
by his hands [i.e., Esau exemplifies 
material might.] 

When Jacob's voice withdraws 
within itself [the word blp, voice is 
spelled defectively, without the 1 so 
it can be read npiP blp bpfl, 'the 
voice of Jacob is lightened' (Yafeh 
Toar)] — and Jews do not make 
proper use of their voices by pray¬ 
ing and studying Torah, then 
ltyy ’TJ Esau's hands have 

dominion, ... but conversely when 


the voice of Jacob rings out in the 
synagogues, Jacob cannot be 
dominated — for Esau has no hands 
[i.e. In such a case Esau's hands 
have no power to encroach upon 
Jacob]. 

[On the latter Midrash see footnote to 
ArtScroIl Shir HaShirim 8:13 page 203. 
Perhaps, as Yafeh Toar explains, the in¬ 
terpretation is that since these two opposites, 
Jacob's voice and Esau's hands, cannot coex¬ 
ist simultaneously, the Sages perceive the 
verse to intimate that either the voice is the 
voice of Jacob — or — the hands are the hands 
of Esau: while one is strong the other is 
powerless.] 

— The Midrash continues: 

The voice is the voice of Jacob — the 
voice of Jacob cries out at what the 
hands did to him [i.e. at the incredible 
slaughters perpetrated against Israel by 
the descendants of Esau/Edom (Rome). 
The Midrash specifically cites the cries 
of the accursed Hadrian who slew 
eighty thousand myriads at Bethar in 
approximately 135 C.E. where the Bar 
Kochba revolt was finally crushed with 
incredible slaughter.] 

— The Talmud [Gittin 57b] in¬ 
terprets the reference of Esau's hands to 
refer to the Roman Empire which 
destroyed the Temple and exiled us 
from our land. 

— Similarly, the Talmud [ibid.] 
observes that 'wherever a prayer is ef¬ 
fective, a descendant of Jacob must be 
among those who uttered it; whenever a 
war is victorious, Esau's descendants 
must have had a hand in it. 

23. ... lT>3ri Nbl — But [lit. and] 

he did not recognize him because 
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his hands were hairy like those of 
Esau his brother. 

Isaac placed more reliance on his 
sense of touch than he did on the 
voice. He apparently felt that the 
sound of the voice was inconclusive 
because a voice can be disguised. 

[Similarly the intangible man¬ 
nerism of the voice which was more 
respectful than usual (as Rashi ex¬ 
plains above), was also not as con¬ 
clusive as the feel of the hairy arms. 
Nor was the unusual invocation of 
the name of Heaven conclusive 
since Isaac — convinced by the 
hairy arms that it was Esau — 
probably surmised that Esau pur¬ 
posely spoke more gently and in¬ 
voked God's Name on this ocasion 
in order to rise spiritually to the 
awesome challenge of becoming a 
worthy recipient of the benedictions 
(see Haamek Davar).] 

— So [lit. and ] he blessed 

him. 

I.e., so he resolved to bless him. 
The actual wording of the blessing 
is given in verse 25 (HaKsav 
V'haKaballah). 

— He prepared to bless him by 
partaking of his food, the act of 
eating in this case, as noted above, 
being for the very purpose of 
preparing himself to be a conduit 
for the blessings (Malbim). 

According to Haamek Davar, 


Isaac praised him for using his voice 
to invoke the Divine Inspiration. 

Sforno cites the Talmudic dictum 
Berachos 31b]: 'One who suspects 
iis neighbor of a fault of which the 
other is innocent, must beg his 
pardon, and moreover must bless 
him.' Compare Eli who blessed 
Hannah after having suspected her 
of being drunk [/ Samuel 1:13-18]. 
Therefore, since Isaac had 
suspected him of deceit, he blessed 
him [possibly indicating a short 
conciliatory blessing distinct from 
the blessing of the firstborn which 
commences in v. 28.] 

24. ityy ’J? ni rmx — And he 
said, 'You are, indeed, my son 
Esau!' 

A statement of fact: Isaac was 
now convinced beyond a doubt that 
it was indeed so (Rashbam; Or 
HaChaim). 

Haamek Davar, similarly, main¬ 
tains that Isaac was sure that the 
one who stood before him was Esau. 
Had he been suspicious, he could 
not have been satisfied by Jacob's 
repeated affirmations, that he was 
indeed Esau. Rather, a prerequisite 
to blessing is that the one who con¬ 
fers it must feel love for the object 
of his blessing. Mentioning and 
hearing his name assists in arousing 
such warm feelings, as we find in 
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27 recognize him because his hands were hairy like 
24-26 those of Esau his brother; so he blessed him. 24 He 

said, "You are, indeed, my son Esau!" And he said, 
"l am." 

25 He said, "Serve me and let me eat of my son's 
game that l may give you my innermost blessing." So 
he served him and he ate, and he brought him wine 
and he drank. 26 Then his father Isaac said to him, 


48:8 where Jacob used this device to 
further arouse his love for Ephraim 
and Menashe prior to blessing 
them. 

According to Radak, this is to be 
construed as a question, Are you, 
indeed, my son Esau? Although the 
interrogative particle n is lacking, 
this not unusual in Scriptures (as 
for example / Kings 1:24: nnjK 
'13 Did you say Adonijah 

shall reign after me ... ?) Isaac asked 
this of him because convinced as he 
was, the strange voice caused him to 
doubt. Furthermore, he wanted to 
impress upon 'Esau' the seriousness 
which he attached to the blessings, 
to make it clear to him that he 
would not have approved if 'Jacob' 
had frivolously sought to come in 
place of 'Esau'. 

Malbim perceives this as a 
rhetorical question. Now that Isaac 
was prepared to draw divine in¬ 
spiration from the Source of Bless¬ 
ing, he wished to specify explicitly 
the identity of whom he was about 
to bless. Thus, the question and 
response. 

... And if applicable, he wished to 


give him this final opportunity to 
confess (Abarbanel). 

’2K — I [am]. 

He did not utter an actual 
falsehood by saying ltyy I am 
Esau, but simply I am 

(Rashi). [His response can also be 
rendered: 'It is I.' ] 

25. r» lb ton — And he 

m w ia » | M ™ Y* 

brought him wine and he drank. 

In order to induce good humor [a 
requisite for the reception of the 
Shechinah ] before the blessings. In 
general, most of their meals were 
without wine unless the meal is 
specifically described as a nrutfO 
[from nnu/, drink] denoting a wine 
feast (Radak). 

[See in this connection comm, to 
feast, in 19:3 and 21:8.] 

Chizkuni adds that wine was 
brought to induce some lighthead¬ 
edness in Isaac -so he would be less 
prone to be suspicious about 
whether it was Esau or Jacob. 

Da'as Zekeinim compares this to 
the case of Malchizedek who gave 
wine to Abraham then blessed him 
[14:18-19]. 


1. Midrash Tanchuma credits this use of wine as one reason for the halachah that the wine 
blessing of Kiddush takes precedence over the blessing over bread. Wine is given this honor 
because Jacob used it to help secure Isaac's blessing, and also because wine was used as a liba¬ 
tion on the Temple altar. [See also the commentaries to Shulchan Aruch Orach Chaim 211.] 
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26. ’a? 'b nptyi N3 nw; — Come 
close, if you please, and kiss me, my 
son. 

Kabbalistically a kiss brings 
about the deep spiritual intimacy 
which Isaac wished to arouse in 
order to cause the Shechinah to 
alight upon him preparatory to in¬ 
voking the blessings (Alshich; 
Malbim). 

Midrash Lekach Tov notes that a 
kiss generally heralds greatness as 
in the case of Samuel who kissed 
Saul when he anointed him [/ Sam. 
10 : 1 .) 

Isaac did not say. And / will kiss 
you though it is usually the elder 
who kisses the younger, or when 
they are equals they are said to kiss 
one another. Rather, Isaac asked his 
son to kiss him since Isaac was blind 
and could not kiss another without 
seeing him (Radak). 

27. THi3 rrn-rws: rn’1 — [And] he 
smelled the fragrance of his gar¬ 
ments. 

I.e., while Isaac was kissing 
Jacob, he inhaled the fine fragrance 
of his garments, for as we noted 
earlier [v. 15] the garments were 
kept in fragrant grasses and so had 
a pleasant odor. Isaac did not 
perceive it from afar, but smelled it 
as soon as Jacob drew near to kiss 
him (Radak). 

Rashi, citing the Midrash, asks: 
But the pungent smell of washed 
goatskin is most offensive! — This, 
however, implicitly teaches us that 
the fragrance of Garden of Eden 
entered the room with him [and it 


was to this fragrance that Isaac 
referred.) 

[As noted in the footnote to 25:27 this gar¬ 
ment had belonged to Adam, and passed 
onto Nimrod and then to Esau. Adam had 
worn it in Eden, and it still retained its 
fragrance (Tanchuma Yashan Toldos 16). 
Maharsha in Taanis 29b notes, however, that 
the Midrash cited by Rashi has an implica¬ 
tion different from the Tanchuma. Ac¬ 
cording to the Mid rash, it was not Esau's 
garments that retained the fragrance of the 
Garden of Eden, but that the fragrance of the 
Garden of Eden permeated the room in the 
merit of Jacob. By contrast, when Esau later 
entered, Gehinnom entered with him (see 
Rashi v. 33).] 

According to Midrash Aggadas 
Bereishis, Isaac smelled that same 
fragrance he had smelled when he was 
bound on the altar at the Akeidah. 
Midrash Tanchuma preserves a tradi¬ 
tion that God had impregnated these 
garments with the aroma of the fragrant 
incense which would one day be offered 
in the Temple [see Targum Y onasan 
below]. 

Isaac wished to be elated by the 
fragrant scent, and so he deliberately in¬ 
haled the aroma. Cf. Berachos 43b: 
'What is it which gives enjoyment to the 
soul and not to the body? — You must 
say that this refers to a fragrant aroma' 
(S for no). 

— And [he] blessed him. 

— After first acknowledging the 
fragrant aroma. Isaac thereby in¬ 
formed his son that the food, drink, 
and fragrant aroma had made him 
joyous. As a result, the Divine In¬ 
spiration descended upon him and 
he conferred the blessing (Radak).w 

This is similar to the case of Elisha 
the prophet of whom Scripture says 
that after the minstrel played [// 
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27 "Come close, if you please, and kiss me, my son," 

27 17 So he drew close and kissed him. He smelled the 

fragrance of his garments and blessed him. He said, 
"See, the fragrance of my son is like the fragrance of 
a field which HASHEM had blessed — 


Kings 3:15] the hand of HASHEM 
came upon him (Sforno). 

— tie said. 

— [I.e., he remarked before 
proceeding with the actual bless¬ 
ing] 

nto — See. 

k 

Isaac was not addressing anyone 
in particular, but thinking out loud 
— the imperative form run, see, be¬ 
ing merely idiomatic (Radak). 

Sforno renders that Isaac was ad¬ 
dressing his son, the verse meaning 
See, my son, this fragrance which is 
like, etc. 


Rambam [Moreh Nevuchim 1:46) notes 
that in Hebrew, a description of the percep¬ 
tion made by one sense is often substituted 
for that made by another. Thus Scripture 
says [Jeremiah 2:31] See the word of 
HASHEM, which is like hear, for the intended 
meaning is. Perceive the meaning of His 
word. Similarly, see the fragrance my son, 
has the meaning of smell the fragrance of my 
son since it relates to the perception of the 
fragrance. 

'n lain mtir nna ’ja nn — The 

-j •• v *i v t - T : • 

fragrance of my son is like the 
fragrance of a field which HASHEM 
had blessed. 

[The phrase 'H 13^? is am¬ 
biguous: 131? can be translated 


1. The Nature of Isaac's Blessings: Prophecy or Prayer. 

The commentators deal with the very difficult question of the nature of Isaac's blessings. 
The primary approaches are: 1). Isaac was acting as a prophet in foretelling the future of the 
son who stood before him. If so, however, what objection could there be on the part of Rebec¬ 
ca, Jacob, or Esau lo Isaac's blessing — a prophecy merely foretold an event that would occur 
in any case?; and 2). Isaac actually conferred a blessing in the sense that he prayerfully 
changed the destiny of his son by his words and 'laying of hands' upon him. If so, however, 
how could a blessing take effect upon Jacob if Isaac meant it for Esau? Some of the explana¬ 
tions are: 

— Ibn Ezra comments that Isaac's blessings were in the nature of a prayer for the future 
good fortune of his son. It was meant to be fulfilled in future generations, for Esau was not 
subservient to Jacob during their lifetimes. 

— Ikkarim holds that a righteous person becomes God's conduit by means of which a 
heavenly blessing comes upon the one he blesses. For example, if the recipient is a farmer, his 
blessing can cause a hundredfold abundance. Once the blessing has been delivered, it is a fait 
accompli, the objection or misapprehension of the blesser notwithstanding. 

— Ikkarim and Abarbanel cite — but disagree with — a view that combines prophecy with 
blessing: the prophet foresees a condition and prays that it become even more blessed and 
beneficial. 

— Drashos HaRan comments that the prophecy to Rebecca concerning Jacob's ascendancy 
could still have been reversed because it was made privately to Rebecca. Because it was not to 
be made public, it could have been revoked if Jacob proved to be unworthy or — and it was 
this which Rebecca wished to avoid — a righteous person of Isaac's stature blessed Esau to the 
contrary. 

— Drashos HaRan offers a second view that Isaac remained in doubt as to the indentity of 
the person before him. He resigned himself to confer the blessings upon whomever God 
judged to be the proper recipient. 

[See Overview for further discussion.J 
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either as blessed it, i.e., the field, or 
blessed him, i.e., the son. Our 
translation follows Rashi who ex¬ 
plains that the phrase refers to the 
field 'which HASHEM had blessed'] 

— By giving it a fragrant aroma. 
The Sages declared that it refers to 
the fragrance of a field of apple 
trees [Ta'anis 29b] (Rashi)M ] 

[See footnote to ArtScroll Shir 
HaShirim 7:9, p. 185.] 

According to Rashbam, it was 
like a field of sweet-smelling spices. 

Sforno observes that the susten¬ 
ance and prosperity afforded by a 
field are one blessing; the expan¬ 
siveness of spirit afforded by its 
pleasant, exhilirating scent is a 
further blessing. By referring to 
both dimensions of God's blessed 
field, Isaac introduced his blessing 
to Jacob, implying that such was the 
nature of the bounty which God 
would bestow in the future. 

— Targum Yonasan para¬ 
phrases: See, the fragrance of my 
son is as the scent of the fragrant in¬ 
cense to be offered on the Temple 
site which is called a field, [by Isaac; 
see Pesachim 88a] which HaSHEM 
has blessed and chosen as a dwell¬ 
ing for His Shechinah. 

According to Ramban, the phrase 
*n “itt/K, which HASHEM has 

"I v -*i 

blessed, refers back to the word ’a}, 
my son, the verse having the mean¬ 
ing of ... the fragrance of my son is 
like the fragrance of a field by 


which God blessed him — by mak¬ 
ing his hunt there successful and 
guarding him from any mishap. 

Rashi, as explained by Sifsei 
Chachomim [next verse] also suggests 
that in the literal sense the phrase which 
HASHEM has blessed reverts to my son, 
the sense of the passage being, See, the 
fragrance of my son whom HASHEM 
has blessed is like the fragrance of a 
field. Following this literal sense, Rashi 
perceives that the next phrase continues 
the thought begun by this one [see 
further] 

28, crnbKn ]rpi — And may 
God give you. 

I.e. may He give you repeatedly 
[lit. may He give you and again give 
you] (Rashi). 

Ordinarily the conjunctive prefix l, vav 
[and] would indicate a continuation of the 
thought begun in the previous verse. Here, 
however, the blessing clearly begins with this 
verse. Therefore, Rashi follows the Midrash 
in observing that the conjunction l in ]nn 
literally meaning ' and (may God) give you', 
is, in effect, superfluous since it does not 
connect with the previous verse. He 
therefore, interprets it to denote a constant 
and repetitive action: 'May He give and give 
and give incessantly/ Compare the Midrash: 
'May He give you again and again; may He 
give you blessings and the means for retain¬ 
ing them; may He give you yours and give 
you your father's; may He give you yours 
and give you your brother's' (Mizrachi; Gut 
Ary eh). 

The literal interpretation of Ras/ir's com¬ 
ment, as noted above is 'may He give you 
and again give you/ Devek Tov perceives 
the implication in Rashi s language to be that 
the blessing was prophetic: Although there 


1. In the Biur HaGRA to Orach Chaim 538:8 the Vilna Gaon suggests that the reason for 
eating an apple on Rosh Hashanah is to commemorate this incident which occurred on Rosh 
Hashanah [according to a view in Zohar Chadash 1:99. See Maharil cited in Darkei Moshe ad 
loc.) 

[Following Rashi's chronology in v. 9, however, these events occurred on Passover. The lat¬ 
ter is based on specific references to Passover in Pirkei d'Rabbi Eliezer 32; in Sh'mos Rabbah 
16 to Nissan; Targum Yonasan to v. 1; and Zohar.] 
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28 


26 And may God give you 


will be an interruption in the blessing follow¬ 
ing the destruction of the Temple, know that 
He will resume giving it to you , Or, the 
implication is that He will give you — in This 
World — and again give you in the World to 
Come. 

Maharshal explains the implication as 
meaning, more generally, Even if your sins 
will cause an interruption, know that|rv , 1 r He 
will again give you/ 

Rashi [as explained by Mizrachi ] 
continues that in the literal sense 
the conjunction 1 and , is quite 
justified as suggesting a continuity 
between the verses The phrase 
•n iDna whom Hashem has 

blessed , refers back to '•33, my son 
[see Sifsei Chachomim cited at end 
of previous verse.], and serves to in¬ 
troduce the blessings. Thus, the 
flow of these verses is, 'See, my son, 
just as God blessed you by giving 
you a fragrance like the fragrance of 
the field, in addition may He also 
give you of the dew of heaven, etc. 

[This is essentially the interpreta¬ 
tion given to the sequence by Ram- 
ban .] 

Rashbam interprets the conjunc- 
, tion as signifying: 'Just as He bles¬ 
sed the field, so may He give you ... 
all the blessings of productivity and 
abundance! 

— As you reflect on God's boun¬ 
tiful blessings my son, so may He, 
inasmuch as He is God, grant you a 
blessed field ... (Sforno). 

cprt^n — [the] God. 

[The definite article the God accen¬ 
tuates that the reference is to God in His 


role as Elohim — i.e., as the Dispenser of 
Strict Justice, in contrast with the Name 
'it, HASHEM which depicts Him in His 
role as Dispenser of Mercy. (See comm. 
1:1 and 2:5).] 

Rashi, following Midrash Tan- 
chuma comments: What is the sig¬ 
nificance here of the name Elohim 
which depicts Him as Dispenser of 
Justice? — Isaac meant: May He 
give it to you as Elohim — i.e., only 
if you are justifiably worthy of it 
may He give it to you, but not 
otherwise. But to Esau he stated un¬ 
conditionally [u.39] of the fat of 
the earth shall be your dwelling— 
i.e., whether you deserve it or not, 
you will receive it. 111 

(The above Midrash may seem dif¬ 
ficult because Isaac thought that Esau 
was receiving the blessing. We must say 
that since the blessings were divinely in¬ 
spired, these words were placed into 
Isaac's mouth although it would be 
reasonable to assume that he himself 
was not aware of their full import until 
he discovered the ruse later. 

[Further, it should be understood that 
at the moment Isaac was conferring this 
blessing, he still supposed Esau to be 
righteous and therefore, predicated the 
fulfillment of the blessing on the 
worthiness of the recipient. Later, 
however, when he was made aware of 
Esau's wickedness (see comm, to v. 33), 
he omitted the precondition of worthi¬ 
ness — otherwise, Esau's blessings 
would never have been fulfilled. 

[In the literal sense, we will see many 
interpretations based on the fact that 
this blessing — which stresses the 


1. Rashi continues that when Solomon dedicated the Temple, he emulated Isaac. Of the 
Israelites whom he knew were faithful and would unconditionally acknowledge the justice of 
God, he prayed [/ Kings 8:39]: Render to every man [Israelite, cf. v. 38] according to all his 
ways. But with reference to the stranger who lacked faith, Solomon prayed [ibid. 43]: Hear in 
Heaven ... and do according to all that the stranger calls upon You for — i.e. whether the 
stranger deserves it or not grant him his request, lest he come to murmur against You. 
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physical rather than the spiritual — was 
intended for Esau rather than Jacob. See 
footnote .] 

According to Ramban, the addi¬ 
tion of God, here, implies that as a 
gift of God, the blessing would con- 
tine uninterrupted. But in the case 
of Esau, [v. 39], Isaac did not 
similarly invoke God's Name 
implying that his lot would be good 
only as long as he lives, but 
ultimately, he [i.e., his seed] will 
perish and face oblivion [see comm . 
there]. 

bp)? — Of the dew of the 
heavens w 

The meaning is as the literal sense 
of the words imply. But there are 
many Midrashic explanations offer¬ 
ing various interpretations (Rashi). 

The blessing was not the dew per 
se, since God causes dew to descend 


universally in any event. Rather, 
this is a blessing of increase and 
abundance. 'Just as He has blessed 
you with success in the field [see 
above], so may He bless you un¬ 
interruptedly for the extent of your 
days on the land with the abun¬ 
dance generated by the dew of the 
heavens and the most fertile areas of 
the earth (Ramban). 

He blessed him with dew rather 
than rain since dew carries within it 
complete blessing, unlike rajn 
which has the disadvantage of being 
sometimes stormy, sporadic, and 
which hampers travel (Radak; 
Sforno). At the same time, dew is 
granted in sufficient quantities to 
ensure abundant crops (Abarbanel). 

Chizkuni notes that since Isaac 
knew that the eternal heritage of his 
seed was Eretz YIsrael where the 
rainy season is meager, he, ap- 


1. The Sages in the Midrash perceived many spiritual allusions implicit in the otherwise 
materialistic blessings: 

The dew of the heavens — alludes to the manna which 'rained' down from heaven (together 
with the dew; see Numbers 11:9 ( Maharzu)]; 

the fatness of the earth — alludes to the well [which followed the Israelites in the desert) and 

brought up for them various fat [i.e. rich] fish; 

abundant grain — alludes to young men (see Z echariah 9:17); 

wine — alludes to the maidens [see Zerhariah ad. loc.]. 

Another interpretation: 

The dew of the heavens — alludes to Zion [cf. Psalms 133:3); 

the fatness of the earth — to the sacrifices [which consisted of the choicest ('fattest') of animals 
(Maharzu)]; 

abundant grain — to the first fruits [as it is written (Deut. 18:4): The first fruit of your grain, 
wine, etc. Maharzu)]; 

wine — to the libations [which consisted of wine (Maharzu)]; 

Another interpretation: 

The dew of the heavens — alludes to Scripture [which came intact from heaven (Maharzu)]; 

the fatness of the earth — to Mishnah [which was transmitted by the Sages on earth 
(Maharzu)]; 

abundant grain — to Talmud [just as grain is the primary produce so is the Talmud the 
primary source for Torah Law (Maharzu)]; 

wine — to Aggadah [the homiletic expositions of the Sages] since wine, like the homiletic ex¬ 
positions, gladdens the hearts of men (Maharzu). 
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of the dew of the heavens 
and of the fatness of the earth, 
and abundant grain and wine. 


propriately blessed him with an 
abundance of dew which the soil 
desperately needs throughout the 
rest of the year when it does not 
rain. 

— And of the fatness 

of the earth. 

That is, from the fattest [])3^/] 
(i.e., most fertile) portions of the 
earth (Ramban). 

— A reference to Erefz Yisrael 
which flows with milk and honey 
[Exodus 17:5] (Alshich). 

— May your produce be sweet as 
if grown in a place saturated with 
heavenly dew and fertility (Haamek 
Davar). 

According to Ibn Ezra, the pre¬ 
positional prefix n [from ] in 
from the dew, applies itself also to 
this word which should be in¬ 
terpreted as if it read yjKH 
from the fine fruits, of the 

land. [Such double applications of 
, prepositions are common even in 
English where, for example, one 
would say 'from home and field/ 


where the implication is from home 
and from field.'] 

ttf’-pni Til nil — And abundant 

- I I T * I 

grain and wine.™ 

— So you will be able to sustain 
others (Sforno). 

Ramban suggests that the con¬ 
junctive l, and, in this phrase must 
be superfluous; the connotation of 
the blessing actually means: May 
HASHEM give you of the dew of 
heaven and the fat of the land 
[namely]: abundant grain and wine. 

That is, by virtue of the dew of 
heaven [i.e., effortlessly, by divine 
blessing, not as a result of excessive 
toil], may the earth yield up its 
fatness: abundant grain and wine 
(Ibn Caspi). 

[The translation of itfVn as wine follows 
Onkelos. Although in the Torah the terms 
and t£/T>n are synonymous, the Talmud notes 
that in common usage there is a distinction 
between by which people used to refer 

to a sweeter, less fermented wine than p? 
which referred to fully aged wine. (See Rashi 
to Nedarim 76b). Apparently, however, even 
U/’vn would be intoxicating when consumed 
in quantity (see Sanhedrin 70b).) 


1. In blessing Jacob, it was Isaac's intention to annul the curse placed upon Adam after his 
sin, and thereby to restore the world to its former beauty. 

In contrast to Adam's curse [3:16]: accursed is the ground because of you, Isaac said: May 
Hashem give you of the dew of the heavens and of the fat of the earth. This will bring joy in 
the world unlike the sadness caused by drought and famine which was inherent in Adam's 
curse [ibid.]: in suffering shall you eat of it. 

Contrasting thorns and thistles shall it sprout for you, Isaac blessed him with abundant 
grain and wine, this further contrasting the curse given Adam of you shall eat the wild herbs 
of the field. 

Contrasting by the sweat of your brow shall you get bread to eat since no one will help you 
do your farming, Jacob was told peoples will serve you — i.e. will till the ground for you, as in 
Isaiah 61:6 sons of the alien shall be your plowmen and your vinedressers. 

Contrasting the curse, for dust are you and to dust shall you return humiliated and 
despised, Isaac now said, be a lord to your brothers. 

Thus, Jacob is now divested of the curses of Adam and garbed in blessing. But moreover, he 
was now given the right to bring blessings and curses upon others as it says, cursed be they 
who curse you, and blessed are they who bless you (Tzror HaMor based on the Zohar). 
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29. D’ray :p"i3y’ — Peoples will 
serve you [or: work for you.] 

— Peoples-, the seventy nations 
(Mid rash). 

In the literal sense D’tay refers to 
peoples who are not independent 
nations unto themselves, but who 
dwell under the rule of others 
(Haamek Davar). 

Your blessing of abundant grain 
and wine will not result from your 
own toil; othets will do your work 
for you, as the Zohar notes [see 
footnote v. 28 citing Isaiah 61:6] 
(HaKsav V'haKaballah). 

D’TpKb if? influx — And regimes 
[see on 254:23] will prostrate 
themselves to you. 

[Not from duress but as a result 
of their recognition of your 
superiority.] 

— Entire kingdoms will come to 
pay obeisance to you. But is 

spelled defectively [without a dou¬ 
ble 1 at the end, to imply that the 
prostration will be 'defective']: they 
will not prostrate themselves in a 
servile manner, but in a show of 
honor, as implied in Isaiah 25:3, 
Therefore shall the strong people 
glorify you (Haamek Davar). [Cf. 
full spelling of nniium further in 
the verse.] 

The Midrash perceives Leumim to refer to 
the descendants of Ishmael and Keturah in 
connection with whom it is written [25:3]: 
The sons of Dedan were Ashurim, Letushim, 
and Leumim. 

[Until this point, the blessing 
consisted of prayer to God in behalf 
of his son, or of prophetic portent 
of what the future will bring (see 
footnote to i>.26: 'The Nature of 


Isaac's Blessings'). Now Isaac con¬ 
tinues with further prophetic peti¬ 
tion uttered as a charge directly to 
his son]: 

:pnKb T33 mn — Be a lord to your 

I ~ i • : ■■ y: w 

kinsmen [lit. brothers]. 

Isaac thus referred to the Divine 
prophecy (25:23) the elder shall 
serve the younger (Chizkuni). 

— This materialized during the 
period of the First Temple. 
Although Edom was an indepen¬ 
dent nation, it was subordinate to 
Judah [see Rashi to 36:31] (Haamek 
Davar). 

... It will also be fulfilled in the 
days of the Messiah (Radak). 

In a fundamental exposition, 
Sforno observes that since Isaac 
thought he was blessing Esau it is 
plain that he intended Esau to exer¬ 
cise mastery over Jacob. He in¬ 
tended this for Jacob's benefit 
because Isaac did not want him to 
be encumbered by material respon¬ 
sibilities which would hinder his 
spiritual development. Thus Jacob 
would have inherited Eretz Yisrael 
and been free to serve God within 
its holiness, while Esau, upon 
whom Jacob would be dependent, 
would rule the land and provide for 
its inhabitants. 

Sforno continues that Isaac 
feared that Jacob's descendants 
would become corrupted by too 
much material wealth, success, and 
power — as indeed, we find the 
prophet Amos proclaiming, 7 [God] 
despise the pride of Jacob [Amos 
6:8]. That Isaac always intended 
Jacob to have Erefz Yisrael and the 
spiritual blessings of Abraham is 
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29 Peoples will serve you, 
and regimes will prostrate themselves to you. 
Be a lord to your kinsmen, 
and your mother's sons will prostrate themselves 
to you. 


apparent from two facts: In these 
blessings which were intended for 
Esau, neither Eretz Yisrael nor 
Abraham are mentioned. In 28:4 
where Isaac blessed Jacob directly, 
both blessings are specified. 

Following Hirsch: Esau's bless¬ 
ings (for it was Esau whom Isaac 
thought he was addressing) were of 
a dual nature. In order to carry on 
Abraham's mission to be a source of 
blessing for the entire world, he had 
to gain the respect of the nations. 
This he could do only by having the 
material prosperity (u. 28) which 
they would value and admire. 
However, to win the respect of his 
brother, prosperity was not enough. 
He was commanded mnub “paa mn, 

l 7 ** 1 -I V 9 

be a 'Man' [i.e. a person of spiritual 
accomplishment] to your brother — 
be worthy of your brother's respect 
so that he will bow to you, in 
acknowledgment of your emin¬ 
ence. Then, those who bless you 
will be blessed and those who curse 
you will be cursed. 

The rendering of as 

kinsmen follows Ibn Ezra who ex¬ 
plains that it refers to the children 
of the concubines, Hagar and 
Keturah. The word cannot be 
translated literally as brothers since 
he only had one brother. Therefore 


it has the sense of kinsmen as in 
13:8 (Yohel Or). 

According to the Midrash, 
kinsmen refers to the chiefs of Esau 
[see chapt. 36] ( Radak interprets 
similarly). 

’33 nrmttPl — And your 
mother's sons will prostrate them¬ 
selves to you .w 

Mother's sons refers to Esau's 
descendants (Ibn Ezra). 

Here is spelled 'full' in 

order to imply complete servility. 
This blessing was fulfilled during 
the time of the Second Temple 
when the Edomite nation was a vas¬ 
sal state of Israel. [Cf. spelling of 
lrjrtttPi above.] 

According to the literal intent of 
the blessing whereby Esau is being 
addressed, Malbim explains that 
Jacob's descendants will honor Esau 
as the first born. See Sforno's ex¬ 
planation above that Isaac con¬ 
sidered it beneficial to Jacob's 
spiritual tranquility to be somewhat 
subservient to Esau. 

Daas Soferim suggests that Isaac 
who thought that Esau stood before 
him emphasized 'children of your 
mother' implying: 'Even if your 
mother does not value you, her 
children will come to recognize your 
worth.' 


1. The lordship mentioned in the previous phrase implied that Jacob was to win his brothers 
over by means of his exemplary service to God — then, by virtue of such spiritual superiority, 
his mother s sons would prostrate themselves to him; otherwise brothers are not subservient 
one to another. Therefore, we see that no sooner does Israel falter in its service to God, then 
Edom rises to preeminence (Or HaChaim). 
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Rashi notes that when Jacob bles¬ 
sed Judah, however, he said [49:8]: 
'your father's sons shall bow down 
to you.' Because Jacob had several 
wives the only way he could assure 
Judah dominion over the entire na¬ 
tion was by referring to his own 
sons. Isaac having had only one 
wife, alludes to her [since he did not 
want to associate himself with mak¬ 
ing his child subservient. Jacob, 
however, had no choice but to say 
your father's sons (Gur Aryeh).] 

*mi< — Cursed 

be they who curse you, and blessed 
be they who bless you. 

Whoever may wish to curse you 
is cursed from now, and according¬ 
ly will not be able to curse you; con¬ 
versely, they who will bless you are 
retroactively blessed so their bless¬ 
ings will be effective (Or HaChaim). 

— Cursed be they who curse you 
alludes to Balaam. Blessed be they 
who bless you alludes to Moses 
and Aaron, David and Solomon 
(Midrash). 

Rashi [following the Midrash ] 
notes that Balaam, in contrast, 
reversed the order by saying Blessed 
be they who bless you, and cursed 
they who curse you [Numbers 
24:9]. The explanation is that the 
righteous first experience suffering 
[ = curse] and then, happiness 
[ = blessing] so that those who curse 
them (and cause them suffering) 
precede those who bless them. 
Therefore, the righteous Isaac 


spoke first of those who curse and 
only then of those who bless. But 
with the wicked it is the reverse: 
first they enjoy tranquility and then 
suffering. Therefore the wicked 
Balaam first mentioned those who 
bless and then those who curse. 

Ramban cites the above comment 
and observes that in connection 
with Abraham God said [12:3], / 
will bless those who bless you, and 
him who curses you I will curse [first 
mentioning the blessing and then 
the curse!] He answers that by 
pointing out the contrast which is 
explained there: the blessing in 12:3 
is expressed in the plural 'those' 
who bless you, while the curse is ex¬ 
pressed in the singular 'he' who 
curses you. The verse gives priority 
to the many who will universally 
bless Abraham, and only then goes 
on to mention the rare individual 
who might curse him. Or, that se¬ 
quence is used in Abraham's case 
since in that passage curse is not the 
concluding thought since God con¬ 
tinues [ibid.]: and all the families of 
the earth shall bless themselves by 
you. Thus God's statement to 
Abraham begins and ends with 
blessing. 

• Why, indeed, is it written here 
'they who curse you' in the plural, 
while in the case of Abraham the 
singular 'he who curses you' is 
used? — Chizkuni answers that in 
effect Isaac thought he was address¬ 
ing Esau whom he knew to be 
engaged in mundane pursuits that 
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Cursed be they who curse you, 
and blessed be they who bless you." 

30 And it was, when Isaac had finished blessing 
Jacob, and Jacob had scarcely left from the presence 


were bound to make him many 
enemies, hence: they who curse 
you. Abraham, however, was 
known to be loved by all and hence 
his enemies would be few if any. 

[Inasmuch as Jacob was the reci¬ 
pient of the blessings, the plural 
form was unfortunately prophetic. 
History testifies to the many 
enemies of Jacob's descendants, 
who seized every opportunity to curse 
us — in word and deed b''Ti]. 

The Hebrew is literally, 'they who curse 
you is cursed, and they who bless you is bles¬ 
sed.' Ibn Ezra explains that the plural means 
each and every one who curses you will be 
cursed, and each and every one who blesses 
you wilt be blessed.' 

30. Esau returns. 

apyrni* Ti} 1 ? pny’ nbs , rp) — 
And it was, when Isaac had finished 
blessing Jacob. 

As Isaac finished his blessing of 
Jacob, the Torah uses the word ’rri 
which the Sages explain as 
portending woe. By implication, the 
Torah bemoans the fact that Isaac 
finished and did not bless Jacob 
with even more blessings. For had 
Isaac also given Jacob those ad¬ 
ditional blessings which he later 
conferred upon Esau (verses 39-40), 
then Edom [a reference to all anti- 
Semites through the ages] would 
have been without any sem¬ 
blance of hope (Or HaChaim). 

mn —And Jacob 
had scarcely left [lit. and it was but 
that Jacob was leaving he left]. 


The phrase emphasizes how as 
one was on the way out, the other 
entered (Rashi). 

The word ^K, but, is always in¬ 
terpreted as a utjnn, limitation. It 
qualifies the compound verb K2P, leave, 
as being incomplete — one came before 
the other's leaving was complete (Gur 
Ary eh). 

The incident also emphasizes the 
miracle wrought for Jacob. Had 
Esau come but a minute sooner, 
Jacob would not have been blessed 
(Rashbam). 

... And had he come much later, 
an undue amount of time would 
have elapsed between the blessing 
and Isaac's confirmation Di 

rp.n\ indeed,he shall remain blessed 
(Malbim). 

The Midrash notes in this context 
that Providence arranged for Esau 
to be less successful than usual in 
his hunt 'so that Jacob who was the 
glory of the world might come and 
receive the blessings which had 
been determined as his from the 
very beginning of the world.' 

The Midrash records an opinion 
that Isaac's tent had two entrances. 
Esau entered by one, and Jacob left 
by the other. According to the Rab¬ 
bis, Jacob hid behind one of the 
hinged doors until Esau entered and 
then he departed. That is the 
significance of the expression 
KiP Kin, had scarcely left — his leav¬ 
ing was still incomplete: Jacob had 
appeared to have gone out, yet had 
not actually done so. 
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1T*yp k} rrm ifc/yi — That [lit. and] 
Esau his brother came back from his 
hunt. 

31. D’pyup torrm \uyy [And] he, 
too, made delicacies. 

I.e. after he returned from the 
hunt; this being Isaac's implicit in¬ 
struction [see v. 4] (Haamek Da- 
var). 

133 -PVE b3tOi ’3K op’ — let my 

•• • - : ' T Is T V 

father rise and eat of his son's game. 

[See Rashi to v. 22 where Esau's 
harsh tone in this verse (which is 
more striking in the Hebrew than in 
the translation) is compared with 
Jacob's entrating tone in v. 19, Dip 
n3^ to, Rise up, please, sit, etc.] 
Also, Jacob added n3ttf, sit, as if 
to imply that by saying K3 Dip it was 
not his intention that his father 
literally stand up and then sit down, 
but that it was to be taken as a polite 
request that he move into a comfor¬ 
table sifting position; Esau omitted 
— implying that he did not care 
whether his father was comfortable 
or not: his call ’djk Dp’, let my father 
rise was to be taken literally — that 
his father rise up and prepare him¬ 
self to partake of Esau's delicacies 
(HaKsav V'haKaballah). 

Chizkuni suggests that Dp’, rise, 
in this context has the sense of 
awaken, since Isaac had been slum¬ 


bering after having eaten Jacob's 
meal. 

Furthermore, Esau said from his 
son's game as if he were Isaac's only 
son (HaKsav V'haKaballah). 

32. nnt< ’n — Who are you? 

▼ V J 

Isaac thought that this might be 
Jacob who, having heard that Esau 
was to be blessed, also prepared and 
brought delicacies so that he, too, 
would be blessed (Ramban). 

Vtpy Tpbn :|33 ‘>3t< — / am your first¬ 
born son, Esau. 

[Compare the self-assurance of 
this unambiguous response with 
Jacob's in verse 19.] 

33. ind ly nbb* rmn pny nmi 

— Then [ lit. and] Isaac trembled in 
very great perplexity. 

The verb nn literally refers to 
terror or trembling. The translation 
perplexity follows Rashi who, in his 
primary interpretation, cites the 
rendering of Onkelos: rnni, per¬ 
plexed, overcome with anxiety. 

The commentators explain that Rashi 
chose not to use the stronger, literal conno¬ 
tation, terror, trembling because terror would 
not fit the context here. Certainly Isaac was 
not seized in the literal sense with terror per 
se over having discovered the scheme; it was 
rather a feeling of fear, anxiety and confu¬ 
sion associated specifically with a feeling of 
utter perpleiity and bewilderment at the un¬ 
folding events. 
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27 of his father, that Esau his brother came back from 
31-33 his hunt. 31 He, too, made delicacies, and brought 

them to his father. He said to his father, "Let my 
father rise and eat of his son's game, so that you may 
give me your innermost blessing." 

32 His father Isaac said to him, "Who are you?" 
And he said, "I am your firstborn son Esau". 

33 Then Isaac trembled in very great perplexity, 
and said, 'Who — where — is the one who hunted 
game, brought it to me, and I partook of all before 


Rashi continues that following 
the Midrash [the term nnnn, which 
pr'marly means terror, is ap¬ 
propriately used to describe Isaac's 
reaction, because] when Esau 
entered the room Isaac perceived 
Gehinnom open open beneath him 
[i.e., Esau . Hence Isaac was literally 
seized with terror (Gur Ary eh).] 

[Compare v. 27 where Ras/ii records that 
when Jacob entered the room the fragrance 
of the Garden of Eden entered with him.] 

His terror at perceiving Gehin¬ 
nom beneath him was due to the 
implication of punishment that 
Isaac felt awaited him. 

As Pirkei d'Rav Kahana notes, 
when Isaac now realized that he had 
been constantly misled by Esau's 
flattery and feigned piety, he was 
seized with exceedingly great terror 
over the thought of the Day of 
Judgment. 

According to Midrash Tanchu- 
ma, Isaac had intended to bless both 
his sons, but he had summoned 
Esau first because he was the first¬ 
born. But when he realized that the 
younger had taken the blessing of 
the firstborn which was a serious 
matter [see Deut. 21:16-7], he was 
seized with terror, thinking: How 
have I sinned that I reversed the 


normal order by blessing the 
younger before the elder? [Rashi 
cites this Midrash in v. 36. See 
there.] 

And although Isaac could not 
blame himself entirely for the error 
since he was terrified that God Who 
sees all, seemingly acquiesced in the 
supplanting of the firstborn 
(Chizkuni). 

According to Ramban, Isaac's 
reaction was precipitated by his 
realization that Esau had lost the 
blessing irrevocably. 

— Isaac visibly manifested great 
anxiety so that Esau, should not 
suspect him of having mocked him 
by blessing Jacob intentionally 
(Radak). 

The expression nktp iy, very 
great, denotes that his anxiety ex¬ 
ceeded even that which he ex¬ 
perienced when on the altar during 
the Akeidah (Midrash). 

'h “nariyo Kin — Who 

— where — is the one who hunted 
game, [and] brought [it] to me? 

— Another manifestation of the 
Divine Providence which was ex¬ 
plicit throughout. Who came in so 
stealthily and unidentified; where 
could he have disappeared so quick- 
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ly; how could one have hunted 
game so quickly, even faster than 
you, who are such a skilled hunter; 
how could he have known to bring 
it to me — I did not instruct him to 
do so? (Malbim). 

The translation follows Rashi who 
explains that KlDK is an independent 
particle whose definition depends on 
the context. In our case he defines it as a 
compound of the words ns 'h, who, 
here, the verse meaning: Who and 
where here is he who hunted game? [Ibn 
Ezra comments similarly.] 11 ! 

And as Radak [Shorashim s.v. c^k] com¬ 
ments, although the conjunction and is miss¬ 
ing between the words, it is implied, as if it 
were written Kls^Kt ’ip, who and where. [Our 
translation who — where reflects the rhythm 
of the Hebrew which preserves Isaac's 
bewildered outburst.] 

Sforno interprets the phrase as 
meaning. Who, then, is it who 
hunted game? He distinguishes 
between the spelling nD’K which 
[like Rashi] he explains as meaning 
where, as in 37:16 on na’N, 
where they are pasturing, and the 
spelling KlD 1 #, such as in our case, 
which he defines as if so, then. 

ba^ b:jfa — And I partook of [lit. 
from ] all. 

— I.e. of all the delicacies he 
prepared for me (Radak); of all the 
goodness of the world (Midrash; 
Maharzu); of all the flavors of his 
delicacy — whatever taste I desired 
to find in it, I indeed found (Rashi). 

[As noted in the comm, to 24:1, 
the word bb, Kol ('all') has esoteric 


implications as one of the Attributes 
of God. In connection with each of 
the Patriarchs, the Torah uses the 
word bb, all, everything, which 
implies perfection, totally unflawed 
blessing. This Kabbilistically 
teaches that each was given an inkl¬ 
ing of the World to Come and that 
the Evil Inclination had no domi¬ 
nion over them. See footnote there 
and comm, to ArtScroll Bircas 
HaMazon.] 

iniqnK] - And I blessed him. 

—■ Since the Hand of God was 
implicit throughout (Malbim). 

rpn 1 Tjna-m — Indeed, he shall re¬ 
main [lit. be] blessed. 

Isaac thus confirmed his blessing. 
Lest one think that Jacob would not 
have been blessed had he not 
engaged in deception, Isaac con¬ 
firmed it, blessing him now of his 
own free will (Midrash; Rashi). 

[See Tanchuma cited by Rashi in 
v. 36 s.v. ’nnlD} n*.j 

Having already blessed him, I 
confirm it since he, too, is my son 
(Radak). 

Indeed, he shall remain blessed — 
for having rushed to serve me. Isaac 
now realized that Jacob had done 
everything in accordance with the 
instructions of Rebecca who per¬ 
ceived that Jacob was more worthy 
of the blessings (Rashbam). 

Ramban notes that in the literal 
sense, it would be unlikely for one 


1. Da'as Zekeinim interprets the verse Midrashically: Isaac asked hdk ’p, "Who shall be 
baked in Gehinnom?" And the Divine Spirit responded my “iyn, “He who hunted the game" 
— a reference to Esau. Therefore Isaac later said to Esau [u. 37]: kIdk n} 1 ?}, “And for you, 
where — what can / do, my son?," i.e. and for you — you are destined to be baked, in 
Gehinnom; what can I possibly do for you? 
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27 you came and I blessed him? Indeed, he shall remain 
34 blessed!" 

34 When Esau heard his father's words he cried out 
an exceedingly great and bitter cry and said to his 


to willingly bless another who had 
deceived him and thus compound 
the deceit. Certainly this , would 
arouse Esau's ire even more and 
cause him to distrust his father's 
sincerity. 

Ramban accordingly offers two 
interpretations: 1. The verse should 
be rendered: Who — where is he 
that hunted and brought me game 
that I should bless him for I know 
that indeed he is blessed; 2. Even so, 
although he received the blessing 
dishonestly, he must remain bles¬ 
sed, even against my will, since I 
cannot revoke the blessing. Indeed 
Isaac knew by this time that it could 
be only Jacob since the blessings 
could not have rested on anyone but 
his offspring. 111 

— (Isaac saw God's Will in what 
he had done; though done invol¬ 
untarily, it could not be revoked.] 

Sforno suggests that Isaac was 
making a matter-of-fact statement 
that though Jacob's methods were 
questionable, Isaac had an inner as¬ 
surance that his blessings had been 
effective and accordingly, Jacob in¬ 
deed, would remain blessed. As it is 
said of R.' Chaninah, he knew when 
prayers he had offered for the sick 


had been efficacious [see Mishnah, 
Berachos 34b.] 

34. na-r n# ltyy - 

When Esau heard his father's 
words. 

I.e. Isaac's voluntary confirma¬ 
tion of Jacob's blessing (Malbim). 

According to Akeidas Y itzchak 
the wording of this verse attests 
that it was not Esau's recognition of 
the importance of the blessing that 
made him cry out in bitter anguish. 
It was only Isaac's response and his 
anxiety and terror at the truth of 
events that impressed upon Esau 
the greatness of the blessings. 
However, he still did not com¬ 
prehend their true mystery or he 
would have known that such a bles¬ 
sing could not be shared among two 
individuals. 

-iKTrny rnpn npyy pyp - 
[And] he cried out an exceedingly 
great and bitter cry. 

The Torah gives eloquent 
testimony to Esau's intense desire to 
be a faithful son. Although he had 
not been deprived of anything 
tangible — only of the blessings — 
he reacted as though he had lost an 
immense fortune. 


1. The Midrash notes that Isaac's first reaction was to curse Jacob, but he was told through 
Divine Inspiration that if he were to do so, he would be cursing himself since he had said [u. 
29] Cursed be they who curse you. So, as we see, Isaac blessed him instead. Thus, it was 
due to Divine intervention that Jacob was spared, for Isaac's consternation might easily have 
resulted in his cursing Jacob upon finding out the scheme. But Jacob trusted in God Who in¬ 
spired Isaac to bless him instead. 

[The Midrash offers a similar comment in Ruth 3:8: although Boaz was startled ("nmi] and 
‘ might easily have cursed Ruth, who secreted herself in his field, God put it into his heart to 
bless her ( v. 10 there).] 
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The Sages compare Esau's bitter 
lament to Mordechai's outcry when 
he heard of Haman and Ahasuerus' 
edict to exterminate his people [see 
footnote].™ 

•qjj ’^19 — Bless me too, 

[my] father. 

I, too, am your son, just as he is! 
(Radak). 

Esau did not realize that his bless¬ 
ing was reserved for Jacob; 
therefore he protested that a father 
should be able to bless all his 
children with wealth, dominion and 
everything good (Malbim). 

The word is vocalized ■»}£ although it is 
not the end of a clause, becuase of the cantil- 
lation, a tip'cha, which is disjunctive 
(Radak). 

35. rnpnn? to — Y our 

brother came with cleverness. 

— By having disguised himself as 
a hairy person (Radak). 

Although Isaac had asked in¬ 
credulously who it was who took 
the blessings, he surmised that since 
Esau was now before him, his 
earlier visitor must have been Jacob 
since his blessing could rest only on 
his own offspring (Tur; see 
Ramban above). 

The translation of the word npifl 
as cleverness [wisdom],instead of 
more common, cunning or deceit, 


follows Onkelos and 

Rashi. 

The Midrash similarly renders 
'by the wisdom of his Torah.' 

Torah Sheleimah cites Midrash Ha- 
Biur that permissible cunning is called 
npnn; malicious deceit is called ntpny. 

[Perhaps the term nnnn was used 
because it has a dual connotation; Esau 
was to understand it as meaning deceit; 
Isaac's intent was that Jacob acted with 
wisdom .] 

Even those who preserve the literal 
connotation of deceit (for example, 
Alshich, Malbim) interpret that Isaac 
implied that only the manner of Jacob's 
coming [i.e. the disguise, etc.) was con¬ 
sidered deceitful [nnnng to], not the 
taking of the blessings; which was a 
valid 'taking' as Isaac himself intimated 
when he said npi], and took your 

blessing, implying a successful fait ac¬ 
compli. This validity is attested to by 
the fact that the fragrance of the Garden 
of Eden entered the room with him [u. 
27], symbolic of God's consent to what 
was transpiring. 

np’! — And [he] took your 
blessing. 

— I.e., it was your blessing 
because it would have been par¬ 
ticularly appropriate for you in¬ 
asmuch as it concerned material 
things (Sforno). 

The blessing which is due a first¬ 
born (Akeidas Yitzchak). 


1. The Midrash notes that God is patient, but He eventually collects what is due. Thus, Jacob 
caused Esau to cry out once, and his descendants ultimately paid for this in the capital city of 
Shushan, as it says, in almost identical wording, that on hearing of the edict to exterminate his 
people (Esther 4:1]: rntji n'pni npyr pyi'], he [Mordechai] cried loudly and bitterly. 

The Yalkut there records that Mordechai cried out, 'My ancestor Isaac! What have you 
done to me? Esau cried out before you and you heeded his cries and blessed him. Now we are 
destined to be slaughtered (by Haman, a descendant of Esau]! 
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27 father, "Bless me too, Father!" 

35-36 35 But he said, "Your brother came with cleverness 

and took your blessing 

36 He said, "Is it because he was named Jacob that 
he should outwit me these two times? — He took 


36. n'pjp inip Kip 'qtj — Is it 
because he was named Jacob 
('Yaakov'). 

This translation follows Rashi 
who views this as an incredulous 
question [the n being the inter¬ 
rogative particle = is it, and ’g = 
because, as in 29:15 rmi< 'rrj$ 'grt, Is 
it because you are my brother?] 

See alternate view of Ibn Ezra, 
further, who renders: His name is 
rightfully called Jacob, and Alshich 
who explains that God is the subject 
of iDtt/ Kgp, He named him.] 

D’nyg HJ ’:3j7jPi — That [lit. and] he 
should outwit me these two times? 

There is a play on words here 
between the name Yaakov which 
connotes heel (see 25:26) and also 
the verb meaning take a circuitous 
route to achieve one's goal (Haamek 
Davar); deceive (Radak); supplant. 

Following two interpretations of 
Onkelos, Rashi renders: lie in wait, 
ambush [see Deut. 19:11], or out¬ 
witted me. [It is the latter interpreta¬ 
tion that we have followed in our 
translation.] 

Continuing Rashi: Was he given 
the name Jacob in prophetic an¬ 
ticipation that he would one day 
outwit me? [For had the name com¬ 
memorated a current event his name 
should have been gpy [heel] or npy, 
(past tense); the future verb form 
3pJf! signifies a future deception 
(Divrei David-Taz).] 

Rashbam [interpreting Dljyg in 
the sense of a double portion, 


renders]: Since he is younger than I, 
his share of the inheritance should 
have been only half of my first¬ 
born's double portion. Is it because 
he was given a name suggesting 
deception that he has the right to 
cheat me of my rightful inheritance 
and to take for himself the double 
portion of the first-born? 

Sforno renders: Did the fact that 
he was named Jacob influence him 
to deceive me? For as the Talmud 
notes [ Berachos 7b): Dnj K£tp, a 
man's name influences his charac¬ 
ter. 

Alshich cites the view that at 
birth, God named him Jacob [see 
comm, to 25:26], and Esau accor¬ 
dingly did not say: Is it because 
JlKlj? you [father] named him 
Jacob, but said, 7s it because of this 
that Kip, He named i.e., God - Who 
forsees the future — named him 
Jacob? Now I understand why He 
gave him that name. It was not 
because Jacob had, at birth, grasped 
me by the npy, heel, as commonly 
thought, but as a portent that he 
would ’jgpy!, outwit me. But does 
that divine portent give him the 
right to do so D'lJjyg, twice?' 

His name Jacob was supposed to 
portend that his sovereignty will 
supplant mine in the Time to Come! 
[see comm, to 25:27 — he will rule 
'on my heels,' i.e. after me]; how 
then does he presume to outwit me 
now by committing these two 
deceitful acts? Does he think that he 
was named Jacob to signify that he 
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has the right to outwit me even 
now? (Abarbanel; Malbim). 

According to Ibn Ezra, this is not 
a question but a statement: the 
word 'on is an affirmation meaning 
indeed, rightfully. His name is 
rightfully called Jacob, because he 
supplanted me these two times 
[Onkelos renders similarly.] 

Radak, too, follows this in¬ 
terpretation: He was properly called 
Jacob, since the name carries within 
it the connotation of deceit as well! 

nj?b nt* — He took away my 

birthright. 

First he deceived me by taking 
advantage of me when I was 
famished; there is no greater deceit 
than that (Radak). 

The wicked Esau had the audaci¬ 
ty to lie to his father's face about 
Jacob 'taking' his birthright when 
in reality it was Esau himself who 
sold it under oath and thereby 
flagrantly despised it as the Torah 
attests [25:34] (cf. HaKsav V'ha- 
Kaballah). 

But, his own mouth caused him 
to testify against himself by admit¬ 
ting that the birthright was now 
Jacob's (Chizkuni). 

Rashi cites Midrash Tanchuma 
that Isaac was seized with terror [v. 
33] because he thought he commit¬ 
ted a serious transgression in bless¬ 
ing the younger before the elder [see 
Deut. 21:16-17]. When Esau cried 
out. He outwitted me these two 
times, Isaac asked, 'How?' When 


Esau replied. He took away my 
birthright, Isaac was relieved and 
said, 'It was on this account that I 
had feared I had overstepped the 
line of strict justice, but now that 
you tell me he has the birthright I 
realize that I actually blessed the 
firstborn, [I.e., Jacob was entitled to 
the blessing of the firstborn] — 
Indeed rp.rp dj, indeed, he shall 
remain blessed!' 

According to this interpretation, of course, 
this exchange occurred before Isaac ex¬ 
claimed [u. 33] indeed he shall remain bles¬ 
sed; accordingly, verse 34, when Esau heard 
his father's words, should be interpreted as a 
paranthetic elaboration in the past perfect: 
'when Esau had heard' [his father's anxiety 
over having blessed someone else before 
Esau v. 33]. There is an allusion to such an 
interpretation even in the literal sense in¬ 
asmuch as v. 34 does not begin with the 
usual sequential formula Ityy yntP3 i rPl, and 
it came to pass, when Esau heard. The omis¬ 
sion of VP] allows for such a past-perfect in¬ 
terpretation (Divrei David). 

[Or it might be that the verses reflect the 
actual sequence, and the Midrash cited by 
Kashi is emphasizing how Isaac felt vin¬ 
dicated in retrospect for having confirmed 
the blessing now that he heard that the 
birthright was indeed Jacob's by Esau's own 
acknowledgment.] 

npb nny nirn — And see, 
now he took away my blessing. 

[There is a further play on words 
here: ’nnbg, my birthright — 
my blessing .] 

Since Rebecca had been told that 
the elder son would serve the 
younger one [25:23] Jacob's pur¬ 
chase of the birthright had the ad¬ 
ded effect of making him subser- 
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27 away my birthright and see, now he took away my 

37 blessing!" Then he said, "Have you not reserved a 

blessing for me?" 

37 Isaac answered, and said to Esau, "Behold, a lord 
have I made him over you, and all his kin have I 
given him as servants. With grain and wine have I 


vient to Esau who had been left 
with the status of the younger son. 
Now, however, Esau had the 
further complaint that Jacob had 
deceptively usurped the blessing of 
being a lord to his kinsmen [u. 29], 
with the result that he would 
dominate Esau (Malbim). 

-miO] — Then [lit. and ] he said. 

Esau understood from his 
father's remark 'he took your bless¬ 
ing' that Isaac could not bless him 
equally. But certainly there was 
something his father had left to 
bestow upon him (Haamek Davar). 

... Perhaps a loophole can be 
found. 

HD13 ’b nbvN Nbn — Have you not 
reserved a blessing for me? 

— Even an inferior one? 
(Midrash). 

Even though you intended to 
bless me with the superior blessing 
you certainly did not intend to 
bestow everything on me and leave 
my brother entirely devoid of your 
blessing. You must have reserved 
something. Can you not give me 
that? (5 for no). 

(Our translation of Jl 1 ?*** as reserved fol¬ 
lows Rashi who interprets the word as mean¬ 
ing separate, set aside (cf. Numbers 11:25). 
Targum and /bn Ezra render it as hold back, 
as does Ramban in Numbers 11:17.] 

37. ■pnnw T» 5 i ]n - Behold, a 
lord have I made [lit. placed] him 
over you. 


As implied in the expression (u. 
29): Be a lord to your kinsmen 
(Ramban). 

— This was the seventh in the 
series of blessings Isaac gave Jacob 
(see verses 28-29); why does Isaac 
single it out as if it were the primary 
blessing? 

— Isaac's intention was to em¬ 
phasize to Esau that the blessing of 
lordship had already been given 
Jacob, so whatever property Esau 
would acquire would automatically 
revert to Jacob in accordance with 
the rule Ian mj7 "ipy rup, what¬ 
ever a servant acquires belongs to 
his master (cf. Kiddushin 23b). 
[Thus, in a sense, this blessing 
superceded the others.] (Rashi). 

nnayb lb r»ni< ’bp’nj*) — And 
all his kin [lit. brothers] have l 
given him as servants. 

— As implied in the expression 
[u. 29] your mother's sons will 
prostrate themselves to you (Ram¬ 
ban). 

His kin, referring to the de¬ 
scendants of Ishmael and of 
Keturah (Ibn Ezra; Sforno). 

[See comm, to v. 29]. 

rnatpp tfh’ni — And [with] 
grain and wine have / supported 
him. 

'With' is not in the Hebrew, but 
is implied. This translation follows 
one opinion in Radak. Alternatively 
he suggests that the root“|DD means 
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near (lb D'DIED), rendering, grain 
and wine have I kept near him. 

n\vyt< nn kIdk rnbi — And for 

a r ^ ™ * 

you, where ... what can l do, my 
son? 

After all the above, what is left? 
(Radak). 

Where could I possibly seek out 
something to do for you? (Rashi). 

— What blessing could I offer 
you that would be of any avail? 
(Sforno). 

The question was rhetorical. It 
was a polite way of telling him that 
there was indeed nothing Isaac 
could do for him (Abarbanel)M 

38. ’3K ^b'ron nnK nmnn — Have 

■ t l : - * » v ■: ■ 

you but one blessing, [my] father? 

The above is the usual rendering: 
Radak renders: Is there not even a 
single blessing that does not conflict 
with Jacob's blessing? 

Torah Sheleimah cites 
Tanchuma: 

Esau was one of three persons 
who argued indirectly with God. 
[The others are Cain (4:23) and 
Menashe (II Chronicles 33:12). See 
Sanhedrin 101b.] Esau said to Isaac: 


'It appears that had Jacob and I both 
been righteous, your God would not 
have been able to provide blessings 
for both of us!' 'Silence!' God inter¬ 
jected. 'Jacob will eventually bless 
twelve tribes and not duplicate any 
of the blessings!' Nevertheless, 
Esau was shown compassion, and 
he was blessed. 

The translation of this phrase follows 
Rashi who notes grammatically that the 
prefix n in rpngn is a nbKtpn n, interrogative 
participle. [This interpretation appears to 
violate the general rule, because it is not 
punctuated with a chataf-patach which 
usually identifies the interrogative prefix n 
(see comm, to uototn in 18:25), and it is fol¬ 
lowed by a letter with a sheva which usually 
indicates the definite article n.] Rashi, 
therefore, cites other examples of inter¬ 
rogative prefixes which are similarly pun- 
cuated): D^rpn, are they in camps? 
[Numbers 13:19]; mjjtpn, is it fat? [ibid. v. 
20]; ninan. Will it be like the death...? [/ 
Samuel 3.33.] 

■>3K pk'd: ’•izna — Bless me, too, 

•9 ’ V “ ’"-IT 

[my ]-Father. 

— Enable me also to achieve 
wealth and dominion in this world, 
independently, and not in the 
shadow of Jacob. Bless me as a 
father blesses each of his children 
with abundance (Malbim). 


1. Actually there were blessings Isaac could have given Esau, but Isaac perceived that, as 
Jacob's enemy, Esau would have been more deservant of being cursed, as Isaac had specifical¬ 
ly said [u. 30]: Cursed be they who curse you. Isaac was therefore reluctant to bless Esau. The 
beginning of our verse intimates this with the words: “tntOl pny ]yn, And Isaac answered and 
said, implying that he continued this answer' only for the purpose of 'saying' that nothing 
could be done for Esau rather than as a positive reply to Esau's plaint (Or HaChaim). 

[The word kIdk, where, is discussed in v. 33. See also Da'as Zekeinim cited there.) 
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27 supported him, and for you, where ... what can / do, 
38-39 my son?" 

38 And Esau said to his father, "Have you but one 
blessing, Father? Bless me too, Father!" And Esau 
raised his voice and wept. 

39 So Isaac his father answered, and said to him: 
"Behold, of the fat of the earth shall be 

your dwelling 


■p'.] iVp ltyy Ktyn — And Esau 
raised his voice and wept. 

Esau produced but a few tears ... 
But see how much peace and tran¬ 
quility God bestowed in compensa¬ 
tion upon Esau for those few tears! 
(Tanchuma). 

For, as the Zohar notes, we will 
remain under Esau's power until we 
repent and shed tears that can out¬ 
weigh his. 

For these tears he was rewarded 
with Mount Seir where sufficient 
rain always falls. He enjoys the 
good of this world, and whatever 
punishment he deserves will be 
meted out to him in the World to 
Come (Yalkut). 

It was these tears that influenced 
the Shechinah to consent to Isaac's 
blessing or Esau ( Alshich). 

39. Esau's Blessing. 

tok pny] pm — So [lit. and ] Isaac 
his father answered. 

The Torah thus implicitly tells us 
why Isaac as r>ai<, his father, 
relented. His fatherly compassion 
was aroused by Esau's tears — and 
so he blessed him (Or HaChaim). 

I.e. it was as his compassionate 


father that Isaac answered him 
(Malbim). 

rpm pbup? nan — 

Behold, of the fat of the earth shall 
be your dwelling. 

I.e., may the land you inherit be 
the most fertile region on earth 
(Radak). 

According to Kashi, this refers to 
]V b# nioby’K, the Grecian portions 
of Italy [i.e. southern Italy which 
includes Rome (cf. the term Magna 
Graecia).] 

The Talmud (Megillah 6b) defines 'Greek 
Italy' as Rome. [Apparently Rome is so 
designated on account of the great influence 
of the Greek civilization on the Roman.] 

Rashi ad loc. notes that the phrase 
™K, Isles of Elishah (Ezekiel 27:7) is 
rendered by Targum: 'Isles of Italy.' 

[This Midrashic interpretation fol¬ 
lows the familiar identification of 
Esau/Edom (see 36:1) with Rome. 
Rashi's interpretation of our verse also 
serves to distinguish between the iden¬ 
tical term T^Kn plpltfn, of the fatness of 
the earth, used in Jacob's and Esau's 
blessings. For Jacob it refers to abun¬ 
dant crops, and for Esau, according to 
the context, it refers to the fertile region 
where he would dwell — hence the as¬ 
sociation with Italy where Esau's 
descendants — the Romans — fourished 
(see Mizrachi; Gur Aryeh).] lli 


1. There is a significance to Esau being given Rome as an ultimate heritage. 

The Talmud [Sanhedrin 21b; Y erushalmi Avodah Zarah 1:1 [cf. version in Rashi to Megil¬ 
lah 6b) records that when King Solomon married the daughter of Pharaoh (I Kings 3:1), an 
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The Midrash identifies the reference here 
as being to Beth Gubrin, the fertile Idumean 
town and fortress in southwestern Judea. 

According to Radak, the reference is to 
Seir [the home of Esau and his descendants, 
the Edomites (see 32:3; 33:14,6)]. 

Noting that Seir was not the most fertile of 
lands, Abarbanel interprets the phrase as 
referring to unspecified fertile lands that his 
children would later occupy, as indeed came 
to pass. 

by» byni — And of the dew 

of the heavens from above. 

There was no conflict in the 
blessing since God's natural bless¬ 
ing is abundant enough for both of 
them. Furthermore, as noted in 
28:4, as Abraham's heir, Jacob 
would realize his blessing in the 
land of Canaan, while Esau would 
realize his in another land. 
However, Isaac did not bless Esau 
with abundant grain and wine as he 
did Jacob since he wanted to honor 
the one who was blessed first 
(Ramban). 

Rashi in v. 28 s.v. □ , »nbKn notes 

v: t 

that God's name is omitted here 
because unlike Jacob's, Esau's 
blessing was not dependent upon 
his righteousness. See Ramban cited 
there. 

Tur adds that God's name is not 
invoked here since Esau himself 
made no reference to God as did 
Jacob [u. 20.] 

As Hirsch notes: Isaac did not 
preface his blessing to Esau by say¬ 


ing Dyibrcn :)b 11571 , May God give 
you, which implies that His bless¬ 
ings would be given under the 
special management and guidance 
of God as were Jacob's. Rather, 
Esau's blessings would come in the 
normal course of Nature's function¬ 
ing on 'heaven and earth.' 

[The suggestion by some 'moderns' that 
this was a left-handed blessing with the in¬ 
terpretation being, 'Away' from the fatness 
of the earth shall your dwelling be and away 
from the dew of heaven, (the n of ppu/p and 
byp being interpreted in the partitive sense 
away from, thus contrasting Esau's blessing 
with Jacob's), is devoid of Rabbinic exegitical 
basis and exhibits a merely fanciful depar¬ 
ture from the simple context of the bles¬ 
sings.] 

by» b^ai — and of the dew 

of the heavens from above. 

I.e., may you benefit from abun¬ 
dant heavenly dew [which carries 
with it more blessing than rain — 
(see v. 28)] so you will be spared the 
toil of irrigating your fields 
(Akeidas Yitzchak; Sforno). 

[Many Chumashim draw atten¬ 
tion to a Masoretic note that this 
point marks half of the Book of 
Bereishis in number of verses.] 

40. iron :)a“m bjri — [And] hy [lit. 

upon] your sword you shall live. 

As a hunter ( Rashbam); as a war¬ 
rior (Sforno). 

— All of this you earned by your 
merit because you sharpened your 


angel planted a reed in the Mediterranean Sea. Mud and sand gradually accumulated around 
this reed, eventually building up the Italian peninsula on which subsequently Rome was built. 
[See Overview to ArtScroll Eichah.] 

Tiferes HaGershuni suggests since all the world was created for the sake of Jacob, Esau was 
therefore given Rome as an ultimate heritage which as the Aggadah above notes, did not yet 
exist in the time of Jacob. 
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and of the dew of the heavens from above. 
40 By your sword you shall live, 
but your brother you shall serve. 

Yet it shall be that when you are aggrieved, 


sword and bow as I bid you [u.3) 
(Chizkuni). 

Esau's descendants would con¬ 
quer other nations, and ultimately 
rule the entire world by the force of 
their sword; the fulfillment of this 
prophecy is well-known (Abar- 
banel). 

The implication was not that 
Esau would be forced to become a 
brigand and plunderer with his 
sword, for he was blessed with 
sustenance from the fatness of the 
earth and dew of heaven. Rather, 
the blessing was that he be vic¬ 
torious in war and survive his bat¬ 
tles (Ramban). 

Rashi notes that the Hebrew by, 

upon your sword, has the meaning of lanng, 
with, or by, your sword. [Perhaps the con¬ 
notation of ^3"»n by is accordingly: with 
reliance upon your sword.] Ramban cites 
Deuteronomy 8:3 for man does not five by 
Dnbn [lit. upon bread ] alone, which means 
onb?, by bread. 

nhjm rprm ru*i — But [lit. and ] your 
brother you shall serve. 

This, too, was a blessing: It 
would be better to serve his brother 
than to be in servitude to others 
(Radak). 

The translation but, perceiving 
this as a qualification of the 
preceding blessing, follows Ramban 
who explains that although Esau 
was blessed with victory in battle, 
he was served notice that he would 
remain subservient to his brother. 
Esau would not prevail over his 
brother; instead Jacob would 
prevail over Esau [depending, as 
Isaac continued, upon Jacob's 


remaining righteous.J 

Esau was not bidden to do menial 
chores for his brother; this 'serving' 
was with dignity. Esau was to act as 
Jacob's swordbearer in the sense of 
protecting him while leaving him 
free to attain the spiritual goals 
destined for him and his descen¬ 
dants (Rav Saadiah Gaon). 

According to Abarbanel, the im¬ 
plication is: Your military pursuits 
should never take you against your 
brother: him shall you serve. .. .This 
subjugation of Edom by Israel was 
fulfilled in the days of David and 
Solomon, Rechavam, Abijah, Asa, 
and Jehoshafat, kings of Judah, un¬ 
til the days of the sinful Jehoram 
when Edom revolted and appointed 
its own king. Even later, during the 
Second Temple period, Edom was 
subservient to Israel. 

The Midrash, reflecting the implica¬ 
tion that Esau's subservience depended 
upon Jacob's worthiness, homiletically 
renders: Isaac said, 'If Jacob is meritor¬ 
ious, you shall "njm, serve him; if not, 
you may decree his destruction' 

... The Midrash concludes that for these 
words Isaac is not mentioned among the 
Patriarchs in Isaiah 63:16, for "shall he 
who says to Esau, 'Decree his destruc¬ 
tion' be associated with the Patriarchs?" 

However the fate of subjugation 
to Israel is limited and dependent 
upon Israel's righteousness. 

inn nvn — Yet [lit. and] it 

T v -1 - ▼ ▼ _: w J 

shall be that when you are aggrieved. 

I.e., when Israel shall transgress 
the Torah so that you have a valid 
reason to be aggrieved over his hav- 
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ing taken the blessings, then you 
may cast off his yoke from your 
neck (Rashi). [As noted in u.2B, the 
implication was that Jacob would 
enjoy his blessing — including his 
subjugation of Esau — only so long 
as he is worthy of it (Maharam): 
When Israel was righteous, Esau 
had no right to be aggrieved over 
the loss of the blessings (Mizrachi). 

Thus, the Word *rnn according to 
Rashi , signifies grief, pain as in Psalms 
55:3 'mwa T1K, / am aggrieved in my 
meditation. 

Ihn Ezra — citing this interpreta¬ 
tion — understands Rashi to derive 
his interpretation from the root in 
which also denotes complaint (as he 
interprets the phrase in Psalms) [the 
implication being: when you have 
just cause to complain to God 
regarding Israel's unjustified op¬ 
pression, then God will have com¬ 
passion upon you (Tur).] 

Rashbam also translates “inn as 

t 

suffer but explains the implication 
as: When the burden of his ser¬ 
vitude shall be more than you can 
endure — then you may cast off, etc. 

Sforno similarly perceives the 
implication as the legitimate cry of 
protest resulting from the undue 
harshness of his overlordship. 

Rashbam adds that this refers to 
suffering resulting from Israel's 
transgressions, since this was a hint 
to Israel not to deal harshly with 
Esau's descendants. Therefore, 
when they approached the Edomite 
border while marching through the 
wilderness after Exodus, the Israel¬ 
ites were forbidden to molest Edom 
[Deut. 2:4]. 


Similarly, the Sages [Y erushalmi 
Rosh Hashanah 1:1] note that in 
punishment for David's six-month 
campaign during which he cut off 
every male of Edom [/ Kings 11:16], 
those six months did not accrue as 
part of his reign. 

In his primary interpretation, Ibn 
Ezra explains the word as being 
related to the root mi, rule [see use 
of this verb in / Kings 5:4], the con¬ 
notation being — as explained by 
Radak and Ralbag: When you are 
due to rule, i.e., when your time to 
reign will come because Israel will 
have forfeited its lordship through 
sinfulness. 

Hirsch follows a different ap¬ 
proach. Esau's strength of sword 
and his world-conquest are for the 
ultimate purpose of his final sub¬ 
mission to Jacob in acknowledg¬ 
ment that the sword is the servant 
of the spirit. Esau's greatest hope is 
T»“in when you 'humble 

yourself' to Jacob, by submitting 
yourself to his ideals — then you 
will no longer be subservient to 
him. Then you will be his equal 
partner in carrying out God's will. 

tjiNiy byn iby npiai —[Then] you 
may cast off his yoke from upon 
your neck. 

I.e., God will then have compas¬ 
sion on your plight, and you will be 
successful in casting off Jacob's 
yoke from your neck (Ibn Ezra; 
Ralbag). 11 > 

— And as a result of his sin¬ 
fulness, you will not be in servitude 
to him (Radak). 

— As the Midrash notes: When 
the voice is not the voice of Jacob 
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you may cast off his yoke from upon your neck." 

41 Now Esau harbored hatred toward Jacob be¬ 
cause of the blessing wherewith his father had 
blessed him. And Esau thought, "May the days of 


[i.e., when Israel's voice is not heard 
in the study of Torah and in prayer] 
then the hands are the hands of 
Esau [see comm, to u.22] (Malbim). 

The fact that you will live as a 
warrior will qualify you for this 
(Sforno). 

[Cf. Edom's revolt from Judah 
under Jehoram related in II Kings 
8 : 20 - 22 .] 

41. Esau's Hatred. 

i’3$ 1333 rgnan by... Dbtyn - 

Now Esau harbored hatred ... 
because of the blessing wherewith 
his father had blessed him. 

[The pronoun him is am¬ 
biguous: Does it refer to the bless¬ 
ing given Jacob or to the one given 
Esau? Esau's hatred may have 
resulted from the blessing Jacob 
gained deceptively, or he may have 
hated Jacob for having caused him, 
, Esau, to receive only an 'inferior 
blessing.'] 

Alshich takes the former view, 
while Malbim suggests that Esau 
was angered at his father for con¬ 


firming Jacob's blessing [u.33], and 
for telling him You shall serve your 
brother, in effect making Esau sub¬ 
ordinate to Jacob. 

The translation of follows Onkelos 

and Targum Y onasan who render: And Esau 
kept hatred in his heart .... 

The commentators define the verb Duty as 
synonymous with 1U3, bear a grudge [see 
Levit. 19:18], Hirsch explains that the root 
□UW is related to Dnur [Lamentations 3:8] and 
□no, closed dp, stopped up. All designate a 
hate which isl repressed, a similar conception 
to “IU3 which in general means guarded: to 
retain hatred. 

lab-i ltyy “W 5 '] — And Esau thought 
[lit. and Esau said in his heart — the 
'heart' being considered in Scrip¬ 
tures as the seat of the intellect] 

This translation follows the 
implication of Rashi and Midrash 
which assume that Esau revealed his 
plan to no one. The fact that Rebec¬ 
ca was told of the scheme (next 
verse), implies that it was revealed 
to her by Divine Inspiration. 

Ibn Ezra suggests that he may 
have revealed his secret to one of his 
friends [and Rebecca subsequently 
became aware of it.] 


1. This does not suggest, in the literal sense, however, that when it came Esau's time to rule 
that Esau's yoke would henceforth necessarily be upon Jacob. Rather, one would not sub¬ 
jugate the other, but they would be equal. That in fact Esau did, later, achieve the dominion 
was due to the sins of Israel. 

The implication was that once Esau would have cause to revolt, the dominion would never 
revert to Jacob. However Bilaam's pronouncement in Numbers 24:19 apjfin *n?i, one out of 
Jacob shall have dominion, uses the same root, rm, which expresses Esau's dispensation from 
servitude. The verse is interpreted to mean that dominion will indeed revert to Jacob. The end 
of that verse,... and shall destroy the remnant of the city [the city being interpreted by Rashi 
there to refer to the most important city of Edom, Rome], implies that in the day of the Mes¬ 
siah, speedily in our days, Esau's memory will be obliterated and never rise again. 

... And as the prophet predicts, in the end of days, Esau will indeed revert to servitude as it 
says ( Obadiah 1:21j: Deliverers shall go up to Mount Zion to rule the hill country of Esau and 
dominion shall be HaSHEM’s (Abarbanel). 
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Ramban suggests, however, that 
in the literal sense the phrase say in 
the heart does not necessarily refer 
to pure thought ; it refers to any 
decision reached after deliberation 
even when it is coupled with 
speech. [Thus, according to 
Ramban, the phrase should be 
rendered and Esau resolved, pos¬ 
sibly even declaring his intention 
aloud. (This view is substantiated in 
Avos d'Rabbi Nosson ll cited in 
u.42).] Ramban concludes that ac¬ 
cording to the Midrash, of course, 
the implication (as noted above] is 
that he kept these thoughts to 
himself. 

’3N la^pi — May the days of 

[lit. the days of my father's mourn¬ 
ing will approach.] 

My father is old and his death is 
near; I will wait until he dies (Ra- 
dak). 

I do not wish to cause my father 
grief while he is still alive (Rashi; 
Ramban). — Perhaps he feared that 
his father would curse him, and his 
blessing would then turn into a 
curse (Ramban). 

The commentators emphasize that 
Rasfoi's interpretation of Esau's inten¬ 
tion in this statement being to spare 
Isaac aggravation was based on Ras/ii's 
opinion that Esau retained — even now 
— his filial honor. This is supported by 
Esau's respectful and obedient reaction 
to his father's displeasure with the 
Canaanite women whom Esau married 
[28:8,9], 


Following Malbim [who holds in 28:8 
that Esau had sinister motives in con¬ 
tracting a new marriage that would 
please Isaac; see comm, there], Esau's 
intention was to avenge himself upon 
his father and brother simultaneously, 
by killing Jacob. He said, 'I will kill 
Jacob — as a result ’IK b3K ’p'* my 

father will soon be in mourning — for 
his son Jacob.' 

Ralbag interprets similarly: Even if it 
accelerates my father's death [lit. brings 
near the days of mourning for my 
father] I nevertheless will kill my 
brother Jacob (cited by Tut). 

Some render Esau's intent as: My 
father is old; let the days of his mourn¬ 
ing come already so 1 can kill my 
brother and inherit everything (Rav 
Saadia Gaon). 

•»nN n'pjr-nK rtt“inK) — Then [lit. 
and] / will kill my brother Jacob. 

'Did not my father say ^3"in by 
rp.nn, by your sword you shall live? 
The first use to which I shall put my 
sword will be the killing of Jacob!' 
(Hirsch). 

42. ma Vtyy nm nx npmb nn 

r : t % ■’ ! r j • : - 

b'nan — When [lit. and] Rebecca was 
told of the words of her older 
son Esau. 

Esau's intention was revealed to 
her by mi, Divine Inspira¬ 

tion (Rashi). [How else could she 
have become aware of his thoughts? 
(See comm, to previous verse for 
alternate views).] 

There is a view in the Midrash that the 
Matriarchs, including Rebecca, were pro- 
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27 mourning for my father draw near, then I will kill my 
42 brother Jacob." 

42 When Rebecca was told of the words of her 
older son Esau, she sent for and summoned Jacob her 
younger son and said to him, "Behold, your brother 
Esau is consoling himself regarding you to kill you. 


phetesses. [See vA5. Bui it would seem — as 
noted in the comm, to 25:27 — that Rashi 
does not subscribe to this view since Rebecca 
is not listed among the prophetesses enum¬ 
erated in Megillah 14a. Receiving a com¬ 
munication by Divine Inspiration, which 
Rashi mentions here, does not necessarily 
make her a prophetess.] 

There is a possiblity — according 
to those who do not consider Rebec¬ 
ca a prophetess [see comm, to 
25:23] — that she was informed by 
one of the prophets living at that 
time (Ms. Or HaAfeilah, Torah 
Sheleimah note 193). 

Avos d'Rabbi Nosson II Chapt. 
45 comments that Esau planned in 
his heart to slay his brother Jacob, 
but in effect he revealed this inten¬ 
tion to everyone, as evidenced by 
' Rebecca's having become aware of 
it. [This text supports Ramban's in¬ 
terpretation in the previous verse, 
but is not cited by him.] 

Kipni nbtpni — [And] she 
sent for and summoned Jacob. 

— Jacob had gone into hiding, 
either out of fear or shame, from his 
brother Esau who was complaining 
about him (Ramban). 

]ppn nap- — Her younger [lit. smal¬ 
ler] son. 

This was one of Rebecca's pri¬ 
mary concerns that urged her to 
summon Jacob: Jacob yvas her smal¬ 
ler son, and hence defenseless 
against the brute strength of his 


'big' brother Esau (Malbim). 

I- 

ing himself regarding you to kill 
you [i.e., is planning to kill you.] 

[As noted in the lengthy exegesis 
to Dm in 6:6, the verb depending on 
its conjugation, can have the mean¬ 
ing of regret, comfort, considera¬ 
tion, consolation. Rashi offers 
several interpretations of this 
phrase; the translation follows the 
last one. As Rashi comments]: 

He regrets the existing relation¬ 
ship and harbors thoughts of es¬ 
tranging himself from you to kill 
you. According to the Midrash [the 
word omnn is interpreted accepts 
consolation ]: As far as Esau is con¬ 
cerned, he regards you as being 
already dead and he has already 
drunk over you the 'cup of consola¬ 
tion' [which was drunk in a 
mourner's house after the burial of 
a near relative.] 

Rashi continues that in the literal 
sense the word is interpreted as con¬ 
solation , i.e., 'cup of consolation' 
(Mizrachi)]: He consoles himself for 
the loss of the blessings with the 
thought that he plans to kill you. 

Onkelos renders: Behold, Esau 
your brother lurks [pn^, i.e., waits 
for the opportunity] against you to 
kill you. 

Ramban explains that the intent 


^nnb Dmpn tpmj ltyy nan 
Behold, your brother Esau is conso 
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of Onkelos' explanation here which 
reflects the intent of the verse but 
not its language is that: he pretends 
to be consoled about the blessings 
so you will not be on guard, but in 
fact he intends to kill you. 

Ramban goes on to suggest that 
the meaning of ^)b Dninn is the 
same as either Tp Dnjntp, his com- 
fort is in you [i.e., in his intent to 
kill you], or ^’by nnintp, he is com¬ 
forting himself regarding you. 

He comforts himself in the notion 
that by killing you the birthright 
and blessings will revert to him (Or 
HaChaim). 

TprTN — Yowr brother. 

He is, and remains, your brother. 
Whatever the extent of his evil, you 
may never forget that he is your 
brother (Hirsch). 

— But since he is your brother, it 
will be much more difficult for you 
to elude him (Malbim). 

43. Jacob is Advised to Flee to 
Laban. 

’ J bp5 yn^ ’p nnyi — So now, my 
son, heed [in] my voice. 

I.e., carefully scrutinize every 
word I say; she also implied thereby, 
that she was addressing him with a 
prophetic spirit (Haamek Davar). 

[See comm, to same phrase in 

u.8.] 

Although Esau implied that he 
would not carry out his intention 
until Isaac died, Rebecca could not 


be sure when that would happen. 
She therefore ordered Jacob not to 
procrastinate until it would be too 
late, but now my son ... flee im¬ 
mediately. Compare the Rabbinic 
dictum [.Avos 2:10]: "Repent one 
day before your death," the idea be¬ 
ing that since one is never certain on 
which day he will die, he should 
spend his entire life in penitence 
(Or HaChaim). 

^]b rrp Dipl — And arise! Flee [lit. 
flee to yourself]. 

I.e., flee, go as a fugitive (Hirsch). 

The word ^b, to yourself , implies 
keep the matter to yourself; tell no 
one where you are going (Haamek 
Davar). 

[The word ^|b in such contexts often 
has the connotation of for your own 
benefit, for your own good; see comm. 
to 12:1 ^|b'lb] 

nnn iriK pb bK — To my brother 

▼ T T T I ▼ ▼ V 

Laban, to Charan. 

— He will protect you if Esau at¬ 
tacks (Or HaChaim). 

[It was also clearly her intention 
that he take a wife from her kin. See 
further.] 

44. onriK d’kp iray rD#’ — And 
remain with him a short while [fol¬ 
lowing Rashi: lit. a few days.] 

Her hope was that things would 
soon be smoothed over, but in fact, 
she never saw him again (Akeidas 
Yitzchak). 

According to Ibn Ezra, D’tp’ here 
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27 43 So now, my son, heed my voice and arise! Flee to 

43-45 my brother Laban, to Charan , 44 and remain with him 

a short while until your brother's wrath subsides. 
45 — Until your brother's anger against you subsides, 
and he forgets what you have done to him. Then I 
will send and summon you from there. Why should I 
be bereaved of both of you on the same day?" 


means years , as in Levit. 25:29, the 
intent being: a few years, few 
meaning less than ten years, to al¬ 
low Esau time to regain his com¬ 
posure. [See comm, to D’p’ as year 
in 24:55.] 

[See 29:20: Jacob served seven 
years for Rachel and they seemed to 
him but a few days.] 

:pnN nnn aitt/rnitfN ny — Until 
your brother's wrath subsides [lit. 
turns away.] 

mpn [wrath, lit. heat] refers to in¬ 
tensely glowing, burning anger 
(Hirsch). [See Rashi to Exodus 15:8 
for explanation of mpn, f]K, 

and cjk |1*in.] 

45. :|nn tjtik “ly — Until 

, your brother's anger against you 
subsides (lit. turns away.] 

The term anger [lit. nose], al¬ 
ludes to the flaring of the nostrils 
during one's anger (Rashi, Exodus 
15:8). It is a lesser degree of anger 
than the mpn, wrath, mentioned in 
the preceding verse. 

The implication of Rebecca's 
remark was: 'We should not be 
satisfied merely with the cooling of 
Esau's man, burning wrath. Let us 
wait until even his c]k, anger, sub¬ 
sides to the point where we need not 
fear even unfiendliness on his part 
(Hirsch). 

According to Malbim, mpn refers 
to inner, deep-seated anger which 


one represses, while refers to the 
outer manifestations of anger. 
Thus, non alludes to Esau's explicit 
fury, while alludes to the implicit 
danger of his threat against Jacob's 
life. 

According to Sechel Tov, his fury 

— in respect to the blessings; his 
anger — in respect to the birthright 
[R' Bachya interprets in the re¬ 
verse.] 

lb ivtpy-*i^tc hk na^/i - And he 
forgets what you have done to him . 

Obviously, Rebecca had a high 
opinion of Esau. She thought that 
with the passage of time, he would 
forget the wrong which had been 
done him (Hirsch). 

The Midrash notes that Rebecca 
had innocently hoped to wait until 
Esau's anger would subside. But she 
was mistaken. Instead, [Amos 
1:11]: Edom's ... anger tore perpe¬ 
tually and he kept his wrath for¬ 
ever. 

^pnnpbi — Then [lit. 

and] / will send and summon [lit. 
fetch] you from there. 

But under no circumstances are 
you to return on your own (Or 
HaChaim). 

— [For if you demur, and decide to 
stay here]: 

“in* Dl’ da mp 1 ? — Why 
should I be bereaved of both of you 
on the same day [lit. one day.]? 
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The word b'lW refers to a parent 
who has buried his child (Rashi). 

— If Esau attacks you, you are 
certain to die, for [even] if you suc¬ 
ceed in killing him, his children [as 
his avengers (Rashbam)] will rise 
and kill you. A divine inspiration 
[u/npn nn] was 'sprinkled into her' 
and she prophesied that they would 
die on one day. As stated in Sotah 
13 a, such was indeed the case 
(Rashi). lli 

— Why should / be bereaved of 
both of you on the same day? — 
You being slain, and he driven forth 
as Eve was bereaved of Abel whom 
Cain slew, both of them being 
removed from Adam and Eve all the 
days of their life? ( Targum Y ona- 
san). 

The victim would be gone and 
she could no longer consider the 
murderer to be her son. Her fear of 
losing both, makes plain that she 
regards Esau as no less her son than 
she does Jacob. This casts all her 
action in a noble unselfish light 
(Hirsch; but cf. Or HaChaim). 

Hirsch notes that hzw means to be bereft 
of children — and b3u/K means grapes! He 
explains that perhaps does not 

designate so much the grapes as the cluster, 
the very short stalks on which the grapes 


hang. As long as the grapes are hanging there 
the stem in not seen. It is only visible when 
the grapes are plucked off. nnls 1943 
the mother rich in children is like a vine full 
of grapes (Psalms 128:3). Should her 
children die, she would be as bereft as a bare 
stem of grapes from which the grapes have 
been plucked. 

Some suggest that by Rebecca's 
remark: both of you, she referred|o 
Isaac and Jacob since Esau was plot¬ 
ting to kill Jacob on the day Isaac 
would die (Tur). 

[The above interpretation does not 
agree with Rashi who holds that the 
term bott/ refers only to being bereft of 
children ]. 

46. pnr>-bi5 np3i — [And] 

Rebecca said to Isaac. 

— In an effort to spare him the 
aggravation of knowing the truth 
(Malbim). 

™rn ’nyp — I am disgusted with my 
life [following Rashi]. 

She expressed herself with ges¬ 
tures of utter abhorrance (Mid- 
ras h ). 

Several homiletical reasons are 
offered for the small p in ’’nyp. 

— The numerical value of p is 
100. The p is small to suggest that 
her disgust with life was because 


1. The ralmud notes that when Jacob was brought by his family for burial in the Cave of 
Machpelah, Esau came and challenged their right to bury him there, claiming to have retained 
the right of the firstborn. Among those present was Chushim son of Dan who took a club and 
struck Esau on the head so that his eyes fell out and rolled to the feel of Jacob. At that time 
was the prophecy of Rebecca filled, as it is written, why should I he bereaved of both of you 
on the same day? For though the death of the two of them did not occur on the same day [ob¬ 
viously Jacob died first if Esau was attending his funeral), still their burial took place on the 
same day ( Sotah 13a). 
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27 46 Rebecca said to Isaac, '7 am disgusted with my 

46 /i/e on account of the daughters of Heth, If Jacob 

takes a wife of the daughters of Heth like these, of 
the natives of the land, why need / live?" 


she foresaw that the Temple which 
was 100 cubits high would one day 
be destroyed because of intermar¬ 
riage, and thus Israel's glory would 
be diminished (Zohar; R' Bachya). 

— The small letter implies that 
her disgust was not real but feigned 
to Isaac so he would send Jacob 
away (Ms, Or Has'chalim cited in 
Torah Sheleimah). 

— According to the view that Rebecca 
was 14 years old at her marriage [foot¬ 
note to 24:16] and hence 34 years old at 
Jacob's birth, since Jacob was 63 years 
old at the blessings, [footnote to 25:17] 
Rebecca was 97 years old by this time. 
The small p [ = 100] thus alludes to her 
consternation at her nearly 100 years of 
life at this point which would in 
retrospect be considered as having been 
lived worthlessly if Jacob -whom she felt 
was the essence of her being — would 
marry a detestable Canaanite woman 
(Harav David Feinstein). 

nn "Obd — On account of the 

[ 11 1 " * 

daughters of Heth. 

Onkelos renders: At the sight of 
the daughters of Heth. 

— [A reference to Esau's wives.] 

rupN 3pi p npb on — If Jacob takes 
[i.e., marries] a wife [lit. woman]. 

Rather than tell Isaac that she 
wanted Jacob to leave home because 


his life was in danger, she used the 
unsuitability of the Hittite women 
as a pretext for her decision 
(Rashbam). 

Righteous Rebecca did not utilize 
the opportunity to justify her 
deception by telling Isaac that Esau 
was a potential murderer and, 
therefore, clearly undeserving of 
the blessings. Instead, she pre¬ 
ferred to give a natural and reason¬ 
able purpose for Jacob's journey to 
Paddan Aram (Hirsch). 

yiNH miara hSnb nrrniion - Of 

I V ▼ T ! ' V " T i ' > 

the daughters of Heth like these, of 
the natives [lit. daughters] of the 
Land. 

Like these — for unfortunately, 
we have come to know from our 
own daughters-in-law how inap- 
proriate they are (Hirsch). 

The Miarash records that as 
Rebecca said nbto, like these [i.e., 
in the direct form], she slapped each 
of them [Esau's wives] in turn. 

D^n ib nob — Why need / live? [lit. 
why life to me?] 

She thus made it perfectly clear 
that she could not consider life 
worth living if her son married 
anyone other than her kin (Abar- 
banel). 


Torah Temimah observes that although Rebecca cannot be said to have uttered this as a 
prophecy in the strict sense of the word, but rather was voicing her tragic apprehension, 
nevertheless the Talmud's citation must be understood in the light of the dictum in Moed 
Katan IBa: O’n^ipb nnn3 nna, a covenant has been made with the lips, i.e., the spoken word, 
even if unintentional, may contain a prognostication for the future, and often becomes ful¬ 
filled as if by prophecy [see comm, to 22:6 s.v. Furthermore, the dictum in MafcJicos 

11a may be cited in this connection: 'A curse of a wise man, though uttered without cause, 
takes effect.' 
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XXVIII 


1. The Admonition Against 
Marrying a Canaanite Woman; 

The Abrahamitic Blessing is 
Conveyed to Jacob. 

ink yian apif! PW ^i?n - So 

[lit. and] /saac summoned [lit. called 
to] Jacob and blessed him. 

The blessing is the one given 
further in v. 3 (Radak). 

According to Malbim , this verse 
merely informs us that Isaac blessed 
him; the text of the blessing, 
however, is not recorded. Rather, 
Isaac blessed him with an un¬ 
recorded blessing of spiritual 
bounty and cautioned him against 
taking a Canaanite wife (further in 
this verse). This was an injunction. 
Then he went on to give him a 
positive command to go to Paddan 
Aram and take a wife from his 
mother's kin (verse 2). Then Isaac 
blessed him again with the blessing 
in verse 3. 

Now Isaac blessed him of his own 
free will and with full con¬ 
sciousness. Rebecca's ruse had suc¬ 
ceeded in making him realize that 
Jacob was the deserving one of his 
sons (Hirsch).w 


lb iniOl imam — He instructed [lit. 

”■ 11 " v 

commanded] him and said to him. 

[Apparently, Rebecca's sugges¬ 
tion that Jacob go to her brother's 
home (27:43) was motherly advice; 
Isaac's summons now gave it the 
force of a command.] 

[And said to him, i.e. clearly and 
unambiguously. Immediate action 
is implied by the association of the 
verbs command and say. See Hirsch 
on 1:22.] 

nli^p n^k nj?rrkb — Do not 
take a wife [lit. woman] from the 
Canaanite women [lit. from the 
daughters of Canaan.] 

Included in the generic term 
Canaanite were the eleven descen¬ 
dants of Canaan who populated the 
land: the Zidonite, Hittite, Jebusite, 
Emonite, Girgashite, Hivvite, 
Arkite, Sinite, Erodite, Zimrite, 
Hamite (Ibn Ezra and Y ohel Or to 
15.T9; 24:3). 

He admonished Jacob even 
against marrying the daughters of 
Aner, Eshkol, and Mamre [with 
whom they were friendly; hence the 
need for this exhortation (Yafeh 
Toar).] (Midrash). 


1. As the Midrash notes, until now, Jacob's right to the blessing had been open to question 
Now his right became affirmed. Lest one say that Jacob would have had no blessing had he nc' 
deceived his father, the Torah tells us that Isaac summoned Jacob and blessed him. [See Rashi 
to 27:33). 

Rav Berachiah said. It may be compared to a prince, who made a tunnel into his father's 
treasury to get himself a pound of gold. His father said to him, 'Why this secrecy? Come take 
it openly!' Thus Isaac summoned Jacob and blessed him . 
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28 1 So Isaac summoned Jacob and blessed him. He 

1-3 instructed him, saying to him, "Do not take a wife 

from the Canaanite women. 2 Arise, go to Paddan 
Aram to the house of Bethuel your mother's father, 
and take a wife from there from the daughters of 
Laban, your mother's brother. 

3 And may El Shaddai bless you, 

make you fruitful and make you numerous, 


Cf. similar instructions Abraham 
gave to Eliezer regarding a wife for 
Isaac in 24:3, and comm, there. 

However, as noted in the footnote 
to 24:3 M eshech Chochmah sug¬ 
gests that Isaac's instruction to 
Jacob here should not be under¬ 
stood as a direct command. 

Rather, as M eshech Chochmah 
perceives from v. 4 Isaac informed 
Jacob that it was a condition of 
retaining the Abrahamitic blessings 
and the right to inherit the Land 
that he not allow his posterity to 
descend from Canaanite women. 

2. dtk n^s Dip — Arise, go to 
Paddan Aram. 

Arise! is idiomatic for set out 
quickly (Radak). 

This part, unlike the previous 
verse, was not a command but 
fatherly advice (Ha'amek Davar ; 
differing from Malbim above). 

TEN ’2K bKinn nma — To the house 

I v • *i : f 

of Bethuel, your mother's father. 

[In charging Eliezer, Abraham 
was more vague, sending him 
generally to his native land and 
family (24:4, see footnote there) 
whereas Isaac specifies exactly to 
whom Jacob was to turn in search 
of a wife.] 

’nt* ftb nuan — From [among] 


the daughters of Laban, your 
mother's brother. 

In a home where a woman like 
your mother grew up in spite of the 
proximity of Laban, you can quite 
possibly find a worthy wife for 
yourself (Hirsch). 

3. ^nk ’Htp'bKl — And may El 
Shaddai bless you. 

Rashi explains the significance of 
this Name here as implying: He, 
Who suffices ['Htp = ’Tip] with His 
blessing to those who are blessed by 
him, He will bless you. 

[This Name has been discussed in 
the commentary to 17:1. See also 
43:14 and Exodus 6:3.] 

— You need take nothing with 
you, but your trust in God. He will 
bless you, i.e., give you the means 
to found a household ... (Hirsch). 

According to Ha'amek Davar this 
was not merely a blessing, it was a 
prophetic premonition that God as 
El Shaddai would indeed bless him 
after his return from Paddan Aram 
with those blessings of fruitful 
abundance, and that a community 
of people descend from him [see 
35:11]. 

— Make you fruitful 
and make you numerous [or: in¬ 
crease you]. 

He will give you the strength to 
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have children and to bring them up 
in your own spirit. Through them 
you will become multiplied 
(Hirsch). 

D’Kjy bnpb n^ni — And may you be 
a congregation of peoples. 

You will have what I did not suc¬ 
ceed in having: D’Ey bnp, a con¬ 
gregation of peoples. Your children 
will be D’ray, different kinds of peo¬ 
ple, who will be the forerunners of 
separate and distinct tribes, but 
none of them will be bios [dis¬ 
qualified]: They will be a united 
bnp (Hirsch). 

4. orn^K n?n3‘nt5 “ [And] 

may He grant you the blessing of 
Abraham. 

— I.e. [the blessing which God 
gave to Abraham] in which He told 
him [12:2]: I will make of you a 
great nation ; and [the blessing He 
gave Abraham in 22:18 and re¬ 
peated to Isaac in 26:4]: And all the 
nations of the earth shall bless 
themselves by your offspring — 
May all those blessings be said 
regarding you. May that great na¬ 
tion and blessed seed issue from you 
(Rashi). 

— The blessing that he become 
the ancestor of a horde of nations 
[17:5] (Ha'amek Davar); the bless¬ 
ing that Abraham received when he 
was told [15:5] Gaze, now, toward 
the Heavens, and count the stars if 
you are able to count them! ... So 


shall your offspring be! (Aggadas 
Bereishis). 

T]nK — To you and to 

your offspring with you. 

'With you' not ' after you.' The 
kernel for a future generation will 
develop from you as well as from 
your offspring. You will not have to 
wait for some later era when your 
descendants will become worthy of 
the blessings. None of your children 
will be estranged from you; all of 
them will inherit with you the bless¬ 
ings that have been promised to you 
(Hirsch). 

Tp-ujp )nt<-nf< - That you 

may possess [or: inherit ] the land of 
your sojourns. 

I.e. Erefz Y israel the land where 
you now dwell (Sforno). 

[The land in which you tarry as a 
"U, alien. See 17:8]. 

— In reward for not marrying one 
of the Canaanite women who are 
slaves, as Abraham commanded 
Isaac (Rashbam). 

This blessing should be under¬ 
stood in conjunction with the earlier 
blessing [27:28] May God give you 
of the dew of heaven, etc. Isaac now 
specified that this blessing of 
material plenty should be fulfilled 
in the land of Canaan which God 
had given Abraham, while the 
material blessings given Esau 
[27:39] would be fulfilled in a dif¬ 
ferent country (Ramban to 27:39). 
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28 and may you be a congregation of peoples. 

4-5 4 May He grant you the blessing of Abraham 

to you and to your offspring with you, 
that you may possess the land of your sojourns 
which God gave to Abraham." 

5 So Isaac sent away Jacob and he went toward 
Paddan Aram to Laban the son of Bethuel the Ara- 
mean, brother of Rebecca, mother of Jacob and Esau. 


anna* 1 ? D’nbfl — Which 

God gave to Abraham. 

[See 17:8: / will give to you and 
to your offspring after you the land 
of your sojourns — the whole of the 
land of Canaan — as an everlasting 
possession .] 

5. upi?! pii* 1 nSv'l — So [lit. 
and] Isaac sent away Jacob. 

No mention is made of Isaac 
sending wealth along with his son 
as would be expected. Ramban [to 
25:34] suggests that Jacob was flee¬ 
ing for his life and Isaac was afraid 
to give him wealth, servants, and 
camels, etc. lest he arouse the 
jealousy of his enemies. In fact, the 
Midrash comments that Jacob was 
robbed at the outset of his journey 
of whatever possessions he had. 
[See Ibn Ezra there]. 

□nt< mis — And he went 

toward Paddan Aram. 

[The translation toward reflects 
the Rabbinic chronology cited by 
Rashi in verse 9 that Jacob set out 
for the ultimate destination of Pad¬ 
dan Aram, but first he went to the 
Academy of Eber (Shem was 
already dead by this time; see 
Chronology / Time Line vol. 1, page 
xii) and spent fourteen years there, 
studying day and night. Although, 
as Rashi calculates in v. 9, (see 


Chart B) Jacob was separated from 
his father a total of 36 years, the 14 
years he detoured and spent study¬ 
ing were not accounted against him, 
and he was held liable only for the 
balance of 22 years. His punish¬ 
ment was that his beloved son 
Joseph was separated from him for 
a like amount of years (see Chart 
C). This will be further discussed in 
Sidrah Vayeshev rr’K.] 

The question arises: If Isaac sent 
Jacob away why was Jacob punished at 
all for the years he stayed away from his 
father's service? 

— Perhaps their intention was that he 
go to Paddan Aram and take a wife — 
Leah — and be prepared to return as 
soon as they sent for him. But Jacob 
voluntarily offered to stay on and work 
an additional seven years for Rachel 
[29:16]; therefore all the years he was 
away [except for the fourteen years he 
studied in the Academy of Shem and 
Eber [see Rashi further, v. 9] were ac¬ 
counted against him (R'Bachya). 

ifc/yi npif: dk -»nK — The 

brother of Rebecca, mother of Jacob 
and Esau. 

— I do not know what [the addi¬ 
tion of this phrase] is intended to 
teach us (Rashi). 

[Rashi was indeed aware of possible in¬ 
terpretations. He makes this comment rather 
than simply maintain silence because he 
wishes to emphasize that he does not find an 
interpretation which he considers to fit the 
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literal flow of ihe narrative (Kitzur 
Mizrachi).] 

Ramban suggests that in the con¬ 
text of this command that Jacob 
marry a woman from among the 
daughters of Laban his mother's 
brother, the Torah added that Laban 
was also the brother of Esau's 
mother too, thereby implying that it 
would have been proper for Isaac to 
have instructed Esau, too, to go to 
Laban to seek a wife. The reason 
Isaac instructed only Jacob, 
however, was because he knew that 
the Abrahamitic blessing would be 
fulfilled only through Jacob and his 
offspring. 

(See comm, to 25:1 for similar interpreta- 
tion that Abraham married the Egyptian 
Keturah and was not particular in taking 
himself a wife from his kin, since his in¬ 
sistence that a suitable wife be chosen con¬ 
cerned him only in regard to his offspring 
who would bear the Abrahamitic covenant.) 

Some interpret that Rebecca is 
again identified here as the sister of 
Laban and as both the mother of 
Jacob and Esau to remind us that 
she bore an Esau because she was 
the sister of Laban, since children 


resemble the mother's brother [see 
Sforno to 25:20]. Others suggest 
that by sending Jacob to her brother 
to avoid bloodshed between her 
children, Rebecca was compas¬ 
sionately acting as the mother of 
both of them (Tur). 

6~9. Esau marries the daughter of 
Ishmael. 

The following [parenthetical] 
verses form one unit: When Esau 
saw that Isaac had blessed Jacob 
and sent him away to Paddan Aram 
... and that Jacob had obeyed his 
father and had gone to Paddan 
Aram ... and that the Canaanite 
women were evil — so Esau went to 
Ishmael (Rashi). 

6. ... — When Esau saw 

that Isaac blessed Jacob. 

In his second blessing to Jacob, 
Isaac conferred upon him the 
Abrahamitic gift of Eretz Y israel. 
Esau calculated that this blessing 
had been stripped from him because 
he had wed Canaanite women. 
Therefore he now took a daughter 
of Ishmael in the hope that he might 
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28 6 — When Esau saw that Isaac had blessed Jacob and 

6_9 sent him off to Paddan Aram to take himself a wife 

from there, charging him as he blessed him, "You 
shall not take a wife from among the Canaanite 
women; " 7 and that Jacob obeyed his father and 
mother and went to Paddan Aram. 8 Then Esau 
perceived that the Canaanite women were evil in the 
eyes of Isaac, his father, 9 so Esau went to Ishmael 
and took Mahalath, the daughter of Ishmael, sister of 
Nebayoth, in addition to his wives, as a wife for 


himself. — 

yet regain the Abrahamitic blessing 
of the Land (Rashbam). 

7. npy? ynurn — And that Jacob 
listened ... 

[Unlike Esau himself who had 
been callous to the fact that he had 
married women who were a source 
of spiritual rebellion to his parents.] 

8 . ipy? jyj? nij} rrtjn ’3 Vtyy tan 

V>3K pny’ — Then Esau perceived 
[lit. saw) that the Canaanite women 
[lit. daughters of Canaan ] were evil 
in the eyes of Isaac his father. 

Esau perceived — by Isaac's 
charge to Jacob. Although it had not 
been told directly to Esau previous¬ 
ly, Esau had never reacted to Isaac's 
displeasure with the Canaanite 
wives. Only now, when he saw that 
the fulfillment of Isaac's blessing to 
Jacob seemed to be dependent upon 
the choice of wives, did he too, take 
the example, and react to his 
father's feelings. But his efforts 
were feeble; he neither divorced his 
Canaantite wives, nor took a new 
wife from Rebecca's family. Instead 


he simply went and married a 
daughter of Ishmael, to partially 
pacify his father (Abarbanel; 
Malbim). 

9. bKynun bx itoy *nbn — And Esau 
went to Ishmael 

The fact that Esau responded to 
Isaac's verbalized displeasure and 
went to Ishmael proves that had 
Isaac exercised his authority over 
Esau earlier — as Rebecca inspired 
him to do now in the case of Jacob 
— he could have prevented Esau 
from marrying the Canaanite 
women (see on 26:34] (Sforno). 

b^yni^ 1 D3 nbnn — Mahalath the 

■ » « w V t V 

w ■ ■ 

daughter of Ishmael. 

The Midrash homiletically in¬ 
terprets the name Mahalath as 
derived from nbnn, illness, disease, 
hence adding grief to grief, adding 
evil to a house already fulD 11 

nlrtK — Sister of Nebayoth. 
Radak suggests that in the literal 
sense the identification here with 
Nebayoth — like that of sister of 


1. Was then Mahalath her name? In 36:3 her name is given as Basemath! Rather the name 
Mahalath [is descriptive and] is derived from Snn, forgiveness. This teaches that his sins were 
pardoned. From this we derive that a man's sins are pardoned when he marries (Yerushalmi 
Biccurim 3:3). 

See Rashi and Ramban to 36:3. 
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Laban [24:20] or brother of Japheth 
[10:21] — was because Nebayoth 
was a man of great renown. 

Rashbam suggests that Nebayoth 
is mentioned because he was the 
first-born. This is the case with 
Miriam who is likewise identified as 
sister of Aaron [Exod. 15:2] since 
Aaron was the elder of the brothers 
[see Ramban there]. 

... Or it might be that Ishmael 
had daughters from several wives 
and Mahalath was the sister of 
Nebayoth from that same wife (Ibn 
Ezra). 

Rashi [citing the Sages in Megil- 
lah 17] notes that the apparently 
superfluous description sister of 
Nebayoth is added to draw our at¬ 
tention to the tradition that Ishmael 
died after he designated his 
daughter for Esau. It was Nebayoth 
who actually gave her in marriage to 
Esau; hence he too, is mentioned in 
this connection [see Chronological 
Deductions next page.] 

"PUtt by — In addition to [lit. upon] 
his wives. 

He did not divorce his first wives, 
but added wickedness upon wick¬ 
edness (Rashi). 

According to Ha'amek Davar, the 
phrase by, 'upon his wives' 
suggests that she was placed in 
authority over them. 

— Esau tried to impress Isaac by 
heeding the negative injunction in 
v. 1 against taking a Canaanite wife. 


However, he flagrantly ignored the 
positive command to marry one of 
the Abrahamitic family in Paddan 
Aram (Abarbanel; Malbim). 

numb lb — As a wife [lit .woman] for 
himself. 

[Perhaps the connotation is here, 
too, as in 25:20: A woman suitable 
to be numb lb, a wife to him, in this 
case, a wicked woman married to a 
wicked man.] 

This section justifies the concept 
of Esau as a selfish person oblivious 
to all but his own desires. For 
twenty-three years he had caused 
anguish to his parents by the 
behavior of his Canaanite wives, Vet 
it seems to have dawned on him 
only now. But instead of divorcing 
them, he merely took another un¬ 
suitable wife in addition to them. 
Thus he proved that he had no feel¬ 
ing for the House of Abraham, and 
Rebecca's assessment of his com¬ 
plete unfitness for the future 
guidance of that House fully and 
completely justified (Hirsch). 

According to the Masoretic note appearing 
at the end of the Sidrah there are 106 verses 
in the Sidrah numerically corresponding to 
the mnemonic v'by [ they (i.e., Isaac and 
Jacob) ascended = 106; alluding to the 
primary themes of the Sidrah: the ascen¬ 
dancy of Isaac as a result of his experiences 
in Gerar (see comm, to 26:4,13, and 28); as 
well as the ascendancy of Jacob as a result of 
his having secured the birthright and the 
blessings.] The Haftorah begins with 
Malachi 1:1 Tt 131 Klin?. 


Meir Zlotowitz 

Aseres Y'mei Teshuvah 5739 / October, 1976 
Brooklyn, New York 
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Chronological Deductions. 


Rashi [following Megilhh 14a and 
Seder Ohm] deduces several important 
chronological calculations from the 
above-mentioned fact that Ishmael's 
death coincided with the period when 
Jacob received the blessing and left 
home. Among the most important, 
perhaps, is that when Jacob stood 
before Pharaoh he should have been, ac¬ 
cording to the relevant data, 116 years 
old, yet Jacob himself gave his age as 


130 (47:29). This discrepancy is ex¬ 
plained by the fact that he spent 14 
years in the Academy of Eber after leav¬ 
ing his father's house before going to 
Laban. [Much of the relevant calcula¬ 
tions, such as that Jacob was 63 years 
old at the time he received the blessings 
have been detailed in the footnote to 
25:17, and will rr’K be referred to in 
more detail in their appropriate places. 
See 33:17 and 47:9.] 


Among Rashi's calculations are: 


[A] 


[B] 


Jacob s age when he left his 


Years Jacob engaged in study 


father's house 

63 

at Academy of Eber 

+ 14 

•Years engaged in study at 


Total years in Laban's service 


Academy of Eber 

+ 14 

(7 for Leah, 7 for Rachel, 


Years spent with Laban until 


and 6 additional service) 

+ 20 

Joseph was born 

+ 14 

Journey home 

+ 2 

Joseph's age when he became 


_ 


ruler in Egypt (see 41:46) 

+ 30 

Total years separated 


Years of prosperity (7) 


from father 

= 36 

and famine (2) until Jacob 


[less the meritorious years 


came to Egypt 

+ 9 

engaged in Torah study] 

- 14 

Jacob's age when he stood 


Total accountable years Jacob 


before Pharaoh (see 49:9) = 

= 130 

was separated from his father 

= 22 

*[Without this assumption we lack 14 

years 

[Equal to the years Joseph was separated 

» from the total of 130 years ] 


from Jacob. See "C" ] 



[Cl 

Joseph's age when he was 

separated from Jacob (see 37:2) 17 

Age when reunited with 

father (30+9) 39 

Total years Joseph was separated 
from his father (39-17) = 22 


[1173] Toldos 



